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Abelia  floridunSa,  30 
Abies  canadensis  pendula,  437  ;  Dou- 
glasi,    71;     Englemanni,     71,    226; 
ilenziesi,  71 
AbatiloaLemoinei,191;  roaEeflorum,  B37 
Abutilons,  culture  o{,  133  ;    notes  on, 

215 
Acaoia  Farnesiana  in  parfuoaery,  303  ; 

Parasol,  405 
Acacias,  culture  of,  131 
Acantholimon  glumoceum,  58 
Acanthus  Candelabrum,  282 
Acer  dasyoarpum,  128,  228 
Achillea  tomentoaa,  417 
Achimenes  in  boxes,  80 
Acis  autumnalis,  271 
Aconite,  winter,  288 
Aoonitum  Napellus,  383 
Aotsea  spioata,  362 
Adiantum  glaucophyllum,  398 
Adonis  autumnalis,  131 
Adulteration  of  Seeds  Act,  the.  529 
Aerides    crassifolium,  28;     odoratum, 

in  Covent  Garden,  30;  virens,  106 
^3culus  oaliiornica,  201, 236 
Agapanthus,  the  double,  30 
Agave  americana,  396 ;    Celsiana,  213  ; 

densiflora,    396;     Miradorensis,    30; 

Soolymus,  397  ;  Tuccajfolia.  633 
Ageratums,  Countess  of  Stair,  in  winter, 

680 ;  improving,  636 
Agricultural  Hall  floral  decorations,  199 
Air  roots  on  the  Yine,  278 
Alder,  black,  682 
Alexander  IPalaoe   Fruit    Show,    267  j 

Rose  Show,  27 
Algeria,  iflower    culture    in,    430 ;    the 

Eucalyptus  iu,  313 
Alkali  or  charcoal,  35 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  418 
AUamandas,  ilowerless,  75 ;  in  Dorset- 
shire, 103 
Almond,  the  Dwarf,  273 
Almonds  at  Santa  Rosa,  30 
Alnus  oregona,  633 

Alocasia  metallica,  467 ;  Thibautiana,  28 
Amarantuses,  globe,  419 
Amaryllis    Ackermanni     oub-of-doors, 

343 
America,  Lee's  Proliflo  Currant  in,  118 
America,  the  Pomegranate  in,  265 
American  blight,  cure  for,  457 
American  Senna,  399 
American  Water  Weed,  340 
Amorphophallus  Rivieri,  374 
Ampelopsis  Veitohi,  202 
Amygdalus  nana,  273 
Anchusa  oapensis,  69 
Andromeda   arborea,  175 ;    floribunda, 

formosa,  421;  japonica,  424 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  399;    sarmen- 
II  tosa,  483 
Anemone  apennina,  83;  japonica,  295; 

341,493;  ditto,  notes  on,  215;    ditto 

alba,  317,  347;  nemorosa,  83;  Pulsa- 

tUla,  83;   "  Robinsoniana,"  515,  670; 

the  wood,  83 
Anglesey,  plants  in  bloom  in,  681 
Ajigracums,  notes  on,  623;   bilobum, 

683;  sesquipedale,  682 


Annuals  atChiswiok.lSl;  August-sown, 

173  ;  notes  on,  01 
Anomatheca  cruenti,  5S 
Antiaris  toxicaria,  407 

Antirrhinums,  151,  493 ;  dwarf,  298 ; 
late  blooming,  413 ;  treatment  of,  313 

Antrim,  frosts  in,  361 

Ants,  red,  173 

Aphelandra  fascinator,  560 

Aplopappus  aliatus,  74 
Apple,  Cobbett's  Fall,  276;  Lady 
Henniker,  410;  Small's  Admirable, 
124;  stone,  33;  in  Kent,  374;  Wor- 
cester Pearmau,  341 ;  a  few  good, 
663 ;  American,  463,  633  ;  best  crop- 
ping, 160,  360,  457  ;  Cellini,  131 ;  extra 
growth  in,  457;  for  England,  74; 
gathering,  350;  hardy,  176;  ditto  iu 
Rutlandshire,  38S  ;  importations  of,  in 
1773,  333  ;  keeping,  413,  457  ;  storing, 
283,  -157 ;  sweet,  359  ;  in  Dorsetshire, 
367 

Apple  culture  in  brief,  383 

Apple  grub,  remedy  for,  473 

Apple  trees,  miniature,  347;  Mistletoe 
on,  601 

Apricot,  c  ilture  of  the,  661 

Apricot  disease,  231,601 

Aquilegias,  the,  8,  283 

Aralias,  culture  of,  133 

Araucaria  imbricata  at  Kew,  125 

Araucaras,  Scotch  seedling,  196 

Arboretum,  the  Edinburgh,  8  ;  Segrey- 
ianum,  330 ;  the  Arnold,  663 

Arboricultural  Society,  Scottish,  459 

Arbutus  Unedo,  611 

Aristolochias,  the  best,  329 

Armenia,  mountain  flowers  in,  1 

Artichoke,the  flake,  107,  233;  Jerusalem, 
history  of  the,  48 ;  effects  of  ditto  in 
rheumatism,  36 ;  origin  of,  338 ; 
flowering,  173,  185 

Artillery  plant  for  windows,  193 

Art  studies,  258 

Arums,  tropical,  at  Kew,  207 

Arundinaria  falcata,  66,  269,  405 

Arundo  conspicua,  633 

Asclepias,  hardy,  165 

Ash,  Mountain,  berries,  224 ;  trees, 
splitting,  33 

Ashes,  coal,  m  the  garden,  368 

Asparagaa,  culture  of,  12 ;  early  with- 
heat,  413;  forcing,  243;  in  rheumatism, 

36; 

Asphalte,  poisonous  fumes  from,  310 
Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  131 
Aspidistras  and  their  fertilization,  257 
Aspidium  fragrans,  176 
Aster  ericoides,  439  ;  grandiflora,  570 ; 

pendulous,   439;    Qailled,     Novelty, 

314 
Asteriscus  mauritauicus,  209 
Asters,  late  flowering,  389 ;   notes  on, 

13  ;  Quilled,  339  ;  Tasselled,  296 
Athole,  forests  of,  348 
Aucubas  for  market,  497 
Audley  End,  66 
August,  198 
Auriculas  in  pots,  winter  treatirent  of, 

492 ;  notes  on,  13,  67, 171,  2« ;  show, 

347; 


Avenue,  Pjplar,  601 
Azaleas,    English  grown,  341,  Indian, 
221 ;  new,  488 

B. 

Baccharis  halimifolia,  436 

Balsams,  Sardinian,  66 

Bamboo,  remarkable  growth  of,  467 

Bamboos,  curious  seed  bed  for,  405 ; 
hardy,  death  of,  65 ;  mountain,  416  ; 
square-stemmed,  208 

Bambusa  arundiuacea,  remarkable 
growth  of,  490 

Bananas  cracking,  75 

Banbury,  cultivation  of  medicinal 
plants  at,  4 

Bark,  spent,  for  mulching,  200 

Barnet,  Cucumbers  at,  198 ,  Grapes  at, 
197;  Melons  at,  198;  Nectarines  at, 
197 ;  Peaches  at,197 ;  Strawberries  at, 
198 

Barometrical  flowers,  10 

Basil,  the  Sacred,  208 

Bathing  places,  313 

Battersea  Park,  223 ;  bathing  in,  318 ; 

Bean,  Flageolet,  391 ;  the  Sacred,  103 ; 
the  Tonquin,  333 

Beans,  dwarf  French,  186 ;  French,  for 
forcing,  388 ;  ditto  winter,  414 ;  ditto 
late,  183;  ditto  two,' 391 ;  in  parafEm, 
dipping,  107;  Runner,  138 

Beaucamia  longifolia  suspended,  143 

Bedding  plants,  wintering,  619 ;  select 
604 

Bed  straw  for    arpeting,  28 

Beds  cocked  up,  347 

Beech  tree  caterpillars,  292 

Bees  and  fruits,  20 

Beet,  storing,  336 

Beetle,  Colorado,  392 

Begonia  Froebeli,'376,  613,  645, 604 ;  Mo- 
narch, 76  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Scorer,  75 ; 
ratalensis,  451  ;  Octopetala  rosea, 
645;  Queen  of  the  Whites,  194;  Star- 
light, 440 ; 

Begonias  at  Chiswick,  123 ;  at  Pine- 
apple place,  103  ;  hardy,  at  Chelsea, 
78 ;  in  winter,  311 ;  new  tuberous 
rooted  (1877J,  311;  three  good,  330; 
tuberoua-rooted,  for  bedding  pur- 
pos38,  203 ;  tuberous-rooted,  notes  on, 
39 ;  tuberous-rooted,  out-of-doors,  202 

Belladonna  at  Hitchin,  410 

Belladonna  LUy  under  glass,  318 

Bellow's  Dictionary,  337 

Berberis  vulgaris,  363 ;  Wallichi,  373 

Berkheya  purpurea,  56 

Berkshire,  Musa  Ensete  in,  177 

Betony,  white,  at  Hampstead,  228 

Beverage,  a  new,  350 

Biennials  and  prennials,  33 

Bignonia  radicans,  337,  349  ;  venusta, 
flnely-flowered,  483  ;  tree,  a,  190 

Birch,  the  cut-leaved,  138 

Bird-cherry  tree,  an  old,  47 

Bird  destroyers,  36 

Birds,  protection  of,  196;  small,  and 
cats,  21 

Bird's  nest  in  a  human  skull,  133 


Birds'  nests  in  hothouses,  58;  robbing, 

319 
Birmingham,  park  for,  634 
Birthworts,  the  best,  33 
Blackberries,  American,  276,  316 
Blechnum  spicant  trlnervium,  313 
Blossnms  in  Shakespeare,  278 
Blumenthal,  flowers  at,  22 
Boccouia  cordata,  303 
Boiler,  portable,  183 ;   Wright's  flame- 
compact,  31 
Bolbophyllum  odoratissimum,  683 
Bomarea  Carderi,  440 
"  Book  about  Roses,"  390 
Border3,floral  effects  in,  34;  herbaoeoua 

618 
Botanical  Fete,  Maida  Vale;  Regents' 

Park,  1 
Botanic  garden,  new,  at  Hull,  103 
Bougainvillea  glabra  in  autumn,  421; 

spcotabilis,  80 
Bouvardia     Humboldti    corymbiflora 

199 
Bouvardias  and  how  to    grow   them, 

443  ;    for  market,  149  ;    in  autumn, 

416 ;  planted  out,  619 
Box  edging,  135 
Brahea  filamentosa,  63 
Brake,  the  common,  486  ;  eradicatino-, 

680 
Bramble,  Parsley-leaved,  fruit  of   the, 

255 
Brambles  at  Cambridge,  419 
"  Breeze"  as  hothouse  fuel,  610 
Bridge,  a  natural,  167 
Brittany,  scene  in,  333 
Broccoli,  Snow's,  391;    Veitoh's  Self- 
protecting  Autumn,  107,  127,  565,  679  ; 

winter,  137 ;  winter  and  spring,  409 
Brook,  a  rocky,  7 
Browallia  alba,  106 ;  elata,  106;  Roezli, 

341 
Bragmansias  planted  out,  11,  380 
Brussels  Sprouts,  361 ;  Dalmeny,  630  ; 
fly  on,  183  ;  large,  463 ;    over-grown, 

458 
Buckeye,  the  Caltforuian,  204,  238 
Buds  in  Shakespeare,  378 
Buildings,  over-decoration  of,  439 
Balbs,    depth   to   plant,  381  ;    hardy, 
planting,  227;  potting  of,  313;  spring, 
356  ;  treatment  of,  575 
Borghley,  frait  crops  at,  56 
Bush  fruit  in  Kent,  357 

c 

Cabbage,  sowing  for  spring,  68 ;    St. 

John's-day,  453,  481 
Cabbage  beds,  old,  163 
Cabbages,  culture  of,  340  ;    planting, 

315;  spring,  344;    spring,  notes  on, 

107 
Cacti  in  South  Africa,  77;    Old  Men, 

30 
Cactus,  Tooth-pick,  601 ;   Tnrk's-oap, 

413 
Oalanthes  and  Palms,  488 
Calceolarias,  bedding,  cuttings  of,  349  ; 

culture  of,  339 ;  herbaceous.  13 ;  notes 

on,  114,  216;  wintering,  393 
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Calla  (Richardia)  reLhiopica  in  winter, 

3U 
Callicarpa  gracilis,  623 
CalUrrhoa  macrorrhiza  alba,  69 
Caltha  palustris,  237 
Calycanthus  occidentalis,  438 
Camellia  leaves,  striking,  181 
Camellias,  treatment  of,  615 
Campanula  flesuosa,  175  ;   macroatylaj 
65,  209;  pyramidalis,  231  j  culture  of, 
385 ;  Vidali,  2-17 
Campanulas,  492  ;  tall  and  dwarf,  445 
Canary  Creeper  and  Clematis.  376 
Candytuft,  carmine-flowered,  128  ;  San- 
der's, 204;  Tom  Thumb,  143 
Canra  iridiflora,  126,  199 
Canon  Kingsley'a  garden  at  Eversley, 

493 
Canterbury  Bells,  455  j  notes  on,  39 
Caper-plant,  the,  181  ;  hardy  in  Eng- 
land, 138 
Capparis  aphylla,  182 ;  spinoaa,  181 
Capsicum,  the,  culture  of,  194 
Carica  candamarcensis,  104 
Carlisle  International  Exhibition,  286 
Carlisle,  International  Show  at,  223 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  76 
Carnations,  border,  162  ;  from  cuttings, 
250;  in  leaden  cups,  223;    notes  on, 
114,  186  ;    propagatine,    79  ;    select, 
406;    treatment  of,  349;    Tree,  233, 
618;  Tree,  in  winter,  310;  Tree,  planted 
out,  224 
Carpet  bedding,  218,  459 
Carrageen  crop,  the,  421 
Carrot,  James's  Intermediate,  431 
Carrots,   culture  of,  : 111;    213;     Early 

Horn,  35 
Cas  Crom,  or  plough,  553 
Casimiroa  edulis  in  Ireland,  458 
Cassia   corym.bosa,  66 ;     marylandica, 

399 
Cassie,  use  of  in  perfumery,  308 
Caatilleja  indivisa,  51 
Castor-oil  leaves  and  grasshoppers,  409 
Casnarinas,  the,  233 

Catalpa,  a  fine  grown,  263 ;    durability 
of,  23;  in  October,  367;   the  golden, 
363  ;  the,  in  London  parks,  151 
Caterpillar  nest-destroyer,  538 
Cats  and  small  birds,  21 
Cattleya  exominsis,  510 ;  gigas,  a  winter 

flowering  plant,  468 
Cattleyas  at  Chelsea,  483 ;    select,  4i8 
Cauliflower,  early  Snowball,  414 
Cauliflowers,  culture  of,    182;    frame, 

336;  notes  on,  163  ;  winter,  315 
Caves  covered  with  Ivy,  33 
Celery,    blanching    in  spent  tan,  384 ; 

culture  of,  233 ;  late  blanching,  315 
Celosias  for  chuch  decoration,  338 
Centaurea  americana,  224 
Centaureas,  culture  of,  131;  propagat- 
ing, 155,201,  232 
Cerasus  ilicifolia,  123 
Cercis  japonica,  263 
Cereus,  a  large-flowered,  148;  candicans, 

467 
Celtis  occldentalis  at  home,  232 
ChamiEdora  Ernest-Augusti  in  bloom, 

510;  glaucifolia,  587 
Chamaerops  escelsa  in  Cornwall.  353  ; 

Fortune!  at  Alderley,  36 
Oharcoa'  or  alkali,  36  ;  wond  for,  459 
ChaiiaQ'bss  e^fjaiis  from  s^eed,  438 
ChaUriH,  tjariy  Be^oma>*  at,   78;    Lap- 
age'ias  ac,  271 ;  Lilium  auratum  at, 
247  ;  P'lcher-plants  at,  271 
Cherry-apples,  563 

Cherry,  May  Duke,  origin  of  name,  172 
Cherry  t^-ee  wild  in  Ireland,  374 
Cherries,  culture  of,  91 ;  from   France, 

1  ;  in  Kent.,  333 
Chestnut.  Golden,  in  Scotland,  223  ;  the 

Wa-er.  23  >,  339 
Chestnut  trees,  mortality  of,  206 
Cbicory,  513 

Chilianthus  californicua,  206 
Chinese  Cypress,  5G1 ;  plants,  drawings 
of,  103 ;  vase,  591 


Chirita  sinensis,  519 

Chiswick,  flower  trials  at,  219  ;  fruit 
trials  at,  219;  vegetable  trials  at,  219 

Choisya  ternata,  232 

Christmas  dinner-table,  581 

Christmas  Rose,  large-flowered,  462 

Christmas  Roses,  283,  512,  553;  culture 
of,  265;  Madagascar,  357;  out-of- 
doors  and  under  cover,  515;  protect- 
ing. 483 

Christmas  trees,  533 

Christmas  vegetables,  602 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens,  255  ;  Ful- 
ton, 555;  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
555  ;  Precocite,  559 

6hrys  an  them  urns,  a  few  of  the  best, 
497;  at  Hackney,  510;  at  Kingston,  574; 
at  Liverpool,  571;  culture  of,  113; 
early,  247;  Japanese,  535;  grafted, 
175  ;  in  London,  416  ;  in  pots,  213  ;  in 
winter,  311 ;  notes  on,  187  ;  Pompone, 
433;  summer  flowering,  516;  treat- 
ment of,  432;  .white,  416;  ditto,  at 
Christmas,  466 

Church  decoration,  361,  461 

Cibotium  pruinatum,  655 

Cinerarias,  culture  of,  239,  575 ;  in 
winter,  311;  notes  on,  137 

Cissus  porphyrophylla,  441 

Citronella,  495 

Citrons,  otto  of,  477 ;  in  Devonshire, 
633 

Citrus,  peculiar  varieties  of,  421 

Clapton,  Cape  Heaths  at,  273  ;  Orchids 
at,  272 

Clematis  and  Canary  Creeper  combined, 
376 ;  cirrhosa,  as  an  anti-epileptic, 
198;  flava,341 

Clematis,  the  genus,  400 ;  Vitalba,  83 

Clematises  and  Roses  mixed,  399  ;  at 
Kew,  256  ;  groups  of,173  ;  in  autumn, 
247  ;  on  trees,  520 

Clethra  alnifolia,  323 

Clianthus  puniceus  at  Edinburgh,  5 

Climbers  and  rats,  350 ;  hardy,  558 

Cloches,  513 

Clove,  Mrs.  Matthews,  75 

Cloves,  border,  162 

Cochliostema  Jacobiana,  223 

Cock*s-foot,  Yellow,  81 

Cocoa-nut  as  a  medicine,  286 

Cocos  australis,  392 

CodUng  moth,  remedy  for,  473 

CofTee  as  an  antidote  to  Strychium,  307 

Colchicum  nudiflorum,  295  ;  speciosum, 
295,  344 ;  vallicola,  295 

Colchicums  and  Crocus  speciosus,  417  ; 
double,  413,  410  ;  seeding  without 
flowering,  339 

Coleworts,  planting,  136 

CoUomia  grandiflora  in  Germany,  376 

Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  78,  104,  223 ;  at 
Liverpool,  50 

Columbines,  the,  8,  283 

(Combination,  a  pretty,  175 

Combretum  purpureum,  191 

Comfrey,  the,  109 ;  variegated,  65 

Compass-plant,  the,  296,  541 

Complaint  from  a  Lady-bird,  170 

Conferva  littorea,  193 

Coniferous  tree,  slow  growth  and  dura- 
bility of,  497 

Conifers  in  Somerset,  153 ;  propagating, 
31 

Con-'ervatories,  sizes  of  large,  435,  443 

'  lunseivatory,  C'latsworth,  435 

Contrast   a  pretty,  78 

Convolvulus  manritanicus  as  a  basket 
plant,  490 

Coprosma  Baneriana  variegata,  134 

Cornwall,  Deodars  not  coning  in,  289 ; 
Lomaria  procera  in,  103  ;  trees  in, 
273 

■ioronina  glauca.  592 

■  ^orsican  Pine,  sowing,  604 

Oorylus  algariensis,  320 

Llossus  ligniperda,  504,  509 

Cottage,  a  VTistaria-covered,  256 

"  Cottage  Gardening,"  103 

Covent  Garden,  Aerides  odoratum   in. 


30  ;  Egg-plants  in,  123  ;  fruit  in,  392  ; 
flowers  in,  463  ;  Mangoes  in,  271  ; 
Moss  Roses  in,  30;  Sweet  Peas  in, 
30 

Coverings  for  pits,  Ci 

Cowslips  and  Primroses,  233 

Cranberry  imports,  429 

Cranberry,  the,  in  pots,  276 

CrBta^gus  Hosti,  67 

Crinum  giganteum,  32) 

Crocus,  diseases  of,  375  ;  sativus,  375  ; 
speciosum  and  Colchicum,  417 

Crocuses,  autumu-fl  )wering,  271,  296, 
339,  311,  39J  ;  culture  of,  255  ;  in  win- 
ter, 493 

Cropping,  close,  107 

Croton  fdlcatum,  551 ;  picturatam,  555  ; 
Qieen  Victoria,  75 

Cryptomeria  elegans,  373 

Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  314  ;  gar- 
dening at,  293 

Cucumber,  Blue  Gown,  211;  squirting, 
at  Hitchin,  410;  Tender  and  True, 
315 ;  disease,  79 

Cucumbers  at  Barnet,  193  ;  autumn, 
103  ;  in  A.frica,  388;  in  framss,  161  ; 
liquid  manure  for,  107  ;  seel-bearing, 
251 ;  winter,  163,  335 

Cultivation,  deep,  602 

Cultivator,  the  Burghley,  231 

Cupania  filicifolia,  519 

Cupressus  Lawsoniaia  and  its  varie- 
ties, 225;  in  Devon,  313;  macrocirpa 
submerged,  611 

Currant  bush,  a  brilliant,  271 

Currants  at  Chiswick,  123  ;  culture  of, 
114;  in  Kent,  357;  late,  223;  Lee's 
Prolific,  116 

Cuscuta  Cephalanthe,  553 

Custom,  a  civic,  271 

Cutting-pots,  41,  79 

Cuttings,  Carnations  from,  250  ;  pro- 
pagating Roses  from,  75 

Cyananthus  incanus,  559 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  v.  wasps,  265 

Cyathea  Burkei,  223 

Cycas  intermedia,  612 ;  revoluta,  re- 
markable growth  of,  -163 

Cyclamen  sports,  533 

Cyclamens  and  Primulas,  4:3  ;  culture 
of,  433;  hardy,  41);  in  winter,  311; 
notes  on,  171 

Cymbidium  Mastersi,  433 

Cypress,  a  columnar,  631 ;  deciduous, 
405,  623;  Weeping  ditto,  539;  the 
Lawson  and  its  varieties,  225 ;  the 
Lawson,  in  Devon,  243 

Cypress  trees,  submerged,  343 

Cypripedium  alto-purpureum,23;  Box- 
alli,  510;  macranthum,  572;  occiden- 
tale,  65  ;  parviflorum,  G5;  Sedeni, 
463  ;  Speciabite,  3),  65,  85,  172  ; 
vexillarium,  510 

Cytisus  proliferus,  103 

D. 

Da'jcecia  polifolia  in  winter,  311 

Daboesias  in  Hants,  367 

Dacrydium  Franklini,  175;"atLongleat, 
404 

Dahlia  catalogue,  a,  31 

Dahlia.  Bessie  Ford,  213;  Charles 
Lidgard,  314;  Charles  "Wyatt,  243; 
Dictator,  314;  Emulator.  314,  333; 
Lady  Golightly,  311;  Louise  Neate, 
213;  Marion,  314;  Mrs.  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  Henry  Bond,  213  ;  history  of 
the,  366 ;  James  Willing,  31 1,  333  ; 
Robert  Barns,  314;  Ro-e  Circle,  314; 
species  of,  352 ;  The  Countess,  213 

Dahlias,  culture  of,  93;  notes  on,  91; 
select,  496 ;  single,  345,  352  ;  small- 
flowered,  298;  unlifted,  22),  268,  462 

Daisy,  the  Paris,  255 

Dandelion  Salads,  523,  579.  602 

Daphne  indica  ordorata,  411 

Darlingtonia  californica  at  Glasnevin, 
151 

Dasylirion  glaucum,  393 ; 


Dasylirions  after  flowering,  151 
Deciduous  and  evergreen,  32 
Decoration  of  churches,  364 
Decoration,  over,  439 
Decorations  at  Agricultural  Ha^l,  199  ; 

dinner  table,  366;   wild  flowers  for, 

149 
Delphinium  Ajacis,  362  ;  cardinale,  158 ; 

Cashmirianum,  383 ;  nudicaile,  492 
Delphiniums,  select,  415 
Dendrobium     album,    416 ;     bigibbum 

superbum,  416,  438  ;  Wardianum.  533 
Dendrochilum  filiforme,    52 ;   suavissi- 

mum,  145 
Dendrobium,  notes  on,  523 
Denis  3n,  Archdeacon,  on  Potatoes,  223 
Deodara  not  coning,  239 
Desfontainea  spmosa  in.  Scotland,  3J, 

392 
Dianthuses,  notes  on,  91 
Diary,  extracts  from  my,  13,  39,  67,  91, 

113,  131,  162,  183,  211,  239,  262,  284,  311, 

3 17,  350,  378,  409,  433,  451,  479,  508,  518, 

551,  575,  593 
Dicksonia  Berteroana,  459 
"Different  Forms  of  Flowers  or  Plants 

of  the  same  species,"  2U 
Dioscorea  Batatas,  413 
Diosma  ericMdes,  hardy  in  Dublin,  233 
DircEea  refulgens  an^mala,  377 
Disa  grandiflora,  watering,  463 
"  Discovery,"  an  odd,  556 
Dockyard,  a  model,  250  • 

Dorsetshire,Allamandas  in, 103;  weather 

in,  56 
Doryanthes  excelsa,  533 
Dove-plant,  the,  153 
Dracsena   australis  iu    flower,    7,    31  ; 

propagation  of,  413;     Beausei,  146; 

fragrans,  416;    Goldiena,    151,    367; 

indivisa,  131 
Dracsenas,     propagating,    330 ;      three 

good, 438 
Dropwort,  the  douqle,  65 
Druramond,  Mr.,  testimonial  to,  578 
Dublin,  notes  from,  22  J 


Ealiog,  striped  Petunias  at,  103 
Earthworms,  their  food  and  uses,  356 
Echinocacti,  a  few  good,  572 
Echinocactus  grandicarnis,75;  Vianaga, 

501 
Edelweiss  protected  by  law,  123 ;  the,  in 

Scotland,  173 
Edging,  Bos,  185 
Edgings,  mud,  271 
Edinburgh,  Clianthus  puniceus  a*;,  5; 

hardy  plants  at,  316,  417 
Edraianthus  dalmaticus,  3 
Edwardsia  grandiflora,  16 ),  244 
Egg-plants  in  Covent  Garden,  128 
Egyptian  desert,  gardens  in,  260,  235 
Elder,  the  Golden-leaved,  247,  273 
Electricity  and  trees,  167 
"Elements  of  Agricultural   Chemistry 

and  Geology,"  401 
Embankment  gardens,  271 
Embothrium   coccineum    flowering   a 

second  time,  156 
Embroidery,  Ivy,  317 
Emmenanthe  penduliflora,  15) 
Endive  blanching,  338,  579  ;  culture  of, 

38.  Hi,  162;  autumn,  culture  of,  186; 

for    autimin   and    winter,    323,    401  ; 

notes  on,  137  ;  to  stand  winter,  185 
England,  Apples  for,  74 ;  Mr.  Meshan  on 

trees  in,  205;  the  Cap.r-plant  hardy 

in,  193 
Entomology,  practical,  2 
Epacrises,  standard,  619 
Ephedras  at  Cambridge,  419 
Epimedium  alpinum,  363 
Epiphyllum  trancatum  grafted  on  the 

Pereskia,  151 
Epiphyllums  after  flowering,  680;    at 

Chatsworth,  480,  533;  culture  of,  113, 

265,  311,  440 
Eranthemum  lasiflorum,  463 
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Eraafcltis  hycinalis,  293 

Erica  McNabiana  hardy  in  Dablin,  233 

Erigeronalpinus,  417  ;  glaucus,  71 

Eriof^onam  umbellatum  Sileri,  156 

Brodiam  maritimum,  34C] 

Erodiums  ia  autamn,  333 

Brjngivini  pandanifoliam,  330;  Serra, 

4>i'),  58  J. 
ErytbrinaCrista-GraUi,  151 
Erythroaium  purpurascanp,  173 
Escallonia  macrantha  in  Nottin^hai]- 

shire,  433 
Eschscholbaia  crocsa,  Q  -pi  ,  23  ;  crDcea 

Mandarin,  1,  28,  563 
Eschsclioltzias,  notes  oo,  39 
Eucalyptus,ab.ind3om'^,263;  cit-riodoras, 

273  ;  globulus,  433  ;  dltso  a-i  Killarnay, 

233 ;  ditto,  fii'8  proof,  532  ;  in  Algeria, 

313 
Eucbaris  amasonicJ,  619 ;  well  flowered, 

34i ;  Candida,  533 
Eucryphia  pinnabifolia,  541 
Eulalia   japonica,  333,  316;     ja;)OQica 

variegati,  370 
Bulophia  guineensis,  148 
Euonymua  japonicus   in  London,  436; 

standard,  5S3 
Europe,  clmate  oE  colder,  295,  361 
Eurybia  corymbosa,  236 
Burycles,  the  green,  473 
Bustoraa  esalta'.um,  156 
Evergreen  and  de^iduoas,  33 
Evergreens,  propagating,  273 
Everlasting  Pea,  56 
Everlastings,  503 

F. 

Fairmounb  Park,  67 

"Familiar  Wild  Flowers,"  103 

Farmers'  gardens,  351 

Faulhorn,  Alpina  flowers  on  the,  101 

Fence,  creeper-covered,  556 

Fence  posts,  to  preserve,  134,  436 

Fern,  an  old,  574 

Ferns,  British,  2)6  ;    culture   of,    13  ; 

exotic,  hardy,  291.  35 J;   hardy  ever- 
green, 460;  in  boxes,  8);   select,  13  ; 

three  new,  2J4  ;  two  useful,  510 
Fernery,  Brighton  Aquarium,  222 
Fern  spores,  great  depth  of,  137 
Ficus    elastica,    propagation    of,    439  ; 

Parcelli,  510  ;    repens  as  a  curtain 

plant,  413 
Fig,   Bju^jassotte  Griso,  340  ;     Negro 

Largo,  31) 
Figs  in  the  open  air,  133  ;  the  best,  301 : 

trained,  2 ;  untrained,  2 
Filbert,  the,  in  Kent,  303 
Finchley,  the  large  Vine  ah,  126,  157 
Fire-bush,  the,  flowering'  a  second  time, 

15S 
Fir,  the  Silver,  48 

Firs,  Silver,  large.  83';  sizes  of,  459 
Fir  trees  in  a  northern  rspecfc,  437 
Flax,  New  Zealand,  in  Irelani,  30;   in 

London,  457;   in  Scotland,  151;    the 

variegated,  134 
Flinteriea  and  cUnkeries,  215 
Flora,  English,  603  ;  in  the  music  hall, 

56;  the  Mediterranean,  407;    of   Zer- 

matt,  the,  125,  177 
*'Flora  of  Mauritius  and  th3  Seychelles," 

170 
Floral  decorations,  447  ;  table,  604;  at 

Regent's  Park,  34;  at  weddings,  438 
Floral  effects  in  borders,  34 
"  Flore  des  Serres,"  533 
Flower  beds,  effective,  462 
Flower  fertilization,  283 
Flower  garden,  33  ;  and  lawns,  373  ;  on 

St.  Paul's ,  303 ;  under  glass,  126,  618 
Flower  gardening,  modern,  569 
Flower  Mission,  Manchester,  37 
Flower  Mission?,  American,  195 
Flowes  Patkthes,  the  Ghbat  :  — 

Calame,  234 

De  Heem,  103 
Flower  screens,  garden,  272 
Flower  Show,  City,  62 


Flower  trials  at  Chiswick,  219 

Flowers,  Alpine,  at  home,  233 ;  ditto, 
fertilization  of,  263  ;  ditto,  on  the 
Faulhorn,  101  ;  barometrical,  10  ; 
cross-fertilization  of,  23  ;  cut,  26  J  ; 
ditto,  arranging,  20D  ;  ditto,  keeping 
fresh,  63  ;  ditto,  show  of,  314 ;  dried, 
510;  ditto,  colour  in,  357  ;  for  per- 
fuming tea,  40 ;  hardy,  in  London,  23  ; 
ditto,  notes  on,  13,  39,  67,  91,  114,  171, 
136,215,2  43;  ditto,  of  week,  44,  73, 
93,  115,  140,  169,  103  ;  in  Shakespeare, 
278  ;  mountain,  in  Armenia,  1  ;  on 
walls,  417  ;  self-fertilization  of,  23  ; 
tall  border,  2i  ;  the  valley  of,  29; 
tried  at  Chiswick  123;  wild,  British, 
83,  129,  237;  ditto,  decorative,  149; 
ditto,  in  Wigtownshire,  33  j  dit'^o,  in 
Rouminia,  56,  79 ;  ditt^,  of  New  Zea- 
land, 233;  wint:rr,  633;  hardy,  604; 
old,  581 

Food,  Church  on,  163 

Food  reform,  279 

Forests,  new,  in  France,  419 

Forget-me-nots  in  pots,  106;  islets  o', 
249;  notes  on,  171 

Fosfcil  plants,  203 

Fragaria  indica,  560 

Frames,  management  of,  507 

France, birds  protected  ia,  198 ;  Cherries 
from,  1 ;  new  forests  ia,  419  ;  Peaches 
from,  33  ;  Pears  from,  5G 

Francoa,  notes  on,  215 

Frasinus  oregona,  533 

Freesia  odorata,  78 

Fremontia  californica,  hardiness  of, 
83 

Friend,  a,  in  need,  19 

Froebel's  Begonia,  376 

Frost  in  valleys,  39 

Frosts,  early,  in  Trelani;  361;  Septem- 
ber. 338 

Fruit,  a  large  cargo  of,  f31;  dessert, 
tropical,  101 ;  for  tarts,  1^3  ;  from 
beyond  the  sea,  217;  in  Italy,  3)5; 
thinniog,  32  ;  show  of,  261,  314 

Fruit  cellar,  a,  333 

Fruit,  crop?,  the.  78,  94,  118;  at  Burgh- 
ley,  56  ;  in  Ireland,  5 

Fruit  culture,  454 ;  and  wa^te  lands, 
521 

Fruit  garden  at  Birnet,  Mr.  Munro's, 
197  ;  Mr.  Scott's,  599 

Fruit  gardens,  aspects  for,  123 ;  Kent- 
ish, 101 

Fruit  growing  in  Kent,  253,  357 

Fruit  ladder,  474 

Fruit  missions,  American,  195 

Fruit  Show,  Alexander  Palace,  2G7; 
Crystal  Palace,  314 

Fruit  stores  and  frost,  476 

Fruit  trials  at  Chiswick,  219 

Fruit  tree  borders,  03 

Fruit  tree  walls,  63 

Fruit  trees,  Be'gian,  331,  393,  425,  454, 
473,493,  549;  best,  360  ;  best  cropping, 
367;  b3st  sites  for,  263;  disease  of 
499;  dwarf,  best,  151;  training  of, 
453;  healing  wounds  in,  359;  improv- 
ing weakly,  457;  insects  affecting, 
500;  planting,  403;  pruning,  653, 
ripening  wood  of,  183  ;  root  pruning, 
312  ;  screens  for,  29;  selection  of,  316; 
summer  pruning,  29;  training,  617; 
transplanting,  336,  337;  Willows  for 
tying,  551 ;  buying,  599 

Fruits  and  bees,  20  ;  and  vegetables,  501; 
French,  531 ;  bush,  135  ;  at  Singapore, 
317;  ripening  in  houses,  163  ;  small, 
in  Kent,  66 ;  terms  used  in  describing, 
157 ;  tried  at  Chiswick,  123 ;  wild,  124 ; 
Christmas,  603 

Fuchsia  coccinea,  77  ;  ditto,  the  first, 
10;  mineana,  434;  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  151 ;  gracilis  at  Kensington, 
175;  Regalia,  356;  virgata,  52 

Fuchsias  at  Chiswick,  123 ;  culture  of, 
66,  283 ;  in  winter,  432  ;  notes  on,  67 

Fuel,  Breeze  as,  510 

Falbam  Nurseries,  notes  from  the,  78 


Fumigator,  a  new,  123 

Fungi   in  hotbsds,  373  ;  select  edible, 

321,331;  poisonous,  340 
Fungus  feasts,  217 
Furniture,  art,  395 

G. 

Gale,  the  late.  387,  dl9 

G.ileworts,  313 

Galium  saxatile,  233 

Gardenia  florida,  412  ;  rad'.cans,  413 

Garden,  a  Chinese,  .652 ;  a  Japanese, 
435;  auho'el.  108;  an  old-fashionei, 
227;  botanical  at  Port  of  Spain! 
511;  Canon  Kingsley's,  493;  fruit, 
453;  M.  Thuret'i»,  533  ;  my  town,  414, 
491 ;  nDt  spoiled  by  bed^J,  369  ;  the 
town,  a  pretty,  126  ;  town,  536,  609 

Garden,  churcbyard,  221 

Garden- craft  of  Shakespeare,  278,  305, 
331 

Garden  design,  31;  What  to  Avoid,  419 

"  Gardsn  Ferns,"  103 

Garden  Labels,  412 

Garden  of  Hotel  Dieu,  271 

Garden  of  wild  flowers,  363 

Garden  round  Tour  St.  Jacques,  236 

Garden  seats,  80 

Garden  streamlet,  249 

Gardens,  city  avenue,  81 ;  farmers,  351; 
hill,  49  ;  in  sunburnt  lands,  529 ; 
market,  acreage  under,  434 ;  men- 
tioned in  Shakespeare,  305;  provincial, 
79;  public,  costs  of,  241;  public,  in 
North  England,  2  ;  rating,  249 

Gardener,  a  centenarian,  556 

Gardener's  house  and  garden,  337 

Gardeners  in  Shakespeare,  3J7  ;  shear- 
ing, 223 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, 3,  89,  320 

Gardening,  co-operative,  287 ;  house, 
430 ;  in  Egyptian  deserts,  260,  285  ; 
landscape,  236;  profitable,  435  ;  rock, 
at  Kew,  105 ;  spring,  297 ;  winter, 
297 

Garrya  elUpttca,  5S3,  583 

Gas-tar  not  injurious  to  trees,  361 

Gastronema  flammeum,  217 

Gates,  rustic,  89  ;  park,  453 

Gazania  splendcns,  410 

Gentiana  pneumonanthe,  246  ;  septem- 
fida.  233,  216;   acaulis,  633 

Geonoma  princeps,  560 

Geranium  argenteum,  492 ;  cinereum, 
492;  molloaureum,  510;  Wallichianum, 
151,196;  scent  yielding,  191 

Germany,  Potatoes  in,  330 ;  vegetarians 
in,  219 

Gesnera  cxoniensis  from  leaves,  443 

Gethsemane,  Vines  from,  265 

Ghent  Show,  for  1878,  660 

Gift,  a  welcome,  533 

Gladioli,  inexpensive,  218 

Gladiolus,  a  new,  217;  Baroness 
Burdett-Couttp,  191;  Charles  Noble, 
194;  culture  of,  162;  Cymbeline,  194; 
John  Laing,  311;  Marcianus,  314; 
Prince  George,  191;  Rhamnes,  338; 
Richard  Dean,  311;  Saundersii,  64, 
320 ;  The  Bride,  333  ;  the,  notes  on, 
67;  The  OdaUsque,  194;  tristis,  103; 
Venulus,  314 
Giasnevin,  Darliugtonia  californica  at, 

161 
Glass,  a  flower  garden  nnder,  126 
Glazing,  Rendle's,  616 
Globe-flowers,  287 

Gloxinia,    seedling,     377,    421 ;    semi- 
double,  154 
Glyptostrobu5  sinensis,  561 
Goat  Moth,  the.  504,  509,  693 
Godetia  Lady  Albemarle,  143,   174,  223, 

416;  Whitneyi,  244 
Gombo,  113 
Gomphrenas,  the,  419 
Goodjera  RoUisjoni,  419,  490,  636,  653 
Gooseberries  at  Chiswick,  123  ;  culture 
of,  114 ;  in  Kent,  357 ;  late,  222 ;  sum- 
mer pruning,  20 


Gooseberry,  the  Cape,  553,  563 

Gourds,  wintering,  412 

Graft  hybrids,  623 

Grafting  fruit  trees,  395 

Grape,  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  410; 
a  new  Belgian,  533  ;  Golden  Queen. 
600 

Grape  culture  at  Berkampstead,  313 

Grape  growing  on  back  walls,  493,  547  ; 
simple,  276  ;  at  Oakhill,  601 

Grape  sports,  231 

Grapes,  Alnwick  Seedling,  433  ;  another 
use  for,  183 ;  at  Barnet,  197  ;  black, 
heaviest  bunch  Of,  476  ;  large  bunch 
of,  551  ;  losing  colour,  3S6  ;  mildewed, 
58 J;  preserving  in  bottles  of  water, 
500;  rust  on,  123,  143,  551  ;  stalking 
of,  230;  show  of,  267;  some  new, 
359  ;  without  fire-heat,  128 

Graves,  fliwers  on,  412 

Greveyards,  trets  in,  438 

Grasshoppers  and  Castor-oil  leaves, 
409 

Grass,  Verbena,  495 ;  in  Hyde  Park,  396 

Grasses  isolated  in  turf,  413 ;  ornamen- 
tal, 75 

Grass  Nuts,  251 

Greece,  Lemons  in,  103 ;  Oranges  in, 
103 

Greek  ploughs,  ancient,  531 

Greenhouse  plants,  sweet-scented,  441 

Greenhouse  stages,  573,  6)3,  028 

Greens,  winter,  440;  notes  on,  135 

Greviilea  robusta,  131 

Griffinia  hyacinthina,  433,  530 

Griselinia  lucida,  236 

Groundwork,  2S3.  518 

Gymnothrix  latifolia,  105 

Gynerium  jubatum,  150 

H. 

Haberlea  rhodopensis,  199 
IlabrjLhamnus  elegans,397;  variegated, 

612 
Hsemanthus  albo-macnlatus,  560 
Hailstone,  a  remarkable,  160 
Hall  Place,  Tonbridge,  4'j4 
Hampstead  Heath,  the  White  Betony 

on, 328 
Harvest  decorations,  a  few  words  on, 

461 
Hawthorn,  infant,  in  fiower,  308,  263 
Heather  in  Nova  Scotia,  10 
Heath,  Irish,  in  Hants,  341 
Heaths,  Cape,  at  Clapton,  273 
Hedges,    deciduous,    135  ;    evergreen, 

185  ;  Rose,  232 
Hedychium      Gardnerianum      out-of- 
doors,  343,  398 
Helianthus  argophylius,    280  ;    multi- 

flirus  fl.-pl ,  283 
Helichrysum  orientale,  508 
Heliotropes  for  bedding,  33 
Hellebores,  the,  283 

Helleborus  niser,  culture  of,  256 ;  niger 
maximus,  <4>,  463;  augustifolius,  584 
Hemlock  at  Hitchia,  410;    distinguish- 
ing. 83 
Hemlock  leaves,  ns'.s  of,  63  ;  Spruce,  a 

weeping,  363 
Henbane  at  Banbury,  6 ;  at  Hitchin,  411 
Herbaria,  access  to  public,  367 
Herbs,  culture  of,  114;  uses  of,  233 
Hibiscus    esculentus,  507  ;     Lamberti, 

519 ;  prpccox,  112 
Hill  gardens,  40 

Hitchin,  medicinal  plants  at,  409 
Hobart  Town,  Botanic  Garden  at,  421 
Holloway,  Oncidiums  at,  247 
Holly  and  other  fruit-bearing  trees,  592 
Holly  berries  and  birds,  533 
Hollyhock,  new  Japanese,  10 
Hollyhocks,  culture  of,  90;   notes  on 

13 
Honey,  Narbonne,  187 ;  poisonous,  273 
Hop  Hornbeam,  373 
Horseradish,  culture  of,  18 
Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Oporto,  52 
"Horticulture,"  142 
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Horticulture,  educating  power  of,  690 
Horticulture,  Barber-ous,   199 ;   house- 
hold, 430 
Hothouses,  birds'  nests  in,  53 
Houses,  cold,  and  their  uses,  564 
Huntingdon  Nurseries,  the,  -406 
Huou  Pine,  the,  175  ;  at  Longleat,  404 
Hyacinth  glasses,  improved,  574 
Hyacinths  at  Christmas,  490  ;    culture 

of,  253  ;  Roman,  533 
Hyacinthufl    candicans,    hardicess   of. 

446 
Hyde  Park,  271 ;    Grass  In,  296 ;   new 
house  in,  344;  plantiDg  in,  199  ;  the 
dell  in,  175 
Hydnoras,  357 

Hydrangea  arborescens,  193;  japonica. 
162  ;    paniculata,     363  ;    paniculata 
grandiflora,  33;  radiata,  193;  Thomas 
Hogg,  75 
Hydrophobia,  plant  cures  for,  436 
Hypericum  hircinum,  176  ;  nepalense, 
377  ;  oblongifoliam,  377  ;  Olympicum' 
445 ;  patulum,  377  ;   ditto  at  Comely 
Bank,  293 
Hypericums,  417  ;  varieties  of,  290 

I. 

Iberis  coronaria  pumila,  204 ;  Sander'r=, 
new  Dwarf,  204 

Ice-plant,  the,  281 

Idesia  polycarpa,  55,  532 

Ilex  verticillata,  562 

Immortelles,  603 

Impatiens  Jerdonite,  560 

India-rubber  trees,  new,  333 

Indian  Corn,  tinned,  251 

Indian  Seas,  in  the,  317 

Indian  Yersailles,  an,  249 

Insect  Borers,  568 

Insect  destroyer,  new,  411 

Insects  and  flower  fertilisation,  23  ; 
destruction  of,  373 

lone  paleacea,  416 

Ipomjea  Horsfalliee,  433 

Ireland,  fruit  crop  in,  2,  5;  new  and 
rare  shrubs  in,  560;  New  Zealand 
Flax  in,  30 

Iris    alata,    463;    532 ;   florentina,    210 
Ktempferl,  116 ;   ditto  alba  grandis- 
sima,  23 ;  ditto  Mrs.   Barr,   28 ;  ditto 
Robert  Parker,  28;  pumila,  247;  ru- 
thenica,  247 

Irises  from  seed,  172j  in  glasses,  344 

Ismene  calathina,  493 

Italy,  fruit  in.  305 

Itea  virginica,  193 

Ivy  embroidery,  347 

Ivy  for  narrow  beds,  10  ;  on  high  win- 
dows, 430 ;  on  ruins,  338  ;  rocky  caves 
covered  with,  33 

Ixora  Colei,  30;  formoaa,  191 


Jaoaranda  filicifolia,  490 

Japanese  Garden,  435 

Japanese  note-paper,  85 

Japanese  vases,  flora  of,  384 

Jasmine,  in  perfumery,  309  ;  large- 
flowered,  in  autumn,  330 

Jasminum  grandiflorum,  441 ;  ditto,  as 
standards,  438  ;  officinale  in  per- 
fumery, 309;  Sambac,  377,  443,  439, 
536 

Judas  tree,  the  Japan,  283 

June,  vegetation  in,  70 

Juniperus  Sabina,  464 

K. 

Kalosanthes,  285  ;  coccinea,  393 
Kensington,  Fuchsia  gracilis  at,  175 
Kensington  gardens,  improvements  in, 

367;  trees  in,  405 
Kent,  Cherries  in,  333;  fruit  culture  in, 
333  ;  fruit  garden  in,  101 ;  fruit  grow- 
ing in,  252,  357 ;  Potato  crops  in,  315  ; 
small  fruits  in,  66  ;  the  Apple  in,  274 ; 
he  Filbert  in,  303  ;  the  Pear  in,  303 


Kentia    Canterbury  an  a,  201 ;   Veitchi, 

201 
Kerosene  and  paraffin,  195 
FC'srria  japonica,  the  single.  89 
"  Kettner's  Book  of  the  Table,"  379 
Kew  Gardens,  209,  247 ;  early  opening 

of,  195 
Kew,  Araucarla  imbricata  at,  125  ;  Cle- 
matises at,  256;    "common"  plants 
for,  29:    flowerjfgardening    at,   126; 
heated    Palm-house  at,   246 ;    locked 
gates  at,  344.  416  ;  notes  from,  77,  128, 
176,  298.  339,1415,  451,  473,  436,612; 
plants  at,  534, 559 ;  rock- gardening  at, 
105 ;    tropical  Arums  at,  207 ;  plants 
at,  531 
Kew  Report,  extracts  from,  143 
Khiva,  a  new  Melon  from,  216 
Killarney,  Eucalyptus  globulns  at,  228 
Kitchen  gardening  made  easy,  629,  543, 

579,  602,  627 
Kniphofia  Macowani,  112,  247 
Koalreuteria  japonica,  292,  316 


Labels,  new,  58;  wooden,  412 

Laburnum  seeds,  a  poison,  273 

Lachenalia  rubida,  316 

Lfclia  carminata,  583 

lady's-slippers,  hardy,  65  ;  Snowy  lip- 
ped, 65 

Lamp,  caterpillar,  536 

Lancaster,  gift  of  a  park  to,  367 

Land,  effect  of  sea-water  on,  G9 

Lapageria,  a  new,  634  ;  rosea,  finely- 
bloomed,  421 ;  white,  463;  in  cold  pit, 
537 

Lapagerias  at  Chelsea,  271  ;  finely- 
flowered,  560;  propagating,  376 

Larix  Kcempferi,  497 

Larkspurs,  select,  415 

Lasiandra  macrantha  floribuuda,  f34 

Lathyrus  latifolius  magnificus,  75 

Laurus  Sassafras,  206 

Lavender  at  Hltchin,  409 

Lavenders,  the,  199 

Lawns,  renovating  and  imprjving  the 
turf  on,  509;  treatment  of,  115,  349, 
430 

Leaves  and  trees,  55,  104 

Leaves,  coloured,  555 

Lemons  in  Greece,  102;  peculiar  varie- 
ties of,  422 

Lentils,  80 

Lettuce,  the  best  winter,  530 ;  to  stand 
winter,  135 

Lettuces,  culture  of,  34,  33,  114,  162  ; 
wintering,  336 

Liatris  pycnostachya,  369 

Libertia  grandiflora,  346 

LiBBAET,  The  (see  Reviews) 

Ligustrina  amurensis,  623 

Lilac,  the  Himalayan,  419;  Alphonse 
Karr's,  592 

Lily  of  the  Valley  forced  early,  540  ;  ex- 
posing, 604  ;  for  market,  620 

Lily,  new  White  Martagon,  81 

Lily  bulbs,  growth  of,  543;  reproduc- 
tion of,  505,  557 

Lilies,  culture  of,  239,  265,  433  ;  hardy, 
176  ;  pigmy,  1 ;  planting  Water,  446  ; 
imported,  534 

Lilium  auratum  at  Chelsea,  247  ;  ditto, 
branched,  28  ;  croceum  Chaixi,  28; 
candidum,  blooms  of,  146  ;  ditto, 
evergreen,  375,  398  ;  elegans  Mawi, 
23;  neilgherrense,  247 ;  superbum  in 
Ohio,  '84  ;  LThomsonianum,  136  : 
Wallacei,  208 

LimnocharisHumboldti,  255 ;  outdoors, 
223 

Linaria  repens;  366 

Linarias,  British,  345 

Liriodendron  tulipiferum,  481 

Liverpool,  Colorado  beetle  at,  150 

Lobelia  Ebor,  78  ;  fulgens,  winter 
treatment  of,  234 ;  Lustrous  Improved 
(Henderson's),  316;  speciosa  and  its 
varieties,  9 ;  The  Bride,  78 


Lobelias,  blue,  118  ;  for  bedding,  38  ' 

tall,  491 
Lodoicsa  Seychellarum  as  a  medicine, 

236 
Lomariaprocera  in  Cornwall.  103 
Lomatias,  culture  of,  134 
London,  environs  of,  591 
Longleat,  sale  of  timber  at,  152 
Lucalia  gratiasima,  223,  443,  5i2,  687  ;  in 

America  535 
Lycaste,  notes  on,  524 
Ljchnis",Haageana,  346 
Lychnises,  492 
Lycopods  on  tree  stumps,  519 
Lyda  clypeata,  509 
Lysimachia    Nummularia  aurea,    282  . 

punctata,  34'3 
Lythrum  a'atum,  417 

M. 

Macleaya  cordata,  203 

Magnolia  Campbell!   in    Ireland,  436  ; 

HaUeaua,  32  ;  hypoleuci,373;  Lenn^, 

82;  new  late-flowering,  373;  Thurberi, 

82 
Mahogany,  large  piece  of,  342 
Maize,  parthenogenesis  in,  380 
Mallow,  White  Musk,  297 
Malva  moschata  alba,  297 
Mandevilla    suaveolens    out-of-dojrs, 

446 ;  variegated,  412 
Mangoes  in  Covent  Garden,  274 
Manure,  farm-yard,  substitate  for,  436; 

liquid,  in  Vineries,  150 ;  proper  appli- 
cation of,  494 
Maple,  Silver,  123 ;  Wier'a  Out-leaved, 

32 
Maples,  ornamental-leaved,  269 
Marigold,  Marsh,  237 
Market  garden  notes,  44') 
"Mirriage  Bells,"  floral,  432 
Masdevallia    chimcera,    30 ;     Harryana 

sanguinea,  30;    melanopis  at   Kew, 

534 
Mitt-,  552,  693 

Maurandya  Barclayana  in  Ireland,  492 
Maxillarias,  notes  on,  524 
May  Duke,  origin  of  name,  172 
Meadow,  a  Welsh,  307 
Mcconopsis  nepalensis  in  winter,  533; 

Wallichiana,  105 
Medicago  arborea,  472 
"Medicinal  Plants,"  108 
Meehan,  Mr.,  on  trees  in  England,  205 
Melaleuca  rigida,  421 
Melianthus  major  in  Ireland,  463 
Melocactus  communis,  443 
Melon,  a  new,  from  Khiva,  216  ;    East- 

nor  Castle,  142  ;  Exquisite,  459  ;  Queen 

Anne's,  126 
Melon  wine,  568 
Melons  at  Barnet,  190 ;  late.  161 ;  liquid 

manure    for,    107 ;    miniature,    229 ; 

Spanish,  199;  water,  151  ;  early,  601 
Menziesise  polyfolia  alba,  603 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varie- 

gatum,  172 
Mesembryanthemums,  annual,  281 
Meteorological  observatories,  592 
Michigan,  forest  trees  Id,  160 
Microcachrys  tetragona,  486 
Mignonette,  insects  attacking,  196 ;  the 

year  round,  329 
Mildew,  salt  no  remedy  for,  220 
Millabiflora,  199,  292,  296 
Millets,  the,  uses  of,  68 
Mimulus    cardinalis,   346;    m^Bchatus 

Harrisoni,  78 
Mint,  Black,  294  j  White,  294 
Mints,  scent -yielding,  250 
Miocene  period,  vegetation  of,  276 
Mirrors  in  gardens,  436 
Mistletoe  on  Apple  trees,  601 ;  propaga- 
ting, 61 L 
Mitraria  coccinea,  262 
Moccasin-flower  in  England,  85 
Moltke,    Count,    on   the    treatment    of 

water,  146 
Momordica  Charantia,  161,  173 
Monarda  didyma,  346 


Moneywort,  Golden,  283 

Morina  longifolia,  492 

Moss,     Iridescent,     203  ;    Iiish,     424; 

Spanish,  449 
Munro's,  Mr.,  fruit  garden  at  Barnet, 

197 
Masa  Ensete  in  Berkshire,  177 
Slaseums,  provincial,  79 
Mushroom  beds,  making,  483 ;  open-air, 

107 
Mushroom  cave  at  Montrouge,  477;  in 

Paris,  19 
Mushroom  ketchup,  327 
Mnsbroom  spawn,  beeping,  22} 
Mushrooms  and  saltpetre,  163;  culture 

of,  214,  378;  ditto,  without  manure, 

506;  in  a  fruit-room,  530;  in  coal-pits, 

351;  various,  321 
Musk,  Harrison's,  propagating,  439 
Myosotis,  Imperatrice  Elizabeth,  175 
Myosotises,  notes  on,  171 ;  in  pots,  106 
Myrica  arguta,  348 


N. 


NiBgelias  at  Kew,  451 
Narbonne  honey,  187 
Narcissi,  culture  of,  256 
Narcissus  Bulbocodium  and  its  varie- 
ties, 345;   white  Hoop-petticoat.  412» 

445,  610,  547  ;  Clusii,  583 
Nasturtium,  the  Flame,  271,  609 
National  Rose  Society's  Show,  26 
Nectarines  at  Barnet,  197  ;    show  of, 

267 ;  transplanting,  336  ;  Victoria  and 

other  good,  567,  608 
Neillias,  the,  19) 
Neja  gracilis,  440 
Nelumbium  aspericaule,  356 
Nepenthes  at    Chelsea,    274  ;    Courtii, 

338 ;  hybrida  maculata  elongata,  333  ; 

rubra  maculata,  338 
New  England,  public  gardens  in,  2 
"  New  London  Flora,"  170 
New  York,  Strawberries  in,  2 
New  Zealand,  wild  flowers  of,  286 
Norway,  vegetation  in,  280 
Note  paper,  Japanese,  8o 
Notes,  market  garden,  135;  seasonable, 

74,  107,  135,  163,  463,  490,  523 
Nottingham,  Boses  at,  79 
Nova  Scotia,  Heather  in,  10 
Nurseries,  acreige  under,  431 
Nut,  the  Atlas.  320 
Nymphffia  odorata,  442 


Oak  tree,  an  ancient,  190 

Oak  under  water,  duration  of,  349 

Obituary,  23,  411 

Ochra,  the,  507 

Ocymum  sanctum,  253 

Odontoglossum    Andersonianum,    524; 

cirrhosum,  510 ;  miniatura,  75  ;  vexil- 

larium,   30,   126  ;     Alexandra?,    582  ; 

Crispum,  532  ;     Roezli,  582  ;     Uro- 

Skinneri,  532 
Odontoglossums,  sweet-scented,  510 
CEnothera  grandiflora,  244 ;    montana, 

303  ;  riparia,  346  ;  various,  588 
Ohio,  Lilium  superbum  in,  84 
Omphalodes  Luciliee,  547;  hardiness  of, 

558 
Oncidium  crispum,  440;    macranthum, 

30 ;    prgetexum,  194  ;    Rogersi,  510  ; 

ditto,  finely-flowered,  416;  tigrinum, 

416 
Oncidiums  atHoUoway,  247;  notes  on, 

524 
Onions,  autumn-sown,  124,  127 ;  culture 

of,  114,  240,  233 ;  Giant  Yellow  Zillan, 

364 ;  winter,  409  ;  ditto,  sowing,  135 
Onion  juice  V.  stings,  391 
Oporto,  Horticultural  Exhibition  at,  63 
Opuntia  Raffinesquiana,  151 
Orange,  otto  of,  447 

Oranges  from  Brazil,  367;  in  Devon- 
shire, 533 ;   in  Greece,  102  ;   peculiar 

varieties  of,  421 
Orchard,  a  valuable,  215 
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Orchards,  aereage  under,  431 ;  green 
crop  for,  200 ;  Peach,  cultivated,  200  ; 
screen  for,  287 ;  sheltering,  245 

Orchard-house,  a  cool,  183 

Orchard-houses,  fruits  ripening  in,  Itii 

orchid,  the  Dove,  201,  22-1  ;  white- 
flowered,  410 ;  winter-blooming,  4 :6 

Orchids  at  Clapton,  272 ;  at  Drumlanrig, 
416  ;  at  Holloway,  392 ;  effective  ar- 
rangement of,  633  ;  finely-flowered, 
126  ;  for  general  culture,  671  :  in 
flower,  416  ;  ditto,  at  Chelsea,  433 ;  in 
winter,  560;  seasonable  notes  on,  449, 
488,  490,  623  ;  in  winter,  685,  620 

Orchid-houses,  pretty  effect  in,  416 

Orchis  foliosa.  1,  156 

Orris-root,  the,  210 

Ostrya  vulgaris,  372 

Othonna  crassifolia,  233,  187 

Overdoing,  691 

Oxalis  lobata,  418 


Preonia  Browni,  379 

Palm,  a  graceful,  392 ;  hardy,  in  Cjrn- 
wall,  333 

Palm-house  at  Kew,  heating,  216 

Palms  and  Oalauthes,  433  j  in  winter, 
660 

Pampas  Grass,  533 

Pancratium  calathinum,  238 

Pandanus  sylvestris,  161 

Panicum  miliaceum,  60  ;  plicatum,  517 ; 
ditto,  self-sown,  421 ;  variegatum,  63 ; 
ditto,  as  a  pyramid,  553 

Pansies,  388  ;  bedding,  416 ;  culture  of, 
154;  in  Scotland,  531;  notes  on,  67; 
for  exhibition,  610 

Pansy  Show,  Paisley,  124 

Paradise  Stock,  flower  and  fruit  of  the, 
613 

Paraffin  and  Kerosene,  195 

Paraffin  oil  and  seeds,  35  ;  Peach  trees 
killed  by,  20 

Paraguay  tea,  552,  593 

Parasite,  a  pretty,  553 

Paris,  a  Mushroom  cave  in,  19 

Paris  Exhibition,  344 

Park  at  Westminster,  new,  151 ;  for 
Lancaster,  367  ;  gateways,  452  ;  gift 
of  a,  by  the  Queen,  510  j  scenery, 
rooks  in,  129 

Parks,  London,  269 ;  provincial,  79 ; 
pnblic,  cost  of  some,  244 

Parlatore,  Prof,,  death  of,  391 ;  the  late, 
340 

Parsley,  amongst  Broccoli,  391 ;  culture 
of,  3o,  114;  thinning,  240  ;  wintering, 
409 

Parsnips  rotting  at  the  crown,  436 

Parthenogenesis  in  Maize,  360 

Passiflora  edulia  as  a  dessert  fruit,  7-" ; 
princeps,  176 

Pasque-flower,  the,  83 

Patchouly,  495 

Paul's  (Wm.)  nursery,  105 

Pavements,  street,  148 ;  wood,  355 

Pavia  califomioa,  204,  226 

Pea,  CulverweU's  Telegraph,  507  ;  Hun- 
dredfold, 284;  Richard  Gilbert,  391 ; 
season,  the  late,  431 ;  Veitoh's  Perfec- 
tion, 172 ;  Victoria  Marrow,  160 ;  Wil- 
liam the  First,  361 

Peace,  10 

Peach  Alexander,  339 ;  Early  OrauEord, 
271 :  Early  Victoria,  47;  flat,  of  China, 
387 ;  ripening,  variations  in,  64 ; 
stones,  splitting  of,  62, 75 ;  trees  killed 
by  parafBn,  20;  wall  at  Versailles" 
263 

Peaches  at  Barnet,  197;  bad,  367;  cul- 
ture of,  12,  90,  239  J  dried,  109 ;  early, 
268;  from  France,  30  ;  new  early,  in 
1877, 175;  ripening  of,  287;  show  of, 
267 ;  transplanting,  336 

Pear,  Beurr^  de  I'Assomption,  233; 
Doyennd  dn  Comice,  203;  Emile  de 
Heyst  a  good  November,  561;  Jo- 
sephine  de   Malines,  429 ;    Knight's 


Monarch, 304;  Monseigneur  des  Hons, 

276  ;  the,  in  Kent,  303 ;  the  Washing- 
ton, 287 
Pears,  autumn,  333;  best  bearing,  36  >, 

433;    culture  of,  90;  eirly,   107,    183; 

from  France,  51 ;  gathering,  265'  350  ; 

November  and  Dgceraber,  513  ;  Octo- 
ber and  November,  423,  453  ;  on  Pear 

stocks,  631 ;  September  and  0  itob  ;r, 

331;  spots  on,  537  ;  storing,  233.  457 
Pear   tree,    ornatnenbal -leave  1,     416  ; 

rooted  on  both  sides  of  wall,  316 
Pear  trees,  training,  517 
Pear  walls  of  the  future,  429 
Pea,  Sweet,  Violet  Q  i3en,  563 
Peas,  early,  6  ;  ditt ),  under  glass,  631 ; 
from  June  to  De;emb3r,  579;  green 
tops  of,  for  soups,  331;  in  November, 
433 ;    in  pots,    early,  36 ;    late,  cul- 
ture of,  186  ;  ditto,  in  pots,  163  ;  notes 
on,  135,  340;  under  glass,  643  ;  Sweet, 
in  Covent  Garden,  30 

Pelargonium  incplnatam,  658 ;  Lafay- 
ette, 191;  L'Ble^ante,  413  ;  Littre,  191; 
New  Life,  313;  Pioaae-,  433;  Queen 
Victoria,  178;  RolU^soa's  Unique,  491  ; 
Spotted  Gem,  113  ;  tricolor,  91  ;  White 
Vesuvius,  555 

Pelargoniums  at  Ohiswick,  133.  333; 
at  Swanley,  lO'i ;  bedding,  285; 
double  Ivy-leaved,  151;  for  winter 
decoration,  463,  430 ;  imp-oved,  410  ; 
in  winter,  310;  large-tlDwered,  66,  113, 
239;  notes  on,  13;  select  Z^nal,  406  ; 
standard,  420  ;  tricolor,  33;  Vesuvius, 
sports  of,  463  ;  wintering,  674,  580  ; 
winter-flowering,  604 

PellKi  Ornithopus  var.  Braohyptrum, 
204 

Penrose,  effect  of  winter  on  shrubs  at, 
in  1860-61,  41 

Pensbemon  Iffitus,  199  ;  sacandiflorus, 
174 

Pentstemons  in  autumn,  314 

Perennials  and  biennials,  38 

Perfumery,  Cassie  in,  303  ;  Jasmine  in, 
309 ;  Tuberose  in,  309  ;  Violet  in,  310 

Peristeria  elata,  163,  201,  234 

Persimmon,  Japanese,  411 

Petit  Trianon,  English  garden  side  of 
the,  513 

Pctreea  volubilis,  40 

Petunias,  green,  13 1 ;  notes  on,  67  ;  seed- 
ling, at  S,7denham,  lU  ;  strip  3d,  at 
Baling,  103 

Phaias  Dodgsoni,  194 

Phalienopsids  at  Chelsea,  510 

Phalsenopsis  amabilis,  572 

Phellodendron  amurense,  130,  510 

Philesia  buxitolia,  50, 103,  491,  613 

Phlox  Beauty  oE  Edinburgh,  .81; 
Drummondi,  notes  on,  39, 137 

Phlox  Drummondi  grandiflora,  462  ;  the 
species  of,  298 

Phloxes,  autumn-flowering,  1st ;  her- 
baceous, 181;  select,  415;  Bummer, 
flowering,  181 ;  tall,  7 

Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  134 

Photinia  serrulata,  large,  56 

Polyanthus  nivosus,  510 

Phylloxera  and  its  changes,  183 ;  and 
sandy  soils  334,  best  remedy  for, 
103  ;  in  Devonshire,  384 ;  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  604 

Physalis  Alkekengi,  440  ;  peruviana, 
623 

"  Physical  Geography,"  360 

Physostegia  imbricata,  215 

Picea  peotinatia  Massoni,  43 ,  religiosa, 
coning  of,  6 

Picotees,  notes  on,  114, 138 ;  propagat- 
ing, 79;  yellow,  616 

Pieris  japonica,  424 

Pilocereus  fossulatus,  133 ;  senilis,  30 

Pilumna  fragrans,  416,  573 

Pine-apple  Nursery  Fete,  76 

Pine-apple  Place,  Begonias  at,  103 

Pine-apples,  eating,  102  ;  imported,  463; 
keeping  after  ripe,  383  ;  West  Indian, 
126;  white  scale  on,  80 

Pine  lands,  the,  in  Gergia,  18 


Pines  the    Corsican,  sowing,  683 ;  the 

stone,  273  ;  the  Swiss,  265 
Pine  seeds,  germination  of,  238 
Pine  tree  oil,  152 
Pines,  culture  of,  115  ;  show  of,  267 ; 

the  Screw,  184 
Pink,  the  old  White,  78 
Pinks,  491 ;  Chinese  or  Japanese,  520  ; 
culture  of,  90 ;  in  Shakespeare,  236  ; 
mule,  313;    notes  on,  114;    old  and 
new,  418  ;  propagating,  79 ;  treatment 
of,  349 
Pinus  Boursieri,483  ;  Cembra,  263,  273  ; 
373 ;     contorta,    318 ;     'omorika,   14 ; 
pyrenaica,  319  ;  tamrac,  341 

Pistaciae  and  their  uses,  355 

Pistacia  tribe,  the,  393 

Pitbury,  the  Australian,  46 

Pitcher-plants;at  Chelsea,  271 

Pitmaston  Pear,  416 

Pits,  cold, 'covering  for,  580,  601 

Pittospornm  Tobira,  80 

Plane,  the  Oriental,  223 

Plans,  garden,  51 

Planters,  hints  for,  337 

Planting  Cabbage?,  315;  Celery  in 
trenches,  from  seed-bed,  74;  in  H.yde 
Park,  199 ;  railway,  311  ;  hardy 
bulbs,  227 

Planting  out  Broccoli,  74 

Plant-boxes,  aijastiole,  182 

Plant-cases,  heated,  69;  Wardian,  221 

Plant  houses,  214 

Plant-lore  of  Shakespeare,  16,  43,  53, 
85,  109,  137.  163,  179,  211,  233  ;  notes 
on  the,  289 

Plant,  a  winter-flowering  for  the  dinner 
table,  154  ;  the  Compass,  511 

Plants,  airing,  41 ;  Alpine,  at  home, 
177,  215;  ascent  of  water  in,  268  ; 
bedding,  503  ;  ditto,  culture  of,  162  ; 
ditto,  spring  sown,  196 ;  bulbous, 
potting  of,  312 ;  Chinese  drawings 
of,  103;  colour  in,  320;  damping,  41 ; 
decorative  at  Clapton,  510 ;  distri- 
bution of,  330 ;  effects  of  blue  light 
on,  134;  fed  or  injured,  439;  fine- 
leaved,  133  ;  for  covering  bare  places 
under  trees,  319 ;  for  Wardian  cases, 
268  ;  geographical  distiibution  of, 
476,  601,  636,  593,  612,  637,  662; 
greenhouse,  266  ;  hard  -  wooded 
greenhoa;e,  265  ;  ditto,  housing, 
294;  hardy  at  Kdinburgh,  316,  417; 
ditto  for  narrow  beds,  10  ;  her- 
baceous culture  of,  161 ;  ditto  divid- 
ing, 349 ;  hybridization  of,  621  ;  in 
flower  at  York,  533  ;  in  Paddington 
Canal,  268 ;  in  Shakespeare,  notes  on, 
337 ;  stands,  431 ;  longivity  of  varieties 
of,  209;  medicinal,  409;  ditto,  Ban- 
bury, 4 ;  miscellaneous,  28, 75,  76, 148, 
194,  243,  268 ;  mystical,  218 ;  new, 
263 ;  new  mode  of  propagating.  224 ; 
out-door  in  Edinburgh,  2C0 ;  packing 
in  damp  material,  493  ;  preparations 
for  wintering,  674;  propagation  of 
by  roots,  389 ;  protecting  half-hardy, 
501 ;  rock,  hardy,  270 ;  scent-yielding, 
173,210,230,  308,  417,  491;  shading, 
41;  stove.  266;  sweet-scented,  441 ; 
tied  into  bundles,  56  ;  timely  repot- 
ting of,  153 ;  unseasonably  in  bloom, 
418,  670;  Wardian,  cases  for,  244 ; 
water,  a  raft  for,  68  ;  wearied,  61  ; 
winter-flowering,  310 ;  ditto  useful, 
139 ;  wintering,  607  ;  yellow-flowered, 
272 ;  in  bloom,  583  ;  migration  of, 
682 ;  naming,  690 ;  wild,  of  New 
England,  687  ;  in  poor  soil,  615;  fine- 
leaved,  hardy,  626 

"  Plants  of  Eastern  Europe,"  243 

Platanus  orientalis,  226 

Pleiones,  or  Indian  Crocuses,  468 

Plough,  Skye,  553 

Plumbago  capensis,  66 

Plum,  the  Czar,  668 ;  the  Victoria,  699 

Plums  in  Kent,  333 

Plum  trees  at  Versailles,  304 

P'ldocarpus  macrophjlla,  655 


Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  finely  flowered, 

660,  683  ;  dwarf,  688 
Poinsettias,    bottom    heat    for,   416 

double,  617 
Poisoning  by  honey,  272  ;  by  Laburnum 

seeds,  273 
Polianthes  tnberosa  in  perfumery,  309 
"  Pollen,"  204 
Pollen,  old,  219 

Polyanthus,  Gold-leaved,  297;  Hose-in 
Hose,  443 

P0I5  gonum  Brunonis,  417;  sachalinense, 
692 

Polypodium  Scouleri,|204 

Polystichum  munitum,  204 

Pomegranate  in  America,  255 ;  in 
Shakespeare,  15 

Pomegranates,  fruit  of,  410 

Pomewater  in  Shakespeare,  10 

Pomological  aociety  of  America,  344 

Pond  weeds,  198 

Popering  in  Shakespeare.  16 

Poppies,  Alpine,  318 

Poppy  in  Shakespeare,  16 ;  white,  5 

Poppywort,  the  Pky  blue,  103 

Popular  British  Fangi,  201 

Posts,  preserving,  433 

Potash  and  Vines,  47,  64 

Potato,  Alpha,  a  good  earl,y,  74 ;  Hamp- 
shire Hero,  235;  in  Shakespeare,  16  ; 
of  the  future,  the,  315  ;  Schoolmaster, 
311 ;  Sweet,  flowering  of  the,  21 

Potato  Beetle  defeated,  1 ;  in  Iowa,  337 

Potato  crop,  the,  of  1876.  233;  in  Ire- 
land, 231;  wreck  of,  199 

Potato  crops  in  Kent.  315 

Potato-digging  machine,  316 

Potato  disease,  74;  and  Salus,  85,  214, 
368  ;  outbreak  of,  2 ;  remedies  for, 
363 

Potato  exhibition,  333 

Potato-sprouts  for  seed,  6 

Potato  stores,  575 

Potatoes,  236;  Archdeacon  Denison  on, 
223;  a».  Bingley  Hall,  556;  culture  of, 
186 ;  disease  in,  124 ;  disease-proof, 
368,  391,  414,  458,  413  ;  from  1  lb.  of 
seed,  333 ;  grafting,  522  ;  greening  for 
seed,  196 ;  in  Germany,  320 ;  in  Wor- 
cestershire, 506  ;  lifting  early,  281 ;  on 
newly  broken  up  land,  351;  seed,  over- 
ripe, 238;  ;sub3titato  for,  453;  t'to 
crops  of,  in  market  gardens,  127  ;  the 
two  best,  433;  forcing,  601;  new, 
688 

Pots,  worms  in,  191 

Potting,  soil  for,  262 

Primrose  in  Shakespeare,  17;  Moun- 
tain Evening,  303 

Primroses,  232  ;  coloured,  496 ;  hardy, 
wet  on,  233  ;  evening,  683 

Primula  capitata,416,  459;  Princess,  333; 
Mrs.  Barron,  338  ;  White  Lady,  338  ; 

Primulas,  463 ;  Chinese,  winter,  310  ; 
crossing,  533  ;  culture  of,  113,  239  ; 
575;  double,  265;  Gilbert's  new  double, 
411,  463  ;  two  good  Chinese,  634,  685     ■ 

Pritchardia  grandis,  439 

Propagating  Centaureas,  165,  201 ;  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  273;  plants, 
new  mode  of,  231 ;  Wallflowers,  293  ; 
by  leaves,  181 ;  by  roots,  339 

Protection,  does  It  protect,  383 ;  winter, 
569,  681 

Prunes  in  Shakespeare,  18 

Pruning  fruit  trees,  summer,  29 

Prcmus,  the  Carolina,  236 

Pteris  Layi,  438  ;  Dixoni,  671 

Puefballs,  giant,  210 

Pumpkin  seeds,  213 

Pumpion  in  Shakespeare,  42 

Pyrethrum  aureum  laciniatum,  416 

Prethrum,  best,  notes  on,  227  ;  double, 
647  ;  notes  on,  13  ;  select,  416 

Pyrus  arbntif olia,  367  ;  Maulei,  fruit 
344 


Q. 

Quince  in  Shakespeare,  42 
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Badish  in  Shakespeare,  42 

Kadishea,  74  ;  for  autumn  and  winter, 

24!.) ;  preparation  of  ground  for,  453 
Radish-pods,  cooked,  183 
Raft,  a,  for  water  plants,   15,    68,   84 
Railway  planting,  311 
Rain  tree,  the,  240 
Raisin  in  Shakespeare,  43 
R,Hnuuciilu3  aconitifolius  fl.  pi.,  492 
Ranunculuses,  the,  129  ;  Enslish  names, 

for,  198  ;  notes  on,  114 
Raspberriep,  culture  of,  91 ;    in  Kent, 

353  ;  on  a  new  plan,  217 
Rating  gardens,  219 
Rata  and  climbers,  353 
Reading,  annual*  at,  56 
Redwood,  the,  295  i  as  underwood,  434; 

in  England,  437  ;  tree,  large,  340 
Reeds  in  Shakespeare,  43 
Regent's  Park,  bedding  plants  in,  320; 

floral  decorations  at,  32;    water   in, 

175 
Ro-potiing,  timely,  153 
Reservoirs  Bill,  the,  167 
Restaurants,  vegetarian,  320 
Retinospora  ericoidcs  a  misnomer,  553; 

588,  janiperoides,  404 

Reviews— 

t   A  Book  about  Rosea  :  How  to  Grow 

and  Show  them,  290 

A  New  London  Flora:  or  Handbook 

to  the  Botanical  Localities  of   the 

Metropolitan  Districts,  170 

Annates    du    Jardin     Botanique     de 

Buitenzorg,  532 
Brief,  533 

Cottage  Gardening,  103 
Diagnoses  de  CucurbitaceesNouvelles, 

243 
Dictionary  for  the  Pocket,  337 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 

and  Geology,  404 
Enumeration  Mcthodiqnc  des  Plantes 
NouvcUes     ou    Interressantes    qui 
ont  cto  Signaleos  en  1876  par  Andre 
de  Vos,  460 
Familiar  Wild  Flowers,  1C8 
Ferns,  Brifish  and  Foreign,  103 
Ferns  of  the  British  Isles,  577  - 
Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles, 

170 
Flowering    Plants     and    Ferns     of 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Albania,  2J3 
Food  :  Some  Account  of  its  Sources, 

Constituents,  and  Uses,  460 
Fossil  Plants  and  their  Testimony  in 
Reference  to  the  Doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion, 203 
Bandbook  to  the  Environs  of  London 

(3  vols.).  360 
HorLiculturo,  142 

Kettner's    Book    of    the    Table  :    a 
Manual      of      Cookery— Practical, 
Theorctrical,  Historical,  379 
Kitchen  and  Market  Gardening,  577 
Leaves  from  my  Sketch  Book,  532 
Medicinal  Plants,  103 
Physical  Geography,  360 
Pollen,  204 

Popular  British  Fungi,  204 
Researc'icis  on  the  Fossil  Remains  of 
the  Extinct  Mammals  of  Australia, 
with  a  Notice  of  the  Extinct  Mar- 
supials of  Eng'and,  360 
The  Different  Forms  of   Flowers  or 

Plants  of  the  Same  Species,  241 
The  Fern  World,  203 
The   Royal    Parks   and    Gardens   of 

London,  242 
Thompson's    Gardeners'     Assistant, 

676 
Van  Houtte's   Flore  des    Serres    et 

ct  Jardins  de  TEurope,  532 
\Veather  Warners  for  Watchers,  460 


Rbexia  v'rginica,  175 
Rhodanthes,  notes  on,  13 


Rhododendron      califomicum,       206 ; 
Countess    of   Derby,    28 ;    Princess 
Royal,  296 
Rhodondendrons,  Liliputian,   77,  236  ; 

Novelty,  693 
nhubarb  at  Banbury,  4;    in  Shakes- 
43;  late  gathering  of,  135;  Monarch, 
453 ;  forcing,  627 
Ribes  aureum,  271 
Rice  in  Shakespeare,  43 
Richardia    gethiopica,    283 ;   maculata, 

640 
Richmond  Park,  23 
Ricinus  Gibsoni,  399 
River  sides,  protecting,  279 
Rivers,  Thomas,  death  of,  411 
Hivina  humilis,  52) 

Robinia  dubia,  5^2  ;  umbraculifcra,  405 
Rockets,  Double,  256 
Rock-garden  and  sculpture,  432 
Rock  plants,  hardy,  270 
Rockwork.  345;  in  Fdinburgh,  560 
Rocks,  high,  in  park  scenery,  129 
RoUisson's,  Messrs.,  Indian  Azaleas  at, 

221 
Roman  ploughs,  ancient,  631 
Romneya  Coulteri,  228,  247,  393  ;  hardy 

in  Dublin,  223 
Root  Fungi,  459 
Root-pruning  fruit  trees,  312 
Root  show,  Messrs.   Sutton's,  530 
Roots,  air,  on  Vines,  276,  316;    prooa- 

gation  by,  389 
Ro.^a  viridiflora,  34 

Rose,  a  green,  34;  a  November,  534; 
Baroness  Rothschild,  673  ;  Beauty  of 
Glazenwood,  30  ;    Bengal  verte,   34; 
Bessie  Johnson,  climbing,  30  ;  Burgh- 
ley  Yellow,  65  ;   Cheshunt    Hybrid, 
543 ;  climbing  on  Grass,  487 ;    Crim- 
son Cliina,  4H2 ;    cultivation  of    the, 
369;  devcniensis,  climbing,  8;  Gloire 
de  Dijon,   333,  542  ;    Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  23  ;  Marochal  Niel,  512  ;  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  146 ;  May  Quennell, 
23;    Niphetos,  78;    Rove    d'Or,  256; 
Single  China,  570  ;  the,  as  a  scent- 
yielding   plant,  173;  York  and  Lan- 
caster, 56 
"  Rose  Annual,'*  44t 
Rose  farms  of  Roumelia,  173,  175 
Rose  hedges.  282 
Rosemary  in  Shakespeare,  85 
Rose  Show,  Alexander  Park,  27  ;  West 

of  England,  52 
Rose  Soeiety,  National,  367 
Rose  Society's  Show,  National,  26 
Rose  tree,  an  ancient,  393 
Rose  trees,  umbrella-shaped,  573 
Roses,  a  few  greenhouse,  573;  a  garden 
of,  105  ;  among  the,  220  ;  and  Clema- 
tises mixed,  399  ;  and  Tritomas,  247; 
at   Nottingham,   79;     best    time  for 
manuring,    33,   73  ;    Christmas,    256, 
658  ;   climbing,  340  ;    culture  of,  9J ; 
cut,  76  ;   from  cuttings,  75  ;   green, 
53;  in  November,  610;  in  pots,   233; 
in  Shakespeare,  53  ;    late-bloomtng, 
437;    ditto,  in  pots,  441  ;    Marechal 
Niel,  forcing,  487 ;    Moss,  in  Covent 
Garden,  30  ;  new,  471 ;   notes  ou,  38, 
39 ;  old,  31 ;  on  their  own  roots,  1,  34, 
414  ;     planting    and   pruning,    512; 
selections  of,  290;  Tea,  512  ;  the  best 
forty-eight,    471 ;    their  propagation 
and  culture,  5i0 
Roumania,  wild  flowers  in,  56,  79 
Roumelia,  Rose  farms  of,  173,  175 
Royal  Botanical  Society,  56 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 

293 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  28,  75, 143, 

194,  243,  333,  459,  555 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  469 
'"  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  of  London," 

243 
Rubus  laciniatus,  fruit  of,  255 
Rudbeckia  bicolor,  176,  223 ;  Newmanni, 
417 


Rue  in    Shakespeare,    86  ;     Meadow, 

Yellow,  84 
Rush  in  Shakespeare,  86 
Rye  in  Shakespeare,  109 


Saffron  Crocus,  375 

Saffron  in  Shakespeare,  109 

Salading,  culture  of,  240,  283 ;  Dande- 
lion, 522,  579,6)2 

Salislaurifolia,  3L 

Saltpetre  and  Mushrooms,  163 

Salus  ard  the  potato  disease,  80,  241, 
3:8 

Salvia  Bruaisti,  41G,  462 

Salvias  in  winter,  310 

Samphire  in  Shakespeare,  111 

Sandersonia  aurantiacs,  3:'9 

Santa  rosa,  Almond  planting  a*,  20 

Sap,  flow  of  the,  147,  193 

Sarracenia  Chelsoni,  459 

Satyriums  at  Tottenham,  19D 

Sarory  in  Shakespeare,  111 

Sawfly,  a  destructive,  509 

Saxifraua  Burseriana,  256 

Scabiosa  caucasica,  346 

Scarecrow,  Chinese,  286 

Schistostega  peimata,  203 

Scillasibirica  alba,  418 

Scion  on  stock,  influence  of,  150 

Scotland,  Desfontainea  spinoea  in,  30  ; 
New  Z3aland  Flax  tiowering  ]'d,  151 ; 
the  Edelweiss  in,  178;  the  Golden, 
Chestnut  in,  223 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  52, 
170,  658 

Scraper  Mat,  metal,  405 

Sculpture  and  rock  gardans,  432 

Scutellaria  Mociniana,  2 

Seasons,  teachings  of  the,  327 

Sea-water,  effect  of,  on  land,  69 

Sedge  in  Shakeapeare,  ill 

Sedum  Sieboldi  in  vases,  367 

Seed,  changing,  523  ;  killed,  a  country- 
man on,  580  ;  Potato  eprout.3  for,  6  ; 
Potatoes  from  1  lb.  of,  223 

Seed-saving  v.  vegetable-growing,  167 

Seeds  and  paraffin  oil,  35  ;  injurious  to 
animals,  128  ;  sma'I,  raising,  397  ; 
travelling,  316 ;  adulterated,  603;  long- 
buried,  609 

Seghers,  Daniel,  33 

Sempervivum  tabula^forme,  393 

Senna  in  Shakespeare,  113 

September,  frosts  ii,323;  SLrawberries 
in.  316 

Service  tree,  fruits  of  the,  393  ;  in 
France,  301 

Sequoia  sempervLrens  295;  as  under 
wood.431;  in  England,  437  ;  large,  340 

Shaddocks,  large,  532 

Shakespeare,  garden-craft  of,  331  (see 
Plant-lore) 

Shows,  three  days',  363 

Shropshire,  trees  in,  85 

Shrubberies,  treatment  of,  185,  239,  483 

Shrubs  at  Penrose,  1860-61,  4 1 ;  autumn- 
flowering,  363  ;  deciduous,  pruning, 
373  ;  evergreen,  propagating,  273  ; 
flowering,  hardy,  70  ;  for  forcing, 
575  ;  Japanese,  at  home,  171  ;  new 
and  rare  in  Ireland,  660 

Siberian  Squill,  white,  413 

Sicily,  a  remarkable  hailstone  in,  16) 

Silene  Elizabeths,  393 

Silphium  laciniatum,  290 

Singapore  and  its  vegetation,  317 

Slugs,  precautions  against,  4?4 
Smilases,  hardy,  437 
Snapdragons,  treatment  of,  313 
Soil,  deep,  208  ;   potting,  262  ;    ditto, 

storing,  536 
Solanums,  berry-bearing,  265,  433  ;  cul- 
ture of,  1 13 
Somerset,  Conifers  at,  152 
Sonerila  Hendersoni,  416 
Sonerilas  as  winter  flowers,  490 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  in  winter,  488 
SorbuB  domestica,  fruits  of,  392 
Sorrel  tree,  the,  175 


Sowing  Lettuces  for  winter,  74 

Speargrass  in  Shakespeare,  112 

Spinach,  culture  of,  233  ;  winter,  sow- 
ing, 135 

Spira3a  Aruncus,  1  ;  C93spit0Ea,  203 ; 
Filipendula  fl.-pl.,  65  ;  Thunbergi, 
374 ;  tomentosa,  374 

Spiraeas,  the,  137,  319 

Springhead,  Watercresses  at,  292 

Spruce,  blue,  194 ;  Hemlock,  a  weeping, 
283,  437 

Spruce,  the  Colorado,  71 

Squash  in  Shakespeare,  113 

Squill,  white,  430;  white,  Siberian,  383 

Stains  on  pavements,  243 

Stanhopeas,  notes  on,  624 

Srapelias,  52;  a  few,  524;  at  Kew,  123, 
298 

S'ephanotis  as  a  basket  plant,  519; 
floribunda,  443;  in  small  pots,  467 

Sternbergia  lutea,  416 

Stings..  Onion-juice  cure  for,  391 

Stoba3a  purpurea,  56 

Stock,  Mauve  Beauty,  209 

Stock  seed,  home-saved,  412 

Stocks,  East  Lothian,  4G4 

St;-,ver  in  Shakespeare,  113 

Stove  plants,  sweet-scented,  411 

Stone  walls,  ornamenting.  153 

Stoves,  Barnard's  Slow-combustion, 
550;  kerosene,  486 

St.  John's-worts,  the  shrubby,  23J 

St.  Panl's  Cathedral  Garden,  303,  510 

St.  Peter's  Sperm,  SO 

Strawberry  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  151 ; 
Indian,  naturalised  in  Cornwall,  66  J  ; 
the,  in  Shakespeare,  137 

Strawberry  ground,  treatment  of,  350 

Strawberry  tree,  a,  611 

Strawberries  at  Barnet,  198  ;  autumn- 
fruiting,  335,  364,  467 ;  clearing  run- 
ners, 267 ;  culture  of,  12,  66;  in  Kent, 
359;  in  New  York,  2;  in  pots,  255; 
in  September,  316;  potting  of,  162  j 
remarks  on,  170 ;  varieties  of,  20 

Strelitzias  at  Kew,  534 

Streptocarpus  Greeni  delicatus,  194 

Strychnia,  Coffee  as  an  antidote  to,  3.7 

Stuartia  virginicn,  78 

Study  of  the  Cucumber  family,  243 

Summers,  sunless,  0J3 

Sunflower,  the  Silvery,  280 

Swanley,  new  Pelargoniums  at,  103 

Sweet  Bays,  OU 

Sweet  Majorum  in  Shakespeare,  133 

Sweet  Pea  Violet  Queen,  560 

Sweet  Peas,  80  ;  for  market,  103;  in 
spring,  201 

Sweet  Potato,  flowering  of  the,  21 

Sweet  Williams.  126 

Sycamore  timber,  374 

Sydenham,  seedling  Petunias  at,  151 

Sycamore  in  Shakespeare,  133 

Symphytum  officinale  var.,  63;  orien 
tale,  109 

Syringa  Emodi,  419 

Syringe  Emodi,  419 


Taberna^montana  camassa,  63 

Table  decorations,  271 

Table  plant,  a  winter- flowering,  15 

Tamarinds  :  a  caution,  372 

Tar  dangerous  to  trees,  287 

Taste,  modern,  a  paper  on,  365 

Taxodium  distichum,  405 

Tea,  flowers  for  perfuming,  40;  Para- 
guay, 552 

Tecoma  radicans  sanguinea  prsecos, 
327 

Tellimas,  346 

Temperature,  influence  of,  on  the  ger- 
mination of  Pine  seeds,  226 

Testacella  haliotoidea,  35 

Thalia  dealbata  not  hardy,  10 

Thalictrnm  flavum,  84 

"  The  Fern  World,"  203 

Thistle,  the,  in  Shakespeare,  133 ;  the 
Milk,  9 
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Thorns  in  Shakespeare,  139 
Thrifts,  the  Prickly,  6G 
Thuja  gigantea,  fruiting  of,  343 
Thunbergia  laurifolia,  420 
Thyme  in  Shakespeare,  166 
Tillandsia  usneoides,  449 
Timber,  European,  481;  best  time  for 
felling,  434;  sale  of,  atLonRleat,  162  ; 
Sycamore,  374 
Time  coming,  a  good,  139 
Toad-flaxes,  British,  345 
Toadstools  in  Shakespeare,  169 
Todea  barbata,  416 
Todeas,  shading,  398 
Tomato,   Hathaway's   Esoelsior,    234 ; 

Stamfordian,  128 
Tomato  disease,  320,  356,  388 ;  in  Pratice, 

3  4 
Tomato  farms,  38 
Tomato  salad,  a,  74 

Tomatoes    and    coal   as':ies,    506  ;    at 
Burghley,  14-,  391;  diseased,  390;  for 
profit,  78  ;  notes  on,  107 ;  varieties  of, 
643 
Tomicas  chaliographus,  568 
Tonqoin  Bean,  the,  232 
Too  soon,  163 
Torenia  Fournieri,  154,  191,   194,  413, 

467.  616 
Toumefortia  heliotropioides,  78 
Tour   St.   Jacques,    plan    of    garden 

around,  236 
Town  gardens,  soil  in,  146 
TosicopMsea  spectabilis,  14 
Transplanting,  difficult,  349 ;  fruit  trees, 

336,  337;  summer,  6 
Trapa  natans,  200,  339 
Tree,  a  new,  510;   new  India-rubber, 

388 
Tree  altitudes,  663 
Tree   Carnation     A.    Alegatiere,    555 ; 

Osman  Pasha,  338 
Tree  felling  by  electricity,  437 
Tree  planting  at  Woolwich,  660 
Tree  studio,  a,  367 
Trees  and  electricity,  167 
Trees  and  leaves,  55,  104 
Trees,  aquatic,  273  ;  clothing  bare  places 
under,    319  ;    commemoration,  437  ; 
electric   conductivity  of,  388;   ever- 
green, propagating,  273 ;  excrescences 
on,  49 ;  flowering,  hardy,  70 ;  gas  tar 
dangerous  to,  287 ;  gas  tar  not  inj  u- 
rious  to,  364 ;   in  Cornwall.   273  ;    in 
England,    Mr.  Meehan   on,  205 ;    in 
graveyards,  438 ;  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, 405 ;    in  Marylebone,  655 ;    in 
Shropshire,  85 ;  in  towns,  131 ;  in  tubs, 
297 ;  Ivy  on  hollow,  388 ;   Japanese, 
at  home,  171 ;  memorial,  205;  moving, 
662;  nursery,  staufiard  size  of,  210 ; 
on  mounds,  433 ;   planting,  479 ;  Sia- 
mese twin,  32,  83 ;  suitable  for  screens, 
479 ;  the,  of  Judeea,  206  ;  in  Washing- 
ton. 683 


Triteleia  uniflora  in  pots,  74 

Tritoma  grandis,  449  ;  in  Ireland,  684  ; 
Macowani,  112,  247,  329;  Uvaria,  163 

Tritomas  and  Roses.  247 

Tritonia  aurea  in  November,  413 

TroUius  europteus,  287,  493 

Tropa?Dlura  Ball  of  Pire,  574 ;  as  a  stan- 
dard, 489  ;  Bedfont  Rival,  113;  Per- 
fection, 555  ;  polyphyllum,  513  ; 
speciosum,  271,  513  ;  aitto,  in  Scot- 
land, 491 ;  ditto,  in  Warwickshire,  558; 
tuberosum,  399,  463 

Tropteolums  for  winter,  487;  notes  on. 
91 

Tropics,  a  friend  in  the,  330 

Trumpet  Creeper,  337 

Tuberose  in  perfumery,  309  ;  Pearl,  3it 

Tuileries  garden,  the,  2 

Tulips  at  Christmas,  490 ;  collection  of 
show,  493 ;  culture  of,  266 ;  notes  on, 
39 

Tulip  trees,  large,  481,  486,  531 

Turf,  renovating,  509 

Turk's-cap  Cactus,  443 

Turnips  at  Chiswick,  123  ;  culture  of,  33, 
283;  in  Shakespeare,  166  ;  laSe.  thin- 
ning, 185  ;  preserving,  in  winter,  50t  ; 
sowing,  in  dry  weather,  13  ;  price  of, 
601 


U. 

Ungnadia  speciosa,  273 
Upas  tree,  407 


Valleys,  frost  in,  39 

Vallisneria  spiralis,  537 

Van  Mons,  389 

Vanda  ccerulea,  440 

Variegation  in  plants,  curious  fact 
about,  151 

Vases  in  autumn,  33)  ;  flora  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  334;  and  gardening, 
S81 

Vegetable  crops,  126 

Vegetable- growing  v.  seed-savino:,  167 

Vegetables  and  water,  556 

Vegetables  at  Chiswick,  219  ;  at  Singa- 
pore, 317 ;  French,  and  fruits,  60  ; 
new,  80  ;  old,  80  ;  select,  503  ;  show 
of,  267,  263,  314  ;  tried  at  Chiswick, 
123 

Vegetarian  Restaurants,  320 

Vegetarian  Society,  meetinpf  of,  435 

Vegetarians  in  Germany,  212 

Vegetation  and  man,  80 

Vegetation  in  Jane,  70  ;   in  Norway, 
233  ;    minute,   313 ;    of    the  Miocene 
period,  276;  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
593 
Veitch  Memorial  Fund,  440,  556 
Veltheimia  viridifolia,  399 
Venice  and  its  gardens,  464 
Verbena  Grass,  495 


Verbenas  at  Chiswick,  124 ;  for  bedding, 
38;  in  pots,  466 

Vernon,  Mount,  21 

Veronica  Andersoni,  488 ;  Dabneyi,  112 

Veronicas,  culture  of,  113,  265  ;  in  No- 
vember, 610 

Versailles,  a  Peach  wall  at.  253 ;  an 
Indian.  249  ;  Plum  trees  at,  304 

Vetches  in  Shakespeare,  167 

Viburnum  plicatum,  231 

Vine,  a  town,  412 ;  culture  of  the,  513; 
in  London,  327 ;  large,  at  Viceregal 
Lodge,  Dublin,  343;  ditto,  at  Finchley, 
126,  157 

Vine  borders,  construction  of,  514 ; 
covering  early,  2 ;  experiments  in 
making,  563;  top-dressing,  476 

Vine  disease,  new,  45  i 

Vine  diseases,  423 

Vine-grafting,  experiments  in,  229 

Vine  leaves,  coloured,  436 

Vine  mildew,  333 

Vine  roots,  fungus  on,  230 

Vine  stem,  an  old,  305 

Vineries,  late,  239 ;  management  of, 
50,  335 ;  manure-water  in,  103,  142, 
150;  site  for,  513 

Vineyards,  the  French,  143 

Vines,  air-roots,  276,  316,  339;  and 
potash,  47,  61,  547;  bleeding,  305,593  ; 
culture  of,  115  ;  disbudding  and  thin- 
ning, 516;  diseases  of,  517;  dressing 
for,  450 ;  from  Gethsemane,  265 ;  in 
pots,  450,500;  in  Shakespeare,  179; 
on  back  walls,  533,  567 ;  planting,  514 ; 
pot,  517  ;  pruning,  450  ;  scalding,  433  ; 
spot  in,  423 ;  warts  on  leaves  of,  423 

Vintage  in  the  Pyrenees,  429 

Viola  Munbyana,  510;  Vestal,  169 

Violas,  442;  at  Chiswick,  123  ;  bedding, 
446 ;  ditto,  in  autumn,  462 ;  by  post, 
333,  430;  culture  of,  15i;  in  Shake- 
speare, 211 ;  notes  on,  13,  91, 114 ;  the 
best.  463 

Violet  in  perfumery,  310  ;  new  doub'e 

white,  536 
Violet  banks,  363 

Violet  leaves,  diaeased,  293 

Virginian  Creeper   at  home,  74 ;    pro- 
pagating, 436 
Vittadinia  triloba,  346 
Vriesia  brachystachya,  416 

w. 

Walks,  to  keep  clean,  578;  treatmcn'^  of, 

480 
Wallflowers,  492  ;  propagating,  293 
Walls,  covering,  304 ;  flowers  on,  417 ; 

fruit  tree,   63;    stove,    ornamenting, 

150 
Walnut  in  Shakespeare,  213 
Walnut  trees,  large,  32,  152 
Waltham  Cross,  Roses  at,  105 
Warden  in  Shakespeare,  212 
Wardian  cases,  plants  for,  244,  2G8 
Wasps'  nests,  to  destroy,  265 


Water,  the  degradation  of,  113;  treat- 
ment of,  146 ;  underground,  380 
Watering,  74 
Watercresses  at  Springhead.  292 

Water  Lilies,  planting,  418 

Water  plants,  a  raft  for,  58,  8t 

Water  weeds,  244 

Water-weed,  American,  341 

"  Weather  Warnings  for  Watchers," 
460 

Wedding  decorations,  483 

Weeds,  when  to  destroy,  23 

Wellingtonia,  weeping,  562 

Welsh  meadow,  a,  307 

Wheat  iu  Shakespeare,  233 ;  Mummy, 
361 

Wigtownshire,  wild  flovrers  on  the  sea- 
coast  or,  33 

Wild  flowers,  exhibition  of,  234 ;  garden 
of,  363 

Willow  in  Shakespeare,- 334 

Wilson  Raft,  the,  15 

Wimbledon  Common,  gravel  from,  173 

Windflowers,  autumn,  295,  311 

Wine,  unfermenteJ,  255 

Winter,  Begonias  in,  411  ;  Calla 
Ecthiopica  in,  311  ;  Carnations,  tree, 
in,  310;  Chrj'santhemums  in,  311; 
Cinerarias  in,  311 ;  Cyclamens  in,  311 ; 
Epiphyllums  in,  311;  Pelargoniums 
in,  310;  Primulas,  Chinese,  in,  310; 
Salvias  in.  310 

Winter-sweet,  the,  14 

Wire  netting,  80 

Wishaw.  new  public  park  for,  531 

Wistaria  japonica  in  fruit,  344 

Wistaria-covered  cottage,  a,  256 

Wistarias,  Japanese,  291 

Women  as  gardeners,  293 

Wood  ashes,  196 

Woodbine  in  Shakespeare,  235 

Woods,  acreage  under,  434  ;  gravity  of, 
206 

Worm  destroyer,  a  new,  271,  318 

Worms  iupots,  191;  precautions  against, 
481 

Wormwood  in  Shakespeare,  235 

Wright's  boiler,  21 

Y. 

Yam,  Chinese,  413 

Tew,  the,  in  Shakespeare,  235  ;  adpres- 

sa,  622 
Yew,  poisoning  by,  388,  689 
Yews  and  their  uses.  620 
Yponomeuta  cognatella,  439 
Yucca  Treculeana,  323;   hardiness  of, 

3)3,  369,  446 
Yuccas,  culture  of,  134 


Zephyranthes,    the,    88;     as    border 

flowers,  104 
Zermatt,  flora  of,  135 ;  plants  from,  177 
Zinnias,  268;  Sardinian,  68 
Zygopetalum  Sedeni,  136 
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ILX^USTRATIONS 


COLOURED       PLATES. 


ANDROMEDA    JAPOXICA    ... 

BEGONIA    FRffiBELI 

CATTLEYA     DOWIANA 

CHINESE     PINKS         

OHOISYi    TERNATA  

CLEMATIS     INDIVISA    LOBA.TA 

D\HLIA    IMPERLILIS 

EDWARDSIA    GRANDIFLORA 
E3CHSCH0LTZIA     "MANDARIN"" 
EUCRTPHIA  PINNATIFOLIA 
EDBTCLES    AUSTRALASICA 

FIG,  NEGRO    LARGO 

GLADIOLUS     SAUNDERSII... 

GRAPE,    PEARSON'S     GOLDEN     QUEEN 

HYPERICUM     PATULUM      


PA  OR 
■124 

370 

418 
520 
232 
400 

352 

160 
5G8 
5U 
472 

304 

CI 
GOO 

280 


LILIUM     TUO.MPSnxtANUM 

PEAR,     DOYENNE      DU     COMFCB  .. 

PETR.EA     V0LUBILI3 

PHLOX,     BEAUTY     0?    EDINJURGU 
PRIMROSES,     HARDY  

RUODODENDROX     NOVELTY 

SAXIFRAGA    BURSERIANA 
SWEET     PEA,     VIOLET    QUEEN   ... 

TORENIA     FOURNIERt         

TOXICOPHL^EA    SPECTABILI3       ... 
TRITOMA    (KNIPHOFIA)     MACOWANI 

YUCCA    TRECULEANA  

ZEPHYBANTHES     ROSEA    

ZEPHY'BANTHES     TUBISPATHA  ... 


130 

208 

40 

184 

490 

5b2 

230 
568  . 

610 

14 

113 

328 

88 
88 
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WOODCUTS 


Acacia  Pamesiana 

Acacia  leaf      

Adonis  autumnalis    

^sculus  californica  (3  illustra- 
tions)      201, 

Agave  americana      

,,     Celsiana  

,,     densiflora       

„     Scolymus       

Agava  yucCEefolia       

Amorpliophallus  Eivieri    

Amygdala?  nana      

Andromeda  japonica 

Andropogon  citratnm         

„  Nardus 

Anemone  apennina 

,,        nemorosa 

,,         Pnisatilla 

,,         "  Robinaon'ana  " 

Antiaris  toxicaria      

Aponogeton  distachyon      

Aquilegia  vulgaris     

Arum,  a  tropical        

,,      Dragon's        

Aristolochia  fimbriata 

,,  tricaudata       

Asclepias  tuberosa  (2  illustrations) 
153, 

Aspidistra,  fruit  of 

,,         immature  fruit  of 
„  lurida  variegata 

„  section  of  fruit 

,,         seed  of 

AudleyBnd     

Avenue  of  Old  Lombardy  Poplars 
Azalea,  deciduous 

Bain  Mari^  formaceratiou 

Bamboo,  Himalayan  

Bamboos,  square-stemmed 

Baneberry        

Batatas  paniculata    

Beds,  "  cocked  up  " 

Begonia  Froebeli       

Black  Mint,  sprig  of 

Botanic  Garden  at  Port  of  Spain  ... 
Brittany,  Pastoral  Scene  in 

Brugmansia  planted  out     

Burghley  cultivator,  t lie    ... 

Cacti,    Mexican         

Calycanthua  occidentalis 

Caltba  Guerangeri  fl.-pl 

„      palustris  , 

Camellia  anemoneflora       

Campanula  macrostyla      

Canon  Kingsley's  garden 

Caper-plant,  the,  in  flower 

Capsicum  in  open  border 

Carnations  in  leaden  cups 

Cas  crom,  or  ancient  crooked  spade 

Cassia  marylandica 

Caauarina,  branch  of  

Catalpa  syringffifolia         

Caterpillar  lamp       

Cattleya  TriansB        

Caves  covered  witb  Ivy      

Cerenfl  candicans      

Chamserops  excelsa  in  Cornwall ... 

Chateau  de  St.  Suzanne      

Chicory— root  and  flowering  top  ... 

Chirita  sinensis         

Ciflsus  porphyrophylla        

Citrus,  large 

Citrus  Bergamia       

City  avenue  gardens 

Clematis  setbusBBfoHa         

„       coerulea  odorata 

„       erecta  fl.-pl.  

„       Viticella  venosa 

Clematises  on  trees  in  May 

Cloches 

CoBSus  ligniperda      

Cotton  plant...  

Cryptomeria  elegans  

CupresBua  Lawsoniana       

Cutting-pot,  section  of  a    

Oyananthua  incanus 

Cyclanthera  pedata 


308 
613 
131 

205 

397 

213 

396 

397 

683 

374 

273 

424 

495 

495 
83 
S3 
83 

r,is 

407 
613 
288 
207 
539 
329 
330 

167 
257 
257 
257 
267 
257 
57 
5B1 
593 

308 
693 
208 
362 
211 
347 
376 
251 
511 
333 
14 
231 

615 
433 
287 
287 
533 
2  9 
493 
181 
194 
228 
663 
399 
233 
505 
536 
418 

33 
467 
352 

40 
632 
619 
441 
423 
447 

81 
402 
403 
401 
400 
620 
643 
601 
614 
373 
225 

41 
669 
617 


Cypress,  deciduous 623 

Cypress,  a  columnar          621 

Cypripedium  occidentale    ...        ...  65 

,,             epestabile     85 

Dacrydium  Franklini  ICg 

Degradation  of  water,  the 113 

Dianthus  639 

Dirccca  refulgens  anomala 377 

Doryanthes  excelsa 635 

Dove-plant,  the  153 

Echinocactus  Cummingi     672 

,,  hex^drophorus      ...    573 

,,  longihamatus        ...     573 

,,  multiflorus 572 

,,  myriostigma  ...    673 

,,  obvallatus    573 

,,  Visnaga        501 

Ecuelle,  the      447 

Epimedium      363 

Branthis  hyemalis     288 

Enrycles  anstralasica         472 

Foliage,  a  study  of 685 

Flower-de-luce  639 

Flower  Market  and  Square  in  Paris  408 
Flowers,  hardy,  of  the  week,  in 
London  gardens— in  all,  120 
Illustrationa— 22,  23,  41, 15,  72, 
73,  93,  93,  115, 116, 117, 140,  111, 
168,  169,  192,  19) 
Frame  for  inflowcring  grease      ...    308 

Frame  for  inflowering  oil 338 

Fruit  terms  (38  illuatrations)       158-159 
,,      tree,  formation  of   (5  illus- 
trationa)          ...  382-3 

Fruit  trees,  grafting  391-6 

„  426-8 

„  pruning  473  4 

,,  tools  for  pruning     ...  474-6 

,,  Wall  at  Versailles    ...     393 

Fungi  edible  (21  lUustratiouB)    331-327 

Garden  in  a  City       609 

Garden  in  a  sunburnt  land  ...     528 

,,       not  spoiled  by  beds  ...      369 

,,       rocky  streamlet      651 

,,       streamlet,  a 249 

Gardener's  house     33J 

Gardens,  farmers'  (6  Illustrations)    351 

Gateway,  Park         611 

Geranium,  scent-yielding 491 

Glasses,  framed,  pile  of    308 

Gomphrena  globosa 419 

,,  Hoveyana       419 

Grape  sport 231 

Grape,  Pearson's  Golden  Queen  ...    600 

Grass  isolated  in  lurf         418 

Groups  of  FruitB  (De  Heen)         108-109 
Grub  of  the  Codling  Moth  ...     463 

Gunuera  scabra...         ...               ...  6l3 

Hailstone  in  Sicily    160 

Hall  Place,  Tonbridge,  plan  of    ...  485 

Haihaway's  Excelsior  Tomato     ...  381 

Hawthorn,  infant      266 

Helichrysum  orientale       508 

Helleborus  fcetidus 288 

Hibiscus  esculentus 507 

Hydnora ,357 

Hypericum  olympicum      446 

Idesiapolycarpa,  flowering  branch 

of      633 

Ice-plant,  the 281 

Immortelle       508 

Iris  tiorentina 210 

Ivy-clad  rocks  in  park       129 

Ivy  clad  tree-trunk 589 

Ivy  on  high  windows          480 

,,    on  raUings          462 

Japanese  vases          381 

Jasmine,  the  Spanish         309 

Jasminus  officinale 593 

Jerusalem  Artichoke           185 

Kalmia  latif  olia       696 

Kentia  Teitchi 201 

Kerria  japonica         89 

Lake  scenein  Switzerland 261 

Lamp  for   destroying   caterpillar 

nests  536 


Larch,  Krompfer's 

Larkspur,  annual      

Ladders,  Garden      

Leonotis  leonurus      

Lemon,  clustered      

Lilium  giganteum,  base  of  flower- 
ing stem  of  

Ligustrina  amurenais        

Limnocharie  Humboldt  i    

Lydaclypeata 


497 
362 
606 
613 
423 

oli 
623 

235 
509 


Macleaya  cordata      303,  663 

Maize,  parthenogenensis 360 

Meconopsis  Wallichiana     105 

Melocactus  communis         413 

Melon-growing  in  pots        229 

Milk  Thistle,  the        9 

Mikaria  coccinea       262 

Momordica  Charantia         161 

Monkshood      363 

Monstera  deliciosa 307 

Mud  edging,  a          ...  271 

Musa  Ensete  in  Berks         177 

Mushroom  cave  in  Paris    19 

,,         sectional  view  in         ...  477 
Mushrooms,  select  (21  illus.)        321-327 

Myrica  arguta 349 

Narcissus  Clusii       315 

Neuilly,  plan  of,  garden  at          ...  61 

Oohra  pod       607 

Orange 613 

Orange  tree  scale     621 

Orange,  Horned       433 

Orangerie  in  the  Petit  Trianon    ...  676 

Orchid,  terrestrial     639 

Ostrya  vulgaris         372 

Palms  at  Port  of  Spain       511 

,,     naturalised     in     Southern 

Europe           637 

Pandanus    sylvestris    (3   illustra- 
tions)         164,  165 

Panicum  miliorum OS 

„         plicatum 617 

Paradise  Stock,  flower  of  the  true  514 

,,            fruit  of  the  true  515 

Paris  Daisy,  the        265 

Parthenogena  is  in  Maize 360 

Patchouley      , 495 

Bassifiora  Cierulea     614 

Peace      11 

Peach  wall  at  Versailles     353 

Pears,  Ananas  de  Courtiai 183 

,,     Doyenne  Boussoch 183 

,,     Mouseigneur  des  Hous       ...  376 

,,     William's  Bon  Chretien      ...  183 
,,     tree  rooted  on  two  sides  of 

the  wall 316 

,,     early  (3  illustrations)          ...  107 
;,      September  and  October    (8 

illustrations)      ...       331,  335 
„     October  (8  illustrations)    428,  429 
,,     October,  November  (6  illus- 
trations)      153 

,,     November  and  December  648,  549 

Pelargonium,  Rollisson's  Unique  491 

Peristeria  elata         163 

Petit  Trianon,  English  garden  side 

of  the         613 

Phloxes  (12  illustrations)  ...       298,303 

Phyllocactus  Anguliger      620 

Picea  pectinata  Massoni     48 

Fieris  japonica          424 

Piloereas  fossulatus,  flower  of     ...  133 

„                ,,          fruit  of       ...  132 

Pines  on  Calif omian  Sierras       ...  597 

Pinus  Boursereriana 483 

,,     Cembra,  cone'of       263 

„    contorta 348 

„    pyrenaica         319 

Pinus  excelsa 593 

Pistachio-nut-tree,  branch  of       ...  356 
Plant  boxes,  adjustible  (4  Illustra- 
tions)         ...              183 

Plant-cases,  heated    (5     illustra- 
tions)  68,  60,  61 

Platinus  orientalis     541 


Plough,    drawing   of    an   ancient 

Greek        531 

Plough   drawing    of    an   ancient 

Roman     631 

„        Skye 663 

Plum  tree  at  Versailles      301 

Podocarpus  macrophylla 656 

Polygonum  sachalinense 693 

Pogostem  on  Patchouli      495 

Polygonum  cuspidatum    663 

Port  Said,  Batatas  paniculata  at  261 

Primrose,  long-styled       311 

,,       short-styled         311 

Pritchardia  grandis          189 

Propagating  plants,  &c.   (2  Illus- 
trations)      79 

Pseudo-larx  Ktempferi      497 

Puffball,  a  gigantic            210 

Pyrethrum  roseum 337 

Ranunculus  aoris  fl.-pl 130 

,.           bulbosus  fl.-pl.        ...  130 

„           fioribundus    130 

.,          repens  fl.-pl 130 

Redwood,  cones  and  fruit  of         ...  295 

Retinospora  juniperoides 404 

Rocky  Brook 7 

Rose,  climbing,  on  Grass 487 

Roaa  centifolia           173 

„    damascena        173 

,,    polyantha          663 

Saffron  bulbs,  fungus  on    375 

Saxifraga  Basseriana         256 

Saxifraga,  a  Himalayan 593 

Scarecrow,  a  Chinese         288 

Sculpture  and  rock-gardens        ...  432 

Bedum  spectabile      663 

Seghars,  group  of  flowers,  by      36,    37 

Betaria  italica ,.  69 

Sequoia  gigantea      695 

Sicily,  a  remarkable  hailstorm  in  166 

Spirtea  Fortunei  paniculata         ...  189 

Squill,  large 639 

Stapelia  grandiflora 625 

,,      glauca          634 

„       Thuyti          525 

,,     tubata            625 

,,      variegata     525 

Still  for  distilling  perfume 493 

Stuartia  virginica 593 

Sunflower,  the  Silvery        280 

SyringaEmodi         419 

Taxus  adpressa         622 

Tea,  Paraguay          663 

Tastacella  haliatoidea         35 

Thalictrum  flavum 84 

Thunbergia  laurifolia         420 

Tomicus  chaliographus      669 

Tonquin  Bean  and  section 232 

Torenia  Fournieri    616 

Tour  St.  Jacques  garden,  plan  of  ...  237 

Trees  in  tubs...           297 

..    on  mounds       483 

TroUins  europasus    388 

Tropteolum  tuberosum        ...        ,  399 

Upas  tree         407 

VanMons       380 

Vase,  Chinese  gourd 591 

ValUsneria  spiralis 587 

Vegetation  by  Suez  Canal 285^ 

„           in  Siberia,        665 

,,           minute 312 

,,           of  Miocene  age,        ...  377 

Veltheimia  viridiflora       399 

Verbena  Grass         495 

Vine  in  pot  at  Berkhamstead      ...  343 

,,    stem,  an  old    305 

Walls,  flowers  on     417 

Wardian  Plant  case,  a       221 

Water  Margins        449 

White  Mint,  sprig  of          261 

Wilson  Raft,  the      15 

Wistaria  on  Mr.  Turner's  house  at 

Slough     469 

Yam       613 

Tponomeuta  cognatella     439 

Tucca  Treculeana 321 
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JA.MES      nyicNA-B. 

James  McNab,  the  present  Curator  of  tlie  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Richmond,  in 
Surrey,  in  April,  1810,  and  was  taken  to  Scotland  when  five  weeks  old.  For  twelve  consecutive 
years  before  1834,  he  served  as  an  apprentice,  journeyman,  and  foreman  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens 
with  his  late  father.  Besides  the  general  routine  of  garden  work,  his  early  life  was  much  devoted  to  the 
preparing  of  plans  of  gardens,  greenhouses,  heating  apparatus  by  steam  and  hot-water,  as  well  as  to  the 
drawing  of  many  of  the  plants  which  flowered  in  the  Edinburgh  Gardens  and  Nurseries  from  the  year 
1829  and  onwards.  These  were  figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  Sweet's  "British  Elower  Garden," 
and  other  works.  The  year  ISo-i  was  spent  in  travelling  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  records 
of  the  more  interesting  plants  obtained  in  this  journey  are  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  papers  published 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  "  for  1835,  and  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society."  In  1835  he  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 
Experimental  Garden  at  Inverleith,  where,  besides  the  management  of  the  garden,  he  had  much  practice  in  land- 
scape gardening.  This  situation  he  held  till  1849,  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  December,  184-8,  he  was 
appointed  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  At  that  time  the  garden  contained  only  fourteen  imperial 
acres.  During  1859  two  additional  acres  were  added  to  its  western  side,  and  these  were  laid  out  and  planted 
by  Mr.  McNaj!.  During  18(34,  by  the  annexation  of  the  old  experimental  garden  ground  which  belonged  to  the 
Crown,  ten  additional  acres  were  added  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  re-arranged  by  the  Curator  for  Conifers  and 
other  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  On  the  additional  ground  a  rock  garden  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1860, 
in  order  to  utilize  the  stones  of  the  wall  which  originally  separated  the  botanic  from  the  experimental  garden. 
This  rock  garden  contains  5442  stone  compartments  or  spaces  for  the  cultivation  of  Alpine  and  dwarf  herbaceous 
plants.  To  this  rock  garden  additions  have  been  made  every  year  since  its  commencement.  At  first,  all  the 
plant  compartments  had  more  or  less  a  northern  exposure,  but  now  many  portions  of  the  southern  Grass  slopes 
have  been  devoted  to  the  culture  of  bulbous  and  other  plants  that  require  their  roots  to  be  thoroughly  ripened 
for  flowering,  and  the  result  has  been  in  every  way  satisfactory.  During  the  present  year,  twenty-six  additional 
acres  have  been  acquired  by  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  be  laid  out  as  a  general  arboretum.  This 
ground  lies  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  present  garden,  and  is  well  adapted  for  arboretum  purposes, 
being  beautifully  situated  and  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Edinburgh  from  the  north,  besides 
affording  great  protection  to  the  present  garden.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  practise  of  gardening, 
Mr.  McNab  has  often  been  a  contributor  to  horticultural  literature,  as  his  writings,  not  only  in  The  Gaeden, 
but  also  in  the  transactions  of  the  Botanical  Societies  of  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  amply  show.  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  himself  to  strictly  botanical  and  horticultural  matters  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  writings  embrace 
numerous  essays  on  Vegetable  Climatology,  landscape  gardening,  and  arboriculture,  all  of  which,  if  gathered 
together,  would  form  many  volumes.  He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  several  societies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  also  one  of  the  orig-inal  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  established  February  8,  1836, 
to  the  transactions  of  which  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  ever  since  their  commencement. 

Among  the  various  features  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  McNab's  skill  is 
the  Palm-house,  which  is  most  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  design,  and  still  more  so  from'  the  admir- 
able cultivation  and  arrangement  shown  in  it  by  the  Curator.  If  size  only  is  not  to  guide  our  judgment,  we 
must  pronounce  this  the  best-managed  tropical  house  (both  from  the  point  of  view  of  design,  arrangement,  and 
culture)  of  any  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Not  less  satisfactory  are  the  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Alpine  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  in 
the  garden.  Mr.  McNab  is  among  the  faithful  few  who  never  deserted  the  beautiful  hardy  flora  of  our  gardens 
for  the  famous  red  and  yellow  streaks  that  sometimes  disfigure  even  our  great  botanic  gardens.  The  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  was  always  a  garden,  even  during  the  most  dismal  period  of  the  absence  of  variety  in  gardens. 
Therefore,  when  the  tide  began  to  turn  back  to  pure  gardening,  Mr.  McNab  found  his  reward  in  richly-stored 
collections  of  the  finest  hardy  plants.  His  knowledge  of  these  in  such  a  national  garden  is  most  precious.  It 
comprises  the  culture  and  habits  of  the  plants,  in  addition  to  a  mere  acquaintance  with  their  names  and  relation- 
ships. To  enter,  however,  into  the  various  departments  of  the  garden  which  owe  their  riches  in  great  part  to 
long  years  of  unwearied  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Curator,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  note.  It  has 
been  part  of  our  plan  to  publish  a  portrait  of  a  horticulturist  who  has  done  worthy  work  for  our  art  with  each 
volume.     For  this  one  we  could  think  of  none  more  worthy  than  James  McNab.  W.  R. 
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PiGMT  LiliES. — It  is  not  only  the  tall  and  stately  Lilies  which 
recent  years  have  added  to  our  gardens  that  give  new  and  valuable 
materials  to  the  flower  gardener  —  the  dwarf  races  are  no  leas 
precious.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  diminutive  Lilies  like  L.  tenui. 
folium,  fine  as  these  are,  but  the  much  dwarfer  forms  of  Lilium 
Thunbergianutn,  particularly  the  variety  alentaceum.  The  remark, 
able  value  of  these  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are  as  large 
as  the  stoutest  of  the  Orange  Lilies,  and  the  stems  as  dwarf  as  those 
of  Cowslips.  There  are  sheets  of  those  now  in  Ware's  nursery  with 
large  and  glowing  blossoms  below  the  level  of  some  of  the  dwarf 
Hairbells  near.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  dwarf  Lilies  are 
very  precious  to  all  who  wish  to  make  artistic  use  of  hardy  flowers 
on  the  rock  garden,  or  in  borders  or  beds. 

A  Splendid  Eschscholtzia. — From  a  gardening  point  of  view' 
sometimes  a  new  form  may  be  a  greater  gain  than  many  new  species- 
Anew  variety  of  this  old  plant  now  in  possession  of  Messrs.  Carter,  of 
Holborn,  really  deserves  the  above  hackneyed  epithet.  The  flowers, 
instead  of  being  of  the  usual  colour,  are  of  a  most  brilliant  orange, 
crimson  outside,  and  deep  orange  within.  The  buds  are  partienlarly 
brilliant,  but-  in  all  stages  the  colour  is  wonderfully  showy  and 
lustrous. 

The  Botanic  Evening  Eete. — This  was  very  successful  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  gardens  looked  as  beautiful  as  usual.  The  various 
garnishings  for  tables,  &o.,  were  graceful,  though  perhaps  a  little  too 
much  after  one  style,  and  that  a  painfully  tedious  one  to  carry  out ; 
we  hope  few  will  be  led  by  these  displays  to  worry  themselves  with 
elaborate  compositions  in  floral  decoration.  The  best  of  all  are  those 
which  anybody  can  make  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  handful  of  flowers 
or  a  few  sprays.     A  list  of  prizes  will  be  found  in  our  outer  sheet. 

Eosss  ON  Their  Own  EooTS.^The  Rev.  Canon  Hole  spoke  as 
follows  on  this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  Kosarians  which  took  place  in 
St.  James'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening  last ; — The  result  of  my  expe. 
rience  is  this,  that  the  seedling  Brier  is  the  best  stock  for  Roses,  but 
I  have  a  presentiment  that  ultimately  the  Rosarian  will  discard,  not 
altogether  but  mainly,  stocks  of  all  kinds,  and  will  grow  Rosea  on 
their  own  roots. 

Mountain  Floweks  in  Armenia. — In  the  wild  and  cruel  work 
now  going  on  in  Armenia,  there  is  little  time  to  think  of  botanical 
subjects  ;  but  we  occasionally  get  from  correspondents  a  reminder 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  flowers  of  the  land.  A  writer  to  the 
"  Times,"  speaking  of  the  Khargar  Bazaar  Range,  says  : — There  was 
still  snow  remaining  on  the  Herman  Dooz.    The  parts  where  it  had 


recently  melted  were  covered  with  wild  flowers  of  every  hue  and 
kind.  A  delicate  Bluebell,  such  as  I  have  never  before  seen, 
drooped  gracefully  at  the  very  edge  of  the  snow,  while  within  a  few 
yards  a  more  homely-looking  Bell  and  a  delicately.tinted  pink 
Anemone  were  to  be  seen.  A  large  and  very  handsome  Orchid,  with 
Tulips  of  every  colour,  was  found  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  Sweet  Brier,  Mint,  Thyme,  Fennel,  and  wild  Rhubarb  were 
in  great  profusion. 

Cherries  prom  France. — Last  week  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit 
was  brought  into  Newhaven  harbour.  In  two  days  only  no  less  than 
190  tons  of  Cherries  were  unloaded  at  the  wharf  and  despatched  at 
once  to  London. 

SPIR.EA  Akuncus  and  ITS  FoRMS. — Mr.  Amos  Perry  calls  our  atten. 
tion  to  the  variability  of  this  plant  as  regards  stature,  time  and 
character  of  flowering.  Some  of  the  forma  where  the  flowers  are 
white  and  abundantly  produced  in  beautiful  plumes  are  so  valuable 
that  they  ought  to  find  a  place  in  even  the  smallest  collection  of 
hardy  plants.  They  are  well  fitted  for  planting  in  an  isolated 
manner  on  the  turf  near  beds  of  shrubs. 

Orchis  toliosa.  —  This  lovely  early  summer-flowering  plant, 
though  perfectly  hardy,  is  exceedingly  useful  in  pots  for  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  decoration.  In  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams's  nursery  at 
HoUoway,  plants  of  it  are  grown  in  9-in.  and  10-in.  pots,  and  when 
bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  strong  spikea  of  rosy.purple  blossoms, 
as  one  now  finds  them,  they  are  very  effective,  especially  when 
associated  with  either  cool  Orchidaceous  or  conservatory  decorative 
plants. 

Strawberries. — These  have  been  gathered  about  London  for  the 
past  fortnight.  They  promise  to  be  plentiful  in  this  year  of  scarcity  as 
regards  hardy  fruits  generally.  Thefollowing  method  of  keeping  Straw- 
berries fresh  is  recommended  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Pratique 
d' Horticulture  du  Rhone."  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  early  in  the 
morning  soon  after  the  dew  is  off,  spread  out  in  shallow  layers  on 
screens,  sieves,  or  the  bottoms  of  wicker.work  baskets,  and  lightly 
covered  with  Vine  leaves.  These  receptacles  are  then  placed  on 
vessels  of  fresh  water  in  a  cool  cellar.  Thus  treated,  the  most  delicate 
and  perishable  kinds  of  Strawberries  will  remain  fresh  for  a  con. 
siderable  length  of  time,  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 

The  Potato  Beetle  Defeated. — Mr.  E.  S.  Carman,  writing  to  ua 
from  River  Edge,  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  states  that,  as  regards  the  Potato 
beetle,  Paris  green  is  so  effectual  a  remedy,  and  so  easily  applied , 
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that  after  one  bscomea  used  to  it  the  beetle  ia  no  longer  a  source  of 
dread.  A  paper  hag  been  printed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Connoil, 
Whitehall,  with  a  coloured  engraving  of  the  beetle  life-size  and  mag- 
nified twice.  The  paper  in  question  is  the  memorandum  of  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  seat  last  November,  which  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  think  it  desirable  to  reprint  and  circulate,  as 
intimation  has  been  received  from  Ontario,  Canada,  that  the  country 
around  that  town  is  swarming  with  beetles.  London  papers  contain 
alarming  statements  concerning  this  beetle — "  leaders"  appearing  on 
it  in  all  directions.  Much  of  this  might,  we  think,  be  spared  till  the 
enemy  shows  some  sign  of  threatening  na.  The  beetle  is  well  figured 
in  The  Garden  (see   Vol.  X[.,  p.  460). 

Edraianthus  dalmaticus. — This  very  beautiful  Campanulaceons 
plant  is  now  blooming  freely  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham. 
It  seems  robust  enough  to  thrive  in  ordinary  borders. 

The  Wioax  Park  Committee  have  received  twenty-one  designs 
tor  the  laying  out  of  the  new  park,  the  estimatedVost  ranging  from 
£2200  to  £18,000.  Six  have  been  selected  for  further  consideration. 
— "  Architect." 

A  Botanical  Fete  and  Musical  Proitenadb  will  be  held  in 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons'  conservatory  in  the  Pine-apple 
Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  on  Thursday  evening,  July  12,  in  aid  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Enlargement  and  Improvement  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W.  The  conservatory  will  be  illuminated  with 
gaa  and  coloured  lights,  and  embellished  with  works  of  art  oontri- 
buted  by  various  artists. 

The  Tuilekies  Garden.— The  new  Kue  des  Tnileriea,  out  through 
the  late  private  garden  of  Napoleon  III.,  in  front  of  the  charred  ruins 
of  the  Palace,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  Friday  week.  The  construe, 
tion  of  this  street — an  immense  convenience  to  the  Paris  population 
— was  voted  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Municipal  Council  in  1875,  on 
the  motion  of  M.  Yves  Guyot. 

Scutellaria  Mociniana. — This  highly  ornamental  greenhouse 
plant,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  was  given  in  The  Garden  (see 
p.  606,  Vol.  X.),  is  now  finely  in  bloom  at  Kew,  and  for  some  time 
past  small  plants  of  it  may  have  been  seen  in  the  Centre  Avenue, 
Covent  Garden.  Considering  its  easy  culture  and  attractive  character 
when  in  bloom,  it  |is  however  surprising  that  it  is  not  grown  for 
market  more  extensively  than  it  is.  Cuttings  of  the  yonng  wood 
taken  off  in  the  autumn,  and  inserted  under  a  bell-glasa,  strike 
readily,  and  if  grown  on  liberally  in  a  warm  pit  close  to  the  glass, 
early  in  the  following  summer  they  make  dwarf  handsome  plants, 
which,  when  in  flower,  are  unsurpassed  as  regards  brilliancy  of 
colour  by  any  other  plant  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Public  Gardens  in  New  Enqlanb. — Boston's  great  scheme  for 
the  construction  of  an  elaborate  system  of  public  gardens  has  been 
favourably  reported  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  Government  Committee. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  Charles  River  Embankment,  the 
Back  Bay  Park,  and  the  South  Bay  Park,  is  over  £1,800,000.  The 
committee  urge  that  the  work  be  begun  at  once,  as  land,  labour,  and 
materials  are  unusually  cheap. 

Practical  Entomology. — A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  printed 
and  distributed  amongst  farmera  and  gardeners,  accompanied  by 
ruled  sheets,  and  illustrated,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  monthly 
observations  on  certain  selected  insects,  for  the  most  part  remarkable 
for  the  injury  they  cause  to  our  common  crops.  This  distribution  is 
somewhat  of  an  experiment,  but  similar  observations  taken  by  the 
Meteorological  Soaiety  have  not  been  without  benefit,  and  we  hope 
in  this  instance  it  will  result  in  assisting  to  clear  a  somewhat  vexed 
question,  and  help  to  relieve  our  agriculturists  from  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  their  losses. 

Strawberries  im  New  York.— The  "  New  York  Times"  of  Jane  1 
says  :—"  The  quantities  of  Strawberries  sold  in  the  markets  of  this 
city  yesterday  were  the  largest  ever  known.  Upwards  of  750,000 
quarts  were  shipped  to  the  markets,  and  all  were  disposed  of.  Thirty 
thousand  quarts  came  from  Charleston,  while  the  steamer  from  Nor- 
folk brought  the  enormous  quantity  of  300,000  quarts ;  75,000  quarts 
of  this  shipment  came  from  one  grower.  He  has  upwards  of  200 
acres  in  Strawberries,  and  gives  employment  to  1000  pickers.  The 
freight  bill  for  yesterday's  shipment  was  over  1000  dels.,  and  the 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit  will  be  about  5,000  dols.  About 
300,000  quarts  came  from  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  a  large 
quantity  from  New  Jersey,  and  some  small  shipments  were  made 
from  points  along  the  Hudson.  The  prices  realised  on  the  fruit  were 
from  5  cents  to  12  cents  per  quart." 

Outbreak  of  the  Potato  Disease.— The  Potato  disease  has 
broken  out  in  this  locality  to  a  serious  extent,  the  first  affected  being 
the  Americin  varieties.  The  following  are  notes  made  after  inspect, 
ing  some  cottage  gardens  this  morning: — American  Early  Bos e — 


spots  in  leaves  noticed  first  week  in  June,  haulm  now  nearly  destroyed , 
one-fourth  of  tubers  effected,  and  very  small.  American  Natives^ 
leaves  slightly  spotted,  a  few  of  the  tubers  effected.  Rector  of 
Woodstock — leaves  slightly  spotted,  no  disease  in  tubers.  Improved 
Ashleaved  Kidney — leaves  much  spotted,  tubers  affected.  Snowflake 
— leaves  spotted,  no  disease  in  tubers.  Early  Red  Emperor  and 
Rector  of  Woodstock  on  same  plot  of  ground,  in  rows  parallel  with 
these,  but  not  at  all  affected.  Bresee's  Peerless — leaves  spotted. 
Perkins'  Pink  Eye,  Lapstone,  Wilmott's  Black,  and  Flounders  grown 
in  some  garden,  but  not  all  affected. — Andrew  Donaldson,  Stood- 
lei'jli  Court,  Tiverton. 

Figs  Trained  and  TIntrained, — Some  are  of  opinion  that 
Figs  on  open  walls  are  more  satisfactory  left  to  grow  wild  than  trained. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious ;  the  training  was  not  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  subject  dealt  with.  I  have  myself  seen  fruit  in 
abundance  in  exceptionally  fine  seasons  on  trees  uninterfered  with, 
bat  the  crop  was  certainly  not  so  regular,  fine,  or  satisfactory  as  that 
on  trees  which  were  systematically  trained  so  that  the  maximum  of 
heat  and  light  might  reach  the  useful  bearing  wood,  and  the  strength 
of  the  tree  be  directed  towards  its  production,  instead  of  being 
wasted  on  useless  watery  growth.  My  own  impression  is  that  no 
fruit  tree  better  repays  a  little  extra  attention  than  the  Fig. — James 
Groom.  Henliam. 

Covering  Early  Vinery  Borders. — Neither  Mr.  Baines  nor 
myself  are,  1  trust,  actuated  by  the  motives  to  which  he  alludes  in 
this  discussion,  viz.,  a  determination  to  carry  the  argument  rightly 
or  wrongly.  1  submit  that  I  have  fully  stated  my  side  of  the  ques. 
tion,  and  in  the  plainest  English,  to  put  it  as  shortly  and  concisely  as 
possible,  it  is  simply  this,  the  root  temperature  necessary  for  the 
successful  culture  of  the  Vine  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  aid 
of  non-conducting  materials  alone,  where  the  roots  are  all 
outside,  and  where  forcing  is  carried  on  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring.  This  is  the  question  involved  and  the  point  which 
Mr.  Baines  has  hitherto  evaded.  I  have  never  known  good  crops 
of  early  Grapes  to  be  produced  under  such  Jcircumstancea  with 
any  constancy  or  regularity — I  might  say,  never — and  Mr.  Baines 
himself  is  not  able  to  produce  any  such  instance,  for  the  case  which 
he  cites,  near  London,  in  which  half  the  roots  are'inside,  and  in  which 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  particular  object  in  apply, 
ing  the  non-conducting  materials,  cannot  reasonably  be  offered  as 
evidence  in  support  of  his  case ;  and  besides  Mr.  Bainea  keepa  the 
whereabouts,  &c.,  of  the  experiment  a  secret,  while  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  unprejudiced 
person,  and  accuses  me  of  not  furnishing  evidence  on  my  side,  where, 
as'jl  have  given  him  evidence  of  the  most  decided  kind,  the  truth  of 
which  he  may  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  if  he  will  try  and  a  ther. 
mometer  inserted  in  an  outside  early  Vine  border  protected  in  the 
way  he  recommends  will  indicate  a  state  of  things  wholly  unnatural 
and  most  certainly  injurious  to  Vines.  This  is  the  aspect  which  the 
question  assumes  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  realises  the  force,  as 
I  said  at  the  outset,  of  Mr.  Baines'  remarks  at  page  312.  As  I  am 
not  very  anxious  to  have  the  last  word,  I  here  leave  the  subject. — 
J.  Simpson. 

The  Fruit  Crop  in  Ireland. — From  what  has  come  under  our 
own  observation  and  been  gathered  from  other  sources,  we  ("Farmers' 
Gazette  ")  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wail  a? 
regards  the  year's  fruit  crop  need  not  be  quite  so  despairing  as  we 
have  heard  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  anticipate  that  when  the  wind, 
up  of  the  season  comes,  the  prophets  of  evil,  who  prematurely 
announced  the  "  total  wreck  "  of  the  crop,  and  that  we  would  have 
"  no  fruit  "  this  year,  will  have  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
vaticinations.  It  is  true  that,  with  the  exception  of  bush  fruits,  as 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants,  and  also  Strawberries,  all 
of  which  are  up  to  and  perhaps  over  the  average,  the  crop  of  other 
out-door  fruits  will  be  considerably  under  it.  But  neither  the  Peach 
crop  nor  the  Pear  crop,  the  Apple,  or  the  Apricot  will  be,  as  we  were 
told  they  would  be,  blank.  It  is  at  all  times  rash  to  draw  conclusions 
from  particular  instances.  Situation,  soil,  shelter,  habit  of  the  tree, 
and  other  circumstances,  modify  greatly  the  results  of  the  season  as 
regards  fruit.  For  instance,  we  have  remarked  that  the  early  bloom, 
ing  Pears,  as  the  Jargonelle,  pulled  through  this  year  rather  safely, 
and  are  carrying  fair  crops  ;  so  also  have  Pears  on  south  walls,  while 
later.flowering  kinds  are  nowhere  as  regards  a  crop.  Peaches 
will  carry  a  crop  quite  heavy  enough  for  the  trees  to  ripen,  taking 
into  account  how  the  foliage  has  suffered  this  year.  Plums  will,  we 
apprehend,  have  the  worst  account  to  give  of  any,  Pears  coming 
next.  Apples  will  by  no  means  be  so  scarce  as  we  were  led  to  expect. 
Of  some  kinds  and  in  some  places  the  crop  is  even  a  heavy  one. 
When  we  take  in  account  that  in  ordinary  Pears  fruit  thinning  is  not 
practised  to  one-half  the  extent  it  ought  to  be,  we  may  expect  that 
size  and  quality  will,  too,  this  year  go  far  to  make  np  tor  quantity. 
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THE  GAKDBNBRS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
The  thirty.fonrth  Anniversary  Peatival  of  thig  Institution  was  held 
on  Wednesday  eveninof  last  at  the  "  Albion,"  Aldersgate  Street, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  MP.,  and  there 
were  also  present  among;  others  Mr.  W.  E.  Brymer,  M.P.,  Serieant 
Oox,  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  Major  Sandys,  Messrs.  G.  P.  Wilson, 
A.  Philbriok,  J.  S.  Bockett,  Robert  Wrench,  H.  J.  Veitoh,  Edward 
J.  Beale,  George  Deal,  John  Lee,  Charles  Lee,  John  Fraser,  and  B.  S. 
Williams. 

The  Chairman,  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  given,  pro. 

posed  the  toast  of  the  evenings"  The  Gardeners'   Royal   Benevolent 

Institution,  long  may  it  prosper."     He  said  that  when  four  months 

ago  it  was  proposed  to  hira  that  he  should  have  the  honour  of  taking 

the  chair  at  the  thirty. fourth  Anniversary  Festival,  he  confessed  that 

it  was  not  without  very  serious  misgivings  that  he  consented  to  do 

so.     He  had  a  sense  of  considerable  fear  that  owing  to  the  inefficient 

way  he  should  lay  before  the  company  the  claims  of  the  Institution, 

that,  owing  to  his  inauffioient  force  in  urging   its   great   and  just 

claims — the  Institution  might  in  some  shape  or  other  suffer.     How. 

ever,  they  all  knew  that  there  was  some  excuse  made  for  people  if 

they  had  their  hearts  in  the  right  place  ;  and  he  thought  he  might 

safely  say  that  his  was  so  as  far  as  the  Institution  for  which  he  was 

pleading  was  concerned.       His   early  recollections   were  associated 

with  gardening ;  and  he  did  not  think  that,  from  the  time  that  ho 

was  able  to  "  toddle"   about  the  room,  that  he  had  been  long  absent 

from  the  associations  of  gardeners  and  gardening ;  it  would  therefore 

be  strange  it  the  man  did  not  grow  up  as   the  child  was  trained. 

He  might  say  that   in  hi?  great  love  for  gardening,  and  for  all  who 

belonged  to  it,  he  yielded  to  no  one.     In  his  opinion  gardening  and 

gardeners  had  almost  as  great  a  claim  upon  the  public  as  upon  those 

who  were  especially  devoted  to  the  pursuit.     He  did  not  believe  that 

there  existed    in  this  country   even   one  man    or   one  woman  who 

had  not  been  much  influenced  and  attracted  and  delighted  by   the 

produce  of    the  garden.     The  real  truth  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  this 

conntry  was  concerned,  was  that  England  was  a  country  of  gardens. 

Recently  he  had  been  talking  to  Mr.  Walters,  M.P.,  of  the  "Times," 

and  that  gentleman  said  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 

delight  with  which  he  came,  after  a  long  journey  amid  the  endless 

plains   in   America,   to   the   beautiful  hills  and  cultivated  conntry 

of  Warwickshire.     And  there  was  a  somewhat  similar  to  feeling  that 

with   travellers     when     they  came   back   from   northern   parts   of 

France   and  passed   through  Kent,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them 

to    draw    comparisons  not    altogether    favourable  to   the    country 

they    had   left.      He  wished   to  urge    that   there    was    no   purer, 

simpler,    and   healthier  taste  than   the   taste   and    delight    which 

were  experienced  in   gardening.     One    of   the    great    features    of 

this  country  were  its  gardens.     He  need   not  ask  them   to  go  far 

to  prove   how    true    that   was,   for  those   who  lived   a  great  deal 

of  their  time  in  London  had  only  to   walk  into  one  of  the  parks  of 

this  great  Metropolis  to  see  what  strides  had  been  made  in  garden. 

ing,  so  far  as  certain  parts  of  the  Metropolis   was  concerned.     He 

did  not  believe  that  more  beautiful  gardens  of  their  sort  existed  than 

those  which  the  nation  had  been  wise  enough  to  give  them  in  Hyde 

Park,  in  Battersea  Park,  and  other  parks.     Anyone   who  compared 

the  condition  of  those  parks  now  with  what  they  were  ten  years  ago, 

ranst  see  that  we  have  among  us    a  great  love  of  flowers,  and  that 

leads  ns  to  think  of  those  who  tended  them  and  to  whose  skill  and  care 

we  were  indebted.     Many  of  the    gardens  on  the  Continent  were 

under  the  care  of  English  and  Scotch  gardeners ;    and  we  believe 

that  it  was  a  fact  that  no  nation   had   so   successfully  devoted  itself 

to  the  beautiful  productions  of  Nature — the  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 

and  trees — as  the  English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish.     It  was  very 

common  in  this  country  to  hear  complaints  about  the  climate — and 

he  was  not  going  to  deny  that  there  were  certain  features  about  this 

climate  which  were  not  altogether  what  we  should  like  them  to  be — 

but  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  about  climates,  and  he  was 

certain  that  if  they  took  the  climate  s  of  the  countries  around  they 

would  not  find  a  climate  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  England.     They 

might  pick  two  or  three  months  in  one  country,  and  two  or  three  in 

another,  and  out  of  such  a  combination  they  might  make  a  better 

twelve  months  than  they  could  get  here,  hut  on  the  whole  he  pre. 

ferred  the  English  twelve  months.     Whilst  the  gardeners  complained 

that    every    now    and    then    nature    placed     great   obstacles    in 

their  way,     it  was  all  the  more  creditable  that  their  skill  was  able 

to  triumph  over    those    obstacles.     He   need  hardly   remind   them 

that  the  surface  of  this  country  was  covered,  in  a  great  measure, 

with  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  which  were  not  strictly  indigenous 

to  the  soil.     They  were  exotic,  and  it  was  only  by  the  care  and  the 

great  skill  of  our  gardeners  that  they  had  been  naturalised  in  this 

country,  by  which  means  they  had  been  adapted  to  the  new  condi. 

tions  under  which  they  had  to  live.    Farther  than  that,  as  exhibiting 


the  great  skill  shown  by  gardeners  in  this  country,  he  referred  to  the 
beautiful  hybrids  which  were  continually  being  raised.  When  they 
came  to  consider  what  it  was  which  made  a  successful  gardener,  he 
thought  that  they  would  allow  that  he  must  possess  very  consider, 
able  natural  powers,  that  he  must  have  used  those  powers  of  obser. 
vation  to  advantage,  that  he  must  have  been  both  careful  and  indus. 
trious,  and  that  he  mast  have  employed  the  early  years  of  his  life  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  the  outcome  of  such  use  of  his  powers  was 
the  grand  results  produced  by  such  persons  as  those  on  whose  behalf 
he  ventured  to  ask  for  support.  Prom  a  statement  which  he  had  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  it  appeared  that  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  had  now  been  established  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  since  1838,  and  daring  that  time  it  had  assisted  242  persons — 
242  gardeners  or  their  wives — at  the  cost  of  £21,700.  It  had  now 
upon  its  funds  72  pensioners,  and  with  regard  to  these  he  would  ask 
them  to  look  at  the  list,  because  it  afforded  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion to  notice  what  a  healthy  man  the  gardener  was,  and  that  he 
attained  to  an  advanced  age,  some  of  them  having  reached  to  ninety- 
and  ninety.one.  £16  per  annum  was  allowed  by  the  Charity  to  a 
male,  and  £12  per  annum  to  a  female  pensiioner ;  the  amount  of  the 
funded  property  of  the  Institution  was  £11,000,  invested  in  Three 
per  Cent.  Consols,  and  he  had  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  secretary 
that  the  money  might  be  so  invested  as  to  produce  a  larger  amount, 
but  the  reply  was  that  the  Aot  under  which  the  Charity  was  regis- 
tered  would  not  allow  it  to  be  done.  The  income  of  the  Charity  was 
mainly  depending  upon  the  donations  received  at  the  annual  dinner, 
the  annual  subscriptions,  the  money  received  from  advertisements, 
and  the  dividend  on  stock,  but  the  first — the  donations  received  at 
the  annual  dinner — was  the  most  important.  He  therefore  asked 
them  to  drink  the  toast  with  all  gratitude  to  those  persons  with  whom 
they  had  been  connected,  perhaps  for  many  years,  and  to  whom  they 
owed  many  of  their  purest  and  most  satisfactory  pleasures.  While 
asking  them  to  drink  the  toast  with  all  enthusiasm,  he  asked  them  to 
support  it  with  the  best  and  most  kindly  intentions. 

Mr.  Robert  Wrench  (the  treasurer)  responded  to  the  toast.  He 
was  glad  to  see  Lord  Alfred  Churchill  present ;  it  was  an  example 
which  it  was  tobe  hoped  would  be  followed.  There  were  many  gardeners, 
but  they  would  like  to  see  their  employers  there.  They  hoped  to  have 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  the  chair  some  day,  and  when  that 
happy  occasion  arrived,  they  might  depend  upon  it  it  would  result 
beneficially  for  the  Charity. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  proposed  the  health  of^lia  Chairman,  and 
referred  to  his  great  love  of  flowers. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  desire  and  willingness  at  any  time  and 
on  all  occasions  to  assist  both  the  Institution  and  those  who  were 
engaged  in  gardening.  He  expressed  his  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 
company  to  those  nurserymen  who  had  contributed  to  the  evening's 
entertainment  by  the  trouble  they  had  gone  to  in  providing  beautiful 
decorations  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  plants. 

Serjeant  Cox,  in  proposing  "  The  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Societies  of  London,"  said  that  the  toast  could  not  be  omitted,  for 
they  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  vice-  president  of  one  of 
those  societies.  Those  two  great  societies  centred  in  themselves  in 
this  country  the  science  of  horticulture,  and  they  showed  the  import- 
ance of  bringing  together  the  horticultural  knowledge  of  the  country. 
It  was  only  by  so  doing  that  it  could  have  made  the  progress  which 
it  had  done  of  late  years.  Thes  must  all  regret  that  one  of  those 
societies  was  now  under  a  cloud,  but  he  trusted  that  it  would  be 
merely  temporary,  and  that  when  the  cloud  had  passed  away,  the 
society  would  have  before  it  a  long  lite,  and  would  be  able  to  render 
even  greater  services  to  horticulture  than  it  had  done.  He  could  not 
say  much  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  because  they  could  not 
conceal  from  themselves  that  its  object  was  rather  to  induce  a  love 
of  flowers  than  to  give  a  knowledge  of  horticulture.  Nevertheless, 
the  Society  performed  a  very  important  work  by  keeping  before  the 
public  by  its  gardens  the  fact  that  horticulture  was  a  science.  But 
what  would  those  societies  be  but  for  the  work  of  the  gardeners  on 
whose  behalf  they  were  assembled  on  that  occasion  ?  They  could  do 
little  but  tor  those  men  whose  power,  mind,  and  muscle  were  devoted 
to  performing  the  work  of  those  societies.  What  would  they  do 
without  the  services  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Alfred  Shuttleworth  and 
Mr.  Dominy  ?  Those  were  the  working  men — whose  hands  and  heads 
were  doing  the  work  that  was  centred  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
societies  to  which  he  was  referring.  Therefore  it  was  most  proper 
when  success  to  those  societies  was  being  proposed  that  they  should 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  persons  whom  they  were  assembled  that 
evening  to  support.  Those  persons  were  entitled  to  every  assistance 
and  support  when  illness  overtook  them  or  when  old  age  came 
upon  them. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  in  responding,  said  that  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  the  Society  which  had  been  referred  to  as  passing  through  some 
difficulty  was  now  showing  signs  of  improvement  in  its  financial 
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position,  and  it  was  now  also  endeavouring  to  encourage  Bcientifio 
horticulture.  For  that  purpose  the  Society  had  determined  to  re. 
conamence  the  publication  of  a  journal  in  which  would  be  published 
correspondence  from  scientific  societies  on  the  Continent  and  the 
.  reanlts  of  scientific  meetings  of  the  Society.  It  was  also  intended 
to  resume  the  provincial  shows,  and  in  the  following  year 
to  establish  a  great  national  show  similar  to  one  which 
took  place  in  1866.  Ho  renjered  them  his  cordial  thanks 
for  the  support  which  they  had  given  those  societies  on  all 
occasions. 

After  the  health  of  the  Secretary  had  been  proposed  and 
responded  to,  the  'i  Patrons  and  Lovers  of  Gardening "  was  next 
proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  responding,  said 
that  to  thoae  who  lived  within  the  limits  of  London,  it  was  a  great 
privilege  to  be  able  to  pursue  their  favourite  amusement  and  their 
favourite  relaxation,  despite  the  difficulties  which  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  and  circumstances  entailed  upon  them.  They  had  to 
rely  upon  the  constant  care,  vigilance,  and  attention  of  their  gar. 
doners ;  and  a  more  faithful,  honest,  and  respectable  body  of  men 
than  the  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom  he  thought  could  not  be 
found.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  ennobling  effect  which  the 
pursuit  of  horticulture  had  upon  persons,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
that.  Their  efforts  wore  now  directed  by  the  continual  struggle  to 
bring  back  the  primeval  paradise,  and  they  got  the  nearest  to  it  when 
their  gardens  were  the  best.  Therefore,  the  most  ancient  of  all  arts, 
the  best  of  all  pursuits,  the  most  ennobling,  and  of  all  occupations 
that  which  most  tended  to  refine  and  to  give  the  greatest  enioyment 
was — gardening ! 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF    MEDICINAL    PLANTS    AT 

BANBURY. 
The  principal  grower  o£  raediciual  plants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood o£  Banbury  is  Mr.  Usher,  of  Bodioote,  a  small  village 
about  two  miles  from  the  town.  At  present  he  has  about 
sixty-five-aoi'es  under  cultivation,  twenty  of  which  are  devoted 
to  Rhubarb,  forty  to  Henbane,  and  four  or  five  only  bo  the 
"White  Poppy.  He  has  also  lately  commenced  the  cultivation 
of  Rosa  gallica,  L.,  on  a  small  scale.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Ban- 
bury much  interesting  information  vcas  kindly  given  mo  by 
Mr.  Usher,  and  as  it  was  the  i-esult  of  observations  which  had 
been  made  by  that  gentleman  during  the  course  of  many 
years,  ib  seems  very  desirable  that  ib  should  be  placed  ripoii 
record. 

Rhubarb. 

The  history  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  this  district 
has  been  brielly  sketched  by  Hanbury  in  "  Pharmacographia." 
In  thab  work  he  attributes  the  plant  cultivated  at  Banbury  to 
Rheum  Rhaporticum,  L.  It,  however,  more  closely  resembles 
R.  undulatum,  L.,  differing  chiefly  from  the  description  of 
that  plant,  as  given  by  Meisner,  in  the  upper  leaves  being 
distinctly  stalked.  From  R.  Rhaponticum  it  differs  in  all  the 
leaves  being  longer  than  broad  and  minutely  ciliate  at  the 
margins,  and  in  the  petiole  being  distinctly  channelled  on  its 
upper  surface  above  the  middle,  although  ib  becomes  flat  near 
the  base.  The  leaves  have  a  few  large  somewhat  triangular 
teeth  near  the  point  and  the  petioles  and  stem  are  slightly 
furrowed,  and  the  ochreas  do  not  appear  to  be  deciduous  as  in 
R.  undulatum.  It  would  -thus  appear  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  two,  if  indeed  the  two  species  be  really  distinct.  When 
in  blossom  the  panicle  is  at  first  decidedly  spreading,  so  much 
so  as  to  present  an  appearance  totally  different  to  that  which  it 
offers  at  a  later  stage,  when  its  branches  become  quite  erect. 
Indeed,  had  I  not  found  the  two  stages  proceeding  from  the 
same  root,  I  could  hardly  have  beheved  that  there  were  not  two 
species  growing  in  the  same  field.  On  closer  inspection,  how- 
ever, the  characters  presented  by  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks 
convinced  me  that  only  one  species  was  under  cultivation. 
The  soil  on  which  the  plant  is  chiefly  cultivated  is  a  rich  red 
friable  loam,  which  appears  to  suit  it  well,  although  in  some 
spots  where  the  soil  is  damp  the  root  decays  and  the  plants 
gradually  disappear.  Mr.  Usher's  experience  with  regard  to 
this  plant  is  as  follows : — Up  to  three  or  four  years  of  age  the 
plants  flower  rather  freely,  but  after  that  time  they  rarely 
produce  inflorescence.  Singularly  enough,  for  many  years 
past  no  fruit  has  been  ripened,  the  little  that  is  formed  falling 
off  soon  after  "  setting,"  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  plant 


had  already  acquired  a  tendency  to  become  a  root-producing 
rather  than  a  fruit-yielding  form. 

The  Rhubarb  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  much  attacked  by 
insects  or  by  fungi.  After  about  eight  or  nine  years  the  soil 
becomes  exhausted,  and  a  rotation  of  crops  becomes  necessary. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is,  however,  in  some  degree 
counterbalanced  by  the  matter  returned  to  it  by  the  leaves, 
which  are  allowed  to  decay  on  the  ground,  and  even  those 
which  are  taken  up  with  the  root  are  afterwards  returned  in 
the  form  of  manure.  The  young  plants  are  not  obtained  from 
seed,  bub  are  always  propagated  from  the  lateral  shoobs  of 
plants  about  four  years  old,  at  which  period  the  shoots  are 
more  vigorous  and  produce  finer  ;plants  than  if  obtained  from 
older  ones.  The  petioles  are  never  gathered  for  food,  because 
it  has  been  [found  that  so  doing  injures  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  root.  The  young  plants  are  set  at  distances  of  3  ft. 
apart,  and  the  root  is  not  tit  for  collecting  until  the  plants  are 
about  four  years  old.  From  that  period  up  to  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age  the  root  improves  in  size  and  quality.  Plants  of 
different  ages  are  of  course  cultivated  in  different  fields  so  as 
to  secure  a  succession  of  harvests  each  year.  Plants  of  about 
four  years  old  yield  from  I5  to  2  tons  of  dried  root  per  acre, 
bub  ten-year-old  plants  will  yield  about  5  tons  per  acre.  The 
drying  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  roots  are  dug  up  in 
hob  weather,  at  any  time  between  July  and  October,  and  for 
the  first  fortnight  ai-e  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  on  wicker 
baskets  in  a  covered  shed.  They  are  then  removed  to  the 
dryiug-i'oora,  where  they  are  dried  gradually  but  thoroughly 
for  about  six  weeks,  by  means  of  a  current  of  heated  air. 
This  part  of  the  process  requires  great  care,  lest  their  outer 
portion  should  be  dried  too  rapidly,  while  the  interior  is  still 
moist.  The  large  central  portion,  or  tap  root,  furnishes  the 
pieces  known  in  trade  as  "  fine  large  flats  "  and  "  fine  large 
rounds."  The  "  small  rounds  "  and  the  cuttings  commonly 
known  as  English  "  stick  "  Rhubarb  are  obtained  from  the 
side  branches  of  the  root.  Some  of  the  flat  pieces,  except  for 
their  shrunken  exterior,  are  not  unlike  the  East  India  Rhubarb 
of  commerce,  and  being  more  thoroughly  dried  right  through 
and  harder  in  the  centre  seem  to  meet  with  a  greater  demand 
than  the  rounds.  The  raspings  obtained  in  trimming  the 
pieces  are  ground  into  powder.  The  average  yield  of  the  dried 
root  every  year  is  from  8  to  10  tons. 

Of  the  Rheum  officinale,  Mr.  Usher  has  now  under  cultiva- 
tion in  his  garden  about  forty  largg  plants  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  as  well  as  about  200  seedlings.  These  plants 
are  truly  magnificent,  each  plant  occupying  a  space  from  8  to 
12  ft.  square,  and  standing  4  or  5  fb.  high.  Some  of  the  leaves 
are  nearly  3  ft.  broad,  and  longer  than  they  are  broad.  It  is 
just  suitable  as  an  ornamental  plant  for  lawns,  where  it  would 
have  plenty  of  room  to  grow;  indeed  it  is  already  used  in 
this  way  in  some  of  the  public  gardens  in  Paris.  The  root  of 
only  one  plant  has  as  yet  been  dried,  and  was  obtained  from  a 
plant  barely  two  years  old.  A  piece  of  this  root  has  been 
presented  to  the  museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the 
remainder  having  been  almost  all  sent  to  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  where  ib  obtained  a  medal,  and  was  purchased. 
In  colour,  the  dried  root  is  paler,  although  the  veins  are 
darker,  than  in  the  Earst  Indian  Rhubarb.  Mr.  Usher  informs 
me  that  it  nevertheless  yields  a  bright  yellow  powder.  The 
external  markings  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  the 
East  Indian  Rhubarb,  the  peculiar  reticulated  appearance  cha- 
racteristic of  that  sorb  not  being  visible  on  the  two  pieces 
thab  I  have  seen.  This  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  age  of 
the  root,  which  was  less  than  two  years  old.  Ib  yet  remains 
bo  be  seen  whether  the  root  differs  when  older,  or  whether 
some  portions  present  a  different  aspect  to  others.  These 
points  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  investigating  a  little 
later  on,  when  Mr.  Usher  will  dig  up  some  larger  roots.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  he  will  probably  have  sufficient  of 
the  dried  root  of  this  species  to  be  available  for  therapeutic 
purposes,  and  it  will  then  only  remain  to  ascertain  whether 
its  purgative  properties  are  equal  to  those  of  the  foreign 
Rhubarb,  which  after  ail  will  be  the  test  of  its  acceptance  with 
the  medical  profession.  A  chemist  at  Banbury  has  prepared 
some  simple  tincture  from  the  ti'immiugs  of  the  root,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  ounces  to  the  pint  of  proof  spirit,  and  has 
found  it  an  effectual  purgabive  in  ounce  doses. 
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Henbane. 

Doubtless  many  o£  the  readers  of  this  Journal  have  often 
■wondered  at  the  high  price  of  biennial  Henbane.  The  informa- 
tion which  Mr.  Usher  has  kindly  furnished  will  probably 
throw  considerable  light  upon  this  point.  The  biennial 
plant  is  the  only  one  cultivated  at  Banbury,  it  being  found 
that  the  presence  of  the  annual  plant  tends  to  deteriorate  the 
biennial  vai'iety.  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  plants,  Hanbury  says  there  is  scarcely  any  distinctive 
character,  except  that  the  one  is  annual  and  the  other  peren- 
nial. There  is,  however,  something  very  distinctive  in  habit. 
The  biennial  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  ft.,  and  is 
abundantly  branched,  and  the  stem  is  ofteu  nearly  an  inch 
thick  at  the  base.  At  a  distance,  a  field  of  biennial  Henbane 
looks  like  a  field  full  of  Thistles,  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Usher 
has  occasionally  heard  the  remark  from  farmers  passing  by. 
"  That  is  bad  farming,  look  at  those  Thistles."  This  curious 
appearance  is  owing  to  the  leaves  being  deeply  cut,  in  fact 
almost  pinnatifid.  The  chief  diiJerence  in  the  leaves  of  the 
two  varieties  is,  that  in  the  biennial  plant  the  leaves  are 
about  twice  as  long  as  in  the  annual  one,  and  deeply  out,  and 
the  terminal  lobe  of  the  leaf  is  long  and  rather  narrow.  The 
leaves  of  the  upper  branches,  however,  resemble  when  young 
those  of  the  annual  variety,  being  shorter  and  having  the  top 
of  the  leaf  much  broader,  and  more  ti'iangular,  not  lanceolate 
as  in  the  stem  leaves.  The  seed  of  the  biennial  plant  is  sown 
in  May  or  June,  and  either  appears  in  a  few  days  or  not  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Usher  informed  me  that  in  one  field  sown 
■with  Henbane  none  of  the  seed  came  up,  and  the  field  was 
again  sown  with  other  crops,  and  it  was  not  until  nine  years 
afterwards,  during  which  period  the  field  had  been  several 
times  ploughed,  that  it  yielded  ajgood  crop  of  Henbane,  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  without  any  more  Henbane  seed  having 
been  sown.  This  uncertainty  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
weather  being  dry  soon  after  the  seed  is  sown.  If  the  weather 
be  damp  immediately  after  sowing  the  seed,  it  usually  comes 
up  at  once. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  beset  with  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  it  grows  very  slowly  when  young,  and  is  soon 
hidden  by  weeds  of  more  luxuriant  growth,  so  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  mix  some  rapidly  growing  plant,  such 
as  Mustard,  with  it  in  order  to  indicate  where  it  is  sown.  It 
also  requires  shelter  when  young.  This  difficulty  Mr.  Usher 
has  obviated  by  sowing  it  in  rows  between  Beans,  so  that  it 
may  be  protected  in  its  early  stage.  As  soon  as  the  young 
leaves  are  fully  formed  the  Turnip  dy  attacks  them  ;  when  the 
autumn  leaves  of  the  first  year  have  decayed,  a  white  slug  eats 
away  the  central  bud ;  and  if  it  still  manage  to  live,  a  wire- 
worm  attacks  the  root  during  the  winter.  It  will  be  easily 
understood,  therefore,  why  the  fields  of  Henbane  often  present 
very  large  bare  patches,  and  why  the  price  of  the  drug  is  so 
high.  The  plants  are  collected  for  drying  about  the  third 
■week  in  June.  The  upper  leaves  are  deprived  of  the  midrib, 
and  these  as  ■well  as  the  flowering  tops  are  dried,  and  form  the 
best  biennial  Henbane  of  commerce.  The  lower  leaves  and 
stems  are  used  for  preparing  extract,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  crushed  under  an  edge  runner,  and  the  juice  squeezed  out 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  then  evaporated  down  to  a  proper 
consistence.  It  is  obvious  that  an  extract  prepared  in  this 
■way  on  the  spot  by  the  grower  is  likely  to  be  better  than  when 
prepared  from  the  herb  sent  to  a  distance  by  rail,  for  these 
plants  become  heated  in  twenty-four  hours  when  packed 
closely.  The  leaves  and  [flowering  tops  are  dried  in  malt- 
kilns,  of  which  seven  are  in  use  at  once.  The  leaves  are 
spread  thinly  at  first  and  are  turned  over  about  three  times  a 
day,  and  as  they  become  somewhat  dry  are  collected  closer 
together  into  rows  or  heaps  on  the  kiln  floor.  As  one  lot 
becomes  partially  dried  it  is  removed  to  another  kiln  until 
quite  dry,  which  usually  happens  in  about  three  days,  and  a 
fresh  lot  takes  its  place.  There  are  one  or  two  points  with 
regard  to  the  flower  which  are  rather  interesting.  The  flowers 
are  proterogynous,  the  stigma  becoming  mature  and  viscid 
before  the  anthers  open,  and  the  stigma  and  nearly  half  the 
style  are  protruded  beyond  the  unopened  flower-bud.  The 
corolla  is  more  deeply  divided  in  its  lower  half  than  else- 
■where,  and  the  stamens  and  pistil  are  depressed  towards  this 
portion,  bo  that  insects  visiting  the  flower  for  nectar  must 


pitch  upon  the  stamens  and  receive  the  pollen  upon  their  legs 
or  abdomens,  and  must  thus  almost  of  necessity  convey  it  to 
the  protruded  stigma  of  the  unopened  flower.  When  the 
corolla  is  fully  grown  it  exceeds  the  stigma,  so  that  the  style 
does  not  appear  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  corolla.  The 
anthers  are  furnished  with  a  curious  connective  of  a  narrowly 
triangular  form  into  which  the  fllaraent  tapers.  As  soon  as 
the  anther  bursts  it  becomes  bent  backwards  away  from  the 
stigma  and  towards  the  ovary,  as  if  to  prevent  the  pollen  from 
falling  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower.  Mr.  Usher  informs 
me  that  the  annual  variety  does  not  possess  a  long  protruded 
style,  but  as  he  had  no  plants  growing,  I  was  unable  to 
verify  this  observation.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
if  the  Henbane  be  dimorphic,  and  if  the  annual  plant  be  the 
second  form.  Another  interesting  point  of  inquiry  is  whether 
the  plant  possesses  the  power  of  digesting  the  multitude  of 
minute  insects  which  late  in  the  season  are  caught  by  the 
clammy  glandular  hairs.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  Henbane 
on  manure  heaps  or  places  in  which  insects  are  abundant 
seems  almost  to  point  to  such  a  property. 

White  Poppy. 
The  culture  of  this  plant  is  attended  with  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  that  it  scarcely  repays  the  labour  expended  on  it. 
The  seed  has  to  be  selected  very  carefully,  for  singularly 
enough  the  Poppy  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  "  sport,"  and 
if  left  to  itself,  the  flowers  of  the  White  Poppy  become  coloured 
in  a  few  generations ;  the  size  of  the  capsule  decreases,  and 
the  colour  of  the  seeds  and  of  the  flowers  becomes  darker  in 
proportion,  until  at  length  the  flowers  become  purplish-black, 
and  the  seeds  quite  black.  Mr.  Usher  accounts  for  this  fact 
by  supposing  that  insects  carry  the  pollen  from  the  wild  Red 
Poppy  (Papaver  Rhseas)  to  the  white  one.  In  order  to  get 
large  capsules,  only  the  very  whitest  seeds  are  retained  and 
sown.  Those  Poppies  which  have  dark  flowers,  he  states, 
produce  darker  coloured  somewhat  oblong  capsules.  The 
German  Poppy  seed  produces  a  large  capsule  much  flattened 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  with  the  carpels  strongly  convex 
and  prominent  so  as  to  have  much  the  appearance  of  a  peeled 
Orange,  or  of  the  capsule  of  Papaver  hybridum,  L.  This 
variety  is  not,  however,  readily  accepted  in  commerce.  The 
seeds  of  the  White  Poppy  are'sown  in  rows  about  20  in.  apart. 
When  young  the  plants  require  constant  weeding.  The 
capsule,  when  the  flower  has  fallen,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Walqut,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Usher  to  grow  to  the  size  of  an 
Orange  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days,  although  it  takes  nearly 
five  weeks  to  ripen.  Each  plant  bears  about  two  or  three 
capsules.  The  harvest  is  collected  during  the  last  week  in 
August  or  the  first  in  September.  A  waggon-load  of  the 
capsules  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  each  of  the  kilns  and  forms 
a  layer  about  a  yard  deep,  the  whole  of  which  becomes  dry  in 
about  twelve  hours,  and  is  then  ready  for  sale. — "  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal." 


OLIANTHUS  PUNIOEUS  AT  EDIKBURGH. 
At  Almora,  near  Edinburgh,  the  residence  o£  Mr.  Guthrie,  this 
favourite  old  greenhouse  plant  has  been  for  some  weeks  beautifully 
in  bloom.  It  was  planted  six  years  ago  in  the  ordinary  soil  (a  strong 
loam)  in  front  of  the  mansion,  which  faces  south-west.  It  covers 
15  ft.  by  6  ft,  of  the  wall,  and  is  still  one  mass  of  bloom  from  the 
ground  to  the  top.  It  would  have  occupied  double  the  space,  but  it 
is  properly  kept  within  certain  limits,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
important  architectural  lines  on  the  building.  Ou  the  front  of  the 
house,  which  ia  panelled,  grow  other  plants  besides  the  Clianthus — 
such  as  Bscallonia  maorantha  (a  fine  wall  shrub,  both  as  regards  foliage 
and  bloom),  Forsythia  viridissima,  Ceanothus  rigidus,  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose,  various  creepers,  and  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine,  all  sufficiently 
luxuriant  to  show  that  their  wants  are  specially  studied.  The  two 
last,  indeed,  are  in  much  better  condition  than  that  in  which  they  are 
usually  met,  and  are  only  surpassed  by  a  Mareohal  Mel  Eose  and  a 
Black  Hamburgh  Vine  a  short  distance  from  here,  on  the  house  of 
the  Eev.  D.  K.  Guthrie.  This  Eose  is  furnished  with  100  expanded 
blooms,  each  of  which  is  sufficiently  good  for  an  exhibition  stand,  and 
the  Vine  is  now  in  flower.  The  situation  is  high  and  exposed,  and 
success  in  this  case  is  only  the  result  of  constant  care  and  attention. 
I  may  add  that  indoors,  where  plant  cultivation  is  successfully  carried 
on,  I  noticed  growing  on  each  side  of  the  inner  door  of  the  entrance 
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hall  a  Kangaroo  Vine  (Ciesua  antarctica),  forming  an  unbroken  arch 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  in  point  of  luxuriance  quite  equal  to  Vines 
growing  outside.  A.  ilcIiLOD. 

14,  Boyal  Exchange,  Edinburgh. 


A  RARE  INSTANCE   OP  CONING  AND  SUBSEQUENT 
DEATH. 

In  March  1876  I  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
London  two  coned  sprigs  of  Picea  religiosa,  the  sacred  Fir  of 
Mexico,  grown  at  Penrose.  Mr.  A.  Murray,  then  secretary  of  the 
Arboricultural  Committee  of  that  Society,  believed  it  to  be  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  the  fructification  of  this  graceful  and 
delicate  Conifer  in  England,  a  fact  which  may  be  worthy  of 
record.  I  have  only  two  specimens  of  this  Picea;  one  is  a 
seedling  raised  here  from  a  cone  which  was  brought  me  from 
Mexico,  planted  out  in  1859,  and  now  about20ft.higli;  the  other, 
■which  produced  these  cones,  was  bought  by  my  father  in  1847, 
and  transplanted  by  me  in  1857  into  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  rich 
soil  o£  an  ancient  rookery  ;  here  it  died  back  after  removal, 
was  cut  down  to  a  promising  shoot,  survived  the  severe  winter 
of  1860-61,  lost  its  head  again  in  a  gale  in  1867,  was  pruned 
again,  and  though  not,  as  might  be  expected  after  such  treat- 
ment, a  very  shapely  tree,  was  fairly  vigorous,  about  25  ft.  high, 
and  2  ft.  10  in.  in  girth  at  30  in.  from  the  ground.  In 
the  autumn  of  1875,  I  observed  more  than  100  cones  had 
formed  upon  it ;  in  December,  I  picked  a  few,  which  then  had 
the  purple  tint  of  those  of  P.  Webbiana,  but  somewhat  smaller. 
The  finest  cones,  when  I  gathered  the  remainder  in  March, 
wore  4|  in.  long.  Loudon  represents  them  as  only  \\  in.  in 
Mexico :  but  I  have  observed  a  similar  increase  in  the  size  of 
cones  under  favourable  treatment  of  the  parent  tree  in 
England,  in  the  case  of  other  varieties.  The  specimen  cones 
were  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Roj'al  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Kew,  and  the  remainder  were  carefully  sown,  some  here, 
some  at  Mr.  Nichol's  nursery,  Redruth;  but  no  seedlings  were 
produced  at  either  place,  the  climate  of  Cornwall  being  pro- 
bably not  dry  enough  to  mature  the  seeds.  I  have  now  the 
mortification  of  reporting  that  the  effort  has  destroyed  the 
parent.     The  tree  is  quite  dead.  J.  J.  Rosers. 

Penrose,  near  Helston. 


The  Edinburgh  Arboretum. — Twenty-seven  acres  of  ground 
have  been  added  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  now  embraces  51 
acres.  The  first  steps  for  the  addition  were  taken  by  Prof.  Balfonr 
three  years  ago,  with  the  object  of  having  room  for  the  cultivation 
of  trees  suited  to  the  climate  of  Scotland,  and  to  prevent  devoting 
the  ground  for  building  purposes,  which  would  not  only  have  spoiled 
the  amenity  of  the  gardens,  but  would  have  been  productive  of  much 
injury  to  the  plants  by  the  smoke  which  would  have  been  carried 
,  over  the  gardens  by  the  west  winds.  Mr.  Alexander  Seattle  was  the 
first  with  whom  he  (Prof.  Balfour)  communicated  on  the  subject,  and 
through  him  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Lord  Henry  Lennox,  approved  of  his  proposal,  in  which  also  he  was 
supported  by  others.  His  next  step  was  to  go  to  London,  and  per. 
sonally  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Treasury.  Having 
laid  the  case  fully  before  Mr.  Smith, shown  him  the  plans  of  the  ground, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  making  such  an  addition  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  he  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works  had  seen  the  ground  and  considered  that  it  would  be  a  most 
important  and  valuable  acquisition.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  if  it  were 
proved  to  him  that  the  town  of  Edinburgh  would  take  an  interest  in 
the  \rboretum  by  contributing  to  the  acquisition  of  the  ground  and 
handing  it  over  to  Government,  the  Arboretum  would  be  put 
under  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  London  parks,  and  would  be 
supported  in  all  time  coming  by  an  annual  grant  from  Government. 
On  returning  to  Edinburgh  he  waited  on  the  Lord  Provost,  who 
entered  enthusiastically  into  the  plans,  and  said  he  would  do  all  ha 
could  to  further  the  scheme.  Many  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
but  by  hia  energy  and  tact  he  overcame  them  all,  and  to  his  lordship 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  indebted  for  this  important  addition  to  its 
gardens.  The  Government  was  pledged  to  enclose  the  grounds  and 
complete  the  arrangements  in  two  years,  and  he  therefore  hoped  that 
immediate  steps  would  be  taken  to  fence  the  grounds  and  begin  the 
building  ot  the  lodges  at  the  different  entrances. 

Summer  Transplanting. — With  care  many  trees  and  shrubs 
may  ba  moved  aaooejjEuUy  daring  sumiisr.     Tii933  CJasist  of  HjUiej 


Ehododendrons,  Azaleas,  Aucubas,  Lanrnstinus,  Common  and  For. 
tugal  Laurels,  Box,  and,  indeed,  most  evergreen  subjects,  except  the 
Pine  tribe,  which  it  is  better  to  leave  until  autumn  or  spring.  The 
same  advice  applies  to  deciduous  subjects,  though  they  are  sometimes 
moved  in  full  leaf.  The  young  growth  of  summer-transplanted  ever, 
greens  is  almost  certain  to  suffer,  but  that  is  not  of  much  importance, 
and  is  soon  made  np  again.  In  summer  of  course  the  plants  must  be 
lifted  with  good  balls  and  plenty  of  roots,  and  be  well  and  frequently 
watered  and  mulched.  In  looking  over  some  Yews  and  other  trees,  a 
number  of  which  were  planted  early  in  March,  and  the  rest  in  May 
and  up  till  the  end  of  that  month,  I  find  that  the  earliest-moved  trees 
have  suffered  worst,  the  persistent  east  winds  of  March  and  April 
having  scourged  them  severely,  while  the  later,  moved  ones — all  of 
them  begun  to  grow  at  the  time — look  well.  Laburnums  from  8  ft. 
to  9  ft.  high  were  just  coming  into  leaf  when  lifted,  and  they  are  now 
in  flower  and  growing  away  famously.  They  were  taken  from  a 
thicket  of  self-sown  seedlings,  and  consequently  had  no  soil  whatever 
to  their  roots.  A  quantity  of  named  Rhododendrons,  hybrids  which 
were  planted  some  years  ago  in  somewhat  heavy  loam  of  an  irony 
character,  were  found  to  have  rooted  in  it  freely  and  made  good 
growth,  though  they  were  originally  transferred  direct  from  the 
Surrey  peat.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  hardy  Rhode, 
dendrons  to  grow  and  flower  freely  in  good  loam  that  is  free  from  " 
lime.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  large  plant,  or  rather  three  plants 
in  one — all  having  been  planted  together — that  are  just  about  100 
paces  round,  and  they  are  growing  in  loam  j  but  of  course  the  fallen 
leaves  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  ground  under  the 
branches  for  years,  and  no  doubt  they  constitute  part  of  the  rooting 
medium  and  keep  the  roots  healthy  and  enriched.  In  all  shrubbery 
and  Rhododendron  borders  the  fallen  leaves  should  be  allowed  to  he 
and  decay — they  are  sa  good  a  top-dressing  as  can  be  provided. 
Newly-planted  shrubs  of  all  kinds  should  of  course  be  mulched. — 
Chef. 

Early  Feaa. — I  have  always  until  this  year  gathered  my  first 
Peas  (outside  from  seeds  sown  early  in  November)  from  the  28th  of 
May  till  the  6th  of  June,  but  this  season  the  look  of  my  November 
sowings  in  January  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  I  therefore  sowed 
4  doz.  boxes  of  Little  Gem  in  the  Cherry-house,  which  was  unheated, 
and  grew  them  close  to  the  glass.  When  coming  into  bloom  I  top- 
dressed  them  withjrotten  manure,  and  gathered  half  a  peck  from 
them  on  May  13th,  and  I  have  continued  to  gather  from  them  twice 
a  week  until  late  in  June.  The  boxes  are  3  ft.  long,  11  in.  wide,  and 
3  in.  deep.  This  plan  I  shall  continue  to  practise.  I  sowed  under 
the  protection  of  a  wall  on  Feb.  13th  Laxton's  Harbinger,  and  gathered 
my  first  dish  from  it  on  June  3rd.  This  Pea  comes  into  use  earlier 
than  any  other.  Criterion,  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Standish'a  seedlings, 
has  been  in  bearing  since  June  22nd,  beating  William  the  First  and 
Little  Gem  by  about  a  week  as  regards  earliness.  It  is  a  green 
marrow  of  the  very  richest  flavour,  and  grows  from  5  ft.  to  5  ;c. 
high.  This  Pea  is  destined  to  become  a  popular  one. — E.  Gilbert, 
Burghley. 

Potato  Sprouts  for  Seed.— It  is  now  upwards  of  forty  years 
since  I  tested  the  uso  of  "  Potato  shoots  for  seed,"  and  I  continued 
to  do  so  for  some  years  as  an  experiment — for  at  that  time  my  Potato 
growing  was  confined  to  garden  produce.  I  had  the  buds  carefully 
picked  from  the  tubers,  after  they  had  thrown  out  roots  outside  the 
parent  bulb — at  the  same  time  I  had  other  tubers  cut  for  seed  in  the 
usual  way.  I  planted  three  drills  in  the  garden,  side  by  side — one  ot 
cut  tubers,  one  of  sprouts,  and  one  of  small  whole  tubers.  When  at 
maturity,  I  daily  dug  up  three  stalks  from  each  drill,  counted,  and 
weighed  the  produce  of  each  three,  and  found  that  of  the  sprouts 
fully  equal  to  any  of  the  others,  both  in  weight  and  in  number.  The 
second  year  I  did  the  same,  taking  no  pains  to  dibble  the  sprouts,  but 
scattered  them  in  the  open  drills,  and  covered  lightly.  I  went  fur. 
ther,  for  having  found  a  heap  of  fine  sprouts  on  the  road — thrown 
over  the  wall  by  some  sagacious  cultivator  who  had  got  his  seed 
Potatoes  carefully  turned  and  picked,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
vigorous  shoots — I  had  some  barrowsful  gathered  up  and  scattered 
broadcast  on  a  few  ridges  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  covered 
them  with  mould  out  of  the  furrows.  The  result  was  most  satis, 
factory.  The  sprouts  soon  appeared  over  the  ground,  and  the  crop 
came  to  matur  ity  much  earlier  than  that  from  Potatoes  planted  the 
same  day.  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  considers  the  matter, 
that  once  the  tuber  has  generated  the  sprout,  it  is  no  longer  of  use, 
for  on  digging  the  crop  the  tuber — whole  or  cut — will  frequently  be 
found  whole  and  detached  from  the  roots  of  the  stalk.  Why,  then, 
pick  off  !>he  first  vigorous  growth  and  plant  the  tuber  to  produce  a 
second,  and  more  puny  and  sickly  one  ?  Sprouts  can  be  planted 
much  later  than  the  tubers,  or,  if  at  the  same  season,  they  will  coma 
to  maturity  earlier,  because  they  are  so  much  ahead  of  the  tuber 
which,  after  being  planted,  has  to  throw  out  a  bud  or  sprout.— 
.'  Toronto,  Globe." 
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TALL  PHLOXES. 
These  unquestionably  rank  amongst  our  most  beautiful 
autumn  flowers.  They  are  quite  hardy,  are  easily  propagated, 
and  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  any  locality  or  situation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  for  a  mixed  border,  and  they 
are  equally  useful  in  pots  for  the  embellishment  of  the  green- 
house. Phloxes  are  divided  into  distinct  sections,  viz.,  the 
decussata  group,  which  blooms  from  July  to  October,  and  the 
sufEruticosa  section,  which  flowers  during  June,  July,  and 
August.  The  kinds  belonging  to  the  first  section  are  as  a  rale 
the  favourites ;  they  form  magnificent  pyramids  of  bloom  from 
18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  the  colours  varying  from  pure  white 
to  the  most  glowing  crimson-red,  with  many  other  shades  of 
colour.  The  varieties  of  the  suffruticosa  group  are  altogether  o£ 
a  different  habit ;  they  are  dwarfer,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
fragrant,  are  much  more  delicate  in  appearance,  and  they 
bloom  earlier,  too,  than  the  decussata  breed.  Phloxes  are 
easily  propagated.  Cuttings  of  them  may  be  struck  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  About  the  middle  or  end  of  March  the 
plants  will  have  made 
shoots  2  in.  or  3  in. 
high,  and  then  is  the 
best  time  to  take  the 
cuttings.  As  many 
as  are  required  should 
be  taken  from  a  plant, 
and  inserted  singly  in 
thumb  pots.  If  a 
yery  slight  hotbed  be 
at  work  this  would  be 
the  best  place  in 
which  to  root  the  cut- 
tings, but  they  would 
strike  freely  in  a  cold 
frame  under  hand- 
lights,  or  even  in  the 
open  air,  if  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine. 
If  under  glass, 
whether  on  a  hotbed 
or  in  a  cold  fr.ime, 
they  will,  providing 
all  goes  well,  be  rooted 
in  about  three  weeks, 
■when  they  may  have 
more  air,  and  soon 
after  be  placed  in  a 
position  in  the  open 
air.  If  they  are  in- 
tended for  pot  culture, 
as  soon  as  the  pots 
are  filled   with  roots 

they  should  be  shifted  into  6-in.  pots,  in  which  they  may 
be  allowed  to  bloom.  A  very  excellent  compost  for  Phloxes 
consists  of  three  parts  sandy  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and 
one  part  rotten  manure.  During  the  period  of  growth  the 
pots  should  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  coal  ashes  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  sun,  but  sheltered  from  cutting  winds,  and  they 
should  I'eceive  abundant  supplies  of  water,  both  at  the  roots 
and  overhead.  Occasional  supplies  of  manure  water  will  con- 
siderably increase  the  size  of  the  truss.  As  the  shoots  advance 
in  growth  they  must  be  carefully  staked,  and  each  branch 
neatly  tied.  During  the  first  year,  if  the  plants  bo  struck 
from  cuttings  only  one  shoot  will  be  thrown  up,  but  the  second 
year  a  number  of  shoots  will  rise  from  the  base.  If  the  plants  be 
grown  for  exhibition  and  the  trusses  be  required  very  fine, 
about  -four  shoots  should  be  retained  to  each  plant,  and  the 
rest  cut  clear  away.  Phloxes  make  grand  ornaments  either  for 
planting  in  separate  beds  or  in  mixed  borders ;  but  when  they 
are  made  a  special  object  of  culture,  they  should  be  grown  in 
beds  by  themselves.  A  few  plants  in  a  mixed  border  form  a 
pleasing  feature,  and  afford  a  marked  contrast  to  other 
herbaceous  plants.  It  is  in  the  mixed  border  that  we  grow  our 
Phloxes,  and  as  all  the  plants  in  the  same  bed  are  equally 


choice,  they  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  attention.  Early  m 
March  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them,  and  the  ground  should 
be  deeply  dug  and  well  enriched  with  good  rotten  manure, 
and  throughout  the  growing  season  they  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  manure  water.  Where  not  offensive  to  the  eye 
a  mulching  with  half -rotten  manure  would  be  highly  beneficial. 
When  planted  in  beds  the  first  year  the  plants  should  stand 
about  15  in.  apart,  but  the  following  spring  'they  should  be 
replaced,  for  by  this  time  they  will  have  increased  in  size,  and 
will  require  more  room.  The  first  year  they  will  begin,  to 
bloom  towards  the  middle  of  August,  and  continue  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  and  the  second  year  they  will  begin  in  July,  and 
coatinue  till  the  end  of  September.  When  the  plants  are  m 
a  healthy  condition,  the  second  season  they  will  throw  up  a 
good  number  of  shoots,  when  they  should  be  reduced  to  five 
or  six.  When  more  are  allowed  to  remain  the  flowers  are  not 
so  fine.  A  stout  stake  should  be  placed  to  each  plant,  and  as 
the  shoots  keep  growing  they  must  be  securely  tied  to  it.  In 
exposed  situations  high  winds  make  terrible  havoo_  with 
Phloxes  when  this  little  daty  is  neglected.  A  succession  oE 
young  plants  should  be  kept  up  from  cuttings.  Dividing  the 
old  roots  with  the  spade  is  a  rough-and-ready  way,  but  the 

plants  are  never  so 
fine  either  in  flowers 
or  foliage  as  those 
raised  from  cuttings. 
Those  who  have  only 
a  limited  knowledge 
of  plant  culture  can- 
not do  better  than 
grow  Phloxes ;  they 
do  not  require  half 
the  care  of  many  of 
our  half-hardy  bed- 
ding plants,  which 
must  be  wintered 
where  artificial  heat 
can  be  given.  The 
following  are  good 
sorts,  and  well  worth 
growing,  viz.:  —  Ad- 
miration, A.  F.  Bar- 
ron, Edith,  Gladstone, 
Larina,  aurantiaca 
superba,  Garabefcta, 
Queen  of  Whites, 
Madame  B  onneau, 
Madame  Hoste, 
Madame  Beust,  Mrs. 
W  a  re,  Mrs.  Laing, 
Triomphe  de  Pare  de 
Neuilly,  L  o  t  h  a  i  r. 
Mens.  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Turenne,  and  Wal- 
ter Ware.  There  are  many  more  the  names  of  which  are  well 
worth  recording,  but  these  are  some  of  the  brightest  and  most 
continuous  flowers.  K.  E. 


Ss>-«-&> 


Eocky    Brook. 


Bocky  Brook  Mouth. —  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a 
successfnl  attempt  to  ornament  the  mouth  of  a  streamlet  as  it 
joins  a  piece  of  water.  Here  the  placing  of  a  few  natural  rockg 
gives  an  interesting  diversity  to  the  scene,  and  allows  of  the  culture 
oE  a  more  striking  variety  of  plants  than  oonld  be  otherwise  grown. 
A  small  rocky  bridge— a  kind  o£  stepping-stone  bridge— crosses  the 
streamlet  a  little  this  side  of  the  rocks,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
the  effect  of  the  rooks,  trees,  &c.,  with  the  lake  immediately  beyond 
them  is  very  interesting.  The  spot  affords  a  home  for  a  variety  of 
water-side  plants. 


DraCEena  australis  in  Flower.— I  have  this  now  in  good  bloom  in  the  open 
air.  Mr.  George  Viciry,  who  gave  me  the  seeil,  has  jast  oallel  and  says  it  is  a 
very  fine  plant,  and  an  unusual  thing  to  see  such  a  good  blossom  outside.— 
N.  F.  BiEION,  Coraley  House,  Wanihister.  [I  have  just  seen  this  plant,  which 
ia 'beautifully  in  flower ;  it  was  planted  in  the  flower  garden  about  ten  years 
a^o.  Its  spike  of  bloom  measures  6  ft.  through  at  the  base  and  4  ft.  6  in.  m 
length ;  the  plant  is  about  3  ft.  high  up  to  where  the  bloom-spike  shoots  out. 
Gr.  Beekt,  Longleat  ] 
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THE    OOLUMBINES    OR    AQUILBGIAS. 

Those  among  us  whose  memories  date  far  back  iu  the  present 
century  will  recollect  how  popular  these  beautiful  hardy  bor- 
der flowers  were  at  that  time,  and  with  what  care  they  used  to  be 
cherished  ;  but  since  then  fashion  has  changed  many  things, 
and  the  present  mode  of  embellishing  both  beds  and  borders 
is  very  different  from  what  prevailed  when  such  good  old- 
fashioned  plants  as  the  above  were  more  in  favour  than  they 
now  are.  Without  in  any  way  decrying  a  system  of  decora- 
tion that  has  many  admirers  and  which  has  done  a  vast  amount 
of  good  in  extending  a  love  for  flowers  among  the  multitude 
who  have  first  been  attracted  by  gaudy  colours,  I  do  think  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  many  choice  hardy  perennials  and 
biennials  that  once  had  prominent  positions,  and  which  were 
so  attractive  in  shrubbery  and  mixed  borders  should  now  be 
BO  seldom  seen,  for,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them 
either  in  form,  colour,  or  interest ;  and  being  of  a  hardy 
enduring  character,  there  is  not  that  ever-recurring  expense 
which  there  is  in  the  case  of  bedding  plants  that  have  to  be 
worked  up  annually  and  wintered  under  glass. 

Common  as  many  of  the  Aquilegias  may  appear  to  be  from 
the  persistent  way  in  which  they  seed  and  propagate  them- 
selves, they  are  in  certain  situations  even  more  desirable  on 
thab  account,  as,  for  instance,  in  semi-wild  places,  where  with 
Foxgloves,  hardy  Geraniums,  both  native  and  foreign,  and 
many  other  plants  of  similar  habit  and  character,  quite  a 
■wealth  of  beauty  may  be  enjoyed,  and  that  of  a  kind  far  more 
satisfying  than  is  afforded  by  long  lengths  of  ribbon  border  or 
the  most  intricately  woi'ked  patterns  which  it  is  possible  to 
devise.  All  that  is  required  when  it  is  desired  to  establish 
them  in  such  places  is  to  dig  over  a  patch  of  ground  and 
either  to  sow  the  seed  at  once,  or  raise  plants  in  nursery  beds 
and  transplant  them  in  the  spring  or  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  handled ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
only  the  more  common  and  robust  kinds  will  thrive  without 
good  cultivation.  One  or  two  of  the  choicest  Alpine  species  of 
recent  introduction  only  succeed  really  well  in  very  favoured 
situations  where  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow  some- 
what resemble  those  of  their  native  habitat  in  regard  to 
moisture,  shade,  and  shelter.  The  Rocky  Mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia appear  to  be  rich  in  Columbines,  if  not  in  varieties  at 
least  in  quality,  as  they  have  afforded  us  some  of  the  choicest 
of  the  family,  and  as  all  seed  and  cross  so  freely,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  raising  others  of  a  hardier  constitution  and 
possessing  some  of  the  characteristics  for  which  these  are  so 
highly  prized.  Indeed,  this  has  been  done  already,  as  many 
new  hybrids  are  now  to  be  had,  which,  if  not  equal  to  some  of 
the  Californiau  species,  afford  variety,  and  are  therefore  desir- 
able on  that  account.  Besides  an  endeavour  to  effect  a  cross 
with  the  view  of  raising  new  varieties,  the  aim  of  cultivators 
should  be  to  keep  pure  those  which  we  now  have,  and  which, 
with  such  sportive  tendencies  as  is  natural  to  Columbines,  can 
only  be  done  by  isolating  the  plants  from  which  seeds  are  to 
be  saved. 

Aquilegia  cceettlea. — This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and 
perhaps  also  the  most  difficult  to  keep  and  cultivate  ;  it  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  bringing  not  only  this,  but,  also  many  other  useful 
plants  into  notice.  To  get  strong  healthy  plants  that  will 
flower  freely,  seeds  of  this  kind  should  be  sown  annually,  and 
treated  after  the  manner  of  Canterbury  Bells  or  other  biennials, 
as  it  rarely  does  well  after  standing  the  second  year,  and  in 
many  cases  dies  out  altogether  at  or  before  that  time.  The 
flowers  are,  however,  so  lovely  and  so  useful  for  cutting,  that 
it  is  deserving  of  any  amount  of  trouble  and  attention  to  have 
it  in  good  condition,  a  result  which  can  only  be  attained  by 
treating  it  in  the  manner  just  indicated.  All  the  Columbines 
delight  in  a  deep  rich  sandy  soil  where  they  can  flnd  plenty 
of  moisture  below  for  the  roots,  and  as  they  make  their  growth 
early,  the  friendly  shelter  of  shrubs  or  rock  to  keep  off 
cold  cutting  winds  and  frosts  is  of  great  benefit,  if 
not  too  near  to  rob  them  or  restrict  their  root-room.  The 
best  way  to  treat  them  when  they  are  to  be  grown  in 
single  patches  in  borders  is  to  dig  up  the  soil  to  a  good 
depth,  and,  while  doing  so,  to  work  in  some  rotten  manures, 
keeping    the    same    well    down    in    order    that    the    plants 


may  have  ic  to  feed  on  as  they  come  into  flower.  If  when 
this  is  about  to  take  place  a  slight  mulching  of  leaf-mould  be 
afforded  and  a  soaking  of  water  given,  the  bloom  will  be  much 
finer  and  more  lasting  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

A.  CHRYSANTHA. — This  stands  next  in  point  of  merit,  and  is 
one  that  affords  a  rich  contrast  as  regards  colour.  It  has 
canary-yellow  flowers  of  the  same  form,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  the  foi'egoing.  This  by  many  is  considered  only  a  variety 
of  A.  ccerulea,  but  although  the  botanical  distinction  may 
not  be  great,  they  differ  considerably  in  habit  and  time  of 
flowering,  A.  chrysantha  being  at  least  a  month  later,  and 
altogether  of  stronger  growth  and  constitution.  Although  it 
has  the  same  spur-like  appendages,  the  flowers  are  smaller  and 
not  nearly  so  much  distended  as  those  in  A.  ccerulea,  and  these 
differences  taken  altogether  are  sufficient  to  warrant  it  being 
regarded  as  a  distinct  kind. 

A.  CANADENSIS. — This,  till  within  the  present  century,  was 
the  only  representative  of  the  New  World  Columbines,  and  is, 
compared  with  the  two  kinds  just  named,  a  very  slender 
grower,  rarely  exceeding  12  in.  high.  Its  flowers,  too,  are 
much  smaller,  but  what  they  lack  iu  size  is  made  up  in 
brilliancy  of  colour,  the  sepals  being  scarlet  and  the  petals 
bright  yellow.  A.  canadensis  lutea,  introduced  in  1835,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  a  yellow  form  of  canadensis,  which  it  in 
other  respects  resembles. 

A.  KANAORiENSis,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  is  a  delicately 
beautiful  variety,  having  small  flowers  with  white  sepals  and 
petals,  the  latter  of  which  at  the  upper  part  gradually  merge 
into  a  soft  blue,  and  this  deepens  in  intensity  at  the  end 
of  the  spurs,  thus  giving  the  blooms  a  very  ornamental 
character. 

A.  GLAXDULOSA  is  a  charmingly  beautiful  species,  but  one 
which  does  not  succeed  well  except  in  favoured,  cool,  shady 
situations,  where  its  roots  can  find  plenty  of  depth  and  mois- 
ture. It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  where  it  is  found  near  the 
margins  of  mountain  streams. 

A.  CALiFORNicA. — This,  the  strongest  and  most  robust  of  all 
the  American  species,  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.,  and  bears 
flowers  of  a  shell-like  form,  which,  from  their  pendent 
position,  are  not  seen  to  advantage  unless  turned  up  and 
examined. 

A.  vuLGAEis,  with  which  most  of  us  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  used  at  one  time  to  be  an  occupant  of  almost  every 
cottage  garden,  and  a  more  graceful  or  ornamental  plant  than 
it  there  formed  cannot  well  be  imagined.  Although  it  has  in 
most  places  been  lost  or  eradicated  to  make  room  for  others  of 
more  recent  date,  it  is  not  yet  surpassed  either  in  utility  or 
beauty  by  its  more  favoured  rivals. 

Now  that  we  have  these  new  comers  from  California,  which 
have  brought  the  Columbines  again  prominently  into  notice, 
no  doubt  they  will  ere  long  take  the  position  which  they 
formerly  held.  There  are  many  more  named  kinds,  but  those 
enumerated  above  are  the  kinds  most  deserving  of  cultivation, 
and  by  growing  them  near  together  and  sowing  seed,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  variety  of  colour  and  form  that  may  be  obtained, 
especially  among  our  native  kinds,  which  are  the  most  suitable 
for  growing  near  the  margins  of  drives  or  woodland  walks, 
where,  once  fairly  established,  they  would  take  of  themselves. 
Excepting  these,  all  the  others  should  be  looked  on  as  biennials, 
and,  as  before  observed,  raised  annually  by  sowing  the  seed 
under  glass  early  iu  spring,  and  afterwards  pricking  the  plants 
out  and  nursing  them  on  till  strong  enough  to  plant  out  in 
August,  or  if  sown  at  that  time,  to  keep  them  under  protection 
till  the  following  spring;  but  the  first  is  the  best  way  of  treating 
them,  as  they  have  the  whole  summer  for  making  their  growth. 

J.  Sheppabd.  - 


Climbing  devoniensis  Rose. — This  is  a  beautiful  Kose 
for  covering  a  lofty  wall,  and  at  this  season  its  flowers  are  lovely  in  a 
cut  state.  It  is  often  complained  of  as  being  a  shy  bloomer,  but 
it  is  a  rampant  grower,  and  in  order  to  induce  it  to  flower  well,  the 
young  shoots,  which  in  vigorous  specimens  are  often  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
long,  should  be  left  their  full  length.  The  pruning  should  be  con. 
fined  to  thinning  out  the  wood,  and  removing  occasionally  an  old 
branch  to  make  room  for  the  young  shoots,  as  it  is  towards  the  points 
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of  these  that  the  flowers  are  chiefly  produced  ;  no  shortening  should 
be  permitted  beyond  removing  a  few  inches  of  the  soft  points. — 
E.  Hobday. 


THE  MILK  THISTLE. 
This  old  plant  should  find  a  place  oftener  in  our  gardens  in  these 
days  of  fine-foliaged  plants  than  it  does.     It  is  hardy,  easily-grown, 
biennial,  and  raised  readily  from  seed.     It  looks  exceedingly  well 


in  the  mixed  border  before  the  flower.stems  spring  up.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  most  suitable  for  growing  in  a  semi-wild  state  on  dry  banks 
and  similar  places. 


LOBELIA  SPEOIOSA  AND  ITS  VAEIBTIBS. 
In  the  open  air  and  in  pots  the  speciosa  section  of  Lobelia 
is  one  oi!  the  largest  and  the  most  important ;  hardly  auy 
flower  garden  is  now  considered  complete  without  one  or  more 
beds  or  borders  being  plentifully  supplied  with  this  beautiful 
Lobelia  '  or  some  of  its  many  varieties,  such  as  Lustrous, 
Blue  Stone,  Blue  King,  and  the  lovely  Paxtoniana,  a  white 
variety  margined  with  blue.  There  are  also  one  or  two  pure 
■white  Lobelias  of  the  speciosa  section  with  flowers  nearly  as 
large  as  the  species.  Of  the  smaller  or  pumila  section  of  L. 
speciosa,  magnifioa,  grandiflora,  and  Mrs.  Murphy  (pure  white) 
are  perhaps  among  the  best.  The  double  variety  is  also 
magnificent  where  it  succeeds  well,  but  it  is  very  erratic, 
and  hardly  to  be  depended  upon  in  beds  or  borders,  some- 
times forming  a  complete  sheet  of  bloom,  and  at  others  the 
shoots  running  up  through  it,  as  it  were,  overpowering  and 
preventing  it  from  blooming,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  tufts  of  Grass.  It  seems  diffioult,  perhaps  impossible  to 
guard  against  this  peculiarity,  inasmuch  as  where  the  plant  is 
perfect  in  form  and  flowering  one  season,  it  becomes  weedy- 
looking  the  next.  This  double  blue  is,  however,  a  grand  sub- 
ject for  culture,  and  under  the  superior  climatal  conditions 
that  glass  afllords,  it  comes  with  greater  certainty,  and  hardly 
any  plant  can  equal  the  richness  and  beauty  of  this  double 
Lobelia  crowned  as  thickly  as  possible  with  its  lovely  balls  of 
beautiful  blue. 

The  chief  points  to  start  with  in  the  successful  culture  of 
the  Lobelia  are  good  soil  and  well-grown  established  plants. 
The  soil  should  be  light  and  rich ,  and  rest  on  a  dry  and  per- 
fectly drained  bottom.  The  Lobelia  enjoys  abundance  of 
water  when  in  robust  and  free  growth,  but  nothing  is  more 
fatal  to  its  well-doing  than  stagnant  water  at  the  roots — if  on 
a  porous  bottom  it  may  be  plentifully  watered  during  a  dry 
time  in  summer,  without  fear  of  injuring  the  roots,  neither 
can  the  roots  of  Lobelia  make  way  nor  the  plants  thrive  in  a 
strong  adhesive  soil  composed  of  clay  or  heavy  loam,  or 
if  the  compost  be  heavy,  it  must  be  lightened  by  a 
plentiful  addition  of  leaf -mould,  sand,  or  peat.  The  Lobelia 
thrives  admirably  in  equal  parts  of  rather  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  with  a  fair  admixture  of  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Charcoal 
dust  and  peat  also  form  capital  additions  to  loam  for  their 
successful  culture  ;  likewise  spent  manure  from  Mushroom 
beds.  A  slight  mulching  of  one-year-old  sifted  hotbed  manure 
will  be  found  a  capital  addition  to  beds  or  borders  for  keepino- 
out  the  drought  from  and  nourishing  the  roots  of  Lobelias 
through  a  dry  season.  One  of  the  greatest  difiiculties,  how- 
ever, in  carrying  Lobelias  in  full  beauty  through  the  season  is 


the  freedom  with  which  they  produce  seed  and  the  tentative 
mode  in  which  it  is  ripened — a  pod  at  a  time  almost  is  the  order 
of  ripening.  But  where  flowers  are  the  object,  this  stage  of 
maturity  should  never  be  reached.  The  moment  the  flowers 
fade  they  should  be  picked  off,  and  so  on  persistently  every 
week  or  ten  days  throughout  the  season.  Of  course  the  labour 
is  great,  but  so  is  the  reward.  Few  features  in  the  flower 
beds  or  borders  are  more  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  satisfactory 
than  a  perfect  band  or  small  bed  of  any  of  the  varieties 
of  Lobelia  speciosa  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  frost  clears 
the  garden  of  its  autumnal  beauty.  Of  course  this  mode  of 
culture  prevents  the  saving  of  seeds,  but  this  is  of  little 
moment,  as  it  is  better  to  purchase  them  than  save  them.  If, 
however,  any  plants  of  unusual  merit,  distinctness,  or  improve- 
ment in  size,  colour,  or  substanse  of  flower,  appear,  it  is  easy 
to  perpetuate  such,  either  by  means  of  cuttings,  rooted 
branches,  or  by  lifting  the  plant,  potting  it,  and  placing  it  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat  \\nu\  established ;  after  that  set  it  on  a  light, 
airy  greenhouse  or  forcing-house  shelf,  when  it  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  and  root  division  to  any  extent  in  the 
spring,  planting  a  stock  on  a  piece  of  reserve  ground  for 
seed.  This  increase  by  cuttings,  rooted  side-shoots,  or  conser- 
vation of  the  old  plants  by  potting  a  few  of  them  in  the  autumn, 
is  also  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  increasing  the  stock 
of  special  varieties.  The  seeds  of  even  the  truest  types  vary 
considerably  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  original,  and 
to  this  inherent  variability  we  owe  the  many  kinds  of  Lobelia 
speciosa  that  add  so  largely  to  the  enrichment  of  our  flower 
gardens.  It  is,  nevertheless,  mortifying  when  white  or  semi- 
white  flowers  break  forth  among  the  truest  strains  of  Blue 
King,  or  tall  speciosas  revert  from  the  most  carefully  selected 
stock  of  L.  pumila  grandiflora.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  all  this 
strike  cuttings,  plant  rooted  layers  during  the  summer,  or  pot 
sufficient  old  plants  for  stock  in  the  autumn.  The  Lobelia 
strikes  roots  freely  in  a  brisk  heat  in  a  moist  propagating  pit 
or  frame  in  spring.  These  cuttings,  should  be  potted  or  boxed 
off,  and  got  into  bulk  by  the  end  of  May  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  seedlings  sown  in  heat  in  September,  October,  or 
February.  Those  who  want  early  Lobelias  from  seed  should 
sow  in  the  autumn,  and  prick  the  seedlings  oS  in  boxes  or  pans, 
or  shift  them  into  thumb  pots  before  winter.  Store  them 
on  shelves  near  the  light  exposed  to  abundance  of  air,  give 
another  shift  into  small  6-in.  pots  in  March  into  equal  parts  of 
leaf-mould  and  loam,  and  such  plants  will  be  perfect  for  plant- 
ing by  the  end  of  May.  Spring-sown  seedlings  may  go  into 
smaller-sized  pots,  and  be  planted  rather  more  closely,  but 
will  not  flower  so  early  nor  so  well.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  autumnal  propagation,  either  by  means  of 
cuttings  or  seeds,  is  preferable  to  the  sowing  of  the  seeds 
in  spring.  For  pot  culture  these  autumn-sown  plants  are 
best.  They  are  merely  pushed  on  a  little  farther  till  they  are 
large  enough  to  fill  a  6-in.  or  8-in.  pot ;  the  first  size  is  the 
best,  the  second  as  large  as  any  pot  should  be  for  a  single 
Lobelia  speciosa.  The  taller-growing  sections  may  be  stopped 
a  few  times  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  to  cause  them 
to  grow  horizontally.  At  the  final  shift  the  plants  should  be 
kept  well  up  in  the  pots,  so  as  to  allow  the  shoots  to  fall  over 
the  sides  and  cover  them  as  they  grow  and  flower.  In  the  case 
of  well-grown  plants  belonging  to  the  taller  sections,  such  as 
Paxtoniana,  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  pot  plants  is  that  of 
drooping  over  and  wholly  hiding  the  pots.  In  the_  pumila 
section  the  plants  are  too  dwarf  to  do  this,  but  the  rim  may 
be  entirely  covered  by  a  carpet  of  blue.  The  double  blue  is 
also  of  this  dense  habit,  and  is  inimitable  for  the  decoration  of 
light-coloured  marble,  glass,  or  silver  vases,  or  flat  baskets. 
Some  of  the  taller  ones  are  also  admirable  for  the  furnishing 
of  small  hanging  baskets  or  raised  stands.  The  soil  for 
Lobelias  in  pots  should  be  equal  parts  leaf-mould  and  loam, 
mixed  freely  with  silver  sand  or  charcoal  dust.  The  drainage 
should  be  clean  and  ample,  and  over  it  should  be  put  a  layer 
of  small  pieces  of  manure  about  the  size  of  marbles,  and 
almost  as  bard,  such  as  that  of  cows  at  least  two  years  old 
mixed  with  a  little  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  to  ensure  a  thorough 
and  nourishing  drainage.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  growth 
and  fiower,  they  enjoy  manure-water  at  least  once  a  week ; 
that  made  of  a  slight  admixture  of  guano  and  soot  suits  them 
admirably.     Having  such  a  limited  root-run,  these  plants  must 
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never  once  be  allowed  to  become  dry ;  and  if  carefully  attended 
to  they  will  contiaue  long  in  beauty.  When  done  flowering  they 
may  be  cut  down,  repotted,  and  used  for  flowering  again  or 
for  stock.  With  about  three  lots  of  Lobelias  in  pots  to  be 
brought  on  in  succession,  the  conservatory,  window  garden,  or 
sitting  room  need  seldom  be  without  the  enlivening  and 
enriching  presence  of  these  lovely  plants  from  April  to 
November.  f).  t.  Fish. 


HAEDY  PLANTS  FOE  NAEEOW  BEDS. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  mansions  or  build- 
ings it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  cover  certain  places  with  some 
permanent  living  carpet,  especially  in  positions  where  Grass 
cannot  be  got  to  grow  satisfactorily,  or  where  it  is  diflicult  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition  by  means  of  the  mowing  machine  or 
scythe.  Areas  surrounded  by  stone  curbing  and  its  usual 
adjuncts  are  difficult  to  mow,  and  where  the  necessary  opera- 
tion of  clipping  has  to  be  performed  with  shears,  other  subjects 
might  be  substituted  for  Grass  that  would  have  a  good  appear- 
ance at  all  seasons,  and  that  would  require  less  labour.  We  have 
some  narrow  borders  enclosed  with  massive  stone  curbing,  and 
the  majority  of  these  are  planted  with  Irish  Ivy,  pegged  down 
close  until  well  established,  when  the  only  attention  which  it 
requires  is  clipping  over  occasionally,  and  the  beautiful,  fresh 
green  groundwork  which  the  young  foliage  presents  can 
scai-cely  be  surpassed  by  any  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
When  the  borders  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  done, 
a  space  is  left  in  the  centre  for  brightly  coloured  flowers,  which 
the  Ivy  shows  off  to  great  advantage,  and  iu  spring  a  beautiful 
fffect  is  produced  by  large  masses  of  Snowdrops  peeping 
through  the  foliage  of  the  Ivy.  These  were  planted  with  the 
Ivy,  and  have  been  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  years. 
Large  specimens  of  Hydrangea  and  similar  plants  have  an 
excellent  effect  plunged  in  this  kind  of  border  during  summer, 
and  replaced  by  Thuja  aurea  or  Golden  Tews  in  winter;  in 
fact,  any  number  of  variations  may  bo  worked  out  on  this 
simple  but  effective  groundwork.  As  a  good  contrast  to  the 
above  we  have  planted  some  panels  with  Golden  Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  aurea  reticulata),  and  treated  it  iu  every  way  like  the 
Ivy.  It  is  a  charming;  subject,  and  in  such  positions  is  better 
variegated  than  on  pillars  or  arches,  as  there  is  always  an 
abundance  of  small  spray-like  shoots  with  the  freshest  and 
most  effectively-marked  variegation,  induced  by  the  frequent 
pinching  and  clipping  to  which  it  has  to  be  subjected.  On 
some  very  shallow  panels,  wbere  the  curbing  is  only  2  in.  or 
3  in.  high,  I  have  found  the  different  varieties  of  Sedums  or 
Stonecrops  most  effective  as  groundwork,  as,  though  only 
planted  thinly  at  first,  they  quickly  form  an  even  unbroken 
mass,  and  they  have  this  advantage,  that  they  will  grow  in 
shallow,  dry  soils  where  liftle  else  will  succeed. 
EenJiam.  Jaues  Grooji. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWEE  GARDEN. 

Thalia  deaHata  not  Hardy.— In  reply  to  ■'  V  "  (see  p.  523,  Uol.  xi.,)  allow 
me  to  say  that  this  plant  has  not  proved  hardy  with  me  either  here  or  at  Bitton. 
I  have  tried  several  well-rooted  plants  of  it,  and  though  a  successful  grower  of 
hardy  aquatics  in  tubs  for  more  than  forty  years,  Thalia  dealbata  never  would 
succeed  with  me  — H.  T.  Ellacombb.  Clj/sf  St.  Qeorge,  Heron. 

New  J^apanese  HoUyhock.— This  distinct  variety  was  offered  last  year,  I 
believe  for  the  first  time.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  Hollyhock  in  its  pyra- 
midal form  and  dwarf  growth,  growing  only  about  2  ft.  in  height.  The  flowers 
are  semi-double,  and  of  a.bright  crimson-scarlet ;  it  blooms  during  the  summer 
months. — Peteb  Hbndbbson. 

Barometrical  Flowers.— A  sympathetic  friend  sent  me  a  barometrical 
Hyacinth  and  Rose  from  Paris  last  week  to  keep  me  company  dui-ing  an 
attack  of  rheumatism.  They  are  quite  as  clever  weather  prophets  as  the  little 
man  and  woman  who  are  always  oscillating  between  going  to  market  and  stay- 
ing at  home.  Like  the  chameleon,  my  fiowers  keep  changing  colour,  and  their 
language  is  interpreted  thus  :— When  "  fair  "  they  are  dark  blue  ;  when 
'changeable  "  a  pale  mauve  ;  and  when  "  rain  "  they  become  a  bright  pink. 
These  curious  and  interesting  effects  are  produced  by  some  chemical  ai'eut 
into  which  they  have  been  previously  dipped.—"  The  World." 

Heather  in  Nova  Scotia.— Prof.  Lawson  adds  to  the  localities  of  Calluna 
vulgaris  in  America  six  other  stations,  and  iu  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject  gives  the  foUowmg  as  his  conclusions  :— Calluna  vulgaris  is  an  indi- 
genous plant,  and  still  exists  as  such  in  very  small  quantity  on  the  peninsula  of 
Halifax.  In  Point  Pleasant  Park,  at  Dartmouth,  and  possibly  in  other  places, 
the  stations  for  the  plant  are  artificial,  but  the  plan  s  are  probably  native. 

The  various  traditions  as  to  the  foreign  origin  of  the  Heather  are  not  unlikely 
to  hive  been  suggested  by  the  desire  to  account  for  the  presence  of  what  was 
regarded  as  necessarily  a  foreign  plant  rather  than  by  actual  historical  facts  " 
— "  American  Naturalist." 


PEACE. 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  !  " 
I. 
Sing  OD,  sweet  bird,  thy  thankful  psalm  of  peace, 
Sing  on,  to  Him,  Who  maketh  wars  to  cease ! 
Armed  men  came,  trampling  down  the  corn  and  flowers, 
Silenced  thy  mirth,  and  scared  thee  from  thy  bowera  ; — 
And,  where  God's  Beauty  held  its  ancient  reign, 
Hate  maimed  and  murdered,  and  thieves  stripped  the  slain. 

II. 
Sing  on !     Once  more,  by  His  eternal  Love, 
Where  swooped  the  vulture,  coos  the  happy  dove, — 
Where  shot-torn  banners  swayed  'mid  battle-cries, 
The  fruit-trees  blossom  'neath  the  deep  bine  skies, — 
The  shepherd  whistles  where  the  soldier  fell, 
Once  more  'tis  Eden,  where  it  seemed  as  hell. 

III. 
Sing  to  n3  men,  that  death  shall  die,  and  Life 
And  Peace  prevail,  and  Victory,  after  strife. 
Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  sing  to  our  Faith  and  Hope, 
That  they  shall  conquer,  who  with  sin  shall  cope. 
'■Peace  at  the  last" — proclaim  it  in  thy  song. 
For  all  who  love  the  right  and  hate  the  wrong. 

S.  Eevnolds  Hole. 


THE   FIRST  FUCHSIA.. 

(f.  coccinea). 
This  well-known  but  lovely  Pnchaia  associates  well  with  the  ordinary 
occnpants  of  a  mixed  border,  and  is  so  graceful  and  beautiful  both 
in  growth  and  bloom  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  most 
casual  observer.  It  readily  adapts  itself  to  any  locality,  provided 
the  soil  be  not  of  the  wettest  and  coldest  description,  and  even  then 
a  slight  covering  of  coal  ashes  after  the  stems  have  been  cut  down  in 
autnmn  will  suffice  to  protect  the  roots  in  winter.  In  favourable 
situations  it  often  attains  a  height  of  6  ft.  From  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  beautifully  tinged  or  veined 
with  red,  the  flowers,  which  before  they  fully  open  are  not  nnlike 
crimson  drops,  are  produced  in  profusion  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer.  In  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  vol.  iii.,  t.  97,  it  is 
stated  that  this  plant  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  that  it  was  introduced 
to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  in  the  year  1788,  by  Captain  Firth. 
It  tabes  the  name  of  Fuchsia  from  Fuchs,  a  German  botanist  of 
great  celebrity,  author  of  "  Historia  Stirpium,"  in  folio,  published  in 
15t2,  containing  woodcut  illustrations  of  516  plants,  which;  though 
merely  done  in  outline,  express  the  objects  which  they  are  intended 
to  represent  infinitely  better  than  many  laboured  engravings  of  more 
modern  times.  The  Fuchsia  in  question  was  at  that  time  supposed 
to  require  the  temperature  of  a  hothouse ;  consequently  we  may  pre. 
sume  that  it  was  lost  to  cultivation  prior  to  the  ultimate  pnrcbase  of 
a  plant  of  it  by  Mr.  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  nursery  at 
Hammersmith.  Of  this  transaction  I  find  the  following  account 
written  in  an  old  scrap-book  just  as  I  heard  it  narrated  at  Knowsley 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  Lee  having  heard  that  in  the  window  of 
an  humble  dwelling  in  Wapping,  growing  in  a  pot,  was  to  be  seen 
a  beantiful  plant  with  drooping  fiowers  like  earrings,  his 
curiosity  became  excited,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  locality  and  see  for  himself.  Once  there,  he  oonld 
not  disguise  his  admiration  of  the  plant  in  question,  and  soon  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  owner,  whom  he  found  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
sailor.  After  some  preliminary  conversation,  he  offered  her  a  golden 
guinea  in  exchange  for  the  plant,  but  this  she  refused,  saying  that 
her  "  Jack  had  brought  it  home  from  a  foreign  conntry,  therefore  she 
would  not  part  with  it  for  his  sake."  After  some  persuasion,  how- 
ever, and  a  promise  that  he  would  propagate  a  plant  of  the  same  for 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  in  her  hands  all  the  cash  he  had 
about  him  (about  ten  guineas),  he  obtained  possession  of  the  plant, 
which  was  speedily  propagated,  and  found,  as  may  be  imagined,  a 
ready  and  profitable  sale.  The  fine  old  Fuchsia  gracilis  rubra  and 
F.  Riocartoni  may  also  be  used  for  outdoor  decoration,  being  equally 
hardy ;  but  where  a  strong-growing,  free.blooming  kind  is  required 
for  training  against  a  wall  or  fence,  there  is,  as  yet,  nothing  to  equal 
the  old  F.  corallina,  which  is  a  cross  between  F.  rupestris  (a  climbing 
species)  and  F.  exoniensis,  this  latter  being  a  cross  between  F. 
globosa  and  F.  cordifolia.  E.  Bullen. 
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THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Ferns. — Of  late  years  Tree  Ferna  and  other  strong.growing 
kinds  have  been  so  much  in  fashion  as  to  put  in  the  shade  the  gi'eat 
number  of  small  and  more  elegant  sorts  that  met  with  favour  when 
these  beautifn'  plants  first  came  into  ordinary  cultivation.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  amongst  the  dwarf  species  are  to  be  found 
many  of  the  most  graceful  forms  of  vegetable  life  in  existence,  and 
which  are  better  suited  to  the  space  which  numbers  of  amateurs 
have  at  command  than  the  large-growing  kinds.  The  raising  of 
decorative  plants  of  a  permanent  character  from  seed  is  always  a 
pleasing  operation  to  those  who  are  fond  of  gardening,  and  one  in 
which  amateurs  with  a  little  practice  will  be  sure  to  attain  success. 
The  seeds  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  spores  (as  these  germs  from 
which  Ferns  increase  naturally  are  not  f ally-developed  seeds),  can 
with  little  troable  be  induced  to  vegetate  in  large  numbers,  but  from 
their  peculiar  character  they  require  different  treatment  to  that 
employed  with  seeds  of  ordinary  plants.  The  spores  in  the  case  of 
the  majority  of  species  are  produced  in  little  brown  masses  on  the 
backs  of  the  fronds ;  they  are  extremely  small,  more  like 
particles  of  fine  dust  than  living  organisms.  As  they  require 
from  the  time  of  sowing  to  be  kept  continually  moist,  and, 
if  watered  on  the  surface  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  likely 
to  be  carried  down  too  deeply  in  the  soil  for  them  to  vegetate 
(and  although  young  plants  are  moisture-loving  plants,  they  need  the 
(and  although  young  plants  are  moistnre-loviug,  they  need  the 
treatment: — Procure  as  many  feeders  (that  is,  shallow  pans,  like 
those  sometimes  placed  under  flower-pots)  as  the  number  of  kinds 
of  spores  to  be  sown  ;  also  an  equal  number  of  smaller-sized  seed-pans 
to  stand  ia  the  feeders ;  place  in  the  pans  one-third  of  drainage 
material,  covering  it  with  some  decayed  Sphagnum  or  a  few  rotten 
leaves,  filling  them  up  to  within  J  in.  of  the  rims  with  half  turfy 
peat  full  of  finely-sifted  vegetable  fibre,  rubbing  the  vegetable  con. 
stituents  of  the  soil  with  the  hand  through  the  riddle  along  with  the 
earthy  matter  ;  to  this  add  one.fourth  of  rough,  gritty  sandstone  (a 
portion  of  it  broken  fine,  the  remainder  left  in  bits  about  as  large  as 
marbles),  and  an  equal  part  of  charcoal  broken  in  like  manner  ;  mix 
the  whole  together,  pressing  it  firmly  down  with  the  hand  or  the 
bottom  of  an  empty  pot ;  take  a  fine-rosed  can,  and  give  as 
much  water  as  will  thoroughly  saturate  the  whole,  again 
smoothing  the  surface ;  and  on  it  immediately  bow  the 
spores,  scattering  them  on  much  thicker  than  ordinary  seeds,  as 
only  a  moderate  percentage  will  grow  ;  cover  each  pan  with  a  bell- 
glass  or  a  sheet  of  ordinary  window  glass  cut  so  as  to  just  cover  the 
pan.  There  is  a  twofold  object  in  thus  covering  the  pots — to  retain 
the  moisture  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  continually  damp,  and  to  pre- 
vent water  from  accidentally  getting  to  it,  which,  as  already  observed, 
would  have  the  effect  of  washing  the  spores  too  deeply  into  the  soil. 
The  pans  must  be  placed  in  the  feeders,  which  should  be  kept  with 
about  half-an.inch  of  water  in  the  bottom,  of  which  the  soil  will 
absorb  a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  itself  always  moist.  They  should 
then  be  stood  in  a  shady  position  in  a  stove  or  greenhouse,  according 
to  the  warmth  required  by  the  respective  species.  Even  the  green- 
house kinds  will  be  none  the  worse  for  an  intermediate  temperature, 
such  as  a  late  Vinery,  but  the  pans  should  be  on  a  moist  bottom  of 
sand  or  ashes,  and  not  on  dry  shelves  ;  if  placed  where  the  sun  will 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  glasses,  shade  them  with  paper,  so  as 
not  to  darken  the  surface  too  much.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
weeks  some  kinds  will  begin  to  vegetate,  but  even  if  longer  one  need 
not  despair  of  their  appearance  ultimately.  Their  first  appearance 
will  be  indicated  by  diminutive  green  cups  not  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin;  these  will  increase  in  size  and  ultimately  push  np  from 
their  centres  small  green  fronds.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
(which,  if  the  spores  be  sown  shortly  after  this  time,  will  be  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  spring),  they  must,  be  pricked  off  1  in.  apart 
in  pans  or  pots  drained  and  filled  with  sifted  peat  made  porous  with 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  broken  charcoal,  kept  continuously  moist  and 
slightly  shaded ;  and,  when  of  sufficient  size,  place  them  singly  in 
small  pots.  Many  amateurs  are  under  the  impression  that  if  they 
have  not  got  a  stove  or  house  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation 
of  Ferns,  they  can  only  succeed  with  a  few  of  the  commonest  kinds, 
whereas  there  is  a  large  number  of  the  most  beautiful  species  that 
will  thrive  better  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
air  and  plenty  of  light,  than  if  grown  in  a  hotter  temperature,  for  not 
only  are  they  more  robust  and  healthy  under  the  cooler  treatment,  but 
they  are  much  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  thrips,  which  insect  is 
the  bane  of  greenhouse  Ferns  grown  in  heat ;  yet  in  the  case  of  these 
during  the  first  year  after  potting  it  will  conduce  considerably  to 
their  size  and  strength  if  they  can  be  accommodated  with  an  inter- 
mediate-house temperature,  after  which  the  darkest  corner  in  the 
greenhouse  should  be  selected  for  them.  Not  only  will  this  be  an 
advantage  in  leaving  the  lightest  positions  for  other  plants  that 


require  them,  but  a  shady,  somewhat  confined  situation  where  there 
is  no  necessity  for  giving  air  so  as  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Ferns,  will  be  better  suited  to  their  requirements  ;  yet  here,  as  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  existence,  they  should  not  be  stood  npon  dry 
shelves,  but  on  some  moisture-holding  material.  The  following  are  a 
selection  of  the  most  beautiful  small  and  medium-growing  species  :  — 
Adiantum  caneatum,  A.  gracillimum,  A.  hispidulum  (pubescens),  A. 
formosum,  Davallia  buUata,  D.  elegans,  D.  Nova)  ZelandiEe,  Nephro. 
lepia  exaltata,  Pteris  serrulata,  and  P.  cretica  albo-lineata.  The 
above  are  the  best  and  most  suitable  for  cutting  to  mix  with  flowers 
for  either  bouquets  or  other  floral  arrangements  ;  the  Davallias  named 
are  especially  useful  through  the  autumn  when  the  fronds  are  fully 
matured.  The  undermentioned  are  equally  handsome,  but  not  so 
generally  nsed  for  cutting  : — Adiantum  sulphureum,  A.  scabrum.  A, 
Capillus-Veneris,  Asplenium  Belangeri,  A.  bulbiferum,  Cheilanthes 
dealbata  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  silver  Ferns),  C.  frigida, 
Davallia  canariensis,  D.dissecta,  D.  ohserophylla,  D.  pyxidata,  Lomaria 
gibba,  L.  Cycadifolia,  Lygodium  scandens,  L.  palmatum  (the  last 
two  are  climbing  Ferns),  Nothoclaana  nivea,  N.  rufa,  N.  tenera,  N. 
Eokloniana,  Platycerium  aloicorne,  P.  Stemmaria,  Pteris  scaberrula, 
P.  aspericaulia,  P.  serrulata  variegata,  and  P.  serrulata  corymbifera. 
The  following  are  equally  handsome  and  deserving  of  cultivation,  but 
require  an  intermediate  temperature  : — Adiantum  cnrvatnm,  A.  Far. 
leyense,  A.  tenerum,  A.  trapeziforme,  Brainea  insignis,  Asplenium 
dimorphum,  Cheilanthes  elegans,  Davallia  Mooreana,  D.  scabra, 
Lomaria  Zamisefolia,  Platycerium  grande,  Polypodinm  Musaafolium, 
Pteris  tricolor,  P.  palmata,  and  P.  rubrioaulis  ;  to  these  may  be  added 
Gleichenias — Speluncaa,  rnpestris,  flabellata,  and  dichotoma — free, 
growing,  distinct  kinds  ;  they  will  grow  in  a  greenhouse,  but  do 
better  continually  in  a  little  warmth,  always  moist  at  the  roots,  but 
with  a  drier  atmosphere  than  most  Ferns  like.  I  have  purposely 
omitted  Gymnogrammas,  the  gold  and  silver  varieties  of  which  are 
much  liked,  but  they  require  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  through  the  winter,  and  they  are  not  of  use 
for  cutting. 

Peaches. — In  this  most  exceptional  season  I  have  found  it  neoes. 
sary  to  refer  to  the  treatment  requisite  for  Peaches  on  open  walls, 
and  though  often  spoken  of  I  consider  it  advisable  to  urge  still 
further  upon  those  who  have  not  had  to  manage  this  fruit  during  a 
summer  so  adverse  as  the  present,  the  production  and  necessary 
ripening  of  the  wood  for  next  year's  bearing.  Owing  to  cold  cutting 
winds,  aphides,  and  blister,  the  trees  in  many  places,  where  not 
closely  attended  to,  have  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  begun  to 
make  growth  of  a  character  calculated  to  produce  fruit ;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  this  late  growth  getting  fully  matured,  except  by 
careful  attention  and  keeping  it  sufficiently  thinned  out  so  that 
every  shoot  retained  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  should 
recommend  all  the  young  wood  that  is  thus  allowed  to  remain  to  be 
kept  tied  or  laid  in  to  the  wall,  as  there  is  no  question  that  the  heat 
given  off  from  the  bricks  helps  to  ripen  the  wood  much  quicker  than 
if  it  be  left  growing  loose  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  face  of 
the  wall :  but  in  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  remind  beginners  in 
Peach  culture  that  a  few  inches  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be 
left  at  liberty  so  long  as  they  keep  extending,  for,  if  tied  in  too 
closely,  their  growth  is  frequently  stopped,  in  which  case  some  of  the 
lower  eyes  would  break  instead  of  forming  bloom-buds.  Use  the 
syringe  regularly  to  keep  down  red  spider,  which  at  this  time 
generally  makes  its  appearance,  and  unless  more  precautions  than 
usual  are  taken  with  the  trees,  there  is  every  probability  that  next 
Bummer's  crop  of  fruit  will  not  exceed  the  scanty  supply  of  the 
present  season. 

Strawberries. — Late  varieties  of  these,  such  as  British  Queen 
and  Elton  Pine,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  liberal  waterings.  With 
this  fruit,  as  with  other  things,  mere  sprinklings  are  worse  than  use. 
less  ;  where  the  time  at  command  or  the  supply  is  insufficient  to  water 
further  upon  those  amateurs  who  have  not  had  to  manage  this 
fruit  daring  a  summer  so  adverse  as  the  present,  the  necessary 
berries  last  formed  and  the  last  to  ripen  will  keep  on  growing  to  a 
larger  size ;  this  watering  will  also  greatly  assist  the  production  of 
runners  required  for  planting  shortly,  which  otherwise  promise  to  be 
very  late. 

Asparagus,  like  all  other  things  this  year,  has  been  more  than 
usually  late  in  springing,  and  through  the  scarcity  of  other  vege. 
tables,  many  will  have  been  tempted  to  continue  cutting  longer  than  the 
welfare  of  the  plants  would  warrrant;  where  this  has  been  the  case,  it  is 
well  to  assist  the  growth  as  far  as  possible  with  liquid  stimulants,  the 
advantage  of  which  to  Asparagus  ia  that  they  act  so  much  quicker  than 
solid  manure,  giving  strength  to  the  plants  immediately  they  reach 
the  roots  ;  it  is  immaterial  what  is  used  to  enrich  the  water  thus 
given — horse  or  fowl  manure,  or  guano — and  as  Asparagus  is  a  marine 
plant,  some  salt  added  will  be  an  advantage,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
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small  handful  to  3  gallona  of  the  water;  one  copious  soaking  to  the 
beds  given  early  in  the  present  month  will  generally  be  found  suffi- 
cient, escept  in  extraordinarily  dry  seasons.  All  weeds  should  now 
be  removed  by  hand,  for  if  allowed  to  remain,  the  liberal  amount  of 
manure  given  to  Asparagus  accelerates  their  growth  apace. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  DIARY. 
By  W.  DENNING. 
July  9. — Potting  Celosias,  Primulas,  and  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias. Shifting  Amarantns  salioifolius,  and  potting  off  young  Bal- 
Bams.  Sowing  Bath  Cos  Lettuce,  Digswell  Prize,  and  dwarf  green 
Curled  Endive  and  Spinach.  Placing  pot  Vines  in  house  where  they 
are  to  fruit,  syringing  and  keeping  them  in  a  temperature  of  70°  at 
night.  Earthing  up  Cucumbers  and  French  Beans.  Planting  out 
Sunaowers. 

July  10. — Potting  Bouvardiaa.  Basketing  Aerides  quinquevnl- 
nernm  and  repotting  Odontoglossum  Phatonopsis  in  Moss,  top- 
dressing  with  peat.  Sowing  Nonpareil  and  Advancer  Peas,  Cab- 
bages, and  Early  Horn  Carrots.  Putting  in  Pelargonium  cuttings. 
Clipping  shrubs,  and  giving  Peach  trees  in  pots  a  top-dressing  of 
manure.  Hoeing  among  fruit  bushes  and  putting  Epaorises  in  cold 
pits. 

July  11. — Putting  freshly-imported  plants  of  Cattleya  snperba 
on  blocks,  and  placing  Dendrobium  McCarthiEe  in  a  bare  basket. 
Sowing  Six-week  Turnips,  Long-podded  Negro,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  French  Beans ;  also  a  late  crop  of  Broad  Beans.  Putting  in 
cuttings  of  Crasanla  coccinea.  Watering  and  mulching  Peach  trees 
and  training  conservatory  creepers.  Placing  Camellias  in  Peach- 
house  where  they  can  be  shaded  a  little.     Staking  Peas. 

July  12. — Potting  Cypripedium  Lowi  in  peat.  Moss,  and  sand. 
Sowing  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas.  Planting  Ten-week  Stocks.  Salting 
Asparagus  and  Carrot  beds.  Nailing  up  Tomatoes  and  outdoor  Figs 
and  Vines,  and  watering  Scarlet  Runners  with  guano  water. 

July  13. — Shifting  Odontoglossum  Andersoni,  and  sowing  a 
border  of  Early  Horn  Carrots  and  a  box  of  Intermediate  Stocks. 
Planting  Asters.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Poinsettias.  Clearing  land 
of  Early  Peas,  and  digging  it  for  late  Cauliflowers  ;  also  preparing 
land  on  which  to  plant  Endive.  Watering  French  Beans  with  guano. 
Leaving  night  air  on  Vineries  and  Peaoh.honses  in  which  fruit  is 
ripening. 

July  14. — Potting  off  seedling  Musk  plants,  Colens  cuttings,  and 
White  Pinks.  Sowing  Mignonette  in  pots  for  autumn  flowering,  also 
Prickly  Spinach,  and  Radishes.  Planting  Cauliflowers  for  late 
supply,  and  pricking  out  Wallflowers,  clipping  hedges  and  cutting 
Laurels.  Pinching  and  pegging  down  plants  in  flower  garden,  and 
picking  off  all  decayed  flowers  and  leaves.  Sowing  Turnips, 
having  previously  watered  the  drills  into  which  a  little  guano 
has  been  placed.  Planting  Neapolitan  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Sweet 
Basil,  and  Marjoram.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Kalosanthes,  clipping 
Arabis  and  Cerastium  edgings,  and  digging  land  for  late  French 
Beans. 

Hardy  Flowers.  • 

Auriculas. — Plants  which  were  re-potted  at  the  proper  time  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  putting  forth  new  roots  into  the  fresh  soil, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  outer  leaves,  put  forth  with  so  much 
vigour  in  early  spring,  are  dying  away  and  giving  the  plants  an 
unhealthy  appearance.  There  is,  however,  no  cause  for  alarm  ;  the 
plants  may  bear  soft  showers,  but  heavy  drenching  rains  should  be 
avoided.  As  the  outside  leaves  decay  they  should  be  removed,  and 
the  surface  soil  should  be  stirred  occasionally. 

Asters. — Every  efforj;  should  be  made  to  induce  these  to  make  a 
strong  uninterrupted  growth  by  means  of  watering,  mulching  with 
manure,  and  sprinkling  overhead  in  dry  weather.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  begin  to  form,  a  little  weak  manure-water  will  be  found  of  great 
assistance. 

Hollyhocks. — These  are  already  in  many  instances  diseased.  It 
fastens  on  the  lower  leaves  and  eats  them  quite  away,  eventually 
destroying  the  flower-stalks  also.  Some  assert  that  moisture  at  the 
roots  will  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fungus,  but  this  of  itself,  I  fear, 
will  not  prove  sufficient  to  stay  its  progress.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith's  remedy  for  the  Potato  disease — a  preparation 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Salua — has  been  applied  to  the 
Hollyhock  disease  with  considerable  advantage.     In  the  case  of  this 


peat  it  is  best  used  in  solution  ;  the  plants  should  be  well  drenched 
overhead  with  it,  and  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  washed  also.  A 
healthy  growth  is  soon  the  result,  and  if  the  disease  again  appear,  a 
second  application  will  soon  subdue  it.  A  mulching  with  manure, 
and  copious  root  waterings  will  greatly  assist  the  Salus. 

Pelakgoniums. — As  early  blooming  varieties  of  the  show  class  go 
out  of  flower,  they  should  be  placed  out-of-doors  and  kept  a  little 
dry.  After  a  few  days  they  may  be  cut  down,  and  it  is  always  well 
to  allow  the  soil  to  become  quite  dry  about  the  roots  for  two  or  three 
days  before  this  is  done,  as  the  wound  made  by  cutting  away  the 
branches  will  heal  all  the  sooner.  Then,  when  the  cuts  begin  to  heal 
over,  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  close  frame  to  induce  the 
branches  to  break  vigorously.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  1  in.  long, 
water  should  be  withheld  for  a  day  or  two,  the  plants  turned  out  of 
their  pots,  the  whole  of  the  soil  shaken  out,  and  the  main  roots  cut 
away  to  within  3  in.  of  the  main  stem,  leaving  some  fibrous  roots 
about  them.  The  plants  should  then  be  re. potted  in  5-in.  or  6-in. 
pots,  according  to  their  size,  in  a  soil  consiating  of  good  yellow  loam, 
aand,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  well-decompoaed  manure,  dry  enough 
when  used  to  crumble  to  pieces  in  the  hand.  After  potting,  the 
plants  need  to  be  kept  close  for  a  time  to  induce  them  to  put  forth 
roots,  when  they  can  have  more  air  as  the  growth  lengthens.  The 
branches  cut  away  make  good  cuttings,  and  if  six  or  eight  be  put 
into  a  well-drained  4i-in.  pot  they  will  soon  root  and  make  excellent 
plants  for  potting  in  autumn  to  bloom  in  spring. 

Pykethrums. — A  surprising  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the 
double  varieties  of  the  perennial  Pyrethrum.  I  have  just  received  a 
box  of  blooms  of  some  new  seedling  varieties  that  are  large  in  size, 
richly  coloured,  and  singularly  double — the  centre  being  densely 
filled  with  quilled  florets,  and  then  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of 
broad  guard-petals.  They  have  more  than  rivalled  the  Quilled  Ger. 
man  Aster,  and  they  are  much  more  satisfactory  plants  to  grow.  Let 
me  describe  a  .few  of  theae  flowera :  Captain  Boyton  ia  cherry-red, 
large,  and  full;  Captain  Narea,  magenta;  Galopin,  deep  magenta, 
shaded  with  maroon ;  Kremhilda,  pale  pink,  large,  and  full  ;  Queen 
Mary,  blush,  flushed  with  pink,  a  charming  variety ;  Ceres,  bright 
pink,  deepening  to  rose  on  the  outer  florets,  large,  and  fine  ;  Achille, 
rosy.pink,  large  and  full,  and  fine  in  outline ;  Amethyst,  amethyst, 
pink,  brightening  to  violet,  large  and  full ;  Cleopatra,  pure  white  ; 
and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  pale  pink,  tinted  with  violet  and  margined 
with  silver.  There  are  now  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  double 
Pyrethrums  in  cultivation,  and  they  take  high  rank  as  border  flowers. 
Some  of  the  brightly-coloured  single  varieties  are  very  effective  also, 
but  generally  they  have  a  loose  and  more  branching  habit  of  growth, 
which  is  thought  objectionable. 

Rhodanthes, — In  the  exhibition  of  annuals  in  Regent's  Park, 
these  form  a  conspicuous  feature.  There  is  the  old  Rhodauthe  Man. 
gleai,  and  then  come  the  more  recent  introductions,  maculata,  macu. 
lata  alba,  and  atro-sanguinea.  These  are  just  now  so  full  of  flower 
that  I  give  them  the  highest  place  among  annuals  suitable  for  pot 
culture  and  decorative  purposes.  Rhodanthes,  too,  are  so  lasting  in 
character,  and,  even  when  the  blooms  are  cut,  they  are  of  great 
service  for  winter  decoration. 

Violas. — A  Viola  that  will  succeed  well  in  the  London  parka  is  one 
that  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  invaluable  for  bedding  purposes.  Such  an 
one  is  Princess  Teck,  a  pale  mauve-coloured  variety,  which  ia  now 
very  fine  in  Battersea  Park,  and  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Roger, 
the  superintendent.  D. 


WELL-GEOWN   HERBACEOUS   CALCEOLARIAS. 

Oalceolamas  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  distinct  sections 
the  shrubby  and  herbaceous,  which  do  not  readily  blend  with 
each  other.  The  shrubby  sorts  are  well  known  as  useful 
decorative  plants  for  the  flower  garden  during  summer, 
although  they  are  now  less  favourably  regarded  as  bedding 
plants  than  they  have  been  in  times  gone  by,  a  circumstance 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  a  difficulty  which  has  in  many 
localities  been  experienced  with  respect  to  their  culture.  The 
herbaceous  section  are  seldom  used  as  bedding  plants,  but  are 
found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  in  greenhouses,  conservatories, 
and  even  in  sitting  rooms,  in  all  of  which  with  attention  they 
will  continue  to  be  highly  ornamental  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  three  or  four  months.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  may 
be  readily  increased  by  division,  or  cuttings  inserted  in 
light  soil  or  sand,  and  placed  in  a  close  pit  or  frame,  an  opera- 
tion  which  should  be  effected  soon  after  the  plants  have  ceased 
flowering  ;  but  unless  it  be  with  the  view  of  increasing  unusu- 
ally meritorious  kinds,  propagation  by  this  method  is  seldom 
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resorted  to  at  the  present  time,  as  herbaceous  Calceolarias  can 
now  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the  plants  so  obtained  will  be 
found  to  possess  every  good  quality  that  can  be  desired  or 
expected.  Mr.  Barratt,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  has  for  years 
devoted  attention  to  this  .section  of  Calceolarias,  and  his  plants 
have  this  season  been  greatly  in  advance  of  those  of  former 
years.  This  result  has  been  secured  by  a  jadicious  system  of 
selection,  having  reference  to  the  habit  of  growth,  form,  tex- 
ture, and  healthy  colour  of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  the  form, 
colour,  size,  and  markings  of  the  blooms.  This  season  the 
foliage  has  been  clean  and  healthy,  the  flower-stalks  stout  and 
robust,  carryiug  abundance  of  large,  -well-formed  blooms,  the 
markings  of  which  are  of  the  most  diversified  character,  and 
the  colours  vary  from  a  straw-white  or  pale  primrose-yellow 
to  the  richest  crimson-magenta  and  deep  maroon.  So  distinctly 
diversified,  indeed,  are  the  markings  of  the  flowers,  that  out 
of  a  very  extensive  collection,  it  was  found  to  be  difficult  to 
select  two  plants  whose  blooms  were  in  all  respects  alike. 

Mr.  Barratt  sows  the  seed  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
plants  generally  commence 
ilowering  about  the  end  of 
April.  He  flowers  them  in 
pots  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  diame- 
ter, and  when  large  speci- 
mens are  desired  he  uses  pots 
of  larger  dimensions.  The 
seeds  of  the  Calceolarias 
being  exceedingly  small,  a 
little  care  is  necessary  in 
sowing  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  plants  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment. It  is  advisable  to 
use  for  the  purpose  small 
seed-pans,  or  pots  some  Gin. 
in  diameter.  These  should 
bo  well  drained,  and  filled 
with  light  rich  soil,  which 
should  be  pressed  moder- 
ately firm,  placing  the  rougher 
portions  upon  the  Moss  which 
should  cover  the  crocks  form- 
ing the  drainage.  The  sur- 
face of  the  soil  should  [be 
made  perfectly  smooth  and 
level,  and  should  then  be  well 
watered  with  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot.  When  this  has 
been  absorbed,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  upon  the  wet 
surface  slightly  pressed 
down  ;  and  they  may  have  a 
slight  portion  of  light  soil  or 
silver  sand  dusted  upon  them. 
Some   growers,  however,  do 

not  cover  with  soil  at  all,  but  merely  cover  the  surface  of 
the  pot  with  a  piece  of  glass  which  the  rim  will  prevent 
from  pressing  upon  the  soil.  The  pot  or  pan  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame,  or  under  a  hand-glass,  so  that 
it  can  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  the  pot,  with  its  glass 
covering,  may  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  where  the 
seeds  will  speedily  germinate.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  lai-ge 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  into  pans  of  similar 
soil,  and  shaded  from  intense  sunshine ;  afterwards  they  should 
be  potted  singly  into  3-in.  pots,  from  which  they  may  in  due 
time  be  transferred  into  pots  of  some  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter, 
in  which,  unless  in  cases  where  large  specimens  are  desired, 
they  may  be  flowered.  They  should  be  wintered  in  a  light  pit, 
or  on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible  ; 
and  as  Calceolarias  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  aphides, 
the  structure  containing  them  should  be  fumigated  with  To- 
bacco or  good  Tobacco  paper,  whenever  these  pests  make  their 
appearance. 

The  soil  used  for  the  final  shift  may  be  composed  of  about 
two  parts  turfy  loam,  and  one  part  well-rotted  hotbed  manure 
or  leaf-soil,  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  silver  or  other 
sharp  sand,  should  the  loam  be  of  a  heavy  or  tenacious  charac- 


ter ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  throw  up  flower-stems 
they  will  be  materially  assisted  by  the  use  of  clear  soot- 
water,  applied  about  twice  a  week,  more  particularly  in  cases 
where  it  is  intended  to  flower  the  plants  in  comparatively  small 
pots.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  blooms  begin  to  be  fully 
developed  the  use  of  soot  or  manure  water  of  any  kind  should 
be  discontinued,  as  it  is  possible  that  a  persistence  in  its  use 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  exquisite  markings  of  the 
flowers.  P.  Gbieve. 

Culford. 


Brngmansia  planted  out. 


THE     WINTER-SWEET. 

(T0XIC0PnL.EA.    SrECTABILIs). 

Drawn  by  Mas.  DUFPIELD. 

Tins  handsome  Cape  plant  bears,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  coloured 

plate,  compact  clusters  of  white  blossoms,  which  in  the  case  of 

well-grown  plants,  are  pro- 
duced freely.  As  a  winter  and 
spring-flowering  greenhouse 
plant  it  well  deserves  atten- 
tion, its  blossoms,  which  are 
sweet-scented,beingproduced 
in  succession  for  many  weeks 
at  a  time  when  really  good 
white  flowers  are  scarce. 
Tears  ago  it  used  to  be  grown 
in  a  few  establishments,  but 
became  somehow  lost  to  cul- 
tivation. Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
of  Holloway,  however,  re- 
cently re-introduced  it,  and 
brought  it  into  notice  by 
exhibiting  finely-bloomed 
plants  of  it  at  South  Ken- 
sington and  elsewhere.  In 
habit  of  growth  and  general 
appearance  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  Posoqueria. 
The  soil  best  suited  to  its 
growth  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf- 
mould,  to  which  a  little  sharp 
sand  should  be  added.  It 
may  be  easily  increased  either 
by  means  of  seeds  or  cut- 
tings. Seedling  plants,  how- 
ever, are  never  satisfactory, 
on  account  of  the  rampant 
habit  which  they  assume  pre- 
vious to  flowering.  Healthy 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood 
taken  ofl:  in  autumn  and 
inserted  in  sharp  sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass,  will,  under 
favou«ible  circumstances,  make  bushy,  flowering  plants  the 
following  spring. 


The  White  Brugmansia  Planted  out.— All  who  aim  at 
making  the  greenhoaee  or  conservatory  beantifal  and  piotureBqae 
with  the  smallest  amount  o£  trouble  have  a  valuable  aid  in  this  well, 
known  plant.  Planted  oat  in  a  bed  or  border  of  any  kind,  and  with- 
out any  special  culture  beyond  allowing  it  plenty  of  root.room  and 
water  it  quickly  becomes  |a  handsome  bush.  It  is  also  generally  so 
healthy  and  vigorous  that  year  after  year  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure. 
The  long  and  fine  white  fragrant  trumpets  are  produced  plentifully, 
and  are  seen  to  advantage  among  the  soft  and  ample  fresh  green 
leaves.  They  last  a  long'time  in  flower,  often  appearing  till  nearly  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  is  fitted  for  walls  in  certain  positions  as  well  aa 
for  beds  and  wide  borders,  and  it  is  particularly  valuable  in  large 
cool  houses", where  more  natural  verdant  effects  are  sought  than  are 
obtainable  by  means  of  plants  in  pots. 


Pinus  omorika. — A  new  European  Conifer,  to  which  the  name  of  Pinna 
omorika  is  given,  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Pancic  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  South-western  Servia,  It  is  said  to  attain  a  large  size,  and  to  be  closely 
allied  to  P.  orientalis. 
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THE    WILSON   RAFT. 

I  HAVE  sent  you  a  sectional  illustration  of  the  raft  which 
in  a  tank  in  our  garden  at  the  cottage  has  proved  so  useful  in 
the  cultivation  of  bog  and  water  plants.  For  more  than  a  year 
I  have  tried  experiments,  and  can  now  report  perfect  success. 
It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  in  ordinary  gardens  growing 
marsh  and  water  plants  requires  much  care,  and  is  by  no 
means  easy,  and  that  many  of  even  our  native  bog  plants  are 
of  very  great  beauty,  for  example,  the  Buck  Bean  (Menyanthes 
trifoliata),  and  Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia  palustris).  I 
will  now  proceed  to  show  what  we  have  done,  in  the  full  hope 
that  others  will  take  up  the  idea  and  work  it  out  more  fully. 
Our  first  raft  was  very  rough  and  small ;  it  consisted  of  two 
pieces  of  Fir  tree,  connected  by  narrow  boards  ;  this  had  not 
much  floating  power,  but  the  plants  in  the  few  pans  which  it 
carried  gave  good  promise.  We  next  made  the  present  raft ; 
this  is  8  ft.  square,  and  consists  of  nine  planks,  connected 
underneath  by  cross  pieces,  and  having  about  2  in.  open  spaces 
between  ;  this  was  sunk  by  the  weight  of  the  pots  and  pans — ■ 
until  sufiiciently  weighted  by  pieces  of  rock — to  2  in.  or 
3  in.  under  the  surface.  On  the  raft  bog  plants  in  pots  and 
water  plants  in  pans  were  placed,  with  the  result  that,  with  no 
attention,  they  flourish  as  well  as  in  their  natural  homes. 
After  a  time,  when  the  wood  had  become  saturated  with  water, 
and  its  floating  power  thus  lessened,  we  nailed  large  pieces  of 
Cork  underneath  the  raft ;  this  enabled  it  to  carry  a  heavy  load. 
The  plants  now  growing  on  the  raft  number  twenty,  and  were 


The  Wilson  Raft  for  Water  Plants. 


chosen  as  representative  plants.  There  are  the  North  Ame- 
rican Pitcher-plant  (Sarracenia  purpurea),  with  three  flowers 
out ;  Saxifraga  palmata,  Buck  Beans  (these  were  sent  from 
America  in  ignorance  of  their  flowering  in  this  country), 
Bog  Violets  (Pinguicula  vulgaris).  Grass  of  Parnassus,  several 
sorts  of  Mimulus — the  Spotted  Mimulus  overgrows  its  pan, 
and  with  floating  roots  in  the  water  is  most  beautiful — Lobelia 
cardinalis.  Bog  Myrtle,  a  large  variety  of  Yellow  Iris,  and 
North  American  Lady's-slipper  (Cypripedium  spectabile). 
It  is  obvious  that,  while  the  raft  floats  between  2  in.  and  3  in. 
under  water,  each  pan  or  pot  may  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
requirement  of  its  inhabitant ;  thus  a  water-plant  is  sunk  to 
the  full  depth,  while  a  plant  requiring  only  moist  soil  is  raised 
up  by  a  piece  of  wood  placed  under  its  pot.  Hitherto  I  have 
confined  the  experiments  to  simple  cultivation ;  the  next  aim 
should  be  to  add  ornamental  arrangement.  Of  course  the  weight 
of  the  pots  and  pans  wastes  much  of  the  floating  power  of  the 
raft:  I  propose  superseding  these  by  wood  and  Cork  boxes,  the 
diminished  weight  will  allow  the  raft  to  be  covered  with 
plants,  and  to  have  the  effect  of  a  floating  island ;  but  pro- 
bably a  still  more  ornamental  form  would  be  a  round  raft  of 
wood  with  Cork  or  wood  fastened  with  copper  nails  to  form 
sides,  the  bottom  to  have  only  small  holes  all  over  to  admit 
the  water;  there  might  be  cross  divisions  for  different  mixtures 
of  soil  suitable  for  the  various  plants,  made  not  deep  enouo'h 
to  show  above  the  surface  ;  in  this  case  the  whole  raft  would 
be  covered  with  soil,  and  all  woodwork,  except  the  sides, 
hidden.  In  any  garden  with  a  pond  this  floating  island  might 
be  moored  to  the  bank  or  anchored.  As  I  believe  this  raft  to  be 
a  good  idea,  and  that  it  will  prove  a  real  boon  to  the  gardening 
world,  I  should  like  my  name  to  be  associated  with  it,  and 
therefore  propose  to  name  it  the  "  Wilson  Raft." 
Heatherhanh,  Weyhridge  Heath.  George  F.  Wilson. 


THE    PLANT-LORE    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 

(.Continued  from  p.  553,  Vol.  XI.). 

Pomegranate. 

(1)  Lafeu.    Go  to,  sir,  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking  a  kernel  out 

of  a  Pomegranate. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  act  ii.,  sc.  3. 

(2)  Juliet,         It  is  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 

That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  Pomegranate  tree. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.,  sc.  5. 

(3)  Francis.    Anon,  anon,  sir  ;   look  down  into  the  Pomegranate,  Ralph. 

1st  Henry  IV,,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

There  are  few  trees  that  surpass  the  Pomegranate  in  interest 
and  beauty  combined.  "  Whoever  has  seen  the  Pomegranate 
in  a  favourable  soil  and  climate,  whether  as  a  single  shrub  or 
grouped  many  together,  has  seen  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
green  trees ;  its  spiry  shape  and  thick-tufted  foliage  of  vigo- 
rous green,  each  growing  shoot  shaded  into  tenderer  verdure 
and  bordered  with  crimson  and  adorned  with  the  loveliest 
flowers  ;  filmy  petals  of  scarlet  lustre  are  put  forth  from  the 
solid  crimson  cup,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  richest  hue  and  most 
admirable  shape"  (Lady  Calcott's  "Scripture  Herbal.")  A 
simpler  but  more  valued  testimony  to  the  beauty  of  the  Pome- 
granate is  borne  in  its  selection  for  the  choicest  ornaments  on 
the  Ark  of  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  priest's  vestments,  and  on 
the  rich  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

The  native  home  of  the  Pomegranate  is  not  very  certainly 
known,  but  the  evidence  chiefly  points  to  the  north  of  Africa. 
It  was  very  early  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  was  one  of  the 
Egyptian  delicacies  so  fondly  remembered  by  the  Israelites  in 
their  desert  wanderings,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  Egyptian 
sculpture.  It  was  abundant  in  Palestine,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  always  as  an  object  of  beauty  and 
desire.  It  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
but  it  was  probably  not  introduced  into  Italy  in  very  early 
times,  as  Pliny  is  the  first  author  that  certainly  mentions  it, 
though  some. critics  have  supposed^that  the  aurea  mala  and 
aurea  pomi  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  were  Pomegranates.  From 
Italy  the  tree  soon  spread  into  other  parts  of  Europe,  taking 
with  it  its  Roman  name  of  Punica  Mains,  or  pomum  gra- 
natum.  Punica  showed  the  country  from  which  the  Romans 
derived  it,  while  granatum  (full  of  grains)  marked  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  fruit  that  distinguished  it  from  all  other 
so-called  Apples.  Gerarde  takes  advantage  of  the  name  to 
give  a  queer  instance  of  local  etymology : — "  Pomegranates 
grow  in  hot  countries,  towards  the  south  in  Italy,  Spaine,  and 
chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  which  is  thought  to  be  so 
named  of  the  great  multitude  of  Pomegranates,  which  be 
commonly  called  Oranata."  This  derivation,  however,  may  be 
matched  by  the  derivation  of  Yucatan,  from  the  quantity  of 
Yuccas  growing  there.  The  Pomegranate  lives  and  flowers 
well  in  England,  but  when  it  was  first  introduced  is  not 
recorded.  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  old  vocabularies,  but  Chaucer 
gives  it  a  prominent  place  in  "  that  gardeyn,  wele  wrought," 
"  the  garden  that  so  lyked  me." 

There  were,  and  that  I  wote  f  uUe  well, 
Of  Pomgarnetfcys  a  f uUe  gret  delle, 
That  is  a  fruit  fuUe  welle  to  lyke, 
Namely  to  folk  whaune  they  ben  sike.    « 

Eomaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Gerarde  had  it  in  1596,  but  from  his  description  it  seems 
that  it  was  a  recent  acquisition.  "  I  have  recovered,"  he  says, 
"  divers  young  trees  hereof,  by  sowing  of  the  seed  or  grains  of 
the  height  of  three  or  four  cubits,  attending  God's  leisure  for 
floures  and  fruit."  Three  years  later,  in  1599,  it  is  noticed  for 
its  flowers  in  Batte's  "  Dry  Dinner "  (as  quoted  by  Brand), 
where  it  is  asserted  that  "  if  one  eate  three  small  Pomegranate 
flowers  (they  say)  for  a  whole  yeare  he  shall  be  safe  from  all 
manner  of  eyesore  ;  "  and  Gerarde  speaks  of  the  "  wine  which 
is  pressed  forth  of  the  Pomegranate  berries  named  Rhoitas  or 
wine  of  Pomegranates,"  but  this  may  have  been  imported. 
But,  when  introduced,  it  at  once  took  kindly  to  its  new  home, 
so  that  Parkinson  was  able  to  describe  its  flowers  and  fruits 
from  personal  observation.  In  all  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land it  grows  very  well,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  trees  we 
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have  to  cover  a  south  wall ;  it  also  grows  well  iu  towns,  as  may 
be  seen  at  Bath,  where  a  great  many  very  fine  specimens  have 
been  planted  in  the  areas  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  have 
grown  to  a  considerable  height.  When  thus  planted  and  pro- 
perly pruned  the  tree  will  bear  its  beautiful  flowers  from  May 
all  through  the  summer ;  but  generally  the  tree  is  so  pruned 
that  it  cannot  flower.  It  should  be  pruned  like  a  Banksian 
Eose,  and  other  plants  that  bear  their  flowers  on  last  year's 
shoots,  i.e.,  simply  thinned,  but  not  cut  back  or  spurred.  With 
this  treatment  the  branches  may  be  allowed  to  grow  in  their 
natural  way  without  beicg  nailed  in,  and  if  the  single-blossomed 
species  be  grown,  the  flowers  in  good  summers  will  bear  fruit. 
Last  year  (1876)  I  counted  on  a  tree  in  Bath  more  than  sixty 
fruit ;  the  fruits  will  perhaps  seldom  be  worth  eating,  but  they 
are  curious  and  handsome.  The  sorts  usually  grown  are  the 
pure  scarlet  (double  and  single),  and  a  very  double  variety 
with  the  flowers  somewhat  variegated.  These  are  the  most 
desirable,  but  there  are  a  few  other  species  and  varieties, 
including  a  very  beautiful  dwarf  one  from  the  East  Indies, 
that  is  too  tender  for  our  climate  out-of-doors,  but  is  largely 
grown  on  the  Continent  as  a  window  plant. 

Pomewater  (see  Apple). 


Popering  (see  Pear). 
Poppy. 


laijo. 


Not  Poppy  or  Mandragova, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  tlie  world 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  own'dst  yesterday. 

Othello,  act  iii.,  sc.  3. 

The  Poppy  had  of  old  a  few  other  'names,  such  as  Coru- 
rose  and  Cheese-bowls  (a  very  old  name  for  the  flower), 
and  being  "  of  great  beautie,  although  of  evil  smell,  our  gentle- 
women doe  call  it  Jone  Silverpin."  This  name  is  difiicult  of 
explanation,  even  with  Parkinson's  help,  who  says  it  means 
"faire  without  and  foule  within,"  but  it  probably  alludes  to  its 
gaudy  colour  and  worthlessness.  But  these  names  are  scarcely 
the  common  names  of  the  plant,  but  rather  nickuames ;  the 
nsuat  name  is  and  always  has  been  Poppy,  which  is  an  easily- 
traced  corruption  for  the  Latin  jiapaver,  the  Saxon  and  early 
English  names  being  variously  spelt  popig  and  paplg,  pop!  and 
pupij ;  so  that  the  Poppy  is  another  instance  of  a  very  common 
and  conspicuous  English  plant  kuown  only  or  chiefly  by  its 
Latiu  name  anglicised. 

Our  common  English  Poppy  "  being  of  a  beautiful  and 
gallant  red  colour,"  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
wild  flowers,  and  a  Wheat  field  with  a  rich  undergrowth  of 
scarlet  Poppies  is  a  sight  very  dear  to  the  artist,  while  the 
weed  is  not  supposed  to  do  much  harm  to  the  farmer.  But 
this  is  not  the  Poppy  mentioned  by  lago,  for  its  narcotic 
qualities  are  very  small ;  the  Poppy  that  he  alludes  to  is  the 
Opium  Poppy  (P.  somniferuni).  This  Poppy  was  well  known 
and  cultivated  in  Eugland  long  before  Shakespeare's  day,  but 
only  as  a  garden  ornament ;  the  opium  was  then,  as  now, 
imported  from  the  East.  Its  deadlyqualities  were  well  known. 
Spenser  speaks  of  the  plant  as  the  "  dull  Poppy,"  and  describ- 
ing the  Garden  of  Mammon,  he  says  : — 

There  mournful  Cypress  grew  in  greatest  store, 
And  trees  of  bitter  gall,  and  Hebeu  sad. 
Dead-sleeping  Poppy,  and  blaek  Hellebore, 
Cold  Coloquintida. 

And  Drayton  similarly  describes  it — ■ 

Here  Henbane,  Poppy,  Hemlock  here, 
Procuring  deadly  sleeping. 

The  name  of  opium  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  general 
use,  except  among  the  apothecaries,  and  I  believe  that  Milton 
is  the  first  writer  of  eminence  that  uses  it. 

Which  no  cooling  herb 
Or  medicinal  liquor  can  asswage. 
Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  Alp ; 
Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o'er 
To  death's  benumming  opium  as  my  only  cure. 

Samson  Agonistes. 

Many  of  the  Poppies  are  very  ornamental  garden  plants. 
The    pretty    yellow    Welsh    Poppy   (Meconopsis    cambrica), 


abundant  at  Cheddar  Cliffs,  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  rock- 
work,  where,  when  once  established,  it  will  grow  freely  aud 
sow  itself;  and  for  the  same  place  the  little  Papaver  alpinum, 
with  its  varieties,  is  equally  well  suited.  Eor  the  open  border 
the  larger  Poppies  are  very  suitable,  especially  the  great 
Oriental  Poppy  (P.  orientale)  and  the  grand  scarlet  Siberian 
Poppy  (P.  bracteatum),  perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  of  hardy 
plants,  while  among  the  rarer  species  of  the  wibe  we  must 
reckon  the  Meconopses  of  the  Himalayas  (M.  Wallichi  and 
M.  nepalensis),  plants  of  singular  beauty  and  elegance,  but 
very  difficult  to  grow  and  still  more  diSioult  to  keep,  even  if 
once  established.  Within  the  last  three  years  they  have  been 
successfully  grown  at  Kew  and  in  a  few  other  places,  and  have 
been  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  for  they  have  been  grown 
iu  wonderful  beauty  in  Mr.  Elwes'  garden  at  Miserden,  one  of 
the  coldest  villages  on  the  Cotswold,  biit  whether  they  can  be 
permanently  preserved,  time  only  can  show.  Besides  these 
Poppies,  the  large  double  garden  Poppies  are  very  showy  and 
of  great  variety  in  colour,  but  they  are  only  anuuals. 

Potato. 

(1)  Thersites.    How  the  devil  Luxury,  with  his  fat  rump  and  Potato- 

finger,  tickles  these  together. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  v.,  sc.  2. 

(2)  Falstaff.     Let  the  sky  rain  Potatoes;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of 

green  sleeves,  hail  kissing  comforts,  and  snow  Eringoes. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.,  sc.  5. 

The  chief  interest  in  these  two  passages  is  that  they  contain 
almost  the  earliest  notice  of  Potatoes  after  their  introduction 
into  England.  The  generally  received  account  is  that  they 
were  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1584  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  from  thence  brought  into  England  ;  but  the  year  of  their 
first  planting  in  England  is  not  recorded.  They  are  not 
mentioned  by  Lyte  iu  1.586.  Gerarde  grew  them  in  1597,  but 
only  as  curiosities,  under  the  name  of  Virginian  Potatoes 
(Battata  Virginianorum  and  Pappas),  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Spanish  Potato,  or  Convolvulus  Battatas,  which  had  been 
long  grown  iu  Europe.  They  seem  to  have  grown  into  favour 
very  slowly,  for  half  a  century  after  their  introduction.  Waller 
still  spoke  of  them  as  one  of  the  tropical  luxuries  of  the 
Bermudas. 

With  candy'd  Plantains  and  the  juicy  Pine, 

On  choicest  Melons  and  sweet  Grapes  they  dine, 

And  with  Potatoes  fat  their  wanton  swine. 

T1ie  Battel  of  the  Slimmer  Islands. 

Potato  is  a  corruption  of  Batatas  or  Patatas. 

As  soon  as  the  Potato  arrived  in  England,  it  was  at  once 
invested  with  wonderful  restorative  powers,  and  in  a  long, 
exhaustive  note  in  Steevens'  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Collins  has 
given  all  the  passages  in  the  early  writers  in  which  the  Potato 
is  mentioned,  and  in  every  case  they  have  reference  to  these 
supposed  virtues.  These  passages,  which  are  chiefly  from 
the  old  dramatists,  are  curious  and  interesting  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Potato,  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  manners 
of  our  ancestors  ;  but  as  in  every  instance  they  are  all  more 
or  less  indelicate,  I,  of  course,  refrain  from  quoting  them 
here. 

As  a  garden  plant,  we  now  restrict  the  Potato  to  the  kitchen 
garden  and  the  field,  but  it  belongs  to  a  very  large  family,  the 
Solanaceffl  or  Nightshades,  of  which  many  members  are  very 
ornamental,  though  as  they  chiefly  come  from  the  tropical 
regions,  there  are  very  few  that  can  be  treated  as  entirely 
hardy  plants.  One,  however,  is  a  very  beautiful  climber' — 
the  Solanum  jasminoides  from  South  America,  and  quite 
hardy  in  the  South  of  England.  Trained  against  a  wall  it  will 
soon  cover  it,  and  when  once  established  will  hear  its  handsome 
trusses  of  white  flowers  with  yellow  anthers  in  great  profusion 
during  the  whole  summer.  A  better  known  member  of  the 
family  is  the  Petunia,  very  handsome,  but  little  better  than  an 
annual.  The  pretty  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi),  is 
another  member  of  the  family,  and  so  is  the  Mandrake  (see 
Mandrake).  The  whole  tribe  is  poisonous,  or  at  least  to  be 
suspected,  yet  it  contains  a  large  number  of  most  useful 
plants,  as  the  Potato,  Tomato,  Tobacco,  Datura,  and  Cayenne 
Pepper. 
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(1)  Queen. 


(4)  Hermia. 


(5)  Perdita. 


Primrose. 

The  Violets,  Cowslips,  aad  Primroses 
Bear  to  my  closet. 

Cymheline,  act  v.,  sc.  2. 

(2)  Queen  Mary.    I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 

Look  Pale  as  Primrose,  with  blood-drinking  sighs. 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duka  alive. 

2iid  Henry  VI.,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

(3)  Arviragxis.  Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower  that's  like  thy  face — pale  Primrose.^ 

Cymheline,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

In  the  wood  where  often  you  and  I 

Upon  faint  Primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie. 

Midsummer  Night's  Drscim,  act  i.,  sc.  1. 

Palo  Primroses 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bold  Phosbus  in  his  strength. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(6)  Ophelia.    Like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libei-tine. 

Himself  the  Primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede. 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  sc.  3. 

(7)  Porter.    I  had  thought  to  have  letlin  some  of  all  professions  that  go  the 

Primrose  way  to  everlasting  fire. 

Macbeth,  act  ii.,  sc.  3. 

(8)  Witness  this  Primrose  bank  where  on  I  lie. 

Vemts  and  Adonis. 

Whenever  we  speak  of  spring  flowers,  the  first  that  comes 
into  our  minds  is  the  Primrose.  Both  for  its  simple  beauty 
and  for  its  early  arrival  among  us  we  give  it  the  first  place 
over 

Whatsoever  other  flowre  of  worth 

And  whatso  other  hearb  of  lovely  hew. 

The  joyous  Spring  out  of  the  ground  brings  forth 

To  cloath  herself  in  colours  fresh  and  new. 

It  is  a  plant  equally  dear  to  children  and  their  elders,  so  that 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  one  (except  Peter  Bell)  to 
whom 

A  Primrose  by  the  rivei-'s  brim 

A  yellow  Primrose  is  to  him — ■ 

And  it  is  nothing  more. 

— rather  I  should  believe  that  W.  Browne's  "  Wayfaring  Man" 
is  a  type  of  most  English  countrymen  in  their  simple  admi- 
ration of  the  common  flower — 

As  some  wayfaring  man  passing  a  wood, 
Whose  waving  top  hath  long  a  sea-mark  stood. 
Goes  jogging  on  and  in  his  mind  nought  hath. 
But  how  the  Primrose  finely  strews  the  path. 
Or  sweetest  Violets  lay  down  their  heads 
At  some  tree's  roots  or  mossy  feather  beds — 
Britannia's  Pastorals — (Cotemporary  with  Shakespeare). 

It  is  the  first  flower,  except  perhaps  the  Daisy,  of  which  a 
child  learns  the  familiar  name ;  and  yet  it  is  a  plant  of  un- 
failing interest  to  the  botanical  student,  while  its  name  is  one 
of  the  greatest  puzzles  to  the  etymologist.  The  common  and 
easy  explanation  of  the  name  is  that  it  means  the  first  Rose  of 
the  year — but  like  so  many  explanations  that  are  derived  only 
from  the  sound  and  modern  appearance  of  a  name,  this  is 
not  the  true  account.  The  full  history  of  the  name  is  too  long 
to  give  here,  but  the  short  account  is  this — "  The  old  name 
was  Prime  Holies — or  primerole.  Primerole  is  an  abbreviation 
of  Fr.,  primeverole :  It.,  immaverola,  diminutive  of  prima 
verairomflor  di  prima  vera,  the  first  spring  flower.  Prime- 
role, as  an  outlandish  unintelligible  word,  was  soon  familiarized 
into  primerolles,  and  this  into  primrose" — (Dr.  Prior).  Tet 
though  the  name  Primrose  was  not  applied  to  the  flower,  it 
was  an  old  English  word,  used  to  show  excellence. 

A  fairer  nymph  yet  never  saw  mine  eie, 
She  is  the  pride  and  Primrose  of  the  rest- 
Spenser — (Colin  Clout) . 

Was  not  I  (the  Briar)  planted  of  thine  own  hande 
To  bee  the  Primrose  of  all  thy  lande, 
With  flow' ring  blossomes  to  furnish  the  prime 
And  scarlet  berries  in  summer  time — 

Spenser— (Shepherd's  Calendar,  Februarie). 

It  was  also  a  flower  name,  but  not  of  our  present  Primrose, 
but  of  a  very  different  plant.  Thus  in  a  hommale  of  the  15th 
century  we  have  "  hoc  ligustrum,  a  Primerose,"  and  in  a 
Pictorial  Vocabulary  of  the  same  date  we  have  "  hoc  bigus- 


trum,  As?  a  Prymrose" — and  this  name  for  the  Privet  lasted 
with  a  slight  alteration  into  Shakespeare's  time.  In  Tusser's 
"  Husbandry"  we  have  "  set  Privey  or  Prim"  (September 
Abstract),  and 

Now  set  ye  may 

The  Box  and  Bay 

Hawthorn  and  Prim 

For  clothe's  trim— (January's  Abstract). 

And  so  it  is  described  by  Gerarde  as  the  Privet  or  Prim  Print 
{i.e.  prime  printemps),  and  even  in  the  17th  century.  Cole 
says  of  ligustrum  "  This  herbe  is  called  Primose."  When  the 
name  was  fixed  to  our  present  plant,  I  cannot  say,  but 
certainly  before  Shakespeare's  time,  though  probably  not  long 
before.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  flower,  which  we 
now  so  much  admire,  seems  to  have  been  very  much  over- 
looked by  the  writers  before  Shakespeare.  In  the  very  old 
vocabularies  it  does  not  at  all  appear  by  its  present  Latin 
name,  Primula  veris,  but  that  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  nearly  all  the  old  botanists  applied  that  name  to  the 
Daisy.  But  neither  is  it  so  much  noticed  by  its  English 
name.  I  can  only  find  it  in  two  of  the  vocabularies.  In  an 
English  Vocabulary  of  the  14th  century  is  "  Hasc  pimpinella, 
A"*  primerolle— but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  can  be  our  Prim- 
rose, as  the  Pimpernel  of  old  writers  was  the  Burnet.  But  in 
the  treatise  of  Walter  de  Biblesworth  (13th  century)  is 

Primerole  et  primeveyre  (cousloppe) 
Sur  tere  aperunt  en  tens  de  veyre. 
I  should  think  there  is  no  doubt  this  is  our  Primrose.     Then 
we  have  Chaucer's  description  of  a  fine  lady — 
Hire  shoon  were  laced  on  herlegges  hie 
She  was  a  Primerole,  a  piggenie, 
For  any  lord  to  liggeu  in  his  bedde, 
Or  yet  for  any  good  yenian  to  wedde. 

Canterbury  Tales,  i.,  3267. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  than  usual  on  the  name  of  this  flower, 
because  it  gives  us  an  excellent  proof  of  how  much  literary 
interest  may  be  found  even  in  the  names  of  our  common 
English  plants. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  from  the  name  to  the  flower.  The 
English  Primrose  is  one  of  a  large  family  of  more  than  fifty 
species,  represented  in  England  by  the  Primrose,  the  Oslip, 
the  Cowslip,  and  the  Bird's-eye  Primrose  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  All  the  members  of  the  family,  whether 
British  or  exotic,  are  noted  for  the  simple  beauty  of  their 
fiowers,  but  in  this  special  character  there  is  none  that  sur- 
passes our  own.  "  It  is  the  very  flower  of  delicacy  and  reflne- 
ment ;  not  that  it  shrinks  from  our  notice,  for  few  plants  are 
more  easily  seen,  coming  as  it  does  when  there  is  a  dearth  of 
flowers,  when  the  first  birds  are  singing,  and  the  first  bees 
humming,  and  the  earliest  green  putting  forth  in  the  March 
and  April  woods  ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  plants  which  dislikes 
to  be  looking  cheerless,  but  keeps  up  a  smouldering  fire  of 
blossom  from  the  very  opening  of  the  year,  if  the  weather  will 
permit  "  (Forbes  Watson).  It  is  this  character  of  cheerfulness 
that  so  much  endears  the  flower  to  us  ;  as  it  brightens  up  our 
hedgerows  after  the  dulness  of  winter,  the  harbinger  of  many 
brighter  perhaps,  but  not  more  acceptable  beauties  to  come,  it 
is  the  very  emblem  of  cheerfulness. "  Tet  it  is  very  curious  to 
note  what  entirely  different  ideas  it  suggested  to  our  fore- 
fathers. To  them  the  Primrose  seems  always  to  have  brought 
associations  of  sadness,  or  even  worse  than  sadness,  for  the 
"  Primrose  path  "  and  "  Primrose  ways  "  of  Nos.  6  and  7  are 
meant  to  be  suggestive  of  pleasures,  but  sinful  pleasures. 

Spenser  associates  it  with  death  in  some  beautiful  lines  in 
which  a  husband  laments  the  loss  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife — 

Mine  was  the  Primerose  in  the  lowly  shade ! 

Oh !  that  so  fair  a  flower  so  soon  should  fade, 
And  through  untimely  tempest  fade  away. 

And  in  another  place  his  only  epithet  for  it  is  "  green,"  which 
quite  ignores  its  brightness — 

And  Primroses  greene 

Embellish  the  sweete  Violet. 

Shakespeare  has  no  more  pleasant  epithets  for  our  favoiirit* 
flower  than  "pale,"  "faint,"  "that  die  unmarried;"  and  Milton 
follows  in  the  same  strain,  yet  sadder.    Once,  indeed,  he  speaks 
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of  youth  as  "  Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  Primrose  season  " 
("  Comus,")  but  only  in  three  passages  does  he  speak  of  the 
Primrose  itself,  and  in  two  of  these  he  connects  it  with  death — 
Bring  the  rathe  Primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears. 

Ly'cidas, 

O  fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted. 
Soft  silken  Primrose  fading  timelesslie  ; 
Summer's  chief  honour  if  thou  hadst  outlasted 
Bleak  winter's  force  that  made  thy  blossoms  diie. 

On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

His  third  account  is  a  little  more  joyous — 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  dayo's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leading  with  her 
The  Howery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  Cowslip  and  the  pale  Primrose. 

0)1'  May  Morning, 

And  nearly  all  the  poets  of  that  time  spoke  in  the  same 
strain,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the  two 
Fletchers.  Jonson  spoke  of  it  as  "  The  glory  of  the  spring." 
Giles  Fletcher  says — 

Every  bush  lays  deeply  purf  amed 
With  Violets  ;  the  wood's  late  wintry  head. 
Wide  flaming  Primroses  set  all  on  fire. 

And  Phiueas  Fletcher — 

The  Primrose  lighted  new  her  flame  displays. 
And  frights  the  neighbour  hedge  with  fiery  rays. 

And  here  and  there  sweet  Primrose  scattered. 

Nature  seemed  work'd  by  Art,  so  lively  true 

A  little  hcavou  or  earth  in  narrow  space  she  drew. 

I  can  only  refer  very  shortly  to  the  botanical  interest  of  the 
Primula,  and  that  only  to  direct  attention  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
paper  in  the  '•  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  1862,  in  which 
he  records  his  very  curious  and  painstaking  inquiries  into  the 
dimorphism  of  the  Primula,  a  peculiarity  in  the  Primula  that 
gardeners  had  long  recognised  in  their  arrangement  of  Prim- 
roses as  "pin-eyed"  and  "thrum-eyed."  It  is  perhaps  owing 
to  this  dimorphism  that  the  family  is  able  to  show  a  very  large 
number  of  natural  hybrids.  These  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  Professor  Kerner,  of  Innspruck,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  a  further  study  will  show  that  all  the  European  so-called 
species  are  natural  hybrids  from  a  very  few  parents. 

Tet  a  few  words  on  the  Primrose  as  a  garden  plant.  If  the 
Primrose  be  taken  from  the  hedges  in  November,  and  planted 
in  beds  thickly  in  the  garden,  they  make  a  beautifial  and  true 
display  of  flowers  and  foliage  from  February  till  the  beds 
are  required  for  the  summer  flowers  ;  and  there  are  few  of  our 
wild  flowers  that  run  into  so  many  varieties  in  their  wild  state. 
In  Pembrokeshire  and  Cardiganshire  I  have  seen  the  wild 
Primrose  of  nearly  all  shades  of  colour,  from  the  purest  white 
to  an  almost  bright  red,  and  these  can  all  be  brought  into  the 
garden  with  a  certainty  of  success  and  a  certainty  of  rapid 
increase.  There  are  also  many  double  varieties,  but  all  of 
these  are  more  often  seen  in  cottage  gardens  than  elsewhere  ; 
yet  no  gardener  need  despise  them. 

One  other  British  Primrose,  the  Bird's-eye  Primrose,  almost 
defies  garden  cultivation,  though  in  its  native  habitats  in 
the  north  it  grows  in  most  ungenial  places.  I  have  seen  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bleak  hills  of  Ingleborough, 
where  it  almost  forms  the  turf ;  yet  away  from  its  native  habitat 
it  is  ditEoult  to  keep,  except  in  a  greenhouse.  For  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  other  non-English  species,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Niven  in  The  Gakden 
for  January  29, 1876,  in  which  he  gives  an  exhaustive  account 
of  them. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Primroses  are  of  any  use  in  medicine 
or  cookery,  yet  Tusser  names  the  Primrose  among  "  seeds 
and  herbs  for  the  kitchen,"  and  Lyte  says  "  the  Cow- 
slips, Primroses,  and  Oxlips  are  now  used  dayly  amongst 
other  pot  herbes,  but  in  physicke  there  is  no  great  account 
made  of  them," 

Fruaes  (See  Plums). 

H.  N.  ELLiCOMBE. 
(To  he  continuedj. 
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SOWING  TUKNIPS  IN  DRY  WEATHER. 
It  often  happens  at  this  season,  when  the  main  crop  of 
Turnips  for  the  winter's  supply  requires  to  be  sown,  that  the 
land  is  in  a '.dry,  rough,  harsh  condition,  totally  unfit  for  the 
germination  of  small  seeds.  Some  may  say,  wait  for  rain,  and 
this  I  have  sometimes  done  ;  but  I  have  never  been  altogether 
satisfied  that  I  have  acted  rightly  in  doing  this,  for  not  only 
are  delays  dangerous,  but  frequently  at  this  season  if  we  have 
a  passing  shower,  it  is  of  no  real  loenefit  in  the  case  of  our 
porous  soil.  I  find  it  to  be  a  better  plan  to  sow  about  the 
right  time,  and  if  the  land  be  dry  and  no  immediate  prospect 
of  rain,  to  break  down  the  soil  so  that  the  drills  can  be  drawn, 
and,  before  sowing  the  seeds,  well  water  with  liquid  manure, 
made  with  guano  and  salt,  about  2  lb.  of  each  to  40  gallons 
of  water,  covering  the  seeds  with  a  mixture  of  fine  soil  and 
ashes  or  burnt  earth,  saved  for  such  a  purpose  when  the 
rubbish-heaps  are  cleared  up.  This  moistening  of  the  soil  in 
the  drills  and  for  some  distance  down  with  liquid  manure  has 
a  wonderful  eliect  on  the  vigour  of  the  plants  all  through  the 
season.  Of  course,  at  the  time  it  involves  a  little  extra  trouble, 
but  then  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  having  a  crop,  and  it  is 
worth  something  to  feel  free  from  anxiety  on  that  head — 
especially  in  a  place  where  the  Turnip-fly  is  troublesome  if  the 
plants  be  weakly.  I  am  rather  partial  to  this  mixture  of 
guano  and  salt  for  many  things  on  our  soil.  Lettuce,  Spinach, 
and  many  other  crops  of  which  a  succession  is  required  to  be 
kept  up  are  greatly  benefited  by  having  the  drills  soaked  with 
liquid  manure  at  the  time  of  sowing ;  it  enables  them  to  make 
a  start,  and  when  rain  does  come  they  have  the  full  benefit 
of  it.  Waiting  for  rain  is,  in  most  cases  I  think,  a  mistake ; 
even  in  planting  out  Broccoli  or  Winter  Greens  two  or  three 
good  waterings  will  usually  be  sufiicient  to  establish  them, 
drawing  a  little  dry  earth  round  the  stems  after  the  last 
watering  to  check  evaporation ;  and  everyone  knows  how  much 
cleaner  and  pleasanter  the  work  can  be  done  when  the  surface 
is  dry.  Although  I  have  only  mentioned  guano  and  salt, 
nothing  that  has  any  value  as  a  manure  need  come  amiss. 
Soot  in  a  liquid  form,  applied  in  the  drills  with  the  seeds,  is 
very  beneficial,  as  the  crop  at  once  appreciates  its  presence. 
Itamseij  Ahhetj.  E.  Hobday. 


CULTURE  OF  HORSERADISH. 
HoESERADisu  succceds  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil.  The 
finest  Horseradish  which  I  ever  saw  was  grown  in  mud  thrown 
out  from  the  River  Lea ;  by  the  side  of  the  river  was  a  large 
bed  of  Horseradish  that  had  been  growing  there  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  digging  of  it  up,  when  wanted,  being  generally 
done  haphazard  wherever  there  were  likely  to  be  the  best 
sticks.  It  became  necessary  to  clean  out  the  river,  and  mud 
was  thrown  over  the  bed  of  Horseradish  to  a  depth  of  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  Next  year  the  Horseradish  came  up  through  the 
mud  in  the  shape  of  clean,  straight  sticks,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
length,  and  in  every  way  excellent.  The  general  way,  how- 
ever, of  growing  Horseradish  is  to  trench  a  piece  of  ground 
I  2  ft.  deep,  adding  plenty  of  rotten  manure,  and  in  the  spring 
to  plant  crowns  with  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  straight  root  attached  to 
them,  or,  in  the  event  of  not  having  sufficient  crowns,  to  use 
pieces  of  straight  root  4  in.  or  5  in.  long.  The  best  way  is  to 
plant  in  rows  12  in.  or  1.5  in.  apart,  the  sets  being  8  in.  or  9  in. 
asunder  in  the  rows ;  holes  may  be  made  with  a  stout  stick  or 
crowbar  15  in.  or  so  deep,  and  the  set  dropped  in  and  covered 
with  a  little  fine  soil.  Some  prefer  a  ridge  similar  to  that 
between  Celery  trenches,  planting  small,  long  roots,  14  in.  or 
15  in.  long,  in  three  rows,  and  as  the  sticks  are  dug  up  for  use 
the  ridge  is  made  up  and  planted  again,  therefore  a  succession 
of  good  Horseradish  can  always  be  obtained.  By  the  following 
method  of  growing  Horseradish  sticks  that  measure  from  5  in. 
to  8  in.  in  circumference  may,  it  is  said,  be  produced  in  ten 
months.  During  February  take  small,  straight  pieces  of  the 
roots  about  the  size  of,  or  somewhat  smaller  than,  the  little 
finger;  from  these  remove  all  the  side-shoots  and  roots,  and 
form  them  into  straight  sets  from  8  in.  to  14  in.  long.  Pre- 
pare a  piece  of  ground  by  deeply  digging  and  well  manuring 
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it,  and  plant  the  sets  in  it  in  rows  3  ft.  apart,  and  from  12  in. 
in  the  rows ;  the  sets  must  be  planted  in  a  slanting  position, 
and  must  not  bo  more  than  2  in.  beneath  the  surface.  The 
ground  at  all  times  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  should 
be  well  watered  in  very  dry  weather.  Planting  the  set  at  an 
angle — in  fact,  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position— is,  no  doubt,  the 
great  secret  of  success,  for,  being  placed  so  near  the  surface, 
it  has  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  heat,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  induces  it  to  make  rapid  growth  long  before  that  which 
is  planted  according  to  the  ordinary  method— i.e.,  from  18  in. 
to  20  in.  deep,  and  in  a  perpendicular  position — reaches  the 
surface. 

One  cultivator  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  inserts  a  common 
round  drain-tile  a  couple  of  inches  in  the  ground,  fills  it  with 
fine  earth,  and  plants  a  set  near  the  top  of  the  tile  and  10 
in.  above  the  surface,  a  plan  by  which  digging  for  the  pro- 
duct is  saved,  and  a  fine  clean  stem  is  the  result.    Another 


easily  grown  as  Horseradish  should  be  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  pay  for  importation,  whilst  in  London  market  gardens  com- 
paratively little  of  it  is  grown.  The  reason  for  this  may 
probably  be  that  there  is  only  a  demand  of  any  importance  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  December  being  the  principal 
month  in  which  it  is  required.  It  might  perhaps,  therefore, 
scarcely  do  for  market  gardeners  near  London,  who  have  to 
pay  such  high  rents  to  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
ground  with  such  crops  as  Horseradish,  that  will  not  admit  of 
other  crops  being  grown  amongst  it,  and  for  which  the  sale  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  Indeed,  only  a  few  salesmen  who  do 
business  with  hotels  and  similar  places  can  dispose  of  it  in 
any  quantity ;  and  Horseradish  being  a  root  that  will  keep 
good  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  they  can  afford  to 
import  large  quantities  of  it  at  a  time,  and  by  so  doing  buy 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  would  remunerate  English 
growers.  S. 
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says  that  by  placing  leaves  or  litter  on  he  tops  of  Horse- 
radish crowns  2  ft.  or  so  thick,  the  plants  grow  through 
them  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  making  small  white  roots 
the  thickness  of  one's  finger,  which  are  as  tender  as  spring 
Eadishes.  During  the  winter  months,  a  supply  of  Horse- 
radish should  always  be  at  hand,  stored  away  in  sheds,  &o., 
and  covered  with  dry  soil,  or  sand,  in  the  same  way  as 
Carrots,  &c.  The  salesmen  in  Oovent  Garden  Market  have  a 
large  demand  for  Horseradish,  judging  by  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  it  which  are  imported  from  Holland.  Huge  heaps  of 
it  maybe  seen  on  market  mornings  about  Christmas  time, 
consisting  of  bundles  containing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
sticks  each,  of  first-rate  quality,  tied  up  with  small  but  strong 
withies.  These  bundles  arrive  packed  firmly  in  large  barrels, 
and  in  many  cases  the  heads  are  found  to  have  made  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  growth  on  their  way,  which,  of  course,  is 
blanched_  as  white  as  Seakale.  The  sticks  are  not  washed 
before  being  packed,  but  are  placed  in  the  barrels  apparently 
as  they  are  dug  from  the  ground  with  a  quantity  of  soil 
adhering  to  them.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  crop  so 


Blusllroom  Cave. — The  accompanying  view  of  one  of  the 
Parisian  Mushroom  Cavea  was  drawn  by  M.  Da  Bar  daring  the 
present  year.  As  we  have  before  fally  explained  this  oarioas  and 
profitable  mo3e  of  Mushroom  culture,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  on 
the  subjeofc.  We,  however,  think  that  so  striking  a  view  by  one  of 
the  best  artists  in  black  and  white,  and  so  well  engraved,  can  hardly 
fail  to  interest  our  readers. 


A  Friend  in'Weed.— Nobody  can  read  the  following  extract  without  feeling 
the  great  need  of  knowing  the  habits  of  the  insect  creatures  that  haunt  our 
gardens: — "One  of  the  most  troublesome  of  all  garden  pests  in  the  way  of 
raising  Cabbages  is  the  white  Cabbage  butterfly  (Pieris  Rapse)  and  its  cater- 
pillars, or  "  green  Cabbage  worms  *'  as  sometimes  called.  This  enemy  of  the 
Cabbage  was  imported  from  Europe  to  America  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and 
appeared  near  Montreal.  Its  principal  enemy  which  has  held  it  in  check  in 
Europe  for  hundreds  of  years  was  left  behind,  and  it  was  unopposed  in  its 
ravages  in  tliis  country  for  half-a-dozen  years,  during  which  it  spread  over 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and  has  now  reached  Nevada  in  the  west. 
After  a  time,  however,  its  insect  enemy,  a  minute  fly  (Pteromalus  puparum), 
found  its  way  over  the  ocean  and  commenced  its  attacks  on  its  old  enemy  in 
the  New  World.  The  female  fly  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  body  of  the  cater- 
pillar just  under  the  skin,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty,  which  hatch 
there  and  feed  upon  the  fat  of  the  caterpillar.  These  grubs  continue  to  feed 
npon  the  caterpillars  until  they  cause  their  death,  which  is  before  they  become 
transformed  into  butterflies." 
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STJMMEE-PRUNING  GOOSEBEREIBS. 
"  J.  M.  D."  (see  p.  542,  Vol.  XI.,)  asks  for  the  opinion  of  Goose- 
berry growers  as  to  the  merits  of  summer-pruning;  and  in 
giving  a  short  outline  of  the  system  of  pruning  and  culture 
practised  here,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  as  good  results 
may  not  be  obtained  by  other  means,  but  simply  that  the  pro- 
duce is  so  satisfactory  that  no  change  is  desirable.  We  hare 
at  present  an  unusually  heavy  crop,  and,  although  the  fruit  has 
been  thinned  several  times  for  tarts  and  bottling  in  a  green 
state,  what  is  left  increases  in  weight  so  rapidly  that  the 
majority  of  the  outer  branches  rest  on  the  ground  when  not 
supported  by  temporary  forked  stakes  or  other  supports.  We 
have  a  new  plantation,  made  only  eighteen  months  ago,  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  : — The  ground  was  deeply 
trenched  in  the  previous  autumn;  a  quantity  of  old  hotbed 
manure  was  worked  into  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  in 
February  last  year,  a  number  of  healthy  young  bushes  that 
had  been  closely  headed  down  the  previous  year  were  planted 
in  rows  running  north  and  south,  6  ft.  apart  each  way,  and  as 
soon  as  they  commenced  to  grow  a  good  mulching  of  old  spent 
tan  and  leaf-mould  was  spread  over  the  roots,  and  a  row  of 
Strawberry  plants,  from  which  to  procure  pot  runners  was 
planted  half-way  between  each  row.  Although  the  summer- 
was  hot  and  dry,  the  bushes  grew  amazingly,  and  each  produced 
a  few  fruits  ;  they  were  all  headed  back,  and  the  branches 
were  thinned  out  as  soon  as  the  buds  began  to  burst, 
and  now  every  piece  of  wood  is  literally  lined  with  fruit, 
averaging  from  3  to  4  quarts  per  tree.  There  is  therefore  no 
necessity  for  keeping  old  worn-out,  sucker-producing  bushes, 
for  fear  of  being  without  fruit  for  years.  I  may  add  that  all 
our  bushes  are  on  single  stems,  and  they  are  never  summer 
pruned,  because  the  weight  of  crop  keeps  them  from  requiring 
it,  and  there  are  no  suckers.  Our  spring  pruning  exactly 
coincides  with  "  J.  M.  D.'s"  practice,  viz.,  to  keep  the  centre  of 
the  bushes  open  and  the  branches  thinly  and  evenly  balanced  ; 
side  shoots  where  not  required  for  filling  vacancies  are  cut  in 
close,  and  if  the  trees  be  kept  free  from  the  attacks  of  birds 
the  main  shoots  will  be  well  furnished  with  fruit  buds  ; 
although  our  bushes  look  thin  after  pruning,  they  are  so  full 
of  fruit  and  foliage  during  the  gathering  season  as  to  leave  just 
sufficient  room  for  getting  amongst  them.  Of  bushes  left 
entirely  unpruned  we  have  examples  in  those  that  are  to  be 
destroyed  the  following  year  :  but  for  bushes  intended  to 
stand  several  years  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  judicious  pruning.  J.  Groom. 
Henham. 


VARIETIES  OP  STRAWBERRIES. 
This  season  is  teaching  us,  somewhat  roughly,  the  great 
value  that  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  Strawberry  as  a 
fruit  both  for  dessert  and  preserving,  even  under  not  too 
favourable  circumstances.  Whilst  so  many  of  our  hardy 
fruits  are  thin  as  regards  a  crop,  and  in  some  cases  absolutely 
barren,  the  Strawberry  has  done  remarkably  well — a  great 
point  in  favour  of  this  fruit.  Perhaps  of  all  hardy  fruits  the 
Strawberry  and  the  Raspberry  are  the  most  certain  to  produce 
regular  crops ;  neither  are,  however,  keeping  fruits.  They 
must  therefore  be  largely  preserved,  and  for  that  purpose  I 
certainly  expect  to  find  the  Strawberry  more  largely  grown  in 
priyate  gardens  in  future  than  it  now  is.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
alluded  to  some  few  varieties  that  I  was  growing  here  this 
season  in  larger  quantity  than  usual.  The  selection  comprises 
a  dozen  of  the  best  kinds  ;  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  is 
a  stiff,  clayey  loam,  and  in  it,  in  spite  of  drought  and  the  soil 
baked  to  the  hardness  of  brick,  the  plants  have  done  remark- 
ably well,  and  for  yearlings  have  borne  a  good  crop.  Straw- 
berries, like  other  fruits  and  many  vegetables,  are  apt  to 
change  character  on  diverse  soils,  but  that  a  stiff  loam  is  the 
very  soil  in  which  these  plants  succeed  best,  I  am  constrained 
to  believe.  I  have  found  each  variety  displaying  its  true 
merits  or  demerits,  as  the  case  may  be.  Not  only  earliest  but 
best  of  the  earhest  kinds  is  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  a 
variety  of  the  old  Keen's  Seedling  type,   having  that  broad. 


robust  foliage  so  peculiar  to  that  section.  It  is  a  first  early 
cropper,  and  bears  medium-sized  fruit  of  a  rich  deep  colour 
in  profusion.  Next  in  order  of  ripening  comes  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
a  French  kind,  having  broad  foliage,  robust  growth,  and  an 
average  cropper.  The  fruit,  which  is  medium-sized,  is  pale  red, 
pointed,  and  of  brisk  flavour,  but  it  is  only  a  second-rate 
variety.  Sir  J.  Paxton  possesses  considerable  excellence, 
and  is  much  in  favour  for  market  purposes.  Premier  proved 
to  be  the  best  in  the  collection  :  at  the  blooming  time  it  exhi- 
bits more  flowers  than  any  of  the  others,  and  its  fruit  is  the 
finest ;  it  is  an  early  second  early,  and  is  evidently  a  superior 
variety  ;  its  foliage  is  broad,  robust,  and  handsome ;  the  fruit 
is  large,  broad,  solid,  richly  coloured,  and  of  a  pleasant  brisk 
flavour ;  it  is  a  first-rate  market  variety.  President  is  almost 
too  well  known  to  need  description ;  it  is  a  capital  kind  for 
forcing,  and  in  some  soils  is  a  valuable  outdoor  variety,  but 
with  me  it  was  not  particularly  good ;  it  is,  however,  a  useful 
sort,  and  finds  a  place  in  all  good  collections.  Dr.  Hogg  is 
perhaps  the  very  best,  and  also  the  earliest  of  all  the  British 
Queen  section  ;  its  fruit  is  large,  generally  well  coloured,  but 
at  times  apt  to  show  a  green  point ;  this,  however,  detracts 
more  from  its  personal  appearance  than  from  its  value,  as  it 
is  a  luscious  variety  and  a  good  cropper.  Empress  Eugenie 
has  narrow  foliage,  but  a  strong,  robust  habit,  and  it  is  a  heavy 
cropper;  its  fruit  is  large,  somewhat  pointed,  rich  in  colour, 
and  excellent  in  flavour ;  it  is  a  valuable  variety  as  a  general 
cropper.  Lucas  is  a  particularly  fine,  robust,  third  early 
variety  with  a  broad,  umbrageous  foliage  that  serves  so  well  to 
protect  the  flowers  from  frost  and  the  fruit  from  bright  sun- 
shine ;  it  is  an  abundant  cropper,  the  fruit  being  rather  long  and 
pointed,  richly  coloured,  and  good  in  flavour.  James  Veitoh 
has  foliage  like  that  of  the  British  Queen  ;  its  fruit  is  mode- 
rately large,  and  of  good  colour,  but  not  first-rate  in  flavour ; 
some  growers  have,  however,  written  favourably  of  this  kind. 
The  Rev.  W.  F.  RadclyfEe  is  another  variety  of  the  British 
Queen  type,  but  rather  later ;  it  is  a  good  cropper,  and  the  fruit 
is  large  and  delicious  in  flavour  ;  with  many  growers  this  is  an 
exceedingly  popular  kind.  Amateur  belongs  to  the  Pine  family, 
and  has  peculiar  foliage  that  renders  it  more  distinct ;  it  is  a 
robust  grower,  and  a  heavy  cropper ;  its  fruit  is  somewhat 
sharp  in  taste,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  kinds  to  culti- 
vate for  preserving  purposes.  Last  of  all  is  that  most  excellent 
and  popular  variety,  the  Frogmore  Late  Pine  ;  this,  in  soil  that 
suits  it,  produces  most  delicious  fruit  of  the  true  Pine  flavour 
late  in  the  season  ;  it  is  a  robust  variety,  and  one  which  should 
be  grown  in  all  gardens  where  late  Strawberries  are  in  request. 
If  I  could  grow  only  six  kinds,  I  should  select  Hericart  de 
Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Premier,  Dr.  Hogg,  Lucas,  and 
Frogmore  Late  Jr'ine ;  and  for  three  varieties  only,  Hfericart 
de  Thury,  Premier,  and  Lucas.  A.  D. 

Bedfonf. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GAEDBN. 


Bees  and  Fruits.— A  correspondent  of  the  "  SociiSiiJ  Oentrale  d'Apicnlture 
at  d'Insectologie  "  in  France  denies  the  accusation  that  bees  injure  fruits.  He 
states,  and  from  our  experience  correctly,  that  the  bee  does  not  attack  sound 
fruit;  that  it  only  sucks  injured  fruit,  or  such  as  has  been  punctured  by  the 
sparrow  or  earwig,  or  that  the  rain  has  cauEed  to  split  open. 

Screens  for  Fruit  Trees.— Mr.  P.  Barry  stated,  at  the  horticultural  meeting 
at  Eochester.that  winds  often  have  a  drying  effect,  and  often  injure  the  blossom- 
buds  or  blossoms.  He  had  known  fruit  to  succeed  in  the  city  and  fail  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Moody  had  known  feaches  killed  on  the  windward  side  o£  trees 
and  ^cape  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Michigan,  said  that  screens  as 
windbreaks  were  tne  best  protection  for  the  tops,  and  mulching  for  the  roots. 
Mr.  Moody  said  that  wind-breaks  also  prevented  the  snow  blowing  off,  and  thus 
saved  the  trees  from  exposure. 

Peacli  Trees  KUled  by  Paraffin.— My  Peach  trees  were  well  formed  and 
healthy,  and  bore  crops  equal  to  any  in  the  county.  Scale  having  appeared 
on  them,  I  was  strongly  recommended  to  brush  them  over  with  paraffin  oil, 
which  I  did  on  December  21.  It  not  only  destroyed  the  scale,  but  the  trees  also. 
There  were  no  signs  of  harm  done  until  the  fruit  was  set,  when  gradually 
branch  after  branch  showed  signs  of  decay,  and  now  they  are  more  like  fire- 
wood than  ■'rowing  trees.  I  also  know  others  in  this  neighbourhood  who  have 
suffered  through  using  paraffin,  and  would  therefore,  like  "K.  W.,"  recommend 
your  readers  to  consider  before  using  it  on  trees  or  Peas.  I  have  also  tried  an 
experiment  on  a  plant  of  Prickly  Oomfrey,  which  it  destroyed  m  two  days.- 
S.  Laisd,  Bmminald  Castle,  hij  Montrose,  N.B.,  in"  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Frost  and  Low  Ground.— It  appears  from  the  "  CaUfornia  Horticultural," 
that  the  planters  of  Almonds  at  Santa  Bosa  are  avoiding  the  valleys  and  plant- 
ing on  hUls.  No  failure  of  the  Almonds  is  recorded  when  growmg  on. the  higher 
grounds,  but  the  crop  ia  sometimes  lost  lower  down. 
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WRIGHTS    ENDLESS    FLAME-IMPACT    BOILER. 

This  boiler,which  is  constructed  on  a  somewhat  novel  principle, 
has  lately  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity o£  seeing  it  at  work  at  two  different  places  during  the 
last  month,  viz.,  at  the  Grange  near  Chester,  and  at  Cloven- 
fords vineyard,  where  Mr.  Thomson  intends  to  replace  all  the 
old  boilers  with  it,  feeling  confident,  as  he  told  me,  that  it 
would  effect  a  great  saving  in  fuel — ^a  very  serious  item  of  the 
expenditure  at  Clovenfords,  where  none  of  the  numerous  long 
ranges  of  Vineries  are  under  200  ft.  in  length,  while  they  are 
nearly  all  span-roofed  and  24  ft.  wide  and  nearly  as  high,  and 
consequently  expose  a  vast  area  of  radiating  surface  to  the 
air,  fully  taxing  the  dozen  or  more  long  rows  of  4-in.  piping 
in  each  house.  The  merits  of  Wright's  boiler,  scientific  and 
otherwise,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  advertisements,  and  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  say  much  about  them  here.  What  gar- 
deners and  others  want  to  know  most  in  such  cases  is  what  the 
boiler  can  do,  and  on  this  point  I  shall  only  record  what  I 
saw.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  first,  however,  that  the  boiler 
is  constructed  in  sections  which  are  cast  separately  in  one 
piece,  and  afterwards  put  together  by  india-rubber  joints  at 
the  corners  in  what  appears  to  be  an  excellent  and  secure 
manner.  Thus  more  power  can  be  added  to  the  boiler  when 
necessary  by  simply  putting  on  additional  sections,  and  the 
whole  process  is  very  simple.  Unlike  the  saddle  boiler,  or 
other  sectional  boilers,  the  flame  does  not  travel  horizontally 
but  vertically,  and  without  any  doubt  at  all  in  Wright's  boiler 
is  secui'ed  that  direct  action  of  the  fire  upon  the  boiler 
surfaces  which,  as  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  observes  in 
his  "  Gardener's  Assistant,"  is  the  great  point  that  should  be 
aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  hot-water  boilers.  In  short, 
Mr.  Wright  boils  the  kettle  from  the  bottom  and  trusts  as 
little  as  possible  to  side  or  auxiliary  surfaces.  The  flame 
from  the  furnace  first  hits  the  bottom  section  along  its 
whole  length,  then  splits,  hits  the  side  sections,  meets 
again,  and  again  splits  and  meets,  and  so  on  till  the 
draught  escapes  into  the  chimney  by  the  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  top  section.  Here,  however,  recent  experience  has 
suggested  an  improvement  which  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
adopted  in  future.  The  top  of  the  boiler  may  be  compared 
to  a  table  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  it ;  this  hole  is  the  flue- 
way,  and,  being  in  the  centre,  it  was  found  to  control  the 
direction  of  the  draught  to  some  extent.  To  prevent  this,  and 
make  the  flame  travel  equally  over  all  the  surfaces,  this  central 
hole  has  been  done  away  with,  and  instead  four  holes,  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  table,  has  been  substituted,  which  is  found 
to  produce  the  necessary  divergence,  thereby  enveloping  the 
whole  of  the  sections  in  flame  when  the  flre  is  going  well. 
Other  and  recent  improvements,  which  are  introduced  for  the 
first  time  at  Clovenfords,  consist  in  a  contrivance  for  warming 
the  air  before  it  passes  into  the  furnace,  either  through  the  top 
or  bottom  doors.  As  regards  the  circulation  of  the  water  in 
most  boilers,  as  is  well  known,  the  water  is  left  pretty  much  to 
flnd  its  own  way,  and  consequently  there  is  often  a  good  deal 
of  churning  after  the  lighting  of  the  fire  before  a  regular  cir- 
culation is  established,  but  in  Wright's  boiler  this  cannot  take 
place,  for  owing  to  the  way  the  boiler  is  cast  and  put  together, 
the  water  is  compelled  to  flow  in  the  channels  provided  for  it, 
which  is  over  the  entire  surfaces  of  the  boiler  from  base  to 
summit,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  draught.  And  now  as  to 
the  way  the  boiler  does  its  work.  I  had  intimated  to  Mr. 
Thomson  that  I  desired  to  do  the  stoking  myself,  or  at 
least  to  superintend  it,  and  he  had  obligingly  complied  with 
my.  wish,  for  I  found  the  boiler  and  pipes  quite  cold  on 
arrival,  and  the  flre  ready  for  lighting.  The  boiler— the  first 
of  several  that  will  be  required  to  heat  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
mises at  Clovenfords — is  not  much  bigger  than  a  good-sized 
tea-chest,  if  the  depth  of  the  furnace  be  excluded,  and  it  is 
intended  to  heat  2600  ft.  of  4-in.  piping,  or  two  long  houses, 
each  270  ft.  long,  one  of  which  is  just  finished,  and  contains 
1300  ft.  This  amount  of  piping  the  boiler  heated  up  to  a 
tolerably  high  degree  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  water  all 
being  cold  to  begin  with,  and  at  a  distance  of  300  ft.  from  the 
boiler  the  pipes  were  just  as  hot  as  they  were  near  the  furnace. 
I  had  no  means  of  testing  the  temperatiire  of  the  water  in 
the  pipes,  but  the  heat  was  just  such  as  the  hand  could  easily 
bear — a  heat  which  gardeners  do  not  care  to  exceed  in  their  hot- 


houses if  they  can  help  it,  and  to  effect  this  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  coal  was  consumed.  In  addition  to  the  few  spade- 
fuls used  to  start  it,  the  fire  was  mended  twice,  a  few  shovelfuls 
being  added  each  time,  and  by  five  o'clock  the  fire  had  burnt 
quite  out,  having  been  lit  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock.  I  am 
particular  in  stating  these  facts,  for  they  furnish  data  for  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  judge  in  such  matters.  My  own  opinion 
was  that  it  was  the  quickest  example  of  heating  by  hot  water 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  left  with  a  very  favourable  impression 
of  the  boiler's  merits.  I  witnessed  similar  results  with 
the  same  boiler  at  The  Grange,  near  Chester,  only  the  boiler 
there,  which  was  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  2  ft.  wide  overall,  including 
furnace  room,  was  much  in  excess  of  its  work.  It  had  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  1547  ft.  of  piping  to  heat,  and  all  of  it 
throughout  the  entire  range  was  so  hot  that  the  hand  could 
not  bear  it ;  the  temperature  of  the  water  could  not  be  under 
190°  and  at  the  time  about  100  ft.  of  the  piping  was  exposed  to 
the  open  air  and  the  rain.  At  the  first  trial,  Mr.  Edge  (the 
gardener)  informed  me  he  had  heated  the  above  amount  of 
piping  up  to  180°  in  2J  hours  with  cinders  from  the  gasworks, 
the  pipes  having  been  just  filled  with  water  from  the  pump. 
Mr.  Edge,  like  Mr.  Thomson,  expressed  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  boiler,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  saving  of 
fuel  which  it  effected  and  its  quick  action.  A  feature  of  the 
piping  arrangements  at  the  Grange  gardens  is  that  the  top  of 
the  boiler  is  above  the  level  of  the  pipes  C  in.,  the  flow-pipe 
dropping  down  with  an  elbow  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  hot- 
houses ;  yet,  and  as  indicating  the  force  with  which  the  water 
is  driven  through  the  boiler,  this  descent  in  the  piping  does 
not  appear  to  impede  the  circulation  in  the  least.  Daring  the 
cold  weather,  the  fire  was  made  up  every  night  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  left  till  seven  o'clock  next  morning  without  any  reduction 
of  temperature  in  the  houses.  J.  S.  W. 


MOUNT  VERNON. 


I  WENT  down  the  Potomao  to  see  the  old  home  of  George  Washington 
and  his  garden  and  trees.  The  Potomao  hereabouts  is  a  wide  and 
beautiful  river,  its  banks  frequently  wooded  to  the  edge  and  rising 
in  varied  folds  till  they  present  a  well-wooded  line  against  the  sky. 
Orer  it  occasionally  tosses  a  little  boat  on  its  way  to  Washington 
laden  with  Water  Melons,  the  oarsman  having  just  space  to  work 
between  the  piles  of  large  fruit.  Here  and  there  nets  are  seen  from 
which  the  sturgeons  that  plough  about  the  muddy  banks  like  so 
many  great  river  pigs  are  taken  almost  as  easily  as  so  many  sheep 
when  once  in  the  net.  Mount  Vernon  is  interesting  even  now, 
showing  the  first  president's  love  for  trees,  gardens,  and  oonntry  life, 
and  a  sunk  fence  and  other  objects  rarely  seen  in  America  show  that 
he  designed  it  after  old-country  models.  Many  trees  of  his  planting 
are  still  here,  and  among  them  a  greater  number  of  the  true  Service 
tree  than  I  have  seen  in  England.  The  Box  edgings  in  the  old 
kitchen  and  flower  garden  have  grown  into  large  shrubs.  Specimens 
of  the  Allspice  tree  (Calyoanthus  floridus)  presented  by  Jefferson  to 
Washington,  huge  Paper  Mulberries,  and  a  good  many  interesting 
trees  are  here.  The  old  gardens  are  being  saved  from  the  negleot  into 
which  they  had  fallen ;  the  orchard  is  to  be  replanted,  and  means  will 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  old  place  in  as  interesting  and  uninjured  a 
condition  as  possible.  From  the  little  lawn  in  front  of  the  old  house 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  at  Mount  Vernon  are  enjoyed.  Three 
openings  through  the  woods  that  fringe  the  little  lawn  show  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Potomao,  and  in  consequence  of  the  couflguratiou  of 
the  ground  and  river  at  this  spot,  the  effect  is  as  if  one  were  looking 
on  a  broad  and  noble  lake  with  large  wooded  islands.  I  have  rarely  seen 
a  more  lovely  site  for  a  garden  ;  with  trifling  expense  and  a  little 
judicious  clearing  and  opening  up  of  more  views  here  and  there,  it 
could  be  made  a  very  charming  spot.  H. 


Cats  and  Small  Birds.— The  note  of  "E.G."  on  this  subject  merits  attention; 
my  experience  has  been  similar  as  to  the  unceasing  destruction  of  small  birds 
by  cats.  One  marauder,  however,  who  tried  to  destroy  a  nest  of  tits  in  the 
pedestal  of  a  large  vase,  got  into  trouble  thereby.  Not  being  able  to  reach  the 
nest  through  the  drainage  hole  of  the  vase  into  the  pedestal  below,  it  placed 
itself  on  the  pedestal  to  watch  the  birds,  but  in  doing  so  managed  to  overturn  the 
vase  and  get  caught  beneath  it,  the  young  birds  remaining  safe  in  the  pedestal. 
— 0. 

Flowering  of  the  Sweet  Potato.— The  "  New  Tork  Tribune  "  gives  the 
statement  of  a  Florida  correspondent  that  the  Sweet  Potato  blooms  in  that 
southern  region,  the  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  Morning  Glory,  to  which, 
as  is  well  known,  the  plant  is  nearly  allied.  They  are  pink  and  pale  lilac  in 
colour,  and  remain  open  only  in  the  morning. 
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Dwar£  Crimson  Bramble  (Kubus  arcticus). 


Rocket  Larkspur 
(Delphinium  Ajacis  fl.-pl.). 


Double  Cinquetoil 
(Potentilla  atro-sanguinea  var.  hjbrida). 


"~^, 


Strawberry  Elite  (BUtum  capitatum) 


Cenlinn-like  Grammanthcs 
(O.  ffentianoides). 


Spotted  Sun-ro3e  (Heliantiiemuoi  guttatum). 


Lance-leaved  Day  Lily 
(Hemerocallis  lancifoUa), 


Virgiuian  Poke  (Phytolacca  decandra) . 


Large  Indian  Oress  (Tropceolmn  majus).  Variously-coloured  Lnpine  (Lnpinus  mutabilis).  Sweet-aeented  Bramble  (Rnbua  odoratus) 
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HAEDT  FLOWERS  IN  LONDON  GARDENS. 
Lilies  of  the  candidum,  Thunbergianum,  and  Martagon 
sections  now  rank  amongst  the  most  attractive  occupants  of 
eur  gardens.  Delphiniums,  too,  are  more  beautiful  at  present 
than  they  have  been  all  the  season,  and  now  that  so  many 
improved  kinds,  all  of  which  are  hardy,  have  been  raised  by 
different  cultivators,  the  effect  of  groups  of  them  planted  in 
small  isolated  beds  on  the  lawn  or  in  front  of  shrubbery 
borders  is  better  than  can  be  obtained  by  even  the  most  showy 


Butterfly  Schiaanthua   (      papUionaceus), 


bedding  plants.  The  white  Gladiolus  Colvilli,  now  very 
attractive,  is  being  brought  in  a  cut  state  to  the  London 
markets,  and  the  purple-crimson  G.  byzantinus  is  also  finely  in 
flower.  Hemerocallis  fulva  and  H.  Thunbergi  are  likewise 
very  showy.  The  double  Dropwort  (Spirsea  Filipendula  fl.-pl.) 
is  flowering  remarkably  well  this  year ;  it  is  frequently  used  as 
edgings  to  borders,  but  that  is  a  position  in  which  its  real  worth 
can  by  no  means  be  appreciated.     Foxgloves,  which  are   just 


Double-flowered  Meadow  Sweet 
(Spiraea  Ulmaria  fl.-pl.) 


Cut-leaved  Mearlow  Sweet 
(Spiraea  lobata). 


now  at  their  best,  are  shown  off  to  good  advantage  when 
dotted  here  and  there  among  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
When  planted  in  formal  masses — beautiful  as  are  some  of 
the  seedling  kinds  now  in  cultivation — they  lose  much  of  their 
effect.  The  scarlet  Invincible  Sweet  Pea,  when  properly 
used,  is  very  attractive,  and  affords  abundance  of  flowers 
for  cutting  purposes.  Irises  of  the  Xiphion  and  Keerapferi 
sections  are  still  finely  in  flower,  as  are  also  Potentillas 
of  various  shades  of  colour.  Different  kinds  of  Yucca 
are  throwing  up  flower-spikes,  and  the   noblest  of  them  all 


viz.,  Y.  gloriosa,  is  in  many  places  in  full  flower.  0! 
ffinotheras,  all  of  which  are  showy  plants,  one  of  the  best  for 
shrubbery  work  is  CE.  Youngi,  which  grows  about  2  ft.  high, 
and  bears  great  quantities  of  rich  golden-yellow  blossoms. 
The  Bell-flowers  (Uampannla  grandis  and  pyramidalis)  are  very 
attractive.  The  white  Water  Lilj',  too,  is  now  flowering 
freely,  and  affords  abundance  of  blossoms  for  use  in  large 
vases,  in  which,  associated  with  Club  Mosses,  they  have  a  cool 
and  striking  appearance.  Ornithogalum  pyramidale  is  very 
pretty  just  now,  as  is  also  the  crimson-purple  Triteleia 
Murrayana.  Ixias  and  Sparaxis,  planted  in  warm  soil,  are  very 
showy,  and  the  Pa3onias  still  yield  abundance  of  large  gorgeous 
blossoms.  Calochorti  in  variety  may  still  be  met  with  in  good 
condition,  and  some  of  the  kinds  are  peculiarly  interesting  as 
well  as  attractive.  Hardy  annuals  of  many  kinds  are  beginning 
to  flower,  and,  where  skilfully  arranged,  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  gardens  in  which  they  are  grown.  S. 


SELF-FERTILIZATION  AND  CROSS-FERTILIZATION 
OF  FLOWERS. 
By  T.  MSB  HAN. 
At  our  last  meeting  I  inquired  whether  insects  are  any 
material  aid  to  plants  as  regards  fertilization.  After  another 
year  of  observation  I  desire  to  answer  my  own  question  in  the 
negative.  Insects  sometimes  fertilize  flowers  and  cross-ferti- 
lize them,  but  I  believe  these  cases  are  less  frequent  than  they 
are  supposed  to  be,  and  that  when  they  do  occur,  they  have  no 
bearing  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  race.  In  other  words, 
such  fertilization  is  of  no  material  aid  to  plants  in  the  progress 
of  the  species.  I  may  repeat  the  argument  of  those  who 
differ  from  me.  All  plants  with  brilliant  colours,  with  fra- 
grance, or  with  honeyed  secretions,  have  these  attrac- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  enticing  insects,  which  unconsciously 
bring  pollen  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  cross-fertilize  the 
flower.  The  proof  of  this  is  thought  to  be  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  many  plants  do  not  perfect  their  stamens  and  pistils  at 
the  same  time,  are  placed  in  relative  positions  which  make  it 
seem  difiicull;  or  even  impossible  that  they  should  have 
any  influence  on  each  other,  or  in  some  other  way  present 
apparent  obstacles  to  sexual  union.  From  this  it  has  been 
assumed,  and  not  from  any  actual  experiment  of  which  I  am 
aware,  that  plants  abhor  close  breeding.  That  plants  abhor 
close  breeding  is  an  idea  borrowed  from  a  supposed  experience 
in  the  higher  animals ;  but  the  comparison  is  not  fair.  In  the 
higher  animals  the  idea  of  sex  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of 
existence,  but  it  is  not  so  in  plants.  They  reproduce  them- 
selves by  bulbs,  tubers,  suckers,  offsets,  buds,  and  in  the 
lowest  organisms  by  simple  cell  division.  Propagation,  as  an 
idea,  is  entirely  independent  of  sex  in  plants.  True,  many  of 
our  forest  trees  have  none  of  these  accessories,  even  the  skilful 
horticulturist  can  scarcely  graft  some  of  them,and  then  there  are 
annuals  which  depends  wholly  on  seeds — a  product  of  the 
sexes — for  perpetual  existence;  but  there  is  not  one  that  I 
know  of  that  a  horticulturist  would  say  could  not  be  repro- 
duced indefinitely  without  the  aid  of  seeds.  The  Red  Dutch 
Currant  is  an  individual  plant  which  has  been  reproduced  by 
cuttings  from  long  anterior  to  modern  history,  and  I  believe 
the  Canada  Thistle,  Couch  Grass,  Horseradish,  and  numerous 
other  plants  could  be  continued  for  countless  ages  by  their 
running  roots  aloue.  Now  this  is  a  closer  kind  of  breeding 
than  anything  that  could  come  through  the  operation  of  sepa- 
rate sexes,  and  with  which  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  from  any 
experience  in  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life.  We  can  see 
that  seeds  in  plants  favour  the  distribution  of  species,  and 
enable  them  to  maintain  existence  for  a  longer  period  than 
mere  plants  could.  Sex  in  plants  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  form ;  but  those  who  have  kept  pace  with  botanical 
knowledge,  and  are  familiar  with  what  is  known  as  bud  varia- 
tion, will  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  sex 
to  this  end  in  vegetable  nature.  I  believe  lam  safe  in  saying 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  known  to  prove  that  there  is 
any  physiological  benefit  to  plant  races  by  the  establishment 
of  the  sexes.  Some  have  thought  that  the  varieties  of  Apples 
as  sexual  products  wear  out  in  time ;  but  even  this  is  being 
argued  on  both  sides  by  the  most  distinguished  horticulturists  ; 
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and  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  at  the  recent  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, as  fine  Golden  Pippin  Apples  (the  kind  used  to  illustrate 
the  theory),  as  ever  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  thought  were  only  seen 
in  his  younger  days.  We  must  then  lay  aside  all  considerations 
of  the  benefits  of  cross-breeding  from  analogy  or  inference, 
even  though  we  should  find  that  all  plants  discarded  their  own 
pollen.  There  may  be  some  other  reasons  quite  independent 
of  any  sexual  consideration ;  and  it  is  because  I  believe  there 
are  other  reasons  in  diceoious,  monoecious,  and  other  cases, 
that  I  adhere  to  my  statement. 

We  may  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  insects  visit  some 
anemophiloua  plants  as  freely  as  they  do  others.  They,  for 
instance,  abound  on  the  male  floirers  of  the  Willow,  especially 
Salix  caprea,  which  have  abundant  honeyed  secretions ;  but 
they  avoid  the  female  plants.  If  honeyed  secretions  be  for 
the  purpose  of  enticing  insects  for  cross-fertilizing  purposes, 
how  is  the  object  attained  here  P  Later  in  the  season  we  see 
the  same  thing  in  Rhus.  R.  glabra  and  E.  copallina  are  in 
effect  dioecious.  The  male  flowers  have  a  honeyed  secretion 
peculiarly  attractive  to  innumerable  insects.  A  panicle  of 
these  flowers  is  a  wonderful  entomological  cabinet.  I  know  of 
nothing  like  their  visits  here  in  the  whole  floral  world.  I  have 
six  plants  of  Rhus  copallina  within  twelve  paces  of  each  other. 
Five  are  males  and  one  is  a  female.  I  have  never  seen  one 
insect  on  the  female  plant,  neither  does  it  seed,  neither  wind 
nor  insect  serves  it.  Here  are  two  species  with  colour  and 
honeyed  secretions  on  which  insects  abound  inordinately  ; 
and  yet  the  insects  aid  fertilization  in  no  degree  whatever. 
I  ask  you  whether  I  may  not  say  most  decisively  that  whatever 
may  be  the  purposes  of  colour,  fragrance,  or  honeyed  secretions, 
they  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  insects  in  the  interests 
of  cross-fertilization.  Then  there  is  Yucca,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  made.  In  my  grounds.  Yucca  filamentosa 
abounds.  It  opens  its  Dowers  about  the  25th  of  June.  In 
]875aplantof  Yucca  angustifolia  blossomed  on  the  5th  of 
June.  Though  closely  watched,  I  found  no  Pronubas  about 
them.  They  produced  no  seed.  The  Y.  filamentosa  had 
numbers,  and  seed  abounded.  About  the  5th  of  June  this 
year,  the  Y.  angustifolia  again  opened  its  flowers.  On  the 
12th  I  noticed  the  Pronuba  to  abound,  and  I  hoped  for  seed. 
There  were  from  one  to  five  in  each  flower.  On  the  19th,  I 
noticed  that  the  flowers  had  almost  all  fallen  fruitless.  I  then 
placed  some  pollen  on  four  of  the  flowers,  each  pollen  from  its 
own  flower,  and  these  four  capsules  which  I  exhibit  are  the 
results.  They  are  the  only  seeds  the  plant  produced.  Even 
when  fertilized  at  all  by  insects,  I  am  sure  the  fertilization  is 
from  the  pollen  of  the  same  flower.  My  experiment  shows  its 
own  pollen  is  acceptable  to  it.  It  is  true  it  is  diiEcult  to 
understand  why  the  plant  seems  unable  to  fertilize  its  own 
self  without  extraneous  aid  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  from 
any  abhorrence  of  its  own  pollen,  or  an  especial  desire  for 
insect  aid,  especially  the  aid  of  an  insect  whose  chief  mission, 
seems  to  be  to  prey  on  the  fertilized  seed ! 

The  chief  arguments  for  the  necessity  for  insect  fertilization 
are  drawn  from  structure  and  not  from  fact.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  Iris,  Campanula,  Dandelion,  Ox-eyed  Daisy, 
the  Garden  Pea,  Lobelia,  Clover,  and  many  others  are  so 
arranged  that  they  cannot  fertilize  themselves  without  insect 
aid.  I  have  enclosed  flowers  of  all  these  named  in  fine 
gauze  bags,  and  they  produced  seeds  just  as  well  as  those 
exposed.  _  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  two  first. 
Iris  virginica  and  Campanula,  producing  seeds  under  these 
circumstances,  as  they  are  common  illustrations  of  the 
necessity  of  insect  fertilization.  In  short,  in  all  the  cases 
I  have  tested  in  this  way,  seeds  were  produced  as  well 
lander  the  gauze  as  without,  except  in  one  instance — 
Baptisia  australis.  In  most  Papilionaceous  plants  that  I 
examined,  in  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  my  friends, 
I  thought  the  arrangements  favoured  self-fertilization — 
not  only  by  the  position  of  the  organs,  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  moment  anything  touched  the  flower  so  as  to 
liberate  the  pistil  or  stamens,  a  mass  of  pollen  floated 
around  like  a  little  cloud;  a  dispersion  of  pollen,  which, 
by  the  way,  in  view  of  prevailing  theories,  the  class  of 
flowers  with  "  fragrance,  colour,  or  honeyed  secretions,"  ought 
not  to  make.  Genista  scoparia  will  give  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this.     But  in  Baptisia  I  did  not  notice  this  little 


cloud ;  and  it  did  seem  in  the  actual  act  of  collecting  honey, 
the  humble  bee's  pollen-covered  abdomen  pressed  itself  closely 
down  on  the  stigma.  I  covered  a  spike  of  a  dozen  unopened 
flowers  with  a  gauze  bag,  and  had  only  one  seed-vessel,  though 
in  the  exposed  spikes  nearly  every  one  perfected.  This  fact 
may  go  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  for  be  it  remembered,  I  am  far 
from  denying  that  flowers  are  sometimes  fertilized  by  the  aid 
of  insects.  It  is  the  extent  of  these  facts,  and  the  theories  to 
be  deduced  from  them,  that  I  have  to  deal.  Independently  of 
trials  by  gauze  bags,  I  have  experimented  with  single  flowers 
of  some  species.  I  take  plants  of  which  there  are  no  others 
in  the  vicinity,  and  pick  off  all  but  a  solitary  flower,  not  per- 
mitting another  to  open  until  the  other  has  faded,  and  if  they 
seed,  it  must  be  only  by  their  own  pollen.  I  was  led  to  try 
this  from  noticing  a  few  first  flowers  of  CEnothera  serrata 
(which  open  about  noon  and  die  in  a  few  hours)  seed  when  I 
was  almost  sure  no  insects  had  visited  them.  In  watching  for 
this  purpose  Talinum  teretifolium,  I  found  that  it  opened 
always  a  few  minutes  before  one  p.m.,  began  closing  at  three, 
and  by  half-past  three  had  wholly  closed.  No  insect  visited 
them  in  that  time,  but  every  flower  seeded,  as  did  subsequent 
experime'.,wS  with  single  flowers.  An  ally,  the  common 
Purslane,  remains  expanded  only  from  eight  to  nine  a.m.,  and 
is,  I  think,  an  undoubted  self-fertilizer,  and  yet  on  what 
theory  of  the  advantages  of  cross-fertilization  could  a  plant 
make  better  headway  through  the  world  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  some  flowers  are  opening 
and  closing  at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  many 
remaining  open  but  a  very  short  time.  Can  this  varying  and 
limited  time  have  anything  to  do  with  insect  fertilization  ? 
Would  not  fertilization  by  insect  aid  be  more  certain  if  at  least 
a  whole  day  were  given  for  the  chance  ?  In  my  district  the 
little  florets  of  the  Chicory  are  all  fertilized  before  eight 
o'clock,  and  by  nine  have  faded  away.  This  "species  is  an 
excellent  one  for  noting  how  self-fertilization  is  efiieoted  in 
Composite  plants,  as  the  pistils  are  blue,  and  the  pure  white 
pollen  is  easily  seen.  Soon  after  daylight,  the  corolla  lengthens. 
After  a  little  while  it  rests,  but  the  stamens  and  pistil  go  on. 
Then  the  stamens  cease  to  grow,  but  the  pistil  continues  to 
lengthen,  carrying  an  immense  quantity  of  pollen  with  it. 
Here  is  the  difiiculty  which  those  who  difier  from  my  experience. 
The  pistil  has  to  cleave,  and  only  on  the  interior  of  the 
clefts  seem  to  be  the  stigmatic  surface;  the  pollen  then 
must,  it  is  said,  rest  of  necessity  only  on  the  exterior,  where  it 
cannot  operate ;  but  if  any  one  will  get  up  early  and  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  watching  the  development  of  the  flower, 
driving  away  an  occasional  sand-wasp  that  would  like  to  gather 
the  pollen,  he  will  find  there  is  not  a  cloven  pistil  that  has  not 
some  pollen  on  the  interior  stigmatic  surfaces.  Of  what  avail 
are  "  must  he's  "  against  positive  facts  like  these  ?  But  if  he 
watch  closely,  he  will  see  that  this  pollen  falls  into  the  chasm 
made  by  the  opening  stigmas.  In  the  language  of  my  friends, 
it  is  a  "  beautiful  arrangement  "  for  ensuring  self-fertilization. 
If,  further,  we  allow  the  sand-wasps  to  work  at  pollen  gather- 
ing, we  find  that  while  clearing  the  pistils  of  pollen,  they  push 
quantities  into  the  clefts,  and  are,  therefore,  agents  in  self- 
fertilization  instead  of  the  reverse.  I  have  observed  the  same 
in  Dandelion  and  the  Ox-eyed  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
themum),  as  well  as  I  am  sure  that  thousands  flower  and  per- 
fect seeds  that  no  insect  visits.  There  seems  to  be  something 
yet  inexplicable  as  to  how  some  flowers  become  fertilized.  In 
Cirsium  Pitcheri  and  many  others  of  that  section,  what  in 
others  is  a  bifid  stigma,  is  nearly  entire,  the  stigmatic  surfaces 
being  almost,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  wholly,  united  together. 
C.  Pitcheri  has  very  long  pistils ;  the  honey-bee  seems 
very  fond  of  the  flowers  ;  it  works  between  the  pistils.  I  have 
never  detected  a  gi-ain  of  pollen  on  the  almost  entire  apex, 
though  the  sides  are  covered  as  in  other  composites ;  but  it 
seeds  abundantly. 

I  think  the  peculiar  closings  of  flowers  are  as  much  designs 
for  effecting  self-fertilization  as  for  anything  else.  It  does  efl'ect 
it  in  Ranunculus,  Claytonia,  most  likely  in  the  Iris  enclosed 
in  the  gauze  bag,  and  perhaps  many  plants  with  flowers  that 
close  and  twist  up  in  fading.  In  Ranunculus,  on  the  first  day's 
opening  of   the  flower,  the  outer  of  the  numerous  rows  of 

I  pistils  throw  their  pollen  on  the  glazed  petals  ;  these  close  at 
night,  and  the  pollen  is  dropped  in  over  the  hollow  in  which 
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are  the  mass  of  perfect  pistils.  I  refer  to  E.  bulbosus.  lu 
Claytonia  -virginica  the  same  thing  occurs  with  the  early- 
flowers,  so  far  as  drawing  the  stamens  up  to  the  pistils  is 
concerned.  la  the  later  flowers  the  anthers  recurve  more, 
and  in  the  closing  at  night  are  drawn  under  the  pistils,  and 
hence  we  find  seed  here  only  from  the  earliest  flowers.  These 
illustrations  are  not  uncommon.  Even  in  wind  fertilizing 
flowers,  the  times  of  opening  and  closing  of  certain  parts  of 
the  flowers  may  be  worth  a  study.  I  find  Luzula  campestris — 
the  wood  form — bursts  it  anthers  about  nine  o'clock  a.m. ;  by 
ten,  the  pollen  is  committed  to  the  atmosphere.  As  its  own 
pistil  has  dried  up  by  this  time,  having  expanded  two  days 
before,  it  cannot  fertilize  its  own  pistil.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  would  not  be  just  as  well  if  it  could.  This  precision 
and  uniformity  as  to  time  shows  that  there  are  other  con- 
siderations involved  in  the  acts  connected  with  fertilization 
besides  those  usually  suspected. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  dichogamy  as  an  agent  in 
this  question.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  many 
flowers  the  pistil  is  mature  before  or  after  the  stamens,  and 
this  is  interpreted  as  an  especial  arrangement  for  cross-fertili- 
zation. I  pointed  out  last  year  that  this  difference  in  time 
varied  with  the  season  in  many  species,  but  the  difference  is 
striking  in  some  closely  allied  species.  Barbarea  prEeoox  and  B. 
vulgaris,  two  Cruciferous  plants,  are  so  nearly  related  that  the 
difference  can  scarcely  be  defined.  The  former,  however,  has 
its  pistil  of  about  equal  length  with  the  stamens,  all  included 
in  the  petals.  The  stigma  certainly  receives  its  own  pollen 
simultaneously  with  the  expansion  of  the  petals  ;  but 
ia  B.  vulgaris  the  pistil  protrudes  beyond  the  closed 
petals,  and  in  perfect  condition  to  be  fertilized  by 
extraneous  pollen  before  it  can  be  served  by  its  own  :  both 
species  make  their  way  equally  well  through  the  world.  I 
think  no  better  illustration  could  be  offered  of  the  fact  that 
a  dichogamous  plant  has  no  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life. 
This  fact  may,  however,  be  illustrated  in  various  ways.  Sup- 
posing the  Iris  could  not  self-fertilize,  its  next  of  kin  (Sisyrin- 
chium)  is  certainly  a  self-fertilizer,  and  who  will  say  that  it  has 
not  made  its  way  proudly?  Iris  virginica  is  comparatively 
local,  but  any  student  can  get  a  specimen  of  Sisyrinchium 
bermudianum  on  a  few  hours'  notice.  You  can  find  flowers 
which  seem  to  forbid  self-fertilization,  it  is  true,  but  let  us  not 
close  our  eyes  to  those  so  constructed  as  to  render  insect  aid 
impossible.  There  are  some  Scrophulariaceous  plants  which 
have  the  pistil  arranged  above  the  stamens  so  as  to  seem 
placed  there,  in  order  that  a  visiting  insect  may  rub  its  pollen- 
covered  back  against  the  pistil  on  entering  ;  but  many  Pent- 
stemons  (P.  grandiflorus,  P.  Oobeea)  incline  the  pistil  down- 
wards,  impossible  for  any  such  insect-fertilization,  yet  every 
flower  perfects  seeds.  Browallia  elata  has  a  hairy  cap  over 
the  stamens,  and  an  insect  would  only  aid  in  self-fertilization  ; 
but  when  the  Browallia  is  not  visited  by  insects  it  yet  seeds 
abundantly,  and  it  might  be  argued  because  it  has  no  fragrance ; 
but  there  are  some  garden  Verbenas  which  have  fragrance  as 
well  as  colour.  No  insect  visits  them  on  my  grounds  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  but  both  kinds  seed  equally  well.  In  fact,  this  idea 
that  colour  and  fragrance  are  necessary  to  attract  insects,  and 
are  given  to  plants  for  that  purpose,  does  not  accord  with  the 
fact  that  flowers  with  neither  are  thronged  with  insect  patrons  ; 
but  I  have  taken  especial  pains  to  note  Rubus  occidentalis,  our 
native  Black-cap  Kaspberry.  It  has  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
odour.  Its  small,  greenish-white  petals  are  so  inconspicuous 
that  it  might  as  well  be  apetalous ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the 
fondness  of  the  honey-bee  for  it.  They  abound  in  my  vicinity, 
and  from  sunrise  to  far  into  the  twilight  of  evening,  the  honey- 
bee crowds  on  them.  They  neglect  every  flower,  even  White 
Clover,  for  them  as  long  as  they  last.  Surely,  there  should  be 
a  necessity  for  insect-fertilization  in  cases  where  insects  are  so 
assiduous  !  I  have  had  this  point  suggested  to  me.  A  cluster 
of  flowers  had  a  gauze  bag  thrown  over  them,  and  yet  there 
was  a  perfect  fruit  to  every  blossom,  as  also  had  all  the 
neglected  Clover  flowers  as  well. 

As  to  Clover  flowers,  I  will  refer  you  to  what  I  said  of  them 
last  year.  Since  then,  so  great  is  the  faith  in  the  necessity  for 
insect-fertilization,  that  humble  bees  have  been  sent  from 
England  to  New  Zealand  to  help  the  Clover  along.  Since  last 
season  I  have  discovered  that  our  humble  bees  do  not  enter 


the  mouth  of  the  Eed  Clover,  care  nothing  for  the  elaborate 
arrangements  for  cross-fertilization,  but  slit  the  tube  and  get 
at  the  honey  from  the  outside  !  And  yet  the  Clover  seeds 
abundantly.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  every  flower  in  the  field 
where  I  saw  the  bees  behaving  so  outrageously,  bore  its  seed. 
Many  fiowers  are  served  in  this  way,  and  unless  one  looks 
closely  he  may  be  deceived.  In  the  Persian  Lilac,  if  we 
follow  the  course  of  our  friends  of  the  insect-fertilization 
school,  we  see  the  stamens  arranged  above  the  pistil,  and  as 
the  pollen  bursts  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the 
corolla,  it  ought  to  fall  on  the  pistil,  and  the  entrance  of  an 
insect  would  only  aid  its  self-fertilization ;  but  with  us  it  never 
yields  a  solitary  seed,  and  we  may  be  asked  to  behold  the 
results  of  self-poUenization !  But  we  see  exactly  the  same 
arrangement  in  the  common  Lilac,  and  that  seeds  abundantly 
In  both  cases  the  humble  bee  slits  the  tube,  and  the  honey-bee 
follows  in  the  slits  made  by  its  stronger  friend,  or  else  makes 
slits  for  itself — a  point  I  was  unable  positively  to  determine. 
Indeed  one  of  the  points  I  wish  to  insist  on  most  strongly  is, 
that  the  facts  in  the  question  have  been  but  imperfectly 
observed,  and  then  erroneously  construed,  and  of  this  I  will 
offer  but  one  more  illustration.  It  relates  to  dimorphous 
flowers,  those  with  the  pistils  long  in  some  flowers,  and  short 
in  others,  as  in  Epigaea,  Mitchella,  Houstonia,  and  others. 
When  we  look  at  the  allies  of  these  plants,  we  notice  that  this 
behaviour  is  exceptional.  It  may  be  assumed  that  they  have 
wandered  from  a  condition  when  the  separate  sexual  organs 
were  nearer  to  a  perfectly  hermaphrodite  condition,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  this  wandering  is  in  order  to  derive  some  benefit 
from  cross-fertilization  through  insect  agency.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  test  this  assumption  in  Houstonia  coerulea.  I 
selected  a  number  of  plants  of  both  forms,  and  marked  them 
when  in  flower.  In  some  clusters  aggregating  about  fifty 
flowers  of  the  short-styled  plants,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
were  self-fertilized,  forty-two  perfected  seed.  Of  fifty  with 
long  styles,  and  which  would  necessarily  have  more  difficulty 
of  availing  themselves  of  their  own  pollen,  only  five  matured 
seed.  Thus  we  see  that  the  self-fertilizer  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  numbers,  and,  in  the  battle  for  life  or  for  any 
purpose,  that  is  surely  an  advantage  of  no  mean  importance. 
I  believe  I  have  shown  that  the  facts  ai-a  not  wholly  as  i-e- 
presented,  and  that  the  facts,  even  when  they  may  exist  as 
represented,  do  not  produce  results  according  to  the  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  them. 

Let  me  now  show  the  danger  of  attempts  to  read  the  pur- 
poses of  Nature  from  her  direct  acts.  If  we  examine  swamp 
vegetation,  we  find  Magnolias,  Willows,  White  Cedars,  Red 
Maples,  Cypresses,  and  numerous  others  growing  therein.  We 
at  once  conclude  that  they  grow  there  because  these  trees 
prefer  the  wet  to  the  drier  land ;  but  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  trees  will  show  that  all  of  them  do  better  when,  as  we 
often  find  them,  growing  in  drier  places.  A  suspicion  then 
arises  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  our  reasoning,  and 
we  find  at  last  that  Nature  has  a  deeper  purpose  than  merely 
an  individual  regard  for  these  trees.  Their  seeds  will  only 
grow  in  wet^f  soil,  and  of  necessity,  and  not  for  individual 
benefit,  have  these  trees  to  remain  there.  Again,  I  think  there 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  effects  will  continue  long 
after  the  causes  which  produced  them  have  ceased  to  exist ; 
so  that  actions  which  you  see  may  be  associated  with  degrada- 
tion instead  of  evolution,  may  be  the  last  flickering  of  a 
dying  light,  and  not  an  Aurora  indicating  the  birth  of  a  new 
day.  In  the  present  question,  our  reason  will  tell  us  that  the 
phenomena  we  see  may  bear  this  interpretation  as  well  as  those 
given  to  them  by  our  friends.  In  Europe,  for  instance,  the 
common  Strawberry  is  almost  universally  hermaphrodite;  but 
in  this  country  the  tendency  to  dicBoism  is  well  known.  We 
know  also  that  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  dioecism 
prevails  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  existence  of  the  Strawberry 
as  the  other,  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  dicecism — a  form 
of  dimorphism — has  no  relation  to  any  advantage  to  be  derived 
through  the  sexes,  but  is  an  actual  result  of  degrading  con- 
ditions. Then,  physiologically,  what  good  can  result  ?  It  is 
asserted  by  those  who  differ  from  me  that  probably  most  of 
the  large  Order  of  Composites  are  cross-fertilized  ;  the  flower 
in  one  head  receiving  the  pollen  of  another  flower  in  the  same 
head,  by  the  aid  of    insects.      This  they  contend  after  an 
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examination  of  the  structure.  After  noting  the  behaviour  of 
the  parts,  and  in  the  absence  of  insects,  I  contend  that  they  are 
self-fertilizers.  But  supposing  they  were  all  that  is  asked  for 
them  ;  compare  one  with  an  ordinary  polypetalous  flower — say 
Eanunculus— and  where  is  the  gain  ?  The  floral  parts  are  all 
on  the  same  common  peduncle  in  both  cases,  and  the  stamens 
and  pistils  are  more  widely  separated  in  a  Eanunculus 
than  in  a  Dandelion.  Practically  there  is  a  wider  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  the  Eanunculus  than  in  the  Dandelion, 
granting  even  all  ormore  than  is  asked  for  as  cross-fertilization 
in  Composites.  Physiological  disturbances  that  aid  the  vital 
principle  in  the  pistils,  and  interfere  with  that  of  the  stamens, 
of  course  weaken  the  vital  power  of  the  pollen.  In  such 
cases  foreign  pollen  —  pollen  from  flowers  free  from  these 
disturbances,  or  where  the  disturbances  favour  the  stamens 
instead  of  the  pistils,  would  have  more  potency.  It  is  there- 
fore_  not  surprising  that  some  cases  should  occur  proving 
foreign  pollen  better  than  their  own  pollen.  It  would  be  more 
surprising  if  there  were  none  ;  for  in  every  direction  we  find 
Nature  with  overflowing  abundance,  pushing  beyond  what  we 
regard  as  the  necessary  mark.  As  the  boy,  who  to  jump  across 
the  stream  first  goes  back,  and  when  he  lands  on  the  other  side 
goes  farther  than  he  wants;  so  does  Nature  in  all  things,  or 
I  have  not  read  her  story  rightly.  I  can  refer,  in  a  brief  paper 
like  this,  to  but  a  few  observations  I.have  made,  nor  do  I  think 
it  necessary.  I  will  now  submit  these  propositions  : — 1st.  That 
cross-fertilization  by  insect  agency  does  not  exist  to  near  the 
extent  claimed  for  it.  2nd.  "Where  it  does  exist  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  is  of  any  material  benefit  to  the  race — on  the 
contrary.  3rd.  Difficulties  in  self-fertilization  result  from 
physiological  disturbances  that  have  no  relation  to  the  general 
welfare  of  plants  as  species. — "  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Sciences.'' 
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THE  NATIONAL  EOSE  SHOW. 
This,  considered  simply  as  a  Rose  show,  gave  satisfaction  to  good 
jadges,  considering  the  lateness  ot  the  season  and  the  fact  that  the 
northern  growers  were  at  a  disadvantage  from  this  cause  ;  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  and  all  who  look  at  the  Rose  from 
anything  more  than  the  exhibitor's  standpoint,  we  regret  to  say 
that  the  arrangements  were  far  from  what  one  would  like  to  see  those 
of  a  great  National  Rose  show.  In  the  first  place,  St.  James's  Hall  is 
a  most  unsuitable  place  in  which  to  hold  any  kind  of  flower  show, 
paiticulnrly  during  hot  weather.  If  any  building  were  desi. 
rable,  it  should  have  been  a  more  commcdicus  one.  The  fact  is, 
Londoners  accustomed  to  the  charms  of  Grass  and  trees  and  fresh 
air  in  connection  with  our  flower  shows,  do  not  care  to  face  St. 
James's  Hall  in  July,  even  for  Roses.  Thus  it  happened  that  a  most 
extensive  and  beautiful  display  of  Roses,  forming  undonbtedly  the 
most  charming  sight  in  London  on  the  4th  of  July,  was  left  mainly 
to  the  contemplation  of  those  who  staged  them.  We  never  expected 
any  better  result  from  holding  it  in  St.  James's  Hall.  There  may  be 
good  reasons  why  Rosarians  keep  their  show  away  from  the  great 
societies,  but  not  that  it  should  be  held  under  such  disagreeable  con- 
ditions as  on  Wednesday  last.  There  are  the  Floral  Hall  and  the 
Albert  Hall,  where  much  better  arrangements  could  be  made  both 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  for  the  effect  of  the  flowers. 
At  St.  James's  Hall,  in  the  centre  the  light  was  too  strong, 
at  the  sides  too  obscure.  At  one  end,  nnder  the  wide  gallery, 
a  fine  display  of  Roses  was  almost  hidden  away  in  dismal  obscurity. 
In  judging,  the  boxes  had  in  many  cases  to  be  carried  from  where 
they  were  placed  into  a  better  light  to  enable  the  judges  to  see 
them.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly  in  the  matter,  seeing  the 
importance  of  the  interests  concerned.  A  National  Rose  Society 
should  meet  with  sympathy  from  all  who  care  for  our  gardens,  and  it 
ought  on  such  an  occasion  to  make  a  display  of  the  most  admired  of 
all  flowers  which  would  be  an  attraction  to  all  London.  As  it  was 
arranged,  there  was  positively  not  standing  room  for  one-fourth  the 
number  of  persons  who  attend  a  good  London  flower  show.  This 
trouble  was,  however,  got  over  by  the  public  not  coming.  If  Rosa- 
rians merely  seek  to  please  themselves  and  their  friends  the  recent 
show  may  be  all  very  well,  but  a  National  Rose  Show  should  be 
arranged  on  a  very  different  plan. 

As  regards  the  exhibitions  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  seventy. 
wo  single  trusses,  there  were  six  competitors,  all  of  whom  produced 


blooms  much  better  than  might  have  been  expected  considering  the 
season,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  anything  but  favourable  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  Rose.  The  best  stands  came  from  Messrs. 
G.  Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  ia  whose  collection  we 
remarked  magnificent  examples  of  Antoine  Ducher,  the  brilliant 
crimson  maroon-centred  Jean  Liabaud,  the  rich  rose  magenta- 
petalled  Star  of  Waltham,  very  large  and  highly. coloured  flowers  of 
La  France,  the  satiny-white  Madame  Lacharme  and  Mareohal  Niel 
set  off  to  advantage  amid  brilliant  scarlets  such  as  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
and  others  ;  the  same  collection  also  contained  Baroness  Rothschild 
and  exqaisitely. formed  Prangois  Miohelon.  Mr.  Cant,  Colchester, 
who  produced  blooms  scarcely  inferior  to  those  just  named,  had  good 
examples  of  Captain  Christy,  Annie  Disbaoh,  Exposition  deBrie,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Senateur  Vaisse,  still  one  of  the  best  of  Roses  for 
exhibition  purposes.  With  these  were  associated  Antoine  Monton, 
the  lovely  Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  the  brilliant  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
each  bloom  being  surrounded  by  abundance  of  foliage  and  unex- 
panded  buds. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trasses  each,  there  were 
five  exhibitors,  all  of  whom  had  fiue  blooms  tastefully  arranged  both 
as  regards  colour  and  position.  The  best  collection  came  from 
Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Sons ;  it  contained  magnificent  examples  of 
Madame  Jamain,  supported  by  highly-coloured  blooms  of  Frangois 
Miohelon,  the  dark  crimson  Xavier  Olibo,  and  the  beautiful  lively 
flesh-coloured  Madame  Eugene  Verdier.  Associated  with  these  wore 
also  blooms  of  the  deep  magenta  coloured  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  and  the  daik-flosvered  La  Rosiere.  The  next  best  group 
came  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  who  showed  amongst  others  good 
blooms  of  Madame  La  Bxronne  de  Rothschild,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Comte  do  Nauteuil,  the  dark  maroon-crimson  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
grand  examples  of  Frangois  Michelon,  a  Rose  which  throughout  the 
show  held  a  prominent  position  in  nearly  every  collection.  The  next 
best  group,  which  came  from  Mr.  Cant,  contained  fine  examples  of 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  the  cream-coloured.  Tea-scented  kind  called 
Rubens,  the  bright  rosy  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  Frangais  Miohelon. 
Amongst  other  collections  in  this  class  were  beautiful  blooms  of 
La  Baronne  de  Hausmann,  Madame  Nachary,  and  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
In  the  class  for  forty. eight  single  trusses,  seven  exhibitors  staged 
blooms,  of  which  the  best  came  from  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.;  amongst 
them  were  magnificent  examples  of  Marguerite  do  St.  Amand,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  the  dark  crimson  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Madame  Chas. 
Wood,  and  the  rosy-salmon  Madame  Theresa  Levet.  Associated  with 
these  were  also  well-formed  blooms  of  Madame  Lacharme,  Madame 
Vidot,  Niphetos,  and  the  rich  salmon-pink-coloured  Mdlle.  Marie 
Cointet. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  three 
trusses  of  each,  there  were  six  exhibitors,  the  most  successful  one 
again  being  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford,  who  had  effectively, 
arranged  blooms  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  Lord  Macaulay,  the  deep 
rosy  Annie  Laxton  Xavier  Olibo,  and  the  beautiful  satiny-white  pink- 
fleshed  Marquise  de  Mortemarte.  Some  good  Roses  also  came  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  showed  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  and  Maurice  Bernardin,  in  unusually  good  condition. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  trusses  there  were  nine  exhibitors,  and 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  blooms  individually  were  perhaps  better  than 
those  in  the  larger  classes.  The  best  came  from  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Satiford,  &  Co  ,  Devon  Rose  Nursery,  Torquay  ;  amongst  these  were 
the  dark  velvety. crimson  Prince  CamiUe  de  Rohan,  the  piuk  Princess 
Beatrice,  fine  examples  of  Paul  Neron,  and  a  beautiful  creamy, 
white  kind. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Tea-scented  or  Noisette  Roses,  distinct 
trusses,  Mr.  Cant  showed  a  fine  stand,  in  which  were  good  blooms  of 
Madame  Bravy,  Vicomtessede  Cazes,  and  finely-shaped  examples  of 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  La  Boule  d'Or.  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Son,  Pitl. 
down,  was  a  close  second  with  magnifioent  blooms  of  the  creamy, 
white,  pink-edged  Due  de  Magenta,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  excellent 
examples  of  Marie  Ducher.  The  premier  prize  in  the  amateurs 
classes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jowitt,  The  Old  Weir,  near  Hereford, 
who  furnished  splendid  blossoms  of  Captain  Christy,  Madame  Hippo. 
lyte  Jamain,  the  dark  velvety  crimson  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and 
the  largest  blossom  of  Frangois  Michelon  we  have  seen  this  season. 
Next  to  these  came  a  stand  of  beautiful  blooms  from  Mr.  R.  N.  G. 
Baker,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter ;  amongst  them  were  Captain  Christy, 
Marie  Baumann,  Madame  La  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and  Frinoe 
CamiUe  de  Rohan,  all  in  fine  condition. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  thirty-six  single  trasses,  the  exhibits  were 
so  numerous  that  they  occupied  one  whole  side  of  a  long  table.  The 
best  blooms  in  this  class  came  from  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  exquisite 
examples  of  La  France,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Edward  Morren,  Dr. 
Andre,  the  beautiful  pink  Rose  called  Miss  Hassard,  and  pure  white, 
satiny  blooms  of  Marquise  de  Mortemarte.  The  next  best,  from  Mr. 
J.  Brown,  Reigate,  contained  good  blooms  of  similar  kinds. 
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In  the  class  for  twenfcy.four  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Mr.  Atkinsom 
Brentwood,  showed  excellent  blooms  of  E  J  ward  Morren,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Marie  Baumann.  Associated  with  these  were  also 
the  salmon-tinted  Baroness  Rothschild,  Dr.  Andre,  and  Countess  of 
Oxford.  Mr.  Baker  also  showed  in  this  class  good  examples  of 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Baroness  Rothschild. 
In  other  classes  provided  for  amateurs,  the  best  examples  came  from 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  J.  Ridoat,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  Mr.  T.  Lakin, 
Chipping  Norton,  and  Mr.  Smallbones,  Chatteris.  Amongst  these 
we  noted  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  Ferdinand  do  Lesseps,  Elegant, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Sir  Garnet  Wolaeley,  Dae  de  Rohan,  very  large  blooms 
of  Mareohal  Niel,  Lonis  Van  Hontte,  and  unusually  good  trusses  of 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  distinct 
trusses,  there  were  staged  some  remarkably  fine  blooms ;  indeed  iu 
these  collections  might  have  been  seen  blooms  superior  to  those  in 
any  of  the  other  classes.  Of  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Roses,  some 
fine  blooms  came  from  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Reigate,  who  had  amongst 
others  Anna  Olivier,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  alba  rosea,  and 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron.  Mr.  Chard,  Salisbury,  contributed  good 
examples  of  devoniensis,  the  flesh.tinted  Catherine  Mermet,  and 
finely.coloured  blooms  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  English.raised  Roses,  the  best 
came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheahunt,  who  had  examples  of 
Reynolds  Hole,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Annie 
Laxton,  and  Dake  of  Edinburgh,  all  in  excellent  condition.  The 
same  firm  showed  John  Bright  as  the  best  new  seedling  Rose,  and  it 
obtained,  as  it  well  deserved,  the  first  prize  in  that  class.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons  also  exhibited  several  other  kinds  of  new  Roses,  amongst 
which  we  noticed  Robert  Marnock,  a  finely.formed  bloom  with  dark 
maroon  petals  edged  with  scarlet.  Mr.  Turner  furnished  a  kind 
named  Penelope  Mayo,  which,  when  well  established,  will  probably 
be  a  firat-class  Rose. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  La  France,  Mr.  Baker  showed  a 
stand  of  magnificent  blooms,  and  in  competition  for  the  prize  offered 
by  Messrs.  Fisher  Holmes  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  for  twelve  blooms  of  Fisher 
Holmes,  Mr.  Baker  was  first.  In  the  class  for  the  best  stand  of 
Fran9oi3  Michelon,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  &  Co.,  showed  splendid 
examples  of  that  fine  Rose,  a  coloured  illustration  of  which  was  given 
in  The  Garden  (see  p.  356,  Vol.  XL).  The  best  stand  of  Marie 
Baumann  came  from  Mr.  Cant,  who  had  even,  well-formed,  and  richly, 
coloured  examples  of  that  fine  variety,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  had 
lovely  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb.  Of  Reynolds  Hole,  a  kind  also 
figured  in  The  Gaeden  (see  p.  356,  Vol.  XL),  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
showed  twelve  charming  blooms  j  and  of  Mareohal  Niel  the  exhib. 
tions  were  numerous  and  in  every  case  excellent ;  the  best  of  them 
came  from  Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  William  Corp,  High  Street,  Oxford 
showed  a  collection  of  Tea  Rose-buds  gathered  from  plants  budded 
on  seedling  Briers  ;  though  small,  this  collection  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  j  odging  which  were  the  best  kinds  to  grow  for  market 
purposes,  as,  of  course,  for  bouquet  making,  small  buds  are  at  all 
times  preferable  to  f uUy.expanded  blossoms. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  dinner,  well  attended  by  Rosarians — 
though  probably  less  so  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  not  have  been 
for  the  counter-attraction  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution dinner  taking  place  on  the  same  evening.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Hole,  who  was  in  the  chair,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Queen 
Said: — Rosarians,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  remember  the  Queen 
of  Bourbons,  nor  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  nor  Frederic  the 
Second,  nor  Leopold  the  First,  nor  Roi  des  Beiges,  nor  Em. 
pereur  de  Maroc,  nor  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  nor  Rivers's 
George  the  Fourth ;  but  my  toast  shall  be  La  Reine,  Paul's 
Victoria,  and  everybody's  Victoria  —  our  Perpetual  Rose  !  Esto 
perpetua !  May  she  live  for  ever,  and  you  and  I  be  there  to  see. 
And  let  us  add  to  our  Souvenir  do  la  Reine  d'Angleterre,  the  rest 
oE  the  Royal  Family.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  Prince  Arthur  have  been  a  good  deal  tried  by  the 
heat ;  but  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Beatrice  have 
bloomed  in  royal  beauty.  But  where,  my  loyal  Rosarians,  where 
are  our  Prince  and  Princess  ?  The  Prince  of  Wales,  sent  out  by 
Laxton  (alas,  my  brother,  misereatur  Deus !),  is  not  a  success,  and  we 
have  as  yet  no  Rose  of  Denmark.  All  honour  to  the  man  who  shall 
supply  the  vacancies  with  Roses  raised  on  English  ground  !  Gentle- 
men, I  give  you  the  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  Chairman  then  said  : — We  do  not  propose  to  prolong  our  floralia 
this  evening — some  would  return  to  the  Roses,  and  others  to  home, 
sweet  home — and  I  will  therefore  express  at  once  another  sentiment, 
which  must  be  uppermost  in  all  our  hearts — Success  to  the  National 
Rose  Society.  I  may  not  dwell  upon  the  privileges  which  such  an 
institution  brings  to  us — the  communion  of  kindred  spirits,  the 
brotherly  friendships,  the  extended  and  more  careful  culture  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  flowers,  and  therefore  the  greater  and  purer 
happiness  of  men  (for  where  have  we  such  fresh,  innocent,  and 


enduring  happiness  as  in  our  gardens  ?).  I  may  not  dwell  on  these 
things,  because  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  suggest,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  a  society  of  this  kind,  and  with  the  help  of  earnest 
brothers,  to  establish  the  first  National  Rose  Show,  and  I  might 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  imitating  the  conceit  of  John  Hopper— I  beg 
your  pardon — I  mean  John  Horner,  who  "  put  in  his  thumb  and 
pulled  out  a  Plum,  and  said  what  a  good  boy  am  I."  And  agaia,  if 
I  say  too  much  about  the  present  revival  and  development,  if  I 
express  my  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  to  my  old  and  dear  friend, 
D'Ombrain,  for  his  successful  efforts,  I  shall  seem,  perhaps,  to  flatter, 
and  some  may  say,  that,  though  they  don't  dislike  anchovy  toast  with 
coffee,  they  don't  like  buttered  toast  with  wine.  Well,  let  the  National 
Rose  Show  speak  for  the  National  Rose  Society.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  written  about  the  "  language  of  flowers,"  and  I  certainly  seeui  to 
hear  these  Roses  speak,  and  what  they  say  is  this :  Whatever  diffi- 
culties may  oppose  you  at  first — however  coldly  jealousy  and  apathy 
shall  say  you  nay — even  though  your  coffers  may  not  overflow  upon  your 
opening  day — though  your  space  be  insufficient — with  such  an  exhi. 
bitiou  as  this,  you  must,  you  shall,  succeed.  Just  let  me  add  one 
word  more  on  the  title  of  our  Society.  If  it  is  to  be  really  National,  we 
must  have  two  annual  exhibitions,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the 
Roses  of  the  nation  do  not  bloom  simultaneously.  We  should  have  a 
Rose  Show  in  London  towards  the  end  of  June,  and,  some  ten  days 
later,  a  Rose  Show  in  the  midland  and  northern  districts.  I  should 
have  so  little  apprehension  as  to  the  success  of  the  latter,  that  I 
would  take  upon  myself,  because  I  rely  on  the  sure  support  of  the 
brethren,  the  hazard  of  a  first  experiment.  I  am  sure  that  in  Not- 
tingham, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Scarborough,  Hull,  York,  and  many 
other  places,  an  exhibition  of  Roses,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  would  be  appreciated  and  supported  by  them, 
who  believe  that 

Old  England's  emblem  is  the  Rose, 
There  is  no  other  flower, 

With  haH  the  graces  that  adorn 
This  beauty  of  the  bower. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW, 

JONE    30. 

This  Show  may  fairly  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a  success  both  as  regards 
quality  and  quantity  of  exhibits  and  the  numbers  of  visitors.  In  all  the 
classes,  of  which  there  were  twenty-five — there  were  numerous  entries, 
and  the  exhibits  in  all  were  so  good  that  in  many  cases  extra  prizes  had 
to  be  awarded.  Cut  Roses,  of  which  the  Show  was  chiefly  composed, 
were  arranged  in  boxes  which  occupied  five  long  tables,  between  which 
was  allowed  plenty  of  room  for  visitors  to  pass  and  repass.  The  premier 
prize  wa«  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshuut,  for  seventy-two 
distinct  trusses ;  among  them  were  specially  noticeable  fine  forms  of 
the  amaranth-crimson  La  Rosiere,  very  large  blooms  of  Frangois 
Michelon,  the  beautiful  semi-double  velvety-black  Xavier  Obilo,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and  Wilson  Saunders ;  these  were  effectively  relieved  by  the 
bright  golden  blossoms  of  Mareohal  Niel,  finely-shaped  blooms  of 
Madame  Lacharme,  and  the  white  rose-tinted  flowers  of  Duchesse  de 
Valombrosa.  In  the  same  class  Mr.  Cant,  Colchester,  exhibited  capital 
examples  of  La  France,  the  dark  crimson  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
and  Comtesse  d'Oxford.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  trusses 
of  three  blooms  each  Messrs.  Paul  and  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  had 
effective  groups,  conspicuous  in  which  were  Monsieur  Boucenne, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  and  Etienne  Levet,  and 
associated  with  these  were  fine  examples  of  Madame  Lacharme 
Mareohal  Niel,  and  Duke  of  WelUngton.  From  Mr.  Keynes, 
Salisbury,  came  Louis  Van  Houtte,  the  blush-centred,  white-petalled 
Captain  Christy,  and  Alfred  Colomb  in  capital  condition.  Tea-scented  and 
Noisette  Roses  were  well  represented  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Keynes,  the 
most  prominent  in  both  collections  being  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Madame 
Lacharme,  alba  rosea,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Dean  of  Windsor,  and 
Prangois  Michelon.  The  best  collection  in  the  amateur's  class  came 
from  Mr.  R.  N.  Baker,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  who  had  excellent  blooms 
of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Frangois  Michelon,  the  dark 
crimson  Louis  Van  Houtte,  the  bright  rose-coloured  Louisa  Wood,  and 
the  velvety  crimson  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  Mr.  Thomas  Jowitt  was 
second  with  good  examples  of  Horace  Vernet,  La  France,  and  an  excel- 
lent bloom  of  amcBua.  The  best  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  kinds  came 
from  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  had  good  examples  of  Lyonnaise  and  Madame 
Bravy ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  Aynhoe,  Banbury,  had  fine  blooms  of  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  President,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Perle  des  Jardins.  In  the 
open  classes  for  twelve  Roses  of  1875,  1876,  or  1877,  Mr.  Turner  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  excellent  blooms  of  Miss  Hassard  (one  of  the 
best  pink  Roses  in  cultivation  for  exhibition  purposes).  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm  (a  large,  globular-shaped,  rosy-pink  kind,  exquisitely  scented), 
Alex.  McKenzie,  and  Monseigneur  Fournier,  a  kind  with  very  large 
flowers  of  a  reddish-rose  colour,  and  finely  imbricated  in  form.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons  showed  in  the  same  class  magnificent  blooms  of  Duchesse 
de  Valombrosa  and  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  a  kind  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  exhibition.  In  the  class  of  EngUsh-raised 
Roses  in  commerce,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  and  Mr,  Turner  were  the  chief 
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competitors,  both  pioduoing  fine  blooms  of  Dute  of  Edinburgh,  Emily 
Laxton,  Reynolds  Hole,  Marquia  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and 
Oxonian.  In  the  class  of  twelve  blooms  of  specified  kinds,  that  best  of 
all  white  Roses,  Madame  Laeharme,  was  shown  in  unusually  good  condi- 
tion by  Mr.  Cant  and  llr.  Turner.  The  best  blooms  of  Princess  Beatrice 
came  from  Mr.  Cant  and  Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Sons  ;  and  Marechal 
Niel,  large  and  fine,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Davis.  La  France 
was  furnished  in  good  condition  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Cranston ; 
and  the  best  box  of  Marie  Baumann  came  from  Mr.  Cant.  Mr.  William 
Paul,^  Waltham  Cross,  showed  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  cut  Roses 
beautifully  fresh  and  fragrant.  The  best  vase  of  cut  Roses  came  from 
Mr.  Turner,  who,  in  addition  to  having  good  blooms,  had  them  tastefully 
arranged.  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  were  arranged  in 
sach  a  way  throughout  the  show  as  to  sot  the  Eoses  off  to  advantage,  a 
point  of_  much  importance  as  regards  effect  in  the  case  of  such  exhibitions 
as  that  in  anestion. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

July  3. 

Tnis  meeting,  though  perhaps  the  smallest  that  has  talcen  place  this 
year  at  South  Kensington,  was  not  without  interest,  Mr.  Cannell  showing 
some  good  Verbenas,  and  Mr.  Turner  cut  blooms  of  Pelargoniums; 
there  was  also  a  number  of  new  plants. 

Pir.st-claaa  Csrtifleatea.— These  were  awarded  to  the  following 
new  and  rare  plants  : — 

Aerides  erassifolium  (Veitch).— A  dwarf-habited  plant,  bearing 
drooping  spikes,  furnished  with  large  flowers,  having  rich  purple-tipped 
petals,  and  ivory  white  throat. 

Alooasia  Thibautiana  (Veitch).— A  vigorous-habited  kind,  with 
large,  heart-shaped,  deep  green  leaves,  having,  very  prominent,  fleshy 
greenish  white  ribs,  and  white  cobweb-like  veins. 

Cypripedium  albo-purpureum  (Veitch).— A  twin-flowered 
v-iriety- a  cross  between  C.  Sohlirai  and  C.  Domiuyi.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  which  are  of  a  lively  green  colour,  assume  a  gracefully  drooping 
habit,  and  measure  about  18  in.  in  length.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
diiUish-brown  crimson,  have  a  beautifully-spotted  throat,  and  long 
twisted  rosy-pink  tails  on  each  side,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  useful  of  Lady's  Slippers. 

S,liodode"lidr(JB;  CouTitoss  of  Derby  (Veitch).— A  compact- 
habited  greenhouse  shrub,  with  glossy  green  leaves  and  an  abundance  of 
long  tubular-shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  pink  colour  suffused  with  orange- 
aoarlet,  and  having  o^nspicuons  bright  scarlet,  black-tipped  anthers. 

Rose,  Marc'  .v  nes3  of  Exeter  (George  Paul  &  Sons).- A 
Urge,  well-formed,  conical-shaped  flower,  very  double,  and  of  a  clear  rose 
colour,  some  of  the  petals  being  flushed  with  cherry-rose.  One  of  the 
best  English-raised  Roses,  of  which  we  have  already  several  fine  kinds. 

Rose,  May  Quaanell  (William  Paul).— A  fine  Hybrid  Per- 
petual^ose,  with  well-formed,  stiff  petals  of  a  deep  rose  colour  suEfusod 
with  Bright  magenta. 

Iris  Kssmpferi  olba  grandissima  (Barr  &  Sugdon).— A 
large  broid-petalled  flower  of  good  substauce,  pure  white,  with  bright 
greenish-yellow  throat,  aud  well  worth  a  place  in  every  collaction. 

Iris  Ksempferi,  Mrs.  Barr  (Barr  &  Sugden).— A  kind  with 
petals  having  a  lilac  ground,  conspicuously  marked  with  bluish-purple 
veins. 

Iris  KsempFeri,  Robert  Parker  (Barr  &  Sugden).— Flowers 
rouud-petalled  and  of  good  form,  the  centre  being  rich  dark  purple,  and 
the  petals,  are  of  a  lilac  colour  strikingly  marked  with  deep  purple  and 
wine-coloured  stripes. 

Esehscholtzia  croc9a,  'Mandarin  (Carter  &  Co,).— A  florifer- 
ous  kind  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  "jSTotes   of  the  Week  "  (see  p.  1). 

Esclisolioltzia  croeea  fl.  pL  (Carter  &  Co )— A  ssmi-double- 
yariety  having  a  rich  orange-colour,  and  probably  the  bcguining  of  a  race 
of  double-flowered  Eschscholtzias. 

Xjilium  elegans,  Mawi  (Maw).— A  variety  resembling  the  type 
bnt  with  larger  flowers,  orange  in  .colour  profusely  spotted  with  dark 
purplish  crimson. 

liiliura  croeaum,  Cliaixi  (Maw).— A  roundish-petalled  flower  of 
a  rich  orange  colour,  and  having  short,  stiff,  reddish-brown  anthers. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.- Prom  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  came  a 
collection  of  new  plants,  consisting  of  Cypripedium,Masdevallias,  Vandas, 
two  Rhododendrons,  and  other  interesting  genera.  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
Waltham^  Cross,  showed  a  box  of  Eoses  containing  several  kinds  of 
a  meritorious  character,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  showed  three  new 
Roses,  viz.,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Duke  of  Teck,  a  kind  with  brilliant 
crimson  well-formed  flowers,  the  outer  petals  of  which  are  of  a  dark 
velvety  maroon,  and  John  Bright,  a  kind  with  remarkably  bright  crimson- 
coloured  flowers,  and  ample  green  foliage.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  con- 
tributed  an  interesting  group  of  bulbous  plants,  consisting  of  varieties  of 
Calochortus,  a  white  variety  of  Gladiolus  Colvilh,  Lilium  parvum,  a  spike 
of  Hyaointhus  candicans  bearing  drooping  bell-shaped  blossoms,  and  a 
fine  variety  of  Lilium  auratum  called  Wittei.    In  the  same  collection 


were  also  some  fine  varieties  of  Alstroemeria,  Lilium  Washingtoniannm 
purpureum,  and  several  choice  kinds  of  Irises  and  Ixias.  Lilium 
Thunbergianum  came  from  Mr.  Maw,  Benthall  Hall,  Broseley,  who 
also  sent  L.  Chaixi,  and  L.  canadense ;  to  this  group  a  label  of  com- 
mendation was  awarded.  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  showed 
several  varieties  of  Lilies,  including  Lilium  Krameri,  the  small 
bright  scarlet-flowered  L.  callosum,  and  L.  columbianum  ;  Eurya 
latifolia  variegata  was  also  shown  in  flower  by  Mr.  Wilson.  From 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  came  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Lilies, 
comprising  all  the  best  kinds  now  to  be  found  in  flower.  Prom  the  same 
firm  also  came  a  coUeotiou  of  new  varieties  of  Iris  Ksempferi,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  elsewhere.  Amongst  Mr.  Turner's  Pelargoniums  we 
noted  a  pure  white-flowered  kind  with  purple  anthers,  admirably  adapted 
for  bouquet  making.  A  bright-flowered  kind  named  Challenger  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  ;  its  lower  petals  are  bright  crimson,  the  upper  ones  being 
blotched  with  dark  velvet.  Amongst  others,  too,  the  semi-double,  Regal 
kinds  were  conspicuous.  From  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  came 
a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Antirrhinums  and  Sweet  Williams,  which, 
being  intermixed  with  Perns,  constituted  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
show.  Prora  the  same  source  also  came  a  well-grown  panful  of  Mimulns 
moschatus  Harrisoni.  A  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  and  other  hardy 
annuals  came  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  A  Tree  Carnation,  named  Lady 
Avenel,  from  Mr.  Turner  was  admired  on  account  of  its  large  pure  white, 
waxy-looking,  sweet-scented  blooms,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion. 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  plants  of  show  Pelargoniums  and 
double-flowered  Petunias.  From  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  came  branches  of 
Fremontia  caUfornica,  bearing  numerous  large  yellow  flowers,  cut  from  a 
bush  grown  for  many  years  in  the  Tooting  Nurseries,  where  it  has  had  no 
protection  even  during  the  severest  winters.  A  vase  of  cut  flowers  of 
.'Vndromeda  cassinefolia  came  from  Mr.  OUerhead,  gardener  to  Sir  H. 
Peek,  Bart.,  and  the  same  exhibitor  also  showed  two  well-grown  Queen 
Pine  Apples.  A  collection  of  Strawberries  from  the  Society's  gardens 
at  Chiswick  consisted  of  most  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  amongst 
them,  the  best  as  regards  appearance  were  Lucas,  Royalty,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  and  Keen's  Seedling.  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  showed  a 
brace_  of  Cucumbers  named  Excelsior,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son 
exhibited  a  now  Pea  named  Criterion,  evidently  a  heavy  cropper,  and 
otherwise  an  excellent  variety. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-YARIOUS. 

DaraT^ility  of  the  Catalpa. — Prof.  Burrill,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University.farnishes  the  "Prairie  Fariner"mthanumbBroE  statements  to  prove 
the  ejreat  durability  of  the  Catalpa.  One  of  these  would  draw  hard  on  the 
credulity  of  t^ome  person? — a  tree  lyin^  on  the  grouni]!  about  a  century  was 
found  to  be  sound,  and  was  sawn  up  into  good  boardo. 

Weeds.— The  best  time  to  kill  a  weed  is  as  soon  as  it  has  germinated,  before 
you  can  see  it.  Wben  it  is  jast  ready  to  break  through  the  pfround,  the  least 
disturbance  of  the  aoil  disarrauijea  its  oounectiona  and  it  dies  in  the  sun  ;  but  if 
it  frrow.s  until  it  makes  roots  it  is  not  so  easy  to  disturb  it,  it  has  a  hold  upon  the 
soil  audit  sometimes  lives  on  in  spite  of  one. — T. 

The  Georgia  Fine  Lauds.— Across  the  State  of  Georgia,  from  east  to 
we3t,  extends  a  broad  belt  of  primitive  Pine  forest.  Its  width  is  about  75  milea 
and  the  surface  of  the  country  is  almost  a  dead  level.  No  underbrush  grows, 
and  no  other  tree  besides  the  tall,  spindling,  long-leaved  fine.  The  ground 
is  carpeted  with  a  green  growth  of  wee^is,  and  so  open  is  the  forest  that  were 
it  not  for  the  fallen  trunks  o£  dead  trees,  one  miijht  ride  through  it  at  a  gallop. 
Streams  are  rare.  Ihcro  is  a  melancholy  monotiny  in  the  endless  vistas  of  - 
tall,  brown  columns  roofed  with  green,  that  becomes  oppressiva  aCoer  hours  oE 
travel  through  this  sombre  region. — Correspondent  of  "Tribune."  [This,  we 
presume,  refers  to  Pihus  palustris,  rarely  seen  in  cultivation  in  this  country."] 

Tall  Border  Flowers.— Can  you  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  a  few  hardy 
plants  of  this  description  whicTi  would  look  well  in  front  of  shrubberies,  or  at 
the  back  of  mixed  borders  ?— Delta. — Aconitum  Stcerkianum,  A.  variegatum  ; 
Delphinium,  tall  varieties  :  Baptisia  esaltata  ;  Lathyrus  latifolius,  L.  latifoliua 
albus,  L.  grandiflorus;  CEaothera  Lamarckiana  j  Epilobium  angastifolium, 
Lythrum  Salicaria  rosea  ;  Echinops  exaltatus,  E.  ruthenicus  ;  Galega  officinalis. 
Aster  Kovaj-AngliEe,  A,  Novi-Belgii,  A.  elegans,  A.  ericoides,  and  many  others  ; 
Achillea  Eupatorium  ;  Campanula  pyramidalis  ;'Asclepia3  Cornnni ;  Verbascum 
Chaixii;  Phlox,  taller  kinds;  Tritoma  Uvaria  grandiflora ;  Dracocephalum 
speciosum  ;  Lilium  in  variety;  Polygonum  cuspidatum  ;  Arundo  Donax , 
Pampas  Grass;  Anchusa  italica ;  Arundo  conspicua  ;  Eupatorium  ageratoides; 
E,  purpureum;  Helianthus  orgyalis,  H.  multiflorus  flore  pleno ;  Hollyhocks  ; 
Dahlias;  Pyrethrum  uligiuosum  ;  Crambe  cordifolia;  Phytolacca  decandra; 
Lupinus  pdiyphyLlus  ;  and  Macleaya  cordata.J 

Eichmond  Park.— The  followiog  letter  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  De  Morgan  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Ranger  of  Richmond  Park ; — 
"  Commons  Protection  League,  June  29. — Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to 
your  illegal  enclosures  of  portions  of  Richmond  Park,  and  to  various  illegal 
practices  you  have  resorted  to  since  you  were  appointed  Ranger.  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  X  have  been  appointed  by  request  and  public  meeting  to 
assert  the  right  of  the  people  to  enjoy  Richmond  Park,  and  I  have  concluded 
to  put  in  force  every  legal  means  to  maintain  that  right.  As  I  do  not  wish  to 
do  anything  unlawful,  I  will  thank  your  Eoyal  Highness  to  cause 
to  be  torwarded  to  me  copies  of  any  Ace  of  Parliament  or  other  authority 
under  which  you  have  made  the  said  enclosures.  I  have  sent  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Her  Majesty's  First  Commissioner  of  Works.— Tour  obedient 
servant,  John  de  MoBGiN."  The  foUowinsr  reply  has  since  been  received 
from  the  Duke's  private  secretary. — "July  2. — Sir, — I  am  directed  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Ranger  of  Richmond  Park  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  which  has  been  referred  to  Rer  Majesty's  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  under  whose  authoriiy  all  enclosures  and 
plantations  are  placed,  and  by  whose  ordeiB  all  works  in  the  park  are 
executed," — "  Times," 
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•"  This  !s  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  change  it  rather  :  but 
ThK   AkT   ITBBliF   IS   Natceb."— Staiejpcarc. 


THE    VALLEY    OF    FLOWEES. 
Abodt  half  an  hour's  walk  north-west  of  the  Hotel  des  Alpes 
at  Miirreu,  lies  a  broad  valley  known  as  the  Blamenthal,  and 
well  it  deserves  its  name.     It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  walls  of  green  grass  sloping  steeply  up  rocky  cliffs 
which  rise  at  the  upper  end  to  a  height  of  some  2000  ft.,  and 
are  part  of  the  first  slopes  of  the  Schilthorn,  which  is  hidden 
by  them.     Up   this  valley  I  lately  took  a  botanical  ramble, 
and  though  I  returned  drenched  to  the  skin,  I  thought  myself 
amply  repaid  by  the  rich  harvest  of  plants  which  I  brought 
home.     My    way    lay    through    the    picturesque    chalets   of 
Miirren,  and  np  a  steep  path  of  stone  steps  between  fields  of 
uncut   hay,  which  now  look  like  brilliant    flower-beds   with 
half-a-dozen  different  sorts  of  Campanulas,   Pink  Polygonum, 
Orchis,  Phyteumas,  Ranunculuses  of  different  kinds,  and  here 
and  there  a  grey  rook  peeping  out  encrusted  with  Saxifrage, 
Sempervivum,  the  exquisite  dark  blue  Veronica  saxatilis,  and 
every  crack  full  of  Ferns — Polypodium  Dryopteris,  Cystopteris 
fragilis,    and    Asplenium    septentrionale    being    among    the 
commonest.     After  passing  the  last  chalets,  where  later  in  the 
afternoon  the  whole  village  congregate  to  meet  their  goats  as 
they  return  from  pasture,  we  found  ourselves  fairly  in  the 
Blumenthal,  the  Almendhubel  rising  green  and  fir-crowned  to 
our  right,  the  pi'ecipitous  rocks  of  the  Schiltgrat  to  our  left, 
and  down  the  middle  of  the  valley    from  the  snows  of  the 
farthest  wall  rushed  the  beautiful  Miirrenbach  between  high 
rooks  which  broke  it  into  scores  of  tiny  waterfalls.     The  hay 
was  white  with  Ranunculus,   and  blue  with  Forget-me-nots ; 
but  my  object  was  thoroughly  to  search  a  mass  of  high  rocks 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  lying  just  below  some  large 
patches  of  unmelted  snow,  and  for  these  I  made  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.     The  first  thing  that  attracted  attention  was 
a  bed  of  Anemone  narcissifiora  just  coming  into  full  bloom, 
the  unopened  buds  pink  like  a  bunch  of  Crab  blossom,  and 
beside  them  in  every  sheltered  damp  hole  between  the  rooks 
grew  Thalictrum  aquilegisefolium,  with  heads  of  pinkish-purple 
flowers.      The  short   damp  turf  was   studded   with   Primula 
farinosa,  here  in  full  bloom,  while  below  at  Miirren  nothing 
but  seed-vessels  are  to  be  found.     The  large  blue  Gentian,  the 
smaller  G.  bavarica  with  its  almost  sky-blue  blossoms,  Pingui- 
cula  alpina,   P.   vulgaris,  and    the  grand   golden  flowers    of 
Geum  montanum,  each  as  large  as  a  penny-piece,  were  to  be 
found  here.     On  the  rooks  themselves  grew  sheets    of   the 
exquisite  Dryas  ootopetala,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  in  full  flower. 
Primula  viscosa  with  a  few  blooms  still  left  on  it,  and  last  but  not 
least,  P.  Auricula,  though  with  nothing  but  seed-vessels  to  be 
seen.  This  last  formed  the  special  object  of  my  search,  and  I  had 
vowed  that  if  it  were  to  be  found  in  flower  I  would  find  it; 
BO  after  half-filling   my  baskets   with   roots  from  the  rocks, 
I   pressed   on   towards  the   great   sheets  of  snow  which  lay 
above  me.    As  I  neared  them,  I  found  myriads  of    delicate 
white  Crocuses  springing  up  through  the  burnt  brown  Grass 
mingled  with  the  small  purple  parasols  of  Soldanella  alpina, 
and  around  each  heap  of  stones  a  fringe  of  a  little  and  richly- 
scented   Oxlip.     At  last,   on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  stones,  I 
espied  the  treasure  for  which  I  was  looking — a  splendid  plant 
of  Primula  Auricula  in  full  bloom.     Around  grew  thousands 
of  the  splendid  white  Anemone  alpina  and  A.  sulphurea;  at 
this  height  their  petals  were  all  a  purplish-grey  outside,  and 
the  plants    were   somewhat  dwarfer  than  below,  where  they 
were  rapidly  passing  out  of  flower,  and  were  either  pure  white 
or  sulphur-coloured.     They  grow  here  in  such  immense  quan- 
tities that  I  am  surprised  they  are  not  more  commonly  found 
in  English  gardens,  for  certainly  it  wonld  be  hard  to  find  two 
more  beautiful  plants,  or  plants  more  useful  for  the  garden  or 
for  indoor  decoration,  as  they  last  many  days  in  water.     And 
now  having  gone  so  far,  I  determined  to  go  still  farther,  and 
to  try  and  reach  a  col  on  the  wall  of  the  valley  between  the 


Schwarzhom  and  the  Schiltgrat.  A  smooth  green  slope, 
broken  here  and  there  by  piles  of  stone  or  a  solitary 
rock,  led  up  to  this  col,  and  on  I  went.  Never  was 
green  slope  more  cruelly  deceptive.  I  am  afraid  to  say  at 
what  angle  it  lay ;  I  only  know  that  with  nailed  boots  and 
strong  alpenstock  I  could  hardly  keep  my  feet  as  I  toiled 
sideways  up  it,  for  in  reality  it  was  a  mass  of  the  finest  slate 
detritus  covered  with  vegetation,  which  the  rain  had  made  as 
slippery  as  so  much  ice.  Once  on  it  return  was  impossible,  so 
with  great  difiiculty  I  managed  to  get  to  a  large  boulder,  which 
gave  one  a  firm  foothold,  and  to  my  great  delight  I  found  it 
covered  with  pink  cushions,  which  proved  to  be  Silene  acaulis 
in  full  bloom.  While  resting  here  and  waiting  for  my  com- 
panion, who  was  laden  with  the  plant-basket,  I  heard  a  roar 
and  a  rattle,  and  to  my  horror  saw  a  couple  of  big  boulders 
bounding  down  from  the  upper  cliffs.  They  passed  within 
half-a-dozen  yards  of  where  she  stood,  and  plunging  on  buried 
themselves  in  the  snow  below  us.  This  was  an  unpleasant 
warning,  so  we  hurried  forwards,  and  at  last  reached  a  small 
path,  which  led  us  in  a  few  yards  to  the  summit  of  the  col. 
Here  a  magnificent  view  greeted  us,  but  as  it  was  getting  late, 
and  the  rain-clouds  were  rolling  up  from  the  valley,  we  hardly 
stayed  to  look,  but  followed  the  path  along  a  knife  edge  ot 
shaly  rock  to  the  highest  point  of  the  Schiltgrat,  6970  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  IfiiS  ft.  above  Miirren.  Here  we  stayed  for 
a  moment  to  !get  breath,  and  to  get  some  roots  of  Anemone 
sulphurea,  which  was  here  in  great  beauty  ;  large  blue  Gentian, 
Primula  farinosa,  a  small  Ranunculus,  Hedysarum  obscurum, 
Botrychium  Lunaria,  and  to  gaiher  some  Alpen-rose  (Rhodo- 
dendron ferrugineum)  which  clothed  the  precipitous  cliffs  to 
our  left  into  the  Blumenthal.  We  were  now  on  a  high  and 
dry  green  Alp,  and  finding  a  good  path  we  set  off  for  home, 
reaching  the  hotel  in  forty-five  minutes,  wet  through  but 
triumphant.  Rose  G.  Kingslet. 

Miirren. 


BUYING  "COMMON"  PLANTS  FOR  KEW. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  suggests  in  his  recently-issued  report  on 
Kew,  that  it  would  be  well  to  purchase  from  suburban 
nurserymen  the  commoner  kinds  of  plants  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  a  certain  house  at  Kew.  Considering  the  appliances, 
the  cost,  and  the  able  staff  at  Kew,  this  will  scarcely  be 
thought  a  desirable  innovation.  There  is  certainly  glass 
enough  at  Kew  to  provide  for  all  its  wants.  But  we  believe 
with  the  director  that  it  would  be  well  to  "  devote  attention  to 
the  rarer  sorts  alone."  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  gain  of  our 
horticulture  if  the  director  would  courageously  throw  over  the 
practice  of  growing  tender  plants  that  may  be  seen  on  every 
hawker's  barrow  and  in  every  garden  we  pass  by.  The  aim  of 
the  garden  should  be  to  lift  us  out  of  ouf  meanness  and  poverty 
of  garden  embellishment.  We  have,  for  example,  always  held 
that  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  well  at  Kew 
would  be  the  hundreds  of  fine  hardy  plants  now  worth  a  place 
in  the  best  parts  of  our  gardens.  Instead  of  healthy  aim  in 
that  way,  however,  it  for  years  past  has  merely  tried  to  rival 
the  big  bedding-out  places.  We  could  well  spare  many 
"  common  "  plants  at  Kew.  But  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  making  uncommon  ones  known  to  us  !  We  can  allow  for 
the  many  cares  of  such  an  establishment,  but  with  bedding- 
out  and  "common"  plants  on  one  side  and  fine  hardy  plants 
and  rare  ones  on  the  other — there  should  be  no  hesitation  as 
to  the  right  course. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 
In  nearly  all  dlBtriota  fruit  thia  year  is  tbin,  and  there  will  probably 
be  a  tendency  to  produce  too  much  wood,  especially  late  in  summer. 
This  scarcity  of  fruit  may  perhaps  in  some  cases  beget  an  indiffer. 
ence  abont  giving  the  trees  the  necessary  attention,  a  course  which 
would  be  moat  unwise,  aa  it  is  only  by  close  attention  now 
that  a  crop  next  year  can  be  secured.  It  is  true  we  cannot  control 
the  seasons  ;  nor  is  it  possible  in  all  cases  to  carry  out  our  ideas  in 
the  matter  of  glaaa  or  other  protectors,  but  the  trees  themselves,  at 
thia  season  are,  or  should  be,  under  control,  and  can  be  so  arranged 
by  thinning  and  training  as  to  expose  the  future  bearing  wood  to  the 
fnll  inBuence  of  air  and  sunshine,  and  the  thorough  maturation 
which  such  treatment  ensures.     In  the  case  of  trained  trees,  it  is 
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important  to  secure  well. developed  foliage  and  buds — the  one  cannot 
be  had  without  the  other — close  to  the  base  of  the  spars,  and  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  joung  wood  thin.  If  the  shoots 
be  allowed  to  unduly  extend  themaelves  before  pruning  begins,  the 
bottom  leaves  will  lack  substance,  and  the  buds  will  be  weak  and 
probably  imperfectly  ripened.  At  the  same  time,  very  close  pruning 
or  pinohing  is  not  desirable,  for  if  the  young  shoots  be  cut  in  closer 
than  four  or  five  leaves,  the  back  eyes  may  start  into  growth 
instead  of  forming  fruit  buds.  Trees  of  a  rather  weakly  habit,  or 
that  have  in  previous  years  borne  heavy  crops,  should  be  allowed  a 
little  more  freedom  of  growth,  as,  provided  a  gross  habit  be  not  con- 
tracted, and  the  young  wood  not  crowded,  the  stimulus  imparted  by 
a  greater  breadth  of  foliage  will  infuse  new  life  into  any  tree  that 
lacks  vigour,  and  enable  it  to  go  on  again  for  a  series  of  years  in  a 
fruitful  condition.  E.  Hobday. 


NOTES     OP     THE    WEEK, 


A  Beautiful  Shrub. — We  once  figured  (see  Vol.  X.,p.  58)  a  most 
beautiful  Abelia  (A.  triflora)  that  forms  large  bashes  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  and  this  week  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Moore, 
the  director  of  the  Gardens  in  question,  for  specimens  of  a  more 
showy  species,  wreathed  with  large  tubular  flowers  of  a  fine  rose, 
viz.,  Abelia  floribunda. 

Desfontaisea  spinosain  Scotland. — At  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale's 
fine  old  gardens  at  Tester,  in  Haddingtonshire,  I  noticed  a  noble 
plant  of  this  in  flower  in  the  open  air,  though  in  a  pot.  It  was  about 
4  ft.  high  and  nearly  as  much  through,  and  bore  numerous  flowers. 
It  is  set  out  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  no  doubt  protected  in 
winter  in  a  cool  house.  In  this  way  this  brilliant  plant  is  wo!l  rvorth 
growing  where  it  does  not  thrive  out-of-doors,  ac;  [a  Wales  and  the 
Bouth  of  England  and  Ireland.  I  also  noticed  here  a  plant  of  the 
old  Venus  Victrix  Fuchsia,  now  so  deldom  seen,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  the  first  white  Fuchsia  «-7er  raised. — D.  S. 

FlNELY-rLOWKKEu  ORCHIDS. — We  have  at  present  a  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Vexillarium  roseum  bearing  on  four  strong  spikes  fifty-two 
,expanded  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  very  dark  pink 
colour,  and  the  tip  nearly  blood-red,  and  measuring  3  in.  across.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  varieties  I  have  seen.  We  have  also  a  fine  specimen 
of  Oncidinm  maoranthum  bearing  156  flowers  ;  its  longest  spike  is 
12  ft.  3  in.  Masdevallia  ohimsei'a  is  showing  twelve  spikes  ;  and  M. 
Harryana  sanguinea  is  producing  eighty.foar  flowers. — A,  Falconer, 
The  Poplars,  Leyton. 

Moss  Roses  in  the  Market. — Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
season  which  we  have  had.  Moss  Roses  seem  this  year  even  more 
plentiful  than  usual  in  London,  for  at  the  corners  of  nearly  every 
street  may  be  seen  huge  baskets  of  them,  whilst  in  Covent  Garden 
and  other  markets  early  in  the  morning  they  may  be  seen  by  the 
cartload.  They  are  made  into  "button-holes"  and  sold  for  Id.  each. 
There  are  white,  red,  and  pink  ones,  but  the  latter  are  most  abundant. 
Of  all  under  crops  in  market  gardens  Moss  Roses  are  the  most  profit- 
able, and  about  Baling,  Kew,  and  Hammersmith  many  acres  of  land 
are  devoted  to  them.  Lieyare  grown  chiefly  under  orchard  trees, 
and  therefore  the  young  buds  are  protected  in  spring  from  late  frosts 
by  the  overhanging  boughs,  which  of  course  are  not  then  anfiioiently 
leafy  to  injure  the  Roses  by  their  shade. — S. 

Ci'PRiPEDiUM  SPECTABILE. — A  large  mass  of  this  Lady's-slipper  may 
now  ba  seen  in  Messrs.  RoUisson's  nursery  at  Tooting.  It  grows  near 
a  wall  belonging  to  one  of  the  plant-houaes,  where  it  is  somewhat 
sheltered,  and  thus  situated,  it  flowers  freely.  If  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  blooms  o.xpanding  the  plants  be  taken  up  and  potted, 
they  make  excellent  subjects  for  conservatory,  greenhouse,  or  room 
decoration.  As  a  pot  plant  this  Lady's-slipper  is,  however,  a  little 
too  leafy  in  proportion  to  the  flowers  which  it  produces ;  but  if  it 
were  possible-  to  hybridize  this  with  such  kinds  as  C.  insigne  or 
0.  barbatum,  this  objection  might  probably  be  obviated,  and  a  good 
hardy,  free-flowering  greenhouse  variety  be  obtained. — C.  S. 

Carlisle  International  Horticultural  Exhibition. — The  Exe. 
outivo  Committee  have  nearly  completed  their  arrangements  for 
this  great  show,  which  is  to  take  place  on  September  6, 7,  and  8,  next. 
The  fruits,  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  will  be  exhibited  in  large 
marquees,  and  the  accommodation  will  be  on  a  more  extensive  and 
ooTveoient  scale  than  that  provided  for  the  Dundee  International 
Show  last  year.  There  will  be  a  large  central  pavilion  100  ft.  in 
diameter,  from  which  will  diverge  marquees  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft. 
wide  and  1000  ft,  in  length.  The  exhibition  will  take  place  on  The 
Saaceries,  a  beautiful  meadow  close  to  Carlisle,  extending  from  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  castle  to  the  River  Eden,  which  will  be  the 
northeni  boundary  of  the  show  ground.     The  principal  entrance  is  a 


few  yards  from  the  roadway  in  Dacre  Street.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments and  general  management  of  the  show  have  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  William  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  who  will  be  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Committee  experienced  in  all  matters  relating  to  garden- 
ing. In  the  meadows  outside  the  marquees  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
horticultural  buildings  and  other  appliances  connected  therewith. 

Agave  Mikadokensis. — A  large  plant  of  this  at"  Sudbury  House, 
Hammeramith,  is  throwing  up  a  flower-spike  which  has  grown  10  ft. 
in  three  weeks.     It  belongs  to  the  American  Aloe  class. — J.  C. 

Imported  Old  Men  Cacti  (Pilooereus  senilis). — Of  a  quantity 
of  these  which  have  been  imported,  some  only  2  in.  high  have  hairs 
3  in.  and  4  in.  in  length,  giving  them  quite  as  old  a  look  as  if  they 
were  103  years  of  age. — J.  Croucher,  75,  South  Bow,  Eensal  New 
Town. 

Climbing  Bessie  Johnson  Rose. — This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
new  Rose  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons*  nurseries,  Cheshunt. 
It  has  flowers  resembling  those  of  Bessie  Johnson,  but  it  is  a  climber, 
a  great  advantage,  considering  the  few  good  free-blooming,  light- 
coloured  climbing  Roses  which  we  possess, — F. 

Rose  Beauty  of  Glazenwood. — We  regret  to  see  that  the  "Journal 
des  Roses  "  reproduces  the  monstrous  exaggeration  which  was  figured 
in  an  Eoglish  publication  under  the  above  name.  We  have  seen  spaci- 
mens  of  the  said  Rose,  and  wonder  by  what  imaginative  process  the 
drawing  of  the  plate  in  question  was  obtained. 

IxoRA  CoLEi. — Fine  specimens  of  this  white. flowered  Ixora  may 
now  be  seen  in  flower  in  several  of  the  London  nurseries.  In  habit 
it  is  compact  and  dwarf,  and  quite  as  Qoriferous  as  other  kinds, 
single  plants  bearing  in  some  instances  from  flfty  to  sixty  clusters  of 
flowerj  of  snowy  whiteness. — S. 

Peaches  froji  France. — These  are  arriving  in  the  London  markets 
in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  them  are  very  large  in  siz9,  reaem. 
blingjin  form  Grosse  Mignonne,  but  very  inferior  to  that  kind  in  flavour. 
Royal  George,  from  the  same  source  may,  however,  be  had  in  excel- 
lent condition,  many  fruits  of  it  beiag  very  large  and  beautifully 
coloured. 

Aerides  odoratuji  in  Covent  Garden. — -Fine  spikes  of  this 
Orchid  may  have  been  seen  for  some  time  past  in  the  florists'  shops 
in  Covent  Garden.  Such  spikes  are,  of  coarse,  too  large  for  use  in 
ordinary  floral  decorations,  but  the  individual,  sweet-scented,  white 
purple. tipped  flowers,  when  stripped  from  the  stalks  and  wired,  are 
valuable  in  small  bouquets,  in  which,  associated  with  Rosebuds  and 
scarlet  Bouvardias,  they  have  a  charming  appearance. 

The  New  Zealand  Flax  in  the  South  of  Ireland. — Dr.  Moore 
writes  to  us  from  Glasnevin  : — "  I  have  again  had  the  rare  treat  of 
seeing,  at  Lismore,  the  Phorminm  in  all  its  beauty,  with  thousands  of 
wasps  feeding  on  the  nectar  which  fills  the  tubes  of  the  perianth  ;  it 
is  truly  magnificent.  The  stems  rise  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  The 
double  purple  Deutzia  is  also  a  fiae  plant,  as  it  grows  there,  in  the 
midst  of  Myrtles  and  other  shrubs." 

The  Double  Agapanthus.— This  form  of  a  well-known  decorative 
plant  will  doubtless,  when  plentiful,  be  largely  grown  for  f urnishiag 
cut  blooms  for  market.  For  bouquets  or  button. holes,  its  double  deep 
blue  flowers  are  admirably  adapted,  and  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
white  Rosebuds,  Jasmines,  or  Gardenias.  Really  good  blue  bouquet, 
flowers  are  generally  scarce,  the  kind  chiefly  used  for  that  purpose 
now  being  the  Cornflower,  to  which  the  Agapanthus  might  be  made 
to  form  a  good  succession.  Flowering  plants  of  it  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway. 

Sweet  Pe.as  in  Cotent  Garden. — Of  these  the  pure  white, 
flowered  forms  and  the  Scarlet  Invincible  are  the  kinds  liked  best  on 
account  of  their  decided  colours.  They  are  the  produce  of  seeds 
sown  in  November,  a  time  when  many  sow  their  first  crops  of  culi. 
navy  Peas.  As  soon  as  they  ai'e  above  ground  they  are  earthed  up 
and  staked.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  the  plants  grow  apace,  and 
in  June  they  yield  a  good  supply  of  bloom,  which  is  kept  regularly 
cut  three  times  a  week,  and  the  better  this  is  attended  |to  the  longer 
the  plants  continue  to  grow  and  yield  blossoms.  For  later  supplies 
seeds  are  sown  in  succession  during  the  spring  months,  and  in  dry 
seasons  they  are  given  copious  supplies  of  water. — S. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Exhibition. — This  is  to  take 
place  in  the  Westminster  Aquarium  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst.,  when 
the  number  and  value  of  the  prizes  offered  will  doubtless  induce  keen 
competition.  The  prizes  are  open  to  all  exhibitors,  whether  they  are 
subscribers  to  the  Society  or  not.  Notice  of  entry  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  11,  Lnrkhall  Terrace,  Clapham  Rise,  not  later 
than  the  13th  inst.  Prizes  offered  for  Roses  by  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Company  will  be  competed  for  on  the  same  occasion.  Entries  in  the 
Rose  classes  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  at  the  Aquarium,  not 
later  than  the  14th  inst. 
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PEOPAGATINa  CONIFERS. 
CoNrrEKOTJs  trees  and  shrubs  are  propagated  by  means  of 
seeds,  cuttings,  and  grafting,  the  latter  process  being  reserved 
for  those  kinds  which  either  do  not  strike  readily  from  cuttings, 
or  from  which  seeds  are  not  easily  procured.  Grafting  now, 
too,  takes  the  place  of  layering,  which  was  formerly  extensively 
practised,  but  is  now,  owing  to  a  better  knowledge  of  grafting, 
taut  seldom  resorted  to.  There  are  two  methods  by  which 
seedling  Conifers  may  be  raised  :  they  may  be  either  sown  in 
pans  or  boxes,  and  placed  under  glass,  or  they  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  air.  In  the  case  of  rare  kinds,  or  where  but  a  limited 
quantity  of  seed  is  intended  to  be  sown,  the  former  is  preferable, 
as,  owing  to  the  seeds  being  protected  from  accidents  and 
variations  of  temperature  and  moisture,  there  is  a  greater 
certainty  of  the  seed  germinating  properly.  The  pans  or 
shallow  boxes  in  which  the  seed  is  sown  should  be  well 
drained.  The  soil  used  should  be  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  the  addition  of  about  one-third  of  sand.  The 
pans  or  boxes  should  be  filled  about  three-fourths  full,  the  soil 
made  firm,  and  then  watered ;  this  to  be  done  the  day  previ- 
ous to  sowing,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  bulk  of  the  soil 
should  thoroughly  settle  into  its  place  before  the  seed  is 
sown.  On  this  another  layer  of  fine  sandy  soil  must  be  put 
and  firmly  pressed  down.  On  this  the  seed  should  be  sown, 
making  the  surface  firm,  and  giving  a  moderate  watering. 
If  they  be  placed  where  not  exposed  to  drying  air  and  sun, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  subsequent  heavy  waterings.  The 
consolidation  of  the  soil  is  an  important  point  as  regards  this 
description  of  seed,  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  rendered 
in  any  way  hard,  or  impervious  to  the  young  rootlets.  If, 
however,  the  compost  be  not  of  too  tenacious  a  nature  and  have 
been  carefully  prepared,  there  will  not  be  much  to  be  feared 
upon  this  score.  Especial  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  over- 
water  just  as  the  seedlings  are  pushing  through,  as  a  little 
indiscretion  in  that  respect  at  that  period  often  proves  disas- 
trous. As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  up  they  should  be  placed 
where  air  has  free  admission,  or  whole  panfuls  of  young  plants 
will  go  off  in  a  few  days,  if  a  free  circulation  of  air  be  not 
kept  up  among  them.  If  it  be  intended  to  plant  them  out  in 
open  ground  a  bed  should  be  prepared  for  them,  say  4  ft.  in 
width,  which  will  allow  of  their  being  easily  watered  and 
cleaned  when  necessary.  In  planting  out  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  young  fibres  do  not  in  any  way  go  dry.  The 
contents  of  each  pans  should  be  carefully  knocked  out,  and 
all  the  roots  retained.  The  best  way  to  plant  them  is  to  cut 
out  a  small  trench  several  inches  in  depth,  against  the  side  of 
which  each  plant  should  be  firmly  but  gently  pressed,  allowing 
the  roots  to  extend  downwards  to  their  full  length,  covering 
them  immediately  with  soil.  In  this  way  fresh  roots  will  be 
made  in  a  few  days,  which  will  at  once  strike  deeply 
into  the  ground.  The  difference  which  these  few  precautions 
and  extra  care  makes  in  the  growth  of  the  young  plants 
is  surprising,  for  although  Conifers  are  as  a  rule  hardy  in 
character,  yet  if  subjected  to  careless  manipulation  they  do 
not  fail  to  show  the  effects  of  it  in  the  shape  of  stunted 
growth.  If  once  they  get  into  bad  condition  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
duce them  to  start  freely  again  into  growth.  Water  must  be 
given  them  when  reqaired,  and  if  cleanliness  be  observed  a 
satisfactory  growth  will  be  the  result.  If  sown  in  the  open 
ground  4  ft.  beds  should  be  prepared,  and  the  soil  well 
pulverized,  and  according  to  its  consistency  it  must  be  made 
more  or  less  firm  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  The  latter 
may  either  be  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  the  thickness 
of  soil  used  in  covering  it  will  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  seed.  When  sown  it  is  as  well  to  lay  some  boughs  over  the 
beds  until  the  young  plants  begin  to  germinate,  as  they  pro- 
tect the  seeds  from  birds  and  hot  sun.  Branches  of  the  White 
Spruce  answer  well  for  this  purpose,  but  failing  them  any 
evergreen  will  do.  The  ensuing  season  they  may  be  pricked 
out  in  beds  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 

Cuttings. 

There  are  several  ways  of  propagating  Conifers  by  means  of 
cuttings ;  one  of  the  best  is  to  take  strong  shoots  in  August 
with  some  2  in.  of  ripened  wood  attached  to  them.  These 
should  be  inserted  firmly  in  4-in.  or  6-in.  pots,  in  a  light, 
sandy  compost,  and  placed  in  frames  situated,  if  possible,  in  a 


north  aspect.  Here  the  greatest  amount  of  air  and  light 
possible  must  be  admitted  to  them,  only  shutting  up  and 
shading  lightly  during  the  hottest  part  o£  the  day.  On  fine, 
still  nights  the  lights  should  be  entirely  removed,  in  order  that 
they  may  enjoy  to  the  full  extent  the  refreshing  dews  which 
generally  fall  about  that  season.  In  September  a  mild  hotbed 
should  be  made  up  either  of  tan  or  leaves  and  manure ;  if  the 
latter  be  used,  then  it  must  be  surfaced  with  about  1  ft.  of  tan 
or  sawdust,  in  which  the  pots  should  be  plunged.  Thus  treated, 
the  cuttings,  after  being  callused,  speedily  emit  roots,  and  oa 
no  account  must  they  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of 
moisture.  By  the  end  of  October  they  will  be  well  rooted, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  house  or  frame,  there 
to  pass  the  winter;  in  spring  they  may  be  potted  off  or 
planted  out.  In  the  case  of  kinds  which  it  is  desirable  to 
push  into  quick  growth,  or  of  which  there  is  only  a  limited 
stock,  great  advantage  will  be  gained  by  potting  them  ofi 
early  in  February,  and  plunging  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat. 
This  will  induce  the  formation  of  an  extra  amount  of  rootlets, 
by  means  of  which  the  plants  v/ill  be  benefited  when  placed  in 
the  open  ground.  The  method  just  described  can  only  be 
employed  where  there  is  plenty  of  strong  plants  from  which 
to  take  cuttings ;  where  the  stock  is  limited,  and  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed 
difierently.  The  cuttings  must  be  taken  in  a  smaller  state 
from  the  green  wood,  and  put  into  pots  or  pans,  which  should 
be  surfaced  with  2  in.  of  silver  sand.  In  autumn  they  will 
have  to  be  placed  in  a  close  house,  where  they  may  enjoy  a 
warm,  equable  temperature  during  the  winter ;  if  a  little 
bottom-heat  can  be  afforded  them  they  will  be  all  the  better 
for  it,  and  will  have  made  good  root  by  the  spring,  when 
they  may  be  either  potted  off  or  planted  out.  There  is  another 
way  by  which  many  of  the  Coniferous  tribe  may  be  propagated 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  and  which  possess  the  merit 
of  simplicity.  Take  strong  shoots  early  in  September,  and 
put  them  firmly  in  sandy  soil  in  a  north  border,  or  where 
they  are  effectually  screened  from  direct  sunshine  and  drying 
air  in  the  early  summer  months.  The  cuttings  should  have 
quite  3  in.  of  the  ripe  wood  inserted  in  the  soil,  and  in  dry 
weather  should  be  kept  well  watered.  In  this  way  many  of 
the  Thujas,  Cypresses,  &c.,  will  strike  fairly  well. 

Grafting. 

Grafting  may  be  performed  either  early  in  spring  or  about 
the  month  of  August.  For  this  purpose  two-year-old  stocks 
are  preferable,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  stock  and  scion  should 
be  as  near  of  a  size  as  possible.  They  should  be  established 
in  3-in.  pots,  and  if  it  be  intended  to  use  them  early  in  the 
spring  they  should  be  kept  during  the  winter  in  cold  frames. 
There  are  several  methods  of  grafting  Conifers,  but  ordinary 
side-grafting  is  in  most  cases  the  best.  This  operation  con- 
sists in  making  a  clean  out  in  the  stem  downwards  about  an 
inch  in  length,  then  at  its  termination  making  a  transverse 
cut,  thus  removing  a  piece  of  the  bark-wood  clean  away  from 
the  side  of  the  stock.  The  scion  should  be  cut  off  clean  and 
square  at  the  end,  and  a  piece  of  the  wood  should  be  shaved  off 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  cut  on  the  stock.  The  butt-end  of 
the  scion  should  then  be  placed  upon  the  notch  cut  in  the 
stock,  taking  care  that  the  bark  on  one  side  meets  exactly  the 
whole  length  of  the  cut.  The  great  aim  in  this  operation  is  so 
to  cut  the  scion  and  stock  that  the  former  when  fitted  on 
nearly  replaces  the  piece  removed.  The  scion  being  thus  fitted 
must  be  held  firmly  in  its  place  by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
and  tied  on  with  bast  or  wool  so  that  it  does  not  afterwards 
shift.  When  the  scion  is  very  small,  or  the  stock  much  out  of 
proportion  to  it,  another  method  may  be  practised.  This 
consists  in  simply  making  an  incision  obliquely  in  the  stock, 
the  scion  being  so  cut  that  one  side  of  it  forms  a  sharp  edge, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  inserted  therein,  the  bark  of  the 
scion  thus  coming  level  with  that  of  the  stock.  This  is  a  neat 
and  expeditious  method,  as  when  united  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  union.  The  cuts  must  be  cleanly  made  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  the  incision  in  the  stock  and  the  cut  on  the  scion 
should  correspond  in  length  as  nearly  as  possible.  This  latter 
method  scarcely  needs  tying,  as  if  properly  done  the  scion 
will  not  easily  move,  and  it  quickly  unites  to  the  stock.  In 
neither  of  the  methods  just  described  is  clay  or  grafting-wax 
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necessary,  and  the  stock  is  not  headed  down  but  merely  short- 
ened by  cutbing  a  portion  of  the  top  away,  leaving  sufficient 
foliage  to  ensure  a  free  flow  of  the  sap.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  as  soon  as  worked  in  close  frames  or  cases.  If  in  early 
spring,  the  latter  should  be  in  a  house  where  a  regular  tem- 
perate heat  of  aboub  55^  is  maintained;  and  if  in  the  summer, 
they  may  be  placed  in  any  ordinary  glass  structure  where 
shade  can  be  easily  given  them.  After  the  first  few  days  air 
must  be  admitted  every  morning  and  increased  in  amount 
when  the  graft  begins  to  unite  to  the  stock,  which  is  easily 
perceived  by  a  white  callus  being  formed  at  the  union  of  the 
bark.  As  soon  as  the  graft  appears  to  have  fairly  taken  the 
sashes  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  where 
it  is,  however,  advisable  to  shade  them  from  the  hot  sunshine. 
The  regular  daily  admission  of  air  is  the  most  important  point 
to  be  observed,  as,  if  neglected,  the  grafts  are  apt  to  become 
yellow  and  fall  off,  and  much  to  the  surprise  and  disgust  of 
the  operator  this  will  often  happen,  even  after  the  plants  are 
turned  out  to  all  appearance  in  good  vigorous  health, 
BijJIeef.  John  CoRNuaL. 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. — Than  this  no  division  is  better 
understood.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  ventures  to  throw  a  doubt 
on  the  fact  that  trees  and  shtaba  are  either  evergreen  or  deciduous  ; 
but  it  may  have  escaped  the  notice  even  of  naturalists  that  the  divi- 
sion is  not  quite  perfect,  and  for  this  reason  that,  although  no  deci- 
duous tree  (as  generally  understood)  is  evergreen,  yet  some  ever- 
greens  are  deciduous.  Indeed,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  theui 
Bhed  their  old  leaves  as  the  new  ones  take  their  places,  as  any  one 
may  observe  at  this  time  of  year  by  looking  at  the  ground  under  a 
Holly,  an  evergreen  Oak,  or  most  of  the  Pine  trees.  This  rule  is  so 
general,  that  it  need  not  be  remarked  on  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  some  evergreens  are  not  deciduous.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  this  fact  by  observing  the  Araucaria  imbricata,  whose 
epikes  never  drop  off,  bat  appear  to  be  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
stem,  and  if  they  be  forcibly  removed  Nature  does  not  replace  them. 
I  have  gone  on  to  observe  that  the  same  rale  applies  to  Wellingtonia 
and  to  all  the  Arbor-vitse  tribe,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  also  to  other 
Conifers,  such  as  Pioea  nobilis,  but  I  would  request  some  better- 
informed  observer  to  give  ua  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  on  the 
subject.— I.  T.  


Large  Walnut  Trees.— There  is  a  Walaat  tree  here  whicli  measures  as 
follows  : — 16  ft.  girth,  not  measuring  the  roots,  and  the  branches  cover  297  ft.  cir- 
cumference. I  am  under-es'iraating  the  amount  of  tirabar  by  putting  it  at  223  ft. 
Is  this  uiiuSQallv  lar:;e?  Where  are  the  largest  Walnut  trees  on  record  in 
Britain?— H.  M.  RiDLBT,  Z)otrrt/a)i4  House,  Liphoofc,  Hants.  [  This  must  be  an 
exceptionally  Qoe  specimen,  and,  if  sound,  it  is  o£  considerable  value.  The 
ji^reat.  spread  of  branches  and  cubical  contents  are  particularly  remarkable.  It 
is  probably  one  of  tbe  largest  examples  of  the  Walnut  tree  in  Britain.  There 
is  H  fine  Walnut  tree  at  Rufford  Abbey,  Notts.  The  eirth  of  its  butt,  which  is 
only  4  ft.  long,  is  21  ft.  10  in.  at  2  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  stem  divides  int) 
huge  limbs  at  4  ft.  up,  forming  a  not  particularly  handsome  head.] 

Ash  Trees  Splittiug.— On  a  property  in  Ireland  a  large  number  of  Ash  trees 
usedtogrov.  A  certain  mmber  are  still  there,  and  unusually  large  in  size; 
bat  when  they  reach  about  the  age  of  thirty-three  years'  they  begia  to  split 
down  the  tranks,  and  thus  in  time  they  die.  Can  any  of  your  readers  explain 
the  cause  of  this  ?— H.  M.  R.  [It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  splitting  of  the 
Ash  trees  in  que»tion  wiih  any  degree  of  certainty  without  knowing  more 

Earticularp,  or  peramal  inspection.  Probably  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  not 
iv.m'-able  to  the  hea'thy  grosvth  of  Ash.  Ash  timber  is  often  grown  where 
the  soil  is  light,  thin,  aud  poor,  and  although  the  trees  seem  to  thri'i^e  and  grow 
rapidly  for  some  years,  and  to  outwa'd  appearance  the  timber  looks  clean  and 
of  good  quality,  it  is  generally  the  reverse,  being  sh^rt  in  the  gi'ain,  brittle, 
and  mfenor.  Where  plantations  have  not  been  regularly  and  judiciously  thinned 
when  young,  and  the  trees  allowed  to  get  ihick  and  drawn  uo,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  thinning,  the  sudden  exposure  to  rough  and  prevailing  winds 
"will  cause  many  to  be  blown  ove-,  and  in  the  case  of  Ash.  moat  probably  many 
will  be  split  from  the  fork  downwards.  Ash  trees  should  be  planted  in  loams 
and  clay  soils,  to  become  valuable  timber  and  of  first  quality.— Ed.  ] 

Siamese  Twin  Trees— An  example  of  this  kind  of  abnormal  growth  may 
be  sesn  in  Windsor  Park,  near  the  B.shopsgate  entrance  lodge,  Englefield 
Green,  very  near  the  water  to  werlm  Baron  Schroedei'a  grounds,  on  the  outaeirts 
of  the  park.  Two  very  large  centenarian  Beech  trees,  sprins^ing  apparently 
from  the  sarae'root,  are  united  at  about  11  ft.  up.  Ahunorei  yards  or  so  fur;  her 
on  may  be  seen,  through  a  forest  vista  serving  as  a  frame  to  the  picture, 
perhaps  the  most  charming  miniature  view  of  Windsor  Castle  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity. — Toii  Smith,  Olanty  House,  Egham. 

I  was  induced  this  morning  to  make  a  sketch  of  two  Oak  trees,  standing 

about  5  ft.  distant  from  one  anoher,  which  trees  apparently  started  in  life  quite 
independent  of  each  othi^r.  but,  after  growing  in  this  unfriendly  state  for  many 
jeare,  they  mu6t  have  determined  to  live  together  ;  one.  therefore,  took  a  header 
into  the  other,  and  this  being  received  in  a  friend  y  spirit  by  his  neighbour, 
they  have  groivn  up  as  one  tree  some  35  ft.  or  4  >  f t  high,  quite  healthy,  and 
viiiorous.  Tue  junction  is  made  some  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
makes  a  picturesque  arch  seen  from  a  footpath  clo33  by.  My  woodkeeper, 
who  has  been  on  the  estate  with  me  for  many  years,  sajs  he  has  met  with 
several  instances  of  "Siamese  twin  trees;"  but  they  have  generally  been 
rather  higher  un  the  trunk  of  the  tree  than  in  the  sketch  Ben-;  by  Captain 
Morns.— H.  M.  Hawley,  Tumbt/  Lami,  Boston,  in  *'  Field," 


FLORA.L  ARRANGEMENTS  AT  REGENT'S  PARK. 
In  addition  to  the  exhibits  which  one  is  acoastomad  to  see  at  tbe 
evening  fetes  held  by  the  Royal  Botanio  Society,  several  new  classes 
were  aided,  some  for  flowers  arranged  for  a  head-dresa,  garlands  for 
personal  adornment,  wreaths  of  flowers  or  leaves,  set  of  six  specimen 
glasses  for  a  dinner-table,  &c.     The  specimens  staged  in   several  of 
these  classes  were  so  good  that  many  eqnal  awards  had  to  be  made. 
As  a  rnle  the  sprays  arranged  for  the  hair  had  a  tendency  to  be  over- 
done, and  too  many  flowers  were  employed.     In  the  lightest-looking 
and  best  made  one,  the  exhibitor  had  not  gummed  the  Pelargoniums, 
and  therefore  if  touched  it  would  have  fallen  to  pieces ;  arrangements 
of  this   kind  require  to  be  made  as  light-looking  as  possible,  the 
flowers  selected  of  varieties  that  last  best,  and  if  of  a  description 
that  requires  preparing,  let  the  preparation  be  well  done.     In  the 
class  for  garlands  for  dresses,   those  staged  were  one  and  all  very 
pretty ;  the  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  class  for  six  speci- 
men  glasses;  all  were  made  like  button-hole  bouquets,  save  those  to 
which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  and  they  were  made  all  round  in 
the  form  of  table  bouquets,  and  were  composed  of   light-looking  and 
light-coloured  flowers,  and  wild  Grasses.     The  entries  in  the  class  for 
a  centre  table  decoration  were  much  above  the  usual  number,  and 
there  was  not  one  badly-arranged  stand  staged.     The  table  decora- 
tions  were  much  aboat  the  same  as  usual,  except  that  in  one  class 
the  tables  had  to  be  furnished  as  well  as  florally  decorated,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  exhibitors  were  not  evidently  so  much  at  home  in  the  fur- 
nishing as  in  arranging  the  flowers.     An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
one  table  arranged  quite  in  the  old  style ;  as  far  as  the  arranging  of 
the  flowers  went,  they  were  heavy  and  packed,  bat  a  very  fine  eUect 
was  made  by  the  colouring  of  the  stands,  glasses,  plates,  &o., — all 
were  well  blended,  and  a  rich  effect  produced,  which  would  have  been 
farther  enhanced  had  they  been  on  a  handsome  table  without  a  cloth. 
In  the  miscellaneous  class  some  pretty  crosses  were  shown,  suited  for 
church  decoration,  as  well  as  other  purposes.     Amongst  the  tables  I 
noted  one  on  which  the  flowers  employed  for  decoration  were  nearly 
all  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  crimson  Rosebuds  ;  they  were 
charming,  bat,  from   being  nearly  all  white,  a  dead  effect  was  pro- 
duced,  bat  had  there  been  mits  of  crimson  cloth  or  velvet  under  the 
stands  the  general  effect  would  have  been  improved.     Oq  the  whole, 
the  Royal  Botanio  Society  are  to  ba  congratulated  on  their  exhibition, 
which  was  the  largest  and  best  I  ever  remember  seeing  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  Annie  Hassakd. 


WILD    FLOWERS     ON    THE     SEA -COAST    OP 
WIGTOWNSHIRE. 
These  are  in  great  profusion  this  year,  and  I  was  so  mach  struck 
by  the  variety  and  quantity  that,  as  I  walked  along  the  high  road 
lately,  I  jotted  down  the  names  of  those  that  were  most  abundant 
and  gay.    The  list  includes  some  interesting  species  :  — 


Authyllis  vulneraria 
Armeria  vulgaris 
Aspleniam  marrauin 
Astragalus  glycyphylloa 
CohtoItuIus  Soldanella 
Digitalis  purpurea 
Erjngium  maritimani 
Geratiiam  sauguineam 
Glaucium  luteuoi 
Glaax  miritima 
Hypericum  Andros^^mum 

,,  E  lodes 

Ills  p-eudacorus 
Jasione  montana 


Lonicera  Periclymenum 
Lotus  cornicalatus 
Lychnis  Flos-cacali 
Lysimachia  nemorum 
Malva  sylvestris 
Mertensia  maritima 
Myosotis  palastris 
Ononis  arvensis 
Orcliia  maculata 
Oxytropis  uraleasia 
Polygala  vulgaris 
RtiiDaathus  Crista-galli 
Rosa  pimpiuellifolia 
„     rubigiuosa 


r  Rosa  canina 
t  Scutellaria  galerlculata 
Sedum  Telephlacn 

„      acre 
;       ,,      anglicam 
',  Silene  maritima 
Ttiymas  Serpyilum 
Verbascucn  Tiiapsus 
Veronica  Boccabunga 
,,         CbamEedrya 
Vicia  tetrasperma 
,,     sylvatica 
,,     sepiam 

Salmoniceps. 


Thinning  Fruit. — We  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  great 
advantages  of  thinning  fruit  on  the  trees  while  yet  small.  Many  of 
our  readers  know  that  for  marketing,  well. grown  specimens  that  have 
had  plenty  of  room  to  develop  size  and  quality,  will  sell  at  much 
higher  prices  than  poor  and  crowded  frait.  In  one  experiment, 
recorded  in  the  "  Country  Gentleman,"  after  two-thirds  of  the  fruit 
on  trees  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  had  been  taken  off,  the  crop  was 
not  diminished  in  quantity ;  it  would  have  been  better  it  three-fourths 
had  been  removed.  The  objection  that  additional  labour  is  required 
for  thinning  is  not  valid,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  pick  off  the  young  fruit 
when  no  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  bruising,  than  to  hand-pick  the 
same  specimens  after  they  are  fully  grown,  and  then  to  assort  them 
carefully  by  rejecting  all  the  poor  ones.  Well-thinned  crops  need 
little  assorting.  In  thinning  Apples  and  Pears,  throw  off  the  small, 
imperfect,  and  wormy  specimens,  and  leave  the  largest  and  smoothest. 
In  this  way  the  insects  are  early  destroyed,  and  the  trees  will  not  be 
exhausted  by  bearing  a  surplus  of  worthless  frait.  The  earlier  the 
work  is  done  in  summer,  the  better  for  both  tree  and  crop.  It  is 
worth  experimenting  defiuitely  to  ascertain  what  distances  are  most 
profitable  for  the  remaining  fruit  after  thinning. 


July  U,  1877.] 
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HYDRANGEA.  PANICULATA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Of  this  hardy,  robust-growing,  deciduous  shrub,  a  coloured 
plate  of  which  appeared  in  The  Garden  (see  p.  264,  Vol.  X.),  I 
have  a  good  specimen  in  the  nursery  fully  6  ft.  high  and  as  much 
through,  which  has  been  a  mass  of  bloom  during  the  past 
month  or  five  weeks ;  I  should  think  almost  every  bud  on  last 
year's  wood  has  pushed  forth  a  flower-spike.  The  buds  are 
set  opposite  and  in  pairs  along  the  drooping  branches,  and 
when  they  burst  into  blossom  the  latter  present  a  pretty 
wreath-like  appearance,  all  the  branches  arching  one  over  the 
other  from  the  base  to  the  top.  The  flowers  are  palish  when 
flrst  opened,  afterwards  changing  to  pink  and  rose,  somewhat 
resembling  Weigela  rosea  in  both  foliage  and  flower,  but  it  is 
a  much  stronger  grower  and  the  flowers  are  larger.  My  plant 
of  Hydrangea,  when  not  in  leaf,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
a  Deutzia  soabra  or  Philadelphus  coronarius,  on  account  of  its 
strong  woody  growth.  As  a  proof  of  how  quickly  a  large 
bush  may  be  grown,  I  bought  it  in  a  4-in.  pot  six  years  ago, 
it  being  evidently  a  cutting-struck  plant  the  previous  year  ;  it 
would  have  been  much  larger,  only  I  kept  it  in  the  nursery  for 
a  stock  plant,  and  I  have  taken  some  scores  of  cuttings  from 
it ;  they  strike  as  freely 
as  any  common  shrub 
in  the  open  ground. 
Many  that  were  put  in 
last  winter  are  now  in 
bloom,  the  flower- 
spikes  being  much 
larger  than  the  actual 
plants  or  cuttings. 
This  plant  is,  I  think, 
a  real  acquisition 
amongst  the  many 
beautiful  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs.  It 
should  have  plenty  of 
good  soil,  as  I  find  it, 
as  well  as  most  other 
shrubs,  will  well  repay 
for  liberal  treatment. 
A  good  thick  layer  of 
manure  laid  over  its 
roots  in  autumn  or 
spring  is  the  sort  of 
stimulant  in  which  it 
delights.  Many  trees 
and  shrubs  are  nearly 
starved  to  death  when 
planted  out  for  want 
of  a  little  extra  atten- 
t  i  0  u  to  encourage 
them  to  start  into  vi- 
gorous growth  at  once. 
They  are  often  planted 

in  small  holes  with  nothing  but  the  original  poor  soil  cover- 
ing the  roots,  and  then  left  to  take  care  of  themselves — the 
result,  of  course,  is  failure. — G.  B. 


Rocky  Caves  covered  with  Ivy, 


ROCKY  CAVES  COVERED  WITH  IVY. 

CoNSPicDOUS  common-looking  buildings  in  gardens  have  been 
among  the  most  effective  means  of  neutralising  any  good 
effects  therein,  as,  for  example,  the  wooden  structures  in  the 
centre  of  various  London  gardens.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  a  successful  attempt  to  hide  with  graceful 
vegetation  (Irish  Ivy)  some  caves  for  storing  tools,  and  also, 
in  part,  serving  as  a  shelter  to  passers-by  in  case  of  showers. 
These  caves  are  almost  completely  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
Irish  Ivy,  which  also  spreads  into  the  bushes  and  Grass 
around.  Where  the  rocky  masses  forming  the  grottoes  are 
seen,  the  effect  is  good,  owing  to  the  rock  being  well  formed. 
The  caves  occur  in  a  sloping  bank  backed  with  trees.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  and  from  other  examples  that  where  such 
structures  are  necessary  in  gardens,  it  is  easy  to  make  them 
ornaments  and  not  eyesores  in  the  landscape. 


BEST  TIME  FOR  MANURING  ROSE  3. 

Roses  require  feeding.  The  more  food  the  richer  the  colours, 
the  larger  the  size,  the  more  solid  the  texture,  and  more  mar- 
vellous still,  the  sweeter  the  fragrance.  There  is,  however,  a 
proper  time  for  manuring  Roses.  Many  give  it  too  late  in  the 
season ;  they  seem  to  imagine  that  when  the  strain  is  heaviest 
on  Roses  or  other  plants,  that  is  the  time  to  assist  them  with 
stimulants,  and  so  it  would  be  could  the  stimulants  get  at 
them,  but  it  takes  a  long  while  for  solid  dressings  applied  at 
the  root  to  reach  Rose  leaves  or  flowers.  Even  liquid  manure, 
of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  and  write  as  if  it  acted 
at  once,  takes  days,  weeks,  and  even  in  some  cases  months,  to 
reach  the  points  where  it  is  most  needed  in  our  Rose  trees ; 
while  as  for  solids,  they  have  to  undergo  no  one  knows  how 
many  processes  of  comminution  and  chemical  decomposition, 
and  perhaps  recomposition,  before  one  particle  of  their 
strength  can  go  to  support  the  Rose  either  in  its  efforts  at 
growing  or  flowering  ;  hence  the  best  time  to  manure  Roses  is, 
probably,  November.  Winds,  rains,  frosts,  snows,  sunshine 
and  showers,  heat  and  cold,  all  these  prepare  the  manure  for 
the  plants  and  assist  the  roots  to  absorb  it.   The  roots,  too,  are 

also  abnormally  active 
during  winter  ;  they 
never  cease  absorbing 
unless  when  frozen, 
and  then  during  the 
winter  and  early 
the  manure  may  be 
turned  in  or  out,  or 
tossed  about,  in  any 
way  best  suited  for  the 
Roses,  withoixt  creat- 
ing  much  or  any 
annoyance  to  any  one. 
Under  such  circum- 
stances, Roses  feed  at 
their  leisure  all  the 
winter,  and  are  well 
furnished  for  their 
work  before  their 
flowering  season  in 
June.  On  the  same 
principle,  even  ma- 
nure-water should  be 
applied  early.  March 
and  April  are  much 
better  months  for  sa- 
turating R  o  s  e-b  e  d  s 
with  sewage  and  other 
manure-water  than 
May  or  Jure.  Water 
is  no  dou.v.  quickly 
absorbed,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  if 
the  manure  can  be  appropriated  by  the  plants  in  anything 
like  the  same  time ;  or  whether,  in  fact,  it  does  not  really  take 
a  long  time  to  convert  any  of  the  strength  of  the  manure  into 
Roses.  Besides,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  a  Rose  garden  that  it  should  be  kept  sweet  and 
clean  throughout  the  flowering  months.  What  are  called 
surface-mulchings  might  also  generally  be  dispensed  with. 
They  are  mostly  composed  of  some  loose,  unsightly  material 
of  slow-conducting  powers,  to  keep  the  moisture  in  and  the 
heat  out.  But  a  loose  surface  of  the  soil  itself  would  answer 
either  purpose  as  well  or  better,  and  prove  at  the  same  time 
neat  and  sweet.  Roses  are  also  often  rendered  disagreeable 
through  the  application  of  insect  remedies  of  various  sorts — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Tobacco-water,  sulphur,  and  Scotch  snuff. 
All  such  dressings  should  be  forbidden.  Only  three  remedies 
against  insect-pests  are  at  once  effective,  cleanly,  or  pleasant. 
These  are  the  flnger-and-thumb  cure  in  the  early  days  of  the 
grub  or  aphides,  heavy  washings  with  clean  water  from  a 
powerful  garden-engine,  or  doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or 
smelling-salts,  applied  with  a  sponge  or  a  small  squirt.  This 
last  destroys  the  insects,  adds  a  new  perfume  to  the  Roses,  and 
seems  to  invigorate  their  growth  and  enhance  their  beauty. 

D.  T.  Fisu. 
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A  Green  Eosa. — Dr.  Wakley  hag  shovyn  u3  blooms  of  &  green 
Rose,  which  he  states  were  produced  ou  bushes  of  very  large  size, 
and  which  have  borne  similar  blooms  for  several  years  past.  It  is 
understood  to  have  originated  in  America,  from  a  sport  from  the  old 
China  Rose.  Concerning  this  Rose,  the  late  Prof.  Lindley  wrote,  in 
1860,  as  follows  : — "  There  is  to  be  found  in  French  Rose  catalogues 
a  certain  R.  Bengale  verte,  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  those  of  Eng. 
land.  In  the  "Prix  Conraut"  for  1857,  of  Guillot  P&re  &  Clement, 
of  Lyons,  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  Rosa  viridiflora,  first  intro- 
duced  into  the  world  in  the  autumn  of  1856.  Some  thought  this  an 
apocryphal  announcement,  most  believers  formed  an  opinion  of  the 
new  comer  by  no  means  complimentary,  a  very  few  resolved  to  judge 
for  themselves.  At  last  the  has  Rose  appeared  in  various  places  between 
Ross-shire  and  London,  and  very  strange  it  proves  to  be.  Conceive 
a  China  Rose  with  every  part  bright  green,  deep  on  the  outside,  pallid 
in  the  middle ;  the  calyx  wholly  unchanged  ;  the  five  natural  petals 
transformed  into  five,  small,  broad,  green  leaves,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  centre  consisting  of  pale  green  straps  of  various  degrees  of  nar. 
rown  ss,  spreading  evenly  round  the  middle  and  forming  a  green  star 
with  innumerable  points.  Such  is  the  Rose  Bengale  verte.  Scent  it 
has  none,  nor  does  it  show  the  feeblest  indication  to  exchange  its 
verdure  for  a  rosy  hue.  It  is,  however,  quite  regular  in  its  form  and 
greenness,  no  change  having  been  remarked  in  it  since  the  year  of 
its  birth.  It  is  now  a  well-established  five-year  old,  with  a  fixed 
habit."  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Exotic  Nurseries,  Tooting,  where  a  plant 
of  this  Rose  may  now  be  seen  growing,  informs  us  that  ho  has  known 
the  plant  twenty-two  years,  and  that  it  has  experienced  no  change 
during  that  time. 

Garden  Design. — The  teachings  on  landscape  gardening  that  are 
more  or  less  applicable  to  all  grounds,  may,  I  think,  be  briefly 
summed  up  aa  follows  : — 1st.  Grounds  must  besufliciently  graded — 
or,  if  not,  a  system  of  underdraining  must  be  resorted  to.  2nd.  Lay 
out  paths  and  drive  wherever  needed  and  only  there.  Let  them 
curve  as  if  of  necessity,  and  as  much  as  possible  so  that  this  appear- 
ance be  preserved.  3rd.  Then  plant  fruit  trees — deciduous  and 
evergreen  ornamental  trees  as  closely  as  possible  so  that  each  may 
develop  the  form  that  belongs  to  it  in  its  finest  maturity,  and  so  that 
liberal  areas  be  left  for  carpets  of  velvety  Grass — the  choicest  gem 
of  all.  IE  we  be  willing  to  transplant  or  remove  them,  as  in  later 
years  they  begin  to  interfere  with  one  another — then  we  may  prefer 
to  set  them  so  closely  together  that  a  year  or  two  will  sufiioe  to 
obliterate  that  new,  naked  look  so  painfully  conspicuous  in  newly, 
laid  out  grounds  that,  under  the  old  plan,  would  require  double  the 
time.  4th.  Arrange  the  shrubs  and  trees  so  as  to  conform,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  paths  and  so  to  create  secluded,  shady,  cosy  nooks 
and  openings  through  which  the  eye  may  range  as  far  as  the  grounds 
permit  and  rest  only  upon  verdure.  5th.  Plant  only  low  shrubs 
immediately  about  the  house.  6th.  Let  the  size  of  the  trees  in 
maturity  be  adapted,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  the  extent  of  the  grounds. 
7th.  Give  to  each,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  soil  and  situation  best 
adapted  to  its  needs.  8th.  So  intermingle  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  that  the  evergreens  may  have  proper  winter  distribution.  Do 
not  confine  them  to  the  N.  S.  E.  or  W. — bat  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
evergreens  are  "  friends  in  deed,"  since  they  cheer  up  when  all  else  is 
naked  am'  shivering,  and  we  have  only  them  to  depend  npou  for  the 
bright  relief  of  our  winter  grounds. — E.  S.  Cakman. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWEE  GARDES^. 


Draccena  anstralis  in  Flower  in  Devonsliire.— There  is  now  at  Gorway, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Whidborne,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Dracjsna  australia  in 
full  bloom  in  the  open  air.  It  was  planted  about  five  years  ago,  and  is  now 
10  ft.  high  to  where  the  flower-spike  is  showing.  This  spike  is  4  ft.  high,  and 
3  ft.  through  at  the  base,  and  is  a  perfect  mass  of  white  bloom.  It  is  situated 
high  above  the  sea,  and  has  received  no  protection  of  any  kind.— J.  D.  N. 

Roses  on  their  Own  Roots.— Mr.  Gsorge  Paul,  at  a  meeting  of  Rosariana 
which  took  place  the  other  evening  in  St.  James's  Hall,  objected  to  these.  He 
preferred  to  bud  low  and  plant  deeply,  by  which  he  maintained  there  was 
received— first,  the  impetus  derived  from  the  roots  of  the  stock,  and  then  the 
further  support  and  permanency  to  be  derived  from  the  natural  roots  after- 
wards produced  from  the  budded  portion. 

Floral  Effects  in  Borders.  —  For  a  spring  and  early  summer  border,  a 
pretty  effect  can  be  produced  by  mixing  Myosotis  diasitiflora  with  Silene 
peudula  compacta,  using  either  for  the  edging  of  the  other.  Some  bedding 
Pelargoniums  can  be  reserved  at  the  planting-out  season  to  take  the  places  of 
the  Silene  and  Myosotis  when  required.  Sow  now  for  nest  year,  and  plant 
the  seedlings  in  their  places  when  the  Pelargoniums  are  removed.— B.  S. 

A  Dahlia  Catalogue.— It  puts  us  in  mind  of  some  thirty  j'ears  ago,  to  see  a 
beiutit'aliy  gob  up  cictlogae  wholly  on  Dahlias  !  It  is  from  Mr.  Max  Deegan, 
junior,  and  from  Kostriiz  in  Thuriugi-.i,  and  we  really  think  tha  Dahlia  deserves 
more  th  lu  the  cool  treatment  it  ha'S  had  of  late  years.  Mr.  Deegan  grows  only 
Dahlias,  having  given  up  all  other  branches  of  the  floral  business  for  them. 
Such  devotion  "deserves  reward.—"  Gardaners*  Monthly." 


LETTUCES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Lettuces  appear  to  have  been  in  cultivation  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  form,  when 
properly  grown,  a  remunerative  crop,  inasmuch  as  a  large 
quantity  of  them  may  be  grown  in  a  little  space,  and  being 
quickly,  off  the  ground  they  may  be  cultivated  in  many  vaoanc 
places  that  could  not  be  otherwise  properly  utilised,  such  as 
between  rows  of  Celery,  close  under  walls,  between  fruit 
bushes,  &o.  Lettuces  are  mostly  placed  on  the  table  whole,  or 
at  least  the  leaves  are  not  cut,  but  they  are  also  used  cut  up  in 
salads  with  other  ingredients,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  a 
custom  even  to  boil  Lettuces  in  the  same  manner  as  Cabbages. 
In  order  to  have  a  good  supply  of  Lettuces  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  glass  structures  of  some  kind  are  indispensable.  The 
French  use  cloches,  (i.e.,  large  bell-glasses),  for  salad  growing 
with  marvellous  success,  and  they  might  be  tried  here.  One  of 
the  greatest  aids  to  good  Lettuce  culture  is  a  deep,  rich  soil, 
and  it  is  far  easier  to  make  it  deep  and  rich  enough  in  the  lirst 
instance  than  to  struggle  on  through  a  hot,  dry  summer  ou  a 
poor,  hungry  soil,  harassed  by  the  necessity  for  incessant 
watering  to  keep  the  plants  from  bolting.  The  first  requisite 
in  Lettuce  culture  is  a  well-manured,  deeply-cultivated  soil — 
all  other  things  are,  in  a  sense,  subordinate  to  this — and  the 
nest  is  frequent  sowing  and  planting. 

Sowing,  Planting,  and  Mulching. 

Where  the  demand  is  regular  and  constant,  a  small  sowing 
of  two  or  three  sorts  once  a  fortnight  from  March  till  Sep- 
tember will  ensure  a  supply,  and  save  a  good  deal  of  annoy- 
ance.    The  first  spring  sowing  should  be  made  in  February, 
in  a  gentle  hotbed  if  possible,   or  if  the  hotbed   cannot   be 
spared,  then  a  bos  or  two  may  be  sown  and  placed  near  the 
glass  anywhere,  to   be   gradually  hardened   off,   and  finally 
planted  out  in  April.     It  will  succeed  the   last  sowing  made 
in  September,  and  very  frequently  the  finest  Lettuces  of  the 
season  will  be  produced  from  this  February  sowing.     Towards 
the  end  of  June  and  through  July,  sow  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall,  and  thin  the  plants  out  according  to  the  size  of  the  kinds 
grown ;  8  in.  apart  will  be  sufficient  for  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  whilst    the  larger  kinds    of    Cos   and  Cabbage  will 
require  10  in.  or  12  in.     Sow  in  drills,  as  it  gives  facilities  for 
frequently  stirring  the  soil  with  the  hoe.     The  thinnings,  if 
desired,    may    be    planted    elsewhere ;     but     if     the     season 
be    hot    and   dry,    those   that    have    not    been  transplanted 
will    probably    be    most    satisfactory.     When    hot   and   dry 
weather  sets  in,  mulch  with  rotten  manure,  if  possible,  between 
the  rows,  laying  it  nearly  up  to  the  plants.     A  very  great 
thickness  will  not  be  necessary;  2  in.  or  3  in.  at  the  most  will 
be  sufficient.     This  mulching  saves  a  deal  of  labour  in  watering 
in  dry   summer.     In  fact,  without  mulching,   on  some  soils 
watering  is  worse  than  useless ;  it  encourages,  during  the  time 
the  effect  of  the  water  remains,  the  production  of  fibres  near 
the  surface,  and  if  the  water  be  neglected  for  even  a  short  time 
these  fibres   perish.      Far  better  will  it  be  on  hot  soils,   if 
mulching  cannot  be  resorted  to,  to  deepen  the  soil  in  every 
possible  way,  keep  the  surface  loose  by  constant  hoeing,  and 
discontinue  watering  altogether,  unless  a  regular  and  constant 
supply  can  be  given.     But  when  plants  are  mulched,  a  watering 
once  a  week  or  so  washes  the  soluble  portions  of  the  manure 
down  to  the  roots,  and  pushes  on  the  plants  rapidly.     The  last 
autumn  sowing  should  be  made  about  the  middle  of  September, 
on  a  warm  south  border,  to  stand  in  the  seed-bed  over  the 
winter,  as  it  frequently  happens  small  plants  survive  a  severe 
winter  when  larger  ones  perish. 

Blanching. 

This  process  is  probably  the  most  vital  point  in  Lettuce 
culture,  for  to  have  badly  blanched  Lettuces,  no  matter  how- 
ever fine  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  they  are  wanting  in 
crispness,  flavour,  and  appearance.  There  are  now  so  many 
kinds  of  Lettuces  that  naturally  turn  in  and  blanch  themselves, 
that  these  are  probably  the  most  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to 
most  people.  Where,  however,  those  kinds  are  grown  that 
do  not  naturally  turn  in,  tying  must  be  resorted  to.     This 
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operation  should  at  all  times  be  performed  on  dry  days,  for  if 
tied  up  while  the  leaves  are  wet,  losses  from  rot  will  be  the 
result.  Tying  should  be  done  when  the  plants  have  nearly 
attained  their  full  dimensions,  and  two  ties  to  a  plant  are  better 
than  one  if  time  can  be  spared  for  it.  If,  however,  Lettuces 
be  wanted  before  they  have  time  to  grow  to  their  proper  size, 
they  must  be  tied  up  at  least  a  week  previous  to  use. 

Varieties. 

Varieties  of  Lettuce,  like  those  of  most  other  vegetables, 
are  known  under  so  many  different  names  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  name  of  any  of  them.  Perhaps 
to  answer  all  purposes  there  is  no  Lettuce  to  equal  the  Black- 
seeded  Brown  Cos,  whose  chief  faults  are  its  wanting  tying 
in  order  to  have  it  properly  blanched,  and  its  brown  colour. 
IE,  however,  it  be  well  tied,  the  inner  leaves  may  be  had  of  a 
pure  white  with  purple  ribs.  Among  the  varieties  of  Cos  Let- 
tuce we  may  mention  Alexandra  (white),  which  grows  to  a 
large  size,  and  is  crisp  and  finely  flavoured.  The  Paris  White 
and  Green  Cos  are  too  well  known  to  need  much  comment ; 
for  summer  use,  as  every  one  knows,  there  are  few  to  equal 
them,  blanching  themselves  as  they  do  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  thus  obviating  the  tedious  task  of  tying.  Wil- 
liams' Victoria,  too,  is  a  fine  dwarf  kind,  and  excellent  for 
winter  use.  The  best  kind  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  probably 
Hammersmith  Hardy  for  winter,  and  All-the-Tear-Eound  for 
summer ;  the  old  Neapolitan,  however,  still  keeps  in  the  front 
rank.  Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb,  Lee's  Hardy  Green,  and  White 
Dutch,  are  all  good  kinds.  Commodore  Nutt  is  a  Cabbage 
Lettuce  of  the  All-the-Tear-Eound  type,  but  it  proved 
to  be  still  dwarfer  than  that  variety.  It  is  nearly  all 
heart,  does  not  run  to  seed  so  soon  as  some  of  the  larger 
kinds,  and  is  a  great  acquisition,  owing  to  its  taking  up  so 
little  room  in  beds  or  rows.  Sutton's  Gem  is  another  Cabbage 
Lettuce  of  a  large  size,  and  one  which  forms  good  hearts,  which 
are  crisp  and  well- flavoured.  One  market  gardener,  writing  on 
the  varieties  of  Lettuce,  remarks  that,  after  careful  trials  of 
many  sorts  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces  for  several  years,  it 
has  been  proved  that  most  of  the  so-called  new  kinds  of  white 
Cos  are,  after  all,  but  mere  selections  from  the  old  Paris  white 
Cos.  The  two  best  strains  are  Waite's  Alexandra  and  Dim- 
mick's  Victoria,  the  first  being  exceedingly  even,  true,  and 
slow  to  run  to  seed ;  the  latter  also  inherits  most  of  these 
qualities,  and  is  specially  to  be  commended  for  its  great  size 
and  usefulness  for  exhibition.  Of  winter  Cos  Lettuces  the 
largest  and  best  are  Acme,  White  Cos,  a  very  fine  hardy 
variety,  and  Sugarloaf,  Brown  Cos,  a  strain  of  the  Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos.  Neither  of  these  require  tying,  and  they  are  with- 
out exception  first-rate.  Among  Cabbage  Lettuces,  the  best  is 
Leyden  White  Dutch  for  the  earliest.  If  sown  with  the 
summer  White  Cos  kinds,  it  will  be  ready  for  cutting  a  fort- 
night before  them  ;  and  with  it  also  sow  Victoria  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  a  fine  solid  kind,  but  several  days  later,  and  one  which 
stands  well.  For  winter  work  sow  in  the  end  of  July  and 
beginning  of  August  Staustead  Park  Brown  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
the  finest  grown,  and  with  it  Fearnought  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
which  is  made  like  the  last,  but  stands  longer.  Than  these  no 
better  selections  can  be  made.  S. 


PARSLEY  AND  EARLY  HORN  CARROTS. 

A  GOOD  breadth  of  these  sown  now  will  prove  to  be  exceedingly 
usefal,  but  no  time  shoald  be  lost  in  getting  them  in.  A  south  or 
sheltered  border  will  be  the  best  site  for  them  ;  it  shoald  be  dressed  with 
a  sprinkling  of  gnano  or  some  other  artificial  manure,  or,  if  more  con- 
venient, the  drills  may  have  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  just 
previous  to  sowing  the  seeds.  The  drills  for  the  Carrot  may  be  8  in. 
apart,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  up  thin  them  out  to  6  in. 
apart  in  the  rows ;  this  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  largest  may  be  drawn 
for  use  when  about  the  size  of  one's  thumb,  and  the  operation  of 
drawing  them  fresh  from  the  ground  should  be  continued  all  through 
the  autumn  and  winter,  merely  protecting  with  a  thin  covering  of  dry 
litter  when  severe  weather  sets  in.  The  Parsley  drills  should  be 
1  ft.  apart,  and  the  yonng  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to  5  in.  or  6  in. 
asunder.  I  have  a  bed  that  was  sown  about  this  time  last  year  that 
is  far  superior  to  any  sown  in  the  spring,,  in  fact,  without  it  in    a 


a  dozen  plants  have  shown  any  symptoms  of  running  to  seed,  and 
they  will  not  do  so  before  next  year.  With  a  good  breadth  sown  now, 
and  some  efficient  means  of  protecting  during  severe  weather,  there 
need  be  no  scarcity  of  good  Parsley. — E.  Hobday. 


Early  Peas  in  Pots. — I  have  practised  growing  early  Peas  in 
pots  with  sncoess  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  backward  springs  like 
the  past  they  are  most  useful  in  furnishing  early  dishes.  They  are 
grown  in  pits  built  on  purpose,  so  as  to  have  them  near  the  glass, 
and  the  dwarf  early  varieties  only  are  grown,  such  as  Little  Gem, 
Multum-in-Parvo,  and  Blue  Peter.  This  year  I  have  tried  The  Shah, 
one  of  Mr.  Laxton's  new  early  kinds,  which  grows  rather  taller  than 
the  sorts  just  named,  but  it  is  a  good  cropper,  excellent  in  flavour, 
and  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  beat  early  market  varieties  when  it 
gets  into  general  cultivation.  The  pits  here,  after  the  Peas  have 
been  all  gathered  in  May,  are  useful  for  growing  Tomatoes,  Capsi- 
cums, and  Vegetable  Marrows  in,  and  being  heated  with  one  row  of 
4-in.  piping  all  round,  severe  frosts  late .  in  autumn  or  winter  are 
prevented  from  injuring  the  plants  grown  in  them.  The  Multum.in. 
Parvo  Pea,  gathered  in  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  has  as  fine 
a  marrow  flavour  as  that  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Dr.  McLean  in  summer. 
— William  Tillery,  Welbeck. 

Testacella  haliotoidea. — We  lately  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
this  slug — which  one  of  oar  correspondents  blamed  for  eating  the 
roots  of  his  plants.     We   explained  that  the  Testacella  was   carni- 


Testacella  haliotoides. 
1.  Extended,    2.  Contracted.    3.  Under  side  of  shell.    4.  Eggs. 

voroua,  and  therefore  must  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  the  sup- 
posed mischief.  We  now  give  illustrations  representing  it  extended 
and  contracted,  in  which  the  characteristic  shell  is  well  seen. — M. 


PARAFFIN  OIL  AND  SEEDS.  .  ^  ' 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  safety 
of  using  paraffin  oil  in  preventing  seeds  from  being  destroyed  by 
vermin.  We  have  formerly  suffered  very  much  in  this  way  from 
rats,  mice,  and  game,  especially  from  pheasants  and  rats,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  cover  all  such  thijigs  as  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  with  wire 
netting  ;  the  netting  kept  the  pheasants  at  bay,  but  of  course  was 
ineffectual  as  regards  rats.  In  order  to  beat  off  rats  I  used  to  damp 
such  things  as  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  and  then  dust  them  over  with  crushed 
fiddler's  rosin  and  arsenic,  until  they  were  coated  over  with  the  mix- 
ture. This  had  the  effect  of  keeping  them  off  for  a  time,  but  as  soon 
as  they  burst  the  husk  and  began  to  grow,  then  the  rats  began  at 
them  as  badly  as  ever.  I  have  lost  three  sowings  of  Peas  in  succession 
by  rats.  This  season  I  began  to  use  paraffin  oil  as  a  preventive,  and 
I  must  say  with  perfect  success,  so  that  I  have  not  made  use  of  any 
other  protection  whatever.  The  way  I  use  it  is  this — I  put  what  Peas 
or  Beans  I  mean  to  sow  into  a  biscuit-box,  and  pour  on  top  of  them 
some  paraffin  oil  (one  glass  is  sufficient  for  four  quarts  of  Peas), 
and  shake  them  about  till  they  all  get  well  moistened,  and  then  sow 
immediately.  It  has  not,  in  any  case,  prevented  germination  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  indeed,  from  the  luxuriant  way  the  Peas  are  all 
growing,  I  rather  incline  to  think  it  has  acted  as  a  stimulant  to 
vegetation.  Though  the  vermin  above-named  are  as  numerous  here 
as  ever  they  were,  they  have  hardly  ever  attempted  to  touch  them. 
At  first  both  rats  and  pheasants  scraped  np  some  and  tasted  them, 
and  then  they  seem  to  have  turned  tail  on  them  in  disgust,  and  now 
they  never  even  attempt  to  scratch  them  up.  I  sowed  a  lot  of  Broad 
Beans  without  putting  oil  on  them,  and  all  have  been  eaten   up.     I 
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have  also  tried  it  with  suooess  in  keeping  sparrows  from  eating  the 
haulm  of  yoang  Peas,  by  syringing  them  with  a  mixture  of  oneglaaa 
ot  oil  to  2  gallons  of  water.  It  requires  to  be  repeated  occasionally. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Turnips,  I  have  not  tried  it  on  any  small 
seeds.  After  well  moistening  the  Turnip  seed  with  oil,  I  put  a  hand, 
ful  of  dry  sand  among  the  seeds,  and  rubbed  all  through  each  other, 
as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  sow  it  without  something  dry  mixed 
among  it:  and  neither  in  this  casebas  it  injuriously  affected  germination. 
In  one  instance  it  has  done  harm  with  me — in  the  case  of  some  young 
Peach  trees  which  had  got  very  much  aiiected  with  black  fly.  As 
fumigating  with  Tobacco  had  no  effect  on  the  fly,  I  tried  paraffin, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  glasses  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  bent  the 
shoots  down,  shaking  them  about  in  the  mixture  for  a  few  seconds. 
It  did  kill  the  fly,  and  every  leaf  it  came  in  contact  with  as  well,  even 
the  tips  of  the  shoots.  Probably  the  mixture  was  too  strong,  but  I 
should  hesitate  in  using  it  at  all  on  any  tender  foliage.  A  farmer  in 
this  neighbourhood  informs  me  that  he  steeped  Peas  twenty-four 
hours  in  pure  paraffin,  and  then  sowed  them,  and  he  thinks  almost 
every  Pea  grew,  though  they  were  swelled  up  ready  to  burst  when 
sown.  This  is  not  at  all  necessary,  however,  to  attain  the  object  in 
view,  and  I  consider  the  risk  too  great.  The  same  person  also  poured 
it  in  a  highly  diluted  form  along  his  rotvs  of  Carrots  about  the  time 
they  are  generally  attacked  by  the  maggot,  and  he  had  a  fine  crop  of 
clean  Carrots,  whereas  he  formerly  could  not  get  any  free  from 
disease.  I  mean  to  try  this  myself  this  ssason. — John  Gaerett, 
WhUtingham,  in  "  The  Gar. 
dener." 

Bird  Destroyers.  —  The 
paragraph  in  The  Gabdex  (see 
p.  21)  reminds  me  of  a  ci  cum. 
stance  which  I  lately  witnessed. 
Passing  through  the  garden  of  a 
friend  in  this  neighbourhood,  I 
saw  five  sparrows  which  had  been 
shot  by  his  gardener,  hanging  on 
a  string  over  what  should  have 
been  a  row  of  Peas.  The  poor 
birds  had  been  shot  for  pecking 
off  the  yonng  Peas,  the  fact  be- 
ing that  they  had  been  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  the  real 
culprits,  the  Pea  weevils  ;  and 
the  gardener  lamented  that  al. 
though  he  had  destroyed  "  ever 
so  many  sparrows  "  the  evil  had 
not  been  stayed.  It  is  almost 
possible  to  fancy  the  Pea  weevils, 
while  luxuriating  on  the  few  re. 
maining  Peas,  also  enjoying  the 
fate  of  their  arch  enemies — the 
sparrows ;  it  was  much  as  though 
in  a  neighbourhood  noted  for  bur. 
Sl^ries,  1  few  policemen  on  the 
look. out  10"  the  culprits  should 
have  been  impaled  as  a  warning  to  the  burglars.  The  ignorance  of 
cultivators  whose  occupations  it  might  be  supposed  would  teach  them 
the  habits  ot  birds  ana  of  insects  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Is  there 
any  book  on  birds,  and  also  ou  entomology,  which  (in  a  concise  form) 
would  enlighten  not  only  them  oat  also  their  employers  ? — .1.  Rennie, 
Milford. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Tomato  Farms*— iluch  as  our  readers  know  of  the  general  use  of  Tomatoes, 
we  doubt  whether  they  have  any  idea  of  how  extensive  their  culture  for  preserv- 
ing is.  There  is  a  Tomato- growing'  company  in  King  William's  Co.,  Virginia, 
that  plant  this  year  70J  acres.  The  seeds  were  started  under  six  hundred  hot- 
bed sashes.  The  yield  is  about  a  peck  to  the  hill.  These  farms  are  mainly  for 
the  canned  Tomatoes  now  beginning  to  be  so  well  known  in  London. 

Asparagus.  —The  advantages  of  Asparagus  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 
It  is  said  that  those  who  suffer  from  rheum  itism  are  cured  in  a  few  days  by 
feeding  on  this  delicious  escalent,  while  more  chronic  cases  are  much  relieved, 
especially  if  the  patient  avoid  all  acids.  The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  affords  a 
similar  relief.  [This  is  one  of  the  notes— ani  varied  notes— of  the  *'  Court 
Journal,"  which  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  any  proof.  No  doubt  it  is  as 
useful  as  any  other  wholesome  vegetable.] 

Charcoal  or  Alkali.— Charcoal  as  an  ingredient  in  soil  has  been  highly  re- 
commended by  some  plant  growers,  and  decried  by  others,  but  the  gist  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  that  pure  wood  charcoal  or  vegetable  carbon  is  mostly 
beneh-ial,  and  never  hurtful  to  the  tenderest  plant.  Ou  the  other  hand,  much 
of  ihe  so-called  charcoal  used  in  some  gardens  is  picked  from  the  rubbish-heap 
fire,  and  contains  as  much  alkali  as  carbon,  and  this  latter  is  very  hurtful  to 
the  roots  of  most  plants,  as  is  shiwn  by  the  deserts  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
where  buidreds  of  acres  of  laud  are  uncaltivatable  and  totally  barren.— B. 


THE    GREAT    FLOWER    PAINTERS. 

DANIEL    SEGUERS — BORN   1590,   DIED    1661. 

Among  the  flower  painters  of  the  Flemish  school,  Daniel 
Seghers,  the  Jesuit,  was  distinguished  for  his  large,  free,  and 
partially  idealistic  method  of  painting,  founded  partly  on  his 
own  individual  taste,  and  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  broad 
and  dashing  manner  which  the  masterly  brush  of  Rubens  had 
communicated,  not  only  to  painters  of  his  own  walk  in  the 
higher  branches  ot  historical  painting,  but  more  or  less  to 
other  styles  ot  pictorial  art,  even  to  the  animal  and  the  flower 
painters.  There  is  a  freedom  and  breadth  ot  touch  in  the 
flower  painting  of  Seghers,  which  the  great  painter  ot  the 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  and  the  "  Life  of  Marie  de  Medicis," 
by  his  fascinating  and  magniaoent  facility  ot  execution,  com- 
municated even  to  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  engraving. 
Seghers  not  only  became  imbued  with  that  dashing  manner, 
but  even  in  some  respects  went  beyond  it,  in  the  direction  of  a 
reckless  disregard  of  the  relative  proportions  ot  his  floral 
models,  and  often  in  the  characteristic  individuality  of  the 
foliage  proper  to  each  flower.  His  groups,  grand  and  attrac- 
tive at  a  glance  to  every  spectator,  and  always  so  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  botanical  character  of  popular  flowers,  will 
seldom  bear  a  careful  analysis.  His  Jesuitical  dogmatism  fol- 
lowed him  into  his  painting 
—  "  So  shall  be  my  Rose,"  he 
seems  to  have  said,  "and  so 
my  Lily."  This  kind  of 
pictorial  despotism  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  a  well- 
composed  group  of  flowers 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Lyons,  of  which  the  large 
engraving  is  an  excellent  re- 
production. It  will  be  seen 
that  the  White  Lily  (Lilium 
candidum),  at  the  top  of  his 
composition,  is  almost  en- 
tirely evolved  out  of  his  own 
impressions  and  recollections, 
rather  than  from  a  conscien- 
tious study  of  the  plant  itself, 
and  yet  the  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  Lily  buds,  in  a 
few  happy  touches,  renders 
the  identity  unmistakable — ■ 
though  the  expanded  flowers 
have  but  little  ot  the  peculiar 
elegance  of  their  well-known 
character —  but  the  mass  of 
white  does  its  duty  well,  which 
is  all  that  he  intended,  and 
forms  an  excellent  apex  to  the  composition.  In  immediate 
juxtaposition  with  his  Lily,  he  required  a  contrast  both  of 
form  and  colour,  and  has  apparently  taken  one  ot  the  many 
kinds  of  Chrysanthemum  as  his  model,  making  the  flowers 
larger  than  those  ot  the  Lily,  to  suit  his  special  purpose ; 
while  immediately  below,  to  the  left,  is  a  stem  of  Hollyhock, 
which,  happening  to  be  on  the  external  edge  ot  the  entire 
group,  he  feared  to  make  too  heavy,  and  therefore  without 
hesitation  reduced  the  size  of  the  flowers  to  something  less 
than  that  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  The  sprays  ot  the  Orange 
variety  of  the  "  Prince's  Feather"  are  well  treated,  and,  as  it 
suited  him  to  give  them  their  proper  proportion  in  relation 
to  the  other  plants,  he  has,  in  this  instance,  adhered  more 
closely  to  Nature.  His  Roses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  un- 
naturally small,  indeed,  insignificant  in  size — an  arbitrary 
departure  from  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  flower  which 
was  no  doubt  intentional.  He  required,  for  carrying  out  the 
theory  upon  which  the  composition  ot  his  group  was  founded, 
several  distinct  shades  of  pink  paling  to  blush,  and  blanching 
into  white,  and  with  that  intention,  one  or  two  grand  Roses 
alone  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  carry  out  the  idea.  He 
therefore  introduced  many  instead  ot  two  or  three,  each  one 
exhibiting  an  individual  tint  ot  its  own — a  proceeding  which  is 
of  the  highest  value  in  forming  that  useful  artistic  device,  a 
mass   of    distinct   yet   closely  allied    tones.      A  plant,    with 
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Campanula-like  flowers — probably  a  stem  of  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis — is  thrown  out  at  the  side  of  the  general  mass  in  a 
drooping  manner,  regardless  of  its  naturally  erect  habit ;  and 
many  other  objects  in  the  composition  are  made  to  play  arbi- 
trary parts  in  such  an  exceedingly  dogmatic  fashion  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  to  them  any  specific  name.  Even 
the  branch  of  Viburnum  with  its  balls  of  white,  the  florets  of 
which  are  well  indicated,  is  made  to  play  the  part  of  a  drooping 
spray— as  he  required  such  to  straggle  over  and  break  the 
horizontal  lines  and  mouldings  of  his  marble  slab.and  to  light  up 
the  deep  mass  of  shadow  over  which  the  depending  branch  is 
made  to  stray.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  defiance  of  accurate 
treatment  of  any 
special  plant,  the 
group,  taken  as  a 
whole,  represents 
the  beauty  and  pro- 
fusion of  a  luxuriant 
mass  of  flowers, 
with  a  truth  and 
general  effect  which 
is  charming,  while 
scarcely  a  single 
flower,  in  its  indi- 
vidual treatment,  is 
truly  painted ;  yet, 
with  wonderful  skill, 
the  "  modesty  of 
Nature  "  is  scarcely 
overstep  t,  and 
Seghers,  in  a  flower 
region  of  his  own 
creation,  charms  the 
eye,  even  of  the 
botanist,  who, 
through  the  fascina- 
tions of  art,  refrains 
from  any  scientific 
criticism  of  a  thing 
of  beauty,  which, 
taken  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  pro- 
ducer, possess  es 
merits,  of  invention 
and  elS^uisite  devices 
of  pictorial  skill, 
which  he  at  once 
admits,  admires,  and 
enjoys.  In  the 
smaller  spec  imen, 
from  another  work 
of  this  audaciously 
clever  flowerpainter, 
there  are  still  more 
reckless  departures 
from  his  models, 
whether  physically 
present  or  only 
existing  ideally  in 
the  form  of  more  or 
less  imperfect  remi- 
niscences. There  are 
for  instance,  sprays 
of  an  old  spring  favourite,  Solomon's  Seal, in  which  the  typical 
elegance  of  the  plant  is  happily  caught,  and  yet  the  specific 
details  are  all  but  entirely  absent,  or  incorrectly  treated. 
Sprays  of  Clematis  of  two  species,  of  a  single  white  kind  and 
of  the  double  purple,  are,  for  once  in  a  way,  botanically  correct, 
or  nearly  so,  because  their  natural  characteristics  happened 
precisely  to  suit  his  purpose  in  the  position  of  his  picture 
which  they  are  made  to  occupy.  The  Roses,  also,  double  and 
semi-double,  are  in  some  respects  very  fairly  truthful,  and  yet 
a  striking  white  ball  of  florets,  which  might  be  a  Viburnum,  or 
almost  anything  else,  has  had  to  submit  to  the  idealistic  and 
arbitrary  treatment  peculiar  to  the  painter.  Seghers  received 
his  earliest  instructions  in  painting  from  his  father,  but  sub- 
sequently studied  under  the  celebiated  Breughel,  who  was  not 
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only  a  delightful  landscape  painter,  but  also  the  greatest  of 
Flemish  flower  painters  of  that  day.  At  twenty-four  years  of 
age  Seghers  became  an  ardent  and  even  fanatical  student  of 
theology,  and  in  1614  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Company 
of  Jesuits.  He  still,  however,  pursued  his  art,  and  soon 
became  known  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  native  Flanders, 
and  even  in  sternly  Protestant  Holland  the  talent  of  the  young 
Jesuit  was  admired  and  actively  sought  after  by  enthu.^iastic 
amateurs.  The  Prince  of  Orange  himself,  deputing  the  Court 
painter,  Willebouts,  to  obtain  from  Seghers  one  of  his  best 
works  at  any  price,  Seghers  sent  the  Prince  a  magnificent 
group   of    flowers   as   a  present  from   the  Order   of  Jesuits, 

declining  any  kind 
of  money  payment. 
But  the  Prince,  not 
to  be  outdone  in 
generosity,  sent  to 
the  Order  a  noble 
casket  of  jewels  in 
return  for  the  ex- 
quisite work  in 
question.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  in 
her  turn,  having 
succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  grand  work  of 
the  painter,  who  still 
refused  to  accept 
any  payment,  pre- 
sented him  with  a 
pallet  and  maulstick 
of  solid  gold.  His 
greatest  works  were, 
however,  executed  in 
and  for  the  charities 
of  Antwerp.  In  the 
Jesuits'  church,  the 
portal  of  which  was 
designed  byKubens, 
he  painted  many  of 
the  finely-c  a  r  v  e  d 
panels  of  Oak  with 
wreaths,  f  e  s  toons, 
and  garlands  of 
flowers,  the  striking 
and  yet  harmonious 
colouring  of  which 
was  deemed  in  every 
way  remarkable. 
Like  his  master, 
Breughel,  h  e  was 
often  employed  to 
enclose  the  Madon- 
nas and  other  works 
of  Eubens  and  his 
cotemporaries  with 
borderings  of  flow- 
ers, which  not  un- 
frequently  found  as 
many  admirers  as 
the  greater  works, 
which  they  not  only 
framed  but  adorned. 
One  of  the  favourite  artistic  devices  of  Seghers  was  that  of 
painting  his  flowers  on  a  black  ground,  which,  while  it  aids 
the  definition  of  his  always  graceful  outlines,  produces  at  the 
same  time  an  occasional  hardness  which  has  been  severely 
criticised.  Our  smaller  specimen  is  an  example  of  this  practice 
of  the  artist.  H.  N.  H. 


The  Hanchester  Flower  Mission.— The  first  year's  work  of  the  society 
bearing  this  title  has  just  been  concluded,  and  the  committee  have  issued  an 
interesting  report  containing  information  which  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  assist 
them  in  the  future.  When  the  Mission  was  instituted  only  twenty-two  bouquets 
could  be  distributed.  The  workers  of  the  Mission  have  since  met  every 
Thursday  morning,  in  the  Association  Booms,  Peter  Street-,  and  during  the 
twelve  months  under  review  they  have  distributed  17.:118  bouquets  in  weekly 
Eumbers  varying  from  22  to  798. 
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Verbenas,  Iiobelias,   and   Heliotropes   for   Bedding. — 

Carpet  bedding  has  in  some  measure  Bupplanted  many  of  oar  best 
flowering  plants,  amongst  which  in  particular  may  be  named  Ter. 
benas,  than  which,  when  suitable  varieties  for  outdoor  culture  are 
selected,  there  are  few  more  desirable  plants.  To  secure  a  stock 
from  which  to  propagate  next  spring,  some  should  now  be  placed  in 
pots  large  enough  to  enable  their  attaining  size  and  strength  to  fur. 
nish  plenty  of  cuttings  at  the  desired  time  ;  this  will  be  found  much 
better  than  depending  upon  autumn-struck  plants,  which  frequently 
do  not  winter  well  without  more  care  than  is  necessary  with  those 
that  have  been  longer  established  in  the  pots.  Use  8. in.  pots  and 
drain  them  sufficiently  ;  in  each  place  a  spring-struok  plant,  which 
will  generally  be  found  to  grow  more  freely  than  if  struck  in  the 
autumn  ;  put  them  in  ^ordinary  loam,  to  which  add  ons-fifth  of  ma- 
nure and  a  little  sand.  Out  of  the  many  varieties,  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  totally  unsuited  for  bedding,  for  however  fine  the  indi. 
vidual  flowers  may  be,  unless  produced  in  quantity,  and  the  plants 
possess  a  close  habit  of  growth,  they  are  worthless  for  outdoor  cul. 
ture  ;  neither  is  it  advisable  to  grow  many  kinds ;  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  the  most  decided  colours  will  be  found  much  more 
satisfactory  than  greater  numbers.  Amongst  whites,  White-as-Snow 
and  Snowflake  are  the  beat ;  in  reds.  Basilisk  and  Ganymede  (scarlet)  ; 
Crimson  King  (crimson)  ;  and  Purple  King  (purple),  will  all  be  found 
good.  If  these  be  well  attended  to  with  water  through  the  summer 
and  kept  clear  from  insects  and  mildew,  they  will  furnish  abundance 
of  cuttings  in  the  spring.  Lobelias  should  be  similarly  treated,  as 
there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  seed,  for  even  when  saved 
from  the  beat-selected  plants,  it  usually  produces  flowers  of  many 
different  shades.  Amongst  the  blue  varieties  Ebor  is  a  splendid  kind 
— for  intensity  of  colour  I  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it ;  it  is  a  most 
profuse  flowerer,  with  a  beautiful  habit  of  growth,  intermediate 
betwixt  the  compact  pumila  and  speciosa  eectiona.  Lady  Macdonald, 
white,  edged  with  blue,  is  a  fine  variety.  As  a  dwarf  sort  for  edging 
small  beds,  pumila  grandiflora  may  be  selected ;  a  few  plants  of 
these  placed  singly  in  6in.  or  7-in.  pots  will  furnish  an  almost 
unlimited  quantity  of  cuttings  in  the  spring.  Some  plants  of  Helio. 
trope  potted  on  in  like  manner  will  be  found  equally  useful  to  afford 
onttiu^'a  for  either  bedding  or  pots.  Cheshire  Hero  (violet),  oculata 
(violet  with  white  centre),  and  Heloise  Delesalle  (lavender)  are  good 
kinds  for  beds  or  pot  oaltivatiou  ;  7-in.  or  8-in.  pots  will  be  suitable 
for  them.  The  above  plants  should  if  possible  occupy  a  cold  frame 
with  abundance  of  air  night  and  day,  and  be  stood  on  a  few  inches 
of  ashes  to  keep  out  worms. 

Tricolor  Pelargoniums  are  much  more  difficult  to  propagate 
than  the  green. leaved  varieties,  and,  unless  ihey  are  struck  early  in 
the  season,  many  of  the  cuttings  will  damp  off,  and  those  that  do 
succeed  are  not  easy  to  keep  through  the  winter,  unless  placed  where 
they  receive  continuously  a  little  warmth.  Any  plants  of  these  to 
spare  after  the  beds  were  filled  should  now  be  encouraged  to  make 
all  t'.c  growth  possible,  in  order  to  furnish  a  crop  of  cuttings  by  the 
middle  of  next  month.  Their  requirements  as  to  manure,  either  in  a 
liquid  or  solid  state,  are  very  different  to  the  green-leaved  kinds,  which 
latter,  it  too  liberally  treated  in  this  respect,  grow  coarse  and  strong, 
whereas  the  Tricolors  will  bear  a  large  amount  of  stimulating,  either 
in  pots  or  when  planted  out.  Those  that  are  intended  to  produce 
cuttings  will  be  much  assisted  iu  making  growth  by  being  constantly 
supplied  with  manure-water,  and  when  sufficient  are  thus  grown  to 
supply  stock  for  increase,  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  taking  cuttings 
from  such  as  are  bedded,  with  which  there  is  usually  a  reluctance  to 
interfere  until  late  on  in  the  season.  The  Silver  Tricolors  are  not 
generally  so  much  used  for  bedding  purposes  as  the  Golden  varieties, 
but  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful. 

Biennials  and  Perennials. — Sufficient  space  in  the  reserve 
ground  should  be  now  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  different 
kinds  of  biennials  and  perennials  sown  some  time  ago.  These,  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  ought  always  to  be  pricked 
out  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart  in  nursery  beds,  where  they  can  remain 
through  the  winter  until  spring,  at  which  time  they  should  be  finally 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
to  see  the  plants  left  standing  in  the  seed-bed  until  they  are  so  weak, 
ened  by  overcrowding  as  to  be  of  little  value.  If  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  to  be  planted  be  of  a  heavy  adhesive  nature  it  must  be  made 
lighter  by  the  addition  of  sand  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  so 
that  the  plants  when  removed  in  spring  will  have  an  abundance  of 
roots,  a  condition  not  possible  where  the  ground  is  close  and  imper. 
vioas,  but  it  should  not  be  made  rich  by  the  application  of  manure, 
as  the  object  is  not  to  induce  rank,  succulent  growth,  but  rather  that 
of   a  compact  character,  such  as  will  enable  the  plants  to  pass 


unscathed  through  the  winter,  and  to  suffer  little  or  nothing  whatever 
from  the  effects  of  their  subsequent  removal. 

Plower  Garden. — Where  any  of  the  large-leaved  snb-tropical 
plants  are  used  for  bedding  out,  it  is  essential  that  they  are  never 
allowed  to  suffer  in  the  least  degree  for  want  of  water,  which,  from 
their  strong  free-growing  habit,  they  need  much  more  than  subjects 
of  smaller  growth,  and  if  ever  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  their  lower 
leaves  lose  colour  and  have  to  be  cut  away,  in  which  condition  the 
plants  have  an  unsightly  appearance. 

Koses. — Hybrid  Perpetuals  should  be  sufficiently  syringed  over, 
head  to  keep  them  clear  from  aphides,  so  as  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  second  growth  for  flowering  later  on.  The  limited  number  of 
plants  that  amateurs  usually  grow  admits  of  their  being  thus 
attended  to,  and  the  labour  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  extra  quantity 
of  flowers  they  will  bear  throughout  autumn.  When  the  ground  is 
at  all  dry,  a  good  soaking  of  water  at  the  roots  will  still  further 
assist  them  in  this  way.  Amongst  the  large  number  of  fine  free- 
growing  Roses  now  in  cultivation  many  will  be  found  to  succeed 
better  in  some  localities  than  others,  which  knowledge  can  only  be 
attained  by  individual  experience.  I  should  recommend  amateurs  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  take  notes  of  the  kinds  that  succeed  the 
best  in  their  own  gardens  and  those  of  their  neighbours,  and  for 
general  decorative  purposes  to  confine  themselves  to  such  sorts  as 
grow  and  flower  well.  Half  the  magnificent  Roses  seen  on  the 
exhibition  stages  throughout  the  country  aro  all  but  useless  for 
growing,  except  where  soil  and  situation  are  especially  adapted  to 
their  respective  requirements. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  rains  which  have  recently  fallen  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
crops  of  all  kinds.  Advantage  should  now  be  taken  of  getting  in 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  crops  of  Broccoli,  Kale,  and  Savoys,  for 
winter  and  spring  use.  Where  a  portion  of  the  plants,  as  recom- 
mended early  in  the  year,  were  transferred  to  nursery  beds,  and 
another  portion  left  thinned  out  in  the  seed-bed,  the  advantage  of  the 
former  treatment  will  now  be  fully  apparent,  as  on  removal  the  plants 
that  have  been  so  pricked  out  will  each  be  found  to  possess  a  dense 
mass  of  compact  root-fibres,  whereas  those  that  have  never  been 
moved  from  the  seed-bed  will  have  extended  much  further,  but  net 
in  such  abundance,  a  circumstance  which  causes  the  plants  in  this 
condition  to  receive  a  much  greater  check  in  their  future  growth.  If 
the  soil  be  not  sufficiently  moistened  by  rain,  the  plants,  before  being 
taken  up,  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  ;  this  is  of  much  more  conse- 
quence than  giving  water  after  planting,  as  when  well  moistened 
beforehand  the  roots  will  take  up  with  little  breakage.  Any  Celery 
remaining  to  plant  should  at  once  be  put  out.  All  crops,  such  as  the 
earliest  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  and  Spinach,  that  are  exhausted,  should 
immediately  be  cleared  off  and  the  ground  dug  for  the  reception  of 
the  foregoing  plants,  as  upon  thus  carefully  husbanding  the  resources 
a  continuous  and  sufficient  supply  of  seasonable  vegetables  through 
the  winter  and  spring  will  depend. 

Turnips. — Of  these  more  should  now  be  sown,  and  means  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  plants  when  they  germinate  from  being  destroyed  by 
birds  and  the  Turnip. fly,  as  it  is  upon  success  with  the  present 
sowing  that  the  autumn  supply  will  mainly  depend.  Slight  and 
repeated  sprinklings  with  soot  early  in  the  mornings,  whilst  the  dew 
is  on  the  plants,  I  have  found  the  most  effectual  means  of  saving 
Turnips  from  the  fly,  which,  in  dry  districts  where  the  land  is  not 
well  adapted  for  the  summer  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  is  de- 
structive to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its  growth  very  difficult 
until  the  advent  of  cooler  autumn  weather. 

Lettuce,  Endive,  &c. — Sow  more  Lettuce  of  both  Cos  and 
Cabbage  kinds,  as  also  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  where  these 
latter  are  continually  required ;  a  little  Green  Curled  and  the  Plain- 
leaved  or  Batavian  Endive  should  likewise  be  put  in.  Spring-sown 
herbs,  such  as  Marjoram  and  Thyme,  especially  the  latter,  should  in 
dry  weather  be  well  supplied  with  water,  otherwise  from  the  late 
season  it  will  have  little  time  to  reach  maturity.  Herb  beds  collec- 
tively, as  well  as  Onions,  and  all  crops  where  there  is  not  much  room  to 
use  the  hoe,  should  be  frequently  hand-weeded.  A  few  years'  careful 
attention  in  never  allowing  any  weeds  to  seed  very  soon  diminishes 
their  production  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  their  being  kept  down 
without  difficulty,  and  this  is  not  the  only  advantage,  for,  where  they 
are  permitted  to  grow  under  the  impression  that  they  are  not  doing 
much  harm  unless  they  absolutely  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
crops,  they  impoverish  the  land  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  crop 
in  cultivation,  and  necessitate  the  labour  and  expense  of  much  more 
frequent  and  heavier  applications  of  manure.  Any  advancing  crop 
that  shows  by  its  want  of  vigour  that  the  soil  is  deficient  in  manurial 
elements,  can  always  be  assisted  by  manure-water,  but  it  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  that  this  has  the  most  effect  j  for  instance,  if 
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given  to  Peas,  French  Beans,  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  or  any- 
thing  of  a  similar  nature  before  they  have  more  than  half  arrived  at 
maturity,  its  effect  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  produce  will  be  much 
greater  than  if  applied  when  growth  has  farther  advanced,  although 
there  is  no  question  that  even  when  thus  given  in  the  latter  stages  it 
assists  development. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MT  DIARY. 
By  W.  DENNING. 
July  16. — Potting  Tree  Carnations  in  stiff  soil,  pressing  them  in 
firmly.  Potting  off  seedling  Musk  plants  and  Coleus  cuttings,  and 
shifting  Lselia  pnrpurata.  Sowing  a  row  of  Mignonette  for  supply. 
ing  out  blooms ;  also  another  crop  of  Endive.  Planting  Cauliflowers 
and  Paris  Cos  Lettuce.  Clipping  hedges  and  cutting  Laurels. 
Pricking  dead  flowers  and  leaves  off  flower  beds,  and  pegging  down 
such  plants  as  require  that  attention.  Thinning  Turnips  and  drawing 
drills  in  which  to  sow  Spinach. 

July  17. — Potting  old  winter  Carnations  and  staking  them 
neatly.  Shaking  out  and  repotting  old  plants  of  Poinsettias.  Block, 
ing  Epidendrnm  bicornutum.  Palling  np  Shallots  and  laying  them 
in  the  sun  to  ripen.  Watering  Cauliflowers,  seed  .beds,  Radishes, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Celery.  Tying  Lettuces.  Netting  Currant, 
Cherry,  and  Gooseberry  trees.  Plunging  Chrysanthemums  and 
Cherry  trees  in  pots  out-of-doors. 

July  18. — Repotting  Lyoaste  Skiuneri,  Epidendrum  Frederici 
Galielmi.  Planting  a  border  with  Endive.  Hoeing  among  all 
vegetable  crops.  Earthing  up  Savoys.  Taking  np  Strawberry 
runners.  Plunging  all  Roses  in  open  ground,  and  placing  Azaleas 
out-of-doors  to  ripen  their  wood  and  clear  them  of  thrips.  Storing 
away  Shallots  and  Garlic  on  floor  of  cool  loft,  and  shading  Peaches 
that  are  ripe,  in  order  to  keep  them  back. 

July  19. — Potting  Roses  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  manure,  bones, 
charcoal,  and  sand.  Planting  May-sown  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers  on  land  lately  cleared  of  Peas.  Leaving  the  lights  of 
Peach-houses  open  day  and  night  where  the  fruit  has  all  been 
gathered ;  also  giving  abundance  of  air  to  all  Vines  where  the  Grapes 
have  commenced  to  colour.  Nailing  in  leading  shoots  of  Apricot, 
Peach,  and  Plum  trees. 

July  20. — Potting  Strawberry  runners  j  also  Coleus  and  Balsams- 
Sowing  Cucumbers  for  late  crops  ;  also  Turnips,  Radish,  and  Chervil. 
Tying  Peach  trees,  and  planting  Green  Cos,  Bath  Cos,  and  Neapolitan 
Cabbage  Lettuces  j  also  late  Celery.  Patting  in  cuttings  of  Hydran. 
geas,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Cytisus,  and  Coleus.  Hoeing  among 
Raspberry  plants ;  also  all  vegetable  crops,  and  digging  land  for 
more  Spinach. 

July  21. — Potting  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Rose  of  Castile  Fuchsias  ; 
also  Abutilona,  Clerodendrons,  and  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries,  and 
repotting  young  Cyclamens  in  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  afterwards 
placing  them  in  a  cold  pit  and  shading  them  until  well  established. 
Sowing  Batavian  and  Green-curled  Endive,  Hill's  Incomparable,  and 
Early  Market  Cabbage ;  also  Cucumbers  for  winter  supply.  Digging 
land  in  which  to  plant  Wallflowers,  and  earthing  up  Cauliflowers  and 
Winter  Greens. 


Hardy  Flowers. 

Ttjbeeous-kootbd  Bbqonias. — When  planted  out  in  a  light  rich 
soil,  on  a  sunny,  warm  border,  these  do.  well,  and  flower  profusely, 
and  their  blossoms  prove  more  durable  than  when  the  plants  are  in 
pots  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse.  It  is  an  interesting 
process  to  raise  a  few  of  these  Begonias  from  seed.  It  is  easy  to  get 
a  good  strain  of  seed  from  any  seedsman,  and  it  should  be  sown  in  a 
pan  or  box  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  then  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom, 
heat  with  a  piece  of  glass  over  it.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  pots  and  grown  on 
as  fast  as  possible.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  make  good  exhibition 
plants,  but  they  require  to  be  conveyed  with  much  care  to  the  place 
of  show  or  they  will  shed  their  flowers.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  B.  Weltoniensis  makes  an  excellent  town  plant,  growing 
well  and  flowering  freely  in  confined  places  where  other  plants 
will  fail. 

CiNTEKBURT  Bells. — Somo  beautiful  forms  of  these  have  appeared 
this  year,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  large,  and  in  many  cases 
double.  They  vary  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  blnsh,  lilac,  pink, 
rosy.purple,  violet,  and  blue.  They  rank  amongst  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  border  flowers,  because  they  bloom  so  freely  and   so  con. 


tinuonsly.  Then  there  is  the  form  known  as  C.Medium  Calyoanthema, 
in  which  the  calyx  is  coloured  and  of  large  size — in  the  form  of  a 
disc.  In  this  section  we  get  white,  cream,  delicate  mauve,  and  blue 
flowers.  They  are  very  attractive,  but  one  could  wish  they  were  a 
little  less  lanky  in  growth.  In  this  respect  the  new  strain  of  Canter, 
bury  Bells  decidedly  gets  the  best  of  it.  It  is  best  to  sow  the  seed 
in  March  and  April,  in  order  to  get  the  plants  strong  before  planting, 
out  time,  but  some  may  be  sown  at  once  if  the  plants  be  pushed  on 
into  growth  as  soon  as  possible. 

EsoHSCHOLTZiA. — The  beautiful  new  forms  of  this  glowing  annual, 
which  we  have  recently  seen,  are  indeed  great  acquisitions  ;  the  rich 
reddish-orange  of  Mandarin,  and  the  unique  form  of  the  double 
crocea,  are  accessions  of  real  value,  and  with  crocea,  alba,  and  the 
orange  aurantiaca,  give  us  a  batch  of  most  attractive  flowers.  What 
is  known  as  E.  rosea  is  decidedly  pretty,  but  is  so  apt  to  revert  to  the 
white  form  from  which  it  sprang.  Some  jagged.edged  sports,  named 
deutata,  are  really  not  worth  growing,  and  have  become  almost  lost. 
Eacbscholtzias  are  very  effective  when  treated  as  biennials,  the  seed 
being  sown  in  well-prepared  ground  in  September  to  bloom  early  in 
spring ;  the  plants  get  well  established,  and  send  their  roots  readily 
into  the  soil  during  winter,  and  then  bloom  with  dazzling  splendour 
in  May. 

Phlox  Dkummondi. — Here  is  what  is  known  as  a  tender  annual, 
that  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  hardy  bedding  plant,  and  a  most 
effective  one,  too  j  its  great  requirement  is  a  fine  soil  into  which  its 
roots  can  make  a  free  growth.  I  have  recently  seen  a  bed  the  soil  in 
which  was  made  np  of  loam,  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  a  quantity  of 
finely-sifted  mortar-rubbish.  During  dry  weather  the  plants  were 
watered  freely,  and  they  now  cover  the  bed  completely,  and  are 
throwing  up  remarkably  fine  trusses  of  flowers,  double  the  size 
usually  seen.  This  Phlox  must  be  in  rich  soil  to  produce  fine  fiowers, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  it  in  poor  soil ;  a  good  mixture  of  kinds 
is  essential,  that  is,  the  bed  should  contain  plants  having  flowers  of 
varying  and,  let  us  add,  striking  colours.  I  saw  a  bed  a  few  days 
ago  in  which  the  prevailing  colour  was  a  pale,  indistinct  lilac,  with 
scarcely  a  dash  of  any  brightness  to  break,  the  monotony.  Phlox 
Drummondi  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Verbena  as  a  bedding 
plant,  and  the  rich  blood-crimson  P.  grandiflora  splendens  is  most 
effective.  This  variety  especially  should  be  used  for  bedding  and 
border  purposes. 

Roses. — Roses  have  given  amateur  gardeners  much  trouble  this 
season ;  they  did  not  break  into  a  kindly  growth,  and  the  shoots  got 
sadly  infested  with  blight.  I  have  a  select  few  on  the  seedling 
Brier,  and  seeing  them  thus  affected  I  mulched  them 'with  manure 
and  then  sprinkled  them  heavily  with  hot  soapsuds ;  this  was  done 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  a  great  improvement  has  been  the  result, 
a  vigorous,  clean  growth  is  being  followed  by  fine  flowers.  The 
blooms  are  somewhat  late,  but  they  are  so  fine  as  to  be  doubly  wel. 
come.  Some  growers  speak  of  the  rich. coloured  Louis  Van  Houtte 
asa"miffy  Rose"  and  a  "delicate  grower,"  but  on  the  seedling 
Brier  and  in  a  stiff  loam  it  grows  vigorously,  fiowers  freely,  and 
such  fiowers,  too  !  large,  full,  and  superbly  brilliant. 

Tulips. — A  leading  grower  of  these,  writing  to  me  a  few  days  ag-o, 
said: — "Tulips  are  taking  up  beautifully."  He  meant  by  that  that 
they  were  coming  up  clean  and  bright,  and  large  and  pHmp.  It  is 
best  to  take  them  up  as  soon  as  they  have  ripened,  that  is,  when  the 
foliage  has  quite  died  down.  Growers  have  drawers  prepared  with 
small  compartments,  and  each  bulb  is  put  into  a  compartmert  with  a 
little  fine  sandy  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  the  drawers  are  put 
away  in  a  cabinet  in  a  cool  place.  Those  growing  choice  Tulips 
should  put  each  sort  in  a  paper  bag,  and  place  the  bags  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  till  October,  when  the  bulbs  may  be  looked  over,  cleansed  of  the 
old  shell  or  skin,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  planting  out  again  early 
in  November. — D. 


Frost  In  Valleys.— It  was  thirty-eight  years  ago  that  we  made  and  published 
some  marked  observations  and  experiments  on  the  destruction  of  Peacb-buds 
by  frost  in  warm  valleys,  and  their  escape  on  elevations,  which  was  the  resalt 
of  more  rank  growth  in  the  rich  soil  below,  greater  stillness  of  the  air,  and 
the  settling  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  at  the  bottom.  We  have  frequently 
recorded  the  reported  observations  of  others  in  later  years  as  additional  con- 
iirmation  of  ithis  fact.  A  late  number  of  the"American  Farmer"  contains  a  state- 
ment, the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows : — A  Peach  orchard  was  placed  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  49  ft.  above  the  Creek  Valley,  and  the  crop  escaped  the  frost, 
which  destroyed  the  fruit  below.  The  past  winter  being  severe,  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees  this  spring  were  the  only  parts  that  blossomed,  an^  trees  on 
ground  21  ft.  higher  up  escaped,  being  70  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
In  moderate  winters,  the  cold  lake  of  air  was  shallower  or  nearer  the  bottom  ; 
in  colrler  winters,  it  filled  the  valley  to  a  greater  depth.  When  orchards  cover 
a  slope,  the  exact  line  of  the  fatally  cold  air  may  be  seen  on  a  level  along  the 
inclination,  varying  in  height  in  different  years  with  the  varying  intensity  of 
the  cold  of  the  winter.  These  observations  have  been  so  many  times  made  and 
repeated,  that  the  principle  is  now  well  understood  by  most  fruit-growers 
throughout  the  country.—"  Country  Gentleman." 
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HILL  GARDENS. 
"We  have  often,  in  speaking  of  terrace  gardens,  alluded  to  the 
kind  of  position  in  which  they  were  originally  made,  and 
for  which  they  are  only  really  fitted.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  the  kind  of  situation  referred  to',  where  the 
small  town  spread  around  the  chateau  or  villa,  the  slopes  were 
occasionally  terraced  for  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  culture. 
In  such  ground  and  in  ground  much  less  disadvantageous  no 
culture  at  all  is  possible  without  the  terrace,  therefore  the 
walls  of  ten  thousand  valleys  in  Europe  are  terraced  into  steps 
or  stairs.  In  many  parts  of  Italy  and  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
towns  maybe  seen  perched  onthe  hills,  just  as  is  the  castle  in  the 
accompanying  cut.  In  such  places  when  men  began  to  form 
gardens  the  terrace  was  necessary,  and  it  was  natural  that  it 
should  be  made  ornamental  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy.     The 


IPXj.A.'X'E      XjXXXIII. 


PETR^A  70LUBILIS. 
One  amongst  the  many  objects  in  which  Tue  Garden  is 
helpful  is  in  rescuing  from  unmerited  oblivion  long-intro- 
duced but  now  little-known  plants  of  sterling  merit,  and  such 
is  the  beautiful  climber  now  figured.  Although  introduced 
from  Vera  Cruz  more  than  a  century  ago,  Petraaa  volubilis  is 
at  the  present  day  scarcely  known  to  modern  plant  growers, 
and  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  to  be  met  with  outside  botanical 
collections.  Yet,  where  even  among  the  glowingly  depicted 
modern  introductions,  can  we  find  a  more  worthy  subject  for 
the  plantsman  to  take  in  hand  than  this,  possessing,  as  it  does, 
wealth  of  bloom,  exquisite  delicacy  and  contrast  of  colour, 
and  a  grace  and  elegance  probably  unequalled  amongst  indoor 


Chateau  de  St.  Suzanne, 


rude  stone  wall  of  the  cultivator  soon  became  in  the  hands 
of  artist  architects  the  stately  terrace,  necessary  to  secure 
water,  soil,  and  standing  ground  for  flowers  and  trees,  and  also 
for  those  who  tended  them.  We  are  convinced  that  one  of 
the  most  hideous  errors  running  through  the  whole  practice 
and  history  of  landscape  gardening  is  the  carrying  out  of  the 
same  style  and  the  various  modifications  of  it  in  the  level 
meadows  of  Europe  and  Britain. 


Flowers  for  Perfaming  Tea.— A  Chinese  "  Materia  Medica  "  affords  some 
information  regarding  the  flowers  used  for  perfuming  Tea.  The  principal  ones 
appear  to  be  those  of  Garc^enia  radicans,  Jasminum  Sarabac,  Aglaia  odorata, 
TernstrEemia  japonica,  Camellia  Sassanqua,  and  Olea  fragrans ;  those  of  the 
last-named  shrub  being  especially  esteemed  for  the  purpose.  The  leaves  of 
Salix  alba,  and  many  other  species  of  Willow,  are  employed  in  making  a  kind 
of  Tien-cha,  and  are  said  to  be  openly  mixed  with  the  Tea  intended  for  export- 
ation at  the  Chinese  ports. 


climbers  ?  The  genus  Petrsea  is  a  very  small  one,  comprising 
only  a  very  few  species,  amongst  which  the  one  now 
figured  and  P.  Stapelsias  are  both  twining  stove  shrubs,  the 
stems  of  each  being  woody,  somewhat  rough,  and  of  a  brownish 
colour.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  blunt,  and  of  a  rather  hard 
leathery  texture.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  marvellous  pro- 
fusion on  elongated  light  airy  thyrses.  The  calyx  of  each 
individual  flower  is  divided  into  five  radiating  narrow  strap- 
shaped  segments  of  a  very  pale  mauve,  and  are  almost  twice 
the  length  of  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  which  is  bluish- 
purple,  presenting  a  pretty  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  paler 
tints  of  the  conspicuous  calyx.  The  corolla  is  rather  fugacious, 
the  calyx,  on  the  other  hand,  being  remarkably  persistent ; 
consequently,  when  some  of  the  flowers  part  company  with  the 
latter,  they  leave  behind  pale  lingering  stars,  a  circumstance 
which  makes  the  casual  observer  imagine  that  the  plant  pro- 
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duces  two  distinct  kinds  of  flowers.  The  appearance  o£  the 
scattered  stars  in  a  cloud  of  azure  is  singularly  pretty.  In 
the  flowers  of  Petreea  we  have  a  colour  unique  perhaps  among 
stove  climbers,  and  one  calculated  to  afford  a  pleasing  variety 
in  the  plant-house  and  still  more  so  on  the  exhibition  stage. 
Its  most  congenial  quarter  is  no  doubt  a  warm  conservatory, 
where,  planted  out,  its  roots  and  stems  may  have  free  play,  [t 
is  not  quite  so  amenable  to  pot  culture ;  but  taken  in  hand  by  a 
skilful  plant  grower  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  could  be 
turned  to  good  account.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there  is 
no  more  beautiful  object  to  be  met  with  in  the  stove  than 
this,  when,  in  April  or  early  in  May,  from  roof  or  pillar  it 
throws  out  in  rich  profusion  its  pendent  thyrses  of  starry 
flowerets.  It  grows  freely  in  a  compost  of  light  fibry  loam 
to  which  a  little  sandy  peat  or  heath-mould  has  been  added, 
with  a  portion  of  charcoal,  taking  care  that  the  drainage  is 
good.  Cuttings  strike  freely  in  sand,  plunged  in  heat,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass.  When  growing,  it  likes  a  moist 
heat,  and  should  then  be  watered  freely;  but  during  the 
resting  season  it  should  be  kept  rather  dry  than  otherwise. 

Ambuose  Balfe. 


CUTTING-POTS. 
Those,  who   find  their  Pelargoniums  and  other  cuttings   to 
suffer  from   damp,  should  try  the  method  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.     The  damping  off  of  cuttings  usu- 


Sectiou  of  a  pot  containing  Pelargonium  Cuttings. 

ally  results  from  applying  water  by  pouring  it  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  allowing  it  to  percolate  through.  But  if 
a  small  pot  be  sunk  in  the  middle  to  receive  it,  moisture  will 
be  supplied  where  it  is  of  most  use ;  the  quantity  can  always 
be  regulated,  and  the  cuttings  are  not  so  likely  to  suffer  so 
much  from  an  occasional  overdose  as  they  otherwise  would. 
The  best  pots  for  Pelargonium  cuttings  are  those  whose  width 
exceeds  their  height.  The  section,  which  is  taken  vertically 
through  the  middle  of  the  pot,  shows  the  cuttings,  two  only 
of  which  appear;  the  mould  in  which  they  are  planted  should 
contain  plenty  of  silver  sand,  a  thin  layer  of  that  material 
resting  on  a  layer  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  below  that  a  quantity 
of  corks  or  washed  cinders  to  ensure  perfect  drainage. 

B.  S. 


SHADING,  DAMPING,  AND  AlfllNG, 
These  are  as  ticklish  duties  as  can  devolve  upon  any  one  in 
charge  of  hothouses,  and  this  season,  so  far,  has  probably 
been  as  trying  to  the  patience  of  cultivators  as  any  they  can 
remember.  The  long  spells  of  dull  weather  which  we  have 
experienced  have  told  upon  the  well-being  of  the  inmates  of 
both  plant  and  fruit  houses.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
spring  the  weather  was  cold,  with  a  constantly  overcast  skj', 
which  prevented  free  ventilation ;  and  the  foliage  of  Vines  and 
other  subjects  has  a  pale  flabby  look,  which  does  not  bode  well 
for  the  successful  finishing  of  the  crops.  Peaches,  as  a  rule, 
always  flag  and  droop  considerably  under  such  circumstances  ; 
but  they  never  scorch,  and  they  recover  when  shut  up  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  little  moisture,  and  in  a  few  days  are 
sufficiently  hardened  to  be  out  of  danger ;  but  Vines,  and  par- 
ticularly the  woody-leaved  sorts,  do  not  escape  so  easily,  and 
with  the  greatest  care  they  are  usually  singed  more  or  less. 


It  is  not  so  much  the  bright  sunshine  which  does  the  mischief 
as  the  freer  circulation  of  dry  air  that  one  is  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  admit  in  order  to  keep  down  high  temperatures. 
Forethought  in  such  cases  is  necessary ;  and  the  great  point 
is  to  reduce  the  necessity  of  giving  so  much  air  by  checking 
the  fires  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  damping  the  floors  and 
paths  frequently  during  the  day.  Vapour  has  a  great  capacity 
for  heat,  which  it  kills,  or  neutralises,  so  to  speak,  and  by 
raising  a  vapour  under  and  about  the  trees  in  hot  days 
the  atmosphere  is  cooled  while  the  air  is  moistened,  thus  les- 
sening the  evaporation  from  the  foliage  in  two  ways,  and 
preventing  injury.  But  the  syringe  is  too  slow  an  implement 
for  damping  at  such  times.  A  good-sized  pitcher  with  a  large 
and  free-running  rose,  should  be  used  and  all  inside  surfaces 
should  be  sprinkled  before  the  thermometer  indicates  a  rise, 
and  then  the  ventilation  should  afterwards  be  regulated.  If 
these  precautions  be  attended  to  in  good  time,  it  is  rare  that 
much  injury  is  done  by  scorching,  though  the  plants  may  droop 
for  a  few  days.  Such  precautions  are  more  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Vineries  and  other  fruit-houses,  because  it  is  seldom 
that  provision  is  made  for  shading  them ;  nor  is  it  advisable  to 
shade  fruit  trees  under  glass.  I  never  use  shades,  nor  afford 
opportunities  for  their  being  used,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  employed 
on  any  occasion  as  a  mere  convenience  ;  and  frequent  shading 
is  as  bad  as  a  dull  sky,  and  simply  aggravates  the  evil  it  is 
intended  to  prevent.  With  many  kinds  of  plants  it  is  quite 
different,  and  a  word  of  caution  is  particularly  necessary  in 
the  case  of  Camellias,  which  cannot  stand  bright  sunshine 
under  glass  at  any  time,  let  alone  after  dull  weather ;  but  they 
do  not  object  to  plenty  of  subdued  light.  In  their  case  the 
danger  is  that  those  in  charge  will  not  use  the  shading  in  time, 
and  a  few  minutes'  neglect  will  sometimes  half  ruin  a  collec- 
tion of  Camellia  plants.  The  safest  plan  is  to  paint  the  glass 
on  the  outside  with  whiting  mixed  with  a  little  turpentine  or 
milk,  or  anything  else  to  make  it  stick,  but  it  should  be  put 
on  as  thinly  as  possible ;  the  merest  streak  of  the  brush  will 
break  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  is  quite  enough.  Such  adhesive 
mixtures  come  off  easily  in  autumn  if  the  glass  be  first  wetted 
with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap.  In  the  case  of  plant- 
houses  containing  subjects  that  need  shade — such  as  Ferns, 
Oaladiums,  Orchids,  &c.,  placed  perhaps  with  others  that 
require  most  light — a  compromise  must  be  made  by  using  a 
movable  shading  that  can  be  rolled  up  and  down  as  occasion 
requires.  All  that  our  shade-loving  plants  object  to  is  fierce 
sunlight,  which  some  other  subjects  often  necessarily  occu- 
pying the  same  house  enjoy;  but  the  latter  will  not  suffer 
from  being  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  while 
the  former  will  be  saved.  The  shading  should  not  remain  on 
the  roof  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary,  however.  lu 
span-roofed  houses,  exposing  one  side  of  the  roof  to  t!ue  east, 
and  the  other  to  the  west,  the  shading  should  be  let  dovra  on 
the  respective  sides  before  the  sun  gathers  power,  and  puffed 
up  again  when  its  influence  is  on  the  wane  in  the  afternoon  : 
there  is  never  so  much  danger  after  the  house  has  been  damped 
down,  even  though  the  sun  is  shining  upon  it.  Leau-to 
houses,  which  receive  the  direct  rays  when  they  are  most 
powerful,  require  more  watching ;  and  the  most  dangerous 
period  of  the  day  is  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  between  these  hours  the  shading 
should  be  done  on  hot  days.  Connected  with  the  subject  of 
airing  must  be  mentioned  that  peculiar  accumulation  of 
moisture  which  gathers  upon  the  leaves  during  the  night 
under  certain  conditions,  and  which  is  most  frequently  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  Vines,  the  leaves  of  which  are  often  laden 
with  dewdrops  in  the  morning.  As  a  rule,  this  is  a  welcome 
sign,  for  it  is  often  associated  with  good  health,  and  shows  the 
Vines  to  be  gorged  to  repletion,  and  that  the  night  tempera- 
ture is  not  too  high.  Vines  and  other  plants  will  show  dew- 
drops  in  this  way  when  the  house  is  shut  up  after  a  fine  day 
and  left  all  night  without  fire-heat.  There  is  danger,  however, 
at  such  time  ;  for,  unless  air  be  given  early  in  the  morning  to 
dissipate  the  moisture,  scorching  of  the  leaves  and  scalding  of 
the  berries  will  occur,  through  the  rapid  evaporation  produced 
by  the  sudden  and  free  admission  of  air,  should  the  morning 
prove  bright.  A  chink  of  air  left  on  all  night,  and  a  slight 
increase  by  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  will  generally 
prevent  any  mischief.  Chef, 
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THE    PLANT-LOKB    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 

(Continued  from  p.  18). 

Pumpion. 

Mrs.  Ford.    Go  to,  then.    We'll  use  this  unwholesome  humidity — this 
gross  watery  Pumpion. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.,  so.  3. 

Pumpion,  Pompioii,  aud  Pumpkin  were  general  terms 
including  all  the  Cucurbitaoese,  such  as  Melons,  Gourds, 
Cucumbers,  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  All  were  largely  grown 
in  Shakespeare's  days,  but  I  should  think  the  reference  here 
must  be  to  one  of  the  large  useless  Gourds,  for  Mrs.  Ford's 
comparison  is  to  Falstaff,  and  Gourds  were  grown  large  enough 
to  bear  out  even  that  comparison.  "  The  Gourd  groweth  into 
any  forme  or  fashion  you  would  have  it  ...  .  being 
suffered  to  clime  upon  an  arbour  where  the  fruit  may  hang  ; 
it  hath  beene  seene  to  be  nine  foot  long."  And  the  little  value 
placed  upon  the  whole  tribe  helped  to  bear  out  the  comparison. 
They  were  chiefly  good  to  "  cure  copper  faces,  red  and  shining 
fierce  noses  (as  red  as  red  Roses),  with  pimples,  pumples, 
rubies,  and  such-like  precious  faces."  This  was  Gerarde's 
account  of  the  Cucumber,  while  of  the  Cucumber  Pompion, 
which  was  evidently  our  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  of  which  he 
has  described  and  figured  the  variety  which  we  now  call  the 
Custard  Marrow,  he  says,  "  it  maketh  a  man  apt  and  ready  to 
fall  into  the  disease  called  the  cholericke  passion,  and  of  some 
the  felonie." 

Mrs.  Ford's  comparison  of  a  big,  loutish  man  to  an  over- 
grown Gourd  has  not  been  lost  in  the  English  language,  for 
"  bumpkin  "  is  only  another  form  of  "  Pumpkin,"  and  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  in  his  "  English  Etymologies,"  has  a  very  curious 
account  of  the  antiquity  of  the  nickname.  "  The  Greeks,"  he 
says,  "  called  a  very  weak  and  soft-headed  person  a  Pumpion, 
whence  the  proverb  ■ttittoi'os  fiaXaKwripog,  softer  than  a 
Pumpion ;  and  even  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  incensed  at  the 
timidity  of  his  soldiers,  exclaims  w  Tmrovig,  you  Pumpions  !  So 
also  cornichon  (Cucumber)  is  a  term  of  derision  in  French." 

Tet  the  Pumpion  or  Gourd  had  its  uses,  moral  uses.  Modern 
critics  have  decided  that  Jonah's  Gourd,  "  which  came  up  in  a 
night  and  perished  in  a  night,"  was  not  a  Gourd,  but  the 
Palma  Christi,  or  Castor-oil  tree.  But  our  forefathers  called 
it  a  Gourd,  and  believing  that  it  was  so  they  used  the  Gourd 
to  point  many  a  moral  and  illustrate  many  a  religious  emblem. 
Thus  viewed  it  was  the  standing  emblem  of  the  rapid  growth 
and  quick  decay  of  evil-doers  and  their  evil  deeds.  "Cito  nata, 
cito  pereunt,"  was  the  history  of  the  evil  deeds,  while  the  doers 
of  them  could  only  say — • 


/ 


Quasi  solstitialis  herba  fui, 

Kepente  esortus  sum,  repente  occidi. 

Quince. 


Plaidus, 


'Murse. 


They  called  for  Dates  and  Quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.,  sc.  4. 


Quince  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  "  homespun  actors  " 
in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,''  and  is  no  doubt  there  used 
as  a  ludicrous  name.    The  name  was  anciently  spelt  "  coynes.'> 

And  many  homly  trees  ther  were 
That  Peches,  Coynes,  and  Apples  beere, 
Medlers,  Plowmes,  Perys,  Chesteyns, 
Cherys,  of  which  many  oonfayne  is. 

Chancer  {"  Eomaant  of  the  Rose"). 

The  same  name  occurs  in  the  old  English  vocabularies,  as  in  a 
nominale  of  the  fifteenth  century,  "  htec  cocianus,acoven-tre;" 
in  an  English  vocabulary  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "  Hoc 
coccinum,  a  quoyne,"  and  in  the  treatise  of  Walter  de  Bibles- 
worth,  in  the  thirteenth  century — 

Issi  troverez  en  ce  verger 

Estang  un  sek  Coigner  (a  Coyn-tre,  Quince-tre). 

And  there  is  little  doubt  that  "  Quince "  is  a  corruption  of 
"  Coynes,"  which  again  is  a  corruption,  not  difficult  to  trace,  of 
Cydonia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Crete,  where  the 
Quince  tree  is  indigenous,  and  whence  it  derived  its  name  of 
Pyrus  Cydonia,  or  simply  Cydonia.  If  not  indigenous  else- 
where, in  the  East  it  was  very  soon  cultivated,  and  especially 
in  Palestine.  It  is  not  yet  a  settled  point,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  but  there  is  a  strong  consensus  of  most  of  the  best 


commentators,  that  the  Tappuach  of  Scripture,  always  trans- 
lated Apple,  was  the  Quince.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit 
alluded  to  in  the  Canticles,  "  As  the  Apple  tree  among  the 
trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons ;  I  sat 
down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was 
sweet  to  my  taste ;  "  and  in  Proverbs,  "  A  word  fitly  spoken 
is  like  Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver ;  "  and  to  have 
given  its  name  to  various  places  in  Palestine,  as  Tappuach, 
Beth-Tappuach,  and  Aen-Tappuach. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  Quince  was  held  in  honour 
as  the  fruit  especially  sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  often  represented 
as  holding  a  Quince  in  her  right  hand,  the  gift  which  she 
received  from  Paris.  In  other  sculptures  ''the  amorous  deities 
pull  Quinces  in  gardens  and  play  with  them.  For  persons  to 
send  Quinces  in  presents,  to  throw  them  at  each  other,  to  eat 
them  together,  were  all  tokens  of  love ;  to  dream  of  Quinces 
was  a  sign  of  successful  love  "  (Rosemmaller).  The  custom 
was  handed  down  to  mediceval  times.  It  was  at  a  wedding 
feast  that  "  they  called  for  Dates  and  Quinces  in  the  pastry  ;  " 
and  Brand  quotes  a  curious  passage  from  the  "  Praise  of 
Musicke,"  1.586  ("  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  was  published  in  1596) : 
— "  I  come  to  marriages,  wherein  as  our  ancestors  did  fondly, 
aud  with  a  kind  of  doting,  maintaine  many  rites  and  cere- 
monies, some  whereof  were  either  shadowes  or  abodements  of 
a  pleasant  life  to  come,  as  the  eating  of  a  Quince  Peare  to  be  a 
preparative  of  sweet  and  delightful  dayes  between  the  maried 
persons." 

To  understand  this  high  repute  in  which  the  Quince  was 
held,  we  must  remember  that  the  Quince  of  hot  countries 
differs  somewhat  from  the  English  Quince.  "With  us  the  fruit 
is  of  a  fiue,  handsome  shape,  and  of  a  rich  golden  colour  when 
fully  ripe,  and  of  a  strong  scent,  which  is  very  agreeable  to 
many,  though  too  heavy  and  overpowering  to  others.  But  the 
rind  is  rough  and  woolly,  and  the  flesh  is  harsh  aud  unpalatable, 
and  only  fit  to  be  eaten  when  cooked.  In  hotter  countries  the 
woolly  rind  is  said  to  disappear,  and  the  fruit  can  be  eaten 
raw ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  in  Eastern  countries,  but 
also  in  the  parts  of  Tropical  America  to  which  the  tree  has 
been  introduced  from  Europe. 

In  England  the  Quince  is  probably  less  grown  now  than  it 
was  in  Shakespeare's  time — yet  it  may  well  be  grown  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  even  by  those  who  do  not  appreciate  its 
fruit.  It  forms  a  thick  bush,  with  large  white  flowers,  fol- 
lowed in  the  autumn  by  its  handsome  fruit,  and  requires  no 
care.  "They  love  shadowy,  moist  places" — " It  delighteth  to 
grow  on  plaine  and  even  ground  and  somewhat  moist  withall." 
This  was  Lyte's  and  Gerarde's  experience,  and  I  have  never 
seen  handsomer  bushes  or  finer  fruit  than  I  once  saw  en  some 
neglected  bushes  that  skirted  a  horsepond  on  a  farm  in  Kent ; 
the  trees  were  evidently  revelling  in  their  state  of  moisture 
and  neglect.  The  tree  has  a  horticultural  value  as  giving  an 
excellent  stock  for  Pear-trees,  on  which  it  has  a  very  remark- 
able effect,  for  "  Cabanis  asserts  that  when  certain  Pears  are 
grafted  on  the  Quince,  their  seeds  yield  more  varieties  than  do 
the  seeds  of  the  same  variety  of  Pear  when  grafted  on  the 
wild  Pear  "  (Darwin).  Its  economic  value  is  considered  to  be 
but  small,  being  chiefly  used  for  Marmalade,  but  in  Parkinson's 
time  it  was  in  higher  repute,  for  "  there  is  no  fruit  growing  in 
the  land,"  he  says,  "  that  is  of  so  many  excellent  uses  as  this, 
serving  as  well  to  make  many  dishes  of  meat  for  the  table,  as 
for  banquets,  and  much  more  for  their  physical  virtues,  whereof 
to  write  at  large  is  neither  convenient  for  me  nor  for  this 
work." 

Hadish. 

(1)  Falstaff.    'When  he  was  naked,  he  was  for  all  the  world  like'a  forked 
Radish. 

2nd  Menry  IV.,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

l2)  Falstaff.    If    I    fought  not  with  fifty  of   them,  I'm    a   bunch  of 
Radish. 

1st  Menry  TV.,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Radish  was  so  named  because 
it  was  considered  by  the  Romans,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
us,  the  root  par  excellence.  It  was  used  by  them,  as  by  us, 
"  as  a  stimulus  before  meat,  giving  an  appetite  thereunto" — 

"  acriacircum 
Rapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 
Perrellunt  stomaehum." — Horace. 
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but  it  was  cultivated,  or  allowed  to  grow,  to  a  much,  larger 
size  than  we  now  think  desirable.  Pliny  speaks  o£  Radishes 
weighing  40  lb,  each,  and  others  speak  even  of  60  lb.  and 
100  lb.  But  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  Radish  was  very  much 
what  it  is  now,  a  pleasant  salad  vegetable,  but  ol:  no  great  value. 
We  read,  however,  of  Radishes  being  put  to  strange  uses. 
Lupton,  a  writer  of  Shakespeare's  day,  says  :  "  It  you  would 
kill  snakes  and  adders  strike  them  with  a  large  Radish — and  to 
handle  adders  and  snakes  without  harm,  wash  your  hands 
in  the  juice  of  Radishes  and  you  may  do  without  harm." — 
"  Notable  Things,"  1686. 

We  read  also  of  great  attempts  being  made  to  procure  oil 
from  the  seed,  but  to  no  great  effect.  Hakluyt,  in  describing 
the  sufficiency  of  the  English  soil  to  produce  everything 
necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  says — ■"  So  as  there 
wanteth,  if  colours  might  be  brought  in  and  made  naturall, 
but  onely  oile ;  the  want  whereof  if  any  man  could  devise  to 
supply  at  the  full  with  anything  that  might  become  naturall  in 
this  realme,  he,  whatsoever  he  were  that  might  bring  it  about, 
might  deserve  immortal  fame  in  this  our  Commonwealth,  and 
such  a  devise  was  offered  to  Parliament  and  refused,  because 
they  denied  to  allow  him  a  certain  liberty,  some  others  having 
obtained  the  same  before  that  practised  to  work  that  effect  by 
Radish  seed,  which  onely  made  a  trial  of  small  quantity,  and 
that  went  no  further  to  make  that  oile  in  plenty,  and  now  he 
that  offered  this  devise  was  a  merchant,  and  is  dead,  and 
withal  the  devise  is  dead  with  him." — "  Voiages,"  vol.  2. 

The  Radish  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  but  was  probably 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gardener  under  its  present  name,  but  with  a  closer 
approach  to  the  Latin,  being  called  Rsedic. 

A  curious  testimony  to  the  former  high  reputation  of  the 
Radish  survives  in  the  "Annual  Radish  Feast  at  Levens 
Hall,"  a  custom  dating  from  time  immemorial,  and  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  relic  of  feudal  times,  held  on  May  12th  at 
Levens  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  and  adjoining 
the  high  road  about  midway  between  Kendal  and  Milnthorpe. 
Tradition  hath  it  that  the  Radish  feast  arose  out  of  a  rivalry 
between  the  families  of  Levens  Hall  and  Dallam  Tower,  as  to 
which  should  entertain  the  Corporation  with  their  friends  and 
followers,  and  in  which  Levens  Hall  eventually  carried  the 
palm.  The  feast  is  provided  on  the  bowling  green  in  front  of 
the  Hall,  where  several  long  tables  are  plentifully  spread  with 
Radishes  and  brown  bread  and  butter,  the  tables  being  repeat- 
edly furnished  with  guests. — "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 

Haisins. 

Clown.    Four  pounds  of  Prunes  and  as  many  Raisins  of  the  sun. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  It.,  sc.  2. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Raisin  is  a  corruption  of  raeemus,  a 
bunch  of  Grapes,  we  can  understand  that  the  word  was  not 
always  applied,  as  it  is  now,  to  the  dried  fruit,  but  was  some- 
times applied  to  the  bunch  of  Grapes  as  it  hung  ripe  on  the 
tree.    So  Chaucer  uses  it ; — ■ 

For  no  man  at  the  firste  strote 
He  may  not  f  elle  down  an  Oke  ; 
Nor  of  the  Keisins  have  the  wyne 
Till  Grapes  be  ripe  and  welle  af  jne. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

The  dried  fruit  were  Raisins  of  the  sun,  i.e.,  dried  in  the  sun, 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  were  dried  in  ovens. 
They  were,  of  course,  foreign  fruit,  and  were  largely  imported. 
The  process  of  drying  in  the  sun  is  still  the  method  in  use,  at 
least,  with  "  the  finer  kinds,  such  as  Muscatels,  which  are 
distinguished  as  much  by  the  mode  of  drying  as  by 
the  variety  and  soil  in  which  they  are  grown,  the 
finest  being  dried  on  the  Vines  before  gathering,  the  stalk 
being  partly  cut  through  when  the  fruits  are  ripe,  and  the 
leaves  being  removed  from  near  the  clusters,  so  as  to  allow  the 
full  effect  of  the  sun  in  ripening." 

The  Grape  thus  becomes  a  Raisin,  but  it  is  still  further 
transformed  when  it  reaches  the  cook ;  it  then  becomes  a  Plum, 
for  Plum  pudding  has,  as  we  all  know,  Raisins  for  its  chief 
ingredient  and  certainly  no  Plums ;  and  the  Christmas  pie  into 
which  Jack  Horner  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  Plum 
must  have  beeu  a  mince-pie,  also  made  of  Raisins ;  but  how  a 


cooked  Raisin  came  to  be  called  a  Plum  is  not  recorded.  In 
Devonshire  it  undergoes  a  further  transformation,  for  there 
Raisins  are  called  Figs,  and  a  Plum  pudding  is  called  a  Fig 
pudding. 

Beeds. 

(1)  2iid  Servant.    I  had  as  lief  have  a  Eeed  that  -will  do  me  no  service, 

as  a  partisan  I  could  not  heave. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ii.,  sc.  7. 

(2)  Arviragus.     Fear  no  more  the  frovm  o'  the  great, 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat, 
To  thee  the  Reed  is  as  the  Oak ; 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physick,  must 
All  follow  this  and  come  to  dust. 

Cymbeline,  act  iv,,  sc.  2. 

(3)  Ariel.    His  tears  run  down  his  heard  like  ivinter's  drops 

From  eaves  of  Reeds. 

Tempest,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

(4)  Ariel.    With  hair  up-stai'ing — then  like  Reeds,  not  hair— 

Hid.,  act  i.,  sc.  2. 

(5)  Hotspur.  Swift  Severn's  flood. 

Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  Reeds. 

1st  Henry  IV.,  act  i.,  so.  3. 

(6)  Portia.    And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 

With  a  Reed  voice. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iii.,  sc.  4. 

Reed  is  a  general  term  of  almost  any  water-loving,  grassy 
plant,  and  so  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare.  In  the  Bible  it  is 
perhaps  possible  to  identify  .some  of  the  Reeds  mentioned  with 
the  Sugar  Cans  in  some  places,  with  the  Papyrus  in  others, 
and  with  the  Arundo  Donax.  As  a  Biblical  plant  it  has  a 
special  interest,  not  only  as  giving  the  emblem  of  the  tenderest 
mercy  that  will  be  careful  even  of  "  the  bruised  Reed,"  but 
also  as  entering  largely  into  the  mockery  of  the  Crucifixion. 
"  They  put  a  Reed  in  His  right  hand,"  and  "  they  filled  a  sponge 
full  of  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  a  Reed  and  gave  Him  to 
drink."  The  Reed  in  these  passages  was  probably  the  Arundo 
Donax,  a  very  elegant  Reed,  which  was  used  for  many  pur- 
poses in  Palestine,  and  is  a  most  graceful  plant  for  English 
gardens,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  growing  every  year  from 
12  ft.  to  14  ft.  in  height,  but  very  seldom  flowering. 

But  in  Shakespeare,  as  in  most  writers,  the  Reed  is  simply 
the  emblem  of  weakness,  tossed  about  by  and  bending  to  a 
superior  force,  and  of  little  or  no  use — "  a  Reed  that  will  do  me 
no  service"  (No.  1).  It  is  also  the  emblem  of  the  blessedness 
of  submission,  and  of  the  power  that  lies  in  humility  to  out- 
last its  oppressor. 

Like  as  in  tempest  great. 

Where  wind  doth  bear  the  stroke, 

Much  safer  stands  the  bowing  Reed 
Than  doth  the  stubborn  Oak. 

Shakespeare  mentions  two  uses  to  which  the  Reed  was 
applied,  the  thatching  of  houses  (No.  3),  and  Lhe  making  of 
Pan  or  shepherd's  pipes  (No.  6).  Nor  has  he  anything  to  say 
of  its  beauty,  yet  the  Reeds  of  our  riversides  (Arundo  Phrag- 
mites)  are  most  graceful  plants,  especially  when  they  have  their 
dark  plumes  of  flowers,  and  this  Milton  seems  to  have  felt — ■ 

Forth  flourish't  thick  the  clustering  Tine,  forth  crept 
The  smeUiug  Gourd,  up  stood  the  Comie  Reed, 
Embattled  in  her  field. 

Paradise  Lost,  book  vii. 

Rhubarb. 

Macbeth.    What  Rhubarb,  Senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ? 

Macbeth,  act  v.,  so.  3. 

Shakespeare  could  only  have  known  the  imported  drug,  for 
the  Rheum  was  first  imported  by  Parkinson,  though  it  had 
been  described  in  an  uncertain  way  both  by  Lyte  and  Gerarde. 
Lyte  said — "  Rha,  as  it  is  thought,  hath  great  broade  leaves ;" 
and  then  he  says — "  We  have  found  here  in  the  gardens  of 
certaine  diligent  herboristes  that  strange  plant  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  Rha  or  Rhabarbum ;"  but  from  the 
figure  it  is  very  certain  that  the  plant  was  not  a  Rheum. 
After  the  time  of  Parkinson,  it  was  largely  grown  for  the  sake 
of  producing  the  drug,  though  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  any 
of  the  species  now  grown  in  England  are  the  true  species  that 
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have  so  long  produced  Turkey  Rhubarb.*  The  plant  is  now 
grown  most  extensively  as  a  spring  vegetable,  though  I  cannot 
find  when  it  first  began  to  be  so  used.  Parkinson  evidently 
tried  it  and  thought  well  of  it.  "  The  leaves  have  a  fine  acid 
taste ;  a  syrup,  therefore,  made  with  the  juice  and  sugar  cannot 
but  be  very  effectual  in  dejected  appetites."  Yet  even  in  1807 
Professor  Martyn,  the  editor  of  "  Millar's  Dictionary,"  in  a 
long  article  on  the  Rhubarb,  makes  no  mention  of  its  culinary 
qualities,  but  in  1822  Phillips  speaks  of  it  as  largely  cultivated 
for  spring  tarts,  and  forced  for  the  London  markets,  "  medical 
men  recommending  it  as  one  of  the  most  cooling  and  whole- 
some tarts  sent  to  table." 

As  a  garden  plant  the  Rhubarb  is  highly  ornamental,  though 
it  is  seldom  seen  out  of  the  kitchen  garden,  but  where  room 
can  be  given  to  it.  Rheum  palmatum  will  always  be  admired 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  foliage  plants.  The  finest  species 
of  the  family  is  the  Himalayan  Rheum  nobile,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  grow.  Botanically  the  Rhubarb  is  allied  to 
the  Dock  and  Sorrel,  and  all  the  species  are  herbaceous. 

Bice. 

Clown.  Let  me  see.  What  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheepsheariBfr  feast  P 
Three  pound  of  sugar,  five  pound  of  Currants,  Kice.  Wlat  will 
this  sister  of  mine  do  with  Rice  ? 

TFtnte-'s  Tale,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 

Shakespeare  may  have  had  no  more  acquaintance  with  Rice 
than  his  knowledge  of  the  imported  grain,  which  seems  to 
have  been  long  ago  introduced  into  England,  for  in  a  nominale 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  have  "  Hoc  risi,  indeclinabile, 
ryse."  Tet  lie  may  have  seen  the  plant,  for  Gerarde  grew 
it  in  his  London  garden,  though  "the  floure  did  not  show 
itselfe  by  reason  of  the  injurie  of  our  unseasonable  yeare 
1596."  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  was  soon  transferred  to 
Europe  as  a  nourishing  and  wholesome  grain,  especially  for 
invalids — "  sume  hoc  ptisanarium  oryzas,"  says  the  doctor  to  his 
patient  in  Horace.  It  has  been  occasionally  grown  in  England 
as  a  curiosity,  but  seldom  comes  to  any  degree  of  perfection 
out-of-doors,  as  it  requires  a  mixture  of  moisture  and  heat 
that  we  cannot  easily  give  it.  There  are  said  to  be  species  in 
the  north  of  China  growing  in  dry  places,  which  would  perhaps 
be  hardy  in  England  and  easier  of  cultivation,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have  ever  been  introduced. 

H.  N.  Ellacombe. 
CTo  he  coniinued). 


Effects  of  the  Winter  of  1860-61  on  Shrubs  at  Penrose. 
— August,  1860,  was  clondy  and  wet  (21  days'  rain),  and  snmmer 
.obooto  -if  ehrnbs  were  not  ripened  properly.  Winter  began  early,  and 
half-hardy  shrubs,  whose  young  branches  were  still  full  of  sap,  suf. 
fered  severely  in  Cornwall,  whilst  the  same  kinds  survived  the  winter 
in  the  euburbs  of  London. 


ShbuBS    KILLSD    AT   PbTTBOSB. 

Abutilon  vitifolinm  (some). 

Acacia  lophantha  (all). 

Araucaria  brasiliana  (all). 

Arundo  Dorax. 

Benthamia  fragifera  (some). 

Cineraria  arborea. 

Cedrus  Deodara  (some). 

Daphne  purpurea. 

Jnniperus  flaccida. 

Mesembryanthemums  (all). 

Olive. 

Paulownia  imperialis  (all  but  one), 

Physiantbus  albiflorus. 

Piptanthus. 

Pittosporum. 

Thuja  Donneyana. 

Veronica  picta  (all). 

Died  back,  sri  becoveeei)  suice. 
Acacia  dealbata. 
Deciduous  Cypress. 


Humea. 

Rnen  Macartneyana. 

Viburnum  suspen&um. 

IlfJUBED, 

Azalea  (various). 

Benthamia  fragifera  (all,  and  some 

killed). 
Cedrus  Deodara. 
Hydrangea. 
Hydrangea  japonica. 
Liqnidambar. 
Rhododendrons  (some), 

Unihjtjbed. 
Araucaria  imbricate  (all). 
Camellia  japonica, 

Jnniperus  (various,  except  flaccida), 
Phygelia  capensis. 
Pomegranate. 
Rhododendron  ponticum. 
Thuja  nepalensis. 


Injury  to  trees  was  rot  gfnerally  registered,  but  Pinns  anstriaca 
Buffered  mnch  more  than  Pinaster,  Pinns  insignia  Buffered  from 
snow, — John  Jope  Eogers, 


•  When  writing  the  above,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  Bhenm  officinale,  and 
other  species,  are  largely  grown  in  England  solely  for  their  medical  uses,  and 
that  very  good  Rhubarb  is  produced.  But  in  The  Gabdbn  for  .Tuly  7, 1  find  a 
vei-y  interesting  accouit  o£  the  growth  of  Rhubarb  by  Mr.  trsher.  near  Ban- 
bury.—H.  N.  E. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  LONDON  GARDENS. 
The  rains  which  we  have  lately  had  have  greatly  altered  the 
appearance  of  gardens  in  and  around  London  for  the  better, 
and  some  plants  have  become  wonderfully  improved  ;  but  no 
amount  of  fine  weather  can  wholly  obliterate  the  effects  of 
the  disastrous  easterly  winds  and  frosts  experienced  late  in 
the  spring.  Lilies  have  suffered  severely,  especially  the  south 
European  red  Lilies,  Humboldti,  Washingtonianum,  super- 
bum,  canadense,  and  the  early  flowering  forms  of  colchicum. 
The  later-flowering  ones   look  well,  and  from  them  we  may 


Gilia  liniflora. 

safely  expect  a  good  display.  The  finest  Lily  at  present  in 
flower  is  L.  Szovitzianum,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
Lilies  ;  it  grows  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  and  bears  from 
four  to  ten  sweet-scented  flowers  on  a  stem,  the  colours 
varying  from  creamy-white  to  deep  golden  yellow;  of  these 
there  are  some  thousands  in  flower  in  the  north  of  London. 
L.  elegans  and  its  numerous  varieties  also  afford  a  blaze  of 
colour  just  now,  some  kinds  having  from   three  to  five  large 


Godetia  rubicunda. 


Lilium  Szovitzianum, 


flowers  on  stems  not  more  than  6  in,  above  the  ground,  L. 
tenuifolium,  also  in  flower,  is  vivid  scarlet;  and  L.  philadel- 
phicum,  on  a  warm  sunny  border,  is  likewise  in  fine  condition, 
as  is  also  L,  Washingtonianum  and  its  purple  variety.  Most 
of  the  Calif ornian  section,  indeed,  will  prove  grand  additions 
to  our  list  of  hardy  plants,  as  they  appear  to  grow  almost  any- 
where, and  they  are  not  injured  in  the  slightest  by  the  late 
spring,  L,  canadense,  which  is  very  showy,  varies  consider- 
ably in  colour  ;  the  most  beautiful  is  the  Californian  variety 
called  parvum.  L.  longiflornm  and  L.  Browni  are  just  open- 
ing ;  L,  excelsum  and  L,   candidum  and  its  varieties  are  also 
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Slender  Loosestrife  (Ly thrum  virgatam). 


Calandrinia  discolor. 


Phlomis  Herba-venti. 


Bird's-foot  Stonecrop  (Sedum  pulcliellum) 


Large  Evening  Primrose  (tEnothera  grandiflora). 


Gilia  tricolor. 


Devil-in-a-bush  (Nigella  damascene). 


Mountain  Sheep  Scabious  (Jasione  montana). 


Gilia  laciniata. 


Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis,  var.), 
SOME    HARDY    FLOWERS    OF    THE    WEEK    IN    LONDON    GARDENS. 


Common  Baueberry  (Actsea  spicata). 
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coming  finely  into  flower.  Of  Martagons,  the  most  beautiful  is 
the  white,  and  all  the  varieties  of  bulbiferura  and  croceum  are 
likewise  pretty.  These  constitute  the  best  of  this  family  now 
in  bloom.  English  Irises  still  form  an  attractive  group,  and 
some  of  the  late-flowering  Ixias,  especially  I.  longiflora,  are 
in  perfection  in  some  of  the  London  establishments.  Brodisea 
coooiuea,  a  perfect  gem,  should  be  grown  by  every  one ;  it  has 
been  in  flower  a  month  and  is  now  as  fresh  as  ever.  B.  grandi- 
flora,  congesta,  and  capitata,  are  likewise  pretty,  and  the  curi- 
ous climbing  B.  volubilis  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  lovers 
of  hardy  plants.  Alstroamerias  are  just  in  perfection,  as  are 
also  some  of  the  Bomareas  ;  B.  oculata,  a  handsome  climbing 
plant,  has  dark  olive-green  foliage  and  numerous  heads  of 
deep  crimson  flowers.  Triteleia  laxa,  and  Allium  acuminatum, 
are  at  their  best ;  both  are  perfectly  hardy  and  exceedingly  orna- 
mental. Tropseolum  polyphyllum  is  now  a  mass  of  golden- 
yellow — a  lovely  plant,  and  yet  almost  unknown  ;  it  succeeds 
in  nearly  any  position,  is  easily  propagated,  quite  hardy,  and 
attractive  from  the  moment  it  starts  growing  in  spring  until  it 
has  done  flowering.  Sparaxis  pulcherrima  is  still  showy, 
although  now  past  its  best.  Amaryllis  longifolia  and  the  white 
variety  are  very  conspicuous  :  their  stately  heads  of  long, 
tubular  flowers  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  every  garden.  Freesia 
odorata,  and  the  variety  Leichtlini,  are  just  expanding  in  the 
open  ground,  but  they  are  better  adapted  for  pot  culture 
indoors ;  as  pot  plants  (sis  in  a  •5-in.  pot)  they  are  superb. 
In  the  bulb  grounds  there  are  at  least  thirty  varieties  of 
Gladioli  now  in  full  bloom,  principally  varieties  of  G.  ramosus, 
trimaculatus,  Oolvilli,  and  sagittalis  ;  among  the  best  may  be 
mentioned  G.  Colvilli  var.  The  Bride,  pure  white,  a  most  useful 
plant  for  cutting  from ;  Queen  Victoria,  Princess  Mathilde, 
insignis,  Laviuia,  Little  Beauty,  emicans,  and  Rosa  mundi,  are 
also  beautiful  and  invaluable  in  a  cut  state.  They  will  grow 
in  any  moderately  light  soil,  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  years.  Among  perennials,  Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile  is  now  in  perfection,  some  of  the  strongest  plants 
bearing  three  and  even  four  flowers.  For  this  Lady's- 
slipper  Orchis  foliosa  makes  a  good  companion,  both 
growing  freely  in  peaty  soil  in  a  quiet  shady  nook.  Phlox 
ovata  makes  a  fine  deep  rose-coloured  border  plant  about 
1  ft.  or  so  high.  Onosma  tauricum  (deep  yellow)  and  O.echioides 
((jreamy  white  and  very  fragrant)  are  also  two  good  plants  for 
the  front  row  of  a  herbaceous  border.  Symphyandra  Wanneri, 
a  charming  little  Alpine  closely  allied  to  the  Campanula,  forms 
a  pyramid  of  purple  flowers ;  Lysimachia  lupinoides,  a  Japanese 
species,  I  believe,  and  probably  not  very  hardy,  bears  abundance 
of  white  flowers ;  and  among  the  Campanulas  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  varieties  of  0.  turbinata,  pusilla,  pumila, 
garganica,  muralis,  carpatica,  lactiflora,  and  numerous  forms  of 
the  old  Peach-leaved  Bell-flower  O.persicifolia.  Actaaa  raoemosa 
is  0  stout-growing  border  plant  which  bears  drooping  spikes 
of  white  Sowers.  SpiraBa  Aruucus,  when  furnished  with 
feathery  plumes  of  white  flowers,  is  a  good  plant  for  the 
margins  of  shrubbery  borders.  Wyethia  amazonica  is  a  showy 
Californian  Composite,  which  bears  bright  yellow  flowers  4  in. 
in  diameter ;  and  Linum  viscosum  is  one  of  the  best  perennial 
Flaxes,  and  is  easily  grown.  The  Cape  ForgeC-me-not 
(Anohusa  capensis)  although  not  hardy  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing, treated  as  an  annual ;  its  flowers  are  deep  gentian  blue, 
and  they  last  until  late  in  the  autumn  ;  Edraianthus  dalmaticus, 
with  numerous  purple  flowers  and  a  dwarf  prostrate  habit,  is 
at  present  very  attractive  ;  and  Sedum  pulc^ellum,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Stoneorops,  is  very  floriferous  on  rock- 
work,  the  flowers  being  of  a  light  rose  colour.  A.  P. 


Tlie  Australian  Pitljury. — Baron  Mueller  has  given,  in  an  Australian 
medical  journal,  an  account  of  his  examination  of  the  leaves  of  the  Pitbury, 
said  to  be  of  marvellous  power  as  a  stimulant,  and  to  be  found  growing  in 
desert  scrubs  from  the  Darling  River  and  Barcoo  to  West  Australia.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Duboisia  Hopwoodii,  described  by  him  in 
1S61,  the  leaves  of  which  are  chewed  by  the  natives  of  Central  Australia  to 
invigorate  themselves  during  long  foot  journeys  through  deserts.  The  blacks, 
he  says,  use  the  Duboisia  to  excite  their  courage  in  warfare  ;  a  large  dose  in- 
furiates them.  The  "  Sydney  Herald  "  la  informed  also  that  some  dry  leaves 
and  small  stems,  said  to  come  from  far  beyond  the  Barcoo  country,  and  called 
"  pitcherine,"  are  used  by  the  aboriginals  as  we  use  Tobacco,  for  both  chewing 
and  smoking,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  small  quantity  causes  agreeable  exhilara- 
tion, prolonged  use  resulting  in  intense  excitement. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

By  J.  H.  Tefhbdi,!,  and  Asa  Geit. 

Ltnn.eus,  in  "  Species  Plantaram,"  gave  to  the  Jerugalem  Artichoke 
(Helianthas  tnberosas)  the  habitat  in  Brasilia.  In  hia  earlier 
"  Hortu3  Cliffortianua  "  the  habitat  assigned  was  Canada.  M. 
Alphorse  De  CandoUe,  in  his  "  Geographie  Botaniqne,"  ii.,  824  (1855), 
refers  to  this  as  "  decidedly  an  error,  at  least  aa  to  Canada  properly  so 
called,"  assigns  good  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  come  from 
Brazil,  nor  from  Peru  (to  which  the  name  under  which  it  appeared 
in  cultivation  in  the  Farneas  garden  seemed  to  refer),  but  in  all  pro. 
bability  from  Mexico  or  the  United  States.  He  adda  that  Humboldt 
did  not  meet  with  it  in  any  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  About  this 
time  I  received  from  my  friend  and  correspondent,  the  late  Dr.  Short, 
of  Kentucky,  some  long  and  narrow  tubera  of  Helianthus  doroniooidea, 
with  the  statement  that  he  and  some  of  the  neighbours  found  them 
good  food  for  hoga,  and,  if  I  rightly  remember,  had  planted  them  for 
that  purpose.  They  were  planted  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  ; 
after  two  or  three  years  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  tubers  produced 
were  thicker  and  shorter  ;  some  of  these  were  cooked  along  with 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  found  to  resemble  them  in  flavour, 
although  coarser.  Consequently,  in  the  aecond  edition  of  my  "  Manual 
of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States"  (1856),  it  ia  atated  that 
H.  doronicoides  ia  moat  probably  the  original  of  H.  tuberoaua.  Thia 
opinion  was  strengthened  year  after  year  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
tubers.and  by  the  close  similarity  of  the  herbage  and  flowers  of  the  two 
plants,  aa  they  grew  side  by  side  ;  indeed,  aa  the  two  patches  were 
allowed  to  run  together  in  a  waste  or  neglected  place,  they  have 
become  in  a  meaaure  confounded.  Wiahing  to  obtain  an  unmixed 
stock,  I  applied  laat  autumn  to  Prof.  J.  M.  Coulter,  of  Hanover, 
Indiana,  and  received  from  him  a  good  number  of  tubera  from  wild 
plants  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  will  now  be  grown.  Some  of 
these  were  slender,  some  thicker  and  shorter,  and  a  few  were  to  all 
appearance  identical  with  Jerusalem  Artichokes.  If  they  were  really 
all  from  one  stock,  aa  there  ia  reason  to  believe,  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Helianthus  tuberoaua  ia  well-nigh  settled.  We  were  now 
interested  to  know  whether  our  Indiana — at  least  those  of  the 
Miaaissippi  Valley,  where  H.  doronicoides  belongs — were  known  to 
cultivate  these  tubers  or  to  use  them  for  food.  Recently  a  note  in 
the  "  American  Agriculturist"  called  attention  to  a  sentence  in  Dr. 
Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  i.,  27,  stating  that  the  Indians  of 
that  region  raised,  among  other  articles  of  food,  '*  a  species  of  Sun- 
flower, whose  esculent  tuberous  root  resembled  the  Artichoke  in 
taste."  The  venerable  historian  found  himself  at  the  moment  unable 
to  refer  me  to  the  sources  of  this  statement ;  but,  as  it  waa  now  cer. 
tain  that  some  record  of  the  kind  exiated,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Trumbull, 
who  obligingly  and  promptly  supplied  the  information  required,  and 
placed  it  at  my  disposal  in  the  following  letter  : — 

Hartford,  Conn.,  March  26,  1877. 
My  deak  Pkof.  Geat  : — I  cannot  refer  you  to  the  authority 
for  Dr.  Palfrey's  statement  that  the  Indiana  of  New  England  cnlti.  . 
vated  "  a  species  of  Sunflower  whose  esculent  tuberous  root  re- 
sembled the  Artichoke  in  taste,"  buc  there  can  be,  I  think,  little 
doubt  of  the  fact.  The  historical  evidence  that  "  artischoki  sub 
terra  "  were  cultivated  in  Canada  and  in  some  parts  of  New  England 
before  the  coming  of  Europeans,  is  tolerably  clear.  The  only  ques- 
tion, if  there  be  any,  is  as  to  apaoies,  and  thia  doea  not  appear  to 
have  been  raised  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  was  known  to  English  and  Continental  botanists.  I  can 
discover  no  authority  whatever,  before  1700,  for  ascribing;  to  the 
Helianthus  tuberosus  either  a  Brazilian  or  a  Mexican  origin,  except 
■ — and  the  exception  is  unimportant — in  C.  Bauhin's  identiScatiou 
(in  his  "  Pinax,"  277)  with  Helianthemum  indioum  tuberosum  (H. 
tuberoaua),  of  a  plant  that  he  had  described  in  his  earlier 
"  Prodomua  "  (ed.  1671,  p.  70)  aa  Chrysanthemon  latifolium  Brasi. 
lianum,  from  a  dry  specimen  sent  to  him  *'eo  nomine"  from  the 
garden  of  Contarini.  The  first  trace  I  find  of  this  species  in  Europe, 
ia  in  the  second  part  (cap.  6)  of  Fabio  Colonna'a  "  Ecpbrasis  minus 
coguitarum  stirpium,"  published  at  Rome  in  1616.  He  described  it 
from  a  plant  growing  in  the  garden  of  Cardinal  Farnese.  The  Sun- 
flower was  already  well  known  to  European  botanists,  and  had  been 
described  and  figured  by  Dodoens  (1563)  and  Lobel  (1576)  as 
Chrysanthemum  peruvianum  and  Flos  solis  peruvianas.  With  refer, 
ence  to  these  descriptions,  probably  Colonna  gave  the  new  species 
the  name  of  Aster  peruanus  tnberosa  radice,  otherwise  Solis  flos 
Farnesianua.  (He  gave  a  more  particular  description  of  the  plant 
in  his  annotations  to  Recchi's  Hernandez,  Plant.  Mexio.  Hist.,  1651, 
pp.  878,  881,  as  Peruanus  Solis  flos  ex  Indiis  tuberosus).  The  author 
of  the  "Descriptio  variorum  plantarum,  in  Horto  Farnesiano,"  pub. 
lished  under  the  name  of  Tobias  Aldinns  (Rome,  1625),  gave  some 
account  of  the  roots,  which  he  calls  Tubera  indica,  of  the  "  Solis 
Flos  tuberosus,  seu  Flos  Farnesianua  Fabii  Columnse"  (p.  91).     It 
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may  be'obaerved  that  several  of  the  rarer  plants  in  the  Farneaa  gar. 

den  at  this    time  were  from  Canada  and  Virginia.     The  Passion. 

flower  (admirably  figured  by   Aldinus)   is  described  under  its  Vir. 

ginian  name,  Maraoot  (the  Maracooks  of  John  Smith  and  Straohey)  j 

and  a    Campanula  americana  ia  otherwise  named  Campanula  vir. 

giniana,  sen  ex  Virginiis  inaulis.     C.  Bauhin,  in  his  "  Pinax  "    (first 

published  in  1633),  ed.  1G71,  p.  276,  notes  that  the  Helianthemum 

indioum  tuberosum  is  called  Chrysanthemum  e  Canada,   quibusdam. 

Canada   et   Artischoki   sub    terra,  aliis.     Gigantea,  Bargundis.     P. 

Laurenberg,    Apparat.  Plant.   (Rostock,    1632),   names   the   species 

Adenes  canadensis  or  Flos  solis  glandulosus.     Ant.   Vallot,   "  Hortus 

Regis  Paris.,"  1665  (as   cited  by  Bauhin)   gives  the   names  Canada 

and  Artischoki  sub  terra,  and  Canadas,  and  describes  also   Helemum 

canadense   altissimum,  Vosaoan  dictum,    which    Tournefort    distin. 

guishes  as   Corona  Solis  rapnnculi   radice   (Inst.   Herb.,    490),  and 

which  became   H.   strumosus.     Vosacan,  by  the  way,  is  a  French 

fashion  of   writing   the   Algonkin   word   wassakone   or  luassahwan, 

which  means  a   "  bright   yellow  flower."     The  modern  Chippewaya 

give  this  name  to  the  flowers  of  the  Pumpkin  and   Squash.     Under 

whatever  name  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  was  described,  there  seems 

to  have  been  a  general  agreement  among  Baropeau  botanists  that 

it  came  from  Canada.     F.  Schuyl,  Catal.  Horti   Lugd.   Bat.  (Heidel- 

berg,  1672),  varies  the  specific  name  to  Chrysanthemum  canadense 

arumosam.     P.  Amman,  Charao.  Plant.  Nat.   (1676),  has   Helemum 

canadense.     It  was  introduced  to  England  about  1617-    In  that  year, 

Mr.  John  Goodyer,   of  Maple  Durham,   Hampshire,   "  received  two 

roots  thereof  from  Mr.  Franquevill,  of  London,"  which  were  planted 

and  enabled  him,  before  1621,  to  "  store  Hampshire."     He  wrote  an 

account  of  the  plant,  under  date  of  October  17,  1621,  for  T.  Johnson 

— who  printed  it  in  his  edition  of    Gerarde,  1636    (p.  753).     Before 

this  species  had  been  figured  and   described   by  J.   Parkinson,   in 

"  Paradisus  Terrestris  "  (London,  1629),  as  Battatas  de  Canada,  and 

in  his  "  Theater  of  Plants,"  1640  (p.  1383)  he  haa  the  figure— a  good 

one — without  the  description,  under  the  names  Battatas   de  Canada, 

the  French  Battatas,  or  Hierusalem  Artichoke.     Johnson  in  Gerarde 

(p.  753),  refers  to  Parkinson's  description,  and  gives  the  name   as 

Flos  Solis  pyramidalis,  Jerusalem  Artichoke.     It  already  grew  well 

and  plentifally  in  many  parts  ef  England. 

The   notices  by  early  voyagers,  of    Gronnd-nuts   eaten  by  the 
Indians,  are  generally  so  brief  and  so  vague,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  the  three  or  four  species  mentioned  under  that   name  or 
its  equivalents.     The   Solanum  tuberosum,   Apios  tuberosa,  Aralia 
trifolia,  and  a  Cyperus  (articulatua  ?)  were  all  Ground-nuts,  or  Earth- 
nuts.     We  find,  however,  in  a  few  instances,  unmistakable  mention 
of  the  roots  already  known  in  Europe  as  Canadian.     Brereton,  in  hia 
account  of  Gosnold's  voyage  to  New  England  in  1602,  notes  the 
"great  store  of  Ground-nuta  found  on  all  the  Elizabeth  Islands." 
They  grow  "  forty  together  on  a  string,  some  of  them  being  as  large 
as  a  hen's  egg  "  (Purchas,  iv.,   1651),     These  doubtless  were  the 
roots    of     Apios    tuberosa ;    but    when    Cham  plain,    a    few   years 
later    (1605-08)    was    in    the    same    region,    he    very    frequently 
observed  that    the   Almouohiquois  Indiana    near  Point  Mallebarre 
(Nausat    Harbour,    probably),    had    •'  force     des     racines    qu'els 
oultivent,  lesquelles   ont  le  gout  d'artiohant"  (Voyages,  ed.  1632,  p. 
84).     And  it  ia  to   theae  roots,  evidently,  that  Leacarbot  alludes  in 
"  Histoire  de   la   Nouv.    France,"    1612   (p.  840)  :  Here  -is   in   the 
country  of  the  Armouchiquoi3,(i.  e.,  New  England,  west  and  south 
of  Maine,)  a  certain  kind  of  roots  "  grosses  comme   naveaux,   trea 
exoellentes  si  manger,  ayans  uu  gout  retirant  aux  cardes,  mais  plus 
agreable,    lesquelles  plautees   multiplient  en  telle  fa^on  que   c'est 
merveille ;  "  and  he  thinks  theae  muat  be  the  Afrodillea    deacribed 
by  Pliny.    Sagard-Theodat,  Hist,  du  Canada,  p.  785  (1636),  mentions 
the  cultivation  of  the  Sunflower  by  the  Hurons — who  extracted  oil 
from  its  aeeda — and  names  also  the  "  roots  that  we  [the  French]  call 
Canadiennes  or  Pommes  de  Canada,  and  that  the  Hurons  call  Oras- 
queinta,  which  are  not  very  common  in  their  country.     They  eat  them 
raw,  as  well  as  cooked,  as  they  eat  another  sort  of  root  resembling 
Parsnip  [Slum  lineare  ?],  which  they  call   Sondhratates  and  which 
are  much  better  ;  but  they  seldom  gave  us  these,  and  only  when  they 
received  some  present  from  us  or  when  we  visited  them  in   their 
cabins."      He   goes  on  to  speak  of  "  patates,  fort  grosses  et  trea 
excellentea,"  some  of  which  he  had  obtained  from  an  English  vessel 
captured  by  the  French ;  but  none  of  these  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Huron  country,  nor  could  the  Indiana  tell  him  the  name  of  them ;  and 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  brought  some  with  him  for  planting, 
since  "  this  root,  being  cut  in  pieces  and  planted,  quickly  grows  and 
multiplies,  it  is  said,  like  the  pommes  de   Canada"  (pp.  781,  782). 
It  ia  plain  that  the  Huron  roota  first  mentioned  were,  or  that  Sagard 
believed   them   to   be,     Jerusalem    Artichokes — already  known    as 
Canadian.     I   find   no   mention  of  the  Artichoke  in  Virginia,  or  the 
Southern   Colonies,  before  it  was    cultivated   by   Anglo-Americans. 
The  author  of  "  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,"  printed  in  1649, 


says  that  the  English  planters  have  (inter  alia)  "  roots  of  several 
kindes,  Potatoes,  Sparagua,  Garrets,  .  .  .  and  Hartichokes." 
Beverly,  ("Hist,  of  Virginia,"  1722,  p.  254),  mentions  Batatas 
Canadensis,  or  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  as  planted  by  some  of  the  Eng. 
lish,  for  brewing  beer.  Yet  the  name  of  one  of  the  esculent  roots 
mentioned  by  Hariot  ("Brief  and  True  Report,"  <tc.,  1585)  ought  to 
belong  to  some  species  of  Sunflower — and  if  to  any,  to  H.  tuberosus. 
Hariot  names  three  tuberous  roota  found  in  Virginia :—"  Openauk,  a 
kind  of  roots  of  round  form,  aome  of  the  bignea  of  Walnuts,  some 
far  greater,  which  are  found  in  moist  and  marish  grounds  growing 
many  together  one  by  another  in  ropea,  or  aa  though  they  were 
faatened  with  a  string.  Being  boiled  or  aodden,  they  are  very  good 
meate."  [C.  Bauhin  ("  Prodromus,"  89)  ideutiBes  these  with 
Solanum  tuberosum  eaculantum — and  has  been  followed  by  later  wri- 
ters. The  description  seems  to  me  to  indicate  Apios  tuberosa.] 
"  Kaishucpenauk,  a  white  kind  of  roots  about  the  bigues  of  hen  egs 
and  nere  of  that  forme  :  their  taste', was  not  so  good  to  our  seeming 
as  of  the  other,  and  therefore  their  place  and  manner  of  growing 
not  so  much  cared  for  by  va  ;  the  inhabitants  notwithstanding  vsed 
to  boile  and  eat  many."  These  may  be  Virginia  Potatoes,  but  their 
name,  if  Hariot  recorded  it  correctly,  means  Sun-tubers.  The  etymo. 
logy  is  perfectly  clear.  The  other  roots  described  by  Hariot, 
Okeepenauk  are  alsoof  round.'shape,  found  in  dry  grounds  ;  some  are 
of  the  bigues  of  a  man's  head,"  &a.  Theae  must  be  the  Tubera  terrse 
maxima,  of  Clayton,  vulgo  Tuckahoo,  which  Gronovius  (Fl.  Virgin., 
205)  refers  to  Lycoperdon  solidum,  and  for  which  Rafinesque 
(Med.  PI.  ii.,  270)  proposed  a  new  genus,  Tnoahus.  Kalm  describes 
them  ("  Travels,"  i.,  225)  as  Truffles.  Fries  (El.  Fung,  ii.,  39)  assigns 
them  to  his  Paohyma  Cocoa. 

Writing  in  haste  and  with  frequent  interruptions,  it  has  been  possi- 
ble  to  do  little  more  than  copy,  without  condensing  or  arranging,  such 
notes  as  I  had  before  me.  They  have  extended  to  such  a  length  that 
I  must  not  add  even  an  apology  for  the  superfluous  matter. 

J.  H.  Trumbull. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  came  the  French  name  of 
these  Helianthua  tubers,  Topinambonr,  it  being  the  only  thing 
in  the  case  which,  as  Mr.  Trumbull  remarks,  "  looks  to  a 
Brazilian  origin,  as  it  seems  to  be  derived  (and  so  Littre  gives  it) 
from  the  Topinamboux  Indians  of  Brazil."  The  English  name 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  comes,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  Italian 
Girasola,  i.  e.,  Sunflower.  As  to  the  annual  Sunflower,  or  Helianthua 
annuus,  said  by  Linnaeus  to  come  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  I  have  for 
some  years  been  convinced  that  its  original  is  the  H.  lenticnlaris  of 
Douglas,  which  again  ia  probably  only  a  larger  form  of  H.  petiolaris 
of  Nuttall,  natives  of  the  western  part  of  the  Miaaissippi  Valley  and 
of  the  plains  to  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  an  interest, 
ing  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  Sagard  (as  mentioned  in  the 
above  communication)  andChamplain  found  this  Sunflower  in  cnltiva. 
tion  by  the  Huron  Indians,  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  of  its  seeds,  which 
they  uaed  for  hair  oil. — "  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEUIT  GARDEN. 

Early  Victoria  F  each.— This  appears  to  be  a  capita,!  variety  for  early 
forcing,  and  not  so  commonly  met  with  a3  its  merits  deserve.  It  is  a  good 
averago-sized  Peach,  o£  excellent  Bavour,  and  a  capital  cropper,  .,ad  it  has  a 
hardy  constitution.  I  have  a  tree  which  has  prodaced  very  heayy  crops  o£  fine 
Jrait  during  the  past  four  seasons  without  showing  any  sigas  of  weakness,  &c. 
The  house  in  which  it  is  growing  has  never  been  forced  before  this  season,  and 
yet  the  fruit  was  ripe  on  Early  Victoria  on  Jane  13,  qaite  three  weeks  before 
the  other  tree  in  the  same  house,  which  is  a  Bellegarde. — H.  I.  0. 

Vines  and  Potasli.— As  the  result  of  some  experiments  made  by  M. 
Andoynaud,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Montpellier,  on  the 
inflaence  of  manures  containing  potash  on  the  growth  of  the  Vme,  recorded 
in  the  "Annales  Agronomiqnes,"  it  ia  stated  (.1)  that  sulphate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium  have  a  marked  inSoence  on  the  development  of  the  Vine, 
and  nitrate  of  potash  still  more  so,  while  carbonate  of  potash  is  loss  effljient. 
2  That  weak  plants  of  Vines  appear  to  appropriate  as  much  manure  as  strong 
ones.  3.  An  excess  of  nitrogenous  manure  is  more  hurtful  than  useful.  4. 
Potash  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  manures  for  the  Vine,  that  which 
exists  already  in  the  soil  being  usually  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  readily 
absorbed.  The  absorption  of  the  potash  seems  to  be  associated  with  that  of 
the  other  f ertiUzing  principles.  5.  The  potash  from  the  root  passes  to  the  stem, 
to  the  leaves,  then  to  the  shoots,  and  ultimately  to  the  fruit.  6.  Only  a  part  of 
the  potash  taken  up  by  the  root  is  used  up,  since  after  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
a  considerable  reserve  store  is  found  in  the  wood.  It  wdl  oe  seen  that  M. 
Audoynaud's  researches  are  quite  in  conformity  with  the  plan  advocated  by 
Mr.  Wildsmith  of  employing  wood  ashes  as  a  mmure  for  Viae  borders.— 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 

Old  Bird-cherry  Tree.— The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  an  old  Bird- 
cherry  tree  (Prnnns  Padus)  growing  in  Bccleshall  churchyard.  Close  to  the 
ground  its  circumference  is  3  ft.  at  1  ft.  up,  2  ft.  6  in. ;  at  4  ft.  up,  2  ft.  5  in. ; 
at  4  ft.it  branches  into  two  pans,  the  diameter  of  the  branches  when  in 
bloom  is  28  ft.,  and  the  height  26  ft.  I  cannot  form  any  idea  of  its  age,  bnt  an 
old  person  of  thirty-five  years'  residence  says  it  seems  to  have  altered  but  little 
during  that  time:  there  was  another  tree  of  similar  size,  bat  it  was  blown  down 
a  few°years  ago.— T,  L,  Bailbt,  SoU  Souse,  AhleyiaU,  Sheffield. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE    SILVER    TIR. 

(PICEA   PECTINATA.). 

This  Fir,  which  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and  other 
temperate  regions.was  introduced  into  this  country  as  far  back 
as  1603.     Its  leaves  are  dark,  glossy  above  and  silvery  beneath, 
and  the  branches   grow  in  regular  whorls  round  the  stem, 
which  is  erect  and  not  very  tapering.     The  cones,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  of  the  Spruce  Fir,  are  upright,  while  the 
cones  of  the  latter  are 
pendent  and  hang  on 
the  tree  for  a  longer 
period.      The    Silver 
Fir  is,  I  believe,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the 
loftiest-growing  Coni- 
fer which  we  have  in 
Britain.    It  is  a  ma- 
jestic    tree      either 
singly  or  in  a  clump, 
and     when      planted 
sufficiently    apart    to 
allow  its  branches  full 
development,     it     be- 
comes feathered  to  the 
ground.     Its  habit  is 
symmetrical,       pyra- 
midal, and  very   for- 
mal .particularly  when 
young ;    when   old   it 
presents     a     greater 
variety   of    form   and 
exhibits     many     pic- 
turesque     feat  u  r  e  p. 
The   liability  of    this 
tree   when    young   to 
start  into  growth  very 
early   in    spring    and 
lose  its  leading  shoots 
from    the    effects    of 
frost,  has  often  proved 
disappointing  to  nur- 
serymen and  planters ; 
probably   on  this   ac- 
count it  has  not  been 
so  extensively  planted 
as  the  Larch  and  the 
Scotch     and     Spruce 
Firs,   r.either    has    it 
ever  been  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  i'l  the  mar- 
ket as  the  two  latter, 
owing  no  doubt  to  its 
being    so   difficult  to 
rear     when     young  ; 
when  older  and  fairly 
established  in  its  per- 
manent    quarters    it 
will     withstand     the 
severest  winters   and 
will    thrive     on     the 
most    exposed     sites. 
In  many  localities  it 
is  a  tree  but  seldom 
seen,  indeed,  in  some 
parts  of   the  country 
it  will  not  succeed,  and  again  in  others  it  is  the  most  promi- 
nent tree,  towering  high  above  its  compeers  and  breaking  the 
level   outline  of  wooded  hills.     The  timber  of  this  tree  is  less 
valuable   than    the    Larch  ;     under    ordinary   circumstances 
it  sells  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  Scotch  and   Spruce 
Firs,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes.     A.  few  years  ago  its 
timber  was  in  some  request  for   making  suites   of  bedroom 
furniture,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  now  in  so  much  demand, 
apparently  having  been  superseded  by  the  Pitch  Pine  for  that 


purpose.  The  Silver  Fir  thrives  well  on  a  variety  of  soils  and 
subsoils ;  where  lime  and  chalk  abound,  perhaps  it  succeeds 
the  worst,  but  as  a  rule  it  flourishes  best  in  rich  loams  and 
clays.  At  Longleat  there  are  some  remarkable  noble  clumps 
of  this  tree  growing  on  directly  opposite  conditions  of  soils. 
Tbe  oldest  and  tallest  specimens  (probably  the  largest  in 
England)  are  growing  in  a  clump  in  the  park  ;  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  is  a  rich  hazel  loam  and  Kimmeridge 
clay  subsoil ;  the  clump  consists  of  nine  trees,  and  they  vary 
from  105  ft.  to  141  ft.  high,  and  girth  at  5  ft.  above  the  ground 
from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.J2  in. ;  they  are  quite  matured,  indeed,  some 

of  them  are  becoming 
decayed,  and  one  or 
two     have    withered 
tops  and  a  great  many 
dead  branches.     1  am 
unable     to    give    the 
contents,  as  it  would 
be   dangerous    to  at- 
tempt    to    climb    up 
amongst  the  decayed 
limbs  ;  it  is  said  the 
highest    tree    in  the 
clump  (its  top  is  now 
dead  and  some  portion 
of  it  broken  off)  was 
160    ft.    high     about 
twenty     years      ago. 
The  clump  stands  in 
an    open,     exposed 
situation   on    an   ele- 
vated level   piece    of 
ground   on    the   con- 
fines of  the  grove ;  it 
forms  an  apex  to  the 
latter  famous   collec- 
tion of  fine  old  timber, 
and     stands     out    in 
bold  relief  as  a  land- 
mark so  far  as  the  eye 
can   reach  from   pro- 
minent heights  in  the 
surrounding  country. 
Viewing   this   clump, 
too,  in  the  evening  at 
sunset  with  a  brilliant 
and  various  coloured 
horizon     as    a     back 
ground,  it  presents  a 
pleasing  feature  in  the 
landscape,     the     wi 
thered     and     broken 
tops  add  picturesque 
touches  to  the  clump. 
Another      clump     of 
magnificent    trees    is 
growing    in    an    Oak 
coppice  adjoining  the 
park  ;    the   soil  is    a 
stiff  loam  on  the   Ox- 
ford clay.     Six  of  the 
largest   trees  in    this 
clump  measure  from 
116  ft.  to  129  ft.  high, 
and  girth  at  5  ft.  up 
from  13ft.  to  15  ft.: 
at  30  ft.  up  they  girth 
from  10   ft.    7  in.   to 
12  ft.  3  in. ;  and  at  60  ft.  up  girth  from  7  ft.  3  in.  to  8  ft.  5  in. 
The  average  cubical  contents  of  six  trees  is  465  ft. ;  the  largest 
tree  contains  517  ft.     The  whole  of  these  trees  are  beautiful, 
healthy  specimens,  full  of  vigour  and  growth,  and  are  branched 
quite  near  the  ground.     The  next  clump  I  will  mention  is 
growing  in  a  thin  poor  soil   on  the  greensand,  it  was  planted 
probably  about  the  same  time  as  the  last-mentioned  clump. 
Twenty  of  the  largest  trees  in  this  clump  measure  from  95  ft. 
to  114  ft.  high,  they  girth  at  5  ft.  up  from  9  ft.  10  in.  to  14  ft. 
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Masson's  Silver  Fir  (Picea  pectinata  MasBOEi). 
(o)  Branch  o£  P.  pectmata.     (S)  Branch  o£  P.  pectinata  Massoni, 
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3  in.,  and  the  contents  of  each  tree  vary  from  240  ft.  to  315  ft. 
These  are  all  healthy  trees  and  well  furnished  with  branches 
near  to  the  ground,  forming  a  large,  bold,  and  effective  clump, 
situated  on  the  verge  of  an  open  valley  with  hanging 
woods  on  either  side,  and  when  viewed  from  the  summit 
of  hills  in  the  vicinity,  form  a  striking  feature  in  this 
wild  ornamental  portion  of  the  estate.  At  Strathfieldsaye 
there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Silver  Fir  upwards  of 
llO  ft.  high,  and  girthing  at  5  ft.  up  from  11  ft.  to  13  ft.  6  in. 
At  Spriugkell,  in  Dumfriesshire,  there  are  also  some  remark- 
able Silver  Firs,  twelve  of  the  largest  trees  measure  from  80  ft. 
to  115  ft.  high,  and  girth  at  5  ft.  up  from  10  ft.  8  in.  to  13  ft. 
9  in. ;  their  cubical  contents  vary  from  180  ft.  to  620  ft.  In 
many  other  parts  of  Britain  fine  specimens  may  be  seen,  but 
I  hardly  think  there  are  any  to  be  found  that  will  exceed  the 
measurements  of  those  I  have  given.  Although  the  Silver 
Fir  cannot  be  classed  amongst  the  most  useful  and  profitable 
timber  trees,  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  quickest  and  tallest- 
growing  Conifers  for  giving  shelter  and  ornamental  effect. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  tree  for  game  cover — in  fact,  I  do  not 
know  a  better  tree  to  plant  for  filling  up  blanks  in  old  woods 
for  game  shelter,  thriving  so  well  as  it  does  in  the  densest 
shade,  and  close  under  the  drip  of  overhanging  trees. 
Lonaleat.  George  Berry. 


EXCRESCENCES  ON  TREE  TRUNKS. 
Mr.  Tuomas  Meehan  stated  that  on  many  trees  were  peculiar 
excrescences,  which,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  referred 
primarily  to  insect  origin.  Cutting  these  through  lengthwise 
there  was  no  appearance  of  this  agency.  There  were  layers  of 
wood  of  annual  growth,  just  as  in  the  normal  parts  of  the  tree. 
Examiuiug  some  Oak  kuots  of  this  character,  and  finding 
pulverulent  fungoid  matter  abundant  on  the  surface,  he  said 
he  had  introduced  some  of  these  to  the  Academy  a  few  years 
ago,  and  suggested  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  insect  theory  ; 
bnt  subsequently  Professor  Parlow  had  kindly  examined  them 
critically  and  found  no  trace  whatever  of  fungoid  matter  in 
their  structure.  This  left  us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
exact  origin  of  these  structures.  It  was  worth  noting  that 
these  excrescences  were  often  of  a  uniform  character  in  each 
species  of  tree.  In  many  cases,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
old  they  were,  they  would  separate  from  the  parent  stem 
easily  by  a  short  sudden  blow.  He  had  made  collections  of 
these  and  in  most  cases  found  great  uniformity.  In  Quercus 
obtusiloba  they  were  depressed  globose  ;  in  Fagus  sylvatica 
(American  Beech)  they  were  convex  and  oval,  with  the  narrow 
ends  crosswise  with  the  trunk  ;  in  the  Acer  rubrum  (Red 
Maple)  tbey  were  oval,  but  drawn  out  lengthwise  ;  in  the 
common  Weeping  Willow  they  varied  very  much  in  size, 
sometimes  being  as  large  as  a  bushel  measure,  but  always 
knocking  out  easily  as  in  all  named  before  ;  in  the  common 
Cherry  (Cerasus  Avium)  and  the  Paper  Mulberry  (Brousso- 
netia  papyrifera)  the  excrescences  were  also  very  irregular  in 
form,  and  seemed  to  have  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  parent 
stem  than  the  others.  The  Apple  had  very  small  and 
numerous  ones  in  some  species  ;  and  it  was  from  an  examin- 
tion  of  these,  he  said,  that  he  had  derived  the  key  to  the  whole 
subject.  On  the  bark  of  some  kinds  of  Apple  trees  numerous 
small  Pea-like  projections  would  exist  on  the  bark  within  a 
space  of  a  few  inches.  On  cutting  open,  these  were  found  to 
be  not  vesicular,  but  to  be  filled  with  hard  and  perfect  wood. 
A  careful  examination  showed  that  these  woody  masses  took 
their  rise  seemingly  from  the  liber,  to  which,  in  the  newly 
formed  cases,  they  would  be  found  still  attached  by  a  small 
thread-like  vessel.  In  order  to  understand  the  formation,  it 
was  necessary  to  understand 

How  Wood  is  m.ade. 

In  many  trees  the  annual  layer  was  so  regular,  and  seemed 
to  be  placed  so  nicely,  that  one  not  a  botanist  might  be  pardoned 
for  believing  that  the  sap  was  changed  to  wood  matter  in  the 
leaves,  and  the  new  formed  matter  sent  down,  sliding  over 
the  old  layer  like  the  sections  of  a  telescope ;  but  though  the 
food  was  prepared  by  the  leaves  in  a  great  measure,  the  actual 
growth  was  made  by  the  germination  of  some  of  the  cells 
along  the  whole  outside  wall  of  last  year's  wood  beneath  the 


inner  bark.  In  his  own  observations  of  this  process  he  had 
taken  the  common  Cherry  for  his  experiments.  The  germina- 
tion of  the  cells  takes  place  here  about  the  middle  of  June. 
He  takes  a  healthy  Cherry  tree  and  strips  it  entirely  of 
its  bark  to  any  length  desired.  At  that  season  a  viscid 
liquid  will  be  found  covering  the  woody  surface  in  abun- 
dance. The  stripped  part  is  covered  with  a  cloth  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  in  a  few  days  numerous  dots,  like  needle 
points,  will  be  seen  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart  all 
over  the  surface.  These  are  the  young  cells  which  have  germi- 
nated from  those  of  last  year.  They  continue  germinating, 
one  from  the  other,  until  they  meet,  when  they  unite  and  form 
a  complete  surface.  In  the  autumn  a  layer  of  wood  will  be 
found  just  as  thick  as  in  the  part  of  the  tree  not  disbarked, 
and  a  single  layer  of  liber,  with  its  outer  coat  of  cellular  mat- 
ter— perfect  bark — will  have  been  formed  over  the  whole.  The 
entire  formation  of  wood  and  bark  can  thus  be  seen  by  the 
ordinary  observer,  without  the  necessity  of  any  nice  micro- 
scopical work.  Other  people  have  tried  the  experiment  with 
other  trees.  He  has  seen  large  Apple  trees  that  have  had 
their  birk  peeled  wholly  off  from  their  trunks,  at  the  season 
named,  make  an  entire  new  layer  of  bark  and  wood,  not  only 
with  no  injury  to  the  tree,  but  to  its  manifest  enjoyment ;  but 
his  own  experiments  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  Cherry. 
By  this  experiment  we  learn  that  there  is  no  difference  pri- 
mai'ily  in  any  part  of  the  annual  covering.  The  same  cell  may 
become  permanent  tissue  or  generating  tissue —and  from  the 
generative  tissue  may  come  before  the  season  of  growth  closes 
every  form  of  structure  known  to  anatomists,  from  pure  wood 
to  the  outermost  cuticle  of  the  bark.  How  these  cells  become 
differentiated  may  be  passed  over  here.  We  know  that  cell- 
growth  is  not  always  uniform  in  its  operations.  The  law  that 
changes  the  outermost  series  of  newly  made  cells  into  liber 
need  not  necessainly  operate  so  exactly  as  to  make  them  per- 
fect to  this  end — a  few  may  be  thrown  off  into  the  liber  as 
generative  tissue — and,  granting  this  possibility,  we  see  how 
the  woody  granules  in  the  Apple  bark  are  formed.  How  cells 
usually  of  one  character  may  be  made  to  assume  others  is 
shown  in  the 

Formation  of  Adventitious  Buds. 

Sachs  ("  Text  Book,"  Eng.  ed.,  p.  563)  thinks  that  few  dicoty- 
ledons produce  adventitious  buds.  The  shoots  that  often 
spring  from  the  bark  of  the  older  stems  of  trees,  he  says,  are 
probably  from  dormant  buds  which  have  retained  vitality, 
though  buried  from  the  first  growth  of  the  stem.  This  sort  of 
growth  is  true.  In  Gymnocladus  the  buds  formed  the  first 
year  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves  are  in  a  linear  series  of  three  or 
more,  of  which  but  one  is  generally  seen  above  the  surface ; 
but  after  many  years,  if  the  bark  be  gently  shaved,  these  will 
be  found  just  beneath  the  surface  as  they  were  the  first  year, 
having  kept  along  their  hidden  growth  all  that  time.  In  some 
Magnolias  (M.  acuminata  and  M.  tripetala),  besides  the  axillary 
bud,  one  forms  exactly  horizontal  to  it,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
th-3  direction  of  the  spiral  growth.  This  bud  is  rarely  seen 
above  the  surface,  and  has  not  been  before  made  known  to 
botanists,  as  I  believe,  but  may  always  be  found  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  stronger  shoots  when  the  bark  is  gently  shaved, 
no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  age,  unless,  as  sometimes 
happens,  some  accident  should  favour  its  development  to  a 
perfect  branch.  These  are  the  sort  of  buds  referred  to  by 
Prof.  Sachs,  and  of  course  make  up  their  share  of  new  branches 
when  time  comes  to  favour  them.  He  knew  of  no  dicoty- 
ledonous tree  that  could  not  be  made  to  throw  out  numerous 
adventitious  buds  from  any  part  of  its  surface  by  sawing  off. 
In  our  common  street  Maples  this  was  everyday  experience. 
A  few  inches  below  the  cut  generally  died  back  from  evapora- 
tion of  the  juices;  but  when  the  shoots  pushed  out  they  came 
by  the  dozen  in  the  space  of  a  lew  inches.  Now  in  the  original 
shoot — the  first  year's  growth — there  would  be  found  in  a 
vigorous  specimen  seldom  more  than  six  buds  in  a  length  of 
6  in. ;  but  in  a  strong  six-year-old  branch  of  Maple  (Acer  dasy- 
carpum)  cut  back  he  had  seen  as  many  as  fifty  shoots  in  that 
space.  He  exhibited  a  one-year  shoot  of  Catalpa,  where  the 
normal  buds  were  10  in.  from  each  other.  In  old  branches  cut 
back  in  early  winter,  so  that  the  surface  may  harden  a  little 
before  spring,  and  thus  the  tree  lose  little  of  its  juices  by 
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evaporation,  shoots  will  come  out  numerously  from  any  part 
of  the  foot  space  between  these  original  buds.  It  was  interest- 
ing, however,  to  note  that  in  no  case  that  he  knew  of  would 
adventitious  buds  be  produced  between  the  nodes  from  a  one- 
year-old  branch.  Such  a  branch  cut  beneath  the  node  invari- 
ably died  to  the  next.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  demand  on  the 
nutritive  powers  of  the  plants  for  the  axial  elongation  had 
left  the  generative  tissue  with  less  power  than  in  subsequent 
years  they  may  possess.  How  cells  which  under  some  circum- 
stances become  permanent  tissue,  or  at  best  generative  tissue, 
may  become  the  parents  of  adventitious  buds  and  shoots  was 
well  shown  in  cutting  down  Horse  Chestnuts,  some  Poplars, 
and  some  Birches.  As  before  said,  during  the  season  following 
the  first  year,  no  adventitious  buds  will  form  between  the  nodes, 
when  the  branch  is  shortened ;  but  in  the  older  trees,  the  new 
cells  from  the  generative  tissue  all  along  the  exposed  part  or 
surface  of  the  stump  form  adventitious  buds  and  branches. 
The  whole  circle  between  last  year's  wood  and  the  bark  pro- 
duces a  forest  of  branches.  He  had  seen  this  also,  he  said,  in 
cotyledons  and  other  succulents  under  greenhouse  culture. 
From  these  considerations  there  was  no  reason  why  cells,  pre- 
destined, under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  merely  bark 
cells  in  their  change  from  wood  cells,  should  not  occasionally 
retain  enough  of  growth  force  to  carry  on  a  feeble  wood-con- 
structing system  of  their  own.     We  thus  come  naturally  to  the 

Origin  of  "Woody    Excrescences. 

Imperfectly  formed  liber  cells,  still  retaining  their  gene- 
rative power,  would  make  a  growth  the  next  season,  form- 
ing a  layer  of  wood,  and  making  its  own  cortical  layer 
simultaneously  with  the  normal  wood  growth  of  the  tree, 
assimilating  from  the  same  store  of  reserve  material  that  the 
normal  growth  does.  The  proof  of  all  this  lies  in  the  cutting 
through  longitudinally  of  one  of  these  excrescences  when  it 
will  be  found  to  have  made  one  more  annual  layer  from  the 
point  of  its  origin  than  the  tree  itself,  showing  that  the  origin 
dated  from  a  double  set  of  germinating  cells  in  that  one  year. 
Where,  as  in  the  Weeping  Willow  and  Cherry,  the  excres- 
cences are  protruded  much  beyond  the  normal  diameter  of  the 
tree,  the  annual  layers  of  wood  are  on  the  average  thicker, 
through  having  assimilated  a  greater  share  of  food,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  cells  situated  above  an  obstruction ;  for 
instance,  as  when  a  wire  fastened  around  a  branch,  a  ring  of 
bark  taken  off,  or  other  means  employed  to  interfere  with  the 
connection  between  root  and  foliage.  Mr.  Meehan  further  said 
that  explanation  of  growth  in  connection  with  these  excres- 
cences, explained  also  much  that  was  usually  inexplicable  in 
the  various  eccentricities  of  growth.  He  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  a  trunk  of  a  Bauhinia,  presented  to  the  Academy  by  the 
Brazilian  Centennial  Commission,  in  which  the  wood  seemed 
a  mere  fasciculus  of  many  separate  stems,  forming  a  sort  of 
ligneous  mosaic  work.  The  trunk  was  about  6  in.  in  one 
direction  and  two  in  the  other.  The  first  year's  growth  round 
the  small  pith  was  circular ;  the  subsequent  ones  irregular, 
through  the  varying  powers  of  growth  in  the  germinating 
tissue.  Very  often,  but  a  very  small  section  of  the  previous 
year's  circle  of  wood  would  germinate,  in  which  case  the  whole 
growth  would  be  made  from  that  point  pressing  round 
and  over  with  great  luxuriance,  and  enveloping  the  bark  as 
well  as  wood  of  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Meehan  thought  it 
quite  likely  that  the  cases  of  Wistaria  with  bark  between  some 
of  the  annual  layers  of  wood,  might  be  explained  in  a  similar 
way.  M.  Licopoli,  of  Naples,  has  suggested  that  the  appear- 
ance of  bark  mixed  with  the  wood  of  Wistaria  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  woody  matter  by  the  bark,  which  wood  then  con- 
tinues to  grow,  and  leaves  the  bark,  as  it  were,  behind  the 
wood,  instead  of  being  pushed  steadily  before,  as  in  normal 
wood  growth.  Although  sure  that  my  facts  were  as  I  detailed 
them,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  confirmation  of  my  views  of 
these  abnormal  wood  growths  in  this  independent  way.  The 
subject  of  the 

Eccentricity  of  the  Annual  Layers  of  Wood  in  Trees 

could  also  be  understood,  keeping  in  mind  the  generating 
tissue,  and  its  varying  powers  of  life  and  transformation. 
Anything  which  favoured  nutrition  in  one  part  of  the  mass  of 
cells  more  than  in  another,  would  increase  their  power  of 


growth,  and  induce  thicker  layers  at  that  point  than  in  others. 
A  very  hot  sun  on  one  side,  or  in  one  season  on  one  side,  or  on 
particular  spots  on  one  side,  inducing  an  inordinate  evapora- 
tion from  those  parts,  would  weaken  the  vital  power  of  the 
cell  just  there.  The  germination  would  be  weak,  and  the  woody 
layer  thin.  Cold  winds  on  one  side  in  very  cold  weather  would 
have  the  same  effect  in  some  cases.  The  continual  blowing  of 
trees  always  in  one  direction  might  favour  assimilation  by  the 
cells  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other,  or  even  the  closer 
proximity  of  some  cells  to  hea^lthy  foliage  or  vigorous  roots, 
would  give  them  a  greater  advantage  over  others,  and  the  layer 
would  thicken.  In  some  plants  there  was  pretty  equally 
divided  power.  The  whole  mass  of  tissue  seemed  equally  and 
regularly  vitalized,  and  the  generative  tissue  formed  a  new 
layer  of  wood  of  about  equal  thickness  all  round.  Bat  in 
other  trees  some  masses  of  cells  seemed  to  easily  draw  from 
the  others  more  than  their  share,  and  the  latter  were  corre- 
spondingly weakened.  This  was  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
Hornbeam  (Carpinus  americana).  Here  the  irregularities  in 
the  thickness  of  the  annual  layers  defied  all  system.  They 
might  be  very  thick  at  one  point,  and  yet  an  inch  or  two  above 
or  below  the  same  layer,  be  very  thin.  The  Red  Cedar  (Juni- 
perus  virginiana)  exhibited  similar  characters,  except  that  the 
loss  of  generative  power  in  some  of  the  cells  was  more  uni- 
formly in  a  direction  lengthwise  with  the  stem.  In  a  section 
he  had  recently  examined  the  annual  layers  were  tolerably 
regular  for  fifteen  years.  A  young  tree  of  the  same  species 
had  then  grown  up  close  to  it  on  one  side,  and  the  annual  layers 
became  thinner,  finally  ceasing  there.  The  other  sides  grew 
on  as  before,  the  layers  tapering,  with  the  weakened  vitality, 
to  whore  the  tissue  was  wholly  at  rest.  So  in  various  parts 
of  the  outline  could  be  noted  the  time  when  various  parts  of 
the  generative  tissue  lost  vital  power.  In  one  part  of  the 
section,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  centre,  there  was  a  continuous 
and  nearly  regular  annual  layer  for  over  fifty  years ;  but,  in 
many  directions,  by  counting  the  rings  or  layers,  the  time 
could  be  traced  when  the  tissue  ceased  to  be  generative  or 
nearly  so,  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty-eight,  and  so  on.  All  the 
cases  of  peculiar  eccentricities,  Hedera,  Toxicodendron,  Am- 
pelopsis,  and  the  peculiar  cases  of  ordinary  timber  trees,  could 
be  explained  by  this,  so  far  as  to  note  that  the  immediate  law 
was  a  loss  of  generative  power  in  the  cells  of  the  annual  layer. 
Of  course,  the  indirect  causes  leading  to  this  would  be  very 
numerous,  and  left  room  for  much  more  investigation.  The 
remarks  were  made  as  much  as  possible  in  language  divested 
of  botanical  technicalities  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in 
the  many  other  branches  oE  science  present ;  but  those  who 
would  pursue  the  subject  of  wood  growth,  as  described  here 
and  applied  to  the  explanation  of  excrescences  and  eccentri- 
cities, are  referred  to  Saoh's  "  Text  Book  of  Botany."  Mr. 
Martindale  inquired  if  Mr.  Meehan  had  noted  the  square 
growth  of  a  Coniferous  trunk  from  the  Pacific  coast,  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  recent  Centennial,  and  if  that  growth  could  be 
accounted  for  on  his  explanations  ?  Mr.  Meehan  replied  that 
he  had  examined  that  trunk.  It  was  square  only  at  the  lower 
end.  It  was  of  Picea  amabilis.  At  the  four  corners  the  annual 
layers  were  thicker  than  at  the  sides.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in 
that  case,  and  in  similar  ones  if  repeated,  four  strong  roots  had 
grown  out  at  nearly  equal  distances,and  the  mass  of  cells  nearest 
to  these  roots  had  an  advantage  in  nutrition.  We  saw  this  in 
the  trees  of  our  own  forests.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  the  roots  below  was  the  thickness  and  irregularity  of  the 
trunk  for  a  considerable  distance  above.  If  these  trees  had 
but  four  main  roots  of  equal  strength  at  equal  distances,  a 
portion  of  the  trunk  would  be  about  square.  Mr.  J.  H.  Red- 
field  inquired  whether  Mr.  Meehan  would  class  Cypress  knees 
among  the  excrescences  he  had  described  ?  Mr.  Meehan 
replied  :  No,  as  they  were  an  outgrowth  from  the  normal  woody 
system  of  the  roots  of  the  tree,  while  the  excrescences  origin- 
ated in  the  liber,  or  the  tissue  very  closely  allied  thereto. — 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences." 


PMlesia  buxlfolia. — A  handsome  plant  of  this  is  now  blooming  freely  in 
M.  De  Smet's  nursery  at  Ghent.  Its  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  Lapa^eria 
in  substance  and  colour,  but  are  smaller.  ?i.  De  Smet  informs  me  that  it 
flowers  from  June  till  August,  and  lasts  for  three  weeks  in  great  perfection. — 
F.  H. 
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GARDEN  PLAN. 
The  plan  published  at  p.  508,  Vol.  Xt.,  and  there  attributed  to  M. 
Andre,  was  not  designed  by  that  gentleman,  but  by  one  of  the 
pupils  o(  the  late  M.  Barillet.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  ot 
publishing  a  plan  of  a  small  garden  by  M.  Andre,  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  interest  those  forming  small  gardens.  It  is  a  small  rectangular 
place  at  Neuilly,  simply  designed  and  agreeably  undulated.  After 
(a)  the  house,  (b)  the  summer-house,  (c)  gymnasium,  and  (d) 
seat  in  shade,  the  iirst  interesting  reference  is  (e)  a  circular  place 
on  top  nt  a  mound,  with  rocks  disposed  in  a  picturesq\ie  manner,  and 
treatedaccording  to  the  style  of  the  calcareous  stratification  ;  in  the 
centre  is_a  table,  with  garden  seats.  From  this  point  three  views 
are  obtainable,  one  to  the  house,  the  second  to  the  summer.pavilion 
(b),  the  third  to  the  principal  entrance  (i).  Some  Weeping  Willows 
afford  a  shade  to  the  spot,  and  the  rocks,  abruptly  disposed  above 
the  water,  are  intermixed  with  Alpine  and  rock  plants,  (r)  Two 
rustic  bridges ;  (g)  source  of   the  stream,  which  disappears  under 


Castilleja  indivisa. — The  genus  Castilleja  ia  probably  but 
little  koown  to  the  present  generation  of  horticulturists,  though  to 
many  of  the  older  ones  the  name  at  least  ot  C.  coccinea,  a  species 
that  was  temporarily  under  cultivation  about  thirty-flve  years  ago, 
may  perhaps  be  familiar.  The  true  explanation  of  its  rarity  in  Euro. 
y-em  gardens  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  ot  the  perenniar 
species,  at  least,  are  root  parasites,  and  their  cultivation  ia  therefore 
hopeless.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  annual 
species  are  more  amenable  to  treatment,  and  they  are  too  ornamental 
to  be  relinquished  without  a  fair  trial.  Their  attractions  are  due,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  other  interesting  plants,  less  to  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  properly  so  called,  thau  to  the  highly. coloured  bracts  or 
floral  leaves  accompanying  them,  and  in  C.  indivisa  these  bracts  are 
ot  so  bright  a  scarlet  as  to  render  the  plant  most  effective.  It  grows 
from  1  ft.  to  IJ  ft.  high,  with  stems  sparingly  branched  and  having 
deeply  pinnatifid  foliage,  with  linear  acute  lobes,  the  specific  name 
indivisa  having  reference  to  the  floral  leaves  or  bracts,  which  are 
mostly  entire.     The  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  dense,  terminal  spike, 


Plan  of  a  Small  Garden  at  NenlUy  by  E.  Audr^. 


the  ground  at  (p).  Rooks  covered  with  Alpine,  climbing,  and  creep, 
ing  herbaceous  plants,  (g)  is  raised  about  10  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  walks,  (h)  Shady  seat  behind  a  deep  belt  of  ever, 
greens,  forming  the  background  of  this  part  of  the  garden,  and 
affording  a  quiet  cover,  with  grateful  shade.  (i)  Two  principal 
entrances  for  carriages,  with  view  ot  the  rookery  and  the  house. 
(j)  Entrance  to  the  kitchen  garden.  The  whole  ground  ia  gradually 
undulating  towards  the  central  point  occupied  by  the  pond,  which  ia 
about  3  ft.  below  the  platform  fronting  the  house.  Both  the  lateral 
pavilions  of  this  building  are  furnished  outside  with  a  bed  of  Rhodo. 
dendrons.  Several  flower  beds,  all  elliptic  or  circular,  are  placed  on 
the  verge  of  the  Grass,  and  raised  1  ft.  above  the  average  level  of 
the  walk.  The  scattered  trees  are  shown  on  the  plan  by  a  round 
mark ;  the  stellate  ones  mean  the  Conifers  or  hardy  and  beautiful, 
foliaged  plants.  The  plantations  are  planuedonthe  mixed  principle, 
deciduous  and  evergreens,  standard  trees  and  shrubs,  flowering  and 
foliaged  plants.    The  walls  are  well  oonoealed  in  every  direction. 


the  corolla  being  somewliat  tubular,  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx  in 
length,  and  ot  a  yellowish-white  colour.  Each  flower  is  accompanied 
by  a  large  ovate  bract,  the  lower  halt  of  which  is  of  an  agreeable 
green  colour,  the  rest  of  the  leaf  being  ot  a  brilliant  red.  It  ia  to 
thia  feature  that  several  of  the  species  owe  their  popular  name 
of  Painted  Cup.  The  seed  should  be  treated  like  that  ot  half.hardy 
annuals,  sowing  in  a  frame  with  gentle  heat,  and  employing  a  light 
vegetable  soil. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 


Wearied  Plants.— "  There  go  those  wretched  old  plants  again,"  said  a  young 
friend  of  mine  the  ofeher  day  a3  we  passed  together  by  a  house  in  which  a  ball 
was  imminent ;  *'  I  have  seen  those  Palms  everywhere  for  the  last  month,  and 

as  for  that  Pitcher-plant,  I  staffed  a  cigarette  into  one  of  its  jaa:s  at  Lady  Y 's 

and  smoked  that  same  at  Lady  Z 's."    It  ia  certainly  disepLChanting  to  bus. 

pect  that  the  very  flowers  in  a  London  ball-room  are  undergoing  a  coarse  of 
dissipation  similar  to  that  which  fades  the  cheeks  ol!  human  "  wall-Iiowers." 
Roses  and  Geraniums  should,  at  all  events,  be  fresh,  since  unsullied  bloom  ia 
their  raison  d'etre, — '*  Truth." 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 


WEST    OF    ENGLAND    EOSB    SHOW. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  West  of  England  Rose  Show 
was  held  at  Hereford,  on  July  6,  and  was  a  great  success  in  spite  of 
many  drawbacks.  The  weather  for  some  days  previously  was  very 
unfavourable,  and  the  day  itself  was  rainy,  to  which  must  probably  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  the  attendance  was  far  short  of  what  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  absence,  too,  of  so  many  of  the 
principal  nurserymen  and  amateurs  was  to  be  regretted,  Mr.  Cant  of  the 
nurserymen,  and  llev.  R.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree,  of  the  amateurs,  being  the 
only  representatives  from  a  distance.  But  whatever  the  show  lacked  in 
quantity  was  quite  atoned  for  in  quality,  being  fully  equal  in  that  respect 
to  the  show  at  St.  James's  Hall,  with  the  further  advantage  of  a  much 
better  light.  The  schedule  comprised  a  full  and  liberal  list  of  prizes, 
begianing  with  Class  A  1,  nurserymen,  open  to  the  United  Kingdom. — 
Here  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Co.  had  it  all  their  own  way  with  as  splendid 
a  lot  of  Roses  as  any  one  could  desire,  and  were  first  with  72,  30  (three 
trusses),  and  24.  In  form,  colour,  substance,  and  (of  course)  staging 
they  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  tlie  most  noticeable  of  their  blooms,  if 
selection  could  be  made,  being — Reynolds  Hole,  Lcelia,  Horace  Yernet, 
Augaste  RigotarJ,  Monsieur  Boncenue,  Victor  Verdier,  La  Rosiere,  Abel 
Grand,  Francois  Michelon,  Louis  "Van  Houtte,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Duke  of  Ediuburgh,  Thomas  Mills,  Annie  Wood,  Mademoiselle  Eugenie 
Verdier,  Etienne  Levet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Hardy  Freres,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  Mademoiselle  Marie  Cointet,  Rushton  Ratcliff, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Madame  Caillat,  General  Jacqueminot  (maintaining 
well  his  old  reputation  throughout  the  show),  Annie  Laxtoa,  Dr.  Andry, 
Centifolia  rosea.  Due  de  Wellington,  Edward  Morren,  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise.  In  the  7-  and  36  Messrs.  Davison,  the  White 
Cross  Nurseries,  were  a  good  second  to  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  their 
best  blooms,  in  additii^n  to  several  of  the  above,  being  Marie  Baumann, 
Mile.  Prosper  Langier,  Beauty  of  Thame  (rather  thin),  Julie  Touvais, 
Mme.  Hausmann,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Alexander, 
Leopold  II,,  Black  Prince,  Duchesse  d'Aoste,  and  Auguste  Neumann. 
In  36,  the  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Grove,  Tupsley;  and  in  24,  in 
which  only  two  prizes  were  given,  the  second  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Griflttths,  Tillington,  a  special  prize  in  this  class  being  given  to  Mr.  W. 
Lee,  Lyonshall.  In  Class  A  2,  open  to  nurserymen  not  residing  in  Here- 
fordshire, Mr.  Cant  was  the  only  competitor,  but  well  deserved  the  first 
prize  of  £20  awarded  him  for  a  glorious  display  of  72.  chief  among  which 
may  be  mentioned — Madame  Moreau,  Abel  Grand,  Fisher  Holmes,  Capt. 
Christy,  Monsieur  E.  Levet,  Victor  Verdier,  Mrs.  Baker,  Marie  Bau- 
mann, Exposition  de  Brie,  Star  of  Waltham.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Monsieur 

F.  Michelon,  Madlle.  Marie  Rady,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Black  Prince,   Sir 

G.  Wolseley,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Thomas  Mills, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Horace  Vernet,  Monsieur  Wooltield,  Kiphetos,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps,  Auguste  Neumann,  and  Madame  M.  Cole.  In  class  B, 
amateurs,  open  to  the  United  Kingdom,  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
of  the  collection  shown  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  who 
was  first  for  36,  2i,  18  (three  trusses),  and  12.  He  thus  turned  the  tables 
on  Mr.  Jowitt,  Old  Weir,  who  beat  him  at  St.  James's  Hall,  winning 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.'s  fifty-guinea  Challenge  Cup.  The  fifteen-guinea 
Challenge  Cup  given  in  this  class  by  the  same  enterprising  firm  fell,  of 
course,  to  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Jowitt  was  a  very  close  second  to  Mr.  Baker 
in  36  and  24;  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Court,  being  third  ;  and  Rev. 
C.  H.  Bulmer,  Credenhill,  commended.  In  18,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer 
was  second;  Mr.  Arkwright,  third.  In  12,  the  Rev.  C.'H.iBulmer  was 
again  second  ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Wight,  Tedstone  Court. 'third.  For  twelve 
blooms,  single  trusses  of  the  same  Rose,  Mr.  Arkwright  was  first  with  a 
bos  of  magnificent  Marechal  Niel ;  Mr.  Jowitt  second,  with  Monsieur  F. 
Michelon ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Baker  third,  with  Baroness  Roths- 
child. In  Class  C,  open  to  amateurs  residing  in  Herefordshire,  and 
not  exhibiting  in  class  B,  the  display  all  through  was  exceedingly 
good,  especially  the  Roses  of  Miss  Bulmer,  Broadlands,  near  Hereford, 
who  was  easily  first  for  24,  12  (three  trusses),  and  12  (singles). 
In  Class  D,  open  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for  a  collection  of  twelve  new 
Roses,  sent  out  by  English  nurserymen  in  the  spring  of  1875,1876,  and 
1877,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  were  first  with  Souvenir  d'Arthur  de 
Sausal,  President  Leon  de  St.  Jean,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Avocat 
Duvivier,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (H.P.),  Mousieur  Alexis  Lepere,  Henry 
Bennett,  La  Rosiere,  Gustive  Revilliod,  Abel  Carriere,  Monsieur  E.  Y. 
Teas,  and  the  Rev.  .T.'B.  M.  Camm.  Messrs.  Davison  &  Co.  were  second, 
wdth  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Madame  Prosper  Langier,  La  Rosiere,  Gus- 
tave  Revilliod,  Abel  Carriere,  Duchess  de  Valombrosa.  Due  de  Montpen- 
sier,  Mrs.  Baker,  Jean  Dalmais,  Oxonian,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Hippolyte 
Jamain.  For  twelve  trusses  of  anv  new  Rose,  sent  out  by  English  nur- 
serymen in  the  spring  of  1875,  1876,  and  1877,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Go. 
were  first  with  Sir  G.  Wolsley ;  Messrs.  Davison  &  Co.  second,  with 
Comtesse  de  Serenye  ;  and  Mr.  Cant  third,  with  Duchess  de  Valombrosa. 
For  twelve  trusses  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  Mr.  Cant  was  first,  Messrs. 
Davison  &  Co.  second,  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer  third.  For  twenty- 
four  blooms  of  any  one  Rose,  Messrs.  Davison  &  Co.  were  first  (Francois 
Mich^loa)  ;    il'-.  Jo.vitt  s^coad  |(Marie  IBaumaan)  ;  Messrs.  [Cranston  & 

Co.  third  (La  Prance).  For  special  prize,  given  by  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq., 
for  twelve  varieties  carrying  bloom  and  buds  in  various  stages,  after  the 
manner  of  Rose  portraits  as  sent  out  by  growers,  Messrs.  Davison  &  Co. 
were  the  only  competitors.  Prizes  were  also  given  for  dinner-table  and 
drawing-rooni  decorations,  also  for  opera,  bridal,  and  hand  bouquets,  and 
the  displays  in  all  cases  were  very  beautiful. 


A  City  Flower  Show. — On  Tuesday  last  an  exhibition  of  window 
plants  and  flowers  grown  within  the  City  was  held  in  the  small  but  pretty 
gardens  of  Finsbury  Circus.  Some  hundreds  of  specimens  were  exhi- 
bited,  and  the  prizes  were  divided  into  thirty  classes  of  three  prizes  each, 
the  majority  being  open  to  all  except  bona  fide  gardeners.  Special  prizes 
were  given  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mrs.  Smee,  and  others. 
The  flowers  and  plants  exhibited  included  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Musk, 
Creeping  Jenny,  Ferns,  Ivy,  and  Myrtle.  Many  of  the  winners  were 
little  girls  and  "boys,  whose  delight  at  the  success  of  their  pet  flowers  can 
be  well  imagined.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Rev.  William  Rogers 
proposed  in  appropriate  terms  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Westminster  (who  distributed  the  prizes),  specially  alluding  to  her 
efforts  and  those  of  her  husband  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  humbler 
classes  in  the  City,  in  which  they  were  so  largely  interested.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster  said  that  only  within  the  last  few  years  has  it  been 
possible  to  grow  and  rear  plants  in  the  City,  owing  to  the  smoky  and  im- 
pure condition  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  not  only  the  pretty  specimens  they  had  seen,  but  even  Roses 
might  be  grown.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  old  and  disused  burial 
grounds  of  the  City  might  be  utilized,  where  practicable,  as  flower- 
gardens,  and  that  the  squares  and  enclosures  of  London  might  be  made 
more  generally  available  for  innocent  recreation. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— At  a  meeting  of  this 
Association  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Hugh  Eraser  gave  an 
account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Dublin  Botanic  Garden  the  day 
previous  to  the  meeting.  After  complimenting  Dr.  Moore  on  the  way  in 
which  the  Garden  is  being  conducted,  he  made  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Dublin.  Shrubs  which  we  consider 
only  half  hardy,  or  at  best  growing  with  the  aid  of  walls,  were,  Mr.  Eraser 
said,  in  glorious  perfection  in  the  open  border.  Fabiana  imbricata, 
Eurybia  Gunni,  various  species  of  greenhouse  Acacias,  Chamserops 
chinensis,  and  numerous  others  were  flowering  in  perfection.  Mr. 
McLeod,  superintendent  of  public  gardens  in  Edinburgh,  described  a 
plant  which  he  had  seen  the  other  day  of  Clianthus  puniceus  growing 
on  the  gable  of  a  house  at  Liberton,  and  of  which  an  account  appeared 
in  The  Garden  last  week  (see  p.  5).  Mr.  Carson,  of  Melbourne,  gave 
an  amusing  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  began  to  grow  Oranges  in 
Australia,  Mr.  Dunn,  the  president,  furnished  a  very  interesting  account 
of  a  ten  years'  experience  in  growing  various  half-hardy  plants  in  Ireland. 
— R.  M.  A. 

Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Oporto. — At  this  exhibition 
Mr.B.  S.  Williams  was  placed  first  in  the  following  classes : — New  plants, 
gold  medal  (the  only  one  awarded)  ;  Orchids,  silver  medal ;  and  new 
DraciBnas,  silver  medal.  A  flrst  prize  was  also  awarded  to  him  for  works 
on  Orchids,  Ferns,  stove  plants,  &c.  The  premier  prize,  a  handsome 
silver  cup  presented  by  the  Municipality,  was  unanimously  awarded  to 
Mr.  Williams,  who  was  considered  to  have  contributed  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  plants  in  the  show.  The  group  in  question  included  Pitcher- 
plants,  Dracienas,  over  twenty  Orchids,  and  many  other  new  and  rare 
plants,  all  of  which  arrived  at  Oporto  in  excellent  condition. 


NOTES  AND   QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 

Stauelias.— As  I  fail  to  grow  these  satisfactorily,  I  should  be  greatly  oblicfed 
by  a  ifisv  hints  as  to  the  be=»t.  mode  of  mana^incr  them.— A.  B.  [They  flower 
best  when  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  and  fully  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
shine, allowing  them  to  have  a  ffood  roasting.  If  shaded  or  over-moist  tbey 
grow,  but  do  not  flower.— J.  Oeotjchbb.I 

Splitting"  of  Peach  Stones.— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  any 
clue  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  disaster?  We  hive  two  trees  in  our  seond 
and  late  ^'each-houses  respectively,  the  frait-s'ones  of  which  have  soUt  some- 
what considerably  during  the  past  two  years.  In  the  past  wijter  I  lifted  the  roots 
f  one.  and  re-planted  them  in  fresh  soil,  thinking  that  might  be  a  preventive. 
I  find,  however,  that  there  are  a  number  of  the  fruits  ag-iiu  with  split  stones. 
The  roots  of  both  trees  are  partially  insii^e  and  partially  out,  and  have  not  suE- 
fered  from  want  of  water  at  auy  tim3. — C.  J.  H. 

The  First  Fuchsia-— Allow  me  to  remind  Mr.  Bullen  (see  p. 10)  that  Fuchsia 
coccinea  is  not  the  plant  which  he  has  described.  Few  have  seen  the  true  F, 
coccinea :  I  never  yet  met  with  it,  nor  am  I  aware  that  it  is  in  commerce.  The 
Fuchsia  to  wbich  Mr.  BuUen  alludes  is,  I  believe,  P.  vir^rata  The  true  F. 
coccinea  was  discoverei  by  accident  in  the  Botanic  Grarden  at  Oxfor.l,  by  some 
boEmist  (who^e  nimi  I  forget),  and  is  a  totally  different  plant  from  the  one 
^.escribed  by  ilr.  Bullen.— Tsos.  Williams,  OrniBkirk. 

Dendrochilnm  fiUforme.- This  graceful  Orchid  is  now  n  unusually  good 
condition  in  Messrs.  RoUisson's  nursery  at  Tooting,  Plants  cf  it  in  6  -in.  pota 
bear  from  twenty  to  thirty  long  pendent  spikes  of  greenish-yellow  blossoms ; 
associated  with  these  are  also  some  plants  of  it  equally  floriferous,  growing  in 
wooden  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof. — S. 

Tabernsemontana  camassa- — Growers  of  flowers  for  market  should  cul- 
tivate a  house  of  this  plant  alone.  It  is  a  newly-introduced  evergreen  stove 
shrub  of  a  neaf.,  compact,  dwarf  habit,  with  glossy  bright  Laurel-like  leaves, 
and  racemes  of  double  white  flowers  of  Gardenia-like  outline  and  fragrance, 
which  are  produced  on  the  point  of  every  shoot.  From  the  Gardenia  it  difl'ers 
in  its  easier  growth,  and  in  requiring  a  much  less  stimulating  atmosphere  to 
produce  its  bloom;  the  usual  temperature  of  a  hothouse  witli  less  humidity 
will  produce  blooms  more  freely  and  longer  in  succession.  The  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  li^^hter  and  more  elegantly  arranged  than  the  Gardenia,  and  not 
quite  so  large  :  small  plants  in  3-in.  pots  will  produce  flowers  freely.— JoHif 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
Tbcb  Art  itsblp  i3  Natukb." — Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE'S    EOSES. 

(1)  Titan.ia.    Some  to  kill  cankers  in  tlie  Musk  Rosebuds. 

Midsumvier  Night's  Dream,  act  ii.,  sc.  3. 
Titaniob.    And  stick  Musk  Roses  in  tby  sleek,  smooth  head. 

Ihid.,  act  iv.,  sc.  1. 

(2)  Julia,       The  air  hath  starved  the  Roses  in  her  cheeks. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iv.,  sc.  4. 

(3)  Song.  There  will  we  make  our  beds  of  Roses 

And  a  thousand  fragra.ut  posies. 

Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  act  iii.,  sc.  1. 

(4)  Autolijcus.        Flowers  as  sweet  as  Damask  Roses. 

Wiiiter's  Tale,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(5)  Olivia.        Cfesario,  by  the  Roses  of  the  spring, 

By  manhood,  honour,  truth,  and  everything, 
I  love  thee  so. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.,  sc.  1, 

(6)  Diana.  When  you  have  our  Roses, 

You  barely  leave  us  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 

(7)  Lord.      Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 

Full  of  Rose  water  and  bestrewed  with  flowers. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Introduction). 

(8)  Petruchio.    I'll  say  she  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  Roses  newly  washed  with  dew. 

Ihid.,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 

(9)  Tyrrell.    Their  lips  were  four  red  Roses  on  a  stalk. 

Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other. 

Richard  III,,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(10)  Gower.  Even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  Roses. 

Pericles,  act  v.,  chorus  (see  Cherry,  No.  5). 

(11)  Friar.        The  Roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 

To  paly  ashes. 

Romeo  and  Jxiliet,  activ.,  sc,  1. 

(12)  Romeo,    Remnants  of  packthread  in  old  cakes  of  Roses 

Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show. 

Ihid,,  act  V,,  so.  1. 

(13)  Samlet,    With  two  Provincial  Roses  on  my  razed  shoes. 

Samlet,  act  iii.,  se.  2. 

(14)  Laertes,  0,  Rose  of  May, 

Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia. 

Ihid.,  act  iv.,  sc,  5. 

(15)  Dale,    For  women  are  as  Roses  whose  fair  flower. 

Being  once  displayed,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Twelfth  Night,  aotii.,  sc  4. 

(16)  Constance,    Of  Nature's  gifts,  thou  may' st  with  Lilies  boast. 

And  with  the  half-blown  Rose. 

King  John,  act  iii.,  so.  1. 

(17)  Queen,        But  soft,  but  see — or  rather  do  not  see — 

My  fair  Rose  wither. 

Richard  II.,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

(18)  Sotsjpur,    To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  Rose, 

And  plant  this  Thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbrolce. 

1st  Senry  IV.,  act  i.,  so.  3. 

(19)  Sostess,    Tour  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  red  as  any  Rose. 

2nd  Senry  IV.,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

(20)  York,    Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  Rose, 

With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfumed. 

Ihid.,  act  i ,  sc.  1. 

(21)  Don  John.    I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  Rose  in  his 

grace. 

Much  Ado  Ahout  Nothing,  act  i.,  so.  3. 

(22)  Theseus.    But  earthlier  happy  is  the  Rose  distilled 

Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  Thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  i.,  so.  1. 

(23)  Lysander.    How  now,  my  love  ?    Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ? 

How  chance  the  Roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ? 

Ibid. 

(24)  Titania.    The  seasons  alter  ;  hoary-headed  frosts 

Fall  on  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  Rose. 

Ibid.,  act  ii.,  so.  2. 

(25)  Thisbe.    Of  colour  like  the  red  Rose  on  triumphant  Briar. 

Ihid.,  act  iii.,  sc.  1. 
(2G)   Biron,    At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  Rose 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows. 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  act  i.,  ss,  1, 


(27)  King.     So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  Rose. 

Ibid.,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(28)  Boyet.        Blow  like  sweet  Roses  in  the  summer  air. 
Princess.    How  blow  ?  how  blow  ?     Speak  to  be  understood. 
Boyet.     Fair  ladies  masked  are  Roses  in  their  buds, 

Dismasked,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  veiling  clouds,  or  Roses  blown. 

Ihid.,  act  v.,  so  2. 

(29)  Touchstone.    He  that  sweetest  Rose  will  find. 

Must  find  Love's  prick  and  Rosalind. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.,  so.  2. 

(30)  Countess.  This  thorn 

Doth  to  our  Rose  of  youth  rightly  belong. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  act  i.,  so.  3. 

(31)  Bastard.  My  face  so  thin, 

That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  Rose. 

King  John,  act  i.,  so.  1. 

(32)  Antony.  Tell  him  he  wears  the  Rose 

Of  youth  upon  him. 

Antony  and  Cleo}:)atra,  act  iii.,  sc.  11. 

(33)  Cleopatra.    Against  the  blown  Rose  may  they  stop  them  more 

That  kneeled  unto  the  buds.  Ibid. 

(34)  Boult.    For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  red,  you  shall  see  a  Rose 

and  she  were  a  Rose  indeed ! 

Pericles,  act  iv.,  sc.  6. 

(35)  Juliet,    What's  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  Rose 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  actii.,  sc.  2. 

(36)  Ophelia,    The  expectancy  and  Rose  of  this  fair  state. 

Samlet,  act  iii.,  so.  1. 

(37)  Samlet.    Suchanact     ....    takes  off  the  Rose 

From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 

And  sets  a  blister  there.  Ibid.,  act  iii.,  so.  4. 

(38)  Othello.  When  I  have  plucked  the  Rose, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 

It  needs  must  wither.    I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree. 

Othello,  act  v.,  so.  2. 

(39)  Timon,  Rose-cheeked  youth. 

Timon  of  Athens,  act  iv,,  so.  3, 

(40)  Othello.      Thou  young  and  Rose.lipped  cherubim. 

Othello,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 

(41)  Roses  have  thorns  and  silver  fountains  mud. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 

Sonnet  35. 

(42)  The  Rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  that  doth  in  it  live 
The  canker  blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  Roses, 

but  they 
Die  to  themselves — Sweet  Roses  do  not  so  ; 
Of  their  sweet^deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made.  Jbici.  54. 

(43)  Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 

Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  Rose  is  trae  ?        Ibid.  G7. 

(44)  Shame,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  Rose, 

Doth  stop  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name.       Ihid..  95. 

(45)  Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  Lilies  white 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  of  the  Rose.      Ibid.,    98. 

(46)  The  Roses  fearfully  in  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair, 

A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both 

And  to  his  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath.       Ibid..  99. 

(47)  I  have  seen  Roses  damasked,  red  and  white. 

But  no  such  Roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks.  Ihid.  130. 

(48)  More  white  and  red  than  doves  and  Roses  are. 

Veiius  and  Adonis. 

(49)  What  though  the  Rose  has  prickles  ?  yet  'tis  plucked.  Ibid. 

(50)  Who,  when  he  lived,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 

Gloss  on  the  Rose,  smell  to  the  Violet.  Ibid, 

(51)  This  silent  war  of  Lilies  and  of  Roses. 

Rape  of  Lucrece, 

(52)  O  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise, 
First  red  as  Roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 

Then  white  as  lawn,  the  Roses  took  away,  Ihid, 

(53)  That  even  for  anger  makes  the  Lily  pale. 

And  the  red  Rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace.  Ibid, 

(54)  I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  Rose  defends.  Ihid, 

(55)  Sweet  Rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  plucked,  soon  vaded, 
Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  spring. 

T7ie  Passionate  Pilgrim, 

In  addition  to  these  many  passages,  ttere  are  perhaps  thirty 
more  in  which  the  Rose  is  mentioned,  but  all  having  reference 
only  to  the  Red  and  White  Roses  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  To  quote  these  it  would  be  necessary  to  extract 
the  entire  Act,  which  is  very  graphic,  but  too  long.  I  must, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
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the  chief  scene,  and  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  see  it  iu 
extenso  to  "  1st  Henry  VI.,"  act  ii.,  so.  4.  The  scene  is  in  the 
Temple  G-ardens,  and  Plantagenet  and  Somerset  thus  begin 
the  fatal  quarrel. 

Plantagenet,    Let  him  that  ig  a  true-bom  gentleman, 

And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 

If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 

From  off  this  Brier  pluck  a  White  Eose  with  me. 

Somerset.        Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  Red  Rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

And  Warwick's  wise  conclusion  on  the  whole  matter  is — 

This  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  Red  Rose  and  the  White, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

There  are  further  allusions  to  the  same  Eed  and  White 
Eoses  in  "  3rd  Henry  VL,"  act  i.,  sc.  2,  "  3rd  Henry  VI.," 
act  ii.,  sc.  6,  "  1st  Henry  VI.,"  act  4,  sc.  1,  and  "  Richard  III.," 
act  v.,  sc.  4. 

There  is  no  flower  so  often  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  as 
the  Rose,  and  he  would  probably  consider  it  the  queen  of 
floures,  for  it  was  so  deemed  in  his  time.  "  The  Rose  doth 
deserve  the  cheefest  and  most  principall  place  among  all 
flowers  whatsoever,  being  not  onely  esteemed  for  his  beautie, 
yertues,  and  his  fragrant  and  odoriferous  smell,  but  also  because 
it  is  the  honore  and  ornament  of  our  English  Scepter  " 
(Gerarde).  Yet  the  kingdom  of  the  Rose  even  then  was  not 
undisputed  ;  the  Lily  was  always  its  rival  (see  Lily),  for  thus 
sang  Walter  de  Biblesworth  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 

En  Co  verger  troveroums  les  flurs 

Des  quens  issunt  les  douz  odours  (swote  smel) 

Leg  herbes  ausi  pur  medicine 

La  flur  de  Eose,  la  flur  de  liz  (lilie) 

Liz  vaut  pur  royne,  Eose  pur  piz; 

But  a  little  later  the  great  Scotch  poet  Dunbar,  who  lived 
from  1460  to  1520,  that  is,  a  century  before  Shakespeare 
asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Rose  as  even  superior  to  the  Thistle 
of  Scotland. 

Nor  hold  none  other  flower  in  sic  dainty 
As  the  fresh  Eose  of  colour  red  and  white ; 

For  if  thou  dost,  hurt  is  thine  honesty, 
Considering  that  no  flower  is  so  perfite. 
So  full  of  virtue,  pleasaunce,  and  delight, 

So  full  of  blissful  angelic  beauty. 

Imperial  birth,  honour,  and  dignity. 

Volumes  have  been  written,  and  many  more  may  still  be 
written,  on  the  delights  of  the  Rose,  but  my  present  business 
is  only  with  the  Roses  of  Shakespeare.  In  many  of  the  above 
passages  the  Rose  is  simply  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  loveliest, 
and  brightest,  and  most  beautiful  upon  earth,  yet  always  with 
the  underlying  sentiment  that  even  the  brightest  has  its  dark 
side,  as  the  Rose  has  its  thorns,  that  the  worthiest  objects  of 
our  earthly  love  are  at  the  very  best  but  short-lived,  that  the 
most  beautiful  has  on  it  the  doom  of  decay  and  death.  These 
were  the  lessons  that  even  the  heathen  writers  learned  from 
their  favourite  Roses,  and  which  Christian  writers  of  all  ages 
loved  to  learn  also,  not  from  the  heathen  writers,  but  from  the 
beautiful  flowers  themselves.  "  The  Rose  is  a  beautiful  flower," 
said  S.  Basil,  "  but  it  always  fills  me  with  sorrow  by  reminding 
me  of  my  sins,  for  which  the  earth  was  doomed  to  bear 
thorns."  And  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume,  and  it  would 
not  be  a  cheerless  volume,  with  beautiful  and  expressive  pas- 
sages from  poets,  preachers,  and  other  authors,  who  have 
taken  the  Rose  to  point  the  moral  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  all 
earthly  things.     Herrick  in  four  lines  tells  the  whole  : — ■ 

Gather  ye  Roses  while  ye  may. 

Old  time  is  still  a-flying. 
And  the  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

But  Shakespeare's  notices  of  the  Eose  are  not  all  emblem- 
atical and  allegorical.  He  mentions  these  distinct  sorts  of 
Roses — the  Red  Rose,  the  White  Rose,  the  Musk  Rose,  the 
Provencal  Rose,  the  Damask  Eose,  the  Variegated  Rose,  and 
the  Canker  Rose.  The  Canker  Rose  is  the  wild  Dog  Eose,  and 
the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  common  Eed  Poppy. 
The  Eed  Rose  and  the  Provencal  Rose  (No.  13)  are  no  doubt 


the  same,  and  are  what  we  now  call  E.  centifolia,  or  the  Cab- 
bage Eose,  a  Eose  that  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  Dr.  Liudley  preferred  "  to  place  its 
native  country  in  Asia,  because  it  has  been  found  wild  by 
Bieberstein  with  double  flowers,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  whither  it  is  not  likely  to  have  escaped  from  a 
garden."  We  do  not  know  when  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, but  it  was  familiar  to  Chaucer— 

The  savour  of  the  Roses  swote 
Me  smote  right  to  the  herte  rote. 
As  I  hadde  alle  embawmed  be. 

Of  Roses  there  were  grete  wone. 
So  faire  wexe  never  in  Rone. 

i.e.,  in  Provence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ehone.  For  beauty  in 
shape  and  exquisite  fragrance,  I  consider  this  Eose  to  be  still 
unrivalled,butit  is  not  a  fashionable  Eose,  and  is  usually  found 
in  cottage  gardens,  or  perhaps  in  some  neglected  part  of  gar- 
dens of  more  pretensions.  I  believe  it  is  considered  too  loose 
in  shape  to  satisfy  the  floral  critics  of  exhibition  flowers,  and 
it  is  only  a  summer  Eose,  and  so  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Still,  it  is  a  delightful  Eose,  delightful 
to  the  eye,  delightful  for  its  fragrance,  and  most  delightful 
from  its  associations. 

The  White  Eose  of  York  (No.  20)  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily identified.  It  was  clearly  a  cultivated  Eose,  and  by  some 
is  supposed  to  have  been  only  the  wild  White  Eose  (E.  arvensis) 
grown  in  a  garden.  But  it  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the 
Rosa  alba,  which  was  a  favourite  in  English  gardens  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  and  was  very  probably  introduced  long  before 
his  time,  for  it  is  the  double  variety  of  the  wild  White  Rose, 
and  Gerarde  says  of  it : — "  The  double  White  Rose  doth  grow 
wilde  in  many  hedges  of  Lancashire  in  great  abundance,  even 
as  Briers  do  with  us  in  these  southerly  parts,  especially  in  a 
place  of  the  countrey  called  Leyland,  and  in  a  place  called 
Roughford,  not  far  from  Latham."  It  was,  therefore,  not  a 
new  gardener's  plant  in  his  time,  as  has  been  often  stated.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  White  Rose  of  York ;  it  is 
not  the  R.  alba  of  Dr.  Lindley's  monograph,  but  the  double 
variety  of  the  British  R.  arvensis. 

The  White  Rose  has  a  very  ancient  interest  for  Englishmen, 
for  "  long  before  the  brawl  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  flower 
had  been  connected  with  one  of  the  most  ancient  names  of  our 
Island.  The  elder  Pliny,  in  discussing  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Albion,  suggests  that  the  land  may  have  been  so  named 
from  the  White  Roses  which  abounded  iu  it — ■'  'Albion'  insula 
sic  dicta  ab  albis  rupibus  quas  mare  alluit,  vel  ob  rosas  albas 
quibus  abundat.'  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  etymological 
skill  displayed  in  the  suggestion  .  .  .  we  look  with  almost 
a  new  pleasure  on  the  Roses  of  our  own  hedgerows,  when 
regarding  them  as  descended  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
'  rosas  albas '  of  those  far-off  summers."    Qu.  R  ,  vol.  114. 

The  Damask  Rose  (No.  4)  remains  to  us  under  the  same 
name,  telling  its  own  history.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Rose  came  from  Damascus,  probably  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Crusaders  or  some  of  the  early  travellers  in 
the  East,  who  speak  in  glowing  terras  of  the  beauties  of  the 
gardens  of  Damascus.  So  Sir  John  Mandeville  describes  the 
city  — "  In  that  Cytee  of  Damasce,  ther  is  gret  plentee  of 
Welles,  and  with  in  the  Cytee  and  with  oute,  ben  many  fayre 
Gardynes  and  of  dyverse  frutes.  Non  other  Cytee  is  not 
lyche  in  comparison  to  it,  of  faire  Gardynes,  and  of  faire 
desportes."  (Voiage  and  Travaile,  cap.  11).  And  in  our  own 
day  the  author  of  Eothen  described  the  same  gardens  as  he 
saw  them  : — "  High,  high  above  your  head,  and  on  every  side 
all  down  to  the  ground,  the  thicket  is  hemmed  in  and  choked 
up  by  the  interlacing  boughs  that  droop  with  the  weight  of 
Roses,  and  load  the  slow  air  with  their  damask  breath.  There 
are  no  other  flowers.  The  Rose  trees  which  I  saw  were  all  of 
the  kind  we  call  '  damask ' ;  they  grow  to  an  immense  height 
and  size."  ("  Eothen,"  ch.  27).  It  was  not  till  long  after  the 
Crusade  that  the  Damask  Eose  was  introduced  into  England, 
for  Hakluyt  in  1582  says  : — "  In  time  of  memory  many  things 
have  been  brought  iu  that  were  not  here  before,  as  the 
Damaske  Rose  by  Doctour  Linaker,  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
and  King  Henrie  the  Eight's  Physician." — ("  Voiages," 
vol.  2). 
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As  an  ornamental  Kose  the  Damask  Eose  is  still  a  favourite, 
though  probably  the  real  typical  Kosa  damascena  is  very 
seldom  seen — but  it  has  been  the  parent  of  a  large  number  of 
Hybrid  Koses,  which  the  most  critical  Rosarian  does  not  reject. 
The  whole  family  are  very  sweet-scented,  so  that  "  sweet  as 
Damask  Roses  "  was  a  proverb,  and  Gerarde  describes  the 
common  Damaske  as  "  in  other  respects  like  the  White  Rose ; 
the  especiale  difference  consisteth  in  the  colour  and  smell  of 
the  iloures,  for  these  are  of  a  pale  red  colour  and  of  a  more 
pleasant  smell,  and  fitter  for  meate  or  medicine." 

The  Musk  Roses  (No.  1)  were  great  favourites  with  oar 
forefathers.  The  Eose  (R.  moschata)  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Africa  and  of  Spain,  and  has  been  also  found  in  Nepaul. 
Hakluyt  gives  the  exact  date  of  its  introduction.  "  The  turkey 
cocks  and  hennes,"  he  says,  "  were  brought  about  fifty  yeres 
past,  the  Artichowe  in  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eight,  and  of 
later  times  was  procured  out  of  Italy  the  Muske  Rose  plant, 
the  Plumme  called  the  Perdigwena,  and  two  kindes  more  by 
the  Lord  Cromwell  after  his  travel." — "Voiages,"  vol.  2.  It 
is  a  long  straggling  Eose,  bearing  bunches  of  single  flowers, 
and  is  very  seldom  seen  except  against  the  walls  of  some  old 
houses.  "  Ton  remember  the  great  bush  at  the  corner  of  the 
south  wall  just  by  the  blue  drawing-room  windows  ;  that  is  the 
old  Musk-rose,  Shakespeare's  Musk-rose,  which  is  dying  out 
through  the  kingdom  now."— ("  My  Lady  Ludlow,"  by  Mrs. 
Gaskell).— But  wherever  it  is  grown  it  is  highly  prized,  not 
so  much  for  the  beauty  as  for  the  delicate  scent  of  its  flowers. 
The  scent  is  unlike  the  scent  of  any  other  Eose,  or  of  any 
other  flower,  but  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  not  overpowering; 
and  the  plant  has  the  peculiarity  that,  like  the  Sweet  Briar, 
but  unlike  other  Eoses,  it  gives  out  its  scent  of  its  own  accord 
and  unsought,  and  chiefly  in  the  evening,  so  that  if  the  window 
of  a  bedroom  near  which  this  Rose  is  trained  be  left  open,  the 
scent  will  soon  be  perceived  in  the  room.  This  peculiarity  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Lord  Bacon.  "  Because  the  breath  of 
flowers,"  he  says,  "  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air  (when  it  comes 
and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in  the  hand,  there- 
fore nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight  than  to  know  what  be 
the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air.  Roses, 
damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers  of  their  smells,  so  that  you 
may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find  nothing  of  their 
sweetness,  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning's  dew.  Bays,  like- 
wise, yield  no  smell  as  they  grow,  Rosemary  little,  nor  Sweet 
Marjoram;  that  which  above  all  others  yields  the  sweetest 
smell  in  the  air  is  the  Yiolet,  especially  the  white  double 
Yiolet  which  comes  twice  a  year,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  about  Bartholomew-tide — next  to  that  is  the  Musk-rose." — 
"  Essay  of  Gardens." 

The  Roses  mentioned  in  Nos.  34,  46,  and  47  as  a  mixture 
of  red  and  white  must  have  been  the  mottled  or  variegated 
Roses,  commonly  called  the  York  and  Lancaster  Roses ; 
these  are  old  Roses,  and  very  probably  quite  as  old  as  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  are  two  varieties :  in  one  each  petal 
is  blotched  with  white  and  pink ;  this  is  the  R.  versicolor  of 
Parkinson,  and  is  a  variety  of  R.  damascena;  in  the  other 
most  of  the  petals  are  white  but  with  a  mixture  of  pink 
petals;  this  is  the  Eosa  Mundi  or  Gloria  Mundi,  and  is  a 
variety  of  E.  gallica. 

These,  with  the  addition  of  the  Eglantine  and  Sweet  Brier, 
are  the  only  Eoses  mentioned  by  their  names  by  Shakespeare, 
and  they  were  the  chief  sorts  grown  in  his  time,  but  not  the 
only  sorts ;  and  to  what  extent  Eoses  were  cultivated  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  we  have  a  curious  proof  in  the  account  of  the 
grant  of  Ely  Place,  in  Holborn,  the  property  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ely.  "The  tenant  was  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  (Queen 
Elizabeth's  handsome  Lord  Chancellor),  to  whom  the  greater 
portion  of  the  house  was  let  in  1576  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  rent  was  a  Eed  Eose,  ten  loads  of  hay,  and 
ten  pounds  per  annum ;  Bishop  Cox,  on  whom  this  hard  bar- 
gain was  forced  by  the  Queen,  reserving  to  himself  and  his 
successors  the  right  of  walking  in  the  gardens,  and  gathering 
twenty  bushels   of  Eoses  yearly." — Cunningham. 

My  space  forbids  me  to  enter  more  largely  into  any  account 
of  these  old  species,  or  to  say  much  of  the  many  very  interesting 
points  in  the  history  of  the  Rose,  but  two  or  three  points  con- 
nected with  Shakespeare's  Eoses  must  not  be  passed  over. 
First,  its  name.    He  says  through  Juliet  (No.  35)  that  the 


Rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.  But  the  whole 
world  is  against  him.  Rose  was  its  old  Latin  name  corrupted 
from  its  older  Greek  name,  and  the  same  name,  with  slight  and 
easily-traced  differences,  has  clung  to  it  in  almost  all  European 
countries. 

Shakespeare  also  mentions  its  uses  in  Rose-water  and  Rose- 
cakes,  and  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that  a  flower  so 
beautiful  and  so  sweet  was  meant  by  Nature  to  be  of  great  use 
to  man.  Accordingly  we  find  that  wonderful  virtues  were 
attributed  to  it,  and  an  especial  virtue  was  attributed  to  the 
dewdrops  that  settled  on  the  full-blown  Eose.  Shakespeare 
alludes  to  these  in  Nos.  22  and  27  ;  and  from  these  were  made 
cosmetics  only  suited  to  the  most  extravagant. 

The  water  that  did  spryng  from  ground 

She  would  not  touch  at  all. 
But  waaht  her  handa  with  dew  of  Heaven 

That  on  sweet  Roses  fall. 
The  Lamentable  Fall  of  Queen  Elinor^"  Eoxburgh  Ballads.' 

And  as  with  their  uses,  so  it  was  also  with  their  history. 
Such  a  flower  must  have  a  high  origin,  and  what  better  origin 
than  the  pretty  mediasval  legend  told  to  us  by  Sir  John  Man- 
deville?— "At  Betheleim  is  the  Felde  Floridus,  that  is  to 
seyne,  the  Feld  florisched;  for  als  moche  as  a  fayre  mayden 
was  blamed  with  wrong  and  sclaundred,  for  whiche  cause  sche 
was  demed  to  the  Dethe,  and  to  be  brent  in  that  place,  to  the 
whiche  she  was  ladd ;  and  as  the  JPyre  began  to  bren  aboute  hire, 
sche  made  hire  preyeres  to  oure  Lord,  that  als  wissely  as  sche 
was  not  gylty  of  that  Synne,  that  He  wolde  helpe  hirs  and 
make  it  to  be  knowen  to  alle  men,  of  his  mercyfulle  grace. 
And  when  sche  hadde  thus  seyd,  sche  entred  into  the  Fuyer ; 
and  anon  was  the  Puyr  quenched  and  oute  ;  and  the  Brondes 
that  weren  brennynge  becomen  red  Eoseres,  and  the  Brondes 
that  weren  not  kyndled  becomen  white  Roseres,  full  of  Roses. 
And  these  weren  the  first  Roseres  and  Roses,  both  white  and 
rede,  that  evere  ony  man  saughe"  ("Yoiage  and  Travaile," 
cap.  6.) 

With  this  pretty  legend  I  may  well  conclude  the  account  of 
Shakespeare's  Roses,  commending,  however,  M.  Biron's  sen- 
sible remarks  on  unseasonable  flowers  (No.  26)  to  those  who 
estimate  the  beauty  of  a  flower  or  anything  else  in  proportion 
to  its  being  produced  out  of  its  natural  season. 

H.  N.  ELLiCOMBE. 


A   VALUABLE    NEW    TREE. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Lnsoombe,  of  Combe  Royal,  South 
Devon,  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  a  tree  which  ia  likely  to  prove  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  our  gardens.     This  ia  Idesia  polycarpa,  a 
Japanese  tree,  which  was  not  known  to  science  until  1866,  when  it 
was  described  by  the  Russian  botanist  Maximowioz,  who  met  with  it 
in  cultivation  at  Nipon  and  Yedo,   in  Japan,   and  ascertained  that  it 
was  a  native  of  the  island  Kiusiu,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called 
Hikosan.     Mr.    Luscombe    describes    it    as    a    handsome    tree-like 
spreading  shrub,  with  fine  foliage,  but  according  to  Professor  Maxl. 
mowioz  it  attained  in  Japan  the  dimensions  of  a  large  tree.     The 
leaves  in  the  specimen  before  ua  are   irregularly  serrate,  acuminate, 
very  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  the  larger  ones  about  6  in.  across, 
bright  green  above,   whitish  or  almost  glaucous  beneath,  with  five 
prominent  branching  nerves,  which  are  reddish  towards  the  base  : 
the  leaves  are  borne  on  red  petioles  about  their  own   length.     The 
flowers   are   dioecious;    the  males,    which    Mr.    Luscombe  has  sent 
us,  have  from  four  to   six  yellowish.green  spreading  sepals,  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  pale  green  filaments  with  orange  anthers.     Each 
blossom  is  about  i  in.  across  ;  they  form  long,  gracefuUy.drooping, 
branched  racemes,  springing  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.     The 
female  flowers  are  similar  in  appearance,  but  are  succeeded  by  very 
numerous  orange  berries,  which  appear,  from  dried  specimens  com. 
municated  by  the  discoverer  to  the  British  Museum  Herbarium,  to 
be  about  as  large  as  a  small  Cherry.     The  flowers  are  delioiously 
fragrant,  their  odour  resembling  that  of   a  Vanda;  and,  although 
their  colouring  ia  not  brilliant,  their  efEect,  combined  with  the  red 
leaf.stalka,  the  varying  green  of  the  leaves,  and  their  elegant  droop- 
ing  habit  is  extremely  pleasing.      The  tree  belongs  to  the  Order 
Bixinese  (or  Flacourtiacesa) ,  to  which  our  gardens  have  not  hitherto 
been  largely  indebted.     It  was  named  by  M.   Maximowicz  in  com- 
memoration of  a  Dutch  traveller  named  Ides,  who  was  sent  to  China 
by  Peter  the  Great  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  who 
subsequently  published  an  account  of  his  travels. 
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Plants  Tied  into  Bundles. — Among  the  variona  practices  which 
waste  the  time  of  gardeners,  and  tend  to  make  our  gardens  ugly,  may 
be  named  that  of  tying  beautiful  plants  into  besoms.  Wherever  possible 
staking  should  be  avoided.  One  of  the  loveliest  fringes  of  blossom  wo 
have  ever  seen  in  garden  or  in  wild  has  been  afforded  lately  by  a 
line  of  Everlasting  Peas  in  Mr.  Parker's  Nursery  at  Tooting,  not 
staked  at  all,  but  wandering  about  in  all  sorts  of  graceful  ways. 
Treated  so  Everlasting  Peas  become  one  of  the  most  effective  materials 
in  the  hands  of  the  artistic  gardener.  The  brilliant  crimson  variety 
of  the  old  Everlasting  Pea,  which  may  be  seen  in  great  beauty  in 
this  nursery  is  likely  in  time  to  supplant  the  old  variety.  The  white, 
the  striped,  and  this  fine  form  associated  together  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  things  that  may  be  grown  in  any  soil  or  situa. 
tion. 

Jargonelles  from  France. — The  first  consignment  of  Jargonelle 
Pears  to  Covent  Garden  market  from  the  south  of  France  arrived 
last  week.  They  are  somewhat  small  individually,  but  of  fair 
quality,  and  we  are  told  that  in  a  few  weeks  very  large  consignments 
of  better  fruit  may  be  expected. 

York  and  Lancaster  Rose. — I  saw  a  group  of  this  at  Mr.  Parker's 
at  Tooting  the  other  day,  and  was  struck  with  the  size  and  the  hand, 
some  markings  of  its  blooms.  It  is,  I  think,  the  finest  of  all  striped 
hardy  flowers,  and  well  deserves  culture.  Such  subjects  have  often 
been  lost,  and  still  more  often  jweakened  by  planting  among  mixed 
shrubs  and  in  borders.  This  would  be  best  grouped  with  other 
interesting  old  Roses,  or  even  in  a  small  bed  by  itself. — R. 

Flora  in  the  Music  Hall.— The  Ctrnation  and  Picotee  Show  at 
the  Westminster  Aquarium  the  other  day  brought  together  a  great 
number  of  beautiful  flowers,  which,  however,  could  not  be  enjoyed, 
owing  to  the  jingling  mnaio  that  accompanied  the  various  music  hall 
entertainments  to  which  this  place  is  devoted.  We,  of  course,  have 
nothing  to  say  against  daylight  theatricals  and  music  hall  perform, 
ances,  but  we  may  ask  the  promoters  of  this  society  whether  it  is 
wise  to  bring  their  beautiful  flowers  to  a  place  where  they  may  not 
be  enjoyed  except  under  the  influences  of  the  distractions  above 
alluded  to  ?  The  majority  of  Londoners  who  care  for  flowers  answer 
this  question  unmistakably — by  not  going ! 

The  Prickly  Thrifts.— Few  would  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  how 
much  is  lost  by  many  of  our  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  in  pots. 
Many  of  them  are  never  seen  in  fair  health  in  these,  and  often 
pecish  when  planted  out  of  them.  The  public  should  be  able  to 
obtain  strong  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  sent  in  Moss 
instead  of  a  pot.  Many  persons  are  disheartened,  owing  to  the 
wretched  mites  of  plants  that  are  often  sent  out.  I  have  so  often 
Been  the  Prickly  Thrifts  starved  in  small  pots  that  I  was  pleased  to 
see  last  week  one  of  them  (Aoantholimon  glumaoeum)  a  rosy  cushion 
of  flowers  more  than  1  ft.  through.  It  is  on  a  hot  border  at  the 
foot  of  the  house  wall  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting.  The  heat 
or  drought  did  not  seem  to  have  the  least  effect  on  "its  abundant 
flowers. — V. 

_  Sardinian  Balsams  and  Zinnias.— Messrs.  Stuart  &  Co.,  of  Ta- 
vistook  Row,  Covent  Garden,  have  shown  us  some  lovely  blooms  of 
Balsams  and  Zinnias,  the  produce  of  plants  raised  in  their  seed- 
grounds  at  Nice.  The  Balsams  consisted  of  white,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  carnation-striped  kinds,  large  and  double  ;  and  amongst  the 
Zinnias  were  scarlet  and  reds  of  different  shades,  white,  purple,  and 
sulphur-coloured  varieties,  some  of  which  measured  more  than  3  in. 
across,  and  they  were  as  double  as  any  of  the  best  forms  of  Chrysan. 
themum.  Along  with  them,  too,  were  miniature  Zinnias,  quite  as 
perfect  in  form  as  the  larger  kinds. 

Small  Fruits  in-  Kent.— Although  complaints  are  being  made  on 
all  sides  of  the  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  this  season,  the  enormous 
quantities  of  small  fruits  which  can  now  be  made  into  preserves  will 
go  far  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  other  kinds.  In  Kent,  Straw, 
berries  are  this  year  wonderfully  abundant  though  rather  small ;  and 
some  idea  of  the  quantity  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swanloy 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cannell  has  informed  us 
that  a  neighbour  of  his  on  one  day  last  week  sent  to  London  2500 
pecks  of  Strawberries.  This,  reckoning  11.  lb.  to  the  peck,  would 
amount  to  nearly  16  tons.  One  grower  in  Kent,  we  were  informed 
the  other  day,  sold  last  year  125  tons  of  Strawberries.  Raspberries 
are  in  great  demand  ;  one  buyer  last  week  wanted  to  purchase  100 
tons  for  preserving,  and  one  grower  had  contracted  to  supply 
10  tons  of  that  quantity.  Of  Gooseberries,  one  cultivator  sent 
120  bushels  to  Sunderland,  and  a  similar  quantity  was  bein 
gathered  for  Manchester.     It   will   thus  be  seen  that  great  as   i 


our  foreign  trade  in  fruits,  a  large  amount  of  our  small  fruits  is  still 
supplied  by  English  growers. 

Audley  End  — The  illustration  of  Audley  End  published  this  week 
was  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  and  for  whioh  we  are 
indebted  to  that  gentleman. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this 
Society,  held  on  June  Itth,  a  special  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  f  jr  their  collection  of  fiue- 
foliaged  plants  and  annuals  grown  in  pots  from  seed,  and  exhibited 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Society  during  the  month  of  June. 

Effects  of  the  Weather  in  Dorsetshire. — Mr.  Pragnell,  of 
Sherborne,  informs  as  that  the  hot  days  and  cold  windy  nights  which 
have  lately  been  experienced  in  that  part  of  Dorsetshire  have  had  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  vegetation,  which  has  suffered  severely  this 
season,  even  in  that  favoured  district.  The  Potato  disease,  too, 
has  made  its  appearance,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Labels. — Messrs.  Bradley  &  Sons,  Halam  Nursery,  near  South, 
well,  Notts,  have  sent  us  specimens  of  wooden  labels  in  which  both 
names  and  numbers  which  are  printed  are  slightly  sunk  in  the  wood 
and  blackened,  the  result  being  a  very  legible  label.  Some  are 
varnished  and  some  are  not :  but  possibly  the  varnished  ones  may 
prove  the  most  durable.  The  wood  itself  consists  of  Oak,  Beech, 
and  Red  Deal  steeped  in  oil ;  one  of  the  labels  sent,  made  of  horn,  is 
light  and  transparent,  the  lettering  being  impressed  on  it  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wood.  Labels  of  this  kind  may  eventually  prove  to  be 
the  best,  and  they  can  be  made  of  almost  any  form  desired. 

Annuals  at  Reading. — The  display  of  annnals  in  Messrs.  Sutton's 
seed-grounds  about  a  mile  from  Reading  continues  to  attract  atten- 
tion, the  kinds  being  not  only  numerous  but  well  varied  in  colour. 
Among  tbe  most  effective  are  Red  Virginian  Stock,  White  Candytuft, 
Clarkia  pulehella,  Silene  pendula  oompacta,  Lupinus  nanus.  Crimson 
Candytuft,  Saponaria  calabrica,  tall  dark  Nasturtium.  Viscaria 
OQulata,  new  dark  Convolvulus,  yellow  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium, 
dwarf  Rocket,  Larkspur,  Bartonia  aurea,  dark  Sweet  William, 
Malope  grandiflora,  Kaulfussia  amelloides.  Sweet  Peas,  Marigolds, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  interesting  kinds.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Prince  Consort's  Royal  Association,  which  took  place  the  other 
day  at  Windsor,  Messrs.  Sutton  exhibited  upwards  of  two  hundred 
varieties  of  annuals,  cut  from  the  grounds  just  alluded  to,  and  whioh 
attracted  much  attention. 

State  of  the  Fruit  Crops  at  Burghley. — On  Apples  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  bloom,  but  it  was  light-coloured  and  weak  ;  still  we 
have  a  sprinkling.  Our  best  varieties  are  Wellington,  King  of  Pippins, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Dutch  Mignonne.  Pears,  both  standards  and 
wall  trees,  are  a  failure.  The  best  sorts  here — are  Passe  Colmar, 
Beurre  d'Arenberg,  Poudants  d'Automne,  and  Glou  Morceau. 
Plums  are  quite  a  failure.  Green  Gage,  Princess  of  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Prune  Damsons,  whioh  have  for  nine  seasons  past  given  us  full  crops, 
are  this  year  barren.  Apricots  are  a  good  half  crop  j  these  have  all 
been  protected  with  nets.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  also  a  good 
half  crop  on  south  walls,  but  on  west  walls  there  is  not  a  fruit.  The 
following  Peaches  are  generally  good,  viz.,  Galande,  Royal  George,  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  best  Nectarines  are  Albert  Victor,  Elruge, 
and  Victoria.  Gooseberries  are  a  first-class  crop.  The  best  sorts  are 
Warrington,  Whitesmith's,  Crown  Bob,  and  the  small  Champagne,  for 
preserving.  Currants  of  all  three  sorts  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Nuts  of  all  kinds.  Strawberries  have  been  really 
good  :  the  best  are  Charles  Napier,  Amateur,  President,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.  So  prolific  is  Amateur  that  plants  of  it  nine  months 
old  bear  170  fine  fruit.  Laxton's  new  Strawberry,  Premier,  promises 
to  be  good  ;  it  is  exquisite  in  flavour,  firm-fleshed,  and  particularly 
hardy.  Raspberries  are  a  good  crop,  both  white  and  red  ;  Prince  of 
Wales  is  one  of  the  very  best  both  for  dessert  and  preserving.  Of 
Cherries  we  have  none  outside,  but  in  a  cold  house  they  are  all  that 
could  be  wished. — R.  Gilbert. 


large  Photiuia  serralata.— In  Vol.  XE.  (p.  326)  a  specimen  of  this  tree  is 
alluded  to.  We  have  one  here,  a  atiudard,  19  ft.  in  height  and  22  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter.  It  has  bloomed  well  this  season  ;  the  late  frost  haa  injured  the 
young  shoots,  but  they  are  now  recovering.  It  is  the  largest  tree  I  have  seen. 
Have  any  of  your  con'espondents  a  larger  one  ?— Joh»  D.  NiuscAWEif,  While- 
irat/, 

Berkheya  (Stohasa)  purpurea.— This  Cape  Thistle  is  now  in  flower  at 
TootinE,  where  it  has  been  watched  with  considerable  care,  being  still  some- 
what rare ;  the  different  kinds  sometimes  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  deep 
porple,  bat  the  variety  now  in  bloom  at  Messrs.  Rollisson's  is  very  light 
purple.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  will  doubtless  become  a  favourite  both  for  rock- 
work  and  border  decoration.— J.  T.  R. 
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AUDLEY  END. 
AuDLBY  End,  the  principal  residence  oE  Lord  Braybrook, 
aparb  from  its  many  objects  of  interest  for  the  archiBologist, 
the  naturalist,  and  the  student  of  history,  is  also  well  worth 
the  notice  of  the  horticulturist  and  the  landscape  gardener. 
The  mansion  itself,  built  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
in  1816,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  priory,  founded  by  Geoffery  de 
Mandeville,  the  first  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1136,  and  suppressed 
when  an  abbey  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  although  even  now  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  and  palatial  in  appearance,  it  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  original  building,  which  is  stated  to  have 
occupied  a  period  of  thirteen  years  in  its  erection,  at  a  cost  of 
£190,000,  and  in  extent  and  splendour  to  have  rivalled  Hamp- 
ton Court,  which  it  also  resembles  in  the  character  of  its  archi- 
tecture. 

In  passing  from  the  chief  entrance  to  the  mansion,  many 
fine  pictorial  effects  are  observable,  one  of  ihe  best  being  the 


of  it  can  be  obtained  excepting  from  the  picture  gallery,  or 
the  upper  rooms.  It  ought  to  have  been  sunk  to  have  done  it 
full  justice,  and  so  viewed  from  a  terrace  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  low  position  of  the  house  that  idea  was  no  doubt  found 
to  be  impracticable.  Some  of  the  beds  are  furnished  with 
a  fine  selection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  remainder 
with  the  choicer  bedding  kinds,  and  being  bounded  on  the 
outskirts  by  irregularly -formed  masses  of  evergreens  enlivened 
by  bright-foliaged  deciduous  shrubs  such  as  the  Variegated 
Negundo,  &c.,  the  effect  produced  will  be  rich,  and  free  from 
that  tawdry  glare  of  colours  usually  the  result  of  the  ordinary 
system  of  bedding  out. 

Around  the  mansion  the  grounds  are  beautifully  diversified 
by  hill  and  dale,  richly  clad  with  picturesque  groups  and 
masses  of  noble  timber,  &o.,  enlivened  also  by  the  waters  of 
the  Cam  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  which  unite  in  the  park, 
presenting  in  numerous  directions  charming  studies  for  the 
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Lion  Lodge  and  its  accessories,  situated  south-west  of  the 
mansion.  Near  the  east  end  of  what  is  called  the  Joshua 
Bridge,  and  by  which  the  Saffron  Walden  road  crosses  the 
Cam,  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  cut-leaved  Alder, 
probably  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom ;  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  structure  is 
also  a  grand  mass,  composed  of  groups  of  round-headed  trees, 
chiefly  Elms. 

The  west  view  of  the  mansion,  as  shown  in  our  illustration, 
is  very  imposing,  but  owing  to  the  naked  and  stiSiy-defined 
edges  of  the  river,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  widely-extended 
lawn  (it  is  said  to  occupy  a  space  of  about  8  acres),  a  certain 
air  of  coldness  prevails.  On  the  south  side  the  ti-ees  and 
shrubs  have  been  made  to  produce  agreeable  effects,  and  a 
grand  old  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  especially  effective,  whether 
viewed  from  the  house  or  as  seen  with  the  house  from  the  lawn 
at  varioiTS  points.  On  the  east  side  is  a  very  extensive 
geometric  flower  garden,  arranged  in  excellent  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  house,  but  unfortunately  no  really  good  view 


painter,  and  necessarily  also  subjects  for  the  consideration  of 
the  landscape  gardener.  Prominent  in  the  view  eastward  is 
a  Grecian  temple,  erected  to  commemorate  the  restoration  to 
health  of  George  III.  after  his  long  illness.  Of  itself  it  may 
no  doubt  be  esteemed  a  fine  work  of  art,  but  considered  in 
relation  to  the  mansion  and  the  thoroughly  English  character 
of  the  scene  in  which  it  stands,  the  effect  of  its  presence  is 
certainly  incongruous.  The  same  remarks  are  also  equally 
applicable  to  the  Joshua  Bridge  and  the  handsome  Eomau 
temple  on  the  summit  of  Eing  Hill,  though  perhaps  in  a  less 
degree  in  the  last  instance,  seeing  that  it  occupies  the  site  of 
an^aucient  Roman  encampment.  Ring  Hill  is  the  western 
boundary  of  the  demesne,  and  from  its  summit  is  obtained  a 
magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  mansion  and  its  surround- 
ing's, also  of  the  ancient  and  interesting  town  of  Saffron 
Walden ;  and  in  the  dense  wood  oh  the  east  side  of  the  hill 
are  some  fine  vistas. 

The  English  Elm,  of  which  there  are  many  fine  and  dis- 
tinct seminal    varieties  produced  on  the  estate,   is   in    great 
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luxuriance.  The  Beeob,  Oak,  Asli,  Horse  Chestnut,  Lime,  &c., 
are  well  represented,  though  they  ai'e  not  so  numerous.  Of 
the  Western  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  London  Plane, 
there  are  some  fine  specimens,  and  I'egarding  them  it  is 
deserving  of  remark  that  they  are  generally  on  swampy 
ground,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  where  they  are  close  to 
the  river,  their  roots  protrude  into  the  water  after  the  fashion 
of  those  of  the  Willow.  In  the  park  there  appears  to  be  a 
paucity  of  evergreen  trees,  and  the  introduction  of  a  few 
Conifers,  such  as  the  Corsican  Pine,  &c.,  planted  judiciously 
in  large  masses  and  groups  would  undoubtedly  produce  an 
excellent  result,  especially  in  winter.  Evergreen  shrubs  are 
also  comparatively  rare,  and  limited  as  to  variety;  of  the 
choicer  kinds  of  the  Holly  hardly  au  example  is  to  be  seen, 
nor,  indeed,  of  the  ordinary  green  form,  owing,  I  presume,  to 
the  character  of  the  soil  being  untavom'able  for  their  develop- 
ment. Of  the  English  Tew  and  the  Tree  Box  there  is,  how- 
ever, an  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  are  the  only  two  evergreen  shrubs  that  appear  to 
have  escaped,  unhurt  the  effects  of  the  frosts  of  1860. 

A  specimen  of  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine,  reported  to  be  100 
years  old,  was  particularly  noteworthy  in  the  early  house, 
from  its  healthy,  vigorous  condition,  and  its  finely-developed 
bunches ;  and  certainly  if  it  could  be  done,  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  devoting  a  house  entirely  for  its  accommodation, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  treatment  of  that  grand  old  Vine  in 
the  gardens  of  Bastnor  Castle ;  I  was  also  much  pleased  to 
witness  in  a  late  Vinery  some  good  bunches  of  an  old  favourite 
— Oldaker's  West's  St.  Peter's — which  is  deserving  of  more 
consideration  than  is  usually  accorded  to  it  by  Grape-growers, 
for  when  well  grown  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  late-keeping 
varieties.  In  the  Peach-houses  at  Audley  End  the  trees  were 
succeeding  satisfactorily,  and  one  variety,  the  Early  York,  was 
producing  an  abundant  crop  of  well-developed  fruit. 

In  the  stoves  and  greenhouses  are  many  fine  specimens  of 
fashionable  plants,  both  for  table  and  general  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  ample  provision  is  also  made  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers.  What  is  called  the  fish-pond  garden  came  next  under 
notice,  and  upon  its  walls  appeared,  among  many  other  suitable 
wall  shrubs  and  climbers,  a  specimen  of  a  fine  old  evergreen 
Kose  (Maria  Leonida),  now  rarely  seen;  and  in  one  of  the 
ponds  or  basins  are  thriving  examples  of  Richardia  asthiopica 
and  Aponogeton  distachyon.  The  chief  feature,  however,  in 
this  department  is  a  piece  of  artificial  rockwork  by  Pulham, 
which,  although  it  may  not  harmonise  happily  with  its  sur- 
roundings, nor  yet,  as  an  imitation,  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  geologist,  produces  a  pleasing  effect;  the  blocks,  from  long 
exposure,  are  weather-stained  and  mossy,  and  the  crevices  are 
filled  with  the  true  Shamrock  (Oxalis  Acetosella),  Cotyledon 
umbilicus,  and  the  smaller-growing  Ferns,  &c.  Overhanging 
are  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  English  Yew,  and  the 
recesses  and  various  of  the  more  salient  points  are  occupied  by 
fine  specimens  of  hardy  Ferns  and  shrubs,  such  as  Berberis 
Darwini,  &c.,  arranged  and  planted  by  some  one  who  evidently 
had  studied  natural,  or,  in  other  words,  true  artistic  effects. 

The  kitchen  garden,  despite  the  damage  inflicted  by  the 
frosts  of  last  spring,  especially  the  one  of  May  4,  when 
the  thermometer  registered  1-1^,  is  well  cropped ;  but  fruit 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere  is  a  failure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  following  Pears,  which  promise  to  yield  a  fair 
average  crop  : — Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Beurre  Eose,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  Glou  Moroeau.  Of  Apples,  there 
is  just  a  slight  scattering,  but  of  Filberts  the  crop  will  be 
plentiful.  Plums  are  a  total  failure,  and  of  bush  fruits  the 
supply  will  be  limited.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  on 
the  walls  are  in  this,  as  they  have  been  in  many  former  seasons, 
more  or  less  a  failure,  and  unless  recourse  be  had  to  some 
radical  measure — for  example,  the  entire  removal  of  the  Peach 
walls  to  a  higher  part  of  the  ground  where  there  is  a  soil  of  a 
better  quality  and  an  atmosphere  less  influenced  by  late  spring 
and  early  autumn  frosts — the  young  trees  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration to  replace  them  will  suffer  a  similar  fate.  The  site 
of  the  principal  kitchen  garden  is  low  and  perhaps  for  success- 
ful cultural  purposes  little  more  than  sufficiently  above  the 
natural  level  of  the  Cam  or  Granta  which  runs  close  by,  and  the 
soil  is  of  a  light  description,  resting  upon  a  gravelly  substratum. 
It  would  appear  that  the  celebrated  Brown,  or  a  close  imi- 


tator of  his  style,  to  produce  an  improvement  in  the  landscape 
on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  raised  the  river  7  ft.  or  8  ft. 
above  its  natural  level  by  means  of  a  dam ;  and  although  it 
may  be  a  moot  point  whether  the  result  is  in  an  artistic  sense 
an  improvement  or  otherwise,  it  certainly,  so  far  as  the  garden 
is  concerned,  has  proved  the  opposite  of  a  benefit;  and  further, 
it  is  questionable  if  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  locality 
liave  not  also  thereby  been  of  some  extent  injuriously  affected. 
The  wall  occupied,  by  the  Peach  trees  just  alluded  to  seems  to 
have  been  built  in  1811,  and  is  furnished  with  flues  which  for 
very  many  years  have  been  disused.  Instances  of  fined  walls 
seldom  now  occur,  but  heated  walls  without  glass  might, 
I  think,  be  re-introduced  with  advantage  into  many 
places,  for  I  well  remember  an  old  decayed  garden  in  the 
north  of  England  surrounded  by  flued  walls ;  and  I  recol- 
lect also  reading  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,"  when  Andrew  Knight  was  president,  of  first-class 
prizes  being  won  by  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  on  these 
walls  and  exhibited  at  the  Society's  shows  ;  and  further  I  can 
call  to  mind  being  told  by  cotemporaries  of  the  grower  of  those 
fruits  that  by  the  end  of  October  the  wood  of  the  trees  was 
generally  well  ripened  and  the  leaves  fallen— a  result  not  often 
witnessed  now-a-days  on  similar  trees  on  the  open  wall. 

G.  T. 


Green  Roses. — These  are  not  auch  raritiea  aa  they  are  suppoaecl 
to  be.  I  have  had  a  green  Koae  tree  for  nearly  thirty  yearg,  and  I 
fancy  there  must  be  more  than  one  kind  of  green  Eoae — mine  ia 
certainly  a  monatrona  form  of  the  old  China  or  Monthly  Roae,  in 
which  the  stamens,  piatila,  and  petals  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  ten. 
dency  to  revert  to  the  bracts  or  dlviaiona  of  the  calyx.  The  aport 
Of  reveraion  is,  however,  fixed,  aa  I  have  never  known  it  to  vary.  A 
green  Eoae  haa  a  atrange  sound,  but  the  possession  of  it  creates 
more  wonder  than  aatiafaction.  I  have  also  a  very  old  Roae  called 
Celestial,  the  blooms  of  which  are  delicate  pink  with  a  bright  rosy 
centre,  and  very  sweet-scented.  It  ia  of  an  arborescent  habit,  a 
prodigious  bloomer,  and  the  bada  are  simply  beautital. — -Thomas 
WiLLiA5[S,  Ormskirk. 

Anomatheca  cruenta. — Allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of 
thia  pretty  little  plant.  A  few  yeara  ago  I  purchased  a  few  balba  of 
it  for  a  pot,  and  after  they  had  flowered  I  turned  theni  out  into  a 
London  back  garden  which  geta  no  sun  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and 
where  all  but  the  hardiest  subjects  succumb  to  the  damp  and  cold  of 
winter.  The  Anomatheca  aeems,  however,  to  be  proof  against  all 
such  adverse  influences,  for  it  haa  come  up  and  flowered  each  succeed, 
ing  year  in  increasing  quantity,  and  seems  likely  to  spread  to  au 
indeflnite  extent  if  permitted  to  do  so.  Should  it  be  unknown  to  any 
of  your  readers,  I  may  add  that  it  is  a  small , Cape  Irid,  which  throws 
up  slender  spikes  of  flowera  from  9  in.  to  1  fli.  in  height,  each  flower 
consisting  of  a  slender  tube,  and  flat  limb  of  six  oval  rosy  or  salmon, 
red  segments,  the  three  lower  of  which  are  marked  at  the  base  with 
a  deep  blood. red  spot,  which  gives  the  flower  a  very  distinct  appear, 
auce. — R.  C,  Kemington. 

Birds'  Nests  in  Hothouses. — A  similar  case  to  that  recorded 
in  The  Gaeden  (see  p.  498,  Vol.  XI.),  haa  come  under  my  notice.  In 
the  apring  of  1876  a  robin  found  access  to  our  plant  stove,  and  there 
built  its  nest  in  a  specimen  Fern  (Nephrolepia  exaltata)  ;  egga  were 
laid,  and  in  due  time  young  birds  hatched.  In  March  last  the  same 
robin  again  entered  the  stove,  but  on  thia  occasion  a  higher  poaition 
was  chosen  for  its  nest,  which  was  built  in  a  suspended  basket  planted 
with  Maiden-hair  Fern ;  here  were  hatched  three  young  robins,  which 
remained  in  the  houae  three  or  four  days  after  leaving  the  neat,  when 
they  escaped  from  their  glass  cage  either  by  the  ventilators  or 
through  the  small  hole  by  which  the  parents  found  access.  I  saw  no 
more  of  my  companions  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  indus- 
trious parents  again  returned  to  the  stove,  and  built  another  neat  in 
the  same  basket,  and  succeeded  in  rearing  another  brood,  which  are 
now  (July  10)  flying  about  the  stove,  as  if  waiting  for  a  change  of 
weather  before  leaving  the  hot  climate.  The  two  empty  nests  still 
remain  in  the  basket. — J.  F.  Hakt,  Birt  Castle,  Parsonstown,  Ireland, 


A  Kaft  for  Water  Plants. — We  have  floating  in  the  water  here  a  mass  of 
Myosotis  palastris  upon  a  rafb  about  16  ft.  in  circumference.  The  Myosobis  has 
been  in  flower  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  is  liliely  to  last  six  more.  The  board 
rises  and  falls  with  the  water.  The  Forget-Me-Not  is  quite  established,  seeding 
year  after  year,  and  improving  each  year  in  its  growth.  Why  should  it  not  be 
called  the  "  Rollisson  Raft  ?  "— W.  ROLLiasoif  &  Soir,  Tooting, 
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HEATED    PLANT-CASES. 

By  BOVBRTON  REDWOOD,  F.O.S. 
TilEEB  are  few  domestic  occupations  for  the  leisure  hour  more 
deserving  of  encouragement  than  the  cultivation  of  plants  in 
the  dwelling  house,  and  there  is  probably  no  one  who  has  so 
much  contributed  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  pursuit 
as  the  late  Mr.  N.  B.  Ward,  P.R.S.  The  Wardian  Case  has,  in 
fact,  long  since  become  a  common  article  of  furniture,  and  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  as  much  real  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion are  often  afforded  by  these  miniature  greenhouses  as  by 
vastly  more  ambitious  structures.  The.  number  of  plants 
which  may  be  sa- 
tisfactorily grown 
in  an  ordinary 
closed  case  is  far 
from  small ;  but 
the  enthusiast  will 
certainly  wish  to 
add  to  his  collec- 
tion some  of  the 
very  beautiful 
forms  of  vegetable 
life  to  be  found 
among  the  tropical 
Ferns,  Orchids, 
and  so-called  fine- 
foliaged  plants. 
The  gratification  of 
this  desire  will 
render  it  necessary 
that  some  arrange- 
ment be  provided 
for  warming  the 
little  greenhouse 
and  transforming 
it  into  a  small 
stove  or  hothouse. 
Hitherto  heated 
plant- cases  have 
not  been  largely 
made  and  sold,  though  various  forms  have  been  fi'om  time 
to  time  devised ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  their 
use  will  be  much  extended  as  the  advantages  they  offer 
in  the  cultivation  even  of  such  plants  as  are  now  grown 
in  the  ordinary  Wardian  Case  become  more  appreciated.  At 
the  present  time  the  choice  of  ready-made  plant-oases  with 
heating  apparatus  is  limited,  and  the  critical  in  such  matters 
will  probably  prefer  to  construct  their  own,  in  order  to  consult 
their  individual  tastes  on  various  points  of  detail.  It  is  with 
a  view  of  assisting  those  who  have  reached  this  conclusion 
that  the  following  de- 
soription  has  been 
penned.  The  arrange- 
ment set  forth  has  been 
practically  tested  by  the 
writer  with  most  satis- 
factory results,  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  the 
dimensions  given  may, 
on  this  ground,  be  re- 
commended :  but  it  will 
be  obvious  that  in  these 
and  many  other  particu- 
lars deviations  may  be 
made  to   suit  individual 


Fig.  2. — Box,  with  heating  apparatus  and  false  bottom. 


u. 


Fig  2  {h). — Receptacle  for  the  soil 


circumstances,  without  necessarily  impairing  in  any  way  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole. 

Pig.  2  (a)  represents  a  rectangular  box,  3  ft.  5  in.  in  length, 
2  ft.  in  breadth,  and  2  ft.  5  in.  in  depth — all  external  dimen- 
sions. This  box,  which  should  be  of  1-in.  well-seasoned  deal, 
strongly  dovetailed  together,  is  provided  with  a  false  botcom 
(&)  securely  fixed,  so  that  its  upper  sm'faoe  is  9^  in.  from  the 
top  of  the  box.  In  what  may  be  termed  the  front  of  the  box, 
two  doorways  are  cut,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  each  15|  in. 
high  and  12|  in.  wide.  The  doors  for  these  openings  are 
provided  with  two  projecting  studs  fitting  into  corresponding 
depressions  where   hinges   would   ordinarily  be  placed;   the 


reason  for  which  arrangement  will  presently  be  obvious. 
Between  the  true  and  false  bottoms  of  the  box  two  partitions 
(c  c)  are  fixed,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  at  12  in.  and 
ISj  in.  respectively  from  the  front  and  left-hand  (as  the  reader 
looks  at  the  figure)  end  of  the  box,  thus  forming  a  chamber 
of  these  dimensions  as  to  depth  and  breadth,  and  of  17  in.  in 
height.  This  chamber  is  for  the  reception  of  the  heating 
apparatus,  and  it  it  essential  that  air-communication  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  the  box  be  entirely  prevented  by  caulking 
all  the  joints  and  angles  with  a  mixture  of  red  and  white  lead 
with  linseed  oil,  and  by  screwing  over  them  slips  of  wood  with 

the  interposition 
of  felt  smeared 
with  the  same 
compound.  Two 
holes  (d  d),  21  in. 
in  diameter,  are 
bored  through  the 
left-hand  end  of 
the  box  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the 
apparatus  c  h  a  m- 
ber,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide forthe  ingress 
and  egress  of  air 
to  and  from  the 
source  of  heat. 
At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  box  a 
circular  orifice,  9 
in.  in  diameter,  is 
out,  equidistant 
from  the  sides  and 
bottoms,  and  is 
provided  with  a 
circular  zinc  venti- 
lator of  the  ordi- 
nary form,  having 
a  button  in  the 
centre,  by  means 
of  which  the  openings  in  the  outer  plate  may  be  wholly 
or  partially  covered  by  the  under  plate.  A  number  of  I5- 
in.  holes  are  bored  through  the  false  bottom,  say  2  in. 
apart,  omitting  that  portion  which  forms  the  roof  of  the 
heating  apparatus  chamber.  At  a  distance  of  ^  in.  from  the 
front,  back,  and  sides  of  the  box,  a  continuous  strip  of  wood, 
^  in.  in  thickness,  is  screwed  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  false 
bottom,  with  the  interposition  of  stout  flannel  or  felt  smeared 
with  the  red  and  white  lead  mixture,  so  as  to  form  a  water- 
tight channel  or  gutter  (/) ;  and  in  this  channel  two  holes  are 

bored  through  the  false 

bottom,  into  which 
pieces  of  f-in.  composi. 
tion  tubing  (r/  g)  are 
fitted,  so  as  to  convey 
any  water  from  the 
channel  into  a  pan  to  be 
placed  in  that  portion  of 
the  box  communicated 
with  by  the  right-hand 
door.  These  holes  may 
be  at  the  back  and  front 
of  the  box  and  midway 
between  the  ends,  and 
the  composition  pipes 
may  be  bent  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  so  as  both  to 
deliver  into  the  same  pan.  Pig.  2  (7i)  represents  the 
receptacle  for  the  soil,  consisting  of  a  trough  or  deep 
tray  3  ft.  1  in.  in  length  by  1  ft.  8  in.  in  width  (both 
outside  measurements  at  the  top),  and  9  in.  in  depth  (out- 
side), the  sides  tapering  somewhat  towards  the  bottom. 
This  trough  should  be  strongly  made  of  f -in.  deal,  lined  with 
thin  sheet  lead  or  stout  zinc,  and  the  bottom  should  be  per- 
forated to  receive  a  piece  of  1-in.  lead  pipe  (i),  which  passes 
through  the  false  bottom  of  the  box  when  the  trough  is  placed  in 
its  position,  and  delivers  into  the  pan  already  mentioned. 
Over  the  inlet  of  this  pipe  an  inverted   saucer  of  perforated 
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zino  is  placed  to  act  as  a  drainer.  Across  tlie  bottom  of  the 
trouo-h  outside,  several  strips  of  wood,  ^  in.  in  thickness,  are 
nailed,  so  as  to  form  a  bearing  and  to  admit  of  air  freely 
passing  under  the  trough  from  the  orifices  in  the  false  bottom 
of  the"box.  The  trough  is  not  shown  in  siiu,ia.  order  to 
simplify  the  figure  ;  but  it  will  be  obvious  from  a  consideration 
of  its  dimensfons  that  when  resting  upon  the  false  bottom  of 
the  box  there  will  be  a  space  surrounding  it  1  in.  wide  at  the  top 
(the  space  increasing  towards  the  bottom  in  consequence  of 
the  tapering  of  the  sides)  through  which  the  heated  air  from 
the  hotwater  pipes,  presently  to  be  described,  can  freely 
ascend.  This  air-space  being  in  communication,  through  the 
perforations  in  the  false  bottom,  with  the  larger  chamber  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  box,  it  follows  that  the  ventilator 
already  mentioned  affords  a  means  of  regulating  the  air 
current  passing  over  the  pipes.  For  the  sake  of  appearance 
a  strip  of  perforated  zino  with  large  apertures  may  be  fixed 
over  the  space  between  the  trough  and  the  sides  of  the  box. 

The  heating  apparatus  should  now  receive  attention.  Fig. 
3  represents  the  boiler,  which  is  of  stout  sheet  copper,  45  in. 
in  diameter  by  5  in.  in  height,  and  provided  with  a  flue  (a  a) 
tapering  from  about  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end  to 
about  lln.  at  the  upper.  The  boiler  is  fitted  with  two  unions 
{b  f)  at  the  top,  one  of  which  (c)  carries  a  piece  of  1-in.  pipe 
(d)  passing  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  a  small  tap  (c)  is  placed 
at  the  lowest  point  to  draw  off  the  water  when  required.  A 
cooper  strap  (./'/),  soldered  to  the  boiler,  serves  to  fix  it  to  the 
side,  or  preferably  in  the  angle  of  the  apparatus  chamber,  and 
it  should  be  placed  as  close  to  the  roof  as  i ;  convenient,  in 


tion  of  the  burner  something  will  depend  upon  the  locality 
as  influencing  the  general  temperature  of  the  apartment,  and 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  room  is  used.  In  a  cold  room, 
that  is  to  say,  a  room  where  there  is  seldom  a  fire,  and  in  a  cold 
locality  it  will  be  best  to  have  a  ring  burner,  2  in.  in  diameter, 
pierced  with  a  dozen  holes.  This,  placed  at  a  distance  of  1  in. 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  will  give  abundance  of  heat  in 
the  coldest  weather.  Of  course  where  little  heat  is  wanted  the 
ring  burner  may  still  be  used  and  the  gas  supply  checked  to  the 
necessary  extent,but  in  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  an  ordinary 
steatite  fish-tail  or  bat's-wing  burner  turned  down  low  is  more 
convenient.  And  here  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  most 
important  question.  Shall  we  make  the  regulation  of  the  gas, 
and  consequently  of  the  heat  of  the  case,  automatic,  or  not  ? 
Some  there  are  who  are  ready  to  affirm  that  it  is  quite  useless 
to  attempt  the  heating  of  so  small  a  structure  unless  an 
automatic  regulator  be  provided,  and  they  confidently  predict 
the  freezing  or  frying  of  the  contents  as  a  necessary  conse- 
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Fig.  3.— Se:lioii  of  Boiler. 


order  to  leave  as  much  room  as  possible  beneath  for  the  lamp. 
The  boiler  may  advantageously  be  provided  with  a  well-fitting 
felt  jacket  to  check  the  radiation  of  heat  from  its  surface.  In 
fixing  the  boiler,  the  orifice  of  the  flue  should  be  turned 
towards  the  upper  hole  in  the  end  of  the  box,  so  that  an  elbow 
may  be  fitted  on,  if  desired,  to  convey  away  the  products  of 
combustion.  From  the  union  (bj  a  piece  of  1-in.  lead  pipe 
passes  through  the  false  bottom,  along  the  left-hand  end  and 
so  round  the  case,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  until  it  reaches  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  front,  gradually  rising  as  it  goes  until  it  is 
3  in.  or  -i  in.  from  the  top.  Here  it  is  doubly  bent  and  it 
passes  back  beneath  the  first  coil,  finally  re-entering  the 
apparatus  chamber,  and  being  connected  with  the  union  (c). 
Thus  is  provided  a  flow  and  return  pipe  altogether  about  19  ft. 
in  length,  and  having  between  -l  and  5  square  ft.  of  heating 
surface.  The  openings  through  which  the  coil  passes  through 
the  false  bottom  must  be  carefully  caulked  to  make  them  air- 
tight, and  in  attaching  the  coil  to  the  sides  of  the  box  thin 
strips  of  wood  should  be  interposed  to  keep  the  pipes  from 
contact  with  the  sides.  Into  the  highest  point  of  the  coil  one 
end  of  a  short  piece  of  ^-in.  composition  tube  is  soldered,  the 
other  end  being  similai-ly  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  small 
water-tank  [l'),  which  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  box  so  that  the 
tops  are  flush.  This  tank  may  be  8  in.  long  by  1  in.  wide,  and 
2i  in.  in  depth. 

As  a  source  of  heat  the  writer  would  recommend  gas,  where 
it  is  laid  on,  and  in  many  cases  the  supply  pipe  may  be  con- 
veniently brought  through  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  directly 
through  the  bottom  of  the  case  to  the  burner.     In  the  selec- 
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Fig.  4. — Automatic  Heat-regalator. 


c£uence.  The  experience  of  the  writer  is,  however,  entirely 
opposed  to  this  view.  With  the  heating  apparatus  already 
described  he  has  found  no  difficulty  in  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture without  the  use  of  any  automatic  apparatus,  even  when 
the  case  has  been  left  for  days  unattended  to.  Of  course 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  out-of-doors  will  pro- 
duce alterations  within  the  plant-case,  but  not  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  the  case  were  in  the  open  air;  and  if  any- 
thing like  daily  attention  can  be  given,  even  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  these  fluctuations  can  be  easily  counteracted  after  a 
little  experience.  Besides  which  it  is  not  as  if  the  temperature 
were  the  only  point  requiring  attention ;  the  ventilation  of 
the  case  is  an  equally  important  matter,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
rate  of  passage  of  the  heated  air  through  the  openings  provided 
depends  upon  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  of  the  air 
inside  and  outside  the  case,  it  follows  that  whenever  the  heat  is 
increased  under  the  boiler  the  ventilator  openings  should  be 
decreased,  unless  one  desires  to  expedite  the  ventilation,  as  for 
instance  in  damp  weather  or  in  winter,  when  the  case  is  required 
to  be  kept  freer  from  moisture.     The  only  kind  of  regulator 
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which  the  writer  would  recommend  is  Sugg's  Governor,  which  is 
useful  in  keeping  the  pressure  of  gas  uniform.  This  Jifctle 
apparatus  is  now  commonly  attached  to  the  street  lamps,  and 
may  be  procured  for  a  few  shillings.  The  pattern  selected 
should  be  that  which  admits  of  adjustment  for  any  desired- 
rate  of  consumption  of  gas,  however  small.  The  governor 
screws  on  to  the  cast-iron  pedestal  of  the  lamp  beneath  the 
burner.  In  case,  however,  the  reader  should  prefer  to  have  an 
automatic  heat-regulator,  the  following  description  of  a  suitable 
arrangement  is  given.  Fig.  4  (a)  is  a  water-tight  box  of  thin 
sheet  zinc,  6  in.  long  by  4  in.  deep  and  1  in.  wide.  Into 
the  top  of  this  box  is  soldered  a  brass  tube  (h),  about  ^  in. 
in  internal  diameter,  bent  at  right  angles  at  about  6  iu.  or  7  in. 
from  the  box,  and  terminating  at  (e),  where  it  is  connected  by 
a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  with  a  glass  tube  fc  c)  of  the 
same  diameter  and  bent  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Over  the  tube 
(c  c)  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  a  larger  tube  [d),  about  1  iu. 
in  diameter  and  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  length,  and  through  the  same 
cork  is  passed  a  tube  (e)  bent  once  at  a  right  angle.  The 
upper  end  of  the  large  tube  is  also  closed  by  a  cork  which 
carries  a  glass  tube 
(f) ,  bent  once  at  a 
right  angle,  and  suf- 
ficiently small  to  pass 
loosely  into  the  tube 
(cc).  The  metal  box 
and  tube  are  filled 
with  water  (boiled  to 
expel  air),  and  the 
upper  part  of  the 
tube  (c  c)  is  similarly 
filled.  The  lower 
part  of  the  tube  (c  c) 
is  filled  with  mer- 
cury, care  being 
taken  that  there  is 
no  air  between  the 
mercury  and  the 
water,  and  no  water 
above  the  mercury 
in  that  limb  of  (c  c) 
into  which  the  tube 
(/)  passes.  The 
apparatus  is  placed 
in  the  plant-case  at 
the  tempera  tnre 
which  it  is  desired  to 
maintain,  and  left 
there  until  the  water 
ceases  to  expand 
under  the  influence 
of  the  heat,  and 
drive  the  mercury 
forward.  The  tube 
(fj  is  then  aiSjusted 

so  that  its  orifice  is  only  just  closed  by  the  mercurj^.  The 
apparatus  may  stand  upon  the  hot-water  pipes  at  the  end 
of  the  case,  where  it  will  be  less  unsightly  than  elsewhere,  but 
under  these  circumstances  it  will  maintain  a  uniform  heat  in 
the  pipes  rather  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  case.  For  use 
with  this  regulator  the  gas  burner  will  require  to  have  two 
small  tubes  soldered  into  the  supply  pipe,  one  on  each  side  of 
a  small  tap  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  These  tubes  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  tubes  (ej  and  (f)  of  the  regulator,  aad 
for  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  fix,  air-tight  in  the 
roof  of  the  apparatus  chamber,  two  small  tubes  close  to  the 
end  of  the  case,  the  connections  with  these  being  made  with 
india-rubber  tubing.  The  action  of  the  apparatus  will  now  be 
seen.  The  tap  of  the  gas  barner  betvi'eeu  the  two  small  tubes 
should  be  turned  on  only  so  much  as  to  give  a  supply  insuf- 
ficient to  provide  enough  heat,  and  indeed  the  only  use  of  this 
"  by-pass  "  is  to  prevent  the  extinguishing  of  the  gas  by  the 
action  of  the  regulator.  As  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
case  falls,  the  water  in  the  metal  box  contracts,  the  mercury 
recedes,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  (/)  is  uncovered,  and  gas 
passes  through  it,  up  the  annular  space  between  (/)  and  (c  c), 
into  the  large  tube  (tZ),  through  the  tube  (e),  and  so  to  the  burner. 
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Fig.  1.— Heated  Plant-case  (open). 


which  it  continues  to  supply  until  the  increased  size  of  the 
flame  has  so  much  raised  the  temperature  of  the  case  that  the 
expansion  of  the  water  in  the  box  has  again,  through  the 
medium  of  the  mercury,  closed  the  orifice  of  the  tube  {/),  and 
stopped  its  passage.  Where  gas  cannot  be  used  for  heating, 
the  best  substitute  is  a  mineral  oil  lamp,  with  a  flat  wick  J  in. 
iu  width,  provided  with  a  chimney  of  metal  and  talc,  and 
having  a  shallow  oil  reservoir  of  large  diameter.  The  lamp 
should  be  fed  with  "  water-white  petroleum  oil." 

The  decoration  of  the  case  should  now  be  proceeded  with, 
in  order  that  the  inelegant  deal  box  depicted  in  fig.  2  may  be 
converted  into  the  handsome  pedestal  represented  in  fig.  1. 
Three  mouldings  should  be  provided.  The  upper  one  may  be 
about  1  in.  in  width,  and  should  be  put  on  so  that  its  edge  is 
about  ^  in.  above  the  top  of  the  box,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the 
top  of  the  box  itself  to  be  slightly  bevelled,  so  that  its  inner 
edge  is  somewhat  the  lower.  This  will  prevent  any  accumula- 
tion of  the  water  which  may  be  condensed  on  the  glass.  The 
middle  moulding  may  be  about  2  in.  in  width,  and  it  should  be 
about  2  in.  in  thickness  at  its  lower  edge,  which  should  be 

7  in.  from  the  top  of 
the  box.  The  lower 
moulding  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box 
should  be  somewhat 
bolder  than  the 
middle  o  n  e.  The 
surface  of  the  box, 
including  the  doors, 
comprised  between 
the  middle  and  the 
lower  moulding, 
should  b  e  covered 
with  virgin  cork, 
broken  into  small 
pieces  for  conveni- 
ence of  fitting,  and 
fastened  o  n  with 
French  nails.  Upon 
the  care  which  is  ex- 
pended in  this  opera- 
tion the  appearance 
of  the  case  when 
finished  will  largely 
depend,  and  what- 
ever else  is  entrusted 
to  the  workman, 
the  writer  would 
recommend  this 
being  done  by  the 
amateur.  It  is  more 
a  question  of  patience 
than  of  skill,  though 
a  prolonged  study  of 
the  Chinese  puzzles 
of  our  infancy  would  be  a  fit  preparation  for  the  task.  A 
5-owt.  bale  of  the  cork  will  be  more  than  enough,  and  will 
permit  of  the  rejection  of  the  less  suitable  pieces.  It  will 
now  be  seen  why  the  doors  of  the  pedestal  are  not  hung  on 
hinges,  for  of  course,  if  they  were,  being  covered  with  cork, 
they  would  not  open  unless  an  unsightly  blank  were  left.  By 
the  method  of  fitting  recommended,  the  joint  may  be  made  so 
neatly  that  the  doors  are  almost  invisible,  and  they  require  no 
fastening  to  keep  them  shut.  The  cork  surface  should  be 
sized  and  well  varnished,  and  the  woodwork  may  be  painted  a 
dark  olive-green  and  bronzed  or  ebonised  and  the  mouldings 
gilt. 

The  quondam  plain  deal  box  will  now  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  receptacle  for  the  soil,  resting  on  a  handsome 
solid  pedestal,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the  glass  superstructure. 
This  part  should  be  made  by  a  specialist  accustomed  to  the 
work,  and  there  is  some  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  form.  The  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  1  is  convenient,  the 
two  doors  in  front  affoi'ding  easy  access  to  the  contents;  but 
a  simple  sheet  of  glass  for  the  front  and  back,  with  the  ends 
to  open  as  doors  may  be  considered  by  some  to  have  a  better 
appearance.    Whether  the  doors  are  at  the  ends  or  in  front, 
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they  must  fifc  well.  The  curved  top,  though  more  costly,  is 
■worth  the  extra  price.  Oa  the  summit  is  the  ventilator,  con- 
sisting of  two  strips  of  glass  sliding  in  a  groove  1  iu.  in  width 
and  slightly  overlapping  in  the  centre  when  the  ventilator  is 
closed.  By  sliding  them  over  each  other  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  corresponding  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  heated 
air  are  left  at  the  ends  of  the  groove.  The  glass  case  should 
have  a  strong  wire  passing  from  end  to  end  beneath  the  venti- 
lator for  the  support  of  hanging  baskets,  and  another  wire 
should  be  stretched  across  each  end  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of 
the  doors.  The  following  dimensions  will  bo  found  suitable, 
and  a  structure  of  this  size,  made  of  stout  glass  and  strong 
zinc  angle  bar  (which  should  be  painted  to  match  the  pedestal) 
will  not  be  too  heavy  to  be  easily  lifted  on  and  off  by  two 
persons  : — Length,  3  ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  1  ft.  11  iu. ;  height  to 
top  of  doors,  2  ft. :  total  height,  2  ft.  11  in. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  position  for  the  case  will  pro- 
bably have  been  made  before  its  construction  was  commenced. 
As  to  aspect,  much  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
plants  to  be  cultivated.  Plants  with  brilliantly  coloured 
foliage  and  most  flowers,  cannot,  it  is  well  known,  be  grown 
to  advantage  without  strong  light ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ferns  will  not  thrive  if  exposed  to  sunshine.  A  sunny  spot 
may,  of  course,  be  shaded,  but  this  precaution  may  on  some 
occasion  be  neglected,  to  the  injury  of  the  occupants  of  the 
case,  and  it  will  therefore  probably  be  the  wisest  course  to 
choose  a  northern  aspect  where  possible.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  orifice  of  the  flue  of  the  boiler  should  be 
turned  to  the  opening  iu  the  end  of  the  bos  so  that  an  elbow 
may  be  applied  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion.  This 
is  not  a  necessity,  but  where  convenient  it  would  certainly  be 
well  to  adopt  it,  and  the  elbow  should  preferably  pass  through 
the  wall  or  window-frame  and  terminate  iu  the  open  air. 

The  construction  of  the  plant-case  having  been  completed, 
and  the  little  boiler  with  its  circulating  pipes  filled  with  water, 
heat  may  be  applied,  iiud  the  bed  of  soil  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants.  Oovering  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
should  be  a  layer  of  potsherds  at  least  2  in.  deep,  the  largest 
fragments  at  the  bottom,  and  with  these  may  be  advantageously 
mixed  some  pieces  of  cbai'coal ;  over  this  layer  should  be 
placed  a  stratum  of  dried  Moss  to  pi-event  the  earth  from 
passing  into  and  choking  the  drainage ;  and  lastly,  the  trough 
should  be  filled  to  within  1  in.  of  the  top  with  the  compost, 
which  may  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  mixed  with  plenty  of 
silver  sand,  to  which  may  be  added  loam  when  planting  those 
subjects  which  require  it.  The  surface  of  the  soil  may  be 
diversified  by  the  formation  of  slight  hills  aud  dales,  and  by 
placing  here  and  there,  half-embedded,  a  few  fragments  of 
porous  stone.  The  earth  should  then  be  thoroughly  saturated 
with  boiling  water,  which  will  destroy  any  animal  or  vegetable 
life  present  in  it,  and  next  day  the  case  will  be  ready  for  the 
plants. 

On  the  subject  of  stocking  the  case,  the  writer  proposes  to 
suggest  little  beyond  giving  the  names  of  various  plants  which  he 
has  practically  found  to  succeed  well.  In  planting  a  case,  as  in 
laying  out  a  garden,  written  descriptions  are  of  little  use,  aud 
almost  everything  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  operator. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  general  hints  may  be  of  service.  It  is  well 
to  line,  as  it  were,  the  ends  and  back  of  the  case  with  tall- 
growing  Ferns,  so  as  to  form  a  good  dense  background  of  ver- 
dure, but  uniformity  of  height  iu  the  plants  thus  arranged 
must  be  avoided,  so  as  not  to  produce  anything  approaching  to 
a  straight  line.  In  the  rest  of  the  case,  marked  contrasts  as 
to  height  aud  form  should  be  aimed  at,  and  a  few  distinct  plants 
springing  from  a  carpet  of  dwarf  plants  will  be  more  effective 
than  a  number  nearer  alike  in  character.  Above  all  things, 
a  crowd  of  plants  should  be  avoided,  aud  room  should  be  given 
to  each  to  develop  and  display  its  beauties  of  form — all  large- 
growing  plants  being  thus  necessarily  excluded  from  a  case  of 
the  dimensions  given,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  keep  them 
only  so  long  as  they  remain  in  a  small  state.  Again,  no  sup- 
porting or  training  of  the  plants  is  admissible,  for  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  appear  to  be  growing  quite  natnrally. 
Passing  from  generalities,  the  following  arrangement  is  given 
as  oue  which  will  be  found  to  afford  satisfaction.  As  a 
background  Pteris  serrulata  cristata,  P.  s.  angustata,  and 
Adiantum  affiue.     In  the  centre  of  the  case  a  well-grown  Palm 


—  say  Areca  lutescens.  At  the  ends  of  the  case,  A.  assi- 
mile,  A.  cuneatum,  A  concinnum  latum,  A.  Sanctaj  Catherinas, 
and  Cheilanthes  elegans.  Difliculty  is  sometimes  experienced 
in  the  management  of  some  of  the  large-fronded  Adiantums, 
especially  in  the  winter,  but  the  writer  has  found  A.  Sanotee 
Catherinte  to  thrive  well  in  the  heated  case.  The  vei'y  beautiful 
A.  macrophyllum  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  recommended  for 
the  purpose,  though  it  may  be  preserved  in  good  condition 
through  the  summer.  Towards  the  front  of  the  case  may  be 
planted  the  graceful  Asplenium  viviparum ;  right  and  left  of 
the  Palm,  Maranta  rosea  picta,  M.  Makoyana,  M.  chimbora- 
censis,  and  a  small  plant  of  Alocasia  metallica,  the  splendid 
foliage  of  the  Marantas  and  Alocasias  contrasting  well  with 
the  Ferns.  A.  metallica  will  soon  grow  too  large,  but  not 
before  it  has  well  paid  for  the  trouble  of  its  removal.  Space 
should  be  preserved  for  a  plant  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  , 
which  will  thrive  aud  produce  its  brilliant  spathes  with  a 
little  care.  A  specimen  may  also  be  added  of  the  New  Hol- 
land Pitcher-plant  (Cephalotus  follicularis),  and  of  the  inter- 
esting little  Venus'  Fly-trap  (Dionasa  muscipula),  though  the 
writer  has  found  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  latter  in  an 
active  condition — probably  iu  consequence  of  its  receiving 
insufficient  light.  If  possible,  room  should  be  found  for  at 
least  one  species  of  Cypripedium,  say  0.  insigne,  C.  barbatum, 
or  0.  uiveum.  The  pretty  little  Fittouia  argyroueura,  F. 
Pearcei,  and  F.  Verschaffelti  are  also  useful  for  filling  nooks. 
All  vacant  spaces  should  be  carpeted  with  the  common 
Selaginella,  the  beautiful  blue  S.  ca3sia,  and  the  compact 
S.  apoda,  and  a  small  plant  or  two  of  Tradescantia  zebrina 
and  Cyrtodeira  fulgida  may  be  added.  From  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  case  should  be  hung  a  few  Orchids 
iu  baskets,  which  will  succeed  well  without  more  care  and 
attention  than  they  require  in  the  Orchid-house.  It  will  be 
found  in  all  cases  that  the  cooler-growing  Oncids  do  re- 
markably well,  and,  iu  fact,  the  writer  has  had  blossoms  of 
Oncidium  flexuosum  as  good  as  could  be  wished  for  produced 
in  the  plant-case.  A  further  selection  may  be  made  from  the 
various  species  of  Lycaste  and  Odontoglossum,  and  those  who 
admire  its  blossoms  may  add  a  plant  of  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  which  is  best  grown  on  a  small  block.  In  addition  to  the 
Orchids  (which  may  be  advantageously  planted  iu  home-made 
baskets  of  virgin  cork),  plants  of  iEschynanthus  fnlgens, 
Pauicum  variegatum,  and  Tradescantia  zebrina  may  be  sus- 
pended from  the  upper  part  of  the  case.  Isolepis  gracilis 
cannot  be  recommended  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  difiicult  to 
keep  it  sufficiently  well  watered.  The  arrangement  thus 
sketched  out  may  of  course  be  modified  in  all  cases  by 
the  substitution  of  many  other  Ferns  for  those  named,  as  for 
instance,  Phlebodium  aureum  (selecting  a  small  specimen), 
Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  &o., 
and  by  replacing  the  Marantas  by  Caladiums  or  by  variegated- 
foliagedBegonias  ;  butalthough  such  Caladiums  as  0.  Chantini 
and  (J.  argyrites  brighten  up  the  case  wonderfully,  they  pos- 
sess the  great  objection  that  their  places  are  necessarily  blank 
during  the  winter,  and,  iu  fact,  no  deciduous  plants  can  be 
altogether  recommended  as  suitable  for  the  case.  Again,  the 
Areca  lutesceus  may  be  replaced  by  a  Dracasna  or  by  a  different 
species  of  Palm,  aud  by  none  better  than  Gocos  Weddelliana,  if 
expense  be  no  consideration. 

Those  who  have  had  no  experience  iu  the  indoor  cultivation 
of  plants  may  be  glad  of  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case.  The  temperature  at  which  it  is  kept  may, 
for  such  a  collection  as  that  described,  be,  during  the  summer, 
about  70?  Fahr.  in  the  day,  and  somewhat  less  at  night — the 
gas  remaining  at  the  same  height,  the  decrease  in  temperature 
of  the  room  will  do  all  that  is  needed  in  diminishing  the  heat. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  most  fitting  temperature  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Marantas,  Caladiums,  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants  enumerated  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  which  would 
be  recommended  for  some  of  the  Ferns  with  which  they  are 
associated ;  this,  however,  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  every 
mixed  collection,  whether  in  a  house  or  case,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  intermediate  temperature  specified  will  suffi- 
ciently meet  the  requirements  of  both  classes  of  plants. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  when  the  plants  are 
making  new  growth,  ventilation  should  be  carefully  attended 
to,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may  not  become  unduly  dry  ;  and  it 
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will  be  found  advantageous  to  have  two  or  three  small  water- 
tanks,  made  of  sheet  zinc,  about  4  in.  long  by  1  in.  wide,  and 
of  such  depth  that  when  resting  on  the  hot-water  pipes  their 
tops  are  level  with  the  top  of  the  trough  containing  the 
soil.  These  tanks  are  to  be  filled  with  water,  which  by  its  eva- 
poration will  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  case  charged  with 
moisture.  In  addition  to  a  dry-bulb  thermometer  hanging 
in  the  case  to  indicate  the  temperature  it  will  be  well 
to  have  a  wet  bulb  thermometer  in  the  same  frame,  the 
two  constituting  a  hygrometer,  and  in  the  summer  there 
should  not  be  at  any  time  a  difference  of  more  than  2°,  or  at 
most  3°,  between  the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers,  while 
the  nearer  the  indications  are  the  better.  While  striving  to 
maintain  a  sufficiently  humid  atmosphere,  the  operator  must 
see  that  enough  ventilation  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  or 
the  Orchids  and  some  of  the  other  plants  will  suffer.  This  is 
regulated,  as  already  described,  by  the  revolving  ventilator  at 
the  end  of  the  base  or  pedestal,  and  by  the  glass  slides  on  the 
top  of  the  case.  There  is,  however,  more  danger  with  a  heated 
case  of  having  too  much  ventilation  than  too  little,  and  in  fact 
it  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  cover  the  glass  slides 
with  a  strip  of  felt  to  further  check  the  escape  of  air  through 
the  crevices.  The  condition  of  the  glass  will  afford  some 
criterion  as  to  the  state  of  the  air;  the  surface  should  not  be 
quite  dry,  but  need  not  be  allowed  to  become  so  much  bedewed 
with  moisture  as  to  obscure  the  contents  of  the  case.  The 
watering  of  the  plants  (with  the  exception  of  those  in  baskets) 
will  not  require  to  be  very  frequently  attended  to,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  bulk  of  the  soil;  once  a  week  will  usually 
be  as  often  as  it  is  required  (though  some  of  the  plants  will 
enjoy  a  more  frequent  dose  if  the  drainage  be  good),  except 
round  the  edge,  where  the  contiguity  of  the  pipes  causes  more 
rapid  desiccation.  Of  course  the  supply  of  water  to  the  little 
tank  of  the  hot-water  apparatus  must  not  be  neglected,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  have  a  slip  of  glass  to  act  as  a  cover  and  check 
evaporation,  when  the  tank  will  not  require  filling  so  frequently. 
In  winter  the  temperature  of  the  case  may  be  allowed  to  fall 
to  50°  or  60°  Fahr.,  and  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  soil, 
should  be  kept  drier  by  somewhat  freer  ventilation  and  less 
frequent  watering. 


Keeping  Cut'  Flowers  Fresh.. — With  regard  to  tie  length 
of  time  during  which  cut  blooms  will  remain  fresh,  much  depends  on 
the  manner  and  at  what  time  they  are  collected.  Flowers  should,  if 
possible,  never  be  cut  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  of  all  things 
avoid  doing  so  in  sunshine,  as  they  droop  almost  at  once,  and  even  if 
they  regain  their  freshness  when  placed  in  water,  it  lasts  but  a  short 
time.  Flowers  should  always  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  not  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  the  stems  should  be  severed  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion ;  the  advantage  of  doing  so  is  that  when  the  little  vessels  of  the 
stem  are  cleanly  cut,  they  draw  up  moisture  freely,  which  keeps  the 
flowers  fresh ;  but  it  bruised,  absorption  is  stopped,  or  at  least  im. 
peded.  The  water  in  which  flowers  are  arranged  should  be  changed 
every  alternate  day,  if  not  daily,  and  the  stems  of  the  flowers  should 
be  cut  afresh. — Annie  Hassakd. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN. 


Brahea  filamentosa.— Amongst  recently-introauced  Palms,  few  surpass  in 
usefulness  and  attractiveness  tttis  Brahea.  Its  leaves,  which  are  palmatifid, 
are  thickly  beset  with  whitish  filaments  which  enhance  their  beauty.  It  suc- 
ceeds well  in  a  greenhouse,  and  cannot  fail,  when  better  known,  to  find  favour 
with  cultivators  of  omamental-foliaged  plants. — S. 

Hemlock  Leaves  and  their  Uses.— Permit  me  to  direct  attention  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  leaves  of  Hemlock  for  decorative  purposes;  small  leaves  of 
this  plant  have  a  pretty  light  Pern-like  appearance  when  interspersed  amongst 
flowers  in  a  vase.  The  foliage  of  this  plant  when  growing  in  dry  sunny  spots 
assumes  a  crimson-brown  tint,  which  for  the  decoration  of  light-coloured 
fruits  is  very  efieotive.— A.  Hassabd. 

Panicum  variegatnm.— Where  indoor  decoration  has  to  be  provided,  plants 
of  a  trailing  or  pendulous  habit  of  growth  are  necessary  for  furnishing  the 
edges  of  jardinettes  or  stands,  and  this  is  an  invaluable  plant  for  the  purpose, 
its  habit  of  growth  and  beautiful  variegation  being  in  every  way  perfect.  I 
insert  three  cuttings  in  a  small  pot,  and,  as  soon  as  they  get  a  few  inches  long, 
peg  them  down  close  on  the  soil,  when  they  throw  out  a  number  of  side  shoots 
and  form  excellent  plants  vrithout  any  further  training.— J,  Gboom,  Senham; 
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FEUIT  TREE  BORDERS  AND  WALLS. 
With  regard  to  fruit  tree  borders,  very  much  must  be  allowed 
for  climate  and  situation  in  considering  such  matters  as  soil, 
depth  of  border,  manures,  &o.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
find  a  soil  in  which  the  trees  will  grow  freely  enough,  but 
getting  them  to  ripen  their  wood  sufficiently  is  another  matter. 
In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England — in  Gloucestershire, 
for  example — I  could  name  gardens  where  all  the  fruit  trees, 
both  on  the  walls  and  open  borders,  are  growing  in  pure  loam 
of  a  strong  texture.  The  loam  was  carted  from  the  fields  and 
chopped  up,  and  the  borders  were  made  with  as  much  care  as 
is  usually  bestowed  upon  Vine  borders.  The  trees  did  well ; 
they  were  planted  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  are 
now  fine  specimens,  and  have  always  borne  famous  crops  ;  but 
was  it  the  soil  that  accomplished  this  ?  Certainly  not 
altogether.  It  was  the  climate  more  than  anything  else,  as 
was  evidenced  in  every  orchard  in  the  district,  though  the 
well-prepared  borders  and  the  culture  got,  perhaps,  the  largest 
share  of  credit  in  the  matter.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  was  due 
to  good  management ;  but  neither  that  nor  the  soil  would  have 
accomplished  the  same  results  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  or  in  any  late  and  cold  locality.  I  have  seen 
quite  as  much  pains  taken  in  the  formation  of  borders — a 
fertile  soil  used,  and  everything  done  that  skill  could  suggest ; 
but  the  experiment  was  carried  out  some  6uO  miles  further 
north,  and  in  a  damp  climate,  and  the  results  were  very 
different.  The  trees  grew  and  flourished  in  the  well-prepared 
borders,  or  rather  they  grew  too  much ;  but,  having  neither 
the  temperature  nor  the  light  that  favours  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  they  did  not  mature  their  wood,  and  were 
consequently  but  indifferently  productive.  If  you  have  a  good 
fruit-producing  climate,  any  ordinarily  good  garden  soil  of 
which  the  staple  is  a  fair  loam  will  produce  fine  fruit  of 
Apples,  Pears,  or  stone  fruits,  and  the  richer  the  soil  is  the 
better  after  the  trees  acquire  age ;  but  the  same  treatment 
will  not  do  when  the  climate  is  unfavourable.  In  wet  and  late 
districts  it  is  neither  advisable  to  make  the  borders  deep  nor 
rich.  Where  growth  does  not  begin  till  near  May,  or  the 
middle  of  that  month,  and  is  apt  to  be  prolonged  till 
November,  it  must  be  clear,  I  think,  that  shallow  and  not 
over-rich  borders,  comparatively,  and  particularly  for  stone 
fruits,  are  best.  Shallow  borders  answer  quickly  to  the  sun's 
heat,  and,  if  not  too  rich,  they  produce  moderately  strong 
wood  that  ripens  in  good  time.  I  am  satisfied  that  strong 
wood,  such  even  as  some  people  would  call  gross,  produces 
the  largest  fruit  and  the  greatest  weight  of  it,  but  only  when 
it  is  matured  to  the  core,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the 
north  as  a  rule.  No  general  advice  can  be  offered,  therefore, 
on  the  subject  of  fruit  tree  borders  that  would  be  applicable 
everywhere  in  this  country.  In  late,  and  particularly  in  wet 
districts,  2  ft.  of  soil  is  enough  for  Apples  and  Pears ;  and  for 
Plums,  Peaches,  and  Apricots,  18  in.  will  be  ample  ;  while  in 
the  south,  where  it  is  dry  and  warm,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  is  not 
too  much,  but  this  is  possibly  the  limit  anywhere  in  this 
country.  Everyone,  therefore,  who  contemplates  planting 
fruit  trees,  should  be  guided  by  these  considerations.  As 
regards  soil,  the  Apple  and  Pear  will  thrive  in  very  different 
soils  ;  but  they  prefer  a  good  loam,  and  if  marly  or  calcareous 
all  the  better.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pave  the  bottoms  of  the 
borders,  for  it  hardly  pays  ;  but  when  the  subsoil  is  soft  and 
clayey  it  must  be  thoroughly  well  rammed  with  a  heavy 
wooden  rammer,  which  will  prevent  the  roots  getting  down. 
In  renovating  old  fruit  tree  borders  which  are  poor  and 
exhausted,  the  ground  should  be  trenched  and  enriched  with 
fresh  loam  and  rotten  cow  manure  ;  the  first  alone,  if  used  in 
sufficient  quantity,  is  best,  and  the  ramming  of  the  bottom 
should  be  done  at  every  trench  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  the 
work  should  be  done  early  in  autumn,  to  permit  planting  in 
November.  For  the  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Plum — in  fact,  for 
all  the  stone  fruits — a  strong  but  not  in  the  least  tenacious 
soil,  of  a  rather  calcareous  texture,  is  the  most  suitable  ;  but 
I  must  say  I  never  knew  any  of  the  species  to  fail  in  a  soil 
that  produced  general  good  crops  of  vegetables,  provided  the 
trees  were  iatelligently  trained  and  cared  for,  and  the  climate 
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suited  them.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  bottom 
of  the  border  should  be  paved  or  well  rammed  and  rendered 
impenetrable  to  the  roots,  for  stone  fruits  are  soon  rendered 
unfruitful,  and  sometimes  ruined,  by  the  roots  getting  into  the 
moist  subsoil,  causing  gumming  and  all  its  attendant  evils. 
In  preparing  the  boi'der,  the  soil  should  bo  trenched  and 
enriched  in  the  usual  way  with  good  fresh  loam  if  needful,  but 
afterwards  it  may  be  allowed  to  settle  down  into  a  hard  mass 
that  will  bear  treading  on  with  the  feet.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  stone  fruits  preferring  a  hard  soil  to  all  others  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  such  borders  be  mulched  during  the  summer, 
for  the  trees  are  as  easily  ruined  by  drought  at  the  roots  as 
anything  else.  Almost  the  only  point  that  can  be  urged  about 
walls  is  that  they  should  be  high  enough — much  higher  than 
they  are  usually  built ;  and  this  advice  is  particularly  offered 
to  villa  gardeners  and  those  who  have  small  gardens  with  low 
walls.  I  doubt  if  many  good  examples  of  culture  from  low 
walls — that  is,  walls  under  12  ft.  in  height— could  be  fui-nished. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  trees  are  at  the  top  of  such 
low  structures  in  no  time,  and  then  they  have  to  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  a  continual  system  of  mutilation  both  at  the 
root  and  top,  and  bareness  is  the  consequence.  I  am  aware  it 
is  not  always  practicable  to  have  the  walls  as  high  as  they 
should  be  ;  but  it  is  very  little  use  building  walls  at  all  if  they 
cannot  be  made  high  enough.  Height  is  of  most  importance 
in  the  case  of  stone  fruits,  which  cannot  be  successfully  trained 
on  any  other  than  the  fan  system.  Pears  and  Apples  may  bo 
trained  on  low  walls  on  the  hoi-izontal  system,  and  pretty 
successfully,  provided  the  trees  are  prevented  from  running  to 
growth  at  their  tops  by  timely  pinching  and  disbudding;  but 
stone  fruits,  and  particularly  the  Peach,  like  a  long  stretcli  for 
their  branches,  and  a  fan-like  spread,  to  insure  a  good  develop- 
ment and  a  fruitful  habit.  For  such  subjects  I  should  pre- 
fer the  gable  end  or  side  of  the  dwelling-house  to  low  garden 
walls,  which  could  be  devoted  to  other  things.  Where  expense 
of  building  is  a  consideration,  walls  may  be  heightened  by  a 
boarding  at  little  cost.  Rough,  unplaned  Pine  boards  are  good 
enough,  aud  they  may  afterwards  be  painted  with  pitch  to 
preserve  them.  _  Nearly  all  kinds  of  fruits  usually  cultivated 
against  walls  will  cover  an  immense  extent  of  wall  surface  if 
they  have  room,  and  in  a  very  short  time  too,  if  they  be 
trained  on  the  extension  system,  which  is  superseding  every 
other  plan.  I  have  seen  Peach  trees  in  Scotland  that 
covered  a  wall  25  ft.  high,  and  which  spread  out  twice  that 
distance  laterally,  and  bore  great  crops  ;  and  as  for  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  &c.,  they  grow  even  more  vigorously  than  the 
Peach.  Ohef. 


Viaes  and  Potash. — A  pai-agraph  having  reference  to  thig  snb- 
jeot  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  horticultural  papers,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  potash  being  a  good  manure 
for  Vines  is  considered  as  new,  whereas  it  is  nothinjr  ot  the  kind.  I 
am  not  sure  i£  there  be  any  kind  of  plants  that  potash  woald  not 
benefit,  but  it  has  long  ago  been  particularly  recommended  for  Vines. 
luLindley's  "Theory  and  Practice,"  published  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  potash,  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes  or  otherwise,  is  espe. 
cially  recommended  for  the  Vine,  and  to  be  used  in  large  proportions 
in  making  up  borders  (see  pp.  145,  146,  and  554).  Thomson  also 
recommends  wood  ashes  in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Vine,"  p.  17,  and  I 
remember  reading  years  ago— ten  years  perhaps— that  potash  mark- 
edly influenced  the  colouring  of  the  berries.  For  these  reasons  I 
have  repeatedly  burned  all  the  rubbish  on  the  place  here  since  1865 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  ashes  for  the  Vine-borders,  and  the  pro. 
portions  used  have  only  been  limited  by  the  quantities  which  we  could 
procure  by  these  means. — J.  Simpson,  Worthy. 


Variation  in  Peach  Ripening.— The  "  Southern  Cultivator  "  gives  some 
curious  facts  showing  the  wide  variation  in  the  ripening  of  Peaches,  effected 
by  locaUty  and  external  influences  in  South  Carolina.  The  first  specimens  of 
the  Alexander  ripened  June  19 ;  Hale,  July  7.  This  is  probably  about  the 
usual  difference  in  time  between  these  two  sorts  ;  frequently  they  rinen  nearer 
together.  Tillotson  is  commonly  a  week  later  than  Hale,  bat  last  year  it  was 
several  days  earlier.  A  TiUotson  ripened  its  fruit  from  the  20th  to  the  21th  of 
June  ;  much  earlier  than  the  average.  In  one  year,  Serrate,  Early  York,  and 
Mott's  Early  Bed,  ripened  with  Hale;  in  another.  Hale  was  greatly  in  the 
advance.  These  facts  show  the  importance  of  trying  new  sorts  for  several 
years,  and  in  different  places,  before  fixing  their  proper  time  of  maturity. 


:PXi.A.TE      LXXIXIHI. 


aLADIOLUS    SAUNDBRSII. 

Drawn  by  H.  HYDE. 

This  fine  species  was  sent  to  me  a  few  years  ago  from  South 
Africa  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  who  was  then  acting  for  me  as 
a  collector  of  plants.  The  bvilbs,  when  they  reached  this 
country,  were  in  a  very  distressed  condition,  having  been  long 
out  of  the  ground,  and  I  could  not  get  them  to  flower  until  I 
had  grown  them  for  one  or  two  seasons.  The  first  that 
flowered  satisfactorily  was  planted  in  the  ground  under  a 
movable  glass  covering  running  along  the  east  wall  of  a  stove, 
and  protected  from  too  much  rain  and  frost.  Here  it  flowered 
well.  My  experience  of  the  plant  is  not  great,  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  its  constitution  differs  from  that  of  other 
South  African  species  of  Gladiolus,  and  if  treated  as  good 
cultivators  grow  the  fine  hybrid  Gladioli  of  the  present  day, 
it  will  succeed  perfectly.  For  the  specific  characters  of 
G.  Saundersii  given  below  and  for  notes  on  the  species 
I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  the  Royal 
Herbarium,  Kew,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Iridaceaj  and  whose 
minute  acqtiaintance  with  the  species  of  Gladiolus  make  him 
at  present  the  best  authority  on  this  very  interesting  set  of 
plants.  Few  bulbs  are  so  worthy  of  cultivation  as  those  of  the 
genus  Gladiolus,  and  looking  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
their  blossoms,  they  must  long  hold  a  place  in  the  estimation  of 
all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Much  has  already 
been  done  in  producing  a  number  of  very  fine  hybrid  varieties, 
but  there  is  yet  a  very  wide  field  for  further  improvement  by 
means  of  hybridization,  particularly  where  new  and  distinct 
species  can  be  brought  into  action,  such  as  the  species  now 
under  consideration,  and  others  of  a  good  showy  character  and 
constitution.  The  latter  quality  should  be  particularly  attended 
to,  for  we  want  hybrids  that  will  bear  our  climate  in  the  south 
of  England  during  the  summer,  and  not  suffer  from  the  violent 
changes  which  so  much  affect  the  growth  of  plants  in  our 
gardens.  Many  species  of  Gladiolus  do  well  with  me  here, 
planted  in  rich,  light,  loamy  soil  about  1  ft.  from  the  bottom 
of  a  warm  south  wall ;  when  so  treated,  the  bulbs  seem  to 
gain  strength  yearly  and  flower  freely.  I  should  observe  that 
our  winters  are  mild  here,  and  under  a  south  wall  the  frost 
would  scarcely  ever  penetrate  more  than  2  in.  or  3  in.  into  the 
ground.  W.  Wilson  Satjndebs. 

Eaijsfead,  Worthing. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Baker's  description  above  alluded  to  :^ 

Gladiolus  Saundersii  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5873). — Bulb  globose,  with 
brown  tunics  ;  leaves  five  to  sis  in  a  distichous,  basal  rosette,  ensiform, 
12  in.  long,  and  1  in.  broad  when  the  plant  is  cultivated,  narrowed  to  the 
point,  with  moderately  strong,  raised  veins  ;  stem,  including  the  spike, 
about  2  ft.  high,  bracteated  by  one  or  two  reduced  leaves  between  the 
inflorescence  and  basal  rosette ;  spike  very  lax,  secund,  6  in.  long  when 
well  developed  under  cultivation,  composed  of  from  five  to  six  flowers  ; 
spathe-valves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  green  at  the  flowering  time,  the 
outer  one  from  li  in.  to  2  in.  long  ;  ovary  oblong,  :i  in.  long ;  tube 
slender,  curved,  not  more  than  1  in.  long  ;  limb  bright  scarlet,  2  in.  long 
in  wild,  and  from  2i  in.  to  Sin.  long  in  cultivated  specimens,  the  three 
upper  segments  uniform  in  size,  oblong  spathrdate,  entirely  scarlet  down 
to  the  base,  1  in.  broad,  the  top  one  standing  forward  and  permanently 
convex  on  the  back,  the  side  ones  reflexing  from  low  down ;  the  three 
lower  segments  rather  smaller,  reflexing  from  low  down  when  expanded, 
furnished  with  a  large,  pure  white  patch  at  the  throat,  with  a  few  scarlet 
dots  ;  stamens  arching  inside,  the  upper  permanently  concave,  perianth- 
segment,  and  reaching  to  its  tip ;  filaments  scarlet ;  anthers  y  in. 
long ;  style  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  perianth  and  stamens,  its 
armsvin.  long,  falcate,  with  the  oblong-cuneate  stigmas  at  the  tip.  The 
above  description  is  taken  mainly  from  a  plant  that  flowered  in  the  Kew 
collection  in  July,  1872.  The  only  wild  specimen  that  I  have  seen  that 
I  can  refer  to  here  with  full  confidence  was  gathered  on  the  Krans  Kop 
in  Natal,  by  the  late  Mr.  McKen.  I  believe  Mr.  Cooper's  plant  from  the 
Albert  district,  spoken  of  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  to  be  not 
Saundersii,  but  a  form  of  psittacinus  and  the  same  with  Burke's  from  the 
Fat  Kiver.  The  general  habit  is  quite  that  of  psittacinus,  but  the  leaves 
are  rather  thinner  and  more  grassy  in  texture;  the  spathe-valves  are 
thinner,  more  membranous  and  more  acuminate  ;  the  shape  and  colouring 
of  the  flower  are  very  dilFerent,  bright  scarlet  with  a  pure  white  throat, 
continuous  in  colour,  not  at  all  mottled  with  yellow.  In  psittacinus.  the 
tube  is  as  long  as  the  segments,  the  tube  being  longer  than  in  Saundersii 
aud  segments  shorter,  aud  in  psittacinus  the  three  lower  segnrents  are  not 
only  smaller  absolutely, but  in  proportion  to  thethree  upper,being  generally 
only  about  1  in.  long  and  J  in.  broad,  so  that  the  expansion  of  the  limb  is 
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much  greater  in  Saundersii  than  in  psittacinus,  and  this,  taken  with  the 
purer,  brighter  colour,  gives  the  newer  species  a  much  iiner  decorative 
effect. 

The  annexed  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  Messrs.  E.  Gr.  Henderson's  Nursery,  about  this 
time  last  year. 


SNOWY-LIPPED     LiDY'S-SLIPPER. 

(CYPRIPEDIUM     OCCIDENTALE). 

The  annexed  illustration  represents  a  pretty  little  plant  which 
was  exhibited  in  May  last  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  H.  J. 


Cypripedium  ocoidentale. 


Elwes,  m  whose  garden  at  Cirencester  these  hardy  Lady's- 
slippers  seem  to  attain  a  luxuriance  unheard  of  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  graceful  little  species,  attaining  10  in.  or  12  in.  in  heio-ht, 
and  generally  bearing  a  couple  of  flowers  at  the  top  of^its 
leafy  stems.  In  general  habit,  size,  and  form  of  its  flowers, 
it  closely  resembles  C.  Calceolus,  but  is  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  hardy  Oypripediums  by  its  egg-shaped  lip  being 
of  a  pure  white  colour.    It  is  undoubtedly  a  desirable  plant 


superior  in  size  and  beauty  to  0.  candidum,  oE  the  type  of 
which,  however,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  more  showy  form. 
Lindley  describes  a  similar  plant  under  the  name  of  0.  cordi- 
gerum  as  being  found  scattered  through  Europe,  Dahuria,  and, 
according  to  'I'hunberg,  also  in  Japan,  adding  that  its  cha- 
racters are  those  of  our  native  0.  Calceolus,  except  that  the 
lip  is  pure  white.  For  a  long  time  neither  cultivators  nor 
botanists  recognised  the  vagaries  in  size,  form,  and  colour  which 
are  now  apparent  in  tropical  and  epiphytal  Orchids,  and  the 
immense  variety  observable  in  the  hardy,  exotic,  terrestrial 
speciesis  just  beginning  to  be  apparent.  That  the  hardy  Lady's- 
slippers,  however,  do  vary  quite  as  much  as  their  tropical 
congeners  was  shown  in  a  luxuriant  batch  of  the  rosy-lipped 
0.  acaule  (0.  humile),  recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Elwes,  among 
which  we  noted  three  forms  so  distinct  in  size  and  colour  of 
the  flower  and  in  breadth  of  the  leaf  that  only  a  few  years 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  described  as  new  species. 
Only  last  year  we  were  astonished  at  the  immense  variety  in 
size  of  flower,  breadth  of  petal,  and  colouring,  as  exhibited 
among  perhaps  500  individual  clumps  of  the  losy-lipped 
0.  spectabile  in  Messrs.  Rollissoa's  nursery  at  Tooting,  where, 
in  some  individuals  the  flowers  were  almost  pure  white,  while 
in  others  they  were  decidedly  flesh-coloured,  with  rosy-crimson, 
boldly-rounded  lips.  This  variety  in  the  way  of  colour,  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  Orchids  ;  it  is  equally  well  exemplified  in 
Irises  and  many  other  genera.  F.  W.  B. 


Death  of  Hardy  Bamboos. — The  simultaneous  death  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  of  Arundinaria  faloata  is  much  to  be  deplored, 
aa  large  plants  of  it  were  strikingly  ornamental.  At  Combe  Royal 
there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  huge  clamps  of  it  in  the  grounds,  which 
were  greatly  admired;  one  of  them — the  largest — in  a  somewhat 
damp  situation,  after  many  caaes  having  from  time  to  time  been 
cut,  was  found  on  examinalion  to  consist  of  quite  550  stems,  from 
15  ft.  to  18  ft.  high.  Perfect  seed  was  produced  last  summer,  from 
which  plants  have  been  raised,  but  of  course  many  years  must  elapso 
ere  they  rival  their  progenitors. — John  Luscombe,  Combe  Roijal, 
Eingslridge,  South  Devon. 

Campanula  macrostyla. — You  may  like  to  see  the  enclosed 
flowers  of  Campanula  macrostyla  (if  that  be  its  right  name;  I  had 
it  before  as  macrocalyx).  You  sent  me  seeds  from  Paris,  but  these 
are  not  from  your  seeds,  but  from  self-sown  seeds  of  a  plant  that 
flowered  two  years  ago  ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything  last 
year. — H.  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton.  [This  is  a  novel-looking  plant 
with  very  large  flowers,  with  blue  netted  veins  on  a  white  ground 
getting  purple  at  the  edges,  and  having  a  huge  stigma.  It  is  wholly 
distinct  from  any  of  the  Campanulas  hitherto  in  onr  gardens,  and 
well  deserves  culture.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  indigenous  to  Anatolia, 
and  said  to  be  as  hardy  as  Venns's  Looking-glass.] 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  Double  Briti'^Ii  Spiraeas.— These  are  admirable  garden  plants— the 
Double  Dropwort  (S.  Filipendula  fl.-pl.)  being  as  gracefal  in  its  foliage  aa 
pretty  in  flower.  It  is  used  with  very  good  effect  as  an  edging  to  quarters  in 
Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting.    It  is  valuable  for  the  mixed  border  also. 

Hardy  Lady's-slipper.— Cypripedium  spectabile  has  yielded  me  some 
sixty  flowers  in  the  open  ground,  and  C.  parviBorucn  has  also  bloomed  finely, 
whilst  C.  ocoidentale  flowered  without  protection  a  week  before  the  latter,  and  a 
fortnight  before  the  former. — H.  B. 

Burghley  Yellow  Rose.— A  correspondent  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture'* 
states  that  he  has  "  known  this  Yellow  Rose  for  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  the 
double  yellow  Provence.  It  was  brought  originally  to  Burghley  House,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  hy  a  French  cook.  I  have  also  seen  it  growing 
in  a  semi-wild  state  at  Bologna.  It  is  a  most  difficult  Rose  to  bloom,  but  of 
great  beauty  when  the  buds  will  open.  I  know  no  such  yellow.  Mr.  George 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  informs  me  they  are  unable  to  grow  it  there.  I  have  several 
times  budded  it  on  the  Briar.  It  is  known  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  grown  at  this 
time  in  great  perfection  at  Enham  Place,  near  Andover, 

Variegated  Comfrey. — "  T.  M."  in  "The  Gardener  "  says:— Symphytum 
officinale  variegatum,  a  variegated  kind  of  the  well-known  Comfrey,  is 
strikingly  beautiful.  Its  large  lanceolate  leaves  are  broadly  and  distinctly 
margined  with  creamy  ^vhite.  It  is  a  very  effective  plant  for  planting  in  mixed 
borders,  and  is  no  less  so  in  lines  in  ribbon  borders  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  our 
very  best  plants  for  this  purpose,  far  surpassing  the  variegated  Coltsfoot  that 
was  recommended  so  strongly  some  years  since.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the 
leaves  become  shabby  too  early  in  the  season  to  make  it  worth  much  in  the 
flower  garden. 
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THE     AMATEUR'S      GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINE3. 

Iiarge-flowered  Pelargoniums,  if  not  already  placed  out. 
ot-doors,  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  san  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  order  that  the  shoots  may  be  ripened  before  cutting 
bade,  a  condition  that  it  is  invariably  necessary  to  secure, 
otherwise  they  do  not  break  properly,  for  if  headed  down  whilst 
the  wood  is  in  a  green,  immature  state,  it  often  happens  that 
not  more  than  a  single  eye  will  break  from  each  shoot  so  cut  back 
instead  of  several ;  when  sufficiently  matured  the  bark  of  the  shoots 
should  assume  a  brown  colour  for  a  considerable  length  above  the 
point  where  cut  back  to  last  year ;  to  assist  this  maturing  process 
give  no  more  water  than  will  just  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  and 
should  the  weather  be  showery,  or  there  be  an  appearance  of  thunder, 
storms,  the  plants  should  be  laid  down  on  their  sides.  In  the  case  of 
specimens  that  are  as  large  as  required,  when  cut  in  the  shoots  should 
be  shortened  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  ;of  where  cut  back  to  the 
preceding  year  ;  with  smaller  plants  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase 
in  size,  four  or  five  eyes  may  be  left  to  every  shoot.  AThen  well 
managed  these  Pelargoniums  will  last  a  long  time  :  I  have  had  them 
for  a°  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they 
grew  and  flowered  every  year  just  as  freely  as  when  younger.  The 
Fancy  kinds  may  be  likewise  turned  out,  they  have  been  grown  in 
houses  where  they  have  received  insufficient  light,  and  the  growth 
has  been  correspondingly  weakened,  otherwise  it  is  not  necessary  to 
place  them  out-of-doors  as  from  their  naturally  close  habit  of  growth 
the  hardening  process  is  not  so  essential;  they  must  not  bo  out 
so  closely  as  the  large-flowered  kinds,  not  being  able  to  break  and 
grow  from  the  hard  wood  in  the  same  way  ;  if  the  current  season's 
shoots  be  shortened  to  one-half  their  length,  it  will  be  sufficient. 
Whilst  the  plants  are  out-of-doors  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that 
the  soil  is  not  too  wet,  as  the  roots  are  more  impatient  of  any  excess 
of  moisture  than  the  large-flowered  varieties. 

Fuchsias,  &0. — Some  cuttings  should  now  be  put  in  to  keep 
on  growing  slowly  through  the  winter;  these  will  give  much  more 
satisfaction  than  old  plants,  which,  as  generally  managed,  are  thin  and 
sora^gy,  showing  too  much  of  the  old  wood,  whereas  a  well-grown 
Fuchsia'  should  be  profusely  furnished  with  young  shoots  covered 
with  flowers  and  healthy  foliage.  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  that  are  intended  to  flower  through  the  autumn  should 
receive  all  requisite  attention,  and  be  kept  in  a  blooming  condition  so 
lou"'  as  there  is  sufficient  atmospheric  heat  and  light,  as  from  this 
time  forward  there  are  comparatively  few  greenhouse  plants  to 
maintain  a  display. 

Cassia  corymbosa  and  Plumbago  capensis. — There  are 
not  many  plants  better  adapted  for  autumn  blooming  than  the  yellow, 
flowered  Cassia  corymbosa;  it  blooms  for  a  considerable  time,  is 
easily  grown,  and  with  ordinary  care  will  last  for  many  years ;  and, 
as  it  requires  to  be  cut  back  moderately  after  flowering,  it  need  not 
occupy  much  space  through  the  winter.  Plumbago  capensis  will 
now  be  coming  into  flower,  and  if  encouraged  with  manure  water,  it 
will  both  increase  the  strength  of  the  blooms  and  cause  the  plants  to 
keep  on  flowering  longer. 

Strawberries. — Amateurs  who  intend  to  grow  Strawberries  in 
pots  should  at  once  make  preparation  for  them.  The  most  satiafac 
tory  way  is  to  lay  the  runners  in  small  pots,  allowing  them  to 
root  therein,  after  which  they  can  be  severed  from  the  parent  plants 
and  subsequently  moved  into  the  larger  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be 
grown  and  fruited.  This  will  be  found  a  much  better  plan  than 
takin"  runners  that  have  first  been  left  to  root  into  the  open  ground 
and  then  potting  them,  as  by  the  former  process  the  plants  do  not 
receive  the  check  which  is  inseparable  from  the  latter  method,  and 
which,  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when  the  runners  in  most  places 
are  so  unusually  late,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  ;  for  upon  the  time 
which  the  plants  have  to  make  plump,  well-ripened  crowns,  depends 
their  ability  to  fruit,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  in  the  pot  culture 
of  Strawberries,  unless  the  plants  are  thoroughly  matured  before  the 
autumn  advances,  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  crop.  Pro. 
cure  a  number  of  3.in.  pots,  and  place  at  the  bottom  two  or  three 
pebbles  or  pieces  of  crook  with  some  dry,  shaly  manure,  to  prevent 
the  soil  clogging  up  the  drainage  ;  on  this  dust  a  little  soot  to  stop 
the  ingress  of  worms,  fill  up  the  pots  to  within  J  in.  of  the  rims  with 
ordinary  garden  soil,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  manure, 
pressing  it  firmly  in  ;  make  holes  with  a  planting  trowel,  and  plunge 
the  pots  between  the  plants  from  which  the  runners  are  to  be  taken  ; 
then  lay  each  runner  at  a  joint  singly  on  the  pots,  securing  each  with 
a  small  stone  until  rooted.  The  soil  in  the  pots  must  be  kept  regu- 
larly watered — in  the  first  instance  to  encourage  the  production  of 
roots,  and  after  these  are  formed  to  support  the  plants.  This  water, 
ing  is  important  if  the  weather  be  dry,  as  upon  attention  or  neglect 


in  this  matter  depends  the  successful  development  of  the  plants ; 
in  hot  weather  it  should  be  given  every  day.  The  runners  will  need 
nothing  further  until  well  rooted  in  the  pots.  It  is  now  also  time  to 
prepare  ground  for  planting  Strawberries,  and  with  these,  as  with 
the  plants  for  pots,  during  a  season  like  this,  it  is  essential  that  no 
time  should  be  lost,  otherwise  but  a  small  quantity  of  fruit  may  be 
expected  from  them  next  year.  Strawberries  succeed  best  in  strong, 
heavy  land,  frequently  doing  well  in  soil  of  a  clayey  nature,  provided 
it  be  sufficiently  drained,  for  if  there  be  stagnant  water  in  it,  the 
plants  will  die  off  in  quantity  through  the  winter.  Where  marl  can 
be  had,  from  its  naturally  rich  constituents,  I  should  give  it  the  pre. 
fereuce  over  clay,  but  so  far  as  the  mechanical  influence  which  clay 
exerts  upon  the  soil  in  enabling  these  plants  to  grow  and  fruit  well, 
it  is  but  slightly  inferior,  and  there  are  few  localities  in  which  clay 
is  not  obtainable  at  little  cost.  Land  that  has  been  previously 
cropped  with  any  culinary  vegetable  will  suit  the  Strawberry,  or 
still  better  if  broken  up  from  Grass;  in  the  latter  case  it  should  be 
dug  12  in.  or  15  in.  deep,  putting  the  sward  in  the  bottom,  digging 
in  (as  the  work  progresses)  a  moderate  dressing  of  manure  ;  where 
the  ground  has  been  previously  cropped,  dig  it  over,  or  if 
there  be  a  sufficient  depth  of  good  soil,  trench  it  15  in  deep, 
adding  manure  more  or  less  as  required.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  so  far  prepared,  where  the  soil  is  too  light  3  in. 
of  marl  or  clay  should  be  laid  on  the  top,  breaking  it  very  small,  as 
the  finer  it  is  reduced  in  this  way  the  shorter  time  it  will  require  for 
the  air  and  sun  to  dry  it  thoroughly,  without  which  it  cannot  be 
properly  disintegrated.  If  the  weather  be  hot,  ten  days  will  suffice 
to  dry  the  lumps  right  through,  which  upon  being  moistened  with 
rain  or  watered  by  hand  will  crumble  down,  and  should  be  forked 
into  the  soil,  mixing  it  regularly  with  about  6  in.  of  the  surface, 
after  which  tread  the  ground  solid  and  plant  as  soon  as  the  runners 
are  ready — a  distance  of  2  ft.  between  the  rows  and  18  in.  from  plant 
to  plant  in  the  rows  will  suffice,  immediately  giving  a  good  watering, 
and  if  the  weather  continue  dry,  lay  some  Pea-sticks  over  the  plants, 
on  which  spread  bast  mats,  old  blinds,  or  any  material  that  will 
shade  them  for  a  few  days  until  they  get  hold  of  the  soil;  where 
sufficient  material  of  this  sort  is  not  available,  any  flit  branches  of 
Evergreens,  such  as  those  of  the  Spruce  or  Tew,  stuck  horizontally 
in  the  ground  to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  will  answer  the  purpose  ; 
continue  to  water  as  required.  For  the  limited  extent  which  ama. 
teurs  generally  plant,  it  is  worth  while  taking  some  trouble  to  give 
requisite  shade,  which  will  not  be  needed  more  than  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  after  which  the  plants  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  sup. 
port  themselves  during  the  ensuing  winter.  Where  the  space  to  be 
planted  is  greater  than  can  be  kept  shaded  and  watered  as  above, 
there  is  no  other  way  but  to  wait  for  showery,  dull  weather,  in 
which  case  it  is  often  advisable,  as  soon  as  the  runners 
are  ready,  to  plant  them  in  nursery  beds  5  in.  or  6  in. 
apart,  which  will  admit  of  a  considerable  number  being 
shaded  and  watered  with  little  trouble  afterwards  ;  when  the 
weather  gets  cooler  with  more  rain,  they  can  be  transferred  to  where 
they  are  to  be  permanently  grown.  There  is  such  a  difference 
betwixt  the  quantity  of  fruit  produced  by  Strawberries  where  all 
possible  attention  is  given  to  assist  them,  and  where  but  moderate 
care  is  bestowed  upon  them,  that  it  is  worth  while,  if  only  a  limited 
breadth  be  grown,  and  the  situation  naturally  not  over  favourable  for 
their  cultivation,  to  take  the  trouble  of  layering  the  runners  in  small 
pots  for  planting-out,  similarly  to  the  way  described  for  those 
intended  to  be  fruited  in  pots,  more  especially  in  such  seasons  as 
this,  when  the  runners  are  late.  In  the  case  of  Strawberries,  as  of 
other  plants,  it  is,  no  doubt,  desirable  to  study  change  or  rotation  of 
crop.  Potatoes  prepare  the  ground  as  well  as  anything,  but  it  often 
happens,  especially  in  gardens  of  a  limited  size,  that  it  is  more 
desirable  to  continue  growing  some  particular  plant,  such  as  Straw, 
berries,  in  the  same  place  ;  whore  this  is  the  case,  and  the  ground  is 
occupied  by  plants  that  are  becoming  exhausted,  they  may  be  cleared 
off  or  dug  iu  with  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  adding  marl  or  clay 
where  required,  re-stocking  the  ground  with  young  plants  which  will 
go  on  bearing  as  if  growing  in  fresh  land.  I  am  acquainted  with 
places  where  Strawberries  have  been  continuously  cultivated  for 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  this  by  men  who  grow  for  market,  and 
who  most  certainly  would  not  keep  them  on  the  same  ground  longer 
than  they  would  answer. 

Cabbage. — Some  seed  should  immediately  be  put  in,  but  in  deter, 
mining  the  time  of  sowing  for  the  spring  supply,  it  is  necessary  to 
discriminate  betwixt  the  kinds  grown,  and  also  to  make  some  allow- 
ance for  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  early  sorts  such  as  the 
Early  York  be  sown  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  this  month  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  have  generally  found  them  liable  to 
run  to  seed  the  following  spring  ;  whereas  if  the  somewhat  later  and 
larger  varieties  (of  which  Enfield  Market  may  be  taken  as  a  repre. 
sentative)  be  sown,  I  have  not  seen  them  so  affected  ;  consequently 
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where  the  earliest  kinds  are  grown,  it  13  better  not  to  sow  until  quite 
the  end  of  the  month.  To  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  short 
interval  of  a  week  or  ten  days  should  have  an  influence  in  the  matter, 
but  nevertheless  it  has,  and  where  sowing  is  delayed  beyond  the 
proper  time  iu  some  seasons,  it  will  affect  the  time  of  the  crop  being 
ready  in  spring  much  more  than  the  few  days'  difference  of  sowing, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  the  plants  getting  strong  before  the  winter 
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EXTRACTS    FROM     MY     DIARY. 

By  W.  DENNING. 
July  23. — Potting  late  Tuberoses  and  stove  plants.  Shifting 
Daphnes  into  a  mixtui^e  of  loam,  peat,  charcoal,  bones,  and  sand  ; 
also  Amai'antus  and  Dracaanas,  and  put  them  in  warm  house.  Digging 
np  Rivers'  Early  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  watering  Vine  borders,  also  Peas, 
and  afterwards  mulching  them  with  manure.  Thinning  Mignonette 
iu  pots,  and  clipping  Cerastiam  edgings,  and  preparing  borders  in 
which  to  put  Pelargonium  cuttings. 

July  24. — Shifting  and  re-surfacing  some  of  the  Masdevallias, 
and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  Drying  off  Dendrobium  Cam. 
bridgianum.  Watering  permanent  Peaoh  Trees,  also  the  plunging 
material  between  Pig  trees  in  pots.  Layering  Strawberry  runners 
with  which  to  make  new  plantations.  Digging  land  for  Turnips, 
cutting  Lavender,  weeding  and  thinning  Chicory,  and  earthing-up 
Cucumbers. 

July  25. — Potting  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige  ;  also  Primulas,  and 
afterwards  placing  them  in  a  close  shady  frame  until  well  rooted. 
Planting  Coleworts  on  early  undug  Pea  land,  making  the  holes  with  a 
crowbar,  and  afterwards  watering  the  roots  well  in.  Putting  in 
more  cuttings  of  Poinsettias.  Staking  Petunias  and  Rhodanthes ; 
watering  Celery.  Dressing  Apple  Trees  with  Paraffin  to  kill 
American  blight. 

July  26. — Potting  Sir  Harry  Strawberries  for  forcing.  Patting 
in  cuttings  of  Lady  Plymouth  Pelargoniums  for  pot  culture.  Water- 
ing Herb  beds  and  Pear  trees.  Pilling  pits  with  fermenting  material 
in  which  to  plant  Cucumbers,  Digging  land  for  main  crop  of 
Spinach. 

July  27. — Potting  Pinks  and  winter-flowering  Carnations. 
Sowing  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  French  Beans  under  the  protection  of  a 
wall.  Earthing-up  Cauliflowers.  Planting  some  Perilla  amongat 
Pyrethrum,  and  also  planting  Paris  Cos  Lettuce.  Patting  guano 
down  in  Orchid-houses,  and  cleaning  all  Orchids  that  are  infested 
with  any  kind  of  insects. 

July  28. — Potting  Caladiums  and  young  Begonias.  Sowing 
Nemophilas  for  pot  culture ;  also  Ten-week  Stocks,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Lobelias,  Rhodanthes,  Schizantha^,  and  Clintonia  pulohella  ; 
also  sowing  more  Lettuce,  American  Cress,  French  Beans,  and 
Spinach.  Watering  Ehododeudrons  likely  to  suffer  from  drought. 
Patting  iu  cuttings  of  Centaurea  and  Artemisia.  Tying-up  dried 
Basil  and  putting  it  in  paper.     Digging  land  for  July-sown  Lettuce. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

AuBiouLA-S. — The  cool  moist  weather  which  we  are  now  having  is 
just  suited  to  newly-potted  Auriculas.  They  should  now  be  screened 
from  heavy  rains,  but  a  soft  gentle  shower  may  be  allowed  to  fall 
upon  them  occasionally.  When  the  frames  are  on  a  north  aspect  only  a 
slight  shading  is  repaired  ;  bat  if  the  position  of  the  frame  containing 
the  plants  is  such  that  the  sun  can  strike  it  during  a  portion  of  the 
midday  when  it  is  at  its  hottest,  some  shading  is  necessary.  If 
aphides  gather  about  the  crowns  oE  the  plants,  they  should  be  brushed 
off,  and  the  surface-soil  unceasingly  stirred,  and  kept  free  from 
weeds. 

Fuchsias. — There  are  some  Pachslas  which  possess  an  individuality 
of  character  both  in  leaf  and  flower  that  readers  thern  valuable  as 
decorative  plants.  The  fine  old  F.  fulgens  may  appropriately  head  the 
list,  with  its  long  orange,  red,  and  brilliant  carmine  flowers  :  it  is  a 
very  free-fiowering  plant,  and  one  which  lasts  long  in  perfection.  A 
variety  called  F.  rubra  splendens  has  the  same  flowers  in  every  respect, 
but  the  leaves  are  smaller,  and  blotched  with  claret.  Then  there  are 
the  fine  old  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  and  its  light  variety,  P.  virginalis,  of 
which  I  have  a  fine  plant  in  full  bloom,  and  very  charming  it  is.  In 
addition  I  have  F.  microphylla,  the  most  minute  of  all  Fuchsias, 
pnmila,  globoaa,  Riooartoni,  Dominiana  and  speotabilis,  all  as  varied 


in  character  as  they  are  interesting.  They  are  all  the  more  attrac. 
tive  when  mingled  with  some  of  the  leading  modern  varieties,  and  of 
these  I  can  confidently  recommend  Sedan,  Germauia,  albo-coccinea. 
Noblesse,  Lustre,  and  margiuata ;  and  for  their  handsome 
foliage.  Avalanche  and  Wave  of  Life.  Some  of  these  are  so  distinct 
from  ordinary  Fuchsias  as  to  be  doubly  valuable  on  that  account. 
F.  Riccartoni  is  now  flowering  freely  on  a  west  wall  in  a  somewhat 
cool  and  shady  place  in  the  open  air,  where  it  had  no  protection  for 
the  past  three  years. 

Gladiolus. — As  these  are  now  throwing  up  their  flower-stems, 
care  must  be  taken  to  tie  them  secarely  to  stakes,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  broken  off  by  the  wind.  Cases  of  failure  are  reported,  pro. 
bably  owing  to  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  ground  and  the  coldness 
of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  planting.  I  had  some  valuable  seed- 
lings which  I  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  they  appeared  almost 
shrivelled  to  nothing,  but  they  have  made  an  excellent  growth,  and 
appear  to  be  doing  well.  In  the  case  of  such  a  spring  as  the  last 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  least  risk  to  plant  late  rather  than  early.  Beds 
of  Gladioli  should  have  the  surface  soil  stirred  and  freed  from  weeds. 
A  mulching  with  decayed  cow-manure  will  be  found  of  great  service, 
but  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  infested  with  grubs  and  other  insects  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  the  plants,  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  scald  it  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  it,  allowing  it  to  soak  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  it  will  readily  crumble  to  pieces.  The  water  should 
be  poured  about  the  roots  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough,  before  the 
mulching  is  put  on. 

Paxsies. — The  late  rains  are  greatly  helping  Pansies,  which  are 
now  throwing  up  young  growths  from  the  roots.  These  may  be 
taken  off  for  cuttings  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  put  into  a  well- 
prepared  bed  under  a  shaded  north  wall.  Such  a  bed  as  this  is  of 
great  value  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  striking  cuttings  of  such 
plants  as  choice  Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons,  Pansies  and  Violas, 
Cheiranthus,  Rockets,  &c.  I  have  such  a  bed  as  this,  which  is 
raised  about  9  in.  above  the  ground  level.  At  the  bottom  is  a  layer 
of  brick-rubbish,  and  over  this  another  of  coarse  cinder-ashes,  and 
above  that  some  pieces  of  green  turf,  with  the  Grass  downwards. 
This  was  trodden  down  firmly,  and  then  filled  up  with  prepared  soil 
to  the  depth  of  4  in.,  made  up  of  fine  sifted  loam  and  leaf-mould,  a 
little  rough  Bedfordshire  sand  and  some  finely-sifted  cinder. ashes. 
This  is  well  mixed  together,  and  the  whole  jilaced  in  the  bed  and 
firmly  pressed  down ;  then  I  add  a  thia  layer  of  very  fine  cinder, 
ashes  on  the  top.  In  such  a  compost  cuttings  of  the  plants  I  have 
named  strike  freely,  and  the  cinder-ashes  ssem  to  keep  the  soil  open, 
and  slugs  and  other  vermin  at  bay.  Cuttings  of  Violas  maybe  simi. 
larly  treated.  A  little  top-dressing  greatly  helps  the  production  of 
strong  young  wood,  from  which  cuttings  can  be  made. 

Petunias. — Beds  and  ribbon  lines  of  these  are  now  very  effective. 
For  decorative  purposes  the  small,  finely-formed,  striped  section  is  to 
be  preferred ;  the  growth  is  dwarf,  compact,  and  somewhat  spare, 
while  the  fiowers  are  produced  with  great  freedom.  There  is  a 
section  with  a  more  robust  growth,  which  produces  large  but  looser 
flowers  than  the  foregoing,  fiowers  that  hang  their  petals  and  have  a 
fiabby  appearance ;  this  section  does  not  bloom  so  freely  as  the  fore- 
going. Sometimes  persons  who  grow  Petunias  are  apt  to  be  disap. 
pointed  because  the  flowers  come  self-coloured;  this  is  frequently 
the  case  in  regard  to  their  early  blossoms,  but  the  later  ones  invari. 
ably  break  into  the  correct  striped  form,  and  then  all  sense  of  disap- 
pointment is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  so  much  beauty.  Daring 
dull,  wet  weather,  the  flowers  will  come  self-coloured,  but  let  a  hot 
sunny  day  follow,  and  then  the  striped  character  flashes  forth  again 
with  charming  effect.  Petunias,  both  double  and  single,  make  fine 
exhibition  plants ;  they  succeed  uncommonly  well  in  the  west  of 
England,  especially  the  single  varieties,  where  plants  can  be  seen 
having  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  flowers — and  very  fine  flowers,  too. 
There  is  nothing  like  them  to  be  seen  round  London. — D. 


Pairmount  Park. — "The  authorities  in  charge  of  Fairmount  Park,  Phila- 
delphia,  have  decided  to  u^e  a  pirtiou  of  that  domain  for  educational  purposes, 
and  have  asked  the  co  operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  proposed  to  hegin  with  the  hardy  perennial  and  Alpine  plants,  and  form 
as  complete  a  collection  as  is  possible.  Every  character  of  soil  and  location  is 
readily  obtained,  even  for  the  aquatic  plants  ;  so  that  we  may  anticipate  a  rich 
treat  for  the  student  of  botany  when  rambling  through  these  grounds  in 
future  years.  Rockeries  are  in  anticipation  for  such  species  as  prefer  this 
peculiar  treatment,  and  the  many  shady  nooks  and  corners  will  certainly  cause 
our  choice  natives  to  feel  at  home. 

Crataegus  Host!.  —  The  "  Revue  Horticole  "  figures  Aria  Hosti,  a  species 
allied  to  our  common  Whitebeam,  but  with  corymbs  of  rosy  flon'ers.  It  is  the 
Sorbus  Aria  var,  sudetica  of  Linn^us,  aud  has  other  synonyms.  It  is  grown 
by  MM.  Simon-Louis,  o£  Nancy,  under  the  name  of  Cratsegus  Hosti. 
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MILLETS. 
From  -whatever  point  of  view  tbe  members  of  the  large  Order 
Graminaceas  may  be  regarded,  whether  as  ornamental  or  useful 
plants,  they  always  claim  a  large  amount  of  attention.  From 
the  common  Meadow  Grasses,  many  of  which  are  of  the  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  forms,  to  the  stately  Bamboos  of  the 
tropical  jungles,  all  have  something  to  recommend  them, 
either  for  artistic  grouping,  for  their  individual  grandeur,  or 
for  their  importance  as  food  plants.  Under  the  general  name 
of  Millet  we  find  collected  together  numerous  Grasses  of 
varied  habit,  but  all  more  or  less  beautiful  in  form,  of  wide 
geographical  range,  and  moreover  of  great  value  in  an  economic 
point  of  view.  In  many  countries  Millets  under  their  several 
genera  and  species  form  the  staple  food  crops  of  the  people. 
With  us,  however,  the  grain  is  comparatively  little  known,  and 
the  name  itself  is  oftener  applied  to  Panicum  miliaceum  or 
Setaria  italica,  both  of  which  are  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying figures,  than  to  anything  else.  That  Millet  may  claim 
an  crjually  ancient  history  with  Wheat  and  other  well-known 
cereals — though  not  of  equal  importance  —  seems  probable, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  mentioned  along  with  Wheat,  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Lentils  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  and 
Virgil  says — 

Sow  Beans  and  Cinquefoil  iu  a  mellow  soil, 
And  Millet,  springing  from  your  annual  toil. 

AVhat  the  plants  were  that  furnished  the  ancients  with  Millet 
is  a  question  not  of  easy  solution.  At  the  present  time  the 
following  genera  may  be  roughly  charged  with  producing 
Millet  in  some  of  its  varied  forms.  Taking  those,  as  stated 
above,  that  are  best  known  in  this  country  as  Millet,  we  find 
that  the  genus  Panicum,  which  is  typical  of  the  tribe  Paniceie, 
includes  a  vast  number  of  species  which,  though  widely  dis- 
tributed, have  their  head-quarters  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries.  Panicum  speotabile,  in  Brazil,  grows  to  a  height  of 
6  ft.  or  8  ft ,  and  on  the  Amazon  some  other  species  are  quite 
as  luxuriant.  Panicum  miliaceum  is  one  of  tbe  kinds  largely 
cultivated  in  India.  It  has  a  loose,  nodding  panicle,  and  long, 
broad,  slightly-hairy  leaves.  The  seeds  are  ovate,  somewhat 
pointed  at  each  end,  measuring  when  ripe  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  smooth  and  shining.  Several  varieties  of  this 
Millet  are  known,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  colour  of  the 
seed — thus  iu  the  common  kind  the  seeds  are  yellow,  in  one 
variety  grey,  in  another  white,  and  in  one,  more  distinct  per- 
haps than  any  other,  the  seeds  are  almost  black,  and  the  panicle 
itself  has  a  blackish-green  colour.  Under  the  name  of  Millet 
ivice,  Panicum  miliare  is  also  cultivated  in  India.  Its  panicle 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  last,  but  perhaps  even  more 
graceful,  bending  down  as  it  does  with  the  weight  of  its 
ripened  grain.  P.  frumentaceum  is  also  frequently  cultivated 
in  India,  the  pi'oduce  on  a  dry  soil  being,  it  is  said,  about  forty- 
fold.  The  seeds  are  very  largelj'  used  as  food  both  by  man  and 
forcaUle.  This  species  is  distinguished  by  having  an  erect 
instead  of  a  drooping  panicle. 

The  other  species  of  Millet  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration 
is  that  generally  known  as  the  Italian  Millet  (Setaria  italica). 
Its  seeds,  as  will  be  seen,  are  borne  in  much  more  compact 
spikes  than  in  the  last  genus,  the  hairy  or  bristle-like  appen- 
dage of  the  involucre  being  also  a  distinct  character.  This 
plant  grows  t;o  a  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  the  leaves  sheath- 
ing, and  the  spikes  curved  or  bending  with  the  weight  of  the 
numerous  seeds  which  are  small  and  light-coloured,  and  when 
ripe  are  easily  shaken  out  of  the  husk.  They  are  largely  used 
in  Italy  for  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  flour  which  is  made 
into  bread.  In  India  it  is  also  cultivated  on  light,  dry  soils 
yielding  two  crops  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  months,  the  first 
being  harvested  in  June  or  July,  and  the  second  between  the 
months  of  September  and  February.  The  seeds  are  very 
largely  used  when  finely  pulverised  for  pastry  or  for  making 
light  foods  for  invalids.  Under  the  name  of  German  Millet, 
described  as' Setaria  germanica,  is  cultivated  in  Moravia,  South 
Hungary,  and  Lombardy,  a  plant  of  a  dwarfer  habit  than  the 
preceding  with  a  shorter,  more  compact,  and  more  upright 
spike,  the  seeds,  however,  being  similar  in  size  and  shape. 
It  is  knownas  "  Moha"  by  the  Germans,  and  the  seeds  are 
used  for  making  bread  as  well  as  for  boiling  in  soup  and  in 
milk,  and  they  are  also  used  for  feeding  domestic  animals. 


In  the  genus  Sorghum,  the  seeds  of  which,  like  those  of 
the  preceding  genera,  are  known  as  Millet,  the  most  important 
is  Sorghum  vulgare.  This  is  also  well  known  as  the  Guinea 
Corn,  and  some  of  its  varieties  grow  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  or 
7  ft.  The  panicles  in  some  forms  are  very  dense,  in  others 
more   loose  and   spreading,  but  never    absolutely  drooping 


Panicum  miliaceum. 

when  fully  ripe  and  the  spikelets  open  or  expanded,  the  panicle 
has  a  very  graceful  appearance.  The  seeds  are  large,  nearly 
oval,  and  very  varialsle  in  colour  in  the  difiierent  varieties, 
some  being  white,  others  yellow,  and  others  again  reddish  or 
black.  In  one  or  other  of  these  forms  the  species  is  largely 
cultivated  iu  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  also  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  India,  where  it  is 
called  Dhurra,  and  in  West,  and  even  Central  Africa.  In 
India  it  is  very  extensively  cultivated  and  used  as  food,  the 
flour  of  the  white  variety  being  of  a  good  colour  and,  when 
properly  prepared,  equal  in  appearance  and  value  to  that  from 
Indian  Corn  or  Maize.  The  produce  upon  good  soil  in  India 
is  said  to  be  upwards  of  a  hundredfold.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  seeds  are  mostly  used  for 
making  a  coarse  kind  of  bread,  and  many  tribes  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  this  kind  of  food.  By  many  it  is  very 
roughly  prepared,  the  seeds  being  simply  cleansed  of  the 
husk,  washed  iu  water,  and  then  boiled,  and  in  this  form  they 
are  eaten  either  with  meat  or  cured  fish,  and  sometimes  mixed 
with  other  esculents.  Besides  their  use  as  food,  from  these 
seeds  is  prepared  a  fermented  beverage  of  different  degrees 
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of  strength,  known  under  different  names,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  degrees  o£  fermentation  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  In  some  of  the  French  provinces  Sorghum  vulgare 
is  grown  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  poultry.  Though 
often  grown  in  botanical  collections  in  this  country,  the 
Sorghums  have  been  proved  unsuitable  for  general  cultivation 
with  us,  requiring  more  heat  and  dryness  than  our  climate 
affords.  A  very  good  collection  of  panicles  of  several  varieties 
of  Sorghum  is  contained  in  the  Kew  Museum.  From  the 
panicles  of  a  large  variety  of  this  Grass,  after  being  denuded 
of  its  seeds,  excellent  brooms  and  brushes  are  made,  generally 
known  in  commerce  as  Whisk. 

Sorghum  saccharatum  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Sugar  Millet,  or  sometimes  by  that  of  the  Chinese  Sugar- 
cane. In  America  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  and  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  the  stalks,  a  full  account  of  which  may  be  fouud  at  p.  649 
of  Porcher's  "  Resources  of  the  Southern  Fields  and  Forests," 
new  edition,  Charlestown,  1869.  The  stalks  of  these  Sorghums 
are  much  valued  for  cattle  food  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
sugar  which  they  contain.  Under  the  name  of  "  Gero,"  the 
round  grains  of  Penicillaria  spicata  are  in  daily  household  use 
by  the  natives  on  the  rivers  Niger  and  Gambia.  Though  it 
is  cultivated  at  the  present  time  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  said  to 


Setaria  italica. 

be  not  so  generally  used  among  some  tribes  as  formerly. 
From  what  has  been  gathered  by  travellers  from  some  native 
tribes,  it  seems  clear  that  this  grain  "  constituted  the  most 
ancient  kind  of  food  adopted  by  their  primitive  forefathers, 
and  on  this  account  was  especially  dedicated  to  the  celebration 
of  the  more  august  feasts  and  religious  ceremonies."  The 
plant  has  long,  sheathing  leaves,  and  a  terminal,  cylindrical, 
erect  spike  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  from  IJ  ft.  to  2  ft. 
long.    The  seeds  are  somewhat  obovate,  smooth,  and  of   a 


yellowish  colour.  For  convenience  of  transit  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Niger,  a  large  number  of  these  long  graia-bea,ring 
spikes  are  frequently  joined  together  by  a  system  of  plaiting 
of  the  stalks,  the  spikes  standing  out  at  right  angles  from 
each  other  ;  in  this  way  they  are  easily  rolled  up  together,  and 
when  wanted  for  use  a  few  spikes  are  detached  or  cut  off,  and 
the  grains  beaten  out.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  kind  of 
packing  is  shown  ia  the  No.  2  museum  at  Kew.  The  seeds  are 
mostly  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  coarse  kind  of  bread.  On 
the  Gambia  a  favourite  dish  is  made  by  pounding  the  seeds 
with  the  husks  in  a  mortar,  and  after  sufficient  pounding  pour- 
ing the  contents  from  one  calabash  to  another,  and  allowing 
the  wind  to  blow  away  the  chaff ;  this  is  done  till  the  whole  of 
the  husky  particles  are  removed.  The  cleansed  grain  is  then 
replaced  in  the  mortar,  and  beaten  to  avery  fine  flour ;  water  is 
added  and  the  mass  made  into  a  kind  of  stiff  paste,  the  vessel 
containing  the  mass  being  continually  shaken  by  a  peculiar 
rotatory  motion,  so  that  the  contents  gradually  resolve  them- 
selves into  very  small  granular  particles,  similar  to  Sago.  It 
is  now  put  into  a  large  earthenware  cooking  pot,  pierced 
through  the  lower  portion  by  numerous  small  holes  ;  through 
these  holes  the  steam  ascends  from  another  vessel  beneath 
filled  with  water,  into  which  meat  or  fish,  vegetables,  and  con- 
diments, are  put  :  the  vapour  arising  from  this  permeates  arid 
softens  the  whole  mass  above.  Amongst  the  poorer  tribes  in 
some  parts  of  Africa  this  grain  is  simply  eaten  when  freshly 
gathered  and  in  its  raw  state,  or  dried  or  parched  in  the  sun. 
Bruised  and  then  soaked  in  water,  it  forms  a  kind  of  stock 
food,  convenient  in  travelling  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  and  sol- 
diers ;  over  and  above  its  use  as  food,  the  grains  of  this  species 
of  Millet  are  used  for  making  several  kinds  of  beverages  of 
a  nature  more  or  less  intoxicating.  In  parts  of  Western 
Africa  where  the  cultivation  of  this  corn  prevails,  and  at  the 
period  of  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  the  fields  are  visited  by 
immense  flocks  of  small  birds,  which  have  to  be  closely 
watched  in  order  to  keep  them  from  eating  the  grain.  From 
the  few  examples  of  the  cultivated  species  of  Millet  just 
alluded  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  small-grained  Grasses  are 
almost  as  important  in  some  parts  of  the  world  as  are  Wheat, 
Barley,  or  Oats,  in  our  more  northern  clime,  besides  which 
they  have  much  to  recommend  them,  if  only  for  their  natural 
beauties.  J. 


Callirrhoe  macrorrhiza  alba. — No  white  form  of  any  species 
of  this  favourite  genna  of  Malvaoeona  plants  hag  hitherto  been  dis. 
covered  ;  the  present  introdaotion  has  therefore  some  claim  to  notice 
on  the  score  of  novelty,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  are 
considerable.  It  is  of  very  neat  habit  of  growth,  producing  from  a 
tap  root,  which  ultimately  attains  some  size,  an  erect  stem  from  IJ  ft. 
to  2i  ft.  high,  which  bears  a  corymbose  raceme  of  pure  white 
flowers,  on  long,  naked  foot-stalks,  articulated  near  the  summit,  the 
corolla  being  rather  more  than  an  inch  across,  and  the  calyx  without 
the  involucral  leaflets,  which  occur  in  some  other  species  of  this 
genus.  The  foliage,  mostly  radical,  is  cordate  in  form,  with  crenate 
margins  and  long-stalked.  The  plant  appears  to  occur  in  several 
shades  of  colour,  varying  from  rosy-purple  to  pale  rose  and  white. 
Sown  early,  it  will  bloom  the  first  year.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South, 
western  States  of  North  America. — W.  THOMPSO^f,  Ipsiuich. 


Anchusa  capensis. — A-lthougli  tbis  has  been  introduced  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  it  may  still  be  considered  almost  a  stranger  in  onr 
gardens,  but  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Everybody  admires 
its  congener,  A.  italica,  which  is  inferior  in  colour  to  A.  capeosis,  although 
the  flowers  of  A.  italica  are  larger.  Those  of  A.  capensis  surpass  the 
blooms  of  Myosobis  azorica  in  brightness,  and,  appearing  as  they  do  after  those 
of  A.  italica,  they  form  a  desirable  succession.  It  succeeds  in  such  positions  as 
are  suited  to  A.  italica. — J.  T.  R. 

Effects  of  Sea  Water  on  Land.— Mr.  Reinders,  from  one  of  the  German 
agricultural  experimental  stations,  says  :— Land  that  has  been  submerged  by  sea 
water  generally  proves  sterile  for  some  time,  in  some  cases  for  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
This  can  be  traced  to  the  co-operation  of  the  three  following  chemical  causes, 
inaddition  to  the  mechanical  injuries  produced  by  the  inundation;—!.  To  the 
introduction  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  chlorine  salts.  2.  To  the  hygro- 
scopic property  communicated  to  it,  preventing  it  from  drying  properly. 
3.  From  the  formation  of  green  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is 
known  to  exert  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  plant  growth.  Laud  which  has 
thus  been  damaged  should  bo  drained  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  sown  with 
Grass  and  Clover  and  allowed  to  rest.  Experience  shows  that  it  recovers  its 
fertility  sooner  if  treated  in  this  way  than  if  cultivated  all  the  year  round  as 
arable  land. 
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TREES    AND    SH  RUBS. 


HARDY  FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of 
France,  M.  Alphonse  Lavallee,  the  Secretary-general,  showed 
flowering  specimens  of  six  varieties  of  rare  trees  from  his 
Arboretum  at  the  Chateau  de  Segrez,  with  respect  to  which 
he  made  the  followijig  interesting  statements  : — Firstly,  there 
are  two  varieties  of  Aria — A.  latifolia,  and  another  as  yet  un- 
desoribed  variety  closely  resembling  this,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Aria  majestica  :  this  new  variety  is  a  tree  remaricable 
for  its  fine  foliage  and  its  large,  white,  sweet-scented  blossoms, 
to  which  succeed  red  fruits,  which  produce  the  effect  of  those 
of  tho  ordinary  Service  tree  or  Sorbus  aucuparia.  This  tree 
has  an  exceptionally  fine  appearance,  from  its  large  and  ample 
top,  which  justifies  the  appellation  of  majestica  ;  the  origin  of 
this  fine  variety  is  unknown.  It  may  be  occasionally  found  in 
nurseries  under  the  name  of  the  Nettle  tree  of  Nepaul,  a  name 
under  which  JM.  Lavalle3  met  with  it  in  the  nursery  of  M. 
Coulombier,  at  Vitry.  These  trees  are  usually  slow  in  their 
growth,  but  this  variety  is  vigorous  and  grows  rapidly.  The 
next  variety  was  Halesia  parvifloi'a,  which  forms  a  graceful 
tree,  the  general  aspect  of  which  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
Fuchsia  with  white  flowers.  Unhappily  this  variety  is  ca- 
pricious in  its  vegetation,  and  shows  itself  too  apt  to  lose  its 
branches  ;  it  is  therefore  not  much  to  be  recommended.  Four 
varieties  of  Viburnum  were  then  shown  in  flower,  consisting 
of  V.  pyrifolium,  V.  Oxycoccos,  V.  macrocephalum,  and  V. 
Fortune!  or  himalayense.  The  first-named  is  a  little-known 
variety  which  forms  a  vigorous  and  free-flowering  bush  with 
red  fruits,  but  against  which  must  be  cited  the  drawback  of 
the  smallness  of  its  foliage,  which  gives  it  a  bare  appearance 
when  the  flowering  is  over.  The  second-named  is  a  very  orna- 
mental shrub,  owing  to  its  handsome  foliage,  pyramidal  habit, 
and  red  fruits  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  it  holds  dur- 
ing the  entire  winter,  and  till  the  time  of  flowering  comes  round 
again.  M.  Lavallee  strongly  recommends  this  variety,  and 
offers  cuttings  of  it  to  any  lover  of  shrub  who  likes  to  apply 
to  him  for  them  at  the  proper  season.  The  V.  macrocephalum 
is  well  known  to  all  growers  of  hardy  shrubs  in  this  country 
as  an  exceedingly  fine  variety  which  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion :  it  was  first  introduced  by  Fortune  from  the  North  of 
China,  which  accounts  for  its  extreme  hardiness,  the  severest 
frost  having  no  effect  on  it  whatever.  It  is  sometimes  called 
V.  Fortunei,  but  M.  Lavallee  has  decided  that  this  name  more 
correctly  belongs  to  another  variety,  of  which  he  submitted 
specimens  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  W.  E.  G. 


NOTES  ON  GARDEN  VEGETATION  FOR  JUNE.* 

By  JAMES  M'NAB. 
The  weather  during  June  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  pleasant,  but  by 
no  means  warm.  The  lowest  temperatures  experienced  were  during 
the  nights  of  the  7tb,  12th,  13th,  16th,  17th,  and  21th,  when  43°, 
39°,  41°,  37°,  41°,  and  40°,  were  indicated ;  while  the  highest  night 
teraperatui-es  were  on  the  4th,  10th,  21st,  26th,  27th,  and  29th, 
when  52°,  53°,  52°,  58°,  55°,  and  55°,  were  indicated.  At  this  time 
(June  30)  vegetation  ia  still  very  backward  ;  last  season  was  con. 
sidered  a  late  one,  but  this  year  mauy  trees  are  still  later,  both  as 
regards  leaf  and  flower.  A  few  instances  may  be  quoted  to  show 
the  difference,  the  same  plant  or  tree  being  fixed  on  each  year  for 
the  purpose.  The  flowering  Ash  (Praxinus  Ornus)  was  in  perfection 
this  year  on  June  28  ;  in  1876  it  was  so  on  the  15th,  and  in  1875  on 
the  7th.  The  common  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra)  did  not  show  its  first 
open  flower  this  year  till  June  27 ;  in  1876  it  was  as  forward  on  the 
16th,  and  in  1875  on  the  5th.  The  Portugal  Laurel  had  no  flowers 
expanded  on  Juue  30,  while  in  1875  it  was  in  full  flower  at  that  date ; 
during  the  same  year  the  Cratfegus  tanacetifolia  was  recorded  as 
being  in  fall  bloom  on  June  25,  while  this  year  no  flowers  are  yet  to 
be  seen  open.  The  ordinary  Thorns  have  been  very  full  of  bloom, 
particularly  the  single  white  and  red,  both  being  in  perfection  on 
the  25th.  In  the  case  of  the  Lime  tree  (Tilia  europa3a),  although 
covered  with  blossom. buds,  no  flowers  are  expanded.  Tho  following 
trees  were  observed  to  be  in  a  free-flowering  condition  on  June  30, 
viz.,  double  Laburnums,  some  white  Hawthorns,  scarlet-flowering 
Horse  Chestnuts,  flowering  Ash,  and  many  varieties  of  Sorbus,  while 

*  Read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  July  12, 1377. 


the  common  Horse  Chestnut,  although  it  showed  its  first  open  flowers 
on  June  20,  they  were  exceedingly  poor,  and  have  been  so  through, 
out,  scarcely  a  tree,  except  in  sheltered  situations,  having  perfect 
leaves.  The  large  Sorbus  domestica  in  this  garden,  which  has  been 
occasionally  noticed  for  its  peculiarity  of  flowering,  has  this  year  the 
west  half  covered  with  bloom,  while  last  year  it  was  the  east  half  ; 
this  alternation  of  flowering  has  been  observed  on  the  same  tree  for 
several  years ;  the  tree  has  two  main  branches  proceeding  from  a 
stem  7  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  in  circumference.  In  my  report  for  May  I 
stated  that  a  peculiar  yellow  tint  was  observed  on  tho  young  foliage 
of  many  trees,  particularly  when  late  in  coming  out.  It  is  somewhat 
remarliable  that  the  older  trees  of  what  is  known  as  the  Corstorphine 
Sycamores,  celebrated  for  their  early  yellow  foliage,  which  afterwards 
becomes  green,  have  this  year  been  late  in  coming  into  leaf,  and  were 
deficient  both  as  regards  colour  and  duration  in  their  coloured  coadi. 
tion.  The  American  Oaks,  more  particularly  the  species  known  as 
the  Quercus  rubra,  has  this  year  been  late  in  coming  out,  all  the 
leaves  having  a  peculiar  yellow  tint.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  trees 
whose  foliage  is  still  behind  on  June  30,  viz.,  Sugar  Maple,  Scarlet 
American  Oak,  Weeping  Ash,  small-leaved  English  Elm,  Walnuts, 
Turkey  Oak,  Hornbeam,  Coltis  ocoidentalis,  Ostrja  virginica,  Juglana 
alba,  Tulip  tree,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  Robinias,  Catalpa  tree,  Platanus, 
and  Taxodiam.  Besides  trees,  perennial,  herbaceous,  and  annual 
plants  are  very  backward.*  On  the  rook  garden  336  species  and 
varieties  were  counted  in  flower  on  June  30,  while  last  year,  at  the 
same  date,  the  number  was  452  species  and  varieties. 

List  of  some  of  the  more  Conspicuous  Plants  in  Flower 
on  the  Rock  Garden. 


Arenaria  halearica 

,,         graudiflora 
Aster  alpinus  alhus 
Astragalus  alpinus 
,,  leontinus 

,,  vaginalis 

Arum  Palestinum 
Aubrietia  graudiflora  major 

,,         Henderson! 
Brodicea  coccinea 
Campanula  turbinata 

,,  ,,         alba 

ChamaBbatia  foliolosa 
Chrysobactron  Hookeri 
Cyelobothra  Cffirulea 

,,  pulchella 

Dulphinium  cashmerianum 

,,  nudicaule 

Dianthus  alpinus 

,,        nitidus 
Erodium  Manescavi 
Epilobium  latifolium  nanum 
Erigeron  Roylei 
Eriogonum  aureum 

,,  subumbellatum 

Erysimum  helveticum 
Fragaria  lucida 
Genista  pilosa 
HcemantUus,  sp.  Natal 
Heliauthemum  of  sorts,  single  and 

double 
Hutchinsia  alpina 
LinnEea  borealis,  Scotch 

,,  ,,         American 

Lithospermum  prostratum 
Meconopsis  nepalensis 


Menziesia  polifolia  variegata 
Onosma  echioides 
Orchis  f  oliosa 

„      maculata  superha 
Oxytropis  co^ruleus 

„  Lapponicus 

Papaver  alpinum 

„        aurantiacum 
Phlox  Nelsoni 
,,     violacea 
PotentiUa  peduucularis 
Pentstemon  humilis 

,,  Menziesi 

Peruettya  Candida 
Polemonium  pulchellum 
Primula  scotica 

„        sikkimensis 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum 

,,  ,,        album 

,,  hirsutuni 

Rosa  pyrenaica 
Rubus  arcticus 
Saponaria  ocymoidos  major 
Saxifraga  mutata 

,,         pyramidalis— and  others 
Salvia  carduacea 
Sedum  spathulatum 
Silene  alpestris 

,,      maritima  rosea 
Symphyandra  Wanneri 
Trifolium  alpinum 

„         uniflorum 

Taccinium  Mortenia 

Veronica  Guthriana 

J,         rupestris 

„        pinguifolia 


On  the  table  were  placed  about  eighty  species  of  rare  and  interest- 
ing plants,  cultivated  in  pots ;  amongst  them  were  : — 


Androsace  lanuginosa 
Arnebia  echioides 
Astragalus  alpinus 
BrodiEea  coecinea 
Cyelobothra  alba 

,,  pulchella 

Cyrtanthus  jiacowaui 
Delphiuium  cashmerianun 
Dianthus  alpinus 

,,         Henryauus 

„        neglectus 
Draba  violacea 
Epilobium  obcordatum 
Gentiana  ornata 
Houstonia  ccerulea 
Iris  fibfolia 


Lilium  eolumbianum 
Myosotis  alpestris  vera 
Nigritella  angustifolia 
Papaver  alpiuum 

„        ,,        aurantiacum 
Pentstemon  glaber 
Primula  scotica 

,,  sikkimensis 
Salvia  carduacea 
Saponaria  cffispitosa 
Saxifraga  flagellaris 
Sedum  californicum 
Spraguea  umhellata 
Triteleia  lasa 

,,      Murrayana 

„      violacea 


*  On  July  13  it  was  impossible  to  procure  in  the  fields  on  this  side  of  Edin. 
burgh  specimens  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  in  a  state  for  examination  at 
the  botanical  class,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  at  this  particular  date. 
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THE  COLOEADO  SPEUOES. 

By  Pbof.  C.  S.  SARKENT,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 

The  three  Spruces  of  the  Eooky  Mountains,  Douglas',  Menzies', 
and  Euglemann's,  botanically  known  as  Abies  Douglasi,  A. 
Menziesi,  and  A.  Bnglemanni,  seem  destined  to  take  such  an 
important  position  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  that  some  account  of  them  at  the  present 
time  will  be  interesting  and  will,  I  hope,  help  to  make  them 
better  known  to  nurserymen  and  planters  generally.  Abies 
Douglasi  and  A.  Menziesi  have  been  in  cultivation  for  half  a 
century,  having  been  introduced  into  England  from  seed 
collected  in  California  and  Oregon,  by  David  Douglas,  a  cele- 
brated Scotch  botanical  traveler,  whose  labours  and  untimely 
death  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  the  Douglas  Spruce  will 
always  recall  to  botanists  and  lovers  of  Coniferous  trees.  Al- 
though, these  two  trees  grew  well,  and  soon  became  popular  in 
England,  all  efforts  tointroducethem  into  our  extreme  Northern 
stales  failed,  or  practically  failed,  as  after  a  few  years,  more 
or  less,  some  unusually  severe  winter  had  killed  all  that  had 
been  planted,  and  it  seemed  settled  that  our  plantations  must 
be  made  without  reference  to  these  really  fine  trees.  But  in 
1862  Dr.  C.  0.  Parry,  to  whose  indefatigable  journeyings  and 
researches  are  due  the  solution  of  so  many  of  the  botanical 
problems  of  the  Western  Territories,  visited  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains of  Colorado,  and  sent  from  there  seeds  of  these  two  trees 
to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  University.  Prom  this 
seed  a  large  number  of  plants  were  raised,  which,  with  a  view 
of  testing  their  hardiness,vhave  been  widely  distributed  through 
Several  of  the  Northern  States,  where  they  have  stood  the  trial 
of  the  last  dozen  years,  and  many  of  them,  too,  very  trying 
years  to  plant-life,  without,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  a  single  one, 
whether  planted  on  the  most  exposed  situations  of  the  New 
England  coast,  or  in  heavy  clay  soils  in  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  injured  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  a  plant  is  generally 
more  susceptible  to  injury  from  cold  or  drought  during  the 
early  years  of  its  life,  and  as  our  plants  have  passed  through 
these  first  years  so  successfully,  their  perfect  hardiness  and 
adaptability  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Eastern  States 
must,  I  think,  now  be  conceded.  But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  are 
these  Colorado  trees  hardy,  when  the  same  species  had,  up  to 
a  dozen  years  ago,  proved  so  unsuited  to  our  climate  ?  The 
reason  for  this  apparent  anomaly  is  obvious,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  individuals  of  the  same  species 
vary  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  their  power  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  various  conditions  of  temperature,  and  that  the  power 
of  an  individual  to  withstand  cold,  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  at  which  its  seed-bearing  parent  is  situated,  either 
from  the  Equator,  or  above  the  sea-level  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
our  two  Spruces  are  perfectly  hardy  in  New  England,  the  seeds 
from  which  they  were  raised  having  been  collected  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  some  8000  ft.  while  plants  of  the  same  species,  raised 
from  seed  collected  at  comparatively  low  elevations  near  the 
Pacific  coast,  have  almost  without  exception  proved  too  tender 
for  the  climate. 

The  Douglas  Spkuce,  which  botanically  is  closely  allied  to 
the  Hemlock  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  which,  though  coarser 
and  less  graceful,  it  somewhat  resembles,  extends  through 
California  and  Oregon,  as  far  north  as  Sitka,  and  in  the  Eooky 
Mountains  from  New  Mexico  northward,  growing  to  an  enor- 
mous size  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where,  in  favourable  situations, 
it  often  attains  a  height  of  from  200  ft.  to  300  ft.,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  trunk  of  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  In  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, however,  its  average  height  is  hardly  above  80  ft.,  and 
its  growth  there  is  slower  and  less  productive  of  valuable 
timber.  But  it  is  as  an  ornamental,  and  not  as  a  timber  tree, 
that  we  are  now  considering  this  species ;  as  such,  few  Coni- 
ferous trees  surpass  or  even  equal  it,  for  it  has  thus  far 
retained  in  cultivation  (and  some  of  the  first  trees  planted  in 
England  are  now  over  100  ft.  high),  its  lower  branches,  and 
close,  dense,  pyramidal  habit ;  and  in  this  it  contrasts  most 
favourably  with  such  trees  as  the  Norway  Spruce,  and  many  of 
the  Spruces  and  Silver  Firs  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  which, 
however  beautiful  and  thrifty  in  their  young  state,  become 
either  naked  and  unsightly  skeletons,  or  destitute  of  lower 
branches,  long  before  they  have  reached  half  their  full  deve- 


lopment. For  this  reason  the  Douglas  Spruce  should  be 
selected  in  preference  to  any  other  tree  of  which,  in  cultiva- 
tion, I  have  any  adequate  knowledge,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
plant  a  tree  of  pyramidal  habit,  which  not  only  is  beautiful  in 
its  young  state,  but  will  improve  for  generations. 

Mekzies'  SpaucE. — The  second  of  our  species,  Abies  Men- 
ziesi, in  favourable  situations  attains  a  height  of  100  ft.,  and 
has  nearly  the  same  geographical  range  in  North  America  as 
Abies  Douglasi.  It  also,  under  various  names,  extends  through 
Kamtchatka  and  the  Amoor  country  to  Japan.  In  the  Eocky 
Mountains  this  tree  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  6000  fc. 
to  9000  ft.,  and  never  forming  extensive  forests,  as  do  many 
Coniferous  trees,  but  scattered  widely  here  and  there,  and 
always  in  low,  wet  situations,  generally  along  streams  at  the 
water's  edge,  where  its  roots  are  constantly  kept  cool  and 
moist  by  the  mountain  torrents.  This  natural  selection  of  a 
cool,  moist  soil  indicates  under  what  conditions  this  tree  can 
be  most  successfully  cultivated.  According  to  Dr.  Parry, 
Abies  Menziesi  is,  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  a  tree  of  rather  an 
oval  outline,  pointing  upwards  with  a  rapidly  tapering  trunk. 
It  has  a  thick,  grey,  rough  bark,  and  its  leaves  are  remarkably 
broad,  stout,  and  very  sharp-pointed;  indeed,  so  harsh  aro 
they  that  it  is  painful  to  grasp  one  of  the  brauchlets  with  the 
naked  hand,  and  by  this  peculiarity  the  species  can  be  most 
readily  distinguished  while  young  from  several  other  Spruces, 
which  in  their  early  years  have  certain  points  of  resemblance. 
The  young  plants,  although  of  rapid  growth,  are  remarkably 
compact  and  beautiful,  especially  those  of  them  (about  20  per 
cent,  in  our  seedlings)  which  are  of  a  bright  bluish-grey  tint.  In 
fact,  these  young  "  Blue  Spruces,"  as  cultivators  are  beginning 
to  call  them,  are  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  hardy  Conifers 
for  this  climate  that  I  know.  Still,  it  is  only  in  its  young  state 
probably  that  this  species  will  make  a  desirable  ornamental 
tree,  as  it  has  been  observed  that  when  growing  naturally,  the 
bluish  tint  disappears  from  ti'ees  over  30  fc.  high,  while,  long 
before  its  full  development  is  reached,  loose,  unsightly  branches, 
nearly  destitute  of  foliage,  take  the  place  of  its  early  compact 
habit.  This  comparatively  early  fading  of  beauty  is  less 
objectionable  perhaps  in  an  ornamental  tree  in  this  country 
than  in  almost  any  other,  and  is  quite  compensated  for,  in  this 
case,  by  the  superlative  beauty  which  graces  its  early  years. 
As  a  hedge  plant  for  this  climate,  Abies  Menziesi  presents 
qualities  possessed  by  no  other  plant,  and  when  it  becomes, 
as  it  should  before  long,  as  common  and  cheap  in  our  nur- 
series as  the  Norway  Spruce,  it  will  be  used  for  this  purpose 
in  preference  to  that  or  any  other  evergreen. 

Englemaun's  Spkuce.— Abies  Englemanni,  the  third  of  the 
Colorado  Spruces,  is  the  most  Alpine  in  character,  forming  in 
the  southern  Eocky  Mountains  vast  forests  above  8000  ft.,  and 
reaching  even  11,500  ffc.  above  the  sea-level.  This  tree  forms 
a  shapely,  tapering  spire,  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  slender  for  its  height,  and  which  is  covered  with  a  thin, 
scaly,  reddish-gray  bark.  In  general  appearance  A.  Engle- 
manni resembles  the  Black  Spruce  of  Eastern  America,  "for 
which  it  was  mistaken  by  all  botanical  travellers  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  until  Dr.  Parry  detected  its  specific  distinctions, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  distinguished  botanist  whose  name  it 
bears.  Of  its  merits  as  an  ornamental  tree,  I  cannot  as  yet 
speak  with  so  much  confidence  as  of  the  two  trees  already 
mentioned,  as  material  for  a  satisfactory  trial  has  not  been 
available.  But,  probably,  its  resemblance  to  one  of  the  common 
trees  of  the  East  will  work  against  its  general  popularity, 
while  its  Alpine  character,  and  consequent  habit  of  startino'  to 
grow  in  very  early  spring,  will  render  it  unfit  for  cnltivatton, 
save  in  the  extreme  Northern  States.  In  St.  Petersburg,  as' 
I  am  informed  on  the  best  authority,  Abies  Englemanni  suc- 
ceeds perfectly,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Eussian 
winters,  and  as  heretofore  the  only  Conifei-s  available  for 
planting  in  northern  Eussia  have  been  the  Scotch  Pine  and 
the  Siberian  Spruce,  its  general  introduction  there  is  considered 
of  the  greatest  value  and  importance.  By  far  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  Colorado  Spruces,  as  a  timber  tree,  and  the  equal 
in  this  respect  to  the  Black  Spruce,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Bnglemann's  Spruce  will  some  day  form  an  important  element 

in  the   formation  of   artificial  forests  in  Northern  Europe. 

"  American  Agriculturist." 
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Flowering  Rush  (ButomxiB  umbellatup). 


flilia  capitata. 


Fortune's  Lily  (Lilium  Fortunei). 


m^^^m^M 


:=^? 


"^m 


Tfiiilhig  Gaultheria  CG.  procumb'^na). 


Diituro  f'3ratocanla. 


'*^-  *f. 


Blue  Day-lily  (Hemeiocallis  ccerulea). 


Black  llellcljore  (Ycratram  nirrium). 


^^^^^^!^W' 


T.arnc -flowered  Parslane  (Portulaca  grandi flora). 


IsotODia  axillaris, 

4. 


Common  Everlasting  (Autennariamargaritacea.var.).  Yellow  Horn  Poppy  (Glancium  lateum) 


Thready  Taoca  (Y.  fllamentosa). 
SOME    HARDY    FLOWERS    OP    THE    WEEK    IN    LONDON    GARDENS. 
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HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  LONDON  GARDENS. 
Yuccas  rank  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  flowering  plants 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  London  paries  and  gardens.  Y.  fllamcji- 
tosa  blooms  freely  even  in  the  shape  of  small  plants  ;  indeed,  all 
the  hardy  Yuccas  deserve  more  extensive  cultivation  than  tbcy 
generally  receive,  for  where  there  is  a  good  collection  of  Iheni, 


Giant  Lily  (Lilium  giganteum), 

some  are  sure  to  be  in  flower  all  through  the  summer.  Of 
Y.  reourvata,  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  them,  there  are 
remarkably  fine  healthy  plants  in  Victoria  Park.  Y.  gloriosa, 
everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  suburban  gardens,  seems  to  bid 
defiance  to  both  dust  and  smoke.  Yuccas  may  be  rendered 
very  effective  even  when  not  in  bloom,  by  surrounding  the 


Plame-flower  (Tritoma  Uvaria) , 

bases  of  their  stems  with  dwarf  flowering  plants,  such  as 
some  of  the  Campanulas,  which  are  now  in  great  abundance. 
Nierembergia  rivularis  is  one  of  the  best  plants  which  we 
possess  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  growing  in  patches  on 
raised  borders  or  rockwork  ;  large  beds  of  it  in  Mr.  Cannell's 
nursery  at  Swanley  are  literally  masses  of  bloom,  and  no 
matter  how  dry  the  weather  may  be,  they  continue  to  grow 


freely  and  to  flower  abundantly.  The  White  Sedumanomalum 
grown  in  thick  masses  is  now  very  beautiful.  The  Everlasting 
Pea  (Lathyrus  latifolius)  is  now  finely  in  bloom,  and  when 
allowed  to  run  loosely  over  old  tree  stumps  or  rock,  it  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  when  trained  on  a  wall  as  it  often 
is.  Irises  of  the  KEempferi  section  are  still  very  showy,  and 
the  Califoruian  Lilies  are  also  most  beautiful.  The  Alstroe- 
raerias — where  grown  under  favourable  circumstances,  viz.,  in 
well-drained,  warm,  sandy  soil — are  now  very  attractive,  their 


China  Aster  (A,  sinensis). 

orange  and  coral  tints  being  so  distinct  from  anything  else 
with  which  they  are  associated.  S. 


BEST  TIME   FOR   MANURING-   ROSES. 

I  A3I  not  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fish  who  says  (see  p.  33) 
that  Noven:iber  is  the  best  time  for  manuring  Roses,  that  it  *'  takes 
weeks  and  even  months  for  manure  or  manure. water  at  the  roots  of 
Roses  to  reach  their  leaves  or  flowers."  My  experience  is  to  the  con. 
trary,  and  I  have  been  a  successfal  Rose- grower  for  several  years. 
I  have  seen  weakly  Roses  in  the  coui'se  of  a  fe^v  days  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  stimulant  of  sont  and  guano-water.  Mr.  Fish  would 
manure  in  November,  because  be  says  "  the  roots  at-e  abnormally 
active  during  winter."  My  idea  has  always  been  that  the  Rose 
required  a  short  seasou  of  rest  during  winter.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  protect  the  surface  of  my  Rose. beds  with  rough 
litter  from  December  to  March,  and  about  the  time  of  pruning  to 
fork  the  surface  over  with  a  strong  and  liberal  supply  of  wholesome 
farmyard  manure.  When  the  first  bloom  has  exhausted  the  trees, 
then  a  judicious  and  even  administration  of  liquid  manure  restores 
vigour  to  promote  an  autumn  b'oom  ;  and  I  have  frequently  had 
Roses  in  the  autumn  surpassing  in  form,  colour,  and  quality  tho-^e 
of  June.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  disposed  to  auy  particular 
sentimentality,  bat  I  have  now  and  then  wondered  in  what  fervour 
of  poetic  enthusiasm  William  Wordsworth  would  have  moralized 
over  the  Roses  which  have  gladdened  our  eyes  since  his  day. 
Unhappy  man  !  he  "  should  have  died  hereafter."  If  "  a  Primrose  by 
a  river's  brim,"  a  *'  yellow  Primrose  "could  iu  him  raise  "  thoughts  that 
lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  what  would  have  been  his  em  Jtion  at  the  sight 
of  perfect  blooms  of  Marie  Baumann  or  La  France  in  late  Septe-nber  ? 
But  to  return  to  manure  and  mulching.  I  differ  from  Mf.  Fish  on 
the  subject  of  his  objection  to  surface-mulching.  A  mulch  of  litter 
is  certainly  unsightly,  and  to  be  avoided  on  our  Rose-beds  if  pos. 
eible;  but  in  some  of  our  hot,  dry  summers,  when  the  sky  is  like 
heated  brass  all  day,  and  week  after  week  no  rain  falls,  nothing  but 
a  surface. mulching  will  keep  moisture  in  the  ground.  A  freqaent 
thin  sprinkling  of  lawn  mowings  is  sufficient,  if  spread  over  the 
surface  bsfore  that  ground  becomes  baked  and  cracked.  When  the 
ground  is  in  that  condition,  a  sudden  supply  of  water  requires  oou. 
siderable  caution  and  consideration.  A  friend  of  mine  on  one 
occasion,  a  week  before  the  local  Horticultural  Show,  being  in  utter 
despair,  purchased  500  ft.  or  600  ft.  of  gutta-percha  hose  and 
deluged  his  parched  Roses  with  cold  reservoir  water,  and  the  result 
was  he  had  not  a  bloom  for  the  Show.  Mr.  Fish  recommends  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  an  aphis  wash.  He  says  that 
syringing  with  this  fluid  "  adds  a  new  perfume  to  the  Roses, 
invigorates  their  growth,  and  enhances  their  beauty."     Certainly  as 
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a  wash  nothing  ooald  be  cleaner  or  more  convenient.  Will  he  kindly 
Bay  how  much  of  the  ammonia  to  the  gallon  of  water  may  be 
eafely  naed  p  C.  W. 

Boston. 


Aplopappus  ciliatus. — At  first  glance  this  plant  would  be 
taken  for  a  Grindelia,  of  which  genus  it  has  the  habit  and  the  large 
flower. heads,  bat  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  glutinous  exudation 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  most  of  the  species  of  Grin- 
delia. It  is  a  robust-growing  annual,  with  stems  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  branching  in  its  upper  half,  the  stem  and  branches  clothed  with 
elliptical,  smooth,  blunt  foliage,  stem-clasping  and  serrated,  the 
teeth  all  pointed  with  bristles.  The  flower-heads  are  more  than  2  in. 
across,  both  disc  and  ray  being  bright  yellow,  and  very  effective.  It 
blooms  throughout  the  autumn  months,  commencing  in  July.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  desirable  addition  to  the  taller  Composites,  and  may 
be  treated  either  as  a  biennial,  in  which  case  the  seed  should  be 
sown  about  August,  or  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  the  seeds  being  sown 
under  glass  as  early  as  means  and  appliances  permit.  It  is  a  native 
of  Arkansas. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

The  Virginian  Creeper  at  Home.— I  notice  (see  page  495, 
Vol.  XL),  your  comment  upon  the  Virginian  Creeper,  concerning 
which  you  state  that  "there  is  no  reason  why  old,  dead  trees  in 
Britain  should  not  be  made  as  beautiful  as  those  in  the  Missouri 
Bottoms."  No  doubt  it  will  grow  just  as  well  in  England  as  in 
America,  but  you  will  not  have  the  blaze  of  brilliant  colour  from 
base  to  topmost  twig  which  we  have.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
this  splendid  climber  is  so  well  appreciated,  for  I  made  the  remark  in 
a  paper  (Vol.  VIII.,  p.  233)  which  I  sent  yon,  "  that  the  Virginian 
Creeper,  overtopping  the  tallest  trees  in  Southern  Illinois,  crimsoning 
the  whole  summit  as  with  a  glow  of  fire  in  an  October  sunset,  is  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten."  The  very  spot  where  I  saw  it  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  creeper  is  a  native 
of  New  England,  and  grows  wild  in  our  own  grounds,  but  brilliant  as 
it  usually  is  here,  its  colour  is  not  to  be  compared  for  intensity  with 
that  on  the  Southern  Illinois  or  Missouri  Bottoms.  The  soil  or 
climate,  and  probably  both  combined,  give  a  crimson  glow  to  the 
foliage  which  it  rarely  attains  in  our  more  northern  clime  ;  therefore 
beautiful  though  it  no  doubt  is  even  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  yon 
must  not  expect  to  see  it  with  the  fiery  brilliancy  of  plants  of  it  in 
the  Missouri  Bottoms. — C.  M.  Hovey. 

Triteleia  uniflora  aa  a  Pot  Plant. — Many  may  not  be 
aware  how  well  adapted  this  pretty  little  spring.flowering  bulb  is 
for  pot  culture.  About  a  dozen  good-sized  bulbs  should  be  placed  in 
an  8-in.  pot,  using  a  compost  of  loaf-mould  and  turfy  loam,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  portion  of  well-decomposed  manure  ;  pot  firmly,  and 
give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  then  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
cool  frame  or  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall  up  to  their  rims.  During 
September  and  October  place  them  where  they  may  enjoy  full  expo- 
sure to  sun  and  air ;  they  may  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  can  be  fully  protected  from  hard  frosts,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  sufficiently  moist  at  the  roots  to  prevent  the  foliage  from 
becoming  yellow,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  if  they  be  allowed  to  remain 
dry.  When  the  buds  begin  to  appear  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
conservatory  or  sitting-room.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  growth 
of  this  plant  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty  when  thus  grown,  viz., 
the  leaves  turning  downwards  and  completely  clothing  the  sides  of 
the  pot;  in  order  therefore  to  see  it  to  full  advantage,  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  somewhat  elevated  position.  For  those  who  have  no 
convenience  for  forcing  flowers,  the  Triteleia  thus  treated  is  invaln. 
able,  as  the  slight  protection  alone  which  it  receives  suffices  to  bring 
it  into  full  bloom  some  weeks  earlier  than  those  in  the  open  border. 
— John  Coknhili,,  Byfleet. 


A  Good  Early  Potato.— Among  fifty  varieties  oE  Potatoes  gowing  here  thig 
Beason,  I  find  Alpha  to  be  the  earliest  of  them  all.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
cropper.— R.  Giibbki,  BurghUy. 

Erigeron  glaucus.— What  can  surpass  in  point  of  beauty  this  plant  at  the 
present  time  ?  and  yet.  singular  to  say,  it  is  seldom  met  with  in  gardens.  It 
thrives  well  in  the  open  border  without  mush  attention,  and  when  once  esta- 
blished it  may  be  propagated  either  by  division  or  seed. — J.  T.  R. 

Apples  for  England.— So  late  as  the  4th  of  May,  the  "  Indiana,"  of  tho 
American  line  of  steamers  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool,  took  to  England 
1,500  barrels  of  Apples.  Some  of  those  were  of  tho  celebrated  Pennsylvania 
variety,  "  Smoke  House,"  which  is  said  to  be  highly  appreciated  in  England, 
la  past  time  they  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  American  Apples  except 
"i^ewtown  Pippin,"  and  seem  to  have  been  astonished  at  the  superiority  of  other 
kmds.— "  Gardener's  Monthly."  [The:writer  ought  to;know  the  value  of  the 
different  varieties,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  nothing  as  yet  Bsnt  approaohe 
in  9avour  to  the  finest  Newtowns. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
A  COLD,  backward  spring  and  a  late  summer  are  often  followed  by 
a  mild,  growing  autumn,  a  circumstance  to  which  due  weight  should 
be  given  when  making  arrangements  for  sowing  Cabbages  and  other 
crops,  to  which  attention  must  soon  be  paid.  It  is  well  not. to  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry,  however,  or  the  plants  may  "  bolt." 

Watering:. — The  common-sense  way  of  doing  this  in  the  open 
air  is  to  pour  it  on  the  land  between  the  crops  in  the  evening  only, 
giving  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots, 
and  the  next  morning  scattering  an  inch  or  so  of  short  manure, 
rough  leaf-mould,  old  tan,  or  dry  soil  over  the  surface,  having  previ- 
ously just  loosened  it  up  with  the  hoe.  Where  such  precautionary 
measures  for  lessening  evaporation  are  taken,  once  a  week  will  be 
sufiicient  to  water  all  crops.  If  watered  frequently,  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  occasionally,  to  compensate  for  the  waste  of  manurial 
matters  in  the  soil  from  so  much  water  being  so  rapidly  passed 
throngh  the  upper  stratum,  to  be  as  rapidly  evaporated  again  by  the 
hot  sun  the  following  day.  Never  use  hard  pump-water  until  it  has 
been  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  hoe  up  the  surface  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Pew  seem  to  realize  the  benefit  derivable 
from  a  frequent  stirring  of  the  earth's  surface  in  dry  weather  as  a 
means  of  retaining  moisture  in  the  land  and  keeping  the  root-run  cool. 

Planting-out  Broccoli. — The  main  crop  of  Broccoli  should 
have  been  planted  oat  and  established  ia  some  open  situation,  and 
have  space  enough  allowed  it  to  induce  a  dwarf,  sturdy  growth, 
keeping  in  mind  the  average  growth  which  each  kind  usually  makes. 
The  Leamington  and  Eclipse  are  two  excellent  late  kinds,  that  will 
not  disappoint  if  obtained  true  ;  they  come  in  in  succession  as  I 
have  set  them  down.  There  is  yet  time  to  plant  them  out  for  a  late 
spring  crop  ;  Eclipse  will  quite  meet  the  earliest  Cauliflowers  at  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  but  it  should  be  got  out  at  once 
to  obtain  good  heads.  Early  planting  usually  leads  to  firm  growth, 
with  its  consequent  immunity  from  frost  in  winter.  That  indispen. 
sable  kind,  Veitch's  Autumn  Self-protecting,  should  be  planted  on 
rich  land,  as  should  also  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. 

Planting  Celery  in  the  Trenches  from  the  Seed-bed. 
— It  ia  not  customary  to  do  this,  but  in  certain  places  it  is  not  a  bad 
plan  ;  of  course  where  it  is  done  the  seeds  should  either  be  sown 
thinly  or  the  plants  thinned  out  to  2  in.  apart  iu  good  time  before 
they  crowd  each  other.  No  doubt  transplanting  increases  the 
numbers  of  fibres  or  feeding  roots,  and  keeps  them  nearer  home,  so  to 
speak,  than  if  otherwise  treated,  and  on  good  land  where  the  food 
supply — both  liquid  and  solid — is  ample,  it  has  a  beneficial  tendency  ; 
but  in  places  where  water  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  apply,  keeping 
the  roots  near  the  surface  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  We  cannot  trans- 
plant anything  without  checking  its  growth,  and  there  are  places  and 
seasons  when  the  fewer  checks  given  the  better. 

Sowing  Lettuces  for  Winter. — Prom  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  25th  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  good  breadth  of  Brown  Cos,  Hick's 
Hardy  Green  Cos,  Hammersmith,  and  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage  Lettuces 
for  winter.  Select  an  open  situation,  where  the  land  is  in  good  heart ; 
if  the  weather  be  dry,  soak  the  bed  with  water  before  sowing  the 
seeds,  and  cover  with  dry  soil. 

Radishes.— These,  at  this  season,  are  often  difficult  to  obtain 
crisp  and  good,  and  as  the  space  occupied  by  them  in  comparison 
with  other  crops  is  small,  we  find  it  best  to  make  up  special  beds  for 
them,  with  rich,  light  soU,  on  a  cool  border.  The  waste  soil  from 
the  potting-shed  comes  in  well  for  this  and  similar  purposes,  and 
where  many  bedding  plants  are  grown  the  temporary  sheltering 
places  used  for  them  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  under  such 
treatment  they  grow  rapidly,  and  are  mild  in  flavour.  The  Prench 
Breakfast  Radish  is  the  best  variety  for  sowing  in  summer. 

Potato  Disease. — This  haa  made  its  appearance  in  several 
gardens  in  this  district.  Everything  now,  so  far  as  regards  the 
future  crop,  depends  upon  the  weather.  If  we  have  heavy  rains  and 
the  usual  close,  heavy,  oppressive  atmosphere  that  generally  acoom. 
panics  wet  weather  at  this  season,  the  disease  will,  I  fear,  be  more 
than  usually  destructive  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  growth 
of  the  crop.  In  all  cases  where  the  crop  is  fully  grown,  early  lifting 
will  be  desirable.  E.  Hobday. 


A  Delicate  Tomato  Salad. — Many  who  like  Tomatoes  prefer 
them  most  of  all  in  a  raw  state,  as  salad,  served  with  various  combi. 
nations  of  vinegar,  oil,  and  mustard — some  using  only  a  little  vinegar, 
others  using  no  vinegar,  but  a  combination  of  oil  and  mustard.  A 
great  improvement  on  any  of  these  ia  made  by  using  the  juice  of  a 
Lemon  only ;  in  this  way  good  Tomatoes,  skinned  by  patting  them 
in  scalding  water  for  a  minute,  allowed  to  cool,  out  into  slices,  and 
a  good  Lemon  squeezed  over  them,  form  one  of  the  most  grateful  and 
wholesome  dishes  obtainable  in  summer.     Those  who  know  and 
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appreciate  the  Tomato  in  thia  and  similar  ways,  will  be  prepared  for 
the  statement  that  no  vegetable  produot  ever  intiodaoed  to  garden 
culture  is  likely  to  prove  more  useful  to  mankind.  In  ooantriea 
where  it  is  well  known  and  grown,  it  is  already  far  more  important 
than  the  Potato ;  therefore  all  who  have  the  opportunity  would  do 
well  to  help  forward  its  culture  in  various  simple  ways. 


PEOPAGA.TING  ROSES  FROiM  CUTTINGS. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  suooeaaf  ul  method 
of  propagating  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Rosea  from  the  old  wood 
is  this  : — As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  out  the  slips  into  pieces  of  about 
four  or  five  eyes  each,  using  of  course  a  sharp  knife,  ao  aa  to  make 
a  clean  cut — not  a  pair  of  shears,  which  bruises  the  end  of  the  slip. 
It  does  not  matter  where  the  cut  is  made,  provided  it  is  a  clean  cut. 
The  slips  may  then  be  planted  pretty  closely  in  boxes  3  in.  or  4  in, 
deep,  leaving  one  or  two  good  eyes  above  the  surface,  in  a  aoil  com- 
posed principally  of  good  clean  sand  free  from  salt,  to  which  a  small 
quantity,  say  one-fourth,  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  may  be  added. 
Water  well  to  settle  the  soil  close  round  the  base  of  the  slip,  and  the 
boxes  may  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter.  Frost 
ranat  be  rigidly  excluded  as  well  as  any  undue  excitement  by  sun- 
heat— a  temperature  aa  nearly  40'  as  possible  during  the  winter  will 
answer.  It  any  commence  to  grow  before  the  base  of  the  slip  has 
formed  a  good  callus,  farewell  to  all  hope  of  its  ever  makiog  a  plant ; 
it  may  grow  as  long  as  the  sap  stored  in  the  slip  keeps  it  alive,  but 
will  then  die.  Towards  spring  any  material  used  to  keep  out  frost 
may  be  removed,  and  light  and  heat  gradually  admitted  until  good 
growth  is  secured,  when  the  slips  should  be  carefully  taken  up  and 
either  placed  separately  in  small  pots  in  a  good  rich  soil,  or  about  2  in. 
apart  in  boxes,  and  the  frame  kept  close  and  moist  for  a  few  days  to 
prevent  their  wilting.  After  being  gradually  hardened  off  they  may 
be  planted  out  at  any  time  after  the  middle  of  April,  will  give  a  few 
blooms  the  first  season,  and  will  make  plants  double  the  size  in  the 
autumn  of  those  propagated  in  winter  or  spring  from  the  young  or 
green  wood  and  raised  in  the  greenhouse.  If  the  amateur  wish  to 
increaae  his  stock  of  a  new  Eoae,  of  which  he  can  only  spare  a  few 
Blips  or  eyes,  root- grafting  may  be  resorted  to.  A  few  good  strong 
roota  of  any  free-growing  Eo;e  being  aeoured  and  cut  into  about  4.in. 
lengths,  a  single  eye  of  the  Rose  to  be  propagated  should  be  inserted 
near  the  top  of  the  root,  aa  in  side-grafting,  or  if  the  root-stock  is 
large  enough  as  in  clef t.graf ting,  the  junction  covered  with  grafting- 
wax,  and  the  whole  then  treated  as  recommended  for  slips.  The 
amateur  need  not  get  discouraged  if  success  do  not  attend  his 
efforts  the  first  time — we  have  seen  99  per  cent,  grow  one  year,  while 
not  over  25  per  cent,  would  reward  our  efforts  at  another ;  but  the 
cause  was  traceable  to  neglect,  not  to  the  system. — "  Forest  and 
Stream." 


QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 

Harvesting  Ornamental  Grasses.— I  have  a  collection  o£  ornamental 
Graeses,  and  wish  to  prepare  them,  for  making  pretty  ornaments  for  the  house 
in  winter.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  when  to  gather  them,  and  how  to  dry  and 
prepare  them  for  the  purpose  just  named  ? — T.  G.  H.  [Gather  them  just  before 
the  flowers  are  fully  open,  and  dry  them  in  an  airy  loft  or  shed.] 

Peach  Stones  Splitting.— Allow  me  to  say  in  answer  to  "C.  J.  H."  (see 
p.  52)  that  my  impression  is  that  the  splitting  of  Peach  stones  arises  from  too 
much  water  at  the  roota  rather  than  too  little,  as  he  appears  to  surmise.  Peach 
trees  should  always  he  well  supplied  with  water  while  the  fruit  is  swelling, 
but  if  given  when  it  is  ripening,  or  just  previous  to  ripeness  commencing, 
I  have  invariably  observed  that  the  stones  split. — W,  H. 

riowerless  Allamandas-— On  the  roof  of  an  Orchid-house  we  have  some 
Allaraandas  which  we  cannot  induce  to  flower ;  we  cut  them  back  and  repotted 
them  last  spring,  and  they  have  made  growth  fully  4>  ft.  long,  but  no  appearance 
of  bloom.  Can  it  be  the  shading  on  the  roof  requisite  for  the  Orchids  which 
prevents  their  blooming?— A  Gaedbnab.  [[n  order  to  flower  Allamandas 
Buccessfully,  they  should  be  removed  when  growth  is  completed  to  a  somewhat 
cooler  and  more  airy  house  to  ripen  their  wood.] 

Bananas  Cracking.— I  have  under  my  charge  a  house  of  Bananas,  a  plant 
of  which  showed  flower  last  autumn;  it  kept  awelhng  its  fruits  slowly  all 
winter  and  spring,  and  lately  some  of  the  pips  have  began  to  cra^k  and  decay, 
a  circumstance  which  has  induced  me  to  cut  the  fruit  and  hang  it  up  in  a  vinery 
where  the  atmosphere  is  kept  pretty  dry.  Shall  I^  be  able  to  ripen  it  ?  and 
how  can  I  prevent  the  fruits  of  the  others  from  cracking  in  order  that  I  may  be 
able  to  ripen  them  on  the  plants  ?— A  Gaedenee.  [Bananas  will  ripen  : and 
acquire  good  flavour  hung  up  in  any  warm  dry  place;  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
shows  signs  of  changing  colour  the  house  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  is  consis- 
tent with  the  health  of  the  plants,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  Excess  of  atmospheric  moisture,  especially  at  nightSi  and  a  confined 
atmosphere,  cause  cracking.] 


SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL  HOETIOULTURA.L  SOOIBTY'S  SHOW. 
July  17. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council  Room,  which  is  a  much  more  appro- 
priate place  for  small  exhibitions  than  the  Conservatory.  On  this  occasion 
the  principal  feature  was  a  collection  of  Pot  Vines,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Bona,  Great  Berkhamsted,  and  consisted  of  six  plants,  each 
bearing  from  seven  to  ten  Urge  bunches,  which  were  acknowledged  by 
the  Fruit  Committee  to  be  the  best  ever  exhibited.  Several  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  in  this  collection  weighed  no  less  than  4  lb.  Foster  a 
Seedling  was  shown  in  capital  condition,  the  berries  in  this  case  being  or 
a  transparent  amber  colour  ;  to  these  a  silver  medal  was  awarded.  A 
bank  of  Balsams  as  grown  for  market,  shown  by  Mr.  John  Reeves,  Acton, 
was  much  admired  on  account  of  the  dwarf  compact  habit  of  the  plants, 
and  the  remarkably  large  and  well-formed  blossoms  which  they  bore. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  a  group  of  Begonias,  in  which  the  plants 
were  unusually  well  grown,  and  profusely  flowered ;  they  consisted  of 
such  kinds  as  Stella,  the  large  and  brilliant  orange-scarlet-flowered  Acme, 
Monarch,  and  Charles  Scorer;  the  dwarf -growing  B.  Davisi  was  shown  in 
good  condition,  the  flowers  being  of  a  most  brilliant  scarlet. 

First-class  Certificates.— These  were  awarded  to  the  following 
new  and  rare  plants  :—  ,. ,    ,_.^  j   i  •   j 

Begoaia,  diaries  Scorer  (Veitch).  — A  dwart -habited  kind 
with  large  deep-green  leaves  of  good  substance,  thickly  beset  with 
stiff  wiry  hairs.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance  on  stout 
fleshy  stalks  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  are  of  a  dark  rich  crimson  colour. 

Begonia,  Monarch  (Veitch).— A  robust-habited  kind  with  large 
glossy  green  leaves,  and  flowers  with  stiff,  waxy,  vermUion  petals,  and  con- 
spicuous golden-coloured  stamens. 

Hydrangea,  Thomas  Hogg  (Veitch).— A  pure  white-flowered 
kind,  on  several  occasions  alluded  to  in  The  Garden. 

Odontoglosaum  miniatum  (Mills). — A  kind  with  stiff,  deep 
green  foliage.  Small  plants  hearing  very  large  strong  flower-spikes, 
thickly  beset  with  crisp,  five-petalled  blossoms,  the  colour  of  which 
closely  resembles  that  of  Oncidium  crispum. 

Croton,  Queen  Victoria  (Williams).— The  result  of  a  cross 
between  C.  Weismanni  and  C.  interruptum.  It  is  of  medium  growth  and 
free-branching  habit ;  the  leaves  are  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  long,  and  about 
2  in.  broad,  the  ground  colour  being  golden-yellow,  beautifully  mottled 
with  green ;  the  margin  of  the  leaf  is  unevenly  banded  with  carmine.  A 
very  desirable  kind. 

Clove  Carnation,  Mrs.  Matthews  (Turner).— A  free-growing 
kind  which  bears  beautiful  white,  waxy-petaUed,  Gardema-like  flowers  ot 
exquisite  fragrance.  .  ,  .    ,     ,  ■  ,  i, 

Iiathyrus  latifolius  magniflcus  (Parker).— A  kind  which  bears 
large  trusses  of  rosy-purple  flowers. 

Echinocactus  grandicornis  (Croucher). — A  large  spiny  Cactus, 
which,  on  account  of  its  singular  appearance,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  favourite 
with  aU  lovers  of  this  tribe  of  plants. 

.Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  a  basket 
of  small  plants  of  the  now  rarely  seen  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  bearmg 
abundance  of  large  flowers,  well  adapted  for  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
decoration ;  the  same  firm  also  showed  Crinum  erubeseens  in  flower,  and 
a  basket  of  Eolalia  japonioa  zebrina  in  good  condition.  An  excellent 
group  of  plants  came  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  amongst  which 
were  flne  examples  of  the  Crested  Woodwardia  tW.  radicans  cristata) 
and  Adiantura  palmatum  and  Sarraoenia  purpurea  major.  An  exquisitely 
coloured  specimen  of  Croton  Queen  Victoria  also  came  from  the  same 
exhibitor,  and  was  greatly  admired,  as  was  also  Lobelia  Lilac  Queen,  a 
compact-growing  kind,  forming  a  carpet  of  neat  Ulac-coloured  flowers. 
Mr.  Selwood,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester, 
showed  a  remarkably  healthy  specimen  of  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  bear- 
ing nearly  one  hundred  drooping  spikes  of  greenish-yellow  blossoms. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  furnished  an  unusually  well-flowered  plant  of  Laelia 
Brysiana,  and  a  specimen  of  Brassavola  Digbyana  bore  seven  large, 
peculiar,  greenish-white  fringed  flowers.  Mr.  Noble,  Sunningdale, 
showed  trusses  of  Rose  Queen  of  Bedders.  Mr.  Turner  sent  a  Rose 
named  Penelope  Mayo,  a  kind  like  Marie  Baumann,  with  very  distinct 
deep  green  leaves.  A  small  group  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  came 
from  Mr.  Pithers,  Munster  House,  Fulham,  amongst  which  were  noticeable 
finely-flowered  plants  of  B.  Illuminator  and  refulgens.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Sons  contributed  a  collection  of  new  EngUsh  seedling  Roses, 
not  yet  in  commerce,  amongst  which  were  noticeable  several  very  dis- 
tinct and  desirable  kinds :  amongst  them  Red  Dragon  was  much  admired  on 
account  of  its  brilliant  reddish-crimson  blossoms  which  are  freely  produced 
on  climbing  branches  clothed  with  large  green  leaves.  May  Qaennell, 
of  which  we  have  before  made  mention,  was  also  in  good  condition.  From 
the  same  flrm  also  came  a  collection  of  Roses,  raised  at  or  sent  out  from 
the  Waltham  Nurseries.  Amongst  them  were  very  fine  examples  of 
Prince  Christian,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Glory  of  Waltham.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Weybridge,  sent  a  collection  of  Lilies  in  good  condition  and  a  group  of 
cut  blooms  of  English  Irises  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden. 
A  group  of  Old  Man  Cactus  came  from  Mr.  Croucher.  Mr.  Barr  showed 
a  collection  of  Lilies,  amongst  which  were  some  remarkably  well- 
coloured  flowers  of  all  the  species  at  present  in  bloom.  A  group 
of  well-grown  decorative  plants  came  from  Mr.  James  Puttick, 
Acton,  which  considerably  enchanoed  the  'gaiety  of  the  exhibition. 
Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  sent  a  collection  of  Mimuli  and  Sweet  Williams 
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■wticli  were  of  great  merit.  A  vote  of  thanks  -was  also  awarded  to  the 
same  exhibitor  for  boxes  of  cut  flowers  of  very  fine  Zonal  and  Double 
Pelargoniums  ;  amongst  these  were  kinds  entirely  distinct  from  any  we 
hare  before  seen,  having  very  large  flowers  of  the  brightest  colours. 
Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  Edinburgh,  sent  a  stand  of  seedling  Pansies, 
amongst  which  were  many  well-formed  flowers.  Mr.  Dean  sent  a  basket 
of  mauve  Beauty  Stock,  a  dwarf  variety  of  branching  habit,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  of  a  lively  mauve  colour,  and  borne  thickly  on  stout  pyramidal 
stalks.  Both  for  garden  and  pot  culture  this  Stock  is  well  worth  attention. 
Jj'ruit  and  Vegetables. — Very  fine  examples  of  Belle  de  Choisy 
and  Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherries  came  from  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord 
Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey ;  and  Mr.  Burnett,  The  Deepdene,  Dorking, 
sent  good  dishes  of  Peaches.  A  Queen  Pine  weighing  from  5  lb.  to  6  lb. 
came  from  Mr.  OUerhead,  Wimbledon  House.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
Holborn,  sent  plants  of  Little  Wonder  Pea  heavily  laden  with  pods,  each 
containing  seven  or  eight  very  large  Peas  ;  for  field  and  garden  growth 
this  is  one  of  the  best  Peas  which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Ex- 
amjiles  of  a  new  Pea  named  Sequel  came  from  Mr.  J.  Hardy,  Bures, 
Essex.  Mr.  Myatt,  Deptford,  showed  two  dishes  of  French  Bean  Sir  J. 
Paxtou.  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  a  brace  of  Cucumber  Excelsior,  a  kind 
with  symmetrically-shaped  fruit  24  in.  long,  and  well  adapted  to  exhi- 
bition purposes. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PIOOTEE  SOCIETY. 

JUIA'    18   AND    19. 
Tnis  exhibition,  which  opened  on  Wednesday  last  in  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  was  a  very  attractive  one,  the  cut  blooms  of  both  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  as  well  as  a  display  of  Roses,  being  neatly  arranged  on 
tables  surrounding  the  fountains  at  each  end  of  the  building — positions 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.     The  stands  of  brightly-coloured  Verbenas 
shown  by  Mr.  Cannell  and  Mr.  Turner  were  very  effective,  as  was  also  a 
table   occupied  by  Tea   Roses.     In  the   class  for  twenty-four  Carnations 
there  were  five  exhibitors.     The   best  blooms   came   from  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxtord  ;  the  latter  exhibitor  had  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  creamy-white  and  crimson-petalled  Clipper,  the  rose  and 
white-flaked  Sarah  Payne,  and  the  well-formed  Lovely  Ann,  a  beautiful 
magenta-petalled  flower  striped  with  white.     These  were  associated  with 
the  purple  and  white   Premier,  and  a  variety  named  Dreadnought,  the 
petals  of  which  are  equally  striped   with   scarlet-maroon   and   creamy- 
white.     Mr.  Turner  had  a  well-arranged  stand  containing  compact  blooms 
of  the  bright  rose  and  white-flaked    Sybil,  and  the  white  and  purple- 
spotted  Florence  Nightingale.    In  this  stand  we  also  noticed  a  very  conspi- 
cuous bright  scarlet  and  white-flowered  kind  named  Sportsman,  and  well- 
shaped  blooms  of  Ajax,  a  deep  mauve  and  purple-petalled  kind  marked 
with  white  stripes  and  spots.     In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Douglas 
had  the  best  stand,  in  which  were  good  examples  of  True  Briton,  Rifleman, 
and  the  kind  named  Premier ;  with  these  were  associated  good  blooms  of 
similar  kinds  to  those   mentioned  in  the  other  class.     Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell 
also   showed  good  blooms   of    James   Merryweather  and    John   Kent, 
together  with  the  deep  rose-flaked  J.  D.  Haxtall,  and  others.     Amongst 
other  exhibits  in  this  class  were  noticeable  fine  examples  of  a  kind  named 
Superb,  a  round  bloom,  with  scarlet  and  white-striped  petals,  Samuel 
Moorman,  and  a  few  excellent  seedling  kinds  as  yet  unnamed.     A  very 
large  bloom  of  Jam23  Douglas  w^as  much  admired  on  account  of  its  large 
stiff  petals,  which  were  slightly  striped,  and  edged  with  deep  mauve. 
Mr.  \Vare,  Tottenham,  sent  a  stand  of  yellow-ground   Picotees,  amongst 
which  Goldfinch,  a  light  yellow.petalled  kind,  very  slightly  edged  with 
scarlet,  was  very  conspicuous,  as  were  also  the  elegantly-marked  examples 
of  Falkirk  aud   Sei-aph.     In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Picotees,   Mr. 
Douglas  again  held  the  first  place.     Amongst  his  blooms  were   beautiful 
examples  of  Ann  Lord,  an  ivory-white-petalled  kind,    delicately  edged 
with  pink  ;  Lord  Valentia,  a  pure   white  well-formed  flower,  regularly 
edged   with  scarlet.     Other  noticeable  kinds  were  Miss  Small,  and  an 
elegant  light  pink-edged  kind,  named  Edith  Dombrain.      Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  had  likewise  remarkably  chaste  blooms  of  Peeress,  a  seedling  of 
his   own,  with  well-formed  stiff  white  petals,  heavily  edged  with  deep 
chocolate.      Leonidas  also  was   a  good   sort,   with  a  beautiful  edge    of 
clear    purple.       Miss    Wood,    a    magenta-edged  kind,    might  be    used 
with     advantage    in    bouquets,    as    might    also    Alice,    Frances,    and 
Isabella.       Mr.    Dodwell    and    Mr.    Ware    showed    in    this    class    ad- 
mirable examples  of    kinds   suitable   for    pot    or    border  culture.      In 
other  classes  for  smaller  quantities,  blooms   of   equal  excellence   were 
shown.     The  centre  of  the  table  containing  the  stands  just  alluded  to  was 
furnished  with  a  row  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  pots  from  Mr.  Charles 
Turner      Amongst  these  we  noticed  The  Bride,  a  very  large  pure  white 
kind  with  fimbriated  petals  ;    a  deep  rosy-pink  variety  named   Flora's 
Garland  ;  and  Elysian  Beauty,  a  kind  with  well-formed  flowers  of  a  most 
beautiful  pink  colour.     From  the  same  exhibitor  also  came  fine  plants  of 
Lilium  auratum,  some  of  the  single  stems  of  which  bore  from  twelve  to 
twenty  large  and  finely  coloured  blossoms,  which  added  greatly  to   the 
eftect  "of  the  Show.     Mr.  Turner  likewise  showed  well-flowered  plants  of 
his  new  Clove  Carnation,  Mrs.  Matthews,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
found  in  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting.    In  the 
class  for  Selfs  and  Fancies,  Mr.  Turner  had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms, 
amongst  which   were   several  seedlings,  as  well   as  new   named   sorts. 
Amongst  the  former  we  noticed  a  large  flower  with  broad  deep  scarlet 
petals,  which  set  off  to  advantage  the  large  pure  white   blooms  of  The 
Bride,  the  bright  mauve  Cremorne,  and  the  delicate  pink  Flora's  Garland. 
Mr  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  good  stand,  consisting  of  well-formed  self- 
coloured  kinds,  amongst  whicli  were  a  very  bright   scarlet  fringed-edged 


kind  named  Glory,  a  fine  yellow  variety  named  Mr.  J.  Reeve,  and 
a  very  dark  kind  called  Hindoo,  admirably  adapted  for  bouquets. 
In  the  same  class  Mr.  Douglas  showed  fine  blooms.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  Mr.  Turner  had  excellent  blooms,  amongst  which  were  noticeable 
good  examples  of  the  deep  mauve  Ajax,  the  pink  Elysian  Beauty,  and 
other  attractive  kinds.  Mr.  Dodwell  had  also  a  capital  stand,  in  which 
was  a  remarkable  dark  velvety- maroon  kind  unnamed.  Mr.  Ware,  Tot- 
tenham, sent  stands  containing  eighty-four  bunches  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  both  of  which  were  much  admired.  The  prize  for  the  premier 
Picotee  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  a  large  and  finely- 
formed  bloom  of  John  Smith,  a  smooth,  broad-petalled  kind,  conspi- 
cuously edged  with  dark  chocolate.  Of  single  specimens,  which  were 
numerous,  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Douglas. 

Cut  Roses. — These  were  fairly  well  represented,  many  of  the  blooms 
being  of  unusual  excellence.  The  best  stand  came  from  Messrs.  Cranston 
&  Co.,  who  had  a  fine  display  of  brightly-coloured,  fresh-looking  blos- 
soms, efl'ectively  surrounded  by  abundance  of  deep  green  leaves. 
Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  were  good  examples  of  the  deep  maroon 
relvety-petalled  Jean  Liabaud,  the  pink -coloured  Miss  Hassard,  very 
large  blooms  of  the  rosy-purple  Mme.  Chas.  Wood.  These  were  effec- 
tively associated  with  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  well-coloured  blooms  of 
FranSois  Michelon,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Mr.  Cant,  Colchester, 
had  good  blooms  of  Countess  of  Oxford,  aud  the  golden  yellow  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  noble  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb  (still  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class  for  exhibition  purposes),  and  highly-coloured  flowers  of 
Baroness  Rothchild.  Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  likewise 
showed  fine  blooms.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  three  trusses 
of  each,  there  were  six  exhibitors,  among  which  Messrs.  Cranston  were 
a^ain  foremost,  with  beautiful  blooms  of  similar  sort  to  those  already  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  examples  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
the  brilliant  scarlet  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Chas.  Lefebvre— these  were 
supported  by  fine  examples  of  that  most  useful  of  all  white  Roses,  Niphetos, 
the  golden. yellow  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  the  blush  Mme.  la  Baronne  de 
Rothschild.  The  best  stand  of  twenty-four  single  trusses  came  from  Mr. 
Corp,  Oxford,  who  showed  Captain  Cbristy  and  Louis  Van  Houtte.  In 
the  same  class  ten  more  exhibitors  also  staged  remarkably  fine  blooms, 
considering  the  wet  weather  to  which  they  have  lately  been  subjectod  ; 
amongst  them  were  good  examples  of  Princess  Beatrice,  Marie  Van 
Houtte  (a  beautiful  creamy-yellow,  the  outer  petals  of  which  are  deli- 
cately marked  with  pink),  and  Madame  Charles  Wood,  the  latter  better 
shown  than  we  have  seen  it  before  this  season.  An  extra  prize  was 
deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Corp  for  a  collection  of  Rose- 
buds grown  on  the  seedling  Brier;  for  button-hole  or  other  bouquets 
these  are  unsurpassed,  and  this  exhibition  afforded  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity of  noting  the  most  suitable  kind  for  such  purposes.  Ma  Capueine 
had  well-formed  buds  of  an  orange-scarlet  colour,  and  Madame  Falcot 
still  retained  its  position  as  a  button-hole  Rose.  Clara  Salvan  is  a  good 
white  kind  ;  and  the  best  blush  was  David  Pradel.  In  the  amateurs'  classes, 
the  best  box  of  twenty-four  blooms  came  from  the  Rev.  N.  Pochin, 
Leicester,  who  had  very  fine  specimens  of  Mareehal  Niel,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Finger,  well-coloured  examples  of  Monsieur  E.  Levet,  La  France,  and 
Reine  de  Midi.  An  excellent  collection  also  came  from  Mr.  Jowitt,  who 
had  beautiful  examples  of  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Francois  Michelon,  and  the 
buff-coloured  Catherine  Mermet.  In  a  stand  shown  by  Mr.  Pemberton 
Romford,  we  noted  remarkably  bright-coloured  blooms  of  Reynolds  Hole 
aud  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  best  blooms  of  Marquis  de  Castellane  and 
Madlle.  Jlarie  Rady  came  from  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree.  In  the 
classes  devoted  to  Tea  Roses,  the  best  stand  of  twelve  blooms  came  from 
Mr.  Cant,  who  had  beautifully-formed,  half-expanded  buds  of  Madame 
Villermoz,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  others.  The  finest  aud  best-coloured 
examples  of  Mareehal  Niel  which  we  have  seen  anywhere_  this  season 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Tranter,  aud  grand  examples  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Cant  showed  blooms  of  Alfred 
Colomb,  richly-coloured,  and  fine  in  form,  each  surrounded  by  its  own 
foliage.  From  George  Paul  &  Sons  came  very  perfect  blooms  of  the 
darkT velvety,  brilliant  crimson-tipped  Horace  Vernet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Marie  liaumann,  the  last  in  excellent  condition. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Amongst  Mr.  Cannell's  Verbenas  were 
Blue  Boy,a  large-flowered,  deep  blue  sort  of  good  substance ;  akind  named 
Star  of  Erin,  with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  a  Phlox,  of  a  delicate  blush 
colour;  and  a  brilliant  scarlet  variety  named  Basilisk,  the  last  very  attrac- 
tive ;  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  also  furnished  stands  of  Verbenas,  amongst 
which  were  some  brilliantly  coloured  kiuds.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son, 
Berkhamsted,  exhibited  six  pot  Vines,  which  are  fully  noticed  in  our 
report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


Pine-Apple  Nursery  Fete,  in  Aid  of  St.  Mark's  Church. 
Enlargement  Fund, — This,  which  took  place  the  other  evening  in 
the  conservatory  and  grounds  of  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale, 
was  highly  successful,  the  entertainment  being  of  an  unusually  eoiupre 
hensive  yet  select  character.  The  scene  on  entering  the  conservatory 
•was  singularly  picturesque.  Coloured  lamps  led  the  eye  down  long  vistas, 
amid  fine-foliaged  plants  of  large  size.  Above  and  around  were  quaint- 
looking  Orchids,  the  curious  scarlet  Flamingo-plant,  and  many  others. 
Beautiful  and  imposing,  however,  as  was  the  plant  display  ;  other  depart- 
ments were  not  less  interesting.  A  large  tenti  was  devoted  to  table  and  other 
decorations.  In  the  trumpets  of  the  March  stands  we  observed  Wild  Teasel, 
with  its  thorny  hooks,  and  the  commoner  Grasses,  too,  were  much  used, 
and  with  good  effect.  These  and  other  varied  attractions  kept  a 
hriUiant  assemblage  fully  entertained  until  a  late  hour. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Tub   Aut   itself   is    Natube." — Shalceit^eare. 


PASSIFLORA  EDULTS  AS  A  DESSERT  FRUIT. 
TflEBE  are  times  and  seasons  wben  a  few  dishes  of  tropical 
fruits  greatly  help  the  dessert.  The  Banana,  Guava,  Cape 
Gooseberry,  and  the  Edible  Passion  fruit  are  all  easily  grown  ; 
they  produce  fruit  freely,  and  with  great  regularity,  and  fore- 
most among  them  for  real  usefulness  is  the  Passiflora  edulis. 
I  have  grown  this  Passion-flower  in  a  cool  house,  but,  although 
it  grew  and  fruited  freely  enough,  the  fruit  had  a  very  thick 
rind,  and  was  faulty  in  other  respects.  Planted  out  in  a  pit  in 
a  house  where  the  night  temperature  does  not  fall  much  below 
60°,  and  where  the  roots  can  enjoy  a  little  bottom-heat,  I  have 
always  obtained  the  best  results.  The  main  branches  should 
be  trained  thinly  under  the  roof  near  the  glass,  and  on  the  back 
wall  if  in  a  light  position,  and  the  young  fruit-bearing  shoots 
may  be  trained  less  rigidly  or  be  allowed  to  hang  down  loosely 
if  space  permit.  A  very  large  border  is  unnecessary ;  a  brick- 
built  partition  about  2  ft.  square  will  in  most  cases  be  ample. 
Turfy  loam  and  peat  or  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  charcoal  will  suit  it  wsll.  The  latter  will 
be  useful  in  maintaining  the  necessary  porosity  in  the  soil,  as, 
during  the  growing  and  fruiting  seasons,  a  liberal  application 
of  water  will  be  necessary,  and  occasional  applications  of  soot- 
water,  or  some  other  form  of  liquid  manure,  will  be  beneficial, 
especially  when  the  plants  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  When 
quite  ripe  the  fruit  has  a  dark  purple  colour  and  makes  a  very 
handsome  dish,  and  if  it  be  gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe 
and  preserved  whole  in  sugar  it  is  delicious,  and  may  be  had 
for  winter  use  when  the  ripe  fruit  is  not  in  season.  Unlike 
the  Granadilla,  this  Passion-flower  sets  freely  without  artificial 
fertilization — at  least,  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  that  in  order  to  secure  a  good  crop.  E.  Hobday. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Kew,  we  noted  a  few  plants  particularly 
intereating,  either  on  accoant  of  their  beauty  or  rarity.  They  are 
here  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which  we  met  with  them.  In  No.  4 
(the  house  for  which  the  Director  proposed  to  buy  common  plants), 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  special  notice,  except  perhaps  a  plant 
of  Mandevilla  suaveolena  on  one  of  the  rafters,  and  a  good  example 
of  Sollya  heterophylla  on  one  of  the  pillars.  The  first  compartment 
of  the  new  range  is  gay  with  tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  In  the  third 
division  we  found  Spigelia  splendens,  the  fine,  dark  red  spikes  of 
which  make  it  welcome  in  any  collection.  Its  native  country  is 
unknown.  A  good  idea  of  its  size  and  habit  may  be  obtained  by 
consulting  the  coloured  figure  of  S.  marilandioa,  published  in  The 
Garden  for  March  3,  18V7.  JuanuUoa  parasitica,  a  Peruvian,  epi. 
phytal,  Solanaceoua  plant  (which,  however,  does  well  in  soil),  ia  very 
showy,  on  account  of  its  large,  rich,  orange-coloured  calyxes.  Tinnea 
ifithiopica  is  well  worth  growing;  it  is  a  shrubby  labiate,  with  dark 
maroon  flowers  with  the  odour  of  a  Violet.  We  owe  its  introduction 
to  this  country  to  the  ill-fated  Mdlle.  Tinne.  On  one  of  the  rafters 
of  the  Victoria  House  there  ia  a  splendid  Brazilian  Bignoniaoeoua 
climber  in  fine  condition ;  its  large,  chrome-yellow  flowera  are 
produced  on  long  racemes,  and  resemble  some  speciea  of  Allamanda. 
The  old  Lily-house  contains  several  good  things.  Cyperua  psendo- 
giganteua,  a  recent  introduction  from  tropical  America,  is  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation  ;  it  may  be  called  a  small  edition  of  the  Paper, 
reed  (Papyrus  antiquorn-.:D) ;  it  is  nearly  5  ft.  high,  but  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  loose,  mop-Iike  head  are  erect  or  ascending,  not 
deflexed  or  pendulous  as  in  that  plant  j  it  is  a  beautiful  and  graceful 
species.  Monochoria  vaginalis,  an  Indian  aquatic,  with  lanceolate, 
cordate  leaves  and  hollow  foot-stalka,  is  attractive  both  on  account  of 
its  leaves  and  flowers.  The  latter  are  of  a  warm  blue  tint,  in  umbel, 
like  heads  of  from  ten  to  twenty ;  the  individual  flowers  measure 
nearly  1  in.  across.  It  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  the  many 
virtues  with  which  the  plant  has  been  credited.  The  natives  say 
that  it  is  a  certain  remedy  for  liver  and  stomachic  complainta, 
toothache,  &o.,  and  when  young  it  ia  eaten  aa  a  aalad.  The  Rose- 
apple  of  the  Malaya  (Jambosa  malaccensis)  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
Palm-honsej     its  very  numerous  blood-coloured    filaments    render 


the  otherwise  somewhat  incobppicuous  flowers  very  attractive 
Goethea  strict! flora  is  too  pretty  to  be  overlooked;  the  flowers  have 
deep  red  bracts,  and  are  produced  in  abundance  on  the  stems  ;  the 
plant  flowers  in  a  young  state,  and  apart  from  the  associations  con. 
nected  with  its  name,  is  well  worth  having  on  ita  own  account.  The 
large  plant  of  Ptychoaperma  Cunninghami  (a  Palm  much  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Seaforthia  elegana)  is  in  fruit ;  the  infruc- 
teacence  springs  from  below  the  leaves,  about  30  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  the  coral. like  fruits  contrast  well  with  the  drooping,  whitish 
branches  on  which  they  are  seated.  The  winter  garden  possesses  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Pepino  of  Valdivia — Philesia  buxifolia ;  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  there  were  about  100  of  its  handsome  Lapageria-like 
flowers  expanded  ;  it  is  planted  out  on  the  rockwork  behind  the  large 
Australian  Royal  Fern  (Todea  barbara),  and  the  conditions  altogether 
seem  to  suit  it  admirably.  In  the  herbaceous  department  there  are 
several  very  handsome  Erigerons  and  luulas.  Asterisous  aqnaticua 
ought  to  be  more  generally  known  ;  it  is  a  charming  yellow  Compo. 
site,  from  IJ  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  very  floriferoua.  The  South  Euro, 
pean  Senecio  Doria  ia  a  magnificent  species  of  this  enormous  genus ; 
it  figures  here  more  than  7  ft.  high,  and  its  large,  glossy  leaves, 
afford  a  fine  contrast  to  its  fine  yellow  flowers.  S.  aarracenicua,  too, 
ought  to  be  more  generally  known  ;  it  is  little  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  preceding,  yet  it  ia  a  fine  apeciea,  and  ought  to  be  seen  in 
gardens  much  more  frequently  than  it  is.  In  conclusion  we  may 
observe  that  the  nomenclature  in  this  department  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 


Cacti  at  Port  Elizabeth,  South.  Africa. — I  have  seen 
your  notes  on  Cacti  (p.  285,  Vol.  xi.),  and  particularly  observe  that 
your  damp  climate  is  more  injurious  to  them  than  the  cold.  Even 
in  this  dry  hot  climate  we  find  such  subjects  as  the  Epiphylluoas  and 
the  Rat's-tail  Cereus  very  apt  to  damp  off  on  their  own  roots.  But 
any  of  the  family  grafted  on  the  large  night-flowering  Cereus  grow 
amazingly  fast,  and  can  take  any  quantity  of  water,  provided  they 
are  well  drained.  I  have  now  a  plant  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum 
violaceum,  from  which  I  removed  a  couple  of  weeka  ago  over  100 
faded  blooms,  leaving  some  still  expanded.  It  was  grafted  on  the 
night-flowering  Cereua  about  two-and.a-half  yeara  ago.  Rat'a-tail 
Cactus  in  three  years'  time,  if  grafted;On  this  atook,  will  produce  a 
regular  mop  of  taila  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  long  and  twice  as  thick  as  on  its 
own  roots,  yielding  two  crops  of  flowers  in  the  summer,  the  principal 
crop  lasting  several  weeks  and  producing  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour. 
The  operation  of  grafting  ia  very  simple ;  a  alit  in  the  point  of  the 
stock,  the  scion  pared  into  a  wedge  and  inserted,  and  a  thorn  to  keep 
it  in  its  place  are  all  that  is  needed.  The  culture,  too,  is  very  easy. 
Plenty  of  root-room  and  good  soil  well  drained,  and  then  you  may 
water  or  neglect  the  plant  without  hurting  it.  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  the  top  of  the  stock  must  not  be  cutoff  square  before 
grafting.— W.  C.  E. 

Liliputian  Bhododendron  Plants.— At  the  Horticultural 
Exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  last  May,  the  public  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  results  of  the  method  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  "  new,"  although  assisted  by  an  old  one.  TJp 
to  the  present  it  is  quite  exceptional,  still  there  ia  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  |beoome  general  and  popular,  being  both  simple 
and  inexpensive.  M.  Moaer,  of  Versailles,  was  the  first  to  exhibit 
Rhododendrons  cultivated  in  this  way.  Compared  with  the  uanal 
Rhododendrona,  they  are  Liliputians  of  a  decidedly  new  kind,  of 
which  the  whole  body  diaappesrs  under  one  enormous  head  of 
flowers.  These  plants  were  cultivated  in  small  pots,  the  stems 
meaauring  about  5  in.  in  height  and  terminating  in  an  enormous 
display  of  flowers.  Aa  the  varieties  were  very  good  and  numerous, 
they  presented  a  magnificent  coup  d'wil,  forming  as  it  were  a  carpet 
of  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  culture:  — 
During  autumn  when  the  buds  are  well  formed,  good  varieties  of 
Rhododendrona  are  chosen  ;  then  some  branches  bearing  strong  buds 
are  taken  from  the  older  plants,  grafted  on  small  stocks,  and  worked 
in  the  usual  manner.  When  this  is  effected,  the  plants  are  placed  in 
a  cool  greenhouse,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  just  above  zero. 
They  are  left  in  this  state  until  the  following  spring,  when,  as  if 
dealing  with  mature  plants,  they  are  treated  according  as  the  use  for 
which  they  are  destined  may  demand.  They  are  left  to  flower 
naturally,  unless  required  early,  when  they  must  be  forced.  An 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  plants  can  be  employed  for  the 
decoration  of  small  apartments,  such  as  boudoirs,  where  only  vases 
of  small  size  can  be  placed.  This  style  of  cultivation  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  is  no  doubt  capable  of  much  improvement.  Early  kinds 
grown  in  this  way  would  be  very  welcome  as  forced  plants. 


Fuchsia  coccinea.— Mr.  Williams  (see  p.  62)  will  find  the  history  of  this 
Fuchsia  fully  given  at  p.  281,  Tol.  IX.  of  The  Gaedeit,— H. 
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NOTES     OP     THE    WEEK. 


The  Tkuit  Crops. — From  the  reports  on  this  anbject  obligingly 
furnished  by  our  correspondents,  and  printed  in  detail  in  the  present 
number  of  The  Gaedex,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  kinds  of  hardy 
fruits  are  this  year  a  failure.  Apples  are  in  some  few  places  a  fair 
crop,  but  they  are  thin  generally.  Pears  and  Plums  appear  almost 
everywhere  to  be  a  failure.  Wall  fruits  are  also  unsatisfactory, 
but  in  some  districts  there  is  an  average  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines. The  cause  of  failure  in  our  fruit  crops  this  year  is  by 
many  attributed  not  wholly  to  the  unfavourable  spring  which  we 
have  experienced,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  the  sunless  autumn  of 
last  year,  which  was  unfavourable  to  the  perfect  ripening  of  the 
wood.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  appear  to  be  everywhere  abundant, 
though  in  some  cases  inferior  in  quality.  Apples  are,  however,  the 
fruits  which  most  concern  us,  and  although  immense  quantities  may 
be  expected  from  America,  the  prices  will  probably  be  very  high. 
The  reports  we  print  will  be  of  great  value  to  fruit-tree  planters, 
Bhowing  as  they  do  the  kinds  that  succeed  in  good  and  bad  seasons 
alike,  and  under  different  conditions  and  situations.  Our  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  English  returns  received  too  late  for  publication  this 
week  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Tomatoes  for  Profo'. — Since  Tomatoes  have  become  so  popular' 
English  growers  have  paid  more  attention  to  their  culture,  with  the 
view  of  getting  them  into  the  market  early,  but  notwithstanding 
their  efforts  in  that  direction,  both  from  America  and  from  the  Con. 
tinent  come  large  supplies  of  good  Tomatoes,  quite  as  early,  or 
even  earlier,  than  English  cultivators  can  supply  them.  This  has  of 
course  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prices  considerably,  and  we  learn 
that  during  this  month  good  samples  of  Bnglish.grown  fruit  have  only 
realised  about  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  smaller  ones  6d.  per  lb.  This, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  greatly  affected  prices  in  the  retail 
trade,  for  good  Tomatoes  cannot  be  had  in  the  market  for  less  than 
4d.  each,  and  very  small  ones  fetch  23.  per  lb.  These  prices  are  of 
course  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  people,  who,  we  fear,  will 
never  be  supplied  with  either  good  fruit  or  vegetables  at  reasonable 
prices  until  a  more  direct  communication  exists  between  buyer  and 
grower.  Considering  that  Tomatoes  can  be  preserved  in  various 
ways,  we  see  no  reason  why  such  high  prices  should  be  asked  for 
them  in  the  market,  for  the  same  provision  against  loss  to  the  sales- 
man exists  in  the  case  of  Tomatoes  as  in  that  of  Mushrooms,  which 
latter  are  made  into  catsup  immediately  they  are  found  to  be  unsal- 
able, and  the  former  could  be  made  into  sauce,  and  with  a  profitable 
result. — S. 

Hardy  Begonias  at  Chelsea. — The  usefulness  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  for  pot  culture  is  already  fully  recognised,  but  as  border 
plants  our  experience  of  them  is  but  limited.  Now,  however,  when 
improved  kinds  have  become  numerous,  it  is  not  difficult  to  select 
varieties  wherewith  to  adorn  our  flower  gardens  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  have  now  in  their  nur. 
sery  a  collection  of  Begonias  which  have  withstood  the  past  winter 
uninjured,  and  which  now  present  a  very  attractive  appearance. 
Such  kinds  as  Monarch,  Vesuvius,  Acme,  and  Emperor,  are  strong, 
growing,  compact  kinds,  well  suited  for. large  beds  or  borders  ;  then 
there  are  B.  rosiBBora,  intermedia,  Sedeni,  and  others  of  a  dwarfer 
character,  possessing  distinct  colours,  and  the  dwarf  B.  Davisi,  a 
Continental  species,  rather  later  in  flowering  out-of-doors,  which  would 
make  an  excellent  edging  plant,  or  it  could  be  effectively  used  in 
carpet  bedding.  Of  this  latter  kind  a  batch  of  plants  in  4-in.  pots, 
under  glass  in  the  nursery  in  question,  is  just  now  very  effective, 
many  of  them  bearing,  as  they  do,  six  or  seven  spikes  of  brilliant 
scarlet  blossoms.  As  town  plants  Begonias  are  more  suitable  than 
Pelargoniums,  and  when  once  established  they  require  less  attention. 
All  that  is  required  in  this  respect  is  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  ground 
before  planting,  and  each  autumn  when  the  foliage  has  died  down  to 
cover  the  beds  with  a  few  inches  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  to  exclude  frost. 
If  spring-flowering  bulbs  be  planted  between  the  Begonias  this  cover, 
ing  will  also  greatly  assist  them,  and  on  the  same  beds  without  any 
trouble  may  be  had  a  profusion  of  flowers  from  early  in  spring  till 
the  end  of  October.  Several  seedling  plants  of  Begonia  Emperor, 
growing  near  a  wall  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Chelsea  nursery  have 
withstood  the  cold  of  the  last  two  or  three  winters  without  inj  ury , 
and  are  now  fine  specimens  loaded  with  blossom. — S. 

Two  Good  Lobelias. — Varieties  of  this  useful  decorative  plant 
are  now  so  abundant  that  unless  one  has  an  opportunity  of  in. 
specting  a  collection  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  which  are 
really  the  best.  Mr.  Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley  contains  nearly 
every  kind  in  cultivation,  and  amongst  them  the  best  blue  sort 
for  all  purposes  appeared  to  be  one  named  Ebor,  a  kind  compact 
in  habit  and  a  remarkably  free  bloomer,  the  flowers  being  very  dark 


and  rich,  and,  either  in  pots  or  beds,  very  effective.  The  Bride 
is  another  admirable  kind,  of  similar  habit  of  growth ;  it  has 
large,  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  well  adapted  either  for  pot  or 
border  culture.  These  two  kinds  also  look  well  in  baskets,  and  as 
they  may  be  had  in  flower  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year,  they 
should  be  largely  grown  for  use  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 
They  are  best  obtained  from  cuttings,  which  strike  readily  at  any 
time  ;  seedlings  seldom  come  true  to  character. — C.  S. 

A  Precious  Rose. — Niphetos  is  the  Rose  which  is  mainly  instru- 
mental  in  supplying  Coveut  Garden  with  pretty  buds  of  Tea  Roses 
from  New  Year's  Day  to  New  Year's  Day.  Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  of 
Bexley  Heath,  has  now  40,003  plants  of  it  in  9-in.  pots. 

Colorado  Potato  Beetle. — We  have  received  from  M.  Louis 
SfcoUwerok,  145,  Cannon  Street,  models  of  this  Beetle  in  all  its 
six  stages  of  growth.  They  are  in  a  small  box  with  a  glass  top, 
and  are  prepared  by  order  of  the  German  Government.  We  may 
add  that  they  are  much  more  like  the  Beetle  than  some  of  the 
coloured  illustrations  of  it  that  we  have  seen. 

Stuartia  VIRGINICA. — Mr.  Woodbridge,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  at  Syon  House,  has  sent  ns  some  flowering  sprays 
of  Stuartia  virginica,  a  beautiful  North  American  shrub,  with  large, 
white  flowers  resembling  those  of  a  white  Clematis.  It  is  one  of  the 
moat  distinct  and  beautiful  hardy  shrubs  we  have  ever  seen. 

Notes  tro.m  the  Pulham  Nurseries. — Tournefortia  heliotropioides 
is  well  established  here  on  a  border  in  front  of  one  of  the  houses, 
and  in  that  position  is  a  good  perennial ;  it  is  a  pretty,  Heliotrope- 
like plant  without  the  odour.  Leptospermum  lanigerum,  a  pretty 
white-flowering  shrub  is  in  good  bloom  against  a  wall.  Magnolia 
Thompsoniana  is  in  fine  bloom,  and  has  been  so  for  the  past  two 
months  :  this  is  very  fragrant  and  handsome. — J.  F. 

The  Old  White  Pi.\k. — London  florists  still  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  small  fringed.edged  flowers  of  |the  old  White  Pink  for 
bouquet-making,  but  in  private  establishments  its  culture  has  very 
much  decreased  of  late  years.  At  onetime  it  was  largely  used  for 
forcing,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  kind  ; 
and  when  grown  under  favourable  conditions  in  5-in.  pots,  we  have 
often  seen  plants  of  it  in  spring  bearing  upwards  of  flfty  flowers. 
Cuttings  of  it  strike  readily  in  spring  or  summer  if  placed  under  a 
bell  glass  in  a  warm  house  or  pit,  and  soon  make  flowering  plants 
which,  for  furnishing  cut  flowers,  or  for  conservatory  or  room  deco. 
ration,  are  invaluable. — S.  C. 

MniuLUS  -MOsCHATus  Harrisoni. — This  new  hybrid  Musk  has  found 
its  way  to  Covent  Garden,  and  plant  growers  for  market  regard  it 
with  especial  favour.  It  is  as  easily  grown  as  the  common  Musk,  and 
its  flowers  are  quite  as  odoriferous ;  and  being  very  large  and  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  sometimes  blotched  with  brown,  they  are  very 
showy  and  admirably  adapted  for  window  decoration.  For  baskets, 
too,  this  is  a  valuable  plant,  and  if  kept  well  supplied  with  water  it 
will  continue  in  bloom  for  many  weeks  in  succession. — S. 

A  Pretty  Contrast. — At  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  in  front  of 
a  row  of  Copper  Beech,  is  planted  a  line  of  the  old  double  Meadow 
Sweet  (Spirasa  Ulmaria  fl..pl.).  The  latter  is  smothered  with  large 
heads  of  creamy.white  flowers,  which,  viewed  against  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  Beech,  have  a  very  effective  appearance.  A  little  further  on 
is  a  row  of  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  having  for  a  companion  a  row 
of  sky-blue  Delphinium  Belladonna,  the  flowers  of  which  shine  out 
conspicuously  against  the  charming  foliage  of  the  Acer,  Combina. 
tions  and  contrasts  of  this  kind  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  hardy 
plants  as  a  rule  are  planted  anywhere,  without  regard  to  soil  or 
suita'iile  surroundings,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  effect  of 
good  plants  is  lost  from  want  of  a  little  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
a  proper  site  for  them. — A.  P. 

Freesia  odorata. — This  is  now  in  flower  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nur. 
series,  Tottenham,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
half.hardy  bulbs.  I  must  call  it  half.hardy,  although  I  believe  it  is 
quite  as  hardy  as  Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  which  is  found  growing 
with  it  at  the  Cape,  and  the  latter  has  proved  hardy  in  this  country  ; 
I  cannot,  however,  speak  with  confidence  until  I  have  proved  it. 
The  flowers  of  this  species  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  variety 
called  Leichtlini,  but  they  are  more  powerfully  scented  and  are  sul. 
phur-ooloured,  having  a  deep  orange  blotch  on  the  three  lower  petals. 
Freesia  odorata  Leichtlini  is  a  pure  waxy  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
orange  on  the  lower  petal  only.  In  the  open  ground  plants  of  this 
are  not  more  than  6  in.  high,  but  that  may  be  owing  to  late  planting, 
the  bulbs  having  been  out  of  the  ground  till  April.  Those  potted  in 
January,  six  in  a  6-in.  pot,  and  brought  on  gradually  in  a  temperate 
house,  made  gDod  specimens  1  ft.  high,  with  at  least  fifty  flowers  in 
each  pot,  filling  the  house  with  a  delightful  fragrance  ;  they  were  in 
flower  for  six  weeks,  and  are  now  ripening  abundance  of  seed. 
When  better  known,  these  plants  will  be  grown  as  extensively  as 
the  Hyacinth,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  all  who  require 
abundance  of  out  blooms  during  May  to  grow  them. — A. 
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PROPAGATING    PINKS,    CARNATIONS,    AND 
PICOTEES. 

Those  who  prefer  layering  these  to  striking  cuttings  of  them 
should  now  set  about  that  work,  if  it  has  not  been  already 
done.  Some  layer  the  shoots  in  the  ground,  but  a  much  better 
plan  is  to  iill  4-iQ.  pots  with  sandy  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  peat,  sifted  through  a  rather  fine-meshed  sieve,  and 
plunge  them  in  the  ground  up  to  their  rims  round  plants  in 
open  borders.  Where  good  young  growths  exist,  by  bending 
them  down  and  splitting  the  stem  from  one  joint  to  the  other, 
as  seen  in  fig.  1  (which  incision  should  be  well  buried  in  the 
soil  and  firmly  pegged  down),  plants  may,  if  the  soil  be  kept 
moist,  be  soon  obtained,  and,  being  in  pots,  these  when  full  of 


roots  can  be  readily  removed  with  the  roots  intact ;  whereas, 
when  rooted  in  the  ground  the  plants  often  suffer  severely 
from  transplantation.  In  this  way  most  of  our  nursery- 
men get  their  stocks  of  Carnations,  &c.,  but  they  do  it 
of  course  so  that  the  plants  in  pots  can  be  sent  away 
in  better  condition  than  when  rooted  in  the  open  ground. 
Some,  however,  prefer  cuttings  to  layers.  Plants  can  be 
propagated  quite  as  quickly  in  that  way,  but  where  choice 
sorts  exist  people  are  often  afraid  to  trust  to  cuttings.  They 
should  be  taken  off  early  in  spring,  made  as  represented  by 
fig.  2,  inserted  in  good   sharp  sandy  soil,  and   placed  in  a 


Fig.  2.  Cuttiags. 

gentle  heat.  Cultivators  for  market  put  them  in  6-in.  pots  in 
which  a  3-in.  one  has  been  inverted  to  form  drainage ;  they 
are  then  plunged  in  bottom-heat,  and  in  about  a  fortnight, 
if  well  attended  to,  they  are  fit  for  potting  off.  C.  S. 


Cutting  Pots.— "B.  S.'a"  pots  (see  p.  41).  may  do  for 
amateurs  ;  but  not  for  those  who  require  cuttings  to  be  struck  in 
quantity.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  set  before  your  readers  a  system 
by  which,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  success  is  certain.  In  the  first 
place,  I  should  recommend  5.in.  pots  to  be  crocked  with  broken  pots 
(or  any  other  accessible  drainage)  about  one-third  full,  then  a  layer 
of  the  siftinga  of  leat-mould,  or  anything  not  too  coarse,  but  of 
sufficient  roughness  to  prevent  the  soil  from  stopping  the  drainage. 
The  soil  should  be  composed  of  one-third  leaf  •mould  or  good  light 


peat,  one-third  good  tnrfy  loam,  and  one-third  silver  sand,  to  be 
sifted  through  a  i-in.  sieve,  and  well  incorporated.  The  pots  should 
be  filled  with  the  prepared  soil,  pressed  as  solid  with  the  thumbs  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it ;  then  take  a  portion  of  dry  silver  sand  and 
put  it  round  the  outside  of  the  pot  where  the  cuttings  should  be 
inserted.  As  to  quality  and  size  of  cuttings,  they  should  be  selected 
from  good  strong  growths,  after  the  wood  is  partly  ripened,  and  each 
catting  should  contain  three  or  four  eyes,  cut  at  a  joint  with  a  good 
sharp  knife,  so  as  to  prevent  bruising  and  splitting.  Insert  them  in 
the  prepared  pots,  care  being  taken  not  to  dibble  the  holes  deeper  than 
the  cuttings  are  intended  to  be  put  in,  making  all  very  firm,  which 
ia  half  the  battle.  Afterwards  well  water  them,  and  set  them  in  a 
dry  house  slightly  shaded.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  after 
watering  ;  they  must  never  be  watered  until  dry  at  the  top,  which  will 
vary  according  to  the  temperature  ;  and,  should  the  weather  permit, 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  night  and  day,  must  be  given.  If  your 
readers  will  adopt  the  above  directions,  I  feel  sure  that  the  damping 
ofe  spoken  of  by  "  B.  S."  will  not  occur.— C.  L.  T. 

Roumanian  Wild  riowers. — A  war  correspondent  of  "  The 
Standard  "  finds  time  to  say  something  about  plants.  The  commonest 
field  blossoms  which  he  sees  in  Koumauia  are  Monk's-hood,  Cornflower, 
Canterbury  Bell,  Bedstraw,  Iris,  and  that  red  spike  which  Ophelia 
calls  "  Love  in  Idleness."  These  make  a  sheet  of  varied  colour 
beside  the  railway ;  but  most  beautiful  is  a  species  of  Dog  Rose, 
which  springs  a  few  inches  high  among  the  Grass,  and  throws  up  its 
garlands  of  large  flowers  in  a  cluster.  In  the  far  East  the  same 
effect  of  colour  and  grouping  can  be  seen  on  a  marsh  overrun  with 
pink  Lotus. 

Soses  in  Nottingham. — In  one  of  the  tents  at  the  late  exhibition 
here,  Roses  formed  the  chief  attraction.  Here  were  Roses  in  every 
form — on  the  tree,  in  the  bouquet,  and  as  single  specimens.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Hereford,  was  fairly  beaten  by  Canon  Hole,  who  was  able 
to  put  forward  some  magnificent  flowers.  Mr.  Cranston  could  not 
well  have  gone  to  a  better  place  to  have  his  Roses  tried  on  their 
merits,  for,  from  a  Rosarian's  point  of  view,  the  show  was  certainly 
excellent.  The  weather  being  of  a  character  to  throw  the  plants 
back,  and  the  fact  that  Notts  grows  some  of  the  finest  Roses,  alike 
tended  to  bring  about  this  gratifying  state  of  things.  Canon  Hole 
swept  away  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  honours. 

Cucumber  Disease. — A  disease,  for  which  no  cause  ha  sas  yet 
been  definitely^aasigned,  and  for  which  no  cure  has  yet  been  discovered, 
has  committed  sad  havoc  in  the  Cucumber-houses  of  some  of  our 
largest  growers.  Whole  sets  of  plants  in  full  bearing,  and  which 
would  have  furnished  thousands  of  Cucumbers,  have  been  obliged 
to  be  cleared  out  and  replaced  by  young  ones.  Let  ns  hope  that  the 
latter  may  not  |sfaare  the  same  fate,  for,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
which  such  failures  incur  to  the  growers,  the  prices  of  Cucumbers 
will  also  be  affected  thereby.  We  have  not  heard  of  this  disease  as 
yet  making  its  appearance  in  frame  or  outdoor  Cucumbers,  but  unless 
it  can  be  traced  to  the  soil  or  faulty  cultivation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
sooner  or  later  it  will  prove  equally  destructive  in  private  gardens. 
— S. 

Provineial  Museums,  Parks,  and  Gardens.— In  the  House 
of  Commons  recently,  Mr.  Chamberlain  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  public  expenditure  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art  was 
exclusively  confined  to  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  The  amount 
of  the  estimate  this  year,  he  said,  for  museums,  art  galleries,  and 
parks  in  the  metropoUs  amounted  to  nearly  £400,000,  and  that  for 
Edmburgh  and  Dublin  to  nearly  £50,000.  To  those  sunas  the  pro. 
vinces  had  to  contribute  twice  over.  Birmingham  contributed  about 
£4:000,  and  had  to  find  about  £8000  a  year  besides  for  her  own  local 
art  institutions.  It  might  be  said  with  truth  that  a  national  collec. 
tion  should  be  placed  in  the  metropolis  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
But  that  argument  did  not  apply  to  the  expenditure  on  the  public 
parks,  and  still  less  to  that  which  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum 
involved.  It  will  be  well  for  horticulture  and  arboriculture  if  the 
present  expenditure  be  more  fairly  distributed.  It  in  general  collep- 
tions  it  is  unwise  to  gather  everything  into  one  enormous  focus  in 
London,  much  more  so  ia  it  m  these  two  branches.  In  these  branches 
of  knowledge  the  work  must  be  done  on  the  spot  to  be  of  any  use  to 
the  locality,  while  horticulture  generally  benefits  more  from  a  variety 
of  collections  grown  in  a  variety  of  soils  and  situations  than  from  a 
huge  collection  in  one  place.  For  example,  the  gardens  at  Dubhn 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Ireland  in  showing  what  may  be 
depended  on  to  succeed  in  that  country.  Again,  for  example,  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  south  and  west  of  England 
if  there  were  a  garden  there  in  which  similar  experience  might  be 
gained.  So  far  as  trees  and  gardens  are  concerned  there  are  indeed 
good  reasons  why  aomething  very  different  from  the  present  syatem  ia 
deairable  in  the  true  intereata  of  horticulture. 
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SWEET    PEAS. 
At    a  reoent    meeting    of   the  Royal   Hortioaltural    Society    (on^ 
at  which    there  was     a     fine   horticultural     display,    bat     few    t^ 
witne33  it),  bunches  of  flowers  oE  all  the  cultivated  Sweet  Peaa  wer^ 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.     The  group  was  ore  of    peculia 
interest,  because  Sweet  Peas  are  ao  seldom  shown.     The  brightest  of 
all  in  colour  was  the  Scarlet  Invincible,  a  truly  beautiful  Sweet  Pea, 
with  its  purple  crest  and  clear  bright  scarlet  wings.     Purple  Invin. 
cible  is  also  a  fine  selection,  the  crest  being  maroon  and  the  wings  rich 
purple,  while  the  flowers  are  large  and  bold.     The  Scarlet  Sweet  Pea 
has  a  purple  crest  and  bright  rose-coloured  wings,  and  is  very  pretty, 
but  lacks  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  Scarlet  Invincible.     Painted  Lady 
is  a  pretty  variety,  the  crest  of  which  is  pale  purple,  and  the  wings 
pink  and  white.     The   Invincible  Striped  gives  us  the   Scarlet  In. 
vincible,  with   the  wings    flaked  with  white,  on  a   scarlet   ground. 
The     blue-edged    Painted    Lady  is  a  novel  and  charming  variety, 
in    which     the     pink     and     white     wings     become    suffused    with 
blue    as     the     flowers     age,     imparting     to     it     a     very     distinct 
appearance.      The  Scarlet-striped  is  simply  the  Scarlet   Sweet  Pea 
with  the  wings  flaked  with  white,  but  is  quite  distinct  as  a  variety. 
The  Purple  Sweet  Pea  is  a  pleasing,  brightly-coloured  variety,   the 
crest  of  which  is  maroDn  and  the  wings  bright  purple.     The  Purple- 
striped  has  bright  purple  wings  flaked   and   pencilled  with  white. 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  has  a  pale  salmon-pink  crest  with  dashes 
of  rosy-purple,  the  wings  being  pale  pink.     A  new  variety  named 
heterosperma  is  very  pietty  and  distinct ;  it  is  a  selection  from  the 
Invincible  Scarlet :  it  has  a  delicate  rose  crest  flushed  with  scarlet, 
and  purple  and  white  wings.    Lastly  comes  an  attractive  new  variety 
named  Violet  Queen  ;  it  was  not  exhibited  with   the  foregoing,  but  I 
have  since  seen  it  growing  at  St.  Osyth.     It  has  a  bright   lilac  crest 
and  blue-violet  wings,  and  can  scarcely  tail  to  be  a  favourite.     There 
yet  remains  the  white,  with  its  small  white  flowers,  very  good  as  a 
variety  and  as  affording  a  contrast  to  the  dark-coloured  varieties. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is    quite    a  wealth  of    Sweet  Peas, 
and,  whether  grown  in  patches  of  separate  varieties  or  mixed  together, 
they  make  charming  garden  plants  both  for  decorative  purposes  and 
for  affording  cut  flowers.  D. 


New  and  Old  Vegetables. — As  this  is  the  usual  time  for 
■owing  Cabbage  seed  for  planting-out  in  the  autumn,  I  can  recom- 
mend a  new  variety,  named  the  Heartwell  Early  Marrow  (Carter 
&  Co.),  which  with  me  has  been  excellent  since  the  middle  of  May, 
and  it  does  not  run  to  seed  like  Enfield  Market  and  some  others  in 
the  spring.  It  is  of  a  good  size  and  nearly  all  heart,  and  the  flavour 
for  a  Cabbage  ia  delicious  ;  an  older  variety  named  Cattell'a  Reliance, 
is  likewise  an  excellent  early  variety,  and  one  which  seldom  runs  to 
seed  in  the  spring.  The  late  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  sent  out  an 
early  variety  of  Cabbage  named  Conqueror,  which  was  of  the  type  of 
Reliance  as  regards  coming  in  early  and  not  running  to  seed.  With 
the  above  three  varieties  of  Cabbage  a  selection  is  made  that  will  not 
fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  grower.  I  have  lately  fruited  a  new 
Cucumber  sent  me  for  trial  by  Carter  &  Co.  It  is  named  Model,  and 
it  well  deserves  the  name  on  account  of  its  great  length,  shape,  and 
excellence  for  table  use. — William  Tillery,  Welbeck. 

Ferns  and  Aohimenes  in  Boxes. — A  neighbour  of  mine 
has  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  Ferns  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  grown  in  large  boxes  on  a  south  verandah,  and  therefore  away 
from  our  hot  South  African  sun,  and  scorching  north  winds,  and  they 
are  given  plenty  of  stable  or  cowshed  manure,  which  is  dug  in 
between  the  Ferns  every  few  months.  These  Ferns  keep  their  beauty 
all  the  year  round,  but  in  summer  they  appear  as  if  they  were 
thickly  studded  with  the  flowers  of  a  large  blue  Achimenes.  Naturally 
one  would  suppose  that  these  were  in  pots  sunk  amongst  the  Ferns, 
but  no,  they  are  in  the  same  soil  all  the  year  round,  partaking  of  all 
the  water  and  manure  which  the  Ferns  get,  and  take  their  chance 
of  being  dug  out  with  the  trowel  during  the  season  of  rest.  Of 
course  in  digging  in  manure  at  that  time  the  tubers  sometimes  get 
turned  out,  and  my  neighbour  can  spare  some  of  them  for  friends, 
but  enough  remain  amongst  the  Fern  roots  to  produce  the  most  lovely 
effect  in  summer.  This  seems  to  agree  with  the  new  light  recently 
given  on  bulbs  needing  moisture  during  their  resting  season. — 
W.  C.  E.,  Port  EUzaheth. 

Bougainvillea  spectabilis  not  Flowering.— Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  how  to  treat  this  plant  so  as  to  make  it 
flower  P — J.  S.  [Failure  may  arise  from  various  causes,  such  for 
instance  as  the  plant  being  too  vigorous  through  having  unlimited 
root.room,  or  from  being  in  a  house  too  much  shaded,  in  either  of 
which  cases  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  wood  ripened.  Bougainvilleas 
must  have  full  exposure  to  all  the  sun  and  light  it  is  possible  to  give 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  exuberant  growth  should  be  checked  by 


only  allowing  a  limited  quantity  of  soil  on  which  to  feed.  If  "J.  S.'s' 
specimen  be  planted  out  and  trained  under  the  roof,  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  it  now  is  to  out  out  all  the  gross  shoots,  and 
give  no  more  water  from  now  till  next  spring  than  is  just  sufficient  to 
keep  it  from  shedding  its  leaves.  By  doing  this  and  restricting  the 
roots  so  as  to  secure  thorough  maturation  of  each  season's  growth, 
every  shoot  will  become  clothed  with  flowers  almost  its  entire  length. 
On  trellises,  Bougainvilleas  never  get  sufficient  sun  and  light,  but 
trained  up  close  to  the  glass  they  are  easily  managed  and  always 
bloom  freely. — S.  J.] 

Vegetation  and  Man.—"  The  earth  at  its  surface,  which  human 
beings  look  upon  and  deal  with,  ministers  to  them  through  a  veil  of 
strange  intermediate  being,  which  breathes,  but  has  no  voice  ;  moves, 
but  cannot  change  its  place ;  passes  through  life  without  conscious, 
ness,  to  death  without  bitterness  ;  wears  the  beauty  of  youth  without 
its  passion,  and  declines  to  the  weakness  of  age  without  its  regrets. 
And  in  this  mystery  of  intermediate  being  entirely  subordinate  to 
us,  with  which  we  can  deal  as  we  choose,  having  just  the  greater 
power  as  we  have  the  less  responsibility  for  our  treatment  of  the 
unsuffering  creatures,  most  of  the  pleasures  which  we  need  from  the 
external  world  are  gathered,  and  most  of  the  lessons  we  need  are 
written.     All  kinds  of  precious  grace  and  teaching  being  united  in 

this  link  between  the  earth  and  man Fragility  or  force, 

softness  and  strength  in  all  degrees  and  aspects  ;  unerring  upright- 
ness  as  of  temple  pillars,  or  divided  wanderings  of  feeble  tendrils  on 
the  ground,  mighty  resistance  of  rigid  arm  and  limb  to  the  storms 
of  ages,  or  wavinga  to  and  fro  with  faintest  pulse  of  summer  stream, 
let.  Roots  cleaving  the  strength  of  rock,  or  binding  the  transience 
of  the  sand;  crests  basking  in  sunshine  of  the  desert,  or  hiding  by 
dripping  spring  or  lightless  cave ;  foliage  far  tossing  in  entangled 
fields  beneath  every  wave  of  ocean— clothing  with  variegated,  ever, 
lasting  films  the  peaks  of  the  trackless  mountains,  or  ministering  by 
cottage  doors  to  every  gentlest  passion  and  simplest  joy  of  humanity." 
— "  Modern  Painters,"  vol.  v. 


QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 

St.  Peter's  Sperm.— About  a  yeai-  ago  I  observed  a  shrub  growins  in  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  which  at  first  sight  I  mistook  for  the  common  evergreen  Euony 
mus.  It  had  a  flower  the  scent  of  which  was  very  like  that  of  Orange  flowers. 
A  gardener  told  me  it  was  called  **  St.  Peter's  Sperm."  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  kindly  inform  me  of  the  name  and  history  of  it.— J.  Y.  [The 
shrub  meant  is  probably  Pittosporum  Tobira,  a  valuable  evergreen  for  sea-ahore 
and  mild  districts.] 

White  Scale  on  Pine-apples.  —  It  may  interest  your  correspondent, 
"  J.S.W."  to  know  that  the  advice  (see  vol.  ix.,  p.  20i)  which  I  got  through 
Thb  Gabden,  how  to  destroy  white  scale  on  Pines,  turned  out  a  complete  suc- 
cess, I  applied  it  at  the  end  of  February,  under  circumstances  not  at  all 
favourable,  my  plants,  having  been  imported  in  the  autumn,  'not  bemg  well 
established;  however,  they  stood  it  very  well,  except  a  few  black  Jamaicas. — 
Chb.  L,  JoBGEWSBif,  Sardenhergt  Saxk-jobingt  Denmark, 

Salus  and  the  Potato  Disease.— I  notice  in  a  contemporary  that  the  dis- 
ease has  appeared  on  the  Potatoes  at  Chiswick,  Can  you  inform  me  whether 
it  has  attacked  that  portion  of  the  crop  to  which  the  "  Salus  "  was  applied  at 
planting  time,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mi".  Worthington  Smith,  and  if 
the  plants  are  as  ba,dly  affected  as  the  others  ?  Tour  contemporary  furnishes 
the  most  meagre  information  on  this  point,  and  as  it  is  now  about  time  to 
apply  the  second  dressing  of  "  Salus,"  the  public  would  now  doubt  be  glad  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  experiment  at  Chiswick  so  far. — A  Potato  Gbowbb. 
[The  Potatoes  at  Chiswick  are  affected  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  two 
years  ago,  on  which  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  found  the  rest-spores  of  the 
Peronospora.  Whether  the  evil  is,  as  was  then  stated,  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
disease  or  not,  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  very  different  from  the  well-known  form, 
of  which  there  are  no  traces  apparent  yet.  Those  Potatoes  which  have  been 
dressed  with  Salus  are  aff'ected  quite  as  much  as  others  not  so  treated.  In  the 
disease  which  is  now  attacking  the  plants  at  Chiswick,  a  plant  here  and  there 
becomes  affected,  the  leaves  spot  and  wither  up,  and  gradually  dwindle  away 
entirely,  without  any  infection  or  spreading.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this 
new  form  of  disease  is  due  to  some  extraneous  cause.] 

Lentils. — CO  Are  there  different  qualities  of  Lentils  uaed  in  this  country? 
If  so,  would  Lentils  about  21s,  per  bushel,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
dirt  in  small  lumps,  be  considered  an  inferior  quahty  ?  (2)  What  are  inferior 
qualities  used  for  ?— A.  X.  A.  [  (I)  As  is  the  case  with  other  things  there  are 
good  and  bad  samples  of  Lentils,  and  the  price  (21s.  per  bushel)  is  the  value 
of  a  good  sample.  (2)  Inferior  samples  are  used  for  pig  feeding,  and  they 
are  also  ground  up  and  used  in  certain  condiments  for  poultry  feeding. — 
C.  H.  S.] 

Garden  Seats  and  Wire  Netting.— Mr.  Thomas,  Edgware  Road,  exhibited 
at  a  recent  meeting  at  South  Kensington  some  examples  of  garden  seats  and 
wire  netting,  which  were  reported,  by  mistake,  to  have  been  shown  by  Mr, 
Hatchman, 
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CITY  AVENUE  GARDENS. 
TuE  beauty  of  which  avenue  gardening  is  capable,  even  in 
cities,  is  fairly  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
effect  is  from  various  points  of  view  very  free  and  graceful, 
there  being  considerable  variety  in  the  vegetation  and  ample 
room  in  the  well-formed  footways  and  roads.  There  is  also 
considerable  breadth — a  notable  fact  in  days  when  large 
gardens  have  none ;  indeed,  the  most  pleasing  feature  to 
anyone  caring  about  garden  design  is  the  ample  lawns  that 
form  a  carpet  for  the  groups  and  masses  of  shrubs.  Most 
large  cities  have  opportunities  for  the  formation  of  avenue 
gardens  which  have  hitherto  seldom  been  taken  advantage  of  ; 
and  in  the  future  improvement  of  the  Metropolis,  the  mode  of 
proceeding  most  satisfactory  would  be  the  cutting  of  roomy 
avenues  through  many  crowded  parts  of  the  town,  now  with 
closely  packed  and  mean  houses  of  little  value  and  incapable 
of   accommodating  many  persons.     Indeed,  such  avenues  or 


TREES    AND    SH  RUBS. 


SALIX  LAURIPOLIA. 
In  several  of  our  nurserymen's  catalogues  is  mentioned  a  tree 
which  they  call  Salix  laurifolia.  The  specific  name  is  not 
authorised,  and  I  have  not  found  it  even  as  a  synonym  in  any 
works  to  which  I  have  had  access.  S.  pentandra  is  the  nearest, 
from  which,  in  several  respects,  it  is  yet  notably  different.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  tree,  though  but  a  Willow,  is  such  a  gem 
among  Willows,  that  one  admires  it  without  charging  upon  it 
the  blemishes  of  its  family.  I  have  been  educated  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  this  medium-sized  tree  by  slow  degrees.  No 
other  in  our  grounds  has  excited  from  visitors  the  same  amount 
of  praise ;  in  truth  it  at  first  annoyed  me,  that  friends  would 
pass  by  costly  novelties,  with  polite  expressions  of  approval, 
to  pour  out  upon  this  words  of  real  admiration;  and  so  at 
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open  roads,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  are  a  greater  need 
in  very  large  cities  than  parks,  because  they  give  means  of 
ready  circulation  as  well  as  free  air,  and  also  greatly  improve 
the  value  of  property  in  each  part  of  the  town  which  they 
traverse. 


New  White  Martagon  Lily, — Noag  of  the  new  Lilies  equal  in  beauty  the 
old  White,  but  there  is  a  really  good  form  of  the  White  Martagon  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Parker :  it  13  likely  to  be  a  valuable  garden  plant.  He  also  has  the 
double  Martagon — more  curious  than  beautiful.  Good  forms  of  this  Lily  are 
desirable  from  its  free  growth  in  our  climate  even  in  woods. 

The  Yellow  Variegated  Cock'a-foot.— This  is  a  new  form  of  a  well-known 
native  Grass,  which  is  likely  to  be  as  popular  or  more  so  than  the  old  well- 
known  variegated  form  of  this  plant.  The  variegation  is  a  soft  yellow,  regular, 
and  the  growth  free.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  many  precious  varieties  of  our 
native  plants  discovered  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Elliot,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  in  discovering  and  securing  beautiful  variegated  and  other 
interesting  forms  of  British  plants.  The  present  form  is  being  distributed  by 
Messrs.  K.  G.  Henderson,  of  Pine  Apple  Place. 


length  it  happened  that  I  saw  this  tree  not  as  a  Willow  at  all, 
with  a  malarial  atmosphere  of  swamps  about  it,  but  as  one  of 
remarkable  beauty,  none  the  worse  for  its  lowly  connections. 

That  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  unfold  its  leaves  inthe 
spring,  and  one  of  the  last  to  lose  them  in  the  autumn,  is  a 
characteristic  of  Willows  generally,  though  possessed  by  this 
species  in  an  unusual  degree ;  while  that  it  should  thrive  in 
extremely  dry  situations,  as  well  as  in  those  of  medium  and 
excessive  moisture  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  peculiar  to  this 
species.  We  have  one  specimen  growing  beside  a  lake,  upon  a 
bank  less  than  1  ft.  above  its  level,  so  that  its  roots  are  perpe- 
tually in  the  water.  Another  specimen  is  placed  in  a  situation 
that  is  neither  dry  nor  moist ;  another  grows  upon  high,  dry 
ground,  within  3  ft.  of  a  wing  of  our  dwelling,  and  still 
another  in  a  situation  so  sandy  and  dry,  that  we  have  been 
obliged,  after  repeated  failures  with  other  plants,  to  use 
such  salamanders  as  Pines,  Locusts,  Privets,  Matrimony  Vines 
(Lycium  barbarum),  and  the  like,  to  secure  something  of  an 
ornamental  appearance  to  this  half  arid  belt. 
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Between  the  above  specimens — growing  in  soils  and  situa- 
tions so  widely  different — there  is  little  difference  in  growth 
or  thrift,  and  this  little  is  in  favour  of  the  specimen  growing 
near  the  dwelling. 

The  "Weeping  Willow  (S.  babylonica)  is  in  England  a  far 
handsomer  tree  than  it  is  with  us — at  least  in  the  middle  and 
northern  States.  It  is  not  quite  hardy  in  this  climate  (New 
Tork) — not  perhaps  owing  to  the  severity  and  extremes  of 
weather  alone,  but  because  it  is  often  weakened  by  various 
insects  or  their  larvce,  that  infest  and  sometimes  girdle  the 
stem.  Thus,  if  not  killed  outright,  it  is  often  so  injured  by  the 
frosts  of  winter  as  to  present  anything  but  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance the  following  summer.  Hence  we  seldom  see  it  in  its 
full  size  and  beauty ;  besides,  it  is  not,  like  the  S.  laurifolia,  at 
home  in  sandy,  dry  situations.  In  view  of  this,  as  also  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  never  known  the  stems  of  S.  laurifolia  to  be 
injured  by  insects,  I  attempted  last  summer  to  bud  the  one 
upon  the  other.  The  bud  of  S.  laurifolia  upon  the  S.  baby- 
lonica lived,  and  is  now  growing  vigorously;  the  bud  of  the 
S.  babylonica  upon  the  S.  laurifolia  perished.  Doubtless, 
however,  the  rule  would  work  both  ways,  and  thus  the  insect 
and  drought-resisting  S.  laurifolia  could  be  made  the  stock  of 
the  Weeping  Willow,  which  cannot  so  well  endure  drought, 
and  is  so  often  at  the  mercy  of  insect  depredations. 

As  to  the  identity  of  S.  laurifolia  and  S.  pentandra,  the 
leaves  of  the  former  (as  you  may  see  by  those  enclosed)  are 
longer,  averaging  at  this  time  (June  27)  4  in. ;  they  are  also 
more  finely  crenate,  more  acuminate,  and  provided  with  reni- 
form  stipules.  The  tree  is  of  more  rapid  growth,  and  attains 
to  a  somewhat  greater  height  than  S.  pentandra,  which, 
according  to  Loudon,  is  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  S.  Meyeriana, 
which  Linnoeus  calls  S.  pentandra,  more  neai-ly  corresponds 
with  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaf,  but  the  branches  cannot  be 
called  "  brownish,"  and  the  stipules  do  not  "  soon  fall  off." 
One  of  our  oldest  nurserymen,  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  imported  it 
from  Angers  in  1860,  under  the  name  of  S.  laurifolia,  which, 
had  it  been  either  S.  pentandra  or  S.  Meyeriana,  would  have 
been  quite  unnecessary. 

In  the  above  respects  there  may  be  a  difference  between  the 
male  and  female  trees.  I  speak  only  of  the  female,  never 
having  seen  any  other ;  but  of  it  I  may  say  with  enthusiasm 
that,  on  account  of  its  incomparably  glossy  leaves  that  reflect 
the  slightest  light,  its  tall,  smooth  branches  that  sway  in 
the  wind  as  if  they  would  surely  be  torn  into  shreds,  and, 
withal,  its  elasticity,  freshness,  and  shapeliness,  it  is  worthy  to 
fill  not  only  those  out-of-the-way  places  which  are  deemed 
unworthy  of  the  finer  plants,  but  of  an  imposing  position  upon 
the  lawn,  where,  by  the  free  use  of  the  pruning-knife,  it  may 
be  made  to  assume  a  round,  spreading  head,  or,  if  left  to  itself, 
a  fastigiate  form,  more  glossy  than,  and  as  darkly  green  as. 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  and  as  compact  and  symmetrical  as  need 
be  desired. 

I  should  be  glad  it  you  could  determine  the  name  of  this 
Willow.  E.  S.  Oabhan. 

River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

[The  Willow  leaf  which  Mr.  Carman  has  sent  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Gordon,  that  of  Salix  lucida  of  Michaux,  and  Salix 
Forbesi  of  Sweet's  "  Hortus  Britannicus  "  for  1830.] 


WIER'S  CUT-LEAVED  MAPLE. 
Several  years  ago,  in  August,  I  was  walking  between  two  rows 
of  Silver-leaved  Maple  seedlings  (Acer  dasycarpum)  or  the 
common  Soft  Maple  of  our  river  bottoms.  My  attention  was 
attracted  by  one  with  very  peculiar  foliage.  A  careful  observa- 
tion of  it  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  only  very  peculiar  but 
very  beautiful.  Its  leaves  were  finely  divided,  almost  grass- 
like, clear,  bright  green  above,  with  the  midribs  a  bright  crim- 
son, silvery-white  beneath.  The  twigs  were  slender,  of  nearly 
the  same  size  throughout,  and  gracefully  pendulous.  The  tree 
was  then  of  three  years'  growth  from  seed,  and  had  been  once 
transplanted,  one  little  tree  among  many  thousands.  It  was 
carefully  marked,  and  a  number  of  its  finest  leaves  taken  home 
and  pressed  ;  these  were  shown  to  neighbours,  but  most  of 
them  considered  a  Maple  tree  a  Maple  tree  and  nothing  more. 
Samples  of  the  leaves,  and  a  description  of  the  tree  were  sent 
to  Messrs.  BUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester.     They  were  at  once 


interested  in  it,  and  wrote  me  that  if  I  would  send  them  a 
plant  of  it  they  would  hold  it  subject  to  my  order,  and  if  it 
came  up  to  my  commendation  they  would  pay  me  a  reasonable 
consideration  for  the  privilege  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
it.  After  growing  it  one  season,  they  offered  me  a  very  satis- 
factory price  for  this  privilege.  I  sent  the  stock  to  them,  and 
it  has  been  one  of  the  attractions  in  the  way  of  new  plants  in 
their  catalogues  for  several  years,  and  may  now  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  finest  plantations  in  the  country.  The  autumn 
after  I  found  the  original  tree  it  was  taken  up  and  replanted  in 
a  place  of  safety.  At  that  time  it  had  a  little  scion  .growing 
from  its  collar,  the  nest  season  this  took  root,  and  it  and  the 
scion  were  sent  to  EUwanger  &  Barry.  In  the  spring  of  1870 
it  became  necessary  to  transplant  the  original  tree  again.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  dry  season,  and  I  nearly  lost  it.  Wier's 
Cut-leaved  Silver  Maple,  says  Mr.  G.  EUwanger,  though  of 
recent  introduction  and  therefore  but  little  known,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  trees  with  cut  or  dissected 
foliage  yet  introduced.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  shoots  slender  and 
drooping,  giving  it  a  habit  almost  as  graceful  as  the  Cut-leaved 
Birch.  The  foliage  is  abundant,  silvery  underneath,  and  on  the 
young  wood  especially,  deeply  and  delicately  cut.  The  leaf- 
stalks are  long  and  tinted  with  red  on  the  upper  surface.  We 
believe  it  will  rank  at  once  among  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  of  lawn  trees,  and  may  be  easily  adapted  to  small 
places  by  an  occasional  cutting  back,  which  it  will  bear  to  any 
degree  necessary,  as  well  as  a  Willow.  It  will  doubtless 
eventually  become  vastly  more  popular  than  the  Birch,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  propagated.  It  grafts  or 
buds  readily  on  seedlings  of  the  Soft  Maple.  My  favourite  way 
of  working  it  is  to  bud  or  graft  it  at  standard  height  on  the 
strongest-growing  seedlings  :  this  plan  adds  greatly  to  its 
pendulous  habit. — D.  B.  Wier,  Lacon,  Marshall  Co.,  III.,  in 
"  Prairie  Farmer." 


New  Magnolias. — We  have  reoeived  flowers  of  Magnolia 
Lenne,  M.  Thurberi,  and  M.  Halleana  from  Messrs.  R.  B.  Parsons  & 
Son.  These  are  varieties — the  first  of  purpurea  and  the  other  two 
of  the  Chinese.  The  Lenno  differs  from-the  M.  purpurea  in  having 
very  broad  petals.  Halleana  has  numerous  narrow,  white  petals^is, 
in  f  aot.semi-double,  and  Thurberi  is  a  fine-petaled  variety,  more  oream. 
coloured.  In  reference  to  these  we  have  the  following  note: — "I 
sent  you  by  mail  a  box  containing  floivera  of  Magnolia  Thurberi,  as 
we  named  it  long  ago.  Since  sending  it,  Mr.  T.  Hogg  tells  us  he  ia 
under  the  impression  that  he  bloomed  it  some  time  ago  under  the 
name  of  M.  stellata.  We  have  grown  it  about  twelve  years,  and 
these  are  the  first  flowers  we  have  had.  It  is  good  as  a  variety,  but 
not  equal  to  Magnolia  Halleana,  which,  with  its  dwarf  habit,  small 
flowers,  and  fragrance,  is  a  great  acquisition.  This  M.  Halleana  we 
have  bloomed  a  number  of  years.  These  Magnolias,  with  Retinosporaa 
and  other  things,  we  received  from  Dr.  Hall,  who  was  then  in  business 
in  Japan,  and  very  fond  of  plants.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  flower." — "  Gardeners'  Monthly." 


NOTES  AND  QDBSTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Hardiness  of  Premontia  californica.— This  precious  shrab,  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  require  a  wall,  has  this  year  bloomed  freely  iathe  open  g-roundin  Mr, 
Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting.  Therefore  we  may  assume  that  at  least  on  warm 
or  well-drained  soils  we  have  in  this  a  hardy  shrub  of  the  highest  promise  for 
our  lawns  and  choice  gi-oups  of  shrubs  and  low  trees. 

Siamese  Twin  Trees. — Within  a  mile  of  where  I  live  there  are  two  trees 
grown  together— an  Oak  and  a  Beech.  The  Beech  measures  110  in.  round,  the 
Oak  73  in.  They  are  about  50  ft.  high,  and  joined  by  one  limb,  whicb  shows  no 
si^ns  as  to  whether  it  grew  from  the  Beech  or  the  Oak ;  but  as  the  Oak  faces 
the  field  and  light,  and  the  Beech  is  directly  behind  it,  I  should  think  it  more 
likely  to  have  originally  sprung  from  the  Beech.— H.  M.  R. 

Large  Silver  Firs  (see  p.  4S).— There  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
Silver  Fir  in  the  grounds  at  Herriard  Park  and  Hackwood  Park,  both  in 
Hampshire.  Several  of  them  measure  12  ft.  and  upwards  in  circumference  at 
3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  are  fairly  healthy.  I  do  not  know  their  exact 
heights,  but  judging  by  the  way  in  which  they  overtop  other  large  trees  grow- 
ing round  them,  I  should  say  that  they  are  quite  130  ft.  in  height.  At  the 
former  place  these  stand  on  high  ground,  and  are  a  landmark  for  miles  around. 
The  soil  is  a  fctie  calcareous  loam,  resting  on  chalk.  A  Spruce  growing  near 
the  Silver  Firs  in  Hackwood  Park  measured  nearly  17  ft.  in  circumference 
at  4  ft.  from  the  ground  five  years  ago.— H.  J,  C,  Grimston, 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

"  A  MASS  of  weeds  and  Briers  run  wild  ;  the  sooner  they  are 
cleared  away  the  better  !"  Such  might  be  the  opinion  of 
too  many  a  gardener  of  the  old  school  on  the  wild  garden. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  some  change  is  gradually  ooming 
over  our  national  taste,  and  a  love  for  the  hardy  wildings 
of  Nature — the  old-fashioned  plants  of  our  forefathers 
— reviving.  We  want  to  see  them  restored  not  to  trim  avenue 
and  made  border,  but  growing  in  a  truly  natural  garden  as  if 
at  home  in  their  native  haunts.  There  are  many  of  our  British 
wild  flowers  which  are  eminently  entitled  to  garden  honours 
by  their  beauties  of  form  as  well  as  of  colour,  and  far  more 
suited  for  true  landscape  gardening  than  the  stiff  beds  in  which 
fashion  places  the  favoured  foreigners.  Without  wishing  to 
detract  in  the  least  from  the  merits  of  the  said  foreigners, 
many  of  which  are  most  useful  in  the  wild  gai-den,  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  series  of  papers  to  pass  under  review  our 
British  flora,  calling  attention  to  those  features  of  the  various 
plants  which  make  them  desirable  in  the  transcript  of  Nature 
that  we  wish  to  effect  by  their  gi'oupings. 

Clematis  Vitalba. — First  in  the  order  of  the  botanist,  and 
among  the  first  in  loveliness  comes  Traveller's  Joy,  Old  Man's 
Beard,  Virgin's  Bower  of  dear  old  Gerarde,  Honesty  of  the 
Gloucestershire  hills,  and  Clematis  Vitalba  (the  "  tendril-like 
White  Vine  "),  as  the  scientific  term  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  uninitiated,  this  plant  is  ranked  with  Anemones, 
Larkspui's,  Columbines,  and  Monk's-hood,  in  the  natural  Order 
EanunoulaceEe — the  Buttercup  or  Crow-foot  tribe — but  its 
woody  stem  and  leaves  in  opposite  pairs  are  exceptional  cha- 
racters in  the  group.  Its  clambering  stems  and  bright  green 
leaves  in  old  quarries  or  hedge-rows  on  our  chalk  downs,  the 
limestone  of  the  Cotswolds,  or  more  sparingly  in  other  situa- 
tions, are  familiar  objects  in  spring;  but  only  the  more  obser- 
vant will  have  remarked  its  mode  of  climbing,  how  it  twines 
the  stalks  of  its  leaves  around  the  other  plants  in  its  vicinage, 
thus  showing  a  transition  towards  those  climbers  in  which  the 
leaves  have  become  modified  into  tendrils.  When  we  examine 
its  bright,  clustered  flowers,  which  are  often  nearly  1  in.  in 
diameter,  we  find  a  resemUlance  to  the  Anemone  and  Marsh 
Marigold,  in  that  there  is  no  green  calyx,  the  four  white 
sepals  alike  covering  the  bud  and  appearing  as  petals.  In 
several  genera  in  this  Order  the  corolla  is  thus  absent.  The 
numerous  pale  creamy  stamens  add  another  charm  to  the  beauty 
of  the  individual  blossoms,  while  after  flowering  the  plant 
remains  attractive  through  the  summer  from  the  shortly-tufted, 
woolly  tails  or  awns  of  the  small  dry  fruitlets  or  achenes, 
which,  when  the  leaves  are  shed,  remain  considerably  length- 
ened, and  give  the  plant  its  name  of  Old  Man's  Beard.  As  we 
have  mentioned,  the  Clematis  loves  a  light,  dry,  calcareous 
soil,  but  it  by  no  means  refuses  to  grow  elsewhere,  and  will 
flourish  in  a  tolerably  stiff  garden  loam.  We  have  seen  its  stem 
5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  but  no  doubt,  if  desired,  it  might,  like 
its  well-known  foreign  allies,  be  trained  over  the  wall  or 
porch  of  a  house.  It  is  not  a  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  occurs  on  the  Continent  from  Holland  southwards,  in 
Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  Though  its  blossoms  are 
scented  and  of  good  size,  it  is  rather  en  masse  that  this  plant 
claims  our  attention,  and  we  would  suggest  that  where  it 
cannot  be  placed  on  a  steep,  rooky  bank,  or  quarry,  it  may 
form  with  the  double  Pink  Bramble,  the  White  Bryony,  and 
the  Sweet  Brier,  or  some  other  wild  Rose,  a  gracefurdump  of 
mingling  sprays  of  leaf,  blossom,  and  fruit,  such  as  we  have 
seen  on  many  a  Surrey  common,  clustering  round  an  old 
Thorn,  or  under  the  branches  of  a  fine  Elder.  Our  woodlands 
afford  few  more  brilliant  autumn  combinations  than  the  red 
hips  of  the  Rose,  the  berries  of  the  Bryony,  the  large  clusters 
of  the  black-purplo  of  the  Elder,  the  luscious  Blackberries, 
and  the  white  crests  of  Clematis. 

The  Anemone.— Three  very  distinct  species  of  this  genus 
are  ranked  among  British  plants,  viz.,  the  Pasque-flower  (A. 
Pulsatilla),  the  Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa),  and  the  Apen- 
nine  Anemone  (A.  apennina) ;  of  these  the  last  can  hardly  be 
considered  wild.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
petals,  the  function  of  which  is  performed  by  the  overlapping 
or  imbricate  sepals,  by  the  lobed  or  divided  leaves  springing 
directly  from  the  ground,  and  by  the  three  leaf-like  bracts, 


which  form  a  whorl  or  involucre  on  the  flower-stalk.  Our 
idea  of  a  trimly-shaven  lawn  may  have  had  its  origin  in  those 
natural  lawns  formed  of  Moss  in  woods  or  of  stunted  Grass  on 
our  limestone  downs,  and  it  may  be  well  to  have  some  part  of 
our  wild  garden  similarly  free  from  domineeringly  luxuriant 
Grass,  and  better  still  for  the  variety  of  gay-flowering,  pros- 
trate plants  with  which  we  can  cover  it,  if  such  a  space  be  on 
calcareous  soil.  It  is  on  such  lawns,  on  the  chalk  and  lime- 
stone from  Yorkshire  to  Gloucestershire,  Berkshire,and  Suffolk, 
that  the  glorious  purple  blossoms  of  the  Pasque-flower  display 


The  Pasque-flower  (Anemone  Pnlfatilla). 

their  Easter  splendour.  It  was  from  the  Paschal-tide  of  its 
flowering  that  Gerarde  gave  it  its  popular  name.  Last  year, 
growing  side  by  side,  the  Wood  and  Apennine  Anemones  blos- 
somed on  the  5tb,  and  the  Pasque-flower  on  the  8th  of  April. 
This  plant  never  attains  any  considerable  height,  and  its 
white,  silky,  much-cut  leaves,  do  not  fully  develop  themselves 
until  after  the  flowering  of  the  plant ;  the  purple,  drooping 
bud  appears  on  a  short  stalk,  but  soon  turns  upwards  and  opens 
its  bright  violet  bell,  nearly  2  in.  deep,  exhibiting  the  mass  of 
golden  anthers  ;  the  sepals  are  six  in  number,  and  silky  on  the 
outside.  A  single  plant  will  produce  over  a  dozen  flowers. 
After  flowering,  the  flower-stalk,  crowded  with  a  bunch  of 
silky  awns,  lengthens  considerably ;  like  the  Columbine,  the 
flower  sometimes  varies  to  a  maroon-red,  and  Sir  William 
Guise  informed  me  that  in  Auvergne  he  found  this  colour  only. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  counties,  this  plant  is  recorded 


Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa) 


Apennine  Anemone  (A,  apennina). 


from  Hertfordshire,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  North- 
ampton, and  Lincoln,  the  nearest  localities  to  the  metropolis 
being  Ashley,  in  Hertford,  and  Streatley,  in  Berkshire.  The 
Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa)  is  so  universal  in  its  distribu- 
tion, and  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description.  Its  white, 
pink  or  rosy  flowers  are  among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our 
copses  and  wood  glens  from  March  to  May.  The  flowers  are 
rendered  strikingly  conspicuous  by  the  dark  green  of  their 
smooth  leaves.  The  plant  derives  much  of  its  beauty  from 
the  graceful  drooping  of  the  flowers,  and  the  large  masses  in 
which  it  grows,  especially  in  clearings  in  the  woods.  Besides 
the  above-mentioned  colours  the  recently  introduced  blue  form 
(A.  nemorosa  Roblnsoniana)  and  that  with  double  flowers  are 
especially  noticeable  as  suited  for  planting  under  the  trees  of 
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the  wild  garden.  The  Wood  Anemone  extends  into  Arctic 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  reaches  altitudes  of  nearly 
3000  ft. 

Similar  situations  in  the  garden  are  suited  to  the  Apennine 
and  Yellow  Anemones  (A.  apennina  and  A.  ranunculoides), 
neither  of  which  are  truly  natives  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
violet  flowers  of  the  former  have  more  numerous  and  narrower 
sepals  than  the  Wood  Anemone  and  are  more  spreading,  whilst 
the  latter  is  a  most  desirable  plant,  owing  to  its  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  which  succeed  those  of  the  Winter  Aconite  (Branlhis 
hyemalis).  The  Apennine  species  is  naturalized  iu  many 
plantations,  especially  at  Cullen  in  Banffshire  and  at  Wimbledon 
Park,  rfurrey.  The  yellow  species  occurs  in  parks  in  several 
counties,  amoug  others  at  Abbot's  Langley,  Hertfordshire, 
Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  in  Kent. 

Meadow-Rues. — Another  group  in  the  Crowfoot  tribe  is  that 
of  the  Meadow-rues  (Thalictrum),  so  called  on  account  of  the 
small  wedge-shaped  leaflets  into  which  the  compound  leaves 
(which  they  possess  in  common  with  so  many  members  of 
the  tribe)  are  divided,  which  resemble  very  closely  those  of 


Yellow  Meadow  Rue  (Tlmlictrnm  flavum). 

the  true  Rue  (Ruta)  and  of  the  well-known  Wall-rue  Fern 
(Asplenium  Ruta-muraria).  Like  the  Clematis,  the  Meadow- 
rues  have  no  petals,  but  the  sepals  are  small  and  overlap  one 
another  in  the  bud,  an  important  character  for  diagnosis,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  term  "  imbricate."  The  individual  flowers 
of  the  Meadow-rues  are  neither  brightly-coloured  nor 
beautiful ;  but  they  are  grouped  into  extremely  graceful  inflo- 
rescences, which  feature,  in  combination  with  their  Fern- 
like foliage,  renders  them  desirable  for  the  garden.  They 
are  variously  arranged  by  botanists,  but  we  would  especially 
direct  attention  to  the  Alpine  Meadow-rue  (Thalictrum 
alpinum),  and  the  Lesser  Meadow-rue  (T.  minus),  as  the 
other  forms  are  somewhat  coarse  in  their  growth.  The  Al- 
pine Meadow-rue  has  very  minute  leaflets  and  an  unbranched 
inflorescence  of  few,  drooping,  purplish  flowers.  It  inhabits 
Alpine  and  sub-Alpine  bogs,  ranging  from  the  Himalayas, 
rvernss  northern  Asia  and  Europe  to  America,  and  extending 
into  Arctic  latitudes.  It  grows,  as  might  be  expected,  also  at 
a  considerable  altitude,  reaching  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
plant  ranges  in  size  only  from  4  in.  to  10  in.,  but  has  a  close 
habit  of  growth,  so  as  sometimes  to  resemble  vei-y  remarkably 
one  of  tiie  Adiantums ;  thus  it  is  obviously  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  I  recently  saw  some  flourishing  examples  of 
the  group  at  Messrs.  Henderson's,  Wellington  Nursery,  along 
wit.h  the  Lesser  Meadow-rue,  a  plant  with  similarly  graceful 
foliage  and  a  loosely-branched  flower-spike  of  yellowish 
blossoms,  which  ranges  in  height  from  6  iu.  to  IS  in.,  and  is 
most  desirable  for  ibe  rock  garden,  since,  though  having  a 
geographical  range  similar  to  that  of  the  Alpine  species,  it 
ifrequeuts  dry  places  in  the  wild  state,  and  does  not  grow  at 
altitudes  over  1800  ft.  G.  S.  Bq-dlcer, 


OLD  ROSES. 
"  Wrriiour  at  all  denying  the  great  beanty  of  many  of  the  Hybrid 
Rosea,"  writea  Mr.  EUacombe,  "  I  am  sure  that  growers  of  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  do  not  know  what  they  lose  in  so  entirely  ignoring 
old  Roses  as  they  do."  We  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent, 
and  think  that  one  function  of  the  Rose  Society  should  be  to  extend 
the  knowledge  and  promote  the  cultivation  of  these  lovely  flowers. 
As  a  means  to  this  end  we  asked  Mr.  EUacombe  to  be  kind  enough  to 
select  from  the  multitude  grown  by  him  those  species  most  remark, 
able  or  interesting  as  garden  plants.  In  reply  he  has  sent  us  the 
following  list,  but  in  view  of  the  confusion  of  the  nomenclature, 
he  simply  gives  the  names  as  he  finds  them,  without  accepting 
responsibility  for  their  correctness  : 

C.VKiiAGio  Rose. — ITnsvu-passed  for  scent,  the  "Provenoal  Rose"  of 
Hamlet. 

JIoss  Rose. 

Damask. 

Scoi'CH. — Forms  most  beautiful  bushes,  which  are  loaded  with  flowers 
iu  their  season. 

Baxksian,  white  and  yellow. — Is  the  single  form  in  cultivation  ? 

BitACTE.VTA  OR  Macaktney.— A  grand  single  Rose  with  bright  foliage. 
The  double  form  is  very  inferior,  as  it  wants  the  golden  centre. 

ViLLOSA. — The  old  Apple  Rose.  Very  effective  as  a  lawn  shrub  both 
in  flower  and  fruit. 

GuEEX  Rose,  R.  verte. — More  curious  than  pretty. 

MicRornvLLA. — A  charming  Rose  when  well  grown,  and  very  distinct ; 
very  double,  beautiful  foliage,  unlike  any  other  plant,  and  with  a  curious 
prickly  calyx. 

AxBA. — One  of  the  oldest  English  garden  Roses,  and  most  excellent, 
but  seldom  seen  out  of  cottage  gardens ;  pure  white,  double,  but  not 
very  fully ;  probably  a  variety  of  R.  avensis,  and  almost  beating  the 
white  Rose  of  York. 

RuuRiFoHA. — Curious  for  the  colour  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  and 
handsome  both  iu  flower  and  fruit ;  single. 

MoscHATA.— The  old  Musk  ;  a  long  rambling  Rose,  but  very  sweet, 
with  clustei's  of  pure  white  flowers 

York  and  Lanxaster. — -Very  distinct. 

Alpixa. — The  Rose  without  a  thorn. 

AXEMOx.ErLORA. — Fortune's  name  for  a  very  distinct  form  of  R.  indica, 
a  small  double  cluster  Rose. 

MuLTiiLORA. — The  Bramble-flowered  Rose.  A  pretty  Rose,  very  like 
the  double  Bramble. 

De  Meaux. — An  excellent  old  Rose. 

R.  RUBIGINOSA. — Double  and  single  Sweet  Brier. 

Austrian  Bkieb. — Distinguished  by  its*  difl'erent  colour  on  the  out- 
side and  inside  of  the  petals. 

Fairy  Rose. — Very  dwarf,  so  that  edgings  may  well  he  made  of  it. 
The  new  white  one.  Little  Pet,  is  especially  pretty. 

Monthly  China. — Too  much  neglected.  1  know  of  no  flowering  shrub 
that  can  show  such  a  succession  of  flowers  as  this.     Does  any  one  H 

R.  CINNA3I0MEA. — A  rambling  bush,  but  the  flowers  very  bright,  and 
the  long  fruit  very  handsome. 

Has  any  one  got  R.  Hardi,  simplicifolia,  salphurea  single,  and 
myriacantha? — "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


The  Wilson  Raft  for  Water  Plants. — Having  been  told  that 
Messrs.  Rollisson  had  done  something  in  this  way,  I  called  on  the  19th 
inst.  on  Mr.  Rollisson,  who  seemed  rather  amused  at  what  they  had 
done  having  been  made  into  a  rival  of  the  AVilson  Raft,  and  took  me 
down  to  see  it.  I  found  near  the  side  of  a  pond  where  there  seemed 
much  mud  and  little  water,  a  fine  clump  of  Myosotis,  which  Mr. 
Rollisson  told  me  had  been  supported  by  a  piece  of  wood.  From  the 
present  stationary  appearance,  I  should  suppose  that  the  roots  have 
long  since  reached  through  the  few  inches  of  water  to  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond.  My  journey  was,  however,  not  wasted,  as  Mr. 
Rollisson,  on  hearing  my  ideas  explained  to  him,  warmly  adopted 
them,  and  as  with  hia  aeries  of  ponds  he  has  every  facility  for  the 
purpose,  and  has  now  all  the  particulars  I  can  furnish,  I  feel  sure 
that  we  shall  have  the  uses  of  the  raft  most  fully  and  successfully 
developed.  I  must  add  that  after  seeing  so  much  pond  space,  with 
some  Water  Lilies  already  growing,  and  with  one  part  which  never 
freezes,  I  felt  surprised  that  such  a  simple  contrivance  as  the  Wilson 
Raft  had  not  been  thought  of. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank, 
Weyhridge. 


LUinm  superbum  in  Ohio, — In  moist  localities  through  the  woods  here 
just  now,  this  fine  Lily  is  in  perfection — its  fiower-spikes  rising  up  to  a  height 
of  6  ft.  or  more,  producing  twelve  and  fifteen  flowers  on  a  single  spike.  The 
buds,  before  they  open,  are  very  pretty,  being  bright  orange-scarlet,  the  inside 
spotted  with  dark  purple.  Lifted  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  weU-enriched 
flower-bed,  they  do  remarkably  well,  and  form  a  very  attractive  addition  to 
the  flower  garden.  A  bed  in  the  flower  garden  here  just  now,  planted  with  it, 
is  the  prettiest  one  we  have. — M,  Milton,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  "Country  Gen- 
tleman.'* 
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THE  MOCCASIN  FLOWER  IN  ENGLAND. 
Among  the  many  evidences  of  the  growth  in  favour  of  the  finer  claEses 
of  hardy  plants,  are  the  nutnerons  specimens  of  this  that  have  been 
seen  in  flower  round  London  during  the  past  two  seasons.  The 
plant  thrives  freely  in  moist  peat  or  bog  earth,  or  rich  loam  with 
plenty  of  leaf-soil.  It  loves  a  somewhat  shady  situation,  in  the 
south  at  least.  Messrs.  Jas.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  have  lately  sent  ua 
some  forms  of  this  with  the  lip  very  dark  and  rich  in  colour— a 


Cj  pripedium  spectabile. 

variation  which  may  sometimes  be  noticed  where  large  numbers  of 
the  flower  are  growing. 


Japanese  Note  Paper. — Messrs.  Goodall  have  brought  out 
specimens  of  Japanese  note  paper  and  envelopes  which  possess 
novelty  and  tasteful  design.  The  branching  and  blossoming  of  the 
spring.flowering  trees,  truthfully  represented  in  Japanese  paintings 
and  ornaments,  are  here  reproduced  with  very  good  effect  in  green, 
blue,  pink,  silver,  and  golden  hues.  The  Bamboo  stem  and  foliage  is 
also  used  with  a  graceful  effect  in  silvery  printint;;  but  the  same 
design  in  black  is  far  from  pretty,  and  this  may  be  said  of  all  the 
"  mourning "  patterns.  The  Japanese  are  said  to  be  a  happy  and 
joyous  people,  whose  art  is  in  many  ways  worthy  of  our  best  attention, 
and  we  should  never  suspect  them  of  printing  hideous  black  patches 
on  their  paper — no  matter  how  sad  the  occasion.  The  use  of  black, 
bordered  paper  is  indeed  dying  out  in  this  country  in  many  families. 
The  other  papers,  however,  are  most  tastefully  designed  and  printed, 
and  worthy  of  the  repute  of  the  Messrs.  Goodall  for  tasteful  colour, 
printing. 


Trees  in  Shropshire.— The  "Annual  Register "  for  1760  says :—" We  hear 
from  Shropshire  that  an  Oak  was  lately  felled  near  Ludlow,  in  that  county,  the 
contents  of  which  were  as  follow,  viz. : — 36  tons  of  timber,  43  cords  of  wood, 
200  park  pales,  and  4^  cords  of  brackets.  A  bough  broke  off  before  the  tree 
was  felled  which  weighed  7i  tons.  Two  men  were  employed  a  month  in  stack- 
ing it.    The  tree  was  valued  at  £139." 


THE    PLANT-LORE    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 

iConlinxted  from  p.  55). 
Kosemary. 

(1)  renlita.  Reverend  sir, 

For  you  there's  Rosemary  and  Rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.,  so.  3. 

(2)  Baid,    Manyccmeup,  my  dishof  chastity,  with  Rosemary  and  Bays. 

Pericles,  act  iv  ,  so.  6. 

(3)  Edijar.    Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices. 

Strike  in  their  numbed  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  Rosemary. 

Lear,  act  ii.,  sc.  3. 

{i)  Ophelia.    There's  Rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance;    pray  you, 
love,  remember. 

Hamlet,  act  iv.,  so.  5. 

(o)  Nurse,     Doth  not  Rosemary  and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter  i* 
Romeo.    Ay,  nurse  ;   what  of  that?  both  with  an  R. 
Niirse.     Ah,  mocker  !  that's  the  dog's  name ;  R  is  for  the  dog.  No  ;  I  . 
know  it  begins  with  some  other  letter : — and  she  bath  the  pret- 
tiest sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  Rosemary,  that  it  would  do 
30U  good  to  hear  it. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  so.  4. 

(6)  Friar.        Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  Rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse. 

Ibid.,  act  iv.,  sc.  5. 

The  Rosemary  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  but  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  very  abundant.  It 
was  very  early  introduced  into  England,  and  is  mentioned 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Herbarium  under  its  Latin  name  of  Ros 
mariuus,  and  is  there  translated  by  bothen,  i.e..  Thyme ;  also 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  of  the  eleventh  century,  where 
it  is  translated  Feld-madder  and  Sun-dew.  In  these  places 
our  present  plant  may  or  not  be  meant,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  one  referred  to  in  an  ancient  English,  poem 
on  the  virtues  of  the  Rosemary,  published  in  Wright  and 
Halliwell's  "  Reliquise  AntiquEe." 

Wecannow  scarcely  understandthe  highfavourin  whichRose- 
mary  was  formerly  held  ;  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it  neglected, 
only  tolerated  in  some  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  not 
often  tolerated  there.  But  it  was  very  different  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  when  it  was  in  high  favour  for  its  evergreen 
leaves  and  fine  aromatic  scent,  remaining  a  long  time  after 
picking,  so  long,  indeed,  that  both  leaves  and  scent  were  almost 
considered  everlasting.  This  was  its  great  charm,  and  so 
Spenser  spoke  of  it  as  "  the  cheerful  Rosemarie,"  and  good  Sir 
Thomas  More  had  a  great  affection  for  it.  "As  for  Rose- 
marie," he  said,  "  I  lett  it  run  alle  over  my  garden  walls,  not 
onlie  because  my  bees  love  it,  but  because  tis  the  herb  sacred 
to  remembrance,  and  therefore  to  friendship  ;  whence  a  sprig 
of  it  hath  a  dumb  language  that  maketh  it  the  chosen  emblem 
at  our  funeral  wakes  and  in  our  buriall  grounds."  And  Par- 
kinson gives  a  similar  account  of  its  popularity  as  a  garden 
plant : — "  Being  in  every  woman's  garden,  it  were  sufficient  bub 
to  name  it  as  an  ornament  among  other  sweet  herbs  and  flowers 
in  our  gardens.  In  this  our  land,  where  it  hath  been  planted 
in  noblemen's  and  great  men's  gardens  against  brick  wals,  and 
there  continued  long,  it  riseth  up  in  time  unto  a  very  great 
height,  with  a  great  and  woody  stem  of  that  compasse  that, 
being  cloven  out  into  thin  boards,  it  hath  served  to  make  lutes 
or  such  like  instruments,  and  here  with  us  carpenters'  rules 
and  to  divers  other  purposes."  It  was  the  favourite  evergreen 
wherever  the  occasion  required  an  emblem  of  constancy  and 
perpetual  remembrance,  such  especially  as  weddings  and 
funerals,  at  both  of  which  it  was  largely  used;  and  so  says 
Herrick  of  "  The  Rosemarie  Branch  " — 

Grow  for  two  ends,  it  matters  not  at  all, 
Be't  for  my  bridall  or  my  buriall. 

Its  use  at  funerals  was  very  widespread,  for  Laurembergiua 
records  a  pretty  custom  in  use  in  his  day,  1631,  at  Frankfort : 
— "  Is  mos  apud  nos  retinetur,  dum  cupre.sso  humile,  vel  rore 
marino,  non  solum  coronamus  funera  jamjam  ducenda,  sed  et 
iis  appendimus  ex  iisdem  herbis  litteras  collectas,  significatricea 
nominis  ejus  qua  defuncta  est.  Nam  in  puellarum  funeribus 
hsec  fere  fieri  solent"  ("  Horticultura3,"  cap.  vj.) 
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Its  use  at  weddings  is  pleasantly  told  iu  the  old  ballad  of 
"  The  Bride's  Good-morrow  " — 

The  house  is  drest  and  garuisht  for  your  salio 

With  flowers  gallaut  aod  green  ; 
A  solemn  feast  your  comely  cooks  do  ready  make, 

Where  all  your  friends  will  be  seen  : 
Young  men  and  maids  do  ready  stand 
With  sweet  Rosemary  in  their  hand — 

A  perfect  token  of  your  virgin's  life. 
To  wait  upon  you  they  intend 
Unto  the  church  to  make  an  end  : 

And  God  make  thee  a  joyfuU  wedded  wife. 

Boxhxirgli  Ballads,  vol.  1. 

It  probably  is  one  of  the  most  lasting  o£  evergreens  after 
being  gathered,  though  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  statement 
recorded  by  Phillips  that  "  it  is  the  custom  in  France  to  put  a 
branch  of  Rosemary  in  tbe  hands  of  the  dead  when  in  the 
coffin,  and  we  are  told  by  Valmont  Bomare,  in  his  '  Histoire 
Naturelle,'  that  when  the  coffius  have  been  opened  after  several 
years,  the  plant  has  been  found  to  have  vegetated  so  much 
that  the  leaves  have  covered  the  corpse."  These  were  the 
general  and  popular  uses  of  the  Rosemary,  but  it  was  of 
high  repute  as  a  medicine,  and  still  holds  a  place,  though  not 
so  high  as  formerly,  in  the  "  Pharmacopoeia."  "  Rosemary," 
says  Parkinson,  "  is  almost  of  as  great  use  as  Bayes,  both 
for  inward  and  outward  remedies,  and  as  well  for  civill  as 
physicall  purposes — inwardly  for  the  bead  and  heart,  outwardly 
for  the  sinews  andjoynts;  for  civile  uses,  as  all  do  know,  at 
weddings  funerals,  &o.,  to  bestow  among  friends  ;  and  the 
physicall  are  so  many  that  you  might  as  well  bo  tyred  in  the 
reading  as  I  in  the  writing,  if  I  should  set  down  all  that 
might  bo  said  of  it." 

With  this  high  character  we  may  well  leave  this  good,  old- 
fashioned  plant,  merely  noting  that  the  name  is  popularly  but 
erroneously  supposed  to  mean  the  Rose  of  Mary.  It  has  no 
connection  with  either  Rose  or  Mary,  but  is  the  Ros  marinus, 
the  plant  that  delights  in  the  sea-spray.  It  was  also  some- 
times called  Guardrobe,  being  "  put  into  chests  and  presses 
among  clothes,  to  preserve  them  from  mothes  and  other 
vermiue." 

Kue. 

(1)  Perdita,  For  you  there's  Rosemary  and  Rue. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.,  sc.  3.     (See  Rosemary  No.  1). 

(2)  Gardener.    Here  did  she  fall  a  tear ;  here  in  this  place 

I'll  set  a  bank  of  Rue,  sour  Herb  of  Grace  : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
'  In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

lUchard  II.,  act  iii ,  sc.  4. 

(8)  Ophelia.  There's  Rue  for  you  ;  and  here's  some  for  me :  we  may  call 
it  Herb-grace  o'  Sundays  :  0,  you  must  wear  your  Rue  with  a 
difference. 

Samlet,  act  iv.,  sc.  5. 

(4)  Chun.    Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  Sweet  Marjoram  of  the  salad,  or 
rather  the  Herb  of  Grace. 
Lufen.    They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave,  they  are  nose-herbs. 
All's  Well  That  Ends  }Vell,  act  iv.,  so.  5. 

Here  are  two  names  for  the  same  plant.  Rue  and  Herb  of 
Grace,  and  though  at  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no 
connection  between  the  two  names,  yet  really  they  are  so 
closely  connected  that  the  one  name  was  derived  from 
or  rather  suggested  by  the  other.  Rue  is  the  English  form  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  ruta,  a  word  which  has  never  been 
explained,  and  in  its  earlier  English  form  of  rude  came  still 
nearer  to  the  Latin  original.  But  rath  was  the  English  word 
for  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  to  rue  was  to  be  sorry  for  any- 
thing ;  we  still  say  a  man  will  rue  a  pai'ticnlaraction,  i.e.,  be  sorry 
for  it ;  and  so  it  was  a  natural  thing  to  say  that  a  plant  which 
was  so  bitter,  and  had  always  borue  the  name  Rue  or  Butli, 
must  be  connected  with  repentance.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
Herb  of  Repentance,  and  this  was  soon  transformed  into  the 
Herb  of  Grace  (in  1838  Loudon  said,  "  it  is  to  this  day  called 
Ave  Grace  in  Sussex  "),  repentance  being  the  chief  sign  for 
Grace;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  idea  was  strengthened 
by  the  connection  of  Rue  with  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  Bible, 
though  it  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  then  with  no  special 
remark,  except  as  a  tithable  garden  herb,  together  with  Anise 
and  Cummin , 


The  Rue,  like  Lavender  and  Rosemary,  is  a  native  of  the 
more  barren  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has 
been  found  on  Mount  Tabor,  but  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
occupants  of  the  English  Herb  garden.  It  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Leech  books,  and  entered  so  largely 
into  their  prescriptions  that  it  must  have  been  very  extensively 
grown.  Its  sti'ong  aromatic  smell,  and  bitter  taste,  with  the 
blistering  quality  of  the  leaves,  soon  established  its  character 
as  almost  an  heal-all. 

Rew  bitter  a  worthy  gres  (herb) 
Mekyl  of  myth  and  vertu  is. 

Stockholm  MS.  1303. 

Even  beasts  were  supposed  to  have  discovered  its  virtues, 
so  that  weasels  were  gravely  said,  and  this  by  such  men  as 
Pliny,  to  eat  Rue  when  they  were  preparing  themselves  for 
a  fight  with  rats  and  serpents.  Its  especial  virtue  was  an 
eye-salve,  a  use  which  Milton  did  not  overlook — 

To  nobler  sights 
Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  filme  removed 
Which  that  false  fruit  which  promised  clearer  sight 
Had  bred  ;  then  purged  with  Euphrasie  and  Rue, 
The  visual  nerve — for  he  had  much  to  see. 

Paradise  Lost,  B.  11. 

and  which  was  more  fully  stated  in  the  old  lines  of  the  Schola 
Salerni — 

Nobilis  est  Ruta  quia  lumina  reddit  acuta ; 
Auxilio  rutae,  vir  lippe,  videbis  acute  ; 
Cruda  comesto  receus  oculos  Caligine  purgat  ; 
Ruta  facit  castum,  dat  lumen,  et  cogent  astura  ; 
Cocta  facit  Ruta  et  de  pollicibus  loca  tuta. 

After  reading  this  high  moral  and  physical  character  of  the 
herb,  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  that  "it  is  believed  that  if 
stolen  from  a  neighbour's  garden,  it  would  prosper  better." 
As  other  medicines  were  introduced  the  Rue  declined  in 
favour,  so  that  Parkinson  spoke  of  it  with  qualified  praise — 
"  Without  doubt  it  is  a  most  wholesom  herb,  although  bitter 
and  strong.  Some  do  rip  up  a  bead-rowl  of  the  virtues  of 
Rue  .  .  .  but  beware  of  the  too  frequent  or  overmuch 
use  thereof."  And  Dr.  Daubeny  says  of  it,  "  it  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  and  narcotic,  but  not  much  used  in  modern 
practise." 

As  a  garden  plant,  the  Rue  forms  a  pretty  shrub  for  a  rock- 
work,  if  somewhat  attended  to,  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming 
straggling  and  untidy.  The  delicate  green  and  peculiar  shape 
of  the  leaves  give  it  a  distinctive  character,  which  forms  a 
good  contrast  to  other  plants. 

JElush. 

(1)  Rosalind.    He  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love,  in  which  oagG 

of  Rushes  I  am  sure  you  are  not  prisoner. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

(2)  Phojhc.  Lean  but  on  a  Rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps. 

Ibid,,  act  iii.,  so.  5. 

(3)  Clown.        As  fit  as  Tib's  Rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  act  ii.,  ac.  2. 

(-1)  Borneo.  Let  wantons  light  of  heart 

Tickle  the  senseless  Rushes  with  their  heels. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.,  sc.  4. 

(5)  Dromlo.     Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's  nails, 
A  Rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  Nut,  a  Cherry-stone. 

Co,nedy  of  Errors,  act  iv.,  so.  3. 

(0)  Bastard.  A  Rush  will  be  a  beam 

To  hang  thee  on. 

King  John,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(7)  ls<  Groom-.  More  Rushes,  more  Rushes. 

2nd  Henry  IV.,  act  v.,  sc  5. 

(8)  Eros.        He's  walking  in  the  garden — thus;  and  spurns 

The  Rush  that  lies  before  him. 

Antony  andj  Cleopatra,  act  iii.,  so.  5. 

(9)  Othello,        Man  but  a  Rush  against  Othello's  breast, 

And  he  retires. 

Othello,  act  v.,  so.  2. 
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(10)  Qmmio.    Is  supper  ready  ?  the  house  trimmed,  Rushes  strewed, 

cobwebs  swept  ? 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv.,  so.  1. 

(11)  Katherine.    Be  it  moon  or  sun,  or  what  you  please, 

And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  Rush  candle. 
Henceforth  I  tow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Ihid.,  act  iv.,  sc.  5. 

(12)  Qlendower.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  Rushes  lay  you  down 

And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 

1st  Henry  IV.,  act  iii.,  so.  1. 

(13)  Marciiis.  He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead 
And  hews  down  Oaks  with  Rushes. 

Coriolanus,  act  i.,  sc.  1. 

(14)  lachimo.  Our  Tarquin  thus 

Did  softly  press  the  Rushes. 

Cymheline,  act  ii.,  EC.  2. 

(15)  Senator.  Our  gates 

Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinned  with  Rushes  ; 
They'll  open  of  themselves. 

Coriolanus,  act  i.,  sc.  4. 

(16)  And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks  : 
He  takes  it  from  the  Rushes  where  it  lies. 

Rape  of  Lucrece, 

(17)  Ccesar.  This  common  body, 

Like  to  a  vagabond  Flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Antony  and  Cleopati'a,  act  i.,  sc.  4. 

I  place  the  Flag  (No.  17)  among  the  Bushes  with  some  hesi- 
tation. "We  now  commonly  call  the  Iris  a  Flag,  and  in  Shake- 
speare's time  the  Iris  pseudo-acorus  was  called  the  Water 
Flag,  and  so  the  passage  might,  perhaps,  have  been  placed 
under  Flower-de-Luce.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Flower- 
de-Luce  proper  was  ever  called  a  Flag  at  that  time,  whereas 
we  know  that  many  plants,  especially  the  Reeds  and  Bulrushes, 
were  called  in  a  general  way  Flags.  This  is  the  case  through- 
out the  Bible,  the  language  of  which  is  always  a  safe  guide  in 
the  interpretation  of  any  cotemporary  literature.  The  mother 
of  Moses  having  placed  the  infant  in  the  ark  of  Bulrushes 
"  laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river's  brink."  Job  and  Isaiah  also 
mention  the  Flag  as  a  water  plant,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
none  of  these  places  is  the  Water  Iris  referred  to.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  when  Shakespeare  named  the  Flag  he  meant 
any  long-leaved  waterside  plant  that  is  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
the  stream,  and  that,  therefore,  the  proper  place  for  bis  Flag 
is  among  the  Rushes.  For,  like  the  Reed,  the  Rush  often 
stands  generally  for  any  water-loving,  grassy  plant,  and,  like 
the  Reed,  it  was  the  emblem  of  yielding  weakness,  and  of 
uselessness.  The  three  principal  Rushes  referred  to  by  Shake- 
speare are  the  Common  Rush  (Juncus  communis),  the  Bulrush 
(Scirpus  lacustris),  and  the  Sweet  Rush  (Acorus  Calamus). 

The  common  Rush,  though  the  mark  of  badly  cultivated 
ground,  and  the  emblem  of  uselessness,  was  not  without  its 
uses,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  in  Nos.  1,  3,  and  11.  In 
No.  3,  reference  is  made  to  the  Rush-ring,  a  ring,  no  doubt, 
originally  meant  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  honest  betrothal, 
but  afterwards  so  vilely  used  for  the  purposes  of  mock  mar- 
riages, that  even  as  early  as  1217,  Richard  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
had  to  issue  his  edict  against  the  use  of  "  annulum  de  junco." 
But  the  uses  of  the  Rush  were  not  all  bad.  Newton,  in  1587, 
said  of  the  Rush — "  it  is  a  round  smooth  shoote  without  joints 
or  knots,  having  within  it  a  white  substance  or  pith,  which 
being  drawn  forth,  showeth  like  long  white  soft  geatte  and 
round  thread,  and  serveth  for  many  purposes.  Heerewith  be 
made  manie  pretie  imagined  devises  for  Bride-ales  and  other 
solemnities,  as  little  baskets,  hampers,  frames,  pitchers,  dishes, 
combs,  brushes,  stooles,  chaires,  purses  with  strings,  girdles, 
and  manie  such  other  pretie  and  curious  and  artificiall  con- 
ceits, which  at  such  times  many  do  take  the  paines  to  make 
and  hang  up  in  their  houses,  as  tokens  of  good  will  to  the  new 
married  Bride;  and  after  the  solemnities  ended,  to  bestow  abroad 
for  Bride-gifts  or  presents."  It  was  this  "  white  substance 
or  pith  "  from  which  the  Rush  candle  (No.  11)  was  and  still  is 
made  :  a  candle  which  in  early  days  was  probably  the  universal 
candle,  which,  till  within  a  few  years,  was  the  night  candle  of 
every  sick  chamber — in  which  most  of  us  can  recollect  it  as  a 


most  ghastly  object  as  it  used  to  stand,  "  stationed  in  a  basin 
on  the  floor,  where  it  glimmered  away  like  a  gigantic  light- 
house in  a  particularly  small  piece  of  water  "  ("  Pickwick  ") — 
till  expelled  by  the  night-lights,  and  which  is  still  made  by 
Welsh  labourers,  and,  I  suppose,  in  Shakespeare's  time  was 
the  only  candle  used  by  the  poor. 

If  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 

With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper. 

Though  a  Rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 

Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 

With  thy  long  levell'd  rule  of  streaming  light. 

Comus. 

But  the  chief  use  of  Rushes  in  those  days  was  to  strew  the 
floors  of  houses  and  churches  (Nos.  4,  7,  10, 12,  and  14).  This 
custom  seems  to  have  been  universal  in  all  houses  of  any 
pretence.  "William  the  son  of  William  of  Alesbury  holds 
three  roods  of  land  of  the  Lord  the  King  in  Alesbury  in  Coun. 
Buck  by  the  service  of  finding  straw  for  the  bed  of  the  Lord 
the  King,  and  to  strew  his  chamber,  and  also  of  finding  for 
the  King  when  he  comes  to  Alesbury  straw  for  his  bed,  and 
besides  this  Grass  or  Rushes  to  make  his  chamber  pleasant." 
— "  Blunt's  Tenures."  The  custom  went  on  even  to  our  own 
day  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  the  "  picturesque  custom  stil 
lingers  in  the  West  of  strewing  the  floors  of  the  churches  on 
Whit  Sunday  with  Rushes  freshly  pulled  from  the  meadows. 
This  custom  attains  its  highest  perfection  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe  at  Bristol.  On  '  Rush  Sunday  '  the  floor  is 
strewn  with  Rushes.  All  the  merchants  throw  open  their 
conservatories  for  the  vicar  to  take  his  choice  of  their  flowers, 
and  the  pulpit,  the  lectern,  the  choir,  and  the  communion 
rails  and  table  present  a  scene  of  great  beauty." — The  Garden, 
May,  1877. 

For  this  purpose  the  Sweet-scented  Rush  was  always  used 
where  it  could  be  procured,  and  when  first  laid  down  it  must 
have  made  a  pleasant  carpet ;  but  it  was  a  sadly  dirty  arrange- 
ment, and  gives  us  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  even 
the  best  houses,  though  it  probably  was  not  the  custom 
all  through  the  year,  as  Newton  says,  speaking  of  Sedges, 
but  evidently  confusing  the  Sedge  with  the  sweet-scented 
Rush,  "  with  the  which  many  in  this  countrie  do  use  in  sommer 
time  to  straw  their  parlours,  and  churches,  as  well  for  cooleness 
as  for  pleasant  smell."  This  Rush  (Acorus  Calamus)  is  a 
British  plant,  with  broad  leaves,  which  have  a  strong  Cinnamon- 
like smell.  Another  (so-called)  Rush,  the  Flowering  Rush 
(Butomus  umbellatus)  is  one  of  the  very  handsomest  of  the 
British  plants.  On  a  long  straight  stem  it  bears  a  large  umbel 
of  very  handsome  pink  flowers,  so  sweet-scented  that  the  old 
Saxon  name  of  the  whole  plant  was  Beeworb.  Wherever  there 
is  a  pond  in  a  garden,  these  fine  Bushes  should  have  a  place, 
though  they  may  be  grown  in  the  open  border  where  the 
ground  is  not  too  dry. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  Sir  John  Mandeville  in  connection 
with  Rushes  which  is  not  easy  to  understand.  According  to 
his  account,  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  was  made  of 
Rushes  !  "  And  zif  alle  it  be  so  that  men  seyn  that  this 
Croune  is  of  Thornes,  zee  shall  undirstande  that  it  was  of 
Jonkes  of  the  See,  that  is  to  sey,  Bushes  of  the  See,  that 
prykken  als  scharpely  as  Thornes.  For  I  have  seen  and  be- 
holden many  times  that  of  Parys  and  that  of  Constantynoble ; 
for  thei  were  bothe  on,  made  of  Russches  of  the  See.  But 
men  have  departed  hem  in  two  Parties,  of  the  which  o  part  is 
at  Parys,  and  the  other  part  is  at  Constantynoble — and  I  have 
on  of  the  precyouse  Thornes,  that  semethe  licke  a  white 
Thorn,  and  that  was  zoven  to  me  for  great  specyaltee.  .  .  . 
The  Jewes  setten  him  in  a  chayere  and  clad  him  in  a  mantelle, 
and  then  made  thei  the  Croune  of  Jonkes  of  the  See."— 
"  Voiage  and  Travaile,"  c.  2. 

I  have  no  certainty  to  what  Rush  the  pleasant  old  traveller 
can  here  refer.  I  can  only  guess  that  as  Rushes  and  Sedges 
were  almost  interchangeable  names,  he  may  have  meant  the 
Sea  Holly,  formerly  called  the  Holly-sedge,  of  which  there  is  a 
very  appropriate  account  given  in  an  old  Saxon  runelay  thus 
translated  by  Cockayne — "  Hollysedge  hath  its  dwelling  often- 
est  in  a  marsh,  it  waxeth  in  water,  woundeth  fearfully,  burneth 
with  blood  (i.e.  draws  blood  and  pains)  every  one  of  men  who 
to  it  offers  any  handling."  H.  N.  Ellacombe. 

(To  he  continued). 
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THE       ZEPHYR      FLOWERS 

(with  OOMUBED  I'IGUMS  01'  ZEPHTRANIHES  KOSEA  AND 
TUBISPATnA). 
Drawn  by  H.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 
This  beautiful  genus,  which  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  the 
Crocus  of  America,  includes  about  fourteen  species,  the  geo- 
graphical range  of  which  extends  from  the  meadows  of 
Virginia  through  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Peru,  Chili,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  those  growing  nearest  the  equatorial  line 
occurring  relatively  at  the  greatest  elevation.  They  are  low- 
growing,  bulbous  plants,  with  linear  leaves  which  appear  in 
spring  with  or  before  the  blossoms,  and  solitary  (or  occasion- 
ally two)  white  or  rosy  pink  Crocus-like  six-petalled  flowers, 
which  are  often  large  and  handsome.  By  some  botanists, 
Zephyranthes  is  regarded  as  a  section  of  Amaryllis,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  one-flowered  scape  and  in  one  or  two 
technical  details.  Several  species  are  in  cultivation,  of  the 
best  of  which  we  give  a  description.  They  require  rest  during 
the  winter,  and  at  that  season  are  best  kept  dry,  being  planted 
out  in  the  full  sun  in  spring  in  very  sandy  soil.  They  also  do 
well  in  the  greenhouse,  planted  four  or  six  in  a  pot.  Tiioy  are 
increased  by  means  of  offsets.  Botanists  place  them  in  two 
sections,  in  the  first  of  which  the  germen  is  stalked,  while  in 
the  second  it  is  sessile. 

Section  A. — Germen  stalked. 

Zephyranthes  Atamasco  (Atamasco  Lily). — This  handaome 
plant,  which  ig  an  old  inmate  ot  our  gardens  (having  been 
cultivated  in  England  in  1689  by  Mr.  Charles  Hatton)  is  a  native  of 
North  America  (Pennsylvania,  Carolina,  Virginia,  Florida,  &o.),  where 
it  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  damp  places  in  woods  and  fields, 
presenting,  when  in  flower,  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  It  hag 
linear,  strap-shaped,  glosgy  leaves,  which  appear  at  the  same  time 
as  the  blogsoms,  which  they  slightly  exceed  in  height ;  the  blossoms 
are  about  3  in.  long,  borne  singly  upon  a  scape  6  in.  high  ;  they  are 
white  within,  the  three  outer  segmentg  of  the  perianth  being  striped 
with  rose-colour.  This  species  flowers  from  May  to  July,  usually 
during  the  last  named  month.  It  grows  well  in  the  open  border,  and 
increases  rapidly  by  offaets,  which  should  be  removed  and  divided 
in  the  spring  of  every  third  or  fourth  year. 

Z.  carlnata. — This  pretty  species  has  linear,  channeled,  keeled 
leavea,  which  are  reddish  at  the  base.  The  scape,  which  is  6  in. 
high,  bears  a  delicate  rosy  flower  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  length,  with  obovate, 
oblong,  pointed  segments.  It  bloaaoms  freely  in  the  greenhouse  if 
kept  dry  in  winter,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  light  sandy  loam. 
This  species  is  widely  distributed  in  South  America,  from  Mexico  to 
Brazil,  occurring  also  in  Jamaica.  The  offaeta  diverge  obliquely,  so 
that  their  leavea  pierce  the  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  parent, 
forming,  as  Herbert  observes,  "  a  circle  of  satellites  round  it,  ag  if 
the  plant  were  stoloniferoua  (which  is  not,  however,  the  case)  instead 
of  making  a  close  tuft  like  striata,  tubiapatha,  &o." 

Z.  tubispatha. — This  species  haa  few  linear  green  (aometimes 
rather  glaucous)  channeled  leavea,  about  aa  long  as  the  spathe  and 
aa  thick  as  a  quill ;  the  scape  haa  a  bifid  spathe,  half  as  long  aa  the 
pedicel,  bearing  a  white,  alightly  fragrant  flower,  from  2  in.  to  3  in. 
long,  with  lanceolate  subequal  segments,  which  are  greenigh  below  ; 
the  tube  is  very  short,  somewhat  rounded  within  by  the  bending  of 
the  filaments.  It  is  a  native  of  Antigua  and  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  Jamaica,  and  is  properly  a  stove  plant,  requiring  a  sandy  soil,  rest 
in  winter,  and  plenty  ot  water  in  summer.  A  pretty  pink  hybrid 
was  obtained  by  Herbert  from  this  species  crossed  by  Z.  oarinata  ; 
this  is  sometimes  met  with  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  Z. 
Spofforthiana. 

Z.  rosea. — This  beautiful  species  has  bright  green,  narrow, 
recumbent  leaves  longer  than  the  one-flowered  scape ;  the  flowera 
are  of  a  bright  roae-colonr,  erect,  regular,  and  funnel-shaped.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Cuba.  A  variety,  described  as  having 
only  two  leaves  (and  hence  called  bifolia)  and  a  more  robuat  scape, 
is  found  in  the  woods  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cayenne. 

Section  B. — Germen  sessile. 

Z.  Candida. — This  very  beautiful  plant  has,  like  the  first,  the 
advantage  of  being  perfectly  hardy ;  at  least,  ao  we  learn  from  Dean 
Herbert,  its  original  deacriber,  who  apeaks  with  surprise  of  the  fact 
that  a  plant  which  thrives  in  the  hot  valley  of  Lima  should  have 
stood  with  him  out.of.doors  unprotected  for  nine  or  ten  years  with. 


out  ever  entirely  losing  its  leaves.     It  resists,  he  says,  "  the  severest 
frosts  of  our  usual  winters,  and  has  ripened  its  seeds  with  me  after 
snow  had  lain  upon  them  for  three  weeks.   I  have  seen  the  quicksilver 
15°  below  freezing  point  (Fahr.)   without  its  losing   more   than   the 
ends  of  its  leaves."     Z.  Candida  haa  linear,  fleshy,   quite   smooth, 
semi-cylindrical,  Rush.like  leaves,  more  than  double  the  length  of  the 
scape  ;  the  scape  is  about  4  in.  high,  sloping  towards  the  gun,  with  a 
purplish  spathe  and  handsome,  brilliant  white   flowera,   which  are 
greenish  at  the  base,  and  spread  out  widely  in  the  sunshine,  usually 
lasting  only  a  day.     It  produces  flowers  in  quick  succession  during 
August,  September,  and  the  beginning  of  October.     Herbert  says  he 
has  had  seventy  blosaoma  expanded  at  once  on  a  small  patch  of    the 
plants.     This  apecies  is  a  native  ot  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  banks  of  the  River  La  Plata  are  so  covered  with  it  that  it  is 
undergtood  that  the  river  took  its  name  (which  means  silver)  from  the 
profusion  of  these  white  flowers  upon  itg  ghorea.     It  is  abundant  in 
old  gardena  in  the  valley  of  Lima,  where  ita  blogsoma  attain  a  large 
size.     Herbert  mentions  a   variety  from  Buenos   Ayres   which  has 
flowers  externally  suffused  with  red,  and  also  a  larger  form  from  the 
same  district,  in  which  the  blossoms  are  fully  3   in.  across.     This 
species  increases  rapidly  by  offsets,  and  should  be  extenaively   culti. 
vated.     Herbert  saya  there  is  "  a  little  myatery  "  aa  to  the  expanaion 
of  ita  flowera.     He  had  seen  them  open  quite  flat  in  warm  gunshine, 
but   nevertheleag,  in  very  cold,  gloomy  weather  with  a  north  wind, 
ita  blogsoma  were  seen  standing  about  three-quarterg  expanded  at 
night ;  a  tew  days  after,  when  the  wind  was  south-west  and  warmer, 
the  flowers  were  not  nearly  so  open  even  in  the  day,  as  if  its  expanaion 
depended  on  the  dryness  of   the  atmosphere.     It  grows  especially 
well  in  a  warm  sheltered  border  at  the  bottom  ot  a  south  wall. 

Another  species  ot  this  section  (Z.  sessilis)  is  sometimes  met  within 
cultivation.  Two  varieties  have  been  described  (Z.  verecunda  and 
Z.  striata)  having  slender  leaves  and  white  flowers  more  or  less 
tinged  with  red  on  the  outside.  B.  J. 


DISTINGUISHING  HEMLOCK. 

The  Hemlock  (Conium  maculatum),  will  be  in  perfection  in  a  week 
or  two,  and  is  already  being  gathered  for  making  extract.  This  plant 
ig  very  similar  in  appearance  to  many  other  umbellifera),  but  is  easily 
digtinguighed  by  certain  characters.  Although  the  smooth  spotted 
stem  ia  very  characteristic,  yet  the  spots  are  often  present  only  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  stem.  The  plant  which  moat  closely  resem. 
bles  it  in  appearance  is  Fool's  Parsley  (.33thusa  Cynapinm),  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  follows  :^Underneath  each  partial  umbel 
there  are  three  long  pendent  bracts,  but  there  is  no  general 
involucre.  The  fruit  has  vittae,  two  of  which  form  very  distinct  lines 
on  the  flat  surface  of  the  halt  fruits,  and  the  ridges  on  the  fruit  are 
not  crenated.  The.leaves  also  have  brownish  points  to  every  segment, 
and  are  minutely  serrated  below  each  point.  The  serrated  character 
is  easily  seen  with  a  lens.  In  Conium  each  partial  umbel  has  three, 
or  rarely  four,  short  bracts,  which  do  not  surround  the  stalk,  but  are 
placed  on  the  outer  side  of  it.  The  fruit  has  no  vittse  whatever,  and 
the  ridges  of  the  fruit  are  minutely  crenate,  and  the  leaves  have 
minute  white  points  to  every  segment,  which  are  quite  entire  below 
the  points.  The  only  fruit  with  which  that  of  Conium  could  be  well 
confounded  is  the  Russian  Aniseed,  which  is  very  similar  in  shape, 
size,  and  colour,  but  is  seen  by  the  aid  ot  a  lens  to  be  covered  with 
minute  white  hairs.  Two  other  plants  are  known  in  this 
country  under  the  name  ot  Water  Hemlock,  which  must  not  be  con. 
founded  with  the  true  Hemlock.  One  of  these  (CEnanthe  crocata),  is 
not  uncommon  in  ditches  and  damp  places  in  woods.  It  may  be 
recognised  by  the  somewhat  cylindrical  fruit,  which  has  two  long 
erect  styles,  by  the  wedge-shaped  segmentg  of  the  leaves,  and  by 
the  roots  consisting  of  five  large  fusiform  tubercles.  It  is  properly 
called  Hemlock  Water  Dropwort,  but  is  often  confounded  with  the 
true  Water  Hemlock  (Ciouta  virosa),  a  much  rarer  plant,  found  here 
and  there  in  the  midland  counties,  but  rarely  seen  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  leaves  have  narrowly  lanceolate,  serrate  segments,  and 
the  fruit  is  spherical,  like  that  ot  Coriander,  but  rather  smaller.  Both 
plants  are  extremely  poisonoug,  and  fatal  accidents  have  frequently 
happened  through  pergong  eating  the  root  of  CBuanthe  crocata,  which 
has  a  not  unpleasant  taste,  death  usually  resulting  in  two  hours  after 
partaking  of  it,  and  sometimes  even  in  so  short  a  space  as  half -an- 
hour.  Most  cases  ot  poisoning  reported  as  owing  to  Water  Hem. 
lock  are  probably  caused  by  the  Hemlock  .Water  Dropwort,  the 
Cicuta  virosa  being  comparatively  rare,  and  having  a  gimple  non. 
tubercular  root,  which  is  not  very  likely  to  be  eaten. — "Pharma. 
ceutical  Journal." 


A  gentleman  has  undertaken  to  supply  fruit  trees  for  planting  5  out  of  the 
20  acres  ot  land  in  Worcestershire  belonging  to  the  St.  George's  Oompany. 


Supplement  to  The  Gcuvlen^   Office,-   37,   Soufhamptcm.  Street,  Covert  Garden,  London,  W.  C 


July  28,  1877.] 
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THE  SINGLE  KBRRIA. 
Double  flowers  have  hitherto  been  so  much  sought  after  that  the 
single  form,  from  which  they  arose,  is  sometimes  lost  to  cultivation. 
The  single  Banksian  Rose,  for  example,  is  a  rarity,  though  we  can 
say,  from  seeing  it  in  the  south  of  France  in  flower,  that  it  is  a 
charming  bush.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Kerria,  of  which  the 
common  form  is  the  double  one — a  well-known  old  favourite  ;  but 
the  single  form  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  two.     Those  who  wish 


Single-flowered  Kerria  japon'oi. 

to  add  a  really  elegant  shrub  to  their  hardy  collections  should  try 
and  secure  it. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
The  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Chairman  at  the  Thirty.fourth 
Anniversary  Festival  urged  the  claims  of  necessitous  gardeners, 
causes  regret  that  such  well-meant  endeavours  should  fail  to  enlist 
the  active  support  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  Institution  was 
founded ;  for  even  the  most  favourable  view  that  can  be  taken  of 
the  extent  of  its  operations,  contracted  with  the  wide  field  that 
exists  for  such  an  Institution,  must  convince  the  most  sceptical  that, 
as  far  as  the  majority  of  gardeners  is  concerned,  the  Institution  is 
practically  a  failure.  It  awakens  no  feeling  of  security  amongst 
those  who,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  endeavour  to  provide  for  age 
and  infirmity,  accident  or  disease,  for  although  gardeners,  as  a  rule, 
are  temperate  and  therefore  healthy  men,  they  enjoy  no  special 
advantages  as  regards  immunity  from  the  ills  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to." 
Indeed,  some  of  their  work  in  forcing.houses,  where  high,  moist 
atmospheres  are  maintained,  and  the  great  and  sudden  variations  of 
temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed,  have  a  weakening  and  ener. 
vating  effect  upon  them,  as  many  know  to  their  cost.  But  it  is  urged 
— Why  do  not  these  young  men  join  the  Gardeners'  Eoyal  Benevolent 
Institution  ?  From  my  own  observation  and  experience,  I  should 
say  for  the  following  reason : — Gardeners,  if  really  so  in  anything 
but  name,  are  led  by  the  nature  of  their  calling  and  everyday  experience 
to  look  for  "  practical  results  "  as  the  criterion  of  worth  in  reference 
to  every  operation  which  they  undertake,  and  although  there  are  no 
ack  of  visionary  schemes  inaugurated  under  the  name  of  gardening, 
he  great  bulk  of  the  order  are  only  found  practising  and  employing 


those  means  that  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  past  experience,  as  afford, 
ing  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  in  the  future.  Now  I  can  truly  say 
that  "  The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent"  is  about  the  last  Institution 
to  which  young  gardeners  look  as  affording;  a  reasonable  hope  of 
support  in  their  time  of  need.  For  the  benefits  which  it  offers  are 
not  only  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  most  urgent  wants  of  bare 
existence,  but  there  is  nothing  definite  as  to  when  these  slender 
means  of  support  will  be  obtainable.  For  those  in  the  most  urgent 
need  of  pecuniary  support  would,  as  a  rule,  be  equally  in  need  of 
"  friends  "  to  give  the  necessary  votes,  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  the  mortification  of  seeing  more  favoured  candidates  placed  on 
the  list,  while  they  went  empty  away.  It  is  perhaps  ungracious  to 
even  question  the  acts  of  a  charity  that  receives  such  generous 
support  both  from  Royalty  and  the  aristocracy  generally,  but  the 
glossing  over  or  altogether  withholding  the  reasons  that  keep  the 
rank  and  file  of  gardeners  from  actively  supporting  an  Insti. 
tntion  intended  for  their  benefit  will  never  increase  its  popu- 
larity. "  Gilding  a  hive  will  not  make  the  working  bees  take  to  it." 
The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  labours  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  being  partially  composed  of  benefit  members,  and  yet 
it  draws  its  principal  revenue  from  those  who  subscribe  through 
purely  benevolent  motives.  The  largest  item  of  revenue  is  derived 
from  donations  after  the  annual  anniversary  festival  dinner — a  very 
precarious  source,  and,  of  course,  greatly  influenced  by  the  pleading, 
good  or  otherwise,  of  the  chairman,  whose  kindly  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  regard  for  necessitous  members  of  the  craft  are  highly 
valued  by  those  who  have  no  wish  to  share  in  the  pecuniary  benefits 
of  the  Institution.  For  I  should  say  that  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  gardeners  that  subscribe  do  so  from  purely  benevolent 
motives,  in  order  to  assist  their  less  fortunate  brethren,  and  I  believe 
that  still  more  would  subscribe  if  the  charity  were  purely  benevolent, 
as  I  never  yet  found  gardeners  slow  to  alleviate  any  real  case  of 
distress.  But  the  weak  point  of  the  charity  is  that  which  affects 
benefit  members,  and,  unfortunately,  gardeners  can  seldom  afford  to 
be  anything  else.  In  their  young  days  the  majority  of  them  become 
members  of  some  well-established  society  that  will  guarantee  the 
means  of  existence  when  incapacitated  from  following  their  usual 
occupation,  or  they  become  entitled  to  an  annuity  on  arriving  at  a 
fixed  age — not  as  a  charity  or  by  the  precarious  means  of  voting 
papers,  but  as  a  right ;  and  gardeners,  as  well  as  other  men,  like  to 
eat  the  bread  of  their  own  industry,  in  preference  to  becoming  a 
burden  to  the  generous  donors  of  this  or  any  other  society,  who,  as 
a  rule,  have  many  and  urgent  calls  upon  their  support.  As  a  gar- 
dener myself,  and  closely  associated  with  improvers,  foremen,  and 
even  head  gardeners  I  can  confidently  say  that  all  would  welcome 
and  support  a  society  composed  exclusively  of  gardeners,  and  for 
their  benefit.  But  if  such  a  society  is  to  flourish,  its  aim  and  pur- 
poses must  be  clear  and  definite,  or  so  practical  a  class  of  men  will 
continue  to  do,  as  they  do  now,  viz.,  stand  aloof.  They  do  not  .be. 
grudge  thanks  to  those  who,  from  philanthropic  motives  and  a  pure 
love  of  gardening,  subscribe  freely  to  the  only  Institution  that 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  left  in  needy  circumstances 
while  engaged  in  some  of  the  varied  departments  of  horticulture. 
But  those  who  would  join  as  ultimate  benefit  members  need  think  it 
no  disgrace  that  they  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  invest  the 
small  surplus  at  disposal,  with  perhaps  more  than  ordinary  care,  for 
self-preservation  comes  by  instinct  and  overpowers  the  higher 
motives  of  benevolence.  While  yielding  to  no  one  in  love  for  my 
calling,  I  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  many  who  enter  on  its 
apparently  rosy  paths  with  high  expectations  in  youth,  too  often  find 
them  thorny  in  the  autumn  of  life.  All  honour  therefore  to  those  who 
from  their  abundance  endeavour  to  solace  the  declining  years  of  those 
who  are  vanquished  in  the  fight.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
gardeners  are  negligent  of  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  citizen,  if  they 
do  not,  as  at  present  constituted,  support  "  The  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution."  James  Groom. 

Hem/mm. 


Rustic  Gates. — It  is  a  great  fault  of  much  of  the  rustic  work  non^  made,  in 
the  minor  articles  of  baskets,  chairs,  and  seats,  as  well  as  in  the  more  impor- 
tant structures  of  gates,  pavilions,  summer-houses,  &c.,  that  they  not  only  do 
not  look  permanent,  but  are  really  slightly  put  together  and  frail.  More 
thought  appears  to  be  given  to  the  ingenious  fitting  of  crooked  sticks,  than  to 
the  enduring  chai'acter  of  the  slructure.  There  is  scarcely  anything  about  a 
place  that  gives  more  trouble  by  getting  out  of  order,  than  a  much-used 
entrance-gate.  Even  when  constructed  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  given  to 
straight  timber,  and  braced  and  bolted  in  the  most  approved  manner,  it  often 
requires  repairing.  When  it  comes  to  the  irregular  forms  used  in  rustic  work, 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  durable  article  greatly  increases,  and  we  have  not 
seen  a  gate  of  this  kind  that  did  not  soon  become  a  nuisance.  If  one  feels  that 
he  must  build  a  rustic  gate,  then  let  it  be  put  together  in  every  part  with  bolts, 
and  extra  care  be  taken  in  the  bracing,  even  to  Eome  sacrifice  of  "  rusticity." 
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THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

Br  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Vineries. — Amateurs   who   started    their    Vines    with    a   little 
warmth  about  the  beginning  of  March,  will  have  the  fruit  now  com. 
mencing  to  colour;  as  soon  as  this  is  observable,  gradually  withhold 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  leave  ou  about  half-an-inch  of  air 
back  and  front  during  the  night.     Where  the  fruit  is  desired  ripe 
early,  the  house  should  be  closed  in  the  afternoon  whilst  the  sun   is 
on  the  glass,  so  as  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  considerably  for 
two  or  three  hours,  after  which  a  little  air  as  already  recommended 
should  be  admitted.     Where  plants  are  grown  with  late  Vines  over, 
head  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  frames  or  out-of-doors  for  some 
weeks  to  come,  as  unless  the  Vines  are  pushed  on  by  closing  the  house 
early  in  the  afternoons,  the  crop,  which  this  year  is  unusually  late 
excepting  where  fire-heat  has  been  employed  in  the  spring,  will  not 
ripen  before  the  autumn  is  too  far  advanced  ;  the  night  temperature, 
consequent  upon  this  shutting-in  of  sun-heat  with  the  accompanying 
moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  exist  with  it,  would 
be  very  injurious  to  the  plants,  unless  in  the  case  of    late-flowered 
Camellias,  and  Azaleas  that  have  not  yet  completed  their  growth, 
which  will  be  exactly  suited  by  it ;  but  where  Azaleas  are  grown 
under   Vines  they  should  be  carefully  examined   every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  to  see  that  they  are  clear  from  thrips,  on  the  appearance 
of  which  the  plants  should  be  immediately  dipped  in  or  syringed  with 
Tobacco   water ;    which   operation   will    prevent   these   pests   from 
attacking  the  Vines.     Air  must  still  be  given  in  the  mornings  as  soon 
as,  or  before,  the  sun  comes  upon  the  glass,  but  the  house  should  be 
shut  up  by  three  or  four  o'clock,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
With  a  view  to  keeping  the  Vines  clear  from  red  spider,  a  fine-rosed 
syringe  should  be  used  at  the  time  of  shutting  up  the  house  until  the 
fi-uit  begins  to  colour,  for  although  the  bloom  that  adds  so  much  to 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit  will  be  somewhat  reduced  by  the  appli. 
cation  of  water,  yet  this  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  keeping 
the  foliage  free  from   this   troublesome  little  insect  j  the  whole  of 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  should  be  wetted,  at  the  same   time 
care    should    be     taken    not    to     wet     the     bunches     more     than 
can  be  avoided.     Those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  Grape- 
growing  should  look  over  the  leaves  of  their  Vinos  once  a  week,  to 
see  that  they  are  free  from  this  insect ;  its  presence  is  easily  detected 
by  a  little  discoloration  in  the  leaves,  as  it  very  soon  gives  them  a 
slightly  brown  tinge  observable  when  looking  through  them  with  the 
light  above ;  it  most  usually  makes  its  appearance  about  the  base  of 
the  Vines,  and  when  confined  to  comparatively  few  leaves  it  may  be 
kept  from  spreading  by  the  careful  use  of  a  soft  sponge  and  clean 
water  applied  to  both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 
Nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  it,  as 
where  it  once  obtains  any  ascendancy,  it   is  impossible  to  colour 
Grapes  properly  ;  although  so  diminutive,  it  punctures  and  sucks  the 
sap  from  the  leaves  to  an  extent  that  quickly  renders  them  incapable 
of  performing  their  allotted  functions,  and  the  mischief  does  not  end 
with  the  defects  in  the  fruit  of  the  present  season,  but  the  Vines  are 
rendered  weaker  for  the  future.     Where  any  portion  of  the  roots  is 
inside  the  house,  the  border  ninst  be  well  supplied  with  water,  any 
deficiency  in  this  matter  whilst  the  fruit  is  swelling  being  fatal  to  its 
well-being.     If  the  Vines  be  at  all  deficient  in  strength,  or  carry 
a  heavy  crop,  the  roots  both  inside  and  outside  should  bo  well  soaked 
with  manure-water;  but  this  must  not  be  applied  later  than  within 
two  or  three  weeks  of  the  crop  beginning  to  colour,  otherwise  the  flavour 
may  be  affected.     Keep  the  laterals  stopped  more  or  less  closely  pro. 
portionately  with  the  amount  of  foliage  that  exists,   remembering 
*hat  the  more  healthy  leaves  the  Vines  carry,  the  better  they  wifl 
succeed.     When   kept   closely  stopped  in  to  such  an   extent  as  is 
frequently  practised,  Vines  do   not  long  remain   in  a  satisfactory 
state. 

Peaches.— Where  Peaches  have  been  gathered,  to  keep  the  leaves 
free  from  red  spider  and  in  a  healthy  condition  the  trees  should  have 
a  copious  washing  with  clean  water  :  the  garden  engine  is  the  best 
means  of  applying  it,  failing  it  the  syringe.  This  operation  must  cot 
be  confined  to  merely  sprinkling  the  leaves,  but  the  whole  of  both 
their  upper  and  under  surfaces  as  well  as  the  wood,  should  have  a 
thorough  washing.  Admit  plenty  of  air  night  and  day  and  see  that 
the  roots  receive  enough  moisture,  for  any  deficiency  in  that  respect 
will  cause  a  premature  stagnation  in  the  development  of  the  fruit, 
buds  for  another  year. 

_  Roses. — Amateurs  who  grow  Eoses  will  derive  additional  pleasure 
m  the  cultivation  of  their  plants  if  they  bud  them  themselves.  A 
few  stocks  procured  every  autumn  and  planted  1  ft.  apart  in  a  row 
in  any  spare  ground  in  the  garden  will  be  in  a  condition  for  budding 
the  following  summer.  Growth  with  these  as  with  most  things  has 
this  season  been  lata,  consequently  neither  the  shoots  of  the  stocks 
nor  the  buds  to  be  inserted  have  been  in  a  condition  for  operating  upon 
as  in  ordinary  years  ;  but  they  may  be  budded  now. 
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Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks,  where  they  require  it,  must  be 
secured  with  sticks  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  very  tall  ones  for 
Hollyhocks  (as  is  sometimes  supposed),  unless  the  plants  are  in  an 
exposed  situation,  which  they  ought  not  to  be;  but  the  sticks  should 
be  strong  and  inserted  in  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth,  in 
which  case  it  they  stand  4  ft.  above  the  surface  they  will  be  found  to 
be  a  sufiicient  support.  The  practice  of  tying  Dahlias  to  one  or 
two  single  sticks  with  all  the  shoots  drawn  together  in  the  shape  of 
a  broom  should  never  be  followed ;  it  gives  them  a  most  unnatural 
and  unsightly  appearance,  and  seriously  injures  them  through  the 
non-admission  of  light  and  air  to  the  foliage ;  use  from  three  to  six 
sticks  so  as  to  tie  the  shoots  out.  These  being  gross-feeding  plants 
with  a  great  portion  of  their  roots  lying  in  a  horizontal  position  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  2  in.  of  rotten  manure  should  be  applied. 
Jn  gardens  where  high-class  culture  is  carried  out,  and  where  a  neat 
appearance  of  the  beds  is  looked  for,  manure  when  applied  aa  a 
mulching  to  theseorany  other  plants  should  be  sufiiciently  decomposed 
so  that  it  will  crumble  to  a  fine  condition,  and  if  thinly  covered  with 
a  little  sifted  leaf-mould,  the  requisite  protection  can  be  afforded  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants  without  any  objectionable  appearance.  All 
late  Bummer  and  autumn  flowering  perennials  that  require  any 
support  must  have  the  sticks  put  to  them  immediately,  always  remem. 
bering  that  the  less  to  be  seen  of  the  sticks  and  ties  so  used  the 
better.  Any  one  possessing  good  strains  of  Delphiniums,  Sweet 
Williams,  or  any  similar  plants,  should  secure  the  seeds  as  they 
become  ripe,  selecting  them  from  the  best  marked  flowers,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  degenerate.  The  beautiful  Auricula. eyed  Sweet 
Williams  that  some  years  ago  were  to  be  met  with  appear  now  to  be 
all  but  lost,  and  have  given  place  to  a  race  of  muddy-coloured 
flowers  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  :  this  is  much  to  be 
deplored,  as  even  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  a  well-marked 
flower  of  any  description  with  the  colours  properly  defined  will  always 
be  more  attractive  to  the  general  observer. 

Pinks. — Amongst  hardy  plants,  there  are  few  more  deserving  of 
cultivation  than  Pinks ;  they  require  little  room,  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  amateurs,  their  delicioualy. scented  and  beautifully, 
marked  flowers  rendering  them  suitable  for  cut  purposes  of  all  kinds  : 
two  or  three  blooms  will  fill  a  room  with  their  agreeable  perfume. 
It  is  now  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings,  or  pipings  as  they  are  usually 
called  ;  these  should  be  made  from  the  young  shoots  that  spring  from 
the  bottom  of  the  plants,  and  in  a  condition  neither  too  hard  nor  too 
soft ;  put  them  in  fine  sifted  soil,  to  which  has  been  added  some  leaf, 
mould  and  sand,  inserting  them  1  in.  apart,  and  covering  with  a 
hand-light  or  bell-glass.  The  shady  side  of  a  Currant  bush,  or  any 
position  where  they  will  be  screened  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  is 
suitable  for  them  ;  all  the  attention  they  need  is  keeping  them  suffi. 
ciently  moist,  and  occasionally  examining  them,  removing  any  that 
have  damped  off  and  are  mouldy.  When  well  rooted  in  the  autumn, 
they  may  be  planted  out  three  or  four  together  at  intervals  in  the 
borders,  or  still  better,  in  a  small  bed  of  prepared  soil,  allowing  them 
to  remain  through  the  winter,  and  flower  the  ensuing  spring. 

Pears  on  walls,  espaliers,  and  trained  pyramids,  will  in  most 
places  now  be  in  a  condition  to  have  their  summer  growth  removed. 
There  are  two  methods  of  carrying  out  this  necessary  operation,  one 
of  which  used  to  be  much  more  common  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time  : — This  consists  of  breaking  the  shoots  about  two-thirds  through 
at  4  in.  or  5  in.  above  the  base  of  whence  they  spring,  leaving  them 
hanging  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wood  and  bark  for  a  few 
weeks,  removing  them  afterwards ;  this  has  the  effect  of  checking 
further  growth  in  the  shoots,  and  directs  the  energies  of  the  trees  to 
the  formation  and  development  of  the  fruit-buds.  The  shoots  are  in 
this  manner  operated  upon  a  little  before  their  growth  is  complete ; 
it  entails  more  labour,  but  in  some  cases,  with  vigorous  trees,  it  is 
better  calculated  to  induce  a  fruitful  condition  than  the  more  ordinary 
practice  of  allowing  the  shoots  to  remain  untouched  until  their 
growth  is  complete,  when  they  are  cut  off  altogether  at  about  1  in. 
above  the  base ;  but  where  this  course  is  followed,  on  no  account 
should  they  be  taken  off  till  their  growth  is  quite  completed,  which 
is  easily  discernible  by  the  terminal  leaf  at  the  point  of  the  shoot 
having  attained  something  approaching  its  full  size,  and  exhibiting 
a  bud  at  the  base.  If  the  shoots  be  taken  off  whilst  the  points  are 
soft  and  in  a  growing  state,  some  of  the  buds  below  (that  should 
ultimately  produce  frnit)  will  at  once  break  into  growth,  a  circum. 
stance  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  Apples  that  are  trained  or  grown 
bush. fashion,  and  are  required  to  be  kept  within  certain  limits  as  to 
size,  should  have  their  summer  growth  similarly  dealt  with,  but  in 
all  cases  the  operator  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  trees  whose 
heads  are  thus  confined  within  certain  limits,  if  the  root.power  of 
the  individual  tree  be  in  excess  of  branch  development,  nothing  which 
can  be  done  by  shoot-prnning  will  bring  them  into  a  fruitful  state, 
but  generally  the  reverse.     In  the  case  of  trees  that  by  their  exces. 
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sive  vigour  evince  too  great  a,  preponderance  of  root.power,  means 
shoald  be  tal^en  to  cartail  this  a  little  later  on. 

Cherries  on  walls  ought  also  to  have  their  summer  shoots  simi. 
larly  removed,  as  also  Plums  ;  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the  latter 
too  closely  cut  in,  as  they  generally  bear  better  when  permitted  to 
extend  a  little. 

^Raspberries. — It  will  be  well  to  go  over  these  again  and  remove 
any  suckers  that  may  have  sprung  up  since  the  first  thinning. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTKACTS  FROM  MT  DIARY. 
By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 
July  30. — Sowinaf  Wheeler's  Imperial  and  Carter's  Heartwell 
Early  Marrow  Cabbage,  also  Fraser's  Broad-leaved  and  Green  Curled 
Endive  on  border  previously  well  watered.  Planting  out  the  last 
rows  of  Celery  in  trenches,  in  which  has  been  put  a  good  supply  of 
well.rotted  manure  to  which  had  previously  been  added  soot  and  salt 
at  the  rate  of  25  lb.  of  the  former  and  1  bushel  of  the  latter  to  the 
load.  Preparing  three-light  frames  and  planting  them  with  Cuoum. 
bers.  Patting  Jargonelle  Pears  in  gauze  bags  to  protect  them  from 
wasps,  &o.  Nailing  and  tying-in  leading  shoots  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  Tying-ont  and  picking  blooms  off  Fuchsias  intended  for 
exhibition  at  the  end  of  August.  Picking  over  borders  of  carpet 
bedding.  Taking  lights  off  early  Peach  house,  and  well  waterijg 
the  borders.  Laying  Strawberry  runners  in  pieces  of  turf,  4  in. 
square,  which  have  previously  been  soaked  in  manure. water.  Fruit 
in  use  for  dessert: — Pines,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Figs,  Plnms,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants. 

July  31. — Sowing  Black. seeded  Brown  Cos  and  All  the  Tear 
Round  Lettuce,  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radish,  also  a  large  border  of 
Early  Horn  Carrots  for  autumn  use.  Potting  a  large  batch  of  Pri. 
mulas  and  Cinerarias  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  Taking  np  and  stow- 
iug  away  Shallots  and  Garlic  in  a  cool  shed.  Earthing-up  Celery 
whilst  it  is  perfectly  dry.  Turning  a  large  heap  of  manure  for  Mush- 
room bed.  Stopping  laterals  through  all  Vineries  where  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  Hoeing,  cleaning,  and  watering  amongst  late  Peas. 
Taking  np  a  border  of  Early  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes  and  laying 
them  in  the  sun  to  get  green  for  seed.  Watering  Celery  and  Caali. 
flowers.     Commenced  summer  pruning  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

August  1. — Sowing  Turnips.  Putting  in  a  few  Pelargonium 
cuttings.  Staking  Chrysanthemums.  Tying  out  Tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums for  exhibition.  Prnning  and  nailing  Plum  trees.  Clearing 
off  a  large  piece  of  Peas,  and  digging  the  ground  for  other  crops. 
Pulling  up  pickling  Onions  and  laying  them  out  to  dry.  Stopping 
and  nailing  the  shoots  of  Tomatoes  on  walls.  Giving  the  late 
Vineries  a  good  soaking  of  guano- water.  Watering  the  Pines  all 
through ;  also  Celery,  Broccoli,  Lettuce,  and  Endive. 

Aug.  2. — Sowing  Mignonette  in  pots  ;  also  Telegraph  Cucumber. 
Planting  two  three-light  pits  with  Parsley  for  winter  use.  Renovating 
linings  round  all  Melon  and  Cucumber  frames.  Digging  large  piece 
of  ground  (previously  occupied  by  Peas)  for  Cabbages.  Gathering 
Apricots  and  Gooseberries  for  preserving.  Earthing  up  Cardoons  and 
Celery.  Dutch-hoeing  amongst  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Giving 
carpet  bedding  and  other  borders  a  good  soaking  of  water. 

Aug.  3. — Sowing  large  piece  of  Spinach  ;  also  in  a  pit  Oshorn's 
Early  Forcing  Bean  to  succeed  the  outdoor  crops.  Planting-out 
Wheeler's  Imperial  and  Carter's  Heartwell  Early  Marrow  Cabbage, 
on  ground  previously  occupied  by  Peas,  and  well  watering  them. 
Re-potting  batch  of  Ferns  and  Drac^uas  for  dinner  table.  Cutting 
last  few  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  putting  their 
stalks  in  bottles  of  water  so  that  the  house  maybe  thrown  open  in 
order  to  ripen  the  wood.  Spawning  Mushroom  bed  at  a  declining 
temperature  of  80°.  Earthing-up  Leeks,  thinning  Turnips  and 
Spinach,  gathering  Tomatoes  from  plants  grown  in  pots  in  Pine, 
houses.  Watering  out.door  Tomatoes,  late-planted  Celery,  Carrots, 
and  Radishes. 

Aug.  4. — Sowing  a  bed  of  Early  White  Naples  Onions  for  use  in 
spring.  Pulling  np  one  portion  of  spring-sown  Onions  to  dry. 
Weeding  and  cleaning  Box  edging  in  kitchen  garden.  Rolling  gravel 
walks  after  rain.  Gathering  Gherkins,  Cucumbers,  Cauliflower, 
Onions,  &c.,  for  mixed  Pickles.  Clearing  off  large  piece  of  Rasp, 
berry  canes  ;  also  a  piece  of  Broad  and  Dwarf  Beans.  Putting 
together  six  cartloads  of  manure,  adding  20  lb.  of  salt,  and  one 
bushel  of  soot  to  the  load,  and  giving  the  whole  a  good  turning  for 
Celery  trenches.  Watering  Peach.house  ;  also  Cabbage  plants,  Let. 
tuce,  Endive,  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans. 


Hardy  Flowers. 

Annuals. — It  is  in  the  flower  fields  at  Dedham  and  St.  Osyth  that 
one  can  see  annuals  in  perfection  ;  the  land  is  well  suited  to  them, 
and  it  is  thoroughly  and  richly  tilled  ;  it  is  kept  clean  and  clear  from 
weeds,  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  secure  a  fine  head  of  bloom  and 
an  abundant  harvest  of  seed.  What  marvellous  patches  of  colour 
are  seen  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Stour  at  Dedham !  Take,  for 
instance,  Dunnett'a  extra  dwarf  crimson  Candytuft,  which  is  of  a 
rich  reddish-purple  hue  when  in  full  bloom,  and  one  of  the  finest 
selections  found  in  this  group ;  or  the  glowing  carmine-red  of  Clarkia 
integripetala  pulcherrima  ;  the  deep  crimson  of  Viscaria  cardinalia  ; 
the  golden  radiance  of  Eaohscholtzia  orocea ;  the  brilliant  orange, 
scarlet  of  Nasturtium  Tom  Thumb  Scarlet;  the  striking  vermilion 
hue  of  Nasturtium  King  of  Tom  Thumbs ;  the  soft  snow-white  of 
Leptosiphon  densifloras  albus  ;  the  azure-blue  NemophiU  insignia, 
and  the  charming  rosy.pink  of  the  Red  Lavatera.  These  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  those  named  give  the  most  effective 
groups  to  be  met  with.  These  are  all  brilliantly.ooloured  annuals, 
and  their  remarkable  prolificacy  of  flower  is  not  one  of  the  least  of 
the  recommendations  attaching  to  them. 

Dahlias. — The  prevailing  rains  are  greatly  helping  the  growth  of 
Dahlias,  but  warm  weather  is  sadly  needed  to  give  that  fine  develop, 
ment  which  the  cultivator  notes  with  so  much  approval.  The  soil 
about  the  plants  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  be  stirred  ooca. 
sionally  to  keep  it  open.  The  side-shoots  require  to  be  tied  out  to 
stakes  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough,  so  as  to  keep  the  centre  stem 
as  fully  exposed  as  possible.  When  hot,  dry  weather  prevails,  the 
plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  being  watered  overhead  in  the  even, 
ings  through  a  fine.rosed  watering  pot. 

DiANTHUS. — The  annual  varieties  are  now  getting  into  fall  bloom. 
There  is  the  well-known  Indian  Pink  (Dianthus  chinensis)  and  its 
double  form ;  both  are  now  in  flower,  and  they  contain  very  charming 
varieties,  especially  those  having  fringed  edges.  I  have  recently 
seen  some  selections  from  the  Indian  Pink  with  brilliant  red  and 
white  flowers  that  had  an  unusual  vividness  of  character,  and  which 
were  of  great  value  for  cutting  from.  Then  there  is  the  pretty  dwarf 
Dianthus  Heddewigii  and  its  fringed  variety,  laciniatus,  both  large 
and  rich  in  colour.  The  beat  soil  for  these  annual  Dianthus  is  one  of 
a  light  sandy  nature.  The  seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  a  requisite  distance  when  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  be  handled. 

Tropjeolums. — One  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  dwarf  varieties  is 
Carter's  Ruby  Queen,  the  colour  of  which  is  remarkably  distinct  and 
good,  being  of  a  ruby-red  hue,  which  stands  well,  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  with  remarkable  freedom.  Another  is  Lustrous,  that  has 
vivid  dark  crimson  flowers  of  remarkably  flne  shape  and  freely  pro. 
duced  ;  a  variety  named  carmiuatum  has  rosy. cerise  flowers,  and  is 
very  effective  in  a  mass.  The  best  yellow  is  one  called  New  Golden  j 
this  has  golden.yellow  flowers  with  maroon  spots,  and  is  very  free 
and  effective.  These  dwarf  Tropaeolums  make  capital  bedding  plants, 
but  in  order  that  they  should  be  dwarf  and  tree-blooming,  a  selection 
of  two  or  three  of  the  most  suitable  plants  should  be  made  in  summer, 
and  be  increased  in  the  autumn  by  means  of  cuttings.  Plants 
obtained  in  this  way  rarely  seed,  which  is  of  material  assistance  in 
prolonging  the  head  of  bloom.  If  a  few  cuttings  be  struck  in 
autumn  they  can  be  made  to  furnish  a  number  of  plants  in  spring  if 
placed  in  heat  and  forced  into  growth. 

Violets. — Well-established  plants  of  Violets  are  now  throwing  out 
strong  runners,  and  if  a  stone  be  placed  on  each  so  as  to  press  them 
to  the  soil,  good  strong  plants  can  soon  be  obtained.  As  soon  as  they 
have  begun  to  root  into  the  soil  the  runners  should  be  lifted  and 
planted  out  in  a  piece  of  well-prepared  ground  in  the  form  of  a  bed, 
and  they  will  yield  fine  flowers  early  in  autumn  and  winter,  if  the 
weather  be  at  all  open  and  warm.  The  state  of  the  weather  has 
much  to  do  with  the  production  of  flowers. — D. 


Daring  Declaration  of  the  Plan  of  Creation.— An  assertion  as  daring  as 
any  with  which  we  are  painf  ullyf  amiliar  amongst  tlie  eccentricities  of  the  pulpit, 
occurs  in  the  *'  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  for  July  7, 1377.  Referring  to  a  plant  of 
Pelargonium  tricolor  at  Dropmore,  the  writer  says  : — *'  Tfcie  objecL  of  the  diver- 
sity in  colour  in  the  wild  flower  ia  to  serve  as  a  signpost  to  insects,  wiiich  are 
by  its  guidance  induced  to  visit  the  flower  where  they  can  best  get  the  honey, 
and  where  at  the  same  time  their  aid  is  most  efficient  in  fertilizing  the  flower — 
a  wonderful  contrivance,  the  whole  significance  of  which  is  lost  by  the  average 
florist."  We  would  ask,  what  is  "  the  object "  of  the  Creator  in  the  case  of  a 
Pelargonium,  the  flowers  of  which  have  no  *'  diversity  in  colour  ?  "  But  we 
prefer  not  to  tempt  the  man  to  sin  again.  Besides,  the  '*  average  florist,"  who 
is  evidently  regarded  by  the  writer  as  a  fool,  should  always  avoid  questioning 
the  average  botanist,  who  is  such  a  very  supsrior  creature.—"  Gardeners* 
Magazine." 
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HARDY  FLOWERS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

TuE  cool  weather  during  the  past  week  has  improved  vegeta- 
tion wonderfully ;  all  plants  are  making  a  rapid  growth,  and 
many  are  flowering  luxuriantly,  some,  toe,  of  the  early  flowering 
plants  are  making  a  second  growth,  and  will  flower  again 
later  on.  At  the  trial  grounds  of  Mr.  Barr  at  Tooting  there 
is  a  fine  display  of  annuals,  grown  with  the  idea  of  testing 
their  respective  merits ;  among  them  I  noticed  Leptosiphon 
roseus  (reminding  one  of  a  strong-growing  Androsace),Clarkias 
in  every  shade  of  colour  (both  single  and  double),  Tropa3olums, 
Oollinsias,  Nemophilas,  and  a  host  of  other  fine  plants.  Lilies 
are  abundant  (especially  the  Californian  and  elegans  sections) ; 
the  tigrinum  and  speciosum  groups  look  well  and  promise  a 
fine  display.  Oxalis  lasiandra  is  very  attractive,  certainly  one 
of  the  best  of  the  genus,  growing  1  ft.  in  height  with  numerous 
purplish  rose  flowers  ;  0.  lupinifolia  is  also  very  good,  being 
distinct  in  both  foliage  and  flower.  Triteleia  laxa  and  Murray- 
ana,  when  better  known,  will  be  found  in  every  garden,  being 
hardy,  easily  grown,  rapid  of  increase,  and  producing  an 
abundance  of  Tyrian  purple  flowerj,  on  stems  1  ft.  in  height ; 
there  is  a  fine  companion  for  these,  Calliprora  lutea,  with  large 
heads  of  yellow  flowers,  equally  showy,  and  well  worth  cultiva  • 
tion.  Allium  acuminatum  is  a  pretty  dwarf  species  with  rosy 
Durple  flowers;  and  A.  descendens,  3  ft.  high,  has  close 
spherical  heads  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  Many  of  the  Japanese 
Irises  are  in  flower  still ;  Iris  Ka3mpferi  forms  a  grand  group 
of  border  plants,  bearing  flowers  of  every  shade  of  colour, 
and  of  immense  size,  looking  more  like  Clematises  than  Irises. 
Coreopsis  tenuifolia  is  a  pretty  species  with  deep  yellow  flowers 
on  slender  stems  "2  ft.  high  ;  Sisyrinchium  odoratissiraum  is  a 
rare  species,  the  flowers  before  expansion  being  striped  like 
a  barber's  pole,  the  inside  of  a  creamj;- white,  and  the  perfume 
very  fragrant.  At  Parker's,  there  is  a  good  display,  and  I 
noticed  many  good  plants,  especially  his  new  Pea,  which  was 
justly  certificated  last  week  ;  it  is  similar  in  every  respect  to 
the  old  Everlasting  Pea,  but  with  deep  crimson  flowers  which 
shine  out  conspicuously  from  the  other  varieties  near  which 
it  is  planted.  Cyauanthus  lobatus,  a  rare  Himalayan  plant, 
of  prostrate  habit,  light  green  foliage,  and  large  Vinca-liko 
blossoms  of  a  light  blue,  is  an  old  plant,  but  one  rarely  met 
with.  Omphalodes  Luoilias  is  a  very  fine  plant,  being  1  ft.  or 
more  across,  and  covered  with  azure  blue  flowers.  Spigelia 
Marylandica  with  long  tubular  crimson  green-tipped  flowers  on 
stems  1  ft.  high,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  North  American 
plants ;  and  beside  it  I  noticed  (although  not  yet  in  flower) 
Rhexia  virginica,  which  a  month  or  so  later  will  form  hand- 
some bushes  covered  with  large  rosy  purple  flowers  :  this  and 
the  preceding  like  a  cool  shady  spot  in  peat  or  leaf -mould. 
Scolymus  grandiflorus,both  here  and  at  Tottenham,forms  a  very 
attractive  plant,  smothered  as  it  is  with  golden  yellow  flowers  ; 
although  a  Thistle,  it  is  a  good  plant  and  will  repay  careful 
cultivation.  Hypericum  tomentosum,  a  woolly-leaved  species, 
is  very  distinct  and  pretty,  and  so  is  the  old  Nierembergia 
rivularis,  which  is  flowering  freely  in  pots,  its  large  salver-like 
flowers  on  stems  2  in.  in  height  completely  covering  the  pots. 
Many  of  the  Campanulas  are  flowering  freely,  and  form  very 
showy  masses;  they  are  excellent  edging  plants.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  border  perennials  is  Lythrum  roseum  super- 
bum,  which,  if  well  known,  would  be  in  great  request ;  and  if 
planted  against  a  row  of  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  the  crimson  spikes  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  delicate  fringe  of  the  Acer.  Delphiniums  are  in  grand 
condition,  exhibiting  every  shade  of  blue,  from  the  sky  blue  of 
D.  formosum  Belladonna  to  the  ultramarine  blue  of  the  old  D. 
grandiflorum.  At  the  Hale  Farm  perennials  are  looking  well, 
and  as  this  class  of  plants  is  grown  to  a  great  extent  the 
masses  of  some  of  the  bright  colours  form  a  verv  imposing 
sight.  Fancy  a  bed  of  500  plants  of  the  double  scarlet 
Lychnis  in  full  bloom,  and  every  head  of  very  double  flowers 
3  in.  across ;  the  double  white  is  also  in  flower,  but  not  so 
attractive  as  the  scarlet.  Hypericum  olympicum  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended,  it  will  grow  anywhere,  and  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus ;  Oxalis  floribunda  is 
another  fine  plant  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  said,  it  would 
make  a  fine  bedding  plant  as  it  is  in  flower  for  four  or  five 
months,  producing  during  that  time  myriads  of  bright  rose- 
coloured   flowers.     These  perpetual-flowering  perennials  are 


invaluable,  and  everyone  should  make  a  point  of  selecting  those 
which  remain  the  longest  in  bloom ;  there  are  several  other 
varietiesTvith  lilac.white  and  crimson  flowers.  Dianthus  Atkinsi 
(flowers  as  large  as  a  shilling  of  aflery  orimsou  colour  blooniing 
four  months),  is  the  best  of  the  perpetual-flowering  Dian- 
thuses.     Callirhoo  involucrata  and  Modto'a  goranioides  are  two 


Showy  Ti^cr  Lily  (LiUam  tigriaum  spleadens). 

pretty  Malvaceous  plants,  the  flowers  of  both  being  largo  and 
high  coloured,  invaluable  for  the  front  row  of  the  border  or 
on  rockwork  ;  both  kinds  thrive  in  a  sunny  spot  on  sandy  soil. 
Aquilegia  Bertoloni  is  the  only  Columbine  in  flower,  about 
1  ft.  in  height,  with  deep  indigo-purple  blossoms  and  yellow 
anthers.  CEnothera  montana  is  a  new  species,  with  the  habit  of 
GE.  acaulis,  and  yellow  flowers  larger  than  CE.  macrocarpa  ; 
the  latter  is  flowering  freely.  Bpilobium  oboordatura  (the 
Rocky  Mountain  Willow  Herb)  is  flowering  more  freely  than 
usual,  and  is  certainly  a  desirable  plant ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of 
rosy-purple  colour.  Campanula  cenisia,  growing  near,  with 
numerous  light  blue  flowers,  is  a  fine  companion  for  it.  The 
scarlet-flowered  Iceland  Poppy  (Papaver  nudicaule  miniatum) 
is  very  attractive,  slender  stem  18  in.  high,  with  moderate- 
sized  scarlet  flowers  ;  it  blooms  abundantly,  when  well  esta- 
blished, for  at  least  two  months ;  the  white  variety  is  also  very 


Globe  Thistlo  (KcMnops  Ritio). 


Xeranlhemum  anntium. 


showy.  Several  of  the  American  Phloxes — P.  ovata  and  P. 
divaricata — are  still  very  gay ;  both  are  first-class  plants.  Agro- 
stemma  flos- Jovis  is  a  dwarf  perennial  plant,  with  pink  flowers. 
Diplopappus  chrysophyllus  is  a  conspicuous  shrub,  stem  and 
under  surface  of  the  foliage  of  a  peculiar  golden-yellow  colour, 
each  branch  terminating  with  clusters  of  white  flowers.  Rosa 
rugosa  and  the  white  variety  are  flowering  freely,  the  dark 
green  abundant  foliage  forming  a  good  background  for  the 
flowers.  Silene  fimbriata,  many  of  the  herbaceous  Clematis, 
Adenophoras,  Campanulas,  Bpilobiums,  and  Oimicifugas  arc 
striving  their  utmost  to  outvie  their  neighbours  in  brilliancy 
and  number  of  flowers,  but  these  are  completely  eclipsed  by 
the  Mexican  Dahlias,  which  are  just  expanding  their  bright- 
coloured  blossoms.  A.  P. 
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Schizopetalum  Walkeri, 


GrindeUa  squarrosa. 


Lavatera  trimestris. 


Argemone  grandiflora. 


Marsh  Swertia  (S,  perennis). 


-•^to. 


A^ 


Bear's  Breech  (Acanthus  mollis). 


Malope  trifida. 


Willow  Herb  (Epilobium  spicatum). 


Shortia  californica. 


Purple  Scabious   (Scabiosa  atropiu-purea). 
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THE     FRUIT     CROPS. 


METROPOLITAN  AND   SOUTH-EASTERN   DIVISION. 

Middlesex. — XJxbridge  District. — Apples  in  orchards  are  a 
failure ;  on  trained  trees  a  good  crop  ;  with  me,  Hawthornden  is 
the  best  this  year.  Of  Pears  we  have  almost  Done,  and  what  few  we 
have  are  all  more  or  less  cracted  and  blackened  by  frost.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  middling,  about  halt  a  crop.  Of  Plums  we  have 
none  in  orchards,  and  but  few  on  walls,  on  which  the  best  is 
Victoria.  Apricots  are  a  partial  crop.  Figs  good.  Strawberries 
good  in  some  places,  in  others  middling;  Sir  Charles  Napier  and 
President  are  the  two  best  with  us  this  season.  Of  Gooseberries  we 
have  a  good  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Raspberries  and 
Currants.  Filberts  are  a  heavy  crop  everywhere,  and  Walnuts  are 
also  good.  I  may  add  that  Potato  crops  look  promising  in  and  around 
this  neighbourhood,  no  disease  being  as  yet  apparent. — G.  Brush. 

Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick.— The  state  of  the 
fruit  crops  in  this  district  is  very  deplorable.  Those  who  recommend 
so  enthusiastically  the  great  extension  of  fruit  cultivation  in  this 
country,  and  talk  of  the  immense  profits  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
require  only  the  experience  of  a  few  such  seasons  a?  this  to  teach 
them  that  fruit-growing  in  England  is  a  very  precarious  occupation 
— one  crop  in  seven  being  about  a  safe  calculation.  Commencing  with 
the  smaller  fruits.  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.,  are  a 
full  average  crop  and  excellent  in  quality.  Pears  are  very  scarce  ; 
hundreds  of  trees — standards,  dwarfs,  cordons  of  all  kinds  and  in  all 
situations  not  bearing  a  single  fruit.  The  only  variety  bearinga  full 
crop  is  Aston  Town,  large  standard  trees  of  which  are  heavily  laden. 
The  Hessle,  which  is  almost  always  to  be  depended  upon,  has  about 
half  a  crop.  There  are  also  a  few  Jargonelles,  and  one  vertical  cor. 
don  tree  of  Prince  Imperial  on  a  sheltered  part  of  a  wall  is  yielding 
a  very  fine  crop.  Apples  are  more  abundant,  but  far  under  the 
average,  with  the  exception  of  certain  varieties,  such  as  Hawthorn, 
den,  Stirling  Castle,  a  useful  sort;  Small's  Admirable  (which  is 
bearing  a  heavy  crop).  Lord  Saffield,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  some 
varieties  of  Nonpareil.  Plums  are  an  entire  blank.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  walls  and  in  unheated  houses  are  about  one-fourth  of  a 
crop.  Cherries  (with  the  exception  of  Morellos)  are  entirely  wanting. 
Figs,  good  crop.  Filberts,  a  very  heavy  crop.  Blossom  was  abundant; 
and  the  actual  frost  was  not  severe.  'The  loss  I  attribute  to  the  long, 
continued  cold  and  the  absence  of  sunshine  during  the  flowering  and 
setting  period. — A.  P.  B. 

Kent. — Bridge  Castle,  Tonbridge  Wells.— Of  Apricots  we 
have  none  this  season,  and  Peaches  only  occur  where  they  are  well 
sheltered.  Pears  on  walls  are  good,  and  on  standards  half  a  crop. 
Apples  are  an  excellent  crop.  Figs  are  good,  and  Nuts  very  plentiful. 
Currants,  Easpberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries  plentiful,  but 
the  last  are  small.  Cherries  are  a  good  crop  ;  but  of  Plums  we  have 
none.  We  are  400  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  escape  to  a  great  extent 
spring  frosts.— J.  Bust. 

Tunstall,  near  Sittingbourne.— The   Cherries  in  Kent 

have  again  been  a  short  crop,  and  not  much  unlike  last  year  as  to 
produce  :  the  early  sorts  were  all  more  or  less  much  cut.  The  sorts 
that  stood  our  need  best  are  the  Bigarreau,  English,  and  Florence  ; 
Governor  Wood  (a  sort  not  much  yet  tried)  promises  to  be  a  hardy 
and  good  cropper  in  an  adverse  season.  Plums  are  the  worst  crop 
known  for  years.  Pears  again  a  bad  crop,  the  commoner  sorts 
having  the  advantage.  Apples  are  diversified  :  at  places  a  fair  crop, 
others  only  a  sprinkling.  I  doubt  if  there  be  half  a  crop  anywhere. 
In  sheltered  places  Cobnuts  will  be  plentiful,  and  Walnuts  are  a  very 
fair  crop.  Gooseberries  have  been  fine,  and  a  fair  although  not  a 
heavy  crop.  Black  Currants  a  moderate  crop  at  most  places,  but  they 
do  not  grow  out  much.  Red  Currants  are  better.  On  walls  the  crop 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.,  is  probably  the  worst  known  for  years. 
The  trees  also  are  much  injured  from  the  cold  spring.  Figs  promise 
to  be  an  abundant  and  good  crop. —  G.  W. 

"Wierton,   Maidstone. — In    the  garden  here  we  have  a 

fair  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Plums  are  a  light  crop  ;  the 
best  are  Prince  of  Wales  and  Diamond.  Cherries  are  not  a  full  crop. 
Figs  are  a  heavier  crop  than  I  have  seen  for  some  years  past.  Apples 
are  a  light  crop,  the  best  being  King  of  Pippins,  Eibston  Pippin, 
Cellini,  Margil,  and  Winter  Hawthornden.  Strawberries  are  not  a 
full  crop,  as  much  of  the  bloom  was  imperfect  and  small.  Raspberries 
are  a  fine  crop.  Gooseberries  of  most  kinds  are  a  heavy  crop,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Currants  of  all  kinds.  Pears  are  a  very 
light  crop,  with  the  exception  of  Knight's  Monarch,  which  always 
bears  well.  In  orchards  and  fruit  plantations  the  Apple  crop  is 
equally  light  as  in  gardens.  The  best  croppers  are  King  of  Pippins, 
Eibston  Pippin,  Graham's  Pile  Russet  (a  good  keeping,  useful 
variety),  and  Stone'sApple,  a  kind  not  so  well  known  as  itdeservesto 


be,  as  it  always  bears  well,  and  is  a  large  kitchen  Apple,  fit  for  use  as 
soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  gather  ;  it  is  a  good  market  Apple,  and 
one  which  keeps  sound  till  Christmas.  It  was  raised  by  a  farmer 
named  Stone  in  this  neighbourhood.  Common  Pears  are  plentiful. 
Cherries  have  produced  a  better  crop  than  was  expected,  the  kinds 
being  Bigarreau,  Kentish,  and  Flemish.  Gooseberries  are  a  heavy 
crop  and  fine  ;  these  receive  high  cultivation  which  answers  well, 
as  some  growers  produce  from  2000  to  3000  bushels  in  one  season. 
Currants  of  all  kinds  are  a  heavy  crop ;  comparing  Lee's  Prolific 
Black  the  other  day.  with  Black  Naples  I  could  see  no  difference 
between  the  two ;  they  are  in  all  respects  alike.  Nuts  are  a  good 
crop.  Cobs  being  the  principal  sort ;  thsre  are  still  a  few  Filberts, 
but  these  are  not  so  much  grown  as  in  former  years  ;  they  do  not 
succeed  so  well  under  trees  as  ia  an  open  situation. — W.  Divers. 

Surrey.  —  Combe  Lane,  Kingston-on-Thames. — Apples 
on  orchard  trees  throughout  this  neighbourhood  are  a  fair  crop,  but 
on  pruned  trees  ia  gardens  there  are  but  few.  Apricots  are  a  total 
failure  both  on  walls  and  in  orchard. houses.  Cherries  are  a  thin 
crop,  but  of  some  sorts,  such  as  Florence  and  Morello,  there  is  a  fair 
supply.  Currants,  both  Eed  and  White,  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  while 
Black  Currants  are  rather  light.  Gooseberries  are  a  good  crop,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Mulberries.  Of  Pears,  there  are  none  on 
standards,  and  they  are  very  thin  generally,  in  some  places  none  at 
all,  even  on  walls;  in  pots  they  are  no  better,  although  they  had  the 
benefit  of  artificial  protection.  Peaches  are  a  thin  crop,  in  most 
places  none  at  all,  and  the  trees  are  only  JQst  getting  over  the  effects 
of  the  late  cold  spring.  Of  Plums  we  have  none  whatever,  either  on 
standards  or  on  walls.  Easpberries  are  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries  a 
heavy  and  good  crop.  Figs  plentiful  where  loosely  trained  on  walls. 
Filberts  are  an  exceedingly  heavy  crop.  Walnuts  are  a  good  crop 
in  some  places. — Williaii  Denning. 

Sussex. — Petworth  Park. — Apples  are  an  average  crop  ;  iu 
some  orchards  plentiful.  Pears  very  thin.  Plums  quite  a  failure, 
with  the  exception  of  Damsons,  of  which  there  are  a  few.  Cherries 
are  a  fair  crop  in  some  places,  none  on  many  trees ;  the  late  rains 
have  so  spoiled  the  greater  part  that  they  have  not  been  gathered, 
especially  Bigarreaus.  Apricots  are  a  failure,  except  under  glass 
copings.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  the  same.  Pigs  promise  an 
abundant  crop  ;  also  Mulberries,  Quinces,  and  Medlars.  Nuts  and 
•Filberts  are  everywhere  plentiful.  Outdoor  Grapes  look  very  pro. 
mising  for  a  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  were  plentiful  for  a  short 
time  only,  on  account  of  the  hot,  dry  weather  then  experienced ;  I 
have,  however,  plenty  yet  on  young  plants  that  were  well  watered  ; 
iu  five  weeks  only  jin.  of  rain  fell,  while  during  the  past  few  days 
we  have  had  over  3  in.  Gooseberries  and  Currants — Black,  White, 
and  Eed — are  abundant.  Easpberries  are  poor  in  some  places,  but 
abundant  and  fine  in  a  few  gardens.  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and 
moat  kinds  of  other  good  fruits  grown  iu  this  locality  are  excellent, 
and  they  consist  of  many  good  old  varieties. — George  Breese. 

Hampshire. — Heckfield,  Winchfield. — There  was  as  bright 
a  promise  for  a  good  fruit  harvest  at  blossoming  time  as  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen,  and  certainly  I  have  never  known  a  more 
complete  failure  of  fruit  crops  generally  than  we  have  this  year,  the 
sharp  frost  which  occurred  during  the  month  of  May  being  almost 
the  sole  cause  of  their  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  though  well 
protected,  did  not  open  their  blossoms  kindly ;  I  therefore  think  the 
wet  autumn  and  consequent  immature  state  of  the  wood  had  some, 
thing  to  do  with  their  failure,  which  is  quite  complete.  Apples 
hereabouts  are  half  a  crop  ;  the  following  kinds  are  fruiting  freely, 
viz.,  Keswick  Codlin,  Golden  Noble,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Deux  Ans,  Lord 
Snffield,  Nelson's  Glory,  and  Hawthornden.  Apricots  are  about  a 
third  of  a  crop,  Moor  Park  being  the  best.  Cherries  (Morellos),  a 
full  crop ;  others  very  scarce.  Pears  are  a  good  crop  on  walls  of  all 
aspects,  but  on  standards  and  pyramids  there  are  none.  Of  the 
following  we  have  heavy  crops  on  walls  : — Hacon's  Incomparable, 
Seckle,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Ranee,  Passe  Colmar,  Easter  Beurro, 
Beurre  Diel,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont, 
and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Plums  are  very  scarce  generally  ;  the 
following  kinds  on  a  west  wall  are,  however  good,  viz..  Purple  Gage, 
Belgian  Purple,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Magnum  Bonum.  All  small 
fruits  are  abundant,  and  remarkably  free  from  blight  or  aphides. 
Strawberries  have  been  extra  good.  The  following  are  our  best 
kinds :  —  President,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  La  Grosse 
Sacree,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  Potatoes  are 
as  yet  free  from  disease. — W.  Wildsmith. 

Berkshire. — Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. — Although  wo 
had  10°  of  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  StU  of  May,  that  was  not 
alone  the  cause  of  failure  as  regards  many  kinds  of  fruit,  as  at  that 
time  the  trees  were  well  protected  with  foliage.  The  loss  of  the 
crop  of  stone  fruit,  such  as  that  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Plums, 
must  be  attributed  to  a  continuation  of  cold,  sunless  weather  after 
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the  fruit  was  set.  Apples  in  this  locality  are  generally  below  the 
average ;  Rosemary  Rasset,  Pomona,  Frogmore  Prolific,  and  Blen. 
heim  are,  however,  carrying  heavy  crops.  Pears  on  walls  are  very 
thin  and  on  standards  are  a  partial  failure.  Plums  are  a  total  failure. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  very  thin.  Nuts  plentiful,  and  Walnuts  thin, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  where  there  is  a  good  crop. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  good  average  crops. 
Strawberries  were  late  but  plentiful,  and  of  fair  quality ;  the  best 
were  Fairy  Queen,  Cockscomb,  Mr.  Eadolyffe,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  J.  Powell,  and  Aromatic. — J.  Powell. 

Welford  Park,  Newbury. — Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 

and  Plums,  including  Damsons,  are  an  entire  failure  here  this  year. 
Of  Cherries  we  have  an  average  crop  of  May  Duke  and  Elton  ;  other 
sorts  are  very  scarce  ;  Morellos  set  an  average  crop,  but  fully  half  of 
them  have  dropped  off.  Pigs  are  good,  and  look  well  at  present. 
We  have  but  few  Pears  :  the  best  are  Beurre  Ranee,  Passe  Colmar, 
and  Glou  Morceau,  all  on  walls.  Of  Apples  we  have  an  average  crop 
on  Northern  Greening,  Keswick  Godlin,  Eolinville  Seedling,  Broad- 
eyed  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  and  nearly  an  average  of 
Alfriston,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini,  Cookie  Pippin,  Dutch  Codlin, 
Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Mannington's 
Pearmain,  and  Cornish  Aromatic.  The  Northern  Greening  has  only 
failed  once  in  eighteen  years ;  it  is  by  far  the  most  useful  culinary 
variety  which  we  possess,  being  in  use  from  the  beginning  of 
October  till  the  middle  of  June.  Strawberries  are  an  average  crop. 
Red  and  White  Currants  a  full  average.  Black  Currants  under  an 
average,  but  very  fine  in  quality.  Raspberries  about  an  average.— 
Charles  Ross. 

Cottage  rarm,  Sulhampstead. — I  possess  some  forty 

varieties  of  the  Plum  tribe,  and  one  half-pint  of  fruit  is  the  fullest 
measure  of  my  crop,  and  this  is  the  usual  complement  hereabouts. 
Of  Pears  we  have  none  upon  open  standards,  but  upon  walls  a  fair 
crop  is  proffered.  I  have  some  two  acres  of  orcharding,  and  it  is 
said  that  I  am  better  off  for  Apples  than  most  people  ;  I  have  a  good 
half  crop,  and  the  limit  in  this  neighbourhood  will  not  reach  to  half 
a  crop,  as  by  far  the  majority  of  the  trees  that  have  come  within  my 
ken  are  without  fruit.  A  dozen  fair.sized  Walnut  trees  will  produce 
me  about  a  bushel,  and  Walnuts  are  a  meagre  crop  generally ;  but  of 
Filberts,  Cob,  and  common  Nuts,  the  yield  is  quite  an  average  one. 
Cherries  are  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Strawberries  may  be 
considered  a  good  crop,  and  Gooseberries,  Garrauts,  and  Raspberries 
are  abundant.  Odds  and  ends,  such  as  Figs,  Mulberries,  and  Grapes 
upon  open  walls,  promise  well.  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines 
are  a  complete  failure. — Robert  Fenn. 

Bearwood. — Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  very  thin  crop 

in  this  neighbourhood,  the  trees  having  suffered  greatly  during  the 
trying  winter  and  spring  months.  Peach  blister  has  never  been  so 
bad  as  it  is  this  year,  and  mildew  following  has  made  sad  havoc  with 
the  trees.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Apricots,  many  trees  of  which 
are  killed.  Of  Plums  we  have  none  on  walls  or  standards.  Pears  on 
walls  are  a  very  fair  crop,  but  on  standards  they  are  thin.  Apples 
are  a  fair  average  crop,  and  Cherries  on  walls  are  good.  Filberts  too 
are  fine.  Of  Strawberries  many  were  killed  through  the  winter  ;  the 
recent  rains  have,  however,  much  improved  the  crop,  which  is  a  fair 
average  one.  Bush  fruits  are  very  good,  I  may  add  that  our  Potato 
crops  are  all  that  can  be  wished  for ;  early  sorts  have  been  good,  and 
later  kinds  are  very  promising,  and  quite  free  from  disease,  although 
I  hear  of  its  being  in  the  vicinity. — James  Tegg. 
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Huntingdonshire. — Ramsey  Abbey.— I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  Pears  and  Plums  so  complete  a  failure  as  they  are  this 
year,  and  the  same  may  almost  be  said  of  Apricots.  Peaches  are 
better;  in  fact.  Royal  George,  Grosse  Miguonne,  and  one  or  two 
others  are  carrying  good  crops.  Apples  generally  are  thin.  Cherries, 
with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  are  a  failure.  Figs  are  heavily  laden, 
especially  the  Brown  Turkey.  We  have  an  abundant  crop  of  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries,  and  the  fruit  is  very  fine, 
although  later  in  ripening  than  usual.  Strawberries  are  hardly  so 
good,  and  are  much  later  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  Open-air  Grapes 
are  very  late,  and  unless  the  autumn  be  fine  and  warm  they  will  not 
ripen.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  thin  j  indeed,  in  some  places  there  are 
scarcely  any.  In  my  opinion,  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
fruit  crops  this  season  may  be  traced  to  the  short  but  sharp  period  of 
drought  last  summer,  followed  as  it  was  by  an  exceptionally  wet 
autumn.  The  heat  and  drought  arrested  the  growth  prematurely, 
whilst  the  damp,  sunless  antnmn  caused  unusual  activity  too  late  in 
the  season,  and,  as  a  consequence,  bloom,  though  plentiful,  was  weak 
and  imperfect.  No  doubt  if  the  spring  had  been  genial  some  fruit 
would  have  set,  but  I  do  not  think  under  any  circumstance,  with  the 


wood  in  such  an  immature  condition,  that  a  good  crop  would  have 
been  gathered. — E.  Hobday. 

Buokinghamsliire. — Wycombe  Abbey. — Apples  are  abundant 
here  and  in  some  other  places  in  this  locality.  Of  Apricots  we  have  but 
few.  Cherries  are  about  a  fourth  of  a  crop.  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
we  have  scarcely  any.  Of  Plums  we  have  none  here,  a  few  excep. 
tions  elsewhere.  Pears  are  not  a  fourth  of  a  crop.  Currants  both 
kinds  plentiful  and  good.  Raspberries  a  good  crop.  Gooseberries  an 
average  crop.  Strawberries  very  good,  but  late.  Nuts  plentiful. 
Walnuts  a  very  light  crop.  Taken  as  a  whole  fruit  crops  in  this 
vicinity  will  fall  much  below  an  ordinary  average,  and  as  regards 
Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Apricots,  they  may  be  con. 
sidered  to  be  almost  a  total  failure,  a  circumstance  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  effect  of  the  severe  frosts  in  the  early  part  of  May. 
Apart  from  this  cause,  however,  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether  the 
Pear  crop  would  have  been  otherwise,  owing  to  the  superabundant 
quantity  of  bloasom  there  was  on  the  trees,  a  circumstance  which 
oftentimes  results  quite  contrary  to  what  is  anticipated. — Geo.  Thos. 
Miles. 

ITorthamptonshire.— Castle  Ashby.— Fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  inferior,  all  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  late  spring  frost,  which  in  some  cases  not 
only  destroyed  the  fruit-bloom,  but  seriously  injured  the  trees; 
although  well  covered,  in  many  instances  it  totally  killed  the  young 
growth,  and  in  some  cases  the  two  and  three.year  wood  of  the  Plum 
and  Apricot  trees ;  the  same  applies  to  the  Walnut,  Chestnut,  and 
many  other  early-growing  trees.  All  promised  well  for  a  good  and 
plentiful  fruit  season  until  the  spring  frost  did  its  work  of  destruo- 
tion.  Of  Apricots  we  have  none  ;  Apples,  very  few  ;  Pears,  Cherries, 
and  Plums,  none ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  a  few  ;  of  Strawberries 
we  have  abundance,  and  very  fine  ;  Red  Currants  in  every  way  excel, 
lent;  Black  Currants  half  a  crop,  but  fine  in  quality;  Gooseberries, 
a  medium  crop  ;  Raspberries,  a  few  ;  all  kinds  of  Hazel  Nuts  plen. 
tiful,  but  of  Walnuts  we  have  only  a  few. — George  Beech. 

Oxon. — Blenheim  Park. — I  have  little  to  report  on  the  state  of 
our  fruit  crops  beyond  disasters,  and  these,  too,  of  a  severe  character. 
Apricots,  covered  and  uncovered  alike,  are  quite  a  failure;  the  severe 
frosts  of  May  4,  5,  and  6  (9°,  11°,  and  8'  respectively),  .quite  shri. 
veiled  up  such  as  escaped  the  14°  and  16°  of  Feb.  28  and  March  1, 
when  they  were  in  full  flower.  Where  the  trees  have  not  died  back 
they  are  now  making  a  quantity  of  soft,  watery  wood,  which  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  will  be  diSicult  to  ripen ;  hence  there  is  not 
a  very  promising  prospect  for  next  season,  and  this,  too,  in  the  very 
home  of  the  Apricot.  The  failure  in  question  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
cottagers,  who  often  are  enabled  to  pay  their  yearly  rent  from  the 
products  of  their  Apricot  trees  alone.  Apples  are  about  half  a  crop, 
such  kinds  as  Hawthornden,  Keswick  and  other  Codlins,  Stirling 
Castle,  Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling 
being  about  the  best.  Cherries  are  scarce  ;  black  and  green  fly  have 
been  most  troublesome,  seeming  quite  to  disregard  the  usual  reme. 
dies,  with  the  season  so  evidently  in  their  favour.  Pears  and  Plums 
are  very  thin,  although  the  trees  presented  perfect  sheets  of  bloom. 
Nuts,  both  Filberts  and  Cobs,  are  a  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  have 
been  abundant  and  of  good  quality  ;  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier  being  found  good  trustworthy  sorts.  Rasp- 
berries and  Gooseberries  are  a  fair  crop,  especially  the  former. 
Currants,  both  Black  and  Red,  are  also  a  fair  crop,  and  excellent  in 
quality. — W.  Crump. 

WEST  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

Gloucestershire. — Ashton  Court,  Bristol. — In  this  locality 
the  Apple  crop  is  much  under  the  average,  and  a  very  partial  one  ;  in 
the  cider  orchards  there  will,  however,  be  fair  crops  on  late  flower, 
ing  kinds.  la  gardens  the  following  are  good  exceptions  to  the 
general  failure  :^  Hawthornden,  Alfriston,  Cellini,  Keddleston 
Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  Batch  Mignonne,  and  Boston  Russet.  The 
continued  east  winds  in  April  and  May,  combined  with  occasional 
sharp  frosts,  completely  destroyed  the  Pear  bloom,  consequently, 
that  crop  may  be  set  down  as  almost  a  complete  failure,  a  remark 
that  applies  in  fact  to  all  stone  fruits.  Strawberries  have  been  a 
good  crop,  the  best  being  Keen's  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  President,  John  Powell,  Amateur,  and  Eleanor.  Of  bush 
fruits,  all  are  good  with  the  exception  of  Raspberries.  Figs, 
Medlars,  and  Mulberries  promise  to  be  good  average  crops.  Common 
Nuts  in  the  woods  are  very  plentiful.  Walnuts  are  about  an  average. 
Fruit  trees  and  vegetation  generally  have  been  much  benefited  by 
the  late  rains,  and  are  making  rapid  growth.  I  may  add  that  the 
Potato  crop  promises  to  be  a  good  one ;  up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
seen  no  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  haulm  is  particularly  strong 
and  healthy. — John  Austen. 
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Herefordshire.— Stoke  Edith  Park. — Of  Apricots  we  have 
a  tolerably  good  crop,  and  the  trees,  which  for  some  time  looked  very 
disconsolate,  have  begun  to  grow  strongly,  so  mnch  so  that  I  have 
given  them  a  good  summer  pruning  (leaving  less  for  winter  pruning, 
much  of  which  in  the  case  of  the  Apricot  is  a  mistake).  I  have 
had  a  great  number  of  fruits  fall,  even  after  stoning,  a  circumstance 
that  never  occurred  with  me  before,  and  which  I  presume  to  be  the 
result  of  the  non.ripening  of  the  wood  last  autumn,  and  the  arrest  cf 
the  sap  in  this  immature  wood,  owing  to  the  frosts  which  occurred  in 
May ;  I  cover  with  Brittain's  garden  netting,  and  it  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Apricot  while  setting  its  fruit  to  give  a  good  soaking 
of  water  at  the  root,  mulching  immediately  afterwards  with  good 
stable  litter  1  ft.  deep.  Peaches  are  nearly  a  total  failure,  but  I  shall 
be  able  to  ripen  some  few — perhaps  200  ;  I  have  never  known  Peach 
blister  to  be  so  bad  as  it  is  this  season  ;  there  is  no  remedy  for  it  but 
stripping  off  the  affected  leaves  and  burning  them,  afterwards  wash- 
ing the  trees  well  with  a  good  engine,  and  giving  a  good  soaking  of 
water  at  the  roots  ;  the  soil,  too,  should  be  broken  up  to  aerate  the 
border,  thus  getting  the  trees  into  active  growth.  Royal  George, 
Belle  Bauce,  Noblesse,  and  Prince  of  Wales,  are  the  sorts  on  which 
I  have  fruit ;  the  show  of  bloom  was  very  fine  upon  all  the  trees, 
which  were  as  well  covered  as  the  Apricots.  Plums — standards, 
pyramids,  and  wall  trees — are  a  total  failure;  I  took  pains  to  have 
Green  Gages  on  walls  covered  with  double  1-in.  meah  netting,  but 
it  proved  useless.  Of  Damsons  we  have  none.  Pears  are  nearly  a 
total  failure,  all  the  earliest-flowering  sorts  are  quite  gone  ;  the  frost 
on  May  5  destroyed  the  embryo  fruit ;  on  that  morning  we  registered 
10°,  and  then  we  had  a  succession  of  starving  east  winds.  The  sorts 
of  Pears  which  I  have  been  able  to  save  are  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Benrre  Diel,  Leon  Le  Clerc  (Van  Mons),  all  on  a  south  wall.  Apples 
are  almost  a  failure  ;  I  would  recommend  Lord  Suffield  and  Stirling 
Castle  as  two  of  the  best  Apples — they  never  fail ;  and  I  find  that 
Northern  Greening,  Warner's  King,  and  Tower  of  Glamis  (in  culinary 
Apples),  have  been  able  to  resist  the  general  destruction.  In  our 
neighbourhood  we  have  a  local  Apple  named  Seek-no-Further,  which 
originated  in  these  gardens,  and  I  hear  that  it  is  carrying  vtry  good 
crops.  Early  cider  and  perry  fruits  are  not  good,  but  late  cider 
fruit  will  be  an  average  crop.  Of  Cherries  I  have  had  a  very  fine 
crop  of  the  Kentish  preserving  kind,  and  I  have  also  an  average  crop 
of  Morellos,  both  on  a  north  wall  and  on  bushes — bushes  or  pyra- 
mids should  be  more  extensively  used  for  general  culture  j  May 
Dukes  I  do  not  yet  grow ;  Governor  Wood  is  very  good  on  a  north 
wall,  and  so  is  Royal  Duke  or  Late  Duke,  but  on  espaliers  it  has 
failed.  Figs  promise  to  be  a  good  crop  it  we  have  warm  weather  to 
ripen  it.  Raspberries  are  very  good  and  the  fruit  fine,  and  I  have  a 
good  show  of  the  Perpetual  or  autumn-fruiting  Raspberry,  which 
always  succeeds  well  here,  and  comes  in  usefully  for  Currant  tarts 
and  dessert.  Currants,  both  Red  and  White,  are  a  good  average  crop 
of  good  fruit,  and  Black  Currants  are  also  very  fine.  Gooseberries 
are  a  good  average  crop.  Strawberries  have  been  good  and  plentiful ; 
nothing  is  so  helpful  to  them  as  a  good  soaking  of  water  at  the  roots 
when  the  fruit  is  setting.  For  our  soil  and  situation  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  is  the  best ;  Marguerite,  second ;  Oxonian,  third.  I  have 
tried  all  others,  but  these  do  well  in  all  seasons.  Keen's  Seedling 
also  succeeds  with  ns  ;  it  is  the  only  sort  used  here  for  preserving  ; 
I  do  not  use  it  for  dessert.  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  the  other  two  are 
good  travellers,  beai'ing  a  long  journey  without  injury. — W.  Ward. 

Shrewsbury. — Downton  Castle,  Ludlow. —Of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  early  Pears,  Plums,  and  dessert  Cherries  we 
have  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  The  bloom  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  owing  to  late  frosts  and  north-east  winds  fruit 
trees  of  most  kinds  have  proved  a  failure.  Of  early  sorts  of  Apples 
we  have  about  half  a  crop,  and  of  very  late  kinds,  such  as  Bitter- 
sweets  or  cider  fruit,  a  fair  crop.  Blenheim  Orange  and  King  of 
the  Pippins  are  the  varieties  most  grown  in  this  district.  Of  Morello 
Cherries  I  have  a  good  crop ;  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  a  fine 
crop ;  and  of  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Mul- 
berries the  same  may  be  said.  Nuts,  both  Filberts  and  Walnuts,  are 
good. — Wm.  Landon. 

Staffordshire. — Drayton  Iffanor,  Tamworth.  —  Fruit  in 
this  district  is  almost  a  total  failure.  Pears  on  pyramids  and  bushes 
are  an  entire  failure  ;  on  espaliers  they  are  little  better,  and  on 
walls  about  a  quarter  of  a  crop.  Glou  Morcean,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Bishop's  Thumb  are  the  best.  Apples  are  but  a 
sorry  crop,  especially  dessert  varieties ;  of  these  the  best  are  Rib- 
ston  Pippin  and  Blenheim  Orange.  Kitchen  varieties  are  rather 
better,  but  still  these  are  much  under  average.  The  different  kinds 
of  Codlin  and  Northern  Greening  are  the  best.  Plums  and  Damsons 
are  an  entire  failure.  Apricots  are  under  average,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Cherries  and  Black  Currants.  Strawberries  are  a  good 
crop ;  my   best  varieties  are  President,   Sir  Charles  Napier,    and 


Vicomtesse  Herioart  de  Thury.  Raspberries  are  a  good  crop,  as  are 
also  Gooseberries,  and  Red  and  White  Currants.  The  failure  of  the 
Pear,  Plum ,  and  Damson  crops  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  severe  frosts 
which  we  had  on  May  4,  5,  and  6,  when  we  had  13°,  15°,  and  12° 
respectively.  Previously  we  had  a  splendid  show  of  healthy  blossom, 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  have  produced  a  good  crop.  I  attri- 
bute the  failure  of  our  Apple  crop  to  very  high  winds  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  week  ending  May  27.  They  were  so  high  with  us  that 
they  blew  the  blossom  off  in  showers  before  it  had  time  to  set.  The 
weather  was  also  very  dry  and  cold  during  that  week,  no  rain  having 
fallen,  and  the  wind  being  east  and  north-east. — Owen  Thomas. 

Worcestershire. — Impney  Hall,  Droitwich. — Fruit  crops 
are  generally  thin  in  this  district,  and  many  of  the  trees  (stone 
fruits  especially)  have  suffered  severely  from  biting,  easterly  winds, 
which  continued  several  weeks  in  April  and  May,  accompanied  by 
hail  and  cold  rains.  Apples  are  not  plentiful,  except  the  common 
kinds  used  for  cider,  which  seldom  fail,  and  for  that  reason  they  are 
allowed  to  form  boundaries  of  fields  and  to  grow  by  the  sides  of  lanes 
and  bye-roads,  with  little  attention  except  at  the  period  of  frnit 
gathering.  Orange  Pearmain,  Cellini,  Peach  Apple,  Brown  Russet, 
and  Blenheim  Orange,  are  bearing  full  crops.  Apricots  are  thin  in 
this  district,  though  in  many  cases  they  set  well  and  were  promising 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Cherries  are  a  fair  crop,  but  the 
trees  have  been  much  infested  with  black  aphis.  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  good ;  young  trees 
planted  here  last  season  are  loaded  ;  some  old  bushes  lifted  from  an 
old  garden  and  planted  in  new  ground  last  January  are  also  bearing 
fine  crops.  Figs  on  open  walls,  which  promised  well,  have  cast  much 
of  their  fruit  since  the  copious  rains  which  we  have  had  have  fallen. 
Filberts  are  a  fair  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  scarce  on  open 
walls,  and  at  every  place  which  I  have  visited  blister  and  insects 
have  been  very  destructive.  The  trees  planted  here  last  season  are 
generally  healthy  and  have  made  good  growth,  but  they  suffered 
severely  in  May  from  blistering ;  those  nnder  glass,  which  were 
planted  from  pots  last  August  and  received  no  fire-heat,  set  a  fine 
crop,  and  no  blistering  is  to  be  seen  among  them.  Plums  are  a 
small  crop,  except  the  common  kinds,  but  all  have  suffered  from 
green  aphis.  Pears  are  thin,  except  in  sheltered  positions.  Rasp, 
berries  are  a  fair  crop,  but  generally  small  and  late.  Strawberries 
are  plentiful ;  British  Queen  and  Elton  are  excellent. — M.  Tesiple. 

Madresfield  Court. — Apples  of  all  the  best  kinds  are  more 

or  less  a  failure  in  this  district ;  but  cider  fruits,  owing  to  their 
being  generally  later,  are  somewhat  better,  and  some  kinds  in 
sheltered  situations  are  tolerably  well  fruited  ;  among  dessert  Apples 
the  hardiest  are  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Of  culinary 
kinds  Lord  SuBield,  Hawthornden,  Golden  Spies,  and  the  old  but 
not-to-be-despised  Keswick  Codlin,  are  the  most  certain  croppers ; 
of  these  Lord  Suffield  is  a  never-failing  variety,  and  one  which 
should  be  extensively  grown.  Apricots  set  well  and  promised  an 
abundant  crop,  but  owing  to  the  severe  check  experienced  by  the 
ascending  sap,  most  of  them  dropped  when  commencing  the  process 
of  stoning.  Pears  also  are  very  thin,  except  on  well-sheltered  walls  ; 
here,  on  west  walls,  we  have  a  fair  crop,  but  on  bushes  and  pyramids 
they  are  a  complete  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good  here, 
but  in  many  other  places  there  are  none,  and  the  trees  are  very  un. 
healthy,  so  much  so  that  extensive  plantations  of  young  trees  must 
be  made  next  season.  Plums  are  all  but  a  total  failure  both  on  walls 
and  standards  ;  Black  Diamond  and  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  are  the 
only  kinds  that  are  producing  any  fruit  here.  Early  Cherries  are 
very  poor,  and  Morellos  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop  ;  many 
of  the  trees  are  in  a  dying  state.  Bush  fruits  are  a  moderate  crop, 
with  the  exception  of  Currants,  which  are  fine,  clean,  and  good. 
Nuts  are  a  fair  average  crop ;  Coppice  Nuts  abundant.  Walnuts 
very  partial,  but  a  crop  on  trees  in  sheltered  situations. — 
William  Cox. 

Witley  Court. — Fruit  crops  in  this  district,  as  far  as  Apples, 

Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  concerned,  are  almost  a  total  failure, 
and  what  few  fruits  have  escaped  are  inferior  in  quality,  owing  to 
the  cold,  sunless,  ungenial  weather  which  has  characterised  the  whole 
season.  There  are,  it  is  true,  isolated  instances  where  moderate 
crops  of  Apples  are  to  be  seen,  but  these  are  very  exceptional,  and 
pointing  out  particular  sorts  which  have  escaped  would  be  somewhat 
invidious,  as  upon  both  early  and  late.blooming  varieties  may  be  seen 
a  few  fruits,  thus  showing  that  not  only  have  the  early  varieties 
Buffered,  but  that  late  cider  sorts  have  also  succumbed,  dropping 
their  fruits  in  the  embryo  state.  Pears  are  quite  a  failure,  both  as 
regards  orchards  and  walls.  Of  Plums  we  have  none,  a  statement 
which  also  includes  Damsons.  Cherries  are  also  very  scarce  and  poor 
in  quality,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kentish  and  Morello  kinds, 

I  which  carry  full  average  crops.  Apricots  are  a  scanty  crop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  carrying  full  average  crops,  and  the  trees  are 
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healthy ;  tho  varieties  which  showed  early  in  the  season  derangement 
o£  the  tissue  from  exoessiTe  cold  were  Noblesse,  Walburton,  and 
Sbirling  Castle  Peaohes,  and  Victoria  Nectarines.  Strawberries  have 
produced  abundantly  upon  an  adhesive  soil;  the  most  serviceable 
have  been  Keen's  Seedling,  President  (still  one  of  the  best), 
Vicomtesse  Herioart  de  Thury  (a  fine,  free-oropping  variety,  pro- 
ducing moderate-sized  fruit  with  a  brisk  sub-aoid  flavour),  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  (a  sort  which  produces  fine,  large,  well-coloured  fruit 
in  abundance,  bat  which  at  best  is  but  moderate  in  quality),  and  Lucas 
(a  very  finely-flavoured  variety,  but  one  which  does  not  crop  so  abun. 
dantly  as  some  upon  this  soil)  ;  to  these  may  be  added  The  Queen 
and  Dr.  Hogg,  which  still  maintain  their  pre-eminence  as  regards 
quality.  Of  Raspberries  we  have  famous  crops  of  good  quality ; 
Antwerp  and  Prince  of  Wales  are  fine  kinds  for  general  culture. 
Gooseberries  and  White  and  Red  Currants  are  abundant.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  whilst  we  have  lost  our  tree  fruits  we  have  an  abun. 
dant  supply  of  bush  fruits,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
being  more  sheltered  from  the  long  continuation  of  cold,  cutting 
winds  and  low  temperature  which  prevailed  throughout  the  spring. 
Nuts  are  profusely  cropped.  I  may  add  that  Potatoes  are  healthy, 
and  30  far  quite  free  from  diseise. — G.  Wesiland. 

Westwood  Park,  Droitwicll. — Standing  in  the  grand  old 

Deer  Park  here  and  looking  over  the  village  of  Hadley  this  spring, 
when  acre  after  acre  of  healthy  fruit  trees  were  in  bloom,  was  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten ;  but  the  result  is  a  very  small  quantity 
of  fruit.  Of  Plums,  including  Damsons,  there  are  none,  thougb 
scores  of  acres  are  planted  with  them.  Bush  fruit  has  been  a  good 
crop.  Apples,  with  few  exceptions,  may  be  said  to  be  a  failure  ;  one 
grower,  however,  a  few  miles  off,  who  has  some  old  Blenheim  Pippin 
trees  that  bore  nothing  last  year  estimates  his  crop  at  100  pots  of  five 
packs  each  ;  no  doubt  owing  to  the  trees  having  no  finit  the  wood 
got  better  ripened  than  that  of  those  that  bore  a  crop,  and  they  were 
batter  able  to  stand  the  piercing  east  winds  that  prevailed  here 
throughout  May ;  the  Blenheim  is  a  great  favourite,  and  makes 
more  than  any  Apple  that  goes  to  market  here ;  another  favourite 
here  ia  Knott's  Kernel,  a  streaked  good  culinary  kind  and  an  im. 
mense  cropper  ;  Prince's  Pippin  is  a  great  favourite  for  market 
and  a  handsome  dessert  kind ;  several  with  local  names  are  largely 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  the  gardens  here  Strawberries  have 
been  most  abundant ;  in  fact  we  have  good  crops  now  of  Elton,  and 
on  a  north  border,  of  Carolina  Superba.  Currants  are  a  fine  crop. 
Red,  White,  or  Black — good  clean  fruit.  Of  Gooseberries  we  have  a 
full  crop.  Of  Cherries,  except  Morellos,  which  are  a  good  crop,  we 
have  none;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Damsons  and  other  Plums. 
Of  Pears  on  walla  there  are  a  few  on  most  varieties  j  Jargonelles  on  a 
south  wall  are  a  full  crop.  Of  Apples  we  have  very  few — the  trees 
here  were  loaded  last  year.  We  have  two  large  pyramids  of  Cellini, 
on  which  there  ia  a  fine  crop  ;  it  isa  good  Apple  for  CDoking,  coming  in 
early  and  keeping  till  Christmas,  and  it  is  also  fine  for  dessert.  I  have 
grown  this  as  a  standard,  pyramid,  bush  and  espalier  in  three  counties, 
Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Stafford,  on  light  medium  and  stiff  soils, 
and  never  knew  it  to  fail.  In  a  plantation  consisting  of  some  thousands 
of  fruit  trees,  the  only  Apples  bearing  anything  like  a  tenth  of  a  crop 
are  Lord  Suffield  and  Keswick  Codlin;  these  are  much  grown,  but 
they  are  comparatively  a  failure  this  year.  We  have  one  large  bush 
of  old  Hawthornden  bearing  a  full  crop.  The  new  Worcestershire 
Pearraain  will  be  much  grown,  as  it  is  a  good  bearer  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all  Apples  ;  on  Stirling  Castle  and  Normanton  Wonder 
we  have  also  a  few  fruit.  Of  Apricots  we  have  none,  except  a  few 
from  late  blooma  under  Parham's  glass  coping.  As  regards  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  not  only  have  the  east  winds  killed  all  the  fruit,  but 
they  have  also  killed  the  young  wood  ;  it  will  hs  two  years  before  the 
trees  will  be  as  good  as  they  were  this  time  la^t  year.  Three  trees 
under  glass  coping  hav  3  a  few  fruit  on  them,  and  they  are  making 
good  wood  for  next  season.  Much  disappointmsnt  is  experienced  in 
this  uncertain  climate  in  the  case  of  Peach  trees  on  open  walls ;  every 
two  or  three  years  just  as  the  trees  have  got  some  bearing  wood, 
comes  such  a  season  as  the  present,  and  the  crop  is  destroyed  and 
the  trees  often  injured  so  much  that  it  ends  in  death!  If  people 
would  only  erect  inexpensive  honaea  and  put  into  them  a  flow  and 
return  pipe,  the  trees  would  be  saved  and  a  crop  secured  every  year. 
In  thia  way  aa  many  fruit  would  be  produced  in  a  50  ft.  house  aa  on 
300  ft.  of  wall,  taking,  aay,  ten  years  suooeasively. — John  Goush. 
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Nottinghamsliire.— Welbeok,  "Worksop.— I  have  never 
before  observed  auoh  a  general  failure  in  the  fruit  crops  in  thia  dis. 
trict  as  is  apparent  this  year — Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apples 
have  all  failed  alike,  only  a  few  varieties  of  each  sort  showing  a 
scattering  of  fruit.     There  was  abundance  of  blossom,  bat  the   cold 


north-east  winds,  and  the  frosty  nights  and  mornings  in  April  and 
May  must  have  done  great  injury  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  There 
must,  too,  have  been  another  cauae  of  failure,  for  the  Apples  flowered 
very  late,  and  attar  the  frosts  in  May,  nevertheless  a  great  part  of 
the  young  fruit  when  set  dropped  off.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  abnormal  state  of  the  weather  in  the  wiuter  and  spring  months 
was  oae  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  fruit  crops  this  year.  In 
January  and  February  there  ware  such  heavy  rainfalls  with  a  mild 
temperature  that  fruit  trees  commenced  to  swell  their  buds,  but 
afterwards  received  a  great  check  in  the  spring  months  from  cold  north 
east  winds  and  frosts.  The  only  varieties  of  Apples  here  bearing  a 
middling  crop  are  the  Oldeaburgh,  Minks  Codlin,  and  Irish 
Peach:  amongst  late  sorts  the  Alfriston  and  Sturmer  Pippin  seam 
to  have  set  bast.  Of  Cherries  the  only  variety  that  is  furnished  with 
a  crop  is  the  Morello  on  the  walls.  The  Pears  trainei  on  a  trellis 
here  have  never  failed  before  in  baariug  well,  bat  this  yeir  th^ra  is 
only  a  scattering  of  fruit  on  Williams'  Boa  Ohritieu,  L)nisa  Bonne, 
and  Catillac.  Small  hardy  buah  fruits  such  as  Goosabarries,  Rod 
and  Black  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  bearing  abundant  crops. 
Scrawbarriea  are  likawiae  showing  good  crops,  Vicomtesse  Hiiricart 
de  Thury  being  the  earliest  and  bast  for  all  purposes  ;  of  the  largest 
and  best-flavoured  varieties  British  Queen  is  still  the  best  on  the 
strong  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden  here,  and  President  Lucas, 
James  Veitch,  and  the  new  sort  called  Premier  are  all  excellent  and 
bearing  good  crops. — Williaji  Tilleky. 

Chilwell. — Apricots  here  are  a  failure ;    the  only   tree  s 

bearing  any  fruit  are  a  few  in  very  warm  and  sheltered  situations  ; 
these  came  into  flower  early,  and  their  blooms  experienced  from  12" 
to  15'  of  frost  for  three  successive  nights ;  the  air  was  dry  at  the 
time;  still  we  thought  it  impossible  thay  could  survive  ao  much 
cold ;  all  the  later  blooms  are  a  total  failure.  Peiohes  and  Nectarinea 
are  also  a  failure  on  walls,  but  ia  houses  wo  have  a  fair  crop  of  fine 
fruit. j  Of  Apples  we  have  juat  a  sprinkling,  some  treea  being  quite 
bare;  there  was  a  splendid  show  of  bloom,  but  .the  continuous  cold 
easterly  winds,  aided  by  the  excessive  wet  of  last  winter,  which  on 
our  clayey  subsoil  seemed  to  starve  the  roots  of  the  trees,  made  it  all 
drop  off  ;  the  only  sorts  that  may  be  called  a  crop  are  Birtou  (a  free 
bearer),  Pike's  Pearmaia,  aud  Russian  or  Duchess  of  Oldenburg; 
these  are  very  general  croppers  and  rarely  fail,  whereas  maay  other 
first-claas  varieties  fruit  but  once  in  two,  three,  or  even  five  years  ; 
of  these  last  may  be  namad  Old  Baas  Pool,  &j. :  I  am,  of  course, 
speaking  of  old  standard  trees,  I  know  that  young  pyramids  will  pro- 
duce a  few  fruits  more  frequently.  Pears  are  a  failure  in  orchards 
and  also  on  walla  j  the  only  aort  which  seema  to  have  retained  a  little 
fruit  is  Glou  Morceau  on  the  wall.  Plums,  including  Damsons,  are 
a  total  failure ;  Cherries  are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Morellos  on  the  walls.  Strawberries  are  a  wonderful  crop,  but  owing 
to  the  weather  they  do  not  poaaess  much  flavour.  Raspberries  are  a 
good  crop.  Curranta  and  Gooseberries  a  fair  crop.  Nuts  are  a 
failure. — Alfred   H.  Peaksox. 

Ihoresby  Park,  Oilertoa. — Of  Apricots  we  have  very 

few.  Applea  none.  Currants,  both  Red  and  White,  a  pleutiful  crop, 
but  Black  kinds  are  scarce.  Of  Filberts  we  have  none.  Gooseberries 
are  a  good  crop.  Of  Pears  we  have  a  few,  but  of  Plums  none. 
Cherries  on  some  treea  are  about  half  a  crop.  Raspberries  are  good. 
Strawberries  a  heavy  aud  fine  crop.  Small  fruits  in  general  are  a 
fair  crop  in  this  neighbourhood.  Apricots,  Pears,  and  Plums  had  to 
oontand  with  10"  and  12'  of  frost  for  several  nights,  which  destroyed 
the  bloom,  aud  many  branches  have  also  died  off  sinoa.  Apples  ware 
not  exposed  to  frost,  but  such  dry,  parching,  east  winds  made  the 
bloom  look  as  if  it  had  passed  through  a  fira.  Eren  this  moraing 
(July  19)  the  tips  of  young  Bracken  in  exposed  plaoas  of  the  Pa«rk 
are  blaok  through  frost. — A.  Hendekso.v. 

Ii9is33ter3h.ira.— Coleorton  Hall,  Ashby-de-la-Zaach. — 
Of  Apricots  we  have  scarcely  any.  Apples  about  half  a  crop.  Char, 
ries,  very  few  indeed.  Of  Nectarines,  on  some  trees  there  is  a  good 
crop,  but  few  oa  others;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Peiohes. 
Pears  are  nearly  a  complete  failure  — next  to  none.  All  sorbs  of  Plums 
are  a  failure.  Strawberries  of  ail  kinds  are  an  abundant  crop ;  Nuts, 
too,  are  a  good  crop.  Gooseberries  ware  injured  by  frost,  but,  never, 
theless,  thay  are  a  good  half  crop.  Raspberries  and  Currants 
are  a  heavy  crop,  and  Figs  are  a  very  good  crop. — MoNrsoiiEKr 
Henderson. 

Liaoolashire. — Aawarby  Park. — Of  Apples  we  have  half 
a  crop;  Apricots,  a  few;  Carrants,  all  three  varieties,  a  good  full 
crop;  Figa  (outaide),  a  heavy  crop,  aud  tha  fruit  promises  to  ba  large 
and  good;  Gooseberries,  a  heavy  crop — the  best  varieties  here  being 
Whitesmith,  Warrington,  aud  Scotch  Rad.  Of  Peara,  we  hava  a  few — 
our  best  thia  aeaaon  are  Napoleon,  Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  Bosc,  Althorp 
Grasanne,  Winter  Nelia,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Plums  are  a  failure — 
a  remark  which  also  applies  to  Peachej  and  Nactariu es, and  many  of 
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the  trees  are  so  injared  that  they  will  not  recover.  Strawberries  are 
a  fall  crop  :  our  best  varieties  are  Keen's  Seedling,  President,  British 
QaeeD,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxtou.  Walaats  are  a  good  orop.  I  may 
add  that  the  Potato  disease  has  made  its  appearance  here. — Richaed 

NiSEET. 

Derby. — Osmaston  Manor.— Of  Apples,  Apricots,  and  Plams 
we  have  aboat  halt  a  orop  ;  Damsons  and  Medlars,  none  ;  Pears,  a  good 
crop ;  Gooseberries,  half  a  crop ;  Red  and  Black  Currants,  good  ; 
Walnuts,  half  a  crop  ;  Filberts,  none  ;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs 
(indoors),  good  crops — none  grown  outside;  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Cherries  are  good  crops. — J.  Booth. 

Rutlandshire. — Barleythorpe  Gardens. — Plums  with  us 
are  a  failure ;  the  kinds  that  do  well  here  are  Victoria  Green  Gage 
and  Washington.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  also  failures ;  the  best 
sorts  of  Peaches  are  Royal  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Early  York ; 
and  of  Nectarines,  Violette  Hative.  Pigs  are  a  good  crop.  Apricots 
on  trees  well  sheltered  are  a  fair  crop  ;  the  best  are  the  Moor  Park 
and  Blenheim.  Cherries  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos, 
are  a  failure,  though  ia  some  instances  they  are  very  good  ;  the  kinds 
that  do  best  here  are,  as  a  rule,  the  May  Duke  and  Morello.  Of 
Pears  we  have  very  few  indeed  ;  the  varieties  that  do  well  with  us 
are  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Winter  Nelis,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Beurre  Boso.  Apples  are  very  scarce  ;  the 
sorts  that  succeed  best  here  generally  are  Normauton  Wonder,  Lord 
Suffield,  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of  Pippins,  and  Margil.  Strawberries 
are  a  fair  crop  but  small.  Raspberries  an  average  crop.  Red  Currants 
a  fair  crop,  but  Black  kinds  are  scarce  in  some  places  near  here. 
Gooseberries  are  below  the  average.  Filberts  are  a  failure.  It  was 
the  cold  east  winds  which  prevailed  during  April  and  May,  accom. 
panied  by  storms  of  hail,  that  destroyed  the  fruit  crops,  which  at 
that  time  promised  to  be  unusually  good. — F.  Clarke. 


SOUTH-WESTERN    DIVISION. 

Dorset3h.ire. — Slierborne.— Fruit  crops  are  worse  in  this 
neighbourhood  this  season  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Apples  bloomed  and  set  well,  but  they  are  now  much  blighted, 
and  I  fear  there  will  not  be  more  than  halt  a  crop.  Apricots  are  a 
complete  failure,  and  the  trees  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  many  of 
them  having  lost  halt  their  branches.  Morello  Cherries  may  be  set 
down  at  about  two. thirds  of  a  crop  ;  other  varieties  do  not  succeed 
here.  Currants — Red,  White,  and  Black — are  plentiful.  Figs  will 
be  a  moderate  crop.  Gooseberries  are  abundant.  Medlars,  poor. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls  are  a  failure,  and  the  trees  are 
nearly  ruined,  having  suiiered  severely  from  blister,  and  what  growth 
they  make  will  be  so  late  that  I  fear  it  will  not  ripen  properly. 
Those  who  happen  to  have  their  Peach  walls  covered  with  glass  will 
have  a  good  sprinkling  of  fruit.  We  have  a  moderate  crop  of  the 
following  sorts  of  Pears — viz.,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Beurre  Diel, 
Ramilies,  Delices  d'Hardenpont,  Flemish  Beauty,  Glou  Morceau, 
Jargonelle,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Marie  Louise,  No  Plus  Meuris, 
Passe  Colmar,  Huyshe's  Victoria,"  and  Van  Mens  Leon  Leolerc. 
Plums  of  all  kinds  are  very  scarce.  Strawberries  have  not  been  more 
than  halt  a  crop,  and  very  small ;  our  best  have  been  Keen's  Seed- 
ling. Walnuts  appear  to  be  plentiful  in  some  places  ;  Filberts  and 
Cobnuts  but  a  very  moderate  crop. — W.  G.  Pkag.vell. 

Moreton.— The   fruit   crop   in   this    vicinity    is   far   from 

satisfactory,  although  the  prospects  early  in  the  season  were 
promising  ;  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  bloomed  abundantly,  and  were  a 
fortnight  later  than  usual  in  flowering,  but  unfortunately  cold  winds 
and  frost  were  very  destructive  even  at  that  late  period.  We  have 
here  a  good  sprinkling  of  Apples,  particularly  of  the  Blenheim 
Orange,  which  is  altogether  the  most  satisfactory  variety  we  have : 
in  some  gardens  the  Apple  orop  is  very  thin  indeed.  Pears  are  a 
poor  crop ;  some  trees  on  wall  are  bearing  tolerably  well,  but  trees 
in  open  quarters  are  a  complete  failure.  Plums,  too,  are  a  failure. 
Cherries  are  a  fair  crop  in  some  places;  in  others  none  except  Morellos, 
which  are  good  in  most  places.  Figs  are  good,  particularly  the  Brown 
Turkey.  The  Strawberry  orop  has  been  a  good  one  ;  and  Currants 
of  all  kinds  are  abundant  ;'a3  are  also  Gooseberries  where  the  buds 
have  not  been  eaten  out  by  bollfinches  in  winter,  which  was  the  case 
in  some  places.  Of  Apricots  we  have  none,  and  Peaches  and  Nectar- 
ines are  almost  a  failure  on  open  walls,  but  good  crops  in  orchard- 
houses.     Of  Plums  there  are  scarcely  any. — D.  Uphill. 

Cornwall. — Enys  Penryn. — The  fierce  east  wind  which  swept 
through  the  country  when  the  fruit  trees  were  in  bloom,  and  just  on 
the  point  of  setting,  committed  sad  havoc  in  this  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Here  is  a  tale  of  woe  which  I  was  told  a  tew  days 
ago  ;— "  "  I  have  not,"  said  my  informant,  "  a  Peach,  a  Nectarine,  a 
Plum,  a  Pear,  an  Apple,  a  Raspberry — even  my  Rosea  are  killed." 


His  garden  is  exposed  to  the  east.  Raspberry  canes  in  many  places 
are  killed ;  dwarf-trained  and  espalier-trained  trees  had  the  best  o£ 
it,  while  tall,  scraggy  trees,  whether  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  or 
Cherry,  it  in  exposed  places,  were  stripped.  In  the  sheltered 
spots  there  is  some  fruit.  Apples  are  much  under  the  average  ; 
Pears  are  also  under  average;  Cherries  a  failure,  except  Morellos, 
which  against  north  walls  are  an  average  ;  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
we  have  a  sprinkling ;  Raspberries  and  small  bush  fruits  are  under 
average ;  Figs  against  walls  are  an  average  crop  ;  Plums  are  scarcer 
ban  they  have  been  for  many  years  past. — Heneit  Mills. 


NORTH  WESTERN  DIVISION. 

liincishire. — Waterdale,St.Hel6n8. — Around  this  neighbour- 
hood trait  crops  are  on  the  whole  very  unsatisfactory  ;  stone  trait  of 
all  sorts  bloomed  well,  but  scarcely  a  single  fruit  is  the  result,  with 
the  exception  of  Cherries,  the  sweet  varieties  of  which  are  a  fair  orop, 
and  the  Morellos  are  also  good.  The  Pear  bloom  was  never  finer  than  it 
was  this  year,  and  the  Jargonelles  set  as  thickly  as  possible,  and  were 
getting  a  good  size,  when  the  last  severe  frost  in  May  caused  every 
fruit  to  drop  ;  even  on  the  commonest  sorts  we  have  scarcely  a 
single  Pear.  Amongst  Apples  Lord  Sufiield  and  a  local  variety  called 
Hollyberry  are  literally  loaded  with  fruit,  the  Manka  and  Keswick 
Oodlins,  Hawthornden,  and  Pott's  SeedUngare  also  carrying  good  crops, 
but  all  other  sorts  as  a  rule  are  tailui'es.  Black  and  Rod  Currants, 
and  Raspberries  are  well  loaded — the  Fastolf  Raspberry  is  the 
best.  Strawberries  made  a  fine  show,  but  the  fruit  is  very  deformed, 
and  ripens  unkindly,  the  best  sort  on  this  cold  clay  soil  is  Vioomtesae 
Horicart  de  Thury. — James  Smith. 

Otterspool. — Prait  crops  in   this  neighbourhood  are,  with 

few  exceptions,  a  complete  failure.  Of  stone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums,  there  are  none,  consequent  on  the  chilling 
easterly  and  north-easterly  winds  that  prevailed  almost  without  inter, 
mission  during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  In  many  places  the 
trees  themselves  seem  to  have  a  struggle  tor  existence,  unless  where 
prompt  measures  have  been  taken  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  green  and 
black  fly,  and  other  aphides,  which  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  sequel  to 
chills  brought  about  by  an  ever-varying  climate.  The  prospects  of 
an  extraordinary  Pear  crop  were  cat  short  by  the  unusually  severe 
frosts  that  occurred  daring  the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  Apples 
narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.  The  old  Hiwthornden,  Keawick 
Codlin,  and  Lord  SaSield  are  bearing  a  fair  crop,  bat  the  same  cannot 
bs  said  generally.  Small  fruits  are  a  miJerate  crop  throughout. 
Strawberries  abundant ;  Vicomtessa  Herioart  de  Thury  ranks  first 
for  general  purposes,  and  President,  Osca"-,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
Dr.  Hogg  follow  in  rotation.  Red,  White,  and  Black  Carrants, 
Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries  are  plentiful,  but  from  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks  later  than  usual.  I  may  add  that  Potatoes  are  clear  of 
disease,  and  an  excellent  orop,  as  are  all  other  vegetables,  but  we 
are  fully  three  weeks  behind  our  ordinary  time  of  gathering. — 
W.  HMDS. 

Haigh  HaU,  Wigan.— The   cultivation    of  hardy    fruits 

in  this,  the  centre  of  extensive  coal  fields,  is  not  encouraging ;  for, 
owing  to  a  continuance  of  cold  easterly  winds  and  frost  during  the 
month  of  May,  many  of  the  trees  present  a  deplorable  appearance, 
being  nearly  denuded  ot  leaves.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and 
Figs,  do  not  succeed  here  in  the  open  air.  Apples  are  above  an 
average  crop;  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  King  ot  the  Pippins, 
Yorkshire  Greening,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Cellini,  Ribstou Pippin,  and 
Hawthornden  are  the  best.  Of  Pears  there  are  scarcely  any  :  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Hardy, 
and  Jargonelle  are  the  most  suitable  sorts,  and  usually  succeed  on 
south  and  west  walls.  Cherries  are  a  complete  failure ;  Plums  are 
very  thin,  and  the  trees  are  infested  with  aphides ;  Strawberries  are 
very  good,  but  they  have  suffered  from  the  rain  during  the  last  week ; 
Duo  de  Malakoff  is  our  best  sort,  but  Improved  Black  Prince, 
Vicomtesse  Herioart  de  Thury,  and  President  also  do  well.  Goose- 
berries and  Black  Currants  are  thin  but  good  ;  Raspberries  and  Red 
and  White  Currants  are  about  an  average. — Andkew  Jajiieson. 

ChesMre. — Abney  Hall,  Cheadle. — Small  fruits  generally 
have  been  good  in  this  district,  bnt  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are 
almost  a  failure ;  indeed,  I  have  not  seen  a  Pear  or  Plum  tree  bear- 
ing anything  like  a  crop  this  season.  Ot  Apples,  the  beat  I  have 
seen  is  the  Cellini  Pippin.  Amongst  Strawberries,  the  Elton  Pine, 
i  ust  ripening,  is  heavily  loaded  J  I  have  never,  indeed,  seen  such  a 
number  ot  fruits  upon  single  plants  as  I  have  seen  on  some  ot  these : 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  a  stiff  clay.  We  have  no  fruit 
on  the  walls  here  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Cherries,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  and  Easter  Beurre  Pears,  and  some  Plums. — Robeet 
MaoKellab. 
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EASTBEN   DIVISION. 

Essex. — ApUdley  Ead. — Many  kinds  of  fruit  here  this  season 
area  total  failure,  not  caused  altogether  by  the  seyere  frosts  of  May, 
when  we  had  12'  and  14',  but  from  the  long  continued  oold  weather 
which  prevailed  during  March  and  April ;  owing  to  this  and  the  badly 
ripened  wood  of  the  preceding  autumn,  many  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  are  nearly  killed,  curl  or  blister  being  very  prevalent. 
Apricots,  too,  have  lost  very  many  shoots  from  the  same  cause.  The 
sorts  of  Pears  that  have  stood  the  frost  best  here  are  Glou  Moroeau, 
Bezy  de  la  Motte,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris  as 
pyramids,  and  Beurre  Ranoe  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg  on  walls ;  on 
these  we  have  a  good  crop.  Of  Apples  the  following  are  bear- 
ing  a  good  crop,  viz..  King  of  Pippins,  Cellini,  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
Shepherd's  Fame,  Kentish  Fill.basket,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Of 
Cherries,  Morello  may  be  said  to  be  good,  other  kinds  half  a  crop  j 
of  Plums  we  have  none  on  pyramids  and  very  few  on  walls  ;  Currants 
(Red  and  White)  are  a  good  crop,  Black  middling;  of  other  small  fruits 
the  same  may  be  said. — J.  Beyan. 

Cossey  Park,  Norwioli. — Wall  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  this 

quarter  is  a  failure,  both  protected  and  unprotected  trees  being 
nearly  alike  in  this  respect.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  good 
clear  glass,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  heat,  are  only  bearing  thin  crop3, 
while  those  under  old  dark  glass  have  suffered  nearly  as  much  as 
trees  on  open  walls.  Pears  are  scarce,  and  Apples  far  below  the 
average,  and  in  many  cases  worse  than  the  bad  crop  of  last  year.  Of 
Plums  there  are  few  or  none,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cherries. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  in  general  below  the 
average.  The  same  applies  to  Strawberries,  whose  stools  or  old 
plants  suffered  much,  owing  to  the  long  and  wet  spring,  which  caused 
many  blanks  to  occur  in  beds.  Figs  and  Filberts  are  fair  crops,  but 
Walnuts,  in  many  instances,  are  a  failure.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
promised  well  nntil  the  blossoms  suffered  by  ungenial  weather, 
especially  lack  of  sunshine.  Potato  crops  good,  but  in  damp  spots 
diseased  as  usual. — J.  Wighton. 

Suffolk.— Culford  Hall. — Fruit  crops  hereabouts,  as  far  as 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears  are  con. 
corned,  are  a  failure.  Morello  Cherries  on  north  walls  are  carrying  a 
fair  crop,  although  lighter  than  usual ;  and  Fig  trees  on  walls  and 
under  glass  without  artificial  heat  are  also  carrying  a  somewhat  light 
crop.  Some  Medlar  trees,  which  here  seldom  fail  to  bear  in  abnn. 
dance,  have  this  season  but  a  very  light  crop  upon  them.  Walnuts 
are  almost  a  failure.  Filberts  and  Cobnuts  are  a  fair,  but  by  no 
means  a  heavy  crop.  Bush  fruits,  including  Gooseberries,  Rasp, 
berries,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Currants  are  abundant ;  and  Straw, 
berries  of  all  kinds,  but  more  particularly  British  Queen,  are 
unusually  plentiful,  and  the  fruit  remarkably  fine.  The  heavy  fall  of 
rain  which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  June  (exceeding  an  inch),  fol. 
lowed  by  frequent  and  considerable  rainfalls,  proved  very  beneficial 
to  such  crops  as  the  Strawberry,  on  the  dry  and  warm  soil  of  this 
locality.  Among  Pear  trees  on  walls,  a  few  of  the  more  hardy  kinds 
are  bearing  a  light  crop,  notably  Beurre  Diel,  a  variety  which  hardly 
ever  fails  here.  And  among  Apple  trees  there  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  the  general  failure,  a  young  healthy  tree  of  Bedfordshire  Found- 
ling being  furnished  with  a  really  good  crop.  The  present  season  has 
been  very  peculiar  as  regards  fruit  crops.  Early-forced  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  here  have  been  abundant,  and  the  fruit  remarkably  fine ; 
while  in  another  structure  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  same  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  furnished  with  a  heating  apparatus  which  was  only 
used  to  exclude  frost,  on  account  of  the  house  containing  bedding, 
plants,  the  crop  is  nearly  a  failure,  as  is  also  the  case  in  a  similarly 
constructed  house  in  which  there  is  no  heating  apparatus.  The  wood 
of  the  trees  in  each  house  had  every  appearance  of  being  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  the  bloom  was  abundant  in  each  case ;  and  although  the 
very  low  external  temperature  at  the  time  when  the  trees  were  in 
bloom  may  have  proved  injurious  to  those  contained  in  the  structure 
unprovided  with  a  heating  apparatus,  still  this  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  case  as  regards  the  other,  and  the  result  must,  I 
think,  be  ascribed  to  other  atmospheric  influences  or  peculiarities  of 
the  season  not  yet  recognised  or  under  the  control  of  the  cultivator. 
Several  of  the  older  Apricot  trees  here  were  almost  in  full  leaf  about 
the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February,  and  all  have  since  died. — 
P.  Grieve. 

Hardwicke  House. — In  general  terms  there  is  no  very 

good  outdoor  fruit  this  season  ;  there  are  exceptions,  it  is  true,  and 
these  are  among  the  most  singular  and  unaccountable  phenomena  of 
the  season.  The  havoc  is  general  among  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Pears ;  but  Apples  are  a  fair  crop  in  gardens  and 
orchards  here  and  there,  in  some  cases  even  an  exceptionally  heavy 
crop ;  and  yet  Apples  ought  not  to  have  failed,  as  they  flowered 
freely  and  also  flowered  late — several  weeks  after  the  frost  was  over 
This  failure  of  the  Apples  arose  either  from  the  embryo  fruit  havin 


been  frozen  in  the  bud  state  or  from  the  prevalence  of  a  north-east 
wind  during  the  blooming  season.  Those  who  advocate  setting 
Grapes  and  other  fruit  crops  by  the  syringe,  will  also  note  that  it 
was  not  only  cold  but  dry  during  the  whole  time  the  Apples  were  in 
bloom.  Walnuts,  again,  which  flowered  much  later  than  the  Apples, 
are  also  a  failure,  whereas  the  Filberts,  that  flowered  much  earlier 
than  either,  are  a  good  crop  in  some  districts.  As  to  the  causes  of 
failure  in  the  case  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Plums,  there 
exists  no  doubt  whatever  ;  they  were  simply  frozen  right  through, 
after,  in  many  cases,  having  attained  a  considerable  size.  As  to  sorts 
that  yield  the  best  results  none  have  escaped  this  year  ;  the  failure 
of  Plums  is  however  the  most  complete.  Referring  to  the  gardens 
here  only,  we  have  a  few  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and 
Apples,  but  not  a  single  Plum  in  open  quarters  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
Outdoor  Figs  are  a  wonderfully  full  crop  generally,  and  here  in 
particular.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  also  plentiful.  Raspber. 
ries  are  a  good  crop.  Strawberries  hardly  an  average,  though  Presi. 
dent  has  been  remarkably  good ;  of  Keen's  Seedling  there  is  not 
more  than  a  third  of  a  crop,  and  British  Queen  is  a  failure  ;  yet  in 
other  gardens  within  a  few  miles  BritishQueen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  Carolina  have  been  particularly  good.  Gooseberries, 
again,  were  entirelycut  off  in  many  gardens,  and  in  some  within  a  mile 
of  Hardwicke  not  one  was  left ;  in  fact,  the  more  carefully  one  notes 
the  changes  of  the  frost  and  east  wind  among  the  fruit  crops,  the 
more  one  is  impressed  with  the  apparent  oapriciousness  of  the  laws 
or  conditions  that  cause  twenty  or  a  hundred  crops  to  be  taken  and 
one  every  now  and  then  left. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Henliaui  Hall. — Apricots  are  a  poor  crop,  but  far  better 

on  south  aspects  than  on  any  other — a  circumstance,  doubtless,  owing 
to  the  better  ripened  condition  of  the  wood.  Peaches,  very  poor ; 
Plums,  thin  on  walls,  scarcely  any  on  standards ;  Cherries,  a  good 
crop,  especially  Morellos  and  Dukes :  Cherries  are  not  largely  grown 
in  this  locality,  as  the  soil  is  not  naturally  suited  for  producing 
healthy  trees.  Figs  are  very  flne  and  abundant ;  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  exceptionally  fine,  clean,  and  abundant, 
the  midsummer  rains  having  kept  the  soil  continually  moist  j  on  that 
account  Raspberries  have  been  especially  benefited,  and  promise  to 
continue  in  bearing  a  long  while,  as  the  lateral  growths  are  producing 
a  fine  crop.  Strawberries  are  a  good  crop,  and,  although  shorter  in 
flower-stalks  and  foliage  than  usual,  they  have  produced  a  lengthened 
supply  of  good  fruit.  Pears  on  walls  are  a  good  crop,  middling  on 
espaliers,  and  a  failure  on  standards  and  pyramids  ;  Apples  are  very 
variable,  but  quite  an  average  crop  ;  a  great  quantity  of  them  have 
fallen  lately,  but  the  trees  are  healthy  Bfii  in  good  foliage.  Filberts 
and  Walnuts  are  good.  Taken  collectively,  stone  fruits  are  much 
below  an  average — a  circumstance  which  I  consider  quite  as  much 
attributable  to  unripened  wood  and  imperfect  blossoms  as  to  the 
action  of  frost,  for  last  summer's  heat  and  drought  were  followed  by 
a  wet  and  sunless  autumn  and  winter  in  which  the  trees  could 
scarcely  be  called  in  a  resting  or  dormant  state,  and  this  being  fol- 
lowed  by  a  prolonged  period  of  cutting  winds  and  frosty  nights, 
completely  paralysed  them,  so  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  such 
blossoms  as  escaped  frost  have  yielded  fruits  in  perfection. — Jajies 
Geooji. 

Shrubland    Park. — Fruit  crops    in   this   neighbourhood 

are  a  failure,  with  the  exception  of  small  fruit.  We  have  no  Apricots 
and  no, Peaches,  and  the  trees  suffered  severely  ;  but  they  are  now 
partially  recovering.  There  are  some  Apples  and  Pears  in  a  few 
sheltered  places,  but  in  a  general  way  they  are  almost  a  blank  ; 
Plums  of  all  sores  and  Cherries  are  very  scarce  ;  Morellos  are  however 
a  fair  crop.  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  such  a  crop  of  Strawberries, 
and  as  regards  size  and  quality  they  are  all  that  could  be  desired  : 
the  sorts  which  we  grow  are  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
British  Queen,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  and  we  force  them  in  the  order  named. 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  are  abundant.  Walnuts 
are  a  light  crop  ;  Filberts  rather  better. — Thcmas  Blair. 

Woolvarstoiie  Park,  Ipswich..— Excepting  Gooseberries, 

Raspberries,  and  Strawberries,  the  fruit  crop  in  this  district  is  almost 
an  entire  failure.  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  there  are  very  few  in. 
deed,  and  the  trees  here  and  in  many  other  places  have  suffered  to  a 
serious  extent,  so  much  so  that  unless  we  get  a  fine  autumn  to  ripen 
the  late  growth,  little  can  be  expected  from  them  next  season. 
Apricots  at  one  time  looked  as  if  they  would  die  altogether,  and  as  it 
is  they  have  lost  most  of  their  spurs  and  many  of  the  main  branches  ; 
but  since  fine  warm  weather  has  set  in  they  have  made  good  deal 
of  young  wood,  so  that  there  will  be  no  diflicalty  in  filling  up  most 
the  vacant  spaces,  and  refurnishing  the  walls.  Cherries  are  thin 
everywhere,  but  with  ns  are  unusually  fine,  owing  to  the  light  crop 
which  the  trees  have  to  carry,  and  from  the  sandy  nature  of  the 
soil  suiting  them  so  well.  Morellos,  however,  from  being  in  less 
favoured  aspects,  are  likely  to  be  small  and  poor,  as  they  suffered 
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much  from  the  May  frosts.  Paaae  Colmar  and  Marie  Louise  Pears  on 
west  walls  set  freely,  and  had  to  be  thinned  severely,  but  the  fruit  is 
swelling  very  irregularly,  and  looks  as  if  it  would  never  attain  its 
proper  size  or  form.  The  bloom  on  standards  and  pyramids  was  all 
destroyed,  although  it  was  unusually  late  in  opening,  which  was  like, 
wise  the  case  with  that  of  Apples,  so  that  the  frost  evidently  injured 
the  embryo  fruit.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Figs  are  more  plentiful 
than  they  have  been  for  years,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  winter,  and  the  late  season  at  which  they  started  into 
growth.  Plums  are  a  total  failure,  as  they  were  caught  in  a  tender 
state  just  after  setting.  Altogether  this  year  is  the  worst  one  for 
fruit  I  ever  remember,  and  must  seriously  affect  growers  for  sale, 
besides  being  a  great  national  loss. — J.  SnEPPARD. 


YORKSHIKB. 

Sheffield,  Wortley  Hall. — In  this  district,  all  fruit-tree  crops, 
save  Cherries,  are  a  failure,  not  so  much  owing  to  frosts  and  bad 
weather  as  scarcity  of  bloom  ;  I  have  seldom  seen  so  little  blossom. 
All  small  fruits,  where  they  have  escaped  the  bullfinches  and  other 
bud  destroyers,  are  tolerably  abundant.  Strawberries  are  a  heavy 
crop.  Indoor  fruit  crops  are  very  fair,  and  I  have  never  known  first 
and  second  early  crops  of  Grapes  to  be  finer  or  better  coloured,  nor 
the  foliage  to  be  in  better  health  or  cleaner,  notwithstanding  that 
fire. heat  has  been  so  extensively  used.  Vegetables  are  good  generally, 
except  Potatoes,  but  unusually  late.  Potatoes,  both  on  farms  and  in 
the  garden,  lack  vigour,  and  the  disease  has  appeared  in  an  aggra. 
vated  form  upon  the  foliage  of  the  variety  called  Snowflake  in  several 
places  in  this  district. — J.  Simpson. 

Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster. — The  fruit  crops  generally  are 
the  worst  I  have  known  for  theae  past  five  years  in  this  district. 
Apricots  are  a  complete  failure  ;  our  standard  variety  is  Moor  Park, 
which  usually  does  very  well  with  us.  Apples  are  partial ;  we  have 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  following  sorts,  viz..  Cockpit,  Lord  Snffield, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  the  latter  are  on  bush, 
formed  trees  on  Paradise  stocks ;  the  trees  are  planted  on  small  mounds 
on  a  stiflBsh  soil,  and  well  mulched  in  hot  seasons.  Of  Peaches  we 
have  almost  none :  Koyal  George,  Early  York,  Red  Magdalen,  and 
Bellegarde  are  the  aorta  most  grown.  Nectarines,  too,  are  a  failure  : 
Elange  and  Violette  Hative  are  our  best  varieties.  Plums  are  fruit- 
less ;  in  fact,  stone  fruits  generally  are  almost  a  complete  failure. 
Nuts  are  very  scarce;  even  Horae  Chestnuts  are  dropping  of  in 
shoals.  Small  fruits  are  generally  a  good  average.  Strawberries 
have  been  very  good  as  to  quantity  and  size,  bat  not  good  in  flavour, 
owing  to  the  sunless  weather  which  we  have  had  ;  Vicomtesse  Heri. 
cart  de  Thury,  President,  and  Keen's  Seedling  are  our  standard 
sorts ;  amongst  a  batch  of  fresh  varieties,  James  Veitch  promises 
well.  Eed  and  Black  Currants  are  a  good  crop  with  us,  but  on  low 
lands  by  the  banka  of  the  river  (where  much  fruit  is  grown  within  a 
few  miles)  the  crops  are  very  partial ;  they  were  much  damaged  by 
frosts  in  May.  Gooseberries  are  a  good  crop  ;  at  Cawood,  about  five 
milea  from  here,  there  are  acres  of  Gooseberries  grown  to  supply  the 
markets  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  in  this  county  ;  the  crops 
there  are  this  season  are  very  fair  :  Crown  Bob  and  Whitesmith  are 
the  principal  sorts  grown.  Cherries  are  very  scarce ;  some  bush, 
shaped  trees  of  Morello  have  hitherto  usually  borne  good  crops.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  dull,  wet  autumn,  with  the  consequent  non. 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  fruit. buds,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
thin  crops  of  fruit  this  year. — H.  J.  Clayton. 

Stourton  Park,  Kaareaborougli. — Fruit  crops  in  this  neigh, 
bourhood  in  general  are  light.  Pears  and  Plums  are  great  failures ; 
Cherries  and  Apricota  are  also  light.  Of  Peaches  there  is  here  a  fair 
sprinkling  on  some  trees.  Raspberries  are  a  fair  crop,  and  so  are 
Red  Currants,  but  the  fruit  is  small.  Black  Currants  are  a  light 
crop.  Gooaeberriea  are  a  very  light  crop  in  some  places,  but  in  shel. 
tered  situations  they  are  better.  Strawberries  are  a  fair  crop,  but 
not  abundant.  Applea  in  general  are  light — even  Keswick  Codlin  on 
treea  that  were  one  sheet  of  bloom  ;  on  Cockpit  there  ia  a  fair  crop. 
— M.  Saul. 

Ribston  Hall,  "Wetherby. — The  fruit  crop  thia  feason  is 

the  worst  which  we  have  had  for  many  years  in  thia  neighbourhood. 
Plums  and  Pears  are  a  complete  failure,  and  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots  are  very  light  indeed  ;  many  of  the  latter  dropped  at 
the  stoning  aeason.  We  shall  not  have  the  fifth  of  a  crop  of  Apples  ; 
many  of  the^trees  are  without  fruit.  Red,  White,  and  Black  Cur. 
rants  are  a  good  crop  ;  Strawberries  the  same,  but  the  late  rains 
have  caused  many  of  them  to  mould,  Sir  Harry  being  very  bad  in 
that  respect,  though  with  fine  weather  it  is  one  of  our  finest  varie- 
ties ;  I  have  a  few  of  the  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  which  are 
doing  unusually  well;  it  will  prove  a  very  useful  sort,  both  for 
market  and  preserving.  Cherries  are  thin,  though  we  had  a  fine 
show  of  bloom  ;  Governor  Wood  is  the  sort  that  does  beat  with  us. 
Kaspberriea  will  ripen  a  good  crop. — Thos.  Jones. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 
Cumberland. — Whitefield  House. — The  fruit  crops  in  the 
north,  though  not  such  a  complete  failure  as  last  year,  will  be  very 
poor.  Through  May  and  June  we  had  withering  east  winds,  and 
frost  at  night ;  till  the  end  of  the  latter  month  the  hills  were  quite 
white  with  anew  every  morning,  and  in  the  valleya  there  waa  ice. 
The  fruit  in  the  earlier  and  better  climate  suflered  most,  and  was 
entirely  cut  off  after  being  well  set.  The  show  of  blossom  in  the 
backward  and  high.lying  districts  was  immense;  a  few  days  of  ter. 
rible  heat — one  day  123° — scorched  the  most  part.  The  Apples 
which  have  stood  the  best  are  Lord  Snffield,  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
Normanton  Wonder.  Currants  are  very  plentiful  but  small,  and 
have  been  much  blasted  by  lightning.  Strawberries  very  plentiful 
but  small,  and  the  heavy  rains  bring  slugs  (amall  white  slugs)  in 
such  quantities  that  they  eat  the  fruit  as  it  ripens.  Gooseberries  are 
a  wonderful  crop,  the  branches  so  heavily  laden  that  they  have  to  be 
propped  up  with  forked  aticks.  Raspberries  pleatiful  bat  small. 
The  leaves  on  all  the  la^g.^  wall  fruit  treea  are  withered  and  brown, 
and  the  young  wood  curled  and  full  of  iu3eet3. — J.  Gills-anks. 

Durh.am,  Seaham  Hall. — Of  Apples  we  have  a  moderate  crop  ; 
on  some  treea  there  is  abundance,  while  oaothera  there  are  but  few, 
although  they  were  in  fuUb'ossom  after  the  spring  frosts  had  occurred  ; 
while  they  were  in  bloom,  however,  we  had  a  continuinoa  of  cold  eiat 
winds  from  the  sea,  the  effect  of  which  was  a  large  amount  of 
scorched  foliage.  Oi  Pears  we  have  none  worth  apeaking  of ; 
although  we  had  a  fine  show  of  blossom  on  some  of  the  trees,  the  fruit 
dropped  off  soon  after  setting.  Of  Plums  we  have  none,  this  being  a 
bad  locality  for  this  frnit.  Of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricota,  and 
Figs,  none  are  grown  out  of  houses.  Gooseberries  are  abundant  on 
trees  that  had  been  left  unpruned,  while  from  those  that  hid  been  pruned 
all  fell  off  soon  after  flowering ;  it  is  therefore  now  a  question 
whether  I  shall  prune  ofttner  than  once  in  two  years,  and  then  only 
remove  branches  that  are  too  close.  My  attention  was  first  directed 
to  thia  by  having  a  hedge  of  Gooaeberry  treea  on  which  I  never  fail 
to  have  a  crop ;  early  apring  frosts  and  winds  cannot  hurt  the 
blossom  under  such  circumatanees,  owing  to  its  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  bushes.  Black  Currants  are  a  fair  crop,  although  the  aea  winds 
scorched  the  foliage  in  exposed  places.  Eed  Currants  are  also  a  good 
crop  ;  like  the  Black  kinds  they  flower  late,  and  are  sure  bearers. 
Raspberries  are  a  fair  crop,  although  on  the  top  of  the  bushes  all 
the  shoots  were  scorched  by  the  east  winds.  I  never  stake  my  Rasp- 
berries, but  cut  them  off  at  about  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  allowing 
them  to  follow  their  own  natural  habit,  which  suits  them  better  than 
tying  them  to  stakes. — R.  Draper. 

Northumberland.— Shawdon  Hall,  Alnwick.— Fruit  crops 
in  Northumberland  vary  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct 
estimate  of  them  aa  a  whole,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
below  the  average.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  too,  many 
aorta  of  frnit,  such  as  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Currants,  &c.,  are  ten 
days  behind  their  usual  time  of  ripening.  Pears  in  this  district 
never  gave  a  finer  promise,  but  the  low  temperature  and  heavy 
deluges  of  sleet  that  beat  upon  them  for  days  in  succession  at  the 
time  when  they  were  in  blossom,  destroyed  the  pollen  and  in  some 
cases  even  rotted  the  truss  of  flowers.  The  same  fate  befel  the 
Apricot  bloom,  and  in  many  placea  the  crop  is  meagre  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  others  an  entire  failure  ;  indeed,  this  statement  holds  good 
regarding  all  wall  fruits  in  thia  district.  Apples  were  late  iu  coming 
into  blossom  and  escaped  the  late  frost,  therefore  an  abundant  crop 
will  be  the  result  in  most  places.  Bush  fruit  (with  the  exception  of 
Gooseberries)  ia  a  fair  crop.  Raapberriea  are  the  finest  crop  that  I 
have  seen  for  years.  There  is  a  variety  of  thia  fruit  grown  in  this 
district  called  Fill.the.basket ;  it  was  found  (like  the  Fastolf) 
growing  wild  by  a  nurseryman  in  his  grounds  at  Alnwick.  It  is  a 
very  dwarf  sort,  requiring  no  stakes  to  support  it ;  bears  very 
abundantly — so  much  ao  in  some  places  that  Fill.the.basket  is 
both  an  appropriate  and  correct  name  for  it.  Here  it  bears  only  an 
average  crop,  but  it  has  many  qualifications  to  recommend  it,  espe- 
cially for  small  gardens.  The  fruit  is  round  in  shape,  with  a  fine 
rich  aromatic  flivour.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  fruit  I  may 
remark  that  among  all  the  new  varieties  that  are  from  time  to  time 
being  tried  in  the  gardens  of  this  district,  the  old  and  long-tried 
sorts  still  hold  their  place. — James  Thomson. 

Alnwick  Castle. — Fruit  crops  in  this  part  of  the  country 

are  very  light — much  below  the  average.  The  bloom  on  fruit  treea 
of  all  kinds  was  abundant,  and  gave  every  indication  that  there 
would  be  good  crops,  but  the  long  continuance  of  wet  weather  and 
little  sun  prevented  the  blooms  from  setting,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  Peaches  are  not  half  a  crop,  and  that  Apricots,  Plums,  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  Apples  are  much  below  the  average.  Small  fruits  are, 
however,  abundant,  and  likely  to  be  very  fine.  Strawberries  I  never 
had  finer,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality. — A.  Ingram. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  docs  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
Tna   Art   itself  is   Natuhb.'* — Shakespeare, 


m  THE  KENTISH  FRUIT  GARDENS. 
Kent,  it  has  often  been  said,  is  the  garden  of  England, 
both  as  regards  soil  and  climate  ;  its  fruit  farms,  for  which  it 
has  long  been  celebrated,  are  daily  on  the  increase,  although 
the  space  already  devoted  to  them  amounts  to  upwards  of 
12,000  acres.  Of  this  area  a  great  part  is  occupied  by  small 
fruits— such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  and 
Raspberries — and  the  quantities  of  these  fruits  sent  annually 
to  London  and  other  large  towns  are  enormous ;  people,  indeed, 
unacquainted  with  fruit  culture  on  a  large  scale  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  wide  breadths  of  Strawberries  and  the  vast 
plantations  of  orchard  and  bush  fruits  that  are  here  to  be 
found.  About  Swanley  and  its  neighbourhood,  from  any  hill- 
top, may  be  seen  miles  of  the  higher-lying  grounds  crowned 
with  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  or  Strawberries,  and  the 
valleys  filled  with  Hops.  In  some  places  may  be  seen  patches 
of  Potatoes  or  Mangel,  crops  which  are  always  grown  on  land 
to  be  afterwards  devoted  to  fruit  culture.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  get  the  ground  thoroughly  clear  of  Bindweed  (Con- 
volvulus arvensis)  and  other  weeds,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
as  well  as  expensive  to  do  after  the  fruit  trees  had  been 
planted.  Most  people,  when  planting  fruit  trees,  prefer  a 
southern  aspect ;  but  in  Kent  an  easterly  one  is  always  chosen 
— and  this  for  two  reasons :  one,  because  the  produce  is  always 
later,  thus  escaping  to  some  extent  the  late  frosts  in  spring ;  the 
other,  because  should  frost  occur,  the  sun  strikes  the  trees 
gradually,  thawing  and  drying  the  blooms  without  injuring 
them ;  whereas,  in  a  southern  aspect,  they  are  more  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  and  serious  injury  is  often 
the  result.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  too,  that  crops  in  elevated 
positions  escape  frosts  better  than  those  in  valleys.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Raspberries,  which  on  the 
hills  wholly  escaped  the  severe  frost  of  the  5th  of  May  this 
year  (so  fatal  to  fruit  crops  in  general),  whilst  in  low  grounds 
the  early  blooms  suffered  severely.  The  climate  of  this  part  of 
Kent  is  remarkably  good,  and  fruit  culture  the  staple  trade. 
The  hedgerows  are  overrun  with  Blackberries  and  wild 
Raspberries,  amidst  which  are  growing  in  abundance  Damson, 
Plum,  and  Walnut  trees.  Everywhere  may  be  seen  gangs 
of  women  and  boys  busily  engaged  in  gathering  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries.  Collectively  they  earn 
large  sums  of  money,  good  hands  making  as  much  as  lis.  per  day 
at  Gooseberry  picking,  but  the  average  rate  is  only  about  6s.  per 
day,  and  that  only  by  means  of  hard  work  from  light  till  dark. 
This  year,  even  in  this  comparatively  favoured  locality,  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  stone  and  other  hardy  fruits  ;  while  in 
good  seasons  the  trees  are  literally  bent  down  by  the  Damsons 
and  other  Plums  with  which  they  are  so  heavily  cropped.  One 
fruit  grower  stated  that  if  his  trees  of  these  fruits  in  the 
hedgerows  were  set  10  yards  apart,  they  would  occupy  over 
twenty-two  miles  in  length.  On  Walnut  trees  there  is  even 
this  year  a  fair  crop  ;  but  of  Pears  and  Apples  there  are 
none  worth  mentioning,  and  in  some  cases  avenues  half-a- 
mile  in  length  consisting  of  fine  pyramidal  trees,  from  17  ft. 
to  20  ft.  high,  may  be  seen  completely  fruitless,  and  many  trees 
have  again  begun  to  blossom. 

Raspberries. 

Of  these  there  is  this  year  a  fair  crop,  though  the  fruit  is  not 
so  large  as  could  have  been  desired.  The  sort  most  preferred 
by  growers  is  Carter's  Prolific ;  its  fruit,  which  is  large,  is  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  worth  more 
money  in  the  market  than  paler-fruited  sorts,  and  moreover  it 
is  an  abundant  cropper,  and  the  fruit  ripens  nearly  all  at  one 
time — a  great  desideratum,  as  it  always  pays  better  to  pick  and 
sell  at  once  than  to  gather  at  intervals.  Raspberries  are 
planted  on  thoroughly  cleansed  land  heavily  manured ;  the 
young  plants  are  obtained  from  suckers  saved  from  selected 
stools  that  have  borne  the  largest  crops  and  the  finest  fruit. 


These  are  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes  in  the  autumn,  and 
planted  in  rows  3  ft.  apart,  and  6  ft.  asunder  in  the  row.  Fo 
the  first  three  years  af  /•  >  planting  Potatoes  or  Mangels  are  in 
some  cases  grown  between  them,  but  after  that  if  the  Rasp- 
berries have  grown  well  they  require  all  the  room.  Three 
of  the  strongest  suckers  are  always  left  for  fruit  bearing,  and 
these  are  shortened  back  to  about  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  the 
others  being  cut  away.  Late  in  autumn  the  ground  between 
the  rows  is  heavily  manured  and  roughly  ploughed  up,  a  state  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  spring,  when  it  is  harrowed 
down,  always  choosing  a  time  for  the  operation  when  the  soil 
crumbles  readily.  Neither  stakes  nor  ties  of  any  kind  are  used, 
the  canes  being  suiSciently  strong  to  support  themselves,  and  in 
some  plantations  of  long  standing  may  be  found  bushy- headed 
standards  with  stems  about  12  in.  or  18  in.  high,  and  as  thick 
as  a  broom-handle,  bearing  heavy  crops.  The  ground  between 
the  rows  is  kept  rigidly  clear,  both  of  weeds  and  young  suckers, 
with  the  exception  of  such  canes  as  are  near  the  old  stools. 
This  work  is  performed  by  horse  hoes,  to  which  is  attached  a 
small  harrow,  which  levels  the  ground  and  lays  the  uprooted 
weeds  and  suckers  on  the  surface  to  be  dried  up  by  the  sun. 
Picking  usually  commences  the  first  week  in  July  and  continues 
until  the  beginning  of  August.  It  is  performed  by  women 
and  children,  each  of  whom  carries  two  baskets  of  the  form  of 
a  flower-pot,  one  in  front  and  one  behind,  slung  over  the 
shoulders  ;  these  when  full  are  emptied  by  boys  into  wooden 
tubs  provided  for  the  purpose — that  is,  if  the  fruit  be  intended 
for  preserving,  but  if  for  Covent  Garden  baskets  are  used. 
Few  Raspberries,  however,  come  to  Covent  Garden,  compared 
with  what  go  direct  to  fruit-preserving  depots — a  fact  which 
will  be  evident  when  I  state  that  at  Swanley  the  other  day 
there  was  a  merchant  ready  to  purchase  100  tons  of  them  at 
£40  per  ton  for  that  purpose.  One  grower,  too,  informed  me 
that  he  had  contracted  with  a  manufacturer  of  preserves  to 
supply  him  with  10  tons.  Few  of  the  Kentish  Raspberries 
are  picked  with  stalks  attached  to  them ;  most  of  the  fruit 
seen  in  Covent  Garden  furnished  with  stalks  is  supplied  by 
growers  near  London,  who  pick  their  finest  fruits  for  the 
purpose  and  put  them  at  once  in  small  punnets,  which  are 
packed,  in  quantities  together,  in  large  wooden  boxes. 

Strawberries. 

For  these  the  climate  and  soil  of  Swanley  is  admirably 
adapted  ;  I  say  the  soil,  because  the  plants  appear  to  succeed  in 
it  so  well,  but  in  reality  the  climate  must  have  the  most 
beneficial  effect,  or  else  cultivators  as  a  rule  are  decidedly 
wrong  in  their  statements  with  regard  to  the  most  suitable 
soil  for  Strawberries.  It  has  often  be  said  that  a  stiff  clayey 
loam  of  a  rich  character  is  indispensable  to  the  perfect  culture 
of  the  Strawberry;  the  soil  at  Swanley  is,  however,  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this  :  in  some  places  it  may  be  termed  rather  solid 
and  stiff,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  of  a  light  sandy  and 
remarkably  stony  character,  and  in  this  the  plants  appear  to 
succeed  quite  as  well,  and  bear  crops  equal  to  those  planted  in 
soil  of  a  heavier  nature.  Indeed  the  soil  which  produces  the 
best  crops  here  is  one  in  which  no  gardener  would  think 
of  planting  his  Strawberries,  and  yet  the  yield  is  enormous  : 
in  well-established  plantations  may  be  seen  as  many  as 
100  good  fruits  on  a  single  plant.  This  year  I  am  told  the 
fruits  are  not  quite  so  large  as  usual  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather,  but  still  there  are  in  places  some  very  fine  ones.  The 
chief  kinds  grown  are  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier  ;  British  Queen  may  be  found  here  and 
there,  but  not  in  very  large  quantities.  The  plants  are 
put  out  in  well-manured  soil  in  autumn,  in  rows  about  2^  ft. 
apart,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  from  plant  to  plant.  Other  crops  are  seldom 
planted  between  the  rows,  the  aim  being  to  give  the  Straw- 
berries the  full  benefit  of  the  soil.  The  plough  is  run  between 
the  rows  in  autumn,  which  keeps  the  plants  on  ridges,  thereby 
keeping  the  roots  well  drained.  In  spring  the  horse  hoe 
is  used  and  the  ground  levelled,  after  which  in  many  cases 
a  slight  coat  of  litter  or  straw  is  laid  between  the  plants  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fruit  being  splashed  by  the  rains.  The 
majority  of  Strawberries  are  grown  in  open  fields  by  them- 
selves, but  large  quantities  are  to  be  found  between  young 
Goos  berry  or  (5urrant  bushes,  a  position  in  which  they  succeed 
well  until  the  trees  get  so  large  as  to  injure  them  by  their 
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shade.  For  preserving  Strawberries  are  not  in  such,  great 
demand  as  other  small  fruits  ;  therefore  they  are  invariably 
picked  with  stalks  attached  to  them.  These,  like  Raspberries, 
are  picked  ia  small  baskets,  which  when  full  are  emptied  into 
sieves  holding  about  2i  lb.  For  each  of  these  the  pickers  get 
5d.  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  at  this  rate  they  make  good  wages. 
The  crop  this  year  is  not  so  heavy  as  last,  but  even  now  one 
grower  informed  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  sent  away  nearly 
6  tons.  Altogether  last  year  one  extensive  grower  sent  away 
125  tons  of  Strawberries  to  the  London  markets  ;  and  in  one 
day  this  year  one  grower  sent  away  2500  pecks,  the  weight  of 
which  is  nearly  16  tons.  All  runners  are  kept  regularly  cut 
off  the  plants,  and  the  ground  is  kept  free  from  weeds.  The 
best  fruit  finds  its  way  to  the  London  and  other  markets,  but 
what  are  termed  squashers,  which  means  the  bruised  or  over- 
ripe ones,  are  picked  without  stalks,  put  into  tubs  and  dis- 
posed of  at  the  jam  factory. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

These  are  chiefly  grown  between  orchard  trees,  but  in  some 
cases  large  fields  are  wholly  devoted  to  them.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  planted  in  rows  6  ft.  apart  each  way,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Black  Currants,  which  are  allowed  a  little  more  room. 
Between  the  rows,  until  the  trees  get  too  large,  a  row  of  Peas 
is  planted ;  these  are  chiefly  early  sorts,  which  can  be  picked 
before  very  dry  weather  is  expected,  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
is  of  such  importance  that  from  an  acre  of  ground  is  often 
picked  200  bushels.  A  women  picks  in  a  good  season  10  bushels 
per  day,  for  which  she  is  paid  Ss.  4d.  One  man  told  me 
that  he  and  his  wife  and  his  neighbour  and  his  wife  one  day 
gathered  473  bushels  between  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
eight  o'clock  at  night.  The  only  kinds  of  Currants  grown  are 
the  Black  and  Red  kinds.  White  ones  being  very  little  iu  request, 
except  for  dessert.  The  trees  are  in  all  cases  well  shaped  and 
open  in  the  centre,  and  they  yearly  make  luxuriant  growth  and 
seldom  fail  to  bear  heavy  crops.  The  ground  between  the  rows 
is  kept  frequently  stirred  by  the  hoe,  and  in  the  case  of  Currant 
bushes  growing  under  orchard  trees,  of  which  there  are 
hundreds  of  acres,  many  of  the  rows  being  half  a  mile  in 
length,  it  is  impossible  for  man  and  horse  to  work  the  hoe  on 
account  of  the  branches  of  the  orchard  trees  ;  therefore  a  boy 
is  sent  to  guide  the  hoe,  and  a  long  rope  is  attached  to  it,  the 
end  of  which  is  encircled  round  a  wheel  placed  firmly  on  the 
gtass  paths  that  run  through  the  plantation.  To  this  rope  a 
horse  is  yoked,  and  by  walking  straight  up  the  path  the  hoe  is 
readily  drawn  up  the  rows,  the  wheel,  which  is  of  course 
placed  immediately  at  the  end  between  two  rows,  keeping  the 
rope  in  its  proper  place.  Gooseberries  are  likewise  grown 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  greatest  amount  is  to  be 
seen  in  open  fields  in  elevated  positions.  Plenty  ot  space 
is  allowed  for  the  trees  to  expand.  The  branches  are  not 
shortened  back  to  any  great  extent,  the  object  being  to  get 
the  trees  as  large  as  possible,  and  so  increase  the  amount  of 
the  crop.  One  very  good  arrangement  I  noticed  was  stand- 
ard Pears  and  Plums  placed  alternately  20  ft.  apart  each  way, 
the  straight  lines  between  them  one  way  of  the  field  being 
occupied  by  a  row  of  Gooseberries.  Between  these  were  two 
other  rows  of  Gooseberries  6  ft.  apart,  and  between  these 
again  were  rows  of  Strawberries.  When  the  Gooseberry  bushes 
are  large  enough  they  will  of  course  require  all  the  room,  and 
the  Strawberries  will  be  done  away  with.  This  is,  however,  a 
very  profitable  method  of  cropping  the  ground,  as  it  admits 
of  all  necessary  operations  being  carried  on  without  injury  to 
either  crop.  Gathering  commences  as  soon  as  the  berries  are 
at  all  saleable,  and  continues  until  they  are  ripe.  In  all  cases 
the  bushes  are  stripped  at  one  picking,  as  much  as  10  acres 
per  week  being  sometimes  cleared,  ending  with  20  to  30  in 
proportion  as  the  markets  require  it ;  and  as  a  week  in  favour- 
able weather  consists  of  only  four-and-a-half  days,  the  best 
market  being  on  Saturday  (to  prepare  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  off  picking  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday),  the  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done  in  a  short  time  is  immense  ;  and  if  wet 
weather  which  bursts  the  fruit,  or  intense  heat  which  scalds 
it,  set  in,  picking  the  whole  quantity  is  impossible.  Some 
growers  employ  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  picking  as  many 
as  300  women  and  children.  It  only  lasts  a  short  time,  and 
one  grower  told  me  he  had  sent  to  the  north  of  England  in  two 


days  about  300  bushels  of  fruit.  Women  sometimes  ^  pick  as 
many  as  30  sieves  of  Gooseberries  per  day,  for  which  they 
receive  about  IDs.  6d,  The  chief  kinds  grown  are  Rough  Reds 
and  a  yellow  kind  which  is  generally  picked  when  green,  and 
also  many  others ;  the  red  ones  are  those  left  to  ripen.  A 
smooth  green  kind  is  likewise  largely  cultivated  for  dessert. 
Some  growers  in  good  seasons  have  been  known  to  gather 
more  than  3000  bushels  of  Gooseberries. 

Cherries. 

These  are  chiefly  grown  in  Grass  orchards,  in  which  the  trees 
are  managed  on  the  run-wild  system ;  many  of  them  are  very 
old  indeed,  and  in  good  seasons  they  yield  heavy  crops.  When 
in  flower  the  Kentish  Cherry  orchards  are  well  worth  seeing, 
covering  as  they  do  the  distant  hills  for  miles  round ;  and  this 
year  the  quantity  of  blossom  was  unusually  great,  though  the 
crop  of  fruit  is  far  below  the  average.  Cherry  trees  are  planted 
on  land  overlying  a  dry  subsoil ;  in  clayey  soil  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  but  short-lived.  The  kinds  chiefly  grown  are  the  Kentish, 
Cluster,  and  Bigarreau;  these  are  good  croppers,  and  from 
well-established  trees  have  frequently  been  gathered  as  much 
as  1000  lb.  of  good  fruit.  In  some  seasons  the  Cherry  crops 
are  sold  by  auction,  and  also  by  private  contract,  the  purchaser 
paying  the  expenses  of  gathering ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  profitable  way  of  disposing  of  them.  The  buyer  erects  a 
wooden  shed,  in  which  the  daily  gatherings  are  put,  and  when 
all  are  gathered,  they  are  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  possible. 
At  Swanley,  however,  there  are  few  Cherry  orchards  com- 
pared with  those  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Kent. 

Nuts. 

Nut  trees  when  young  are  cut  back  to  within  1  ft.  of  the 
ground,  which  causes  them  to  emit  side  shoots,  which  are 
regularly  trained  outwards  by  being  tied  to  a  wire  or  wooden 
hoop,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  give  the  tree  a 
cup-like  form.  This  is  a  capital  method,  inasmuch  as  it  allows 
the  sun  to  shine  in  the  centre  as  well  aa  all  round  the  trees, 
and  thus  the  wood  gets  well  ripened,  a  circumstance  indispen- 
sable to  the  production  of  large  crops  of  Nuts.  The  trees 
are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  alternately  planted  with  standard 
Apple  or  Pear  trees ;  in  height  they  are  seldom  allowed  to 
exceed  6  ft.,  severe  pruning  being  yearly  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Many  of  the  established  bushes 
are  15  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  are  as  flat  as  a  table,  and 
on  them  this  year,  when  Apples  and  Pears  are  scarce,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  a  fair  crop  both  of   Cobnuts  and  Filberts. 

0.  W.  S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEUIT  GARDEN. 


Manure  "Water  in  Vineries. — It  is  ■well  kao'wn  tUat  guano  water  is  useful 
in  the  evaporating  troughs  in  Vineries.  I  have  had  no  guano  this  season,  but 
I  think  I  have  been  using  a  better  substitute.  For  some  time  past  I  have  kept 
the  troughs  in  one  of  the  Vineries  in  which  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  filled  with 
manure-water  made  from  pig  manure.  This  years  Tvood  is  hard  and  brown, 
and  the  leaves  are  as  healthy  and  green^as  when  the  Vines  were  in  flower.^ 

VlTIS. 

Best  Remedy  for  Phylloxera.— A  French  grower  believes  that  the  best 
way  to  combat  the  Phylloxera  is  to  keep  the  soil  very  loose  and  open  round  the 
stems  of  the  Vines,  thus  allowing  a  free  ingress  of  air  to  their  roots ;  then  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  impregnated  with  tar  or  carbolic  acid,  not  only  kills 
the  insects,  but,  we  are  assured,  forms  a  good  manure.  The  woollen  refuse,  so 
generally  used  as  a  manure  in  the  south  of  France,  is  condemned,  as  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  favourable  to  the  propagation  and  development  of  the 
Phylloxera.— N. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  in  Greece.— Greece  and  the  Levant  are  countries  in 
which  Lemons  and  Oranges  grow  in  abundance,  and  Dr.  Landerer,  of  Athens » 
in  a  communication  received  from  him  on  the  subject,  states  that  more  than 
100,000,000  Lemons,  Oranges,  and  Citrons  are  consumed  or  exported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  There  are  also  met  with  all  the 
other  sorts  of  fruits  o£  the  family  Hesperidfe,  such  as  Citrus  indica,  commonly 
known  as  Mandarins,  The  fruits  of  Citrus  Cedro  and  Citrus  decumana  are 
collected  for  the  preparation  of  the  confection  Citrinate. 

Eating  Fine-apples-— To  eat  a  Pine-apple,  do  not  peel  it ;  cut  off  the  bottom, 
insert  a  fork  over  one  of  the  lower  "  eyes,"  press  downward,  and  then  pull  off 
a  httle  cone.  The  cones  gradually  torn  off  are  much  softer  than  slices  of  the 
Pine  bitten  across  the  grain.—'*  Herald."  [Some  of  the  finest  samples  ef  West 
Indian  Pine-apples  now  so  common  in  our  markets  are  as  juicy  and  well 
flavoured  as  any  Pine-apple  could  be.] 
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The  Sacred  Bean. — This,  of  all  the  plants  generally  relegated  to 
the  Botanic  Garden,  is  the  most  deserving  of  general  onlture  wher- 
ever there  is  a  warm  honse  and  a  tank — it  need  not  be  a  large  one. 
A  plant  now  in  flower  at  Kew  is  the  handsomest  plant  in  the  place. 
In  Japan  it  grows  in  masses  in  the  swamps,  and,  though  very  hand- 
some there,  is  even  more  striking  when  seen  in  small  quantity  but 
well  grown. 

Daily  Gaeden  Opeeations. — We  commenced  last  week  publishing 
the  diary  of  work  carried  out  in  the  gardens  at  Sherborne  Castle, 
Dorset,  by  Mr.  Praguell,  in  suooession  to  the  excellent  diary  based  on 
Mr.  Denning's  work.  Mr.  Pragnell  has  long  been  known  to  visitors  to 
our  principal  flower  shows  as  one  of  the  beat  cultivators  in  England. 
Ho  has  contended  with  our  best  growers  of  garden  produce  and 
generally  won.  The  acknowledged  neglect  of  kitchen  gardening  for 
years  past  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this  department  should  record  his  operations.  We 
are  convinced  that  this  diary  is  the  simplest  guide  to  the  best  practice 
that  can  be  given  in  such  a  form. 

Philesia  BusiroLiA  IN  A  CooL  HousE. — This  remarkably  beau- 
tiful but  rarely-seen  plant  is  grown  out-of-doors  by  clever  cultivators 
in  certain  favoured  districts,  but  throughout  the  country  generally 
much  the  beat  way  to  treat  it  is  to  plant  it  out  in  a  cool  Fernery  or 
in  any  kind  of  cool  house,  where  convenient,  associated  with  Ferns. 
It  may  now  be  seen  on  a  little  rocky  bank  of  Ferns  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew  in  good^flower.  Illustrating  the  cultivation  of 
uncommon  and  difficult  plants  like  this  is,  we  submit,  one  of  the 
right  functions  of  a  great  garden  like  Kew ;  besides,  snob  efforts  to 
rival  the  bedding-out  of  the  ordinary  flower  gardener  should  not  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment. 

Aliamandas  in  Doksetshike.  —  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  Lord 
Wolverton,  at  luverne  Honse,  Blandford,  has  sent  us  some  sprays  of 
an  AUamanda  literally  loaded  with  bloom.  They  were  cut  from  a 
plant  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  a  span.roofed  house  20  ft.  by 
18  ft.  Last  year  it  bloomed  more  than  eight  months,  and  it  had 
upwards  of  600  blooms  expanded  at  one  time.  This  year  it  began  to 
flower  before  Easter,  and  has  now  137  expanded  blooms  on  it.  It  was 
cut  back  in  February,  and  this  year  enough  wood  to  make  a  large 
faggot  was  thinned  out  of  it.     It  is  planted  in  a  box  2  ft.  square. 

LoMAKiA  PKOCBKA  Hakdt  IN  CoENWALL. — This  Very  distinct  and 
beautiful  Fern,  which  has  proved  hardy  in  Cornwall,  should  be  tried 
by  all  on  the  south  coast  and  elsewhere  who  possess  a  well-sheltered 
outdoor  Fernery.  '  It  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range,  being 
found  from  Mexico  to  Chili  in  the  New  World,  and  in  South  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  many  other  countries  ia  the  Old.  The  fronds 
submitted  to  us  measured  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  and  had  each  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pinnae,  the  lower  ones  measuring  6  in.  by  1 J  in. — G. 

Gladiolus  teistis. — This  little  known  Cape  species  is  flowering 
freely  at  Tottenham,  each  flower,  stem  bearing  from  three  to  six 
blooms  of  a  pale  lemon  colour  slightly  stained  with  purple ;  the  seg- 
ments are  of  equal  length,  the  three  upper  ones  having  a  purplish 
band  running  through  the  centre  of  each,  and  the  three  lower  ones 
a  few  faint  spots  near  the  tips.  The  flowers  have  a  perfume  some, 
thing  like  that  of  a  Clove  Carnation,  but  not  so  strong.  G.  cruentus, 
G.  draoooephalus,  and  G.  purpureo-auratus,  are  also  juat  showing 
flower. — A. 

Steipbd  Petunias. — One  of  the  prettiest  flower-beds  which  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  is  now  in  the  Rectory  garden  at  Baling,  and 
consists  entirely  of  an  even,  circular  mass  of  striped  Petunias.  Of 
these  the  best  forms  have  medinm-sized,  perfectly  round  flowers,  and 
.  from  a  packet  of  seed  there  will  not  be  found  two  that  are  exactly 
marked  alike.  The  growth  is  free  yet  even,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  a  well-formed  mass  is  easily  maintained.  In  hot,  dry  situa- 
tions these  Petunias  will  thrive  where  many  other  plants  would 
starve.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  early  in  March,  the  young 
plants  pricked  out  into  small  pots  when  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
gradually  hardened  off  so  as  to  be  ready  for  turning  out  about  the 
middle  of  May. — A.  D. 

New  Pelargoniums  at  Swanlet. — Amongst  the  many  Pelar- 
goniums now  in  cultivation,  it  is  difiicult  to  discover  which  are  the 
best  and  most  attractive  ;  notwithstanding  the  number,  however,  of 
so-called  varieties  that  are  daily  being  raised,  there  are  yet  aome  new 
and  really  distinct  kinds.  Of  these  I  saw  a  few  the  other  day  in 
Mr.  Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley.  Hera  the  plants  are  grown  in 
good  sandy  loam  in  6-in.  and  8-in.  pots,  arranged  on  each  side  of  a 
span-roofed  house  100  ft.  in  length,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  which 
each  plant  bears  is  remarkable.    Amongst  kinds  likely  to  prove  best 


for  pot  culture  may  be  named  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  a  brilliant  scar, 
let ;  Malcolm,  a  kind  with  large  trusses  of  crimson  flowers,  with  an  eye 
of  the  same  colour  ;  Jealousy,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  yellow  which 
I  have  yet  seen ;  and  a  magenta  kind  called  Joseph  Sommen. 
In  the  same  collection  were  also  Apple-blosaom,  a  very  free-flowering 
variety  with  large-petalled  blossoms  of  a  delicate  pink  and  rose 
colour ;  and  John  Denny,  a  very  distinct  kind  with  orange-scarlet 
flowers  tipped  with  bright  purple.  Amongst  semi-double  sorts  may 
be  named  J.  C.  Rodbard,  a  fine  kind  with  bright  scarlet  flowers.  Quite 
a  new  race  has  also  been  obtained  here,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
the  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  kinds,  the  plants  being  for  the  most  part 
intermediate  between  their  parents.  A  mauve-coloured,  semi-double 
Ivy -leaved  variety  was  also  very  effective,  very  small  plants  of  it 
flowering  freely. — S. 

Sweet  Peas  por  Market. — In  Mr.  Henry  Bailey's  garden  at 
Feltham  are  several  rows  of  the  white-flowered  Sweet  Pea,  the 
blooms  of  which  are  gathered  expreaaly  for  market  purposes.  A 
bright  scarlet-flowered  kind  is  also  largely  cultivated  here,  and  seen  ♦ 
together  the  scarlet  and  white  flowers  are  very  effective.  These 
kinds,  on  account  of  the  flowers  being  of  decided  and  striking 
colours,  are  much  more  valuable  for  market  purposes  than  any 
others. — C.  S. 

Begonias  at  Pine.apple  Place. — These  fill  a  span.roofed  house 
here  80  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide,  and  being  just  now  in  fall  flower, 
they  are  very  attractive.  They  number  upwards  of  2000,  presenting 
a  varied  mass  of  scarlet,  orange,  and  rose.  For  decorative  purposes, 
Begonias,  grown  as  they  are  here,  are  unsurpassed  ;  and  considering 
their  easy  culture,  they  deserve  to  be  largely  grown.  Many  of  the 
better  kinds  make  good  room  plants,  lasting  as  they  do  a  long  time 
in  flower.  They  are  also  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  in 
Covent  Garden.— C.  W.  S. 

New  Botanic  Garden,  Hull. — Thia,  which  is  to  comprise  about 
35  acres,  is  to  contain  a  winter  garden,  consisting  of  a  range  of  glass 
houses  400  ft.  long.  The  centre  honse,  which  is  to  be  lofty,  will  be 
devoted  to  Palms  and  other  tropical  plants,  the  houses  at  each  end 
being  intended — one  for  aquatic  plants,  combined  with  tropical  Ferna 
and  their  allies,  and  the  other  for  special  groups  of  Camellias  and 
otherwise  intereating  Auatralian  plants.  In  front  of  these  housea  is 
to  be  an  Italian  flower  garden,  and  there  is  also  to  be  an  open  lawn 
about  5  acres  in  extent ,  and  a  lake,  covering  some  3  acres,  adapted 
both  for  boating  and  skating.  Such  rare  trees  and  shrubs  as  are 
adapted  to  the  locality  will  be  interspersed  in  groups  throughout  the 
grounds,  which  under  Mr.  Niven's  superintendence  cannot  fail  to  be 
skilfully  laid  out.  In  addition  to  the  purely  horticultural  buildings, 
it  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a  large  room  adapted  for  meetings,  and 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  lecture  hall,  botanical  museum, 
and  library  of  botanical  works  for  reference ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  at  some  future  time  for  erecting  an 
aquarium. 

Drawings  op  Chinese  Plants. — The  Botanical  Department  of  the 
British  Museum  has  lately  been  presented  with  a  large  series,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  thousand  examples,  of  drawings  of  Chinese  plants  by 
native  artists.  They  were  drawn  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Reeves,  who  was  for  many  years 
resident  at  Canton,  where  he  formed  collections  of  native  drawings 
illustrating  not  only  all  branches  of  national  science,  but  also  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese ;  and  in  honour  of  whom  the 
genus  Reevesia  was  named  by  Lindley.  The  whole  of  these  have 
been  preaented  to  the  Muaeum  by  Miss  Reeves,  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  of  the  Botanical  Department. 
The  plant  drawings  are  all  life-size  and  remarkably  accurate  in 
form  and  colouring — of  some  of  the  more  characteriatic  Chinese 
plants,  such  as  the  Chrysanthemum,  a  very  large  series  of  varieties 
is  presented  :  the  drawings  of  fruit  are  also  of  special  interest.  It 
is  not,  we  believe,  generally  known  that  the  Muaeum  is  extremely 
rich  in  unpublished  drawings  of  plants.  The  magnificent  series  of 
Australian  plants  by  Ferdinand  Bauer  has  recently  been  placed  in 
sunk  mounts  and  arranged  in  suitable  and  handsome  cases  j  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  other  establishment  posaeaaes  a  series  so 
accurately  executed  and  so  exquisitely  finished.  Besides  these,  there 
is  a  large  collection  of  folio  drawings  of  plants  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  by  Sydney  Parkinson,  John  Polydore Nodder,  JohnFredk. 
MiUer,  and  other  good  artists,  dating  for  the  most  part  about  a  cen- 
tury back  ;  also  original  drawings  by  Aublat,  and  coloured  figures  by 
Elvet  and  Jacquin,  these  being  very  elegant  productions.  The  Kew 
Herbarium  poaaeases  a  very  extensive  collection  of  figures  of  plants 
(mostly  published)  from  various  sources  ;  these  are  arranged  in  a  series 
parallel  to  that  of  the  herbarium,  to  which  they  form  a  most  useful 
adjunct,  especially  in  connection  with  the  work  of  naming  plants 
from  the  Royal  Gardens  and  other  places. 
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ALPINE  FLOWERS   ON  THE    FAULHORN. 
On  the  lovrer  slopes  of  the  Faulhorn,  which  is  8802  ft.  above 
the  sea,  the  usual  Alpine  pastures  are  passed,  and  where  tbey 
have  not  been  already  cut  they  are  gay  with  Campanulas  (the 
pale  blue  0.  barbata  being  one  of  the  commonest),  Astrantias, 
Phyteumas    (white   and   blue),   Hieraoium   aurantiacum,    and 
other   Hawkweeds  and  Ranunculuses  in  variety.     Here  and 
there,  between  the  green  Alps,  a  rocky  brow  is  mounted,  and 
on   one   of  these  rocks   we  found   a  tine  plant  of   Dianthus 
sylvestris,  the  first  we  have  seen  this  year.     About  a  quarter 
of  the  way  up  Pine  woods  begin,  with  a  luxuriant  undergrowth 
of  Whortleberries,  Alpen-rosen  (Rhododendron  ferrugineura). 
White   Heather   (Erica   carnea  alba),  Polygala  ChamEebuxus, 
and  Maianthemum  bifolium.    The  last  is  an  exquisite  plant, 
which  should  be  found  in  every  English  garden  where  peat 
beds  abound,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  dainty  heads  of  dwarf 
white  flowers,  but  for  its  delicious  Lily  of  the  Valley  scent, 
and  its  lasting  powers  in  a  cut  state.     Shady  spots  were  full  of 
Ferns,  consisting  of  Lastrea  Filix  Mas,L.  Oreopteris,  Athyrinm 
Filix  Femina,  and  Blechnum.  In  the  bogs  we  found  plenty  of  our 
old  English  friends,  Calthapalustris  and  Pinguicula  alpina  and 
P.  vulgaris.     Above  the  half-way  house  we  reached  a  long 
stretch  of  heathery  moors ;  the  turf  by  the  side  of  the  rocky 
path  was  gay  with  Gentiana  verna,  G.  acaulis,  and  the  white 
G.  frigida,  and  a  Pansy  (Viola  calcarata)  of  an  intense  rich 
purple,  which  produced  a  most  beautiful  eflect  when  seen  in 
large  masses  on  the  short,  green  Grass.     At  Bachalp,  5649  ft. 
above  the  sea,  the  real  A.lpine  vegetation  began,  and  now  we 
had  a  rich  feast.     Every  rock  was  covered  with  Saxifrages  in 
full    flower,    Androsace   ChamaBJasme,    Primula  farinosa,   P. 
villosa,  and  P.  integrifolia,  which  latter  we  found  here  for  the 
first  time.     Bright  pink  cushions  of  Silene  acaulis  spread  over 
the  turf  side  by  side  with  the  yellow  Ranunculus  montanus,  Gen- 
tiana bavarica,  and  the  still  more  beautiful  G.  brachyphylla,  of 
the  same  intense  blue,  but  much  larger,  and  with  a  white  corona 
(I  can  describe  it  in  no  other  way)  in  the  centre  of  each  flower. 
I  found  on  the  calcareous  rock  of  which  much  of  the  Faulhorn 
is  composed,  a  solitary  specimen  of   the   smallest   of    white 
Lilies  (Lloydia  serotina),  for  which  I  had  hitherto  searched  in 
vain,  but  its  small  flowers  look  at  a  distance  so  like  many  of 
the  Alpine  Saxifrages,  &c.,  that  it  may  easily  be  passed  by 
unnoticed.     Near  the  summit  of  the  hut  a  pitiless  storm  of 
rain  and  wind  broke  upon  us,  but  as  we  struggled  up  over 
great  sheets  of  yet  unmeltcd  snow,  wherever  a  bit  of  ground 
or  rock  appeared,  it  was  covered  with  the  white  blooms  of 
Ranunculus   glacialis,  a  close-growing    species,   with   thick, 
bright  green  leaves,  and  large,  white  and  sometimes  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  which  would  make  a  beautiful  addition  to 
any  English  collection  of  Alpine  plants.     Altogether  the  Faul- 
horn is  well  worth  a  visit  from  the  botanical  collector,  as  the 
plants  are  those  which  in  most  places  are  only  found  on  the 
highest  and  most  inaccessible  mountains,  while  here  they  can 
be  obtained  by  a  walk  of  four  hours-and-a-half  going  up  and 
three  hours  coming  down  ;  but  the  expedition  should  be  made 
in  one  day,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  sleeping  at  the 
wretched  hotel  at  the  top.  Rose  G.  Kingsley. 


ANOTHER  TROPICAL  DESSERT  FRUIT. 
To  the  list  of  tropical  fruits  given  by  Mr.  Hobday  (see  p.  77)  we 
may  add  Carica  oandamarcenais,  of  which  there  is  at  present  a  good 
speoinaen,  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  in  the  cool  compai-tment  of  the 
economic  house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Eonador, 
where,  for  the  sake  of  its  edible  fruits,  it  ia  cultivated  up  to  9000  ft. 
Monsieur  Van  Volxem  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  introduce  living 
plants  of  this  species  into  this  country,  and  he  spoke  very  highly  both 
of  the  beauty  of  the  tree  and  the  quality  of  its  fruit.  Mr.  Spruce,  in 
the  "  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  informs  us  that  when  he 
visited  the  mountain  of  Tungaragua  in  1858,  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  its  ripe  and  rotting  fruits,  which  were  smaller  and  sweeter  than 
those  of  the  common  Papaw,  and  were  the  favourite  food  of  the  bears 
that  infest  the  forests  of  that  mountain.  The  trunk  he  describes  as 
being  as  stout  as  that  of  the  common  Papaw,  and  the  leaves  even 
longer  than  in  that  species,  the  fruits  as  being  8  in.  to  9  in.  long,  and 
sometimes  nearly  as  broad  ;  the  flesh  white  (not  yellow,  as  in  the  com. 
mon  Papaw), Boft,aud  with  a  pleasant  flavour,  being  sometimes  very  acid 
n  cool  sites.     Moreover,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 


on  the  subject.  In  describing  the  plant  in  the  volume  of  the 
"Botanical  Magazine"  for  1875,  he  says: — "I  can  vouch  tor  the 
delicious  smell  and  grateful  taste  of  the  fruit,  in  both  which  qualities 
it  differs  from  the  common  Papaw,  which  is  not  in  my  opinion  worth 
cultivating  for  the  dessert  table,  while  this  is  so  decidedly."  The 
fruit  of  the  common  Carica  was  found  by  Vauquelin  to  contain  fibrine, 
a  substance  previously  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  animal  king, 
dom.  The  whole  tree  possesses  the  singular  property  of  rendering 
tough  meat  tender  by  separating  the  muscular  fibres,  and  its  leaves 
are  used  as  soap.  The  Kew  plant  mentioned  at  the  commencement 
of  these  remarks  has  a  naked  stem  about  4  ft.  high,  and  a  fine  head  of 
leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  spring  the  flowers  and  fruit.  It 
makes  a  handsome  greenhouse  plant,  and  with  care  might  succeed 
outside  in  warm,  sheltered  spots  in  the  south-western  counties. 


LEAVES    AND     TREES. 


It  might  appear  not  unadvisable  that  every  leaf  should,  as  it  grew, 
pay  a  small  tax  to  the  stalk  for  its  sustenance,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  fear  of  any  number  of  leaves  being  too  oppressive  to  their 
bearer:  which,  accordingly,  is  just  what  the  leaves  do.  Each,  from 
the  moment  of  its  complete  majority,  pays  a  stated  tax  to  the  stalk, 
that  is  to  say,  collects  for  it  a  certain  amount  of  wood,  or  materials 
for  wood,  and  sends  this  wood,  or  what  ultimately  becomes  wood, 
down  the  stalk,  to  add  to  its  thickness.  As  the  leaves,  if  they  did 
not  thus  contribute  to  their  own  support,  would  soon  be  too  heavy  for 
the  spray;  so  if  the  spray,  with  its  family  of  leaves,  contributed 
nothing  t)  the  thickness  of  the  branch,  the  leaf  families  would 
soon  break  down  under  their  sustaining  loads.  Each  leaf  adds 
to  the  thickness  of  the  shoot,  branch,  and  stem,  with  so  perfect  an 
order  and  regularity  of  duty,  that  from  every  leaf  in  all  the  count- 
less crowd  at  the  tree's  summit  one  riender  fibre,  or  at  least  fibre's 
thickness  of  wood,  descends  through  shoot,  through  spray,  through 
branch,  through  stem  ;  and  having  thus  added  in  its  due  proportion 
to  form  the  strength  of  the  tree,  labours  yet  farther  and  more 
painfully  to  provide  for  its  security  j  and  thrusting  forward  into 
the  root,  loses  nothing  of  its  mighty  energy  until,  mining  through 
the  darkness,  it  has  taken  hold  in  cleft  of  rook  or  depth  of  earth  as 
extended  as  the  sweep  of  its  green  crest  in  the  free  air.  ...  If 
ever  in  autumn  a  pensiveness  fall  on  us  as  the  leaves  drift  by  in 
their  fading,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up  in  hope  to  their  mighty 
monuments  ?  Behold  how  fair — how  far  prolonged  in  arch  and  aisle, 
the  avenues  of  the  valleys,  the  fringes  of  the  hills !  so  stately,  so 
eternal,  the  joy  of  man,  the  comfort  of  all  living  creatures,  the 
glory  of  the  earth — they  are  but  the  monuments  of  those  poor  leaves 
that  flit  faintly  past  us  as  they  do.  Let  them  not  pass  without  oar 
understanding  their  last  counsel  and  example — that  we  also,  careless 
of  monument  by  the  grave,  may  build  it  in  the  world  — monument  by 
which  men  may  be  taught  to  remember  not  where  we  died,  but  where 
we  lived. — "  Modern  Painters,"  vol.  v. 


Zephykanthes  as  Border  Flowers. — As  flowers  of  analogous 
properties  to  those  of  the  Croons  tribe,  these  pretty  and  showy 
plants  ought  to  prove  attractive  additions  to  our  mixed  flower  borders 
as  successors  to  the  early  spring  bulbs,  most  of  which  have  disap- 
peared when  the  Zephyranthes  come  into  bloom  in  July  and  August, 
at  which  time  the  large,  star-like  flowers,  when  fully  expanded, 
produce  a  bright,  spring. flower  appearance  that  is  very  charming  in 
the  hot  days  of  snmmer.  Both  the  white  and  pink  species  figured 
in  the  coloured  plate  of  last  week's  number  of  The  Garden  were 
blooming  freely  at  Mr.  Wilson's,  Heatherbank,  about  this  time  last  year, 
when  the  original  drawing  was  made.  Doubtless  some  of  the  other 
species,  of  which  an  interesting  account  was  furnished  last  week, 
will  prove  equally  hardy  and  free-blooming,  and  if  so,  the  Zephyr, 
anthes  family,  as  summer-flowering  btilbs,  will  form  a  very  pleasing 
addition  and  variety  to  our  more  well-known  border  flowers.  At  all 
events  they  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. — H.  N.  H. 

The  Colorado  Beetle. — The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Bliss  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  dated  July  19,  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Messrs.  Hooper,  of  Covent  Garden  : — "  We  see  by  the  papers 
that  the  Colorado  Beetle  is  expected  to  make  its  appearance  in 
England.  Your  people  need  not  be  frightened ;  a  few  doses  uf 
Paris  Green  will  destroy  it.  It  was  feared  a  month  ago  that  the 
Potato  crop  here  would  be  destroyed,  but  the  Beetles  were  soon 
disposed  of,  and  Potatoes  never  looked  better  than  they  do  now,  and 
judging  by  present  appearances  there  will  be  an  abnndant  crop  here 
this  season." 


A  Fir  tree  133  ft.  high  has  just  been  ctit  down  in  Htmgary.    The  proprie    t 
had  it  cut  because  the  top  was  too  flr  away  from  the  bottom,—"  Fun," 
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A  GARDEN  OF  EOSES. 
This  may  with  truth  be  said  of  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son's 
Nursery  at  Waltham  Cross  at  the  prosent  time;  for  the 
moment  it  is  entered  from  the  railway  platform  at  Waltham  one 
finds  Roses  on  all  sides — Roses  in  borders,  Roses  on  palings, 
which  literally  glow  with  them ;  and  further  on  a  line  of  Roses 
with  heads  just  high  enough  to  be  seen  above  the  railway  hedge. 
What  Roses  are  capable  of  effecting  in  a  decorative  way  is, 
however,  best  seen  on  the  central  walk,  a  wide  grass  pro- 
menade 600  yds.  in  length  and  36  ft.  in  width,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  beds  of  Roses,  among  which  wo  noticed  the  old 
Crimson  China,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  and  others,  with 
here  and  there  clumps  of  pillar  Roses  which,  seen  against  a 
background  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  have  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect  than  standards.  Bourbons  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  seem  to  be  driving 
what  are  called  summer  Roses  out 
of  cultivation;  but  we  think  un- 
justly— an  opinion  from  which  few 
would  dissent  could  they  have 
seen  a  fine  old  untrained  specimen 
of  Madame  Plantier,  as  we  saw  it 
here  the  other  day,  loaded  with 
snowy  blossoms,  strikingly  visible 
from  all  quarters  of  the  nursery. 
Among  crimson  Roses  in  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
Beauty  of  Waltham  are  three  kinds 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  super- 
sede ;  and  if  two  more  be  wanted 
of  the  same  colour,  we  would 
select  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and 
Charles  Lefebvre.  Of  the  dark 
maroon  class,  none  are  better  than 
Xavier  Olibo,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  and  Baron  de  Bonstetten. 
Of  rose  or  pink  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
Magna  Charta,  quite  a  new  Rose, 
stands  at  the  head  :  it  resembles 
Princess  Beatrice,  but  is  somewhat 
paler  and  altogether  fuller  and 
finer.  The  Marquise  de  Cast  ollane, 
Francois  Miohelon  (figured  in  Vol. 
X.  of  The  Gaeden),  and  Bdouard 
Morren  will  be  found  to  be  its  best 
associates.  The  finest  white  Hybrid 
Perpetual  is  still  Madame  La- 
charme,  a  noble  Rose,  greatly  su- 
perior both  in  size  and  beauty  to 
Boule  de  Neige,  Madame  Noman, 
or  Elise  Boelle,  all  white  kinds. 
Almost  the  only  colour  now 
wanting  among  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
is  a  good  yellow,  of  which  that 
class  is  still  deficient.  Among 
Moss  Roses,  none  yet  beats  the 
common  sort,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  sport  from  the  old  Cabbage 
Rose,  a  kind  that  it  resembles  in 
fragrance  and    doublcness.      The 

Crested  Moss  is,  however,  a  good  Rose,  and  so  is  Lanei ; 
but  the  deepest  crimson  is  perhaps  Cellini;  Little  Gem,  too,  is 
a  miniature  Moss  which  few  would  like  to  be  without,  its  small 
half-open  buds  being  excellent  for  button-hole  bouquets.  Of 
white  Moss  Roses,  none  are  thoroughly  good ;  the  best  is 
perhaps  Comtesse  Murinais.  As  pillar  Roses,  few  are  better 
than  Glory  of  Waltham,  Coupe  de  Hebe,  Charles  Lawson,  and 
Paul  Perras,  and  for  walls  Amadis  and  gracilis  are  both  bril- 
liant ;  but  their  beauty  is  short-lived.  On  good  aspects. 
Noisettes  and  Teas  succeed  well,  and  amongst  these  few  are 
more  desirable  than  Cloth  of  Gold  where  room  can  be  afforded 
it.  Then  there  are  Mareohal  Niel,  Climbing  Devoniensis, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Solfaterre,  Celina  Forestier,  and  Fortune's 
Yellow ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  rose-coloured  Belle  de 
Bordeaux.  Fine,  however,  as  the  display  of  Roses  here  is, 
this  nursery  possesses  an  interest  for  planters  in  other  ways. 


It  contains  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  collections  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  anywhere  to  be  found.  'The  diver- 
sity of  both  colour  and  form  obtainable  amongst  them  is  reniark- 
able,  and  if  ornamental  grounds  now-a-days  be  destitute  of  pieces 
of  brightly-coloured  planting,  not  only  in  autumn,  but  at  all  sea- 
sons o£  the  year,  it  is  not  from  lack  of  material  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Purples  of  different  shades  are  represented  by 
the  coloured-leaved  variety  of  the  common  Berberry,  the 
purple  Beech,  Birch,  Nut,  some  of  the  Japanese  Oaks,  and  the  . 
Black  Oak  (Quercus  nigra) ;  yellows,  by  the  Golden  Elder, 
Yew,  Holly.  Biionymus,  Ivy  (of  which  there  is  in  this  nursery 
a  fine  collection),  Splroei  opulifolia  lutea,  the  Golden  Elm, 
Oak  (Querous  concordia),  the  golden  variety  of  Cornus  Mas., 
and  the  Corstorphine  Plane ;  whites,  in  the  Silver  Elder, 
Willow,  Holly,  Sea  Buckthorn,  Acer  Negundo,  Elm,  and  the 

silver-leaved  variety  of  the  Maha- 
leb  Cherry.  Of  these  principal 
colours,  too,  there  are  many  grada- 
tions, and  even  blue  in  Picea  nobilia 
glauca,  a  fine  variety,  without 
which  no  collection  of  Conifers 
can  be  complete.  Golden  Yews 
may  be  seen  here  of  all  sizes  and 
forms— from  little  pyramids  of  the 
brightest  yellow  set  on  a  grassy 
carpet,  to  round-headed  standards 
with  clean  stems,  like  those  of 
standard  Roses.  Form,  indeed,  is 
no  less  diversified  than  colour. 
Amongst  standards,  in  addition  to 
the  Yews  just  mentioned,  there 
are  multitudes  of  Hollies,  Bos,  and 
Portugal  and  Colchic  Laurels  ;  and 
if  pyramids  of  various  sizes  and 
shades  of  colour  be  wanted,  they 
may  be  found  among  the  fine 
specimen  Conifers  (one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  which  is  Picea 
lariocarpa),  ornamental-leaved 
Hollies,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs 
of  a  handsome  character,  of  which 
these  grounds  contain  a  remark- 
ably rich  and  varied  collection. 

M. 


The  Blue  Poppywort  (Meconopsis  Wallichiana) 


Kock   Gardening   at    Kew. — 

Those  who  have  noticed  wiih  various 
feelings  the  style  of  the  "lockwoika" 
at  Kew,  will  be  interested  to  hear  of 
the  most  recent  attempt  in  this  direc. 
tion.  In  the  pleasare  grounds  a  long 
and  wide  border  has  recently  been 
devoted  to  Sun  Eoses  (Selianthe. 
raums).  They  do  not  require  to  bo 
elevated  on,  or  accompanied  by,  rocks 
in  such  soil  as  that  of  Kew ;  but  for 
ffi^thetic  or  other  reasons  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  scatter  a  great  num. 
berof  old  bricks  about  them.  These 
bricks  have  the  white  plaster  still 
adhering  to  thon),and,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  are  not  very  comforting  to 
those  who  seek  for  natural  beauty  or  right  design  in  a  garden. 
Writers  on  landscape  gardening  who  torment  themselves  and  theii- 
readers  with  such  definitions  as  "  gardenesque,"  &c.,  may  add  another 
term  to  their  vocabulary.  Brick-rubbishesqne  will  form  a  fiue  long 
word,  and  be  as  useful  as  the  others  in  advancing  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening.  Seriously,  what  we  allude  to  is  a  feature  that  fe  ,v  poor 
amateurs  cultivating  cottage  gardens  would  tolerate. 

The  Sky-blue  Poppywort  (Meconopsis  Wallichiana)  has 
been  finely  in  flower  at  Kew  lately.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  and 
beautiful  plant,  and  well  deserves  to  become  generally  grown.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  It  is  tall  and  stately  in 
habit ;  a  beautiful  tnft  of  golden  stamens  in  the  centre  contrasts 
with  the  rare  blue  of  the  corolla. 


Gymnothrix  latlfolia.— Mr.  Bllacombe  informs  u3  that  this  Grass  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  on  account  of  its  rich  green  foliage  and  very  elegant  habit.  It,  ia 
particularly  suitable  for  putting  in  the  centre  of  a  befl. 
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FOEGBT-MB-NOTS  IN  POTS. 
Everyone  is  fond  of  the  Forget-me-not  in  all  its  forms,  and  yet 
how  seldom  does  one  meet  with  it  in  small  gardens  !  Many 
who  think  Forget-me-nots  beautiful  in  a  wild  or  semi-wild 
state,  imagine  that  they  cannot  be  kept  alive  in  gardens,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  :  true,  they  often  fail,  but 
the  fault  lies  with  the  cultivator.  People  take  the  common 
Forget-me-not  out  of  a  ditch  or  a  swamp  and  set  it  in  or  on  a 
bed  or  border  of  dry  earth,  and  of  course  it  withers  up.  Other 
varieties  of  the  Forget-me-not  are  also  often  planted  in  most 
ungenial  places,  as,  for  instance,  right  in  the  eye  of  the  sun, 
and  in  soils  only  fit  for  making  bricks.  The  roots  tail  to  get  a 
good  hold  or  suitable  food,  and  their  tops  soon  get  burnt  up. 
All  these  causes  of  failure  are  easily  avoided  by  growing 
Forget-me-nots  in  pots,  and  by  thus  rendering  them  portable 
a  choice  or  a  change  of  site  and  of  soil  may  be  commanded  at 
any  time.  All  the  Forget-me-nots  do  well  in  pots,  and  some 
of  the  prettiest  plants  for  windows  may  be  found  in  the 
common  Forget-me-not  of  our  ditches.  As  a  bracket  plant,  or 
suspended  in  small  vases  or  bottles  of  water,  too,  it  is  alike 
interesting  and  beautiful.  All  that  is  needed  to  get  a  fine 
mass  of  it  is  to  take  off  a  few  cuttings,  root  them  in  damp  soil 
or  in  water,  and  fill  a  vase,  pot,  or  hanging  basket  with  the 
young  plants  as  they  show  flower.  A  glass  basket  makes  a 
charming  receptacle  for  the  Forget-me-not ;  it  will  almost  fill 
it  with  roots,  and  profusely  cover  it  with  flowering  shoots  and 
branchlets.  If  grown  in  pots  or  vases  in  soil,  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  leaf-mould  and  loam,  or  any  rough  vegetable 
matter,  kept  sufficiently  moist,  will  answer.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  show  signs  of  fading  fresh  cuttings  should  be  made  and 
started  afresh  ;  or  the  plants  may  merely  be  pulled  to  pieces, 
the  old,  exhausted  roots  thrown  away,  and  the  branches  already 
covered  with  roots  formed  into  new  plants  by  inserting  any 
number  of  these  cuttings,  from  six  to  a  dozen  or  a  score,  into 
a  fresh  pot,  vase,  or  basket.  A  shady  situation,  such  as  a  north 
window,  is  the  best  situation  for  this  Forget-me-not  during  the 
warm  summer  months,  though  earlier  and  later  in  the  season 
it  will  thrive  well  in  a  southern  or  western  window.  One  of 
the  prettiest  masses  ever  seen  was  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  an  east  window  in  a  Hyacinth  glass,  which  it  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  beauty.  I  have  been  thus  particular  about  the 
culture  of  this  common  Forget-me-not,  because  it  is  within 
reach  of  all,  and,  being  half-aquatic,  needs  special  treatment 
in  regard  to  water.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
■water  is  essential  to  success  in  its  cultivation  ;  it  grows  well 
in  damp  soil  in  a  shady  situation,  and  is  an  admirable  plant  to 
associate  with  Musk  for  clothing  and  sweetening  outlying 
damp  nooks  and  corners. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  other  Forget-me-nots  are 
also  semi-aquatic.  Such  fine  Forget-me-nots  as  Myosotis 
Imperatice  Elizabeth,  M.  azorica  coelestina,  M.  semperflorens, 
M.  sylvatica,  M.  alpestris  nana  coerulea,  M.  a.  nana  alba,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  M.  dissitiflora,  thrive  best  in  soil,  and 
succeed  under  treatment  similar  to  that  given  to  other  plants. 
For  pot  culture,  M.  dissitiflora  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
Forget-me-nots.  The  colour,  when  the  blossoms  are  fully 
expanded,  is  a  most  exquisite  blue,  and  the  plant  is  good  in 
habit.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  6  in.,  and  spreads  out 
freely,  soon  furnishing  a  4-iu.  or  6-iu.  pot.  The  flowers  open 
in  succession  from  the  base  of  the  stem  upwards,  something 
like  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  it  therefore  remains 
long  in  bloom.  M.  azorica  coelestina,  an  improved  variety  of 
a  well-known  rich  dark  blue  Forget-me-not,  is  also  a  plant  of 
great  beauty.  M.  semperflorens  is  a  hardy  variety  that  con- 
tinues flowering  with  little  trouble  from  spring  to  autumn. 
The  white  and  blue  dwarf  Forget-me-nots  (M.  alpestris  nana) 
only  grow  about  4  in.  in  height,  and  are  little  gems  for  pot 
culture.  These  might  be  kept  in  small  pots  or  even  in  saucers, 
as  they  require  but  little  soil. 

The  whole  of  the  Forget-me-nots  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
or  increased  by  cuttings,  but  seeds  are  the  only  practical  mode 
of  acquiring  a  stock  of  most  of  them.  They  may  be  sown  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  spring  or  summer,  or  kept  till  next 
spring  and  sown  in  March  or  April.  If  sown  at  once,  the 
plants  will  flower  the  next  summer;  and,  of  course,  if  not 
sown  till  next  spring,  they  will  hardly  flower  till  late  in  the 
autumn  or  winter.     They  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  or  in 


pans  or  pots,  and  being  remarkably  small,  they  can  hardly  be 
covered  too  lightly.  They  should  also  be  sown  rather  thinly, 
for  if  sown  too  thickly,  the  plants  are  apt  to  damp  ofi  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  off  or  potted 
singly  in  the  smallest  thumb-pot.  If  placed  under  a  hand- 
light  or  cold  frame  for  a  time,  they  will  make  rapid  progress, 
and  speedily  form  useful  little  plants.  Shift  as  they  require  it 
into  2-in.  and  then  into  3-in.  pots,  in  which  some  of  the  smaller 
varieties,  such  as  Myosotis  alpestris  and  M.  nana  coarulea,  may 
be  flowered,  and  almost  any  of  the  Forget-me-nots  grow  into 
excellent  window  or  room  plants  in  4-in.  or  6-in.  pots. 
The  best  place  in  which  to  grow  all  these  Forget-me-nots, 
when  once  they  are  established,  and  until  they  reach  the 
flowering  stage,  is  a  partially-shaded,  sheltered  situation  out- 
of-doors.  They  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  rotten  leaf-mould 
with  about  a  fourth  part  of  sand.  The  drainage  should  be 
ample,  as  most  of  these  Forget-me-nots  are  semi-alpine 
plants,  and  cannot  endure  stagnant  water  at  the  roots,  though 
during  both  the  growing  and  flowering  periods,  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  dry.  They  must  not  be  treated  to  water 
so  freely  as  the  Myosotis  palustris,  or  they  will  become  un- 
healthy, and  ultimately  die.  With  M.  dissitiflora,  any  garden  and 
house  might  be  enriched  with  Forget-me-nots  the  whole  year 
round.  Sow  a  few  seeds  in  July,  again  in  March  and  May, 
and  a  succession  of  flowering  plants  would  be  always  avail- 
able ;  or,  perhaps  better  still,  put  in  a  few  cuttings,  either  in 
pits  or  in  the  open  air,  from  four  to  half-a-dozen  times  a  year, 
and  this  Forget-me-not  would  be  always  in  flower  in  the 
window,  greenhouse,  or  open  air.  No  plant  pays  better  for  a 
little  extra  shelter  and  cultivation  than  this  lovely  Forget-me- 
not.  Plants  of  it,  potted  from  the  open  ground  in  October  or 
November,  and  placed  in  moderate  heat — a  temperature  of  50° 
or  55°  would  be  in  flower  at  Christmas.  It  may  easily  be  had 
in  bloom  by  little  stimulants  of  this  kind  indoors  till  March 
at  which  season  it  bursts  into  full  beauty  in  the  open  air.  Its 
continuance  in  beauty  throughout  the  summer  depends  on  two 
things — good  feeding,  and  frequent  renewal  of  plants  by  cut- 
tings or  from  seeds.  By  the  first  only  the  old  plants  can  be 
induced  to  bloom  throughout  the  summer;  but,  as  a  rule, 
younger  pHnts  flower  more  freely.  D.  T.  Fish. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Browallia  elata  and  alba.— These  are  two  most  useful  annuals  for 
indoor  decoration  at  this  Bcason,  being  easily  cultivated  and  prolific  bloomers. 
Sown  in  gentle  heat  in  March,  and  potted  and  stopped  as  required  to  induce  a 
bushy  habit,  they  form  very  effective  plants  from  this  time  onwards.  We 
usually  make  two  or  three  sowings  during  the  season,  as  plants  of  such  easy 
culture  are  best  in  a  young,  vigorous  condition,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
fade  they  are  thrown  away, — J,  Geooy:,  Senham, 

Aerides  yirens. — One  of  the  most  attractive  sights  in  the  Exotic  Nursery 
at  Chelsea  just  now  is  a  group  of  plants  of  this  Aerides  placed  in  a  corner  of 
one  of  the  Orchid  houses,  where  they  are  producing  a  profusion  of  gracefully- 
drooping  flower-spik63  covered  with  white,  pink-tinted,  waxy  blossoms.  These, 
like  other  plants,  are  seen  to  best  advantage  when  grouped  together  as  is  now 
done  here.— C. 

Zygopetalum  Sedeni.— A  plant  of  this  new  hybrid  Zygopetalum  is  now  in 
good  condition  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  bears  four  or  five 
strong  flower-spikes, which  are  beset  with  flowers  having  crisp  chocolate  petals, 
which  contrast  effectively  with,  the  vivid  purplish-blue  lip.  This  plant  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Seden,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Z.  maxillare  and  Z.  Mackay i. 
— S. 

An  Hotel  Garden.— That  excellent  plan  which  we  have  so  often  advocated 
of  turning  the  tops  of  houses  in  cities  into  gardens,  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago,  and  a  portion  of  the  roof  in  that  hi.itel  is  now 
covered  with  a  magnificent  conservatory.  The  structaro  is  entirely  of  glass 
and  iron,  and  as  it  is  built  on  an  extension,  its  location  is  such  that  it  opens 
directly  out  of  the  fifth  floor  corridor  of  the  main  edifice,  which  rises  some  two 
stories  above.  A  fine  collection  of  tropical  and  rare  plants  has  beea  provided, 
and  the  regular  heating  apparatus  of  the  house  supplies  ample  warmth.  The 
conservatory  is  open  to  gue  sts  of  the  hotel,  and  furnishes  a  delightful  resort. — 
"  Scientific  American. " 

The  Cultivation  of  Cytisns  proliferus.— This,  the  Escobon  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  where  it  is  much  grown  and  highly  esteemed  as  a'forage  plant,  is  now 
being  attempted  in  stony  and  barren  land  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain. 
There  are  many  places  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Australia,  where  this 
plant  would  succeed  well,  and  probably  prove  of  great  value.— G. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

EARLY  PEAES. 
As  a  rule  early  Pears,  by  which  I  mean  Pears  that  ripen  by 
the  end  o£  July  and  middle  of  August,  are  but  of  second-rate 
quality,  and  also  lack  what  is  of  no  less  value,  viz.,  keeping 
qualities ;  nevertheless,  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when 
other  fruits  for  dessert  are  so  scarce,  they  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  a  tree  or  two  of  each  variety  should  be  grown  in 
every  moderately-sized  garden.  The  following  list  includes 
those  only  that  have  come  under  my  own  observations : — 
Summer  Doyenne,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently  called  Doyenne 
d'Ete  (fig.  2),  is  the  earliest  kind  to  ripen,  being   generally 


¥ig.  1.— Benrri5  Giffard. 

quite  over  by  the  end  of  July.  It  a  delicious  little  Pear,  and 
is  faithfully  portrayed  in  the  subjoined  woodcut,  but  its  season 
being  so  short  militates  against  its  ever  being  generally 
grown  ;  and  the  same  remark  also  applies  to  Citron  des 
Oarmes,  the  next  kind  to  ripen,  a  fruit  about  the  same  size 
and  form  as  the  preceding,  though  of  very  different  flavour, 
having  a  rich  aromatic  taste,  which,  however,  is  absent  if  the 
fruit  be  loft  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  flesh  then  becomes 
mealy  and  insipid;  in  order  to  obviate  this  it  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  there  are  the  least  signs  of  maturity,  and 
left  to  ripen  in  the  fruit  room.  Another  very  excellent  early 
kind,  larger,  though  otherwise  of  much  the  same  character  as 
the  preceding,  is  Peach  or  Peche.  This  generally  ripens  about 
the  end  of  the  month  or  beginning  of  August,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prolific  of  early  Pears.     Beurre  Giffard  (fig.  1)  is  one 
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Fi<T.  2. — Summer  Doyenni?, 


Fig.  3.— Jargonelle. 


of  the  largest  early  ripening  Pears  that  has  come  under  my 
observation,  being  in  all  respects  first-rate.  The^  tree  is  of 
good  habit  and  wonderfully  prolific  on  the  Quince  stock. 
.Jargonelle  (fig.  3),  which  is  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion, usually  ripens  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  August, 
its  one  great  fault  being  that  it  soon  rots  at  the  core ;  in  this 
respect  it  is  very  deceptive,  and  the  only  preventive  is  to 
gather  early,  as  has  just  been  recommended  in  the  case  of  other 
kinds.  There  are  several  other  very  early  sorts,  such  as 
Summer  Rose,  Early  Kousselet,  Beurre  precoce,  &o.,  but  those 
to  which  I  have  just  adverted  are  the  best.  W.  W.  H. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Endive. — Thia  is  indispensable  for  autnmn  and  winter  salads  ; 
the  early-sown  plants  quickly  bolting  and  thus  becoming  useless,  a 
good  breadth  should  be  sown  now  in  aooae  open  situation.  The  land 
need  not  be  freshly  manured  for  thia  crop,  unless  it  be  very  poor, 
Sow  in  drills  1  ft.  apart  and  1  in.  deep ;  thin  out  betimes,  and  trans, 
plant  the  thinnings  if  required,  allowing  each  plant  at  Isast  a  square 
foot  of  space.  Sow  again  about  August  10,  and  plant  out  when 
ready  on  a  dry  warm  border.  The  French  Moas-curled  and  Large- 
leaved  Batavian  are  two  useful  varieties. 

Spring'  Cabbages. — Carter's  Heartwell  is  well  adapted  for 
present  sowing,  as  are  also  Atkins'  Matchless,  Enfield  Market,  and 
Wheeler's  Cocoa-nut ;  three  or  four  good  kinds  are  better  than  a 
greater  number.  In  the  midland  and  northern  counties  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  at  once,  but  there  ia  no  hurry  for  a  week  or  so  in 
localities  situated  to  the  south  of  London. 

Globe  Artichokes. — As  fast  as  the  heads  are  cut  remove  the 
stems.  If  the  heads  be  thinned  out,  those  that  remain  will  be  finer 
and  better.  A  thorough  aoaking  of  liquid  manure  will  help  greatly 
to  swell  off  the  late  ones. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Melons  and   Cucumbers. — Tie  up  a 

bushel  of  soot  in  an  old  guano  bag,  place  it  in  a  50. gallon  tub  or 
barrel  with  3  lb.  or  4  lb.  of  guano,  fill  up  with  soft  or  pond  water, 
stir  it  up  well  with  an  old  birch  broom,  and  throw  in  a  lump  of  lime 
to  clarify  it.  When  using  dilute  it  with  an  equal  quattity  of  pond 
water,  and  use  regularly  when  required.  Soot  has  a  wonderfully 
invigorating  eifect  upon  the  foliage,  and  good  substantial  foliage  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  well-flavoured  fruit.  Red  spider 
seems  to  fight  shy  of  such  foliage  when  grown  without  shade  and  in 
a  well-ventilated  atmosphere. 

Tomatoes. — These  are  later  in  the  open  air  than  usual  this  year. 
It  is  therefore  doubly  necessary  to  keep  the  growth  thin,  to  give  the 
fruit  a  chance  to  ripen.  All  young  shoots  that  spring  from  the  main 
stems  should  be  pinched  or  cut  off,  to  throw  all  the  strength  of  the 
plants  into  the  main  crop,  as  the  fruit  on  the  lateral  growths  will 
stand  a  poor  chance  of  ripening.  Stop  all  fruiting  branches  one 
joint  beyond  the  cluster  of  blossoms,  and  do  all  tying  or  training 
betimes. 

Close  Cropping. — Vacant  plots  need  not  remain  unoropped 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  manuring  and  cul- 
tivating operations.  Land  does  not  need  rest  if  well  managed,  and 
the  more  it  is  surfaoe-stirred  and  cultivated  the  better  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crops.  This  has  especial  importance  at  this  season,  as  when 
providing  for  the  demands  upon  the  vegetable  department  during 
winter  and  spring  it  is  always  better  to  have  a  surplus  than  a  scarcity. 
Plants  derive  a  good  deal  of  their  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  green  crop,  if  not  required  for  use,  will,  if  dug  in,  return  more 
to  the  land  than  it  takes  from  it. 

Open-air  Mushroom  Beds.— Collect  some  short  stable  manure 
and  place  it  under  cover  till  enough  has  accumulated  to  form  a  bed  ;  do 
not  allow  it  to  heat  violently ;  to  every  five  or  six  barrowfuls  of 
manure  add  a  barrovfful  of  fresh  loamy  soil,  turning  it  and  mixing 
all  together.  If  convenient  the  bed  may  be  made  in  a  tnrf  pit,  or  in 
a  deep,  old-fashioned  frame.  A  somewhat  shaded  position  will  be 
better  for  the  first  bed  ;  build  up  the  beds  as  firmly  as  possible,  and 
spawn  as  soon  aa  the  temperature  of  the  bed  falla  to  85°.  If  the 
beds  or  ridges  be  altogether  in  the  open  air,  they  should  be  at  least 
2  ft.  thick  at  the  apex  of  the  ridge. 

Gathering,  &e. — Gather  all  Peas  and  Beans  as  soon  as  they 
become  fit  for  use,  but  at  the  same  time  avoid  injuring  the  plants  ;  this 
and  securing  a  robust  growth  by  thin  planting,  is  the  only  way  to 
secure  a  succession  of  pods  from  the  same  plants.  E.  Hobday. 


A  Good  New  Broccoli.— At  this,  the  season  Jor  planting  oat  Broccoli,  allow 
me  to  recommend  to  your  readers  the  new  variety  called  Veitch's  Sel£-proteot- 
ing  Autnmn  Broccoli.  I  grew  a  quantity  of  it  last  year  and  can  honestly  assert 
that  it  possesses  excellent  quantities.  I£  planted  now  it  will  be  ready  for  use 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  by  two  other  plantings  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  a  supply  may  be  had  till  the  end  of  th->  first  month  in 
the  new  year.  I  think  so  highly  of  it  that  it  is  with  me  this  season  wholly 
taking  the  place  of  that  excellent  old  kind.  Snow's  Winter  White.— W.  W.  H. 

Dipping  Beans  in  Paraffin.— With  reference  to  previous  correspondence 
on  this  subject  allow  me  to  say  that  all  the  Beans  which^  I  dipped  in  paraffin 
have  come  up,  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  wire  worm,  with  which  I  am 
tormented,  did  not  like  either  the  taste  or  the  smell  of  the  oil.— 0.  DorSHir, 
Hampton  Farl:,  Hereford. 
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COTTAGE  GARDENING.* 
In  this  book  it  is  sought  to  give  concise  instructions  as  to  the  best 
modes  of  cultivating  the  various  products  sought  for  in  the  smaller 
class  of  gardens.  The  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  a  garden  by  no 
means  depends  on  its  size.  Many  persons  find  more  pleasure  in  cul. 
tivating  with  their  own  hands  a  small  garden  than  can  possibly  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  leave  their  gardens  to  others.  A  garden  need 
not  be  large  to  aSord  a  great  variety  of  edible  products  ;  and,  as  for 
flowers,  many  will  probably  agree  with  a  saying  of  the  late  Mr. 
Mowbray  Morris,  long  the  manager  of  the  "Times"  newspaper,  that 
"  the  best  displays  of  '  bedding-out '  in  large  places  did  not  equal  in 
beauty  the  simple  flowers  in  a  cottage  garden."  The  writer  has 
endeavoured  to  develop  still  further  this  purer  taste  in  the  cottage 
garden  ;  to  select  among  fruits  and  vegetables  the  very  best  and  most 
productive  kinds  only  ;  and,  generally,  to  bring  the  information  on 
all  the  subjects  of  which  the  book  treats  down  to  the  time  of  issue. 


GARDEN  FERNS. 
In  an  early  vclurae  of  The  Garden  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  9)  we  noticed  at 
some  length  the  work  on  "Ferns, 
British  and  Foreign,"  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Smith,  the  veteran  e.t-curator 
of  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  favourable 
opinion  which  we  then  expressed  of 
the  book  has  been  shared  by  the  public, 
and  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  issue  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  Mr. 
Smith's  pteridological  woiks.  The  ap. 
pendix  to  this  edition  contains  about 
230  species  which  have  been  introduced 
to  our  gardens  since  186 1.  With  regard 
to  cultivation  he  tells  us  he  has  nothing 
to  add  to  what  had  already  appeared 
in  the  first  edition;  and  this  we  can 
readily  believe,  as  the  chapter  on  that 
subject  was  so  complete  as  to  leave 
little  to  be  desired. 


Works  of  the  great  Flower 
by  De 


Medicinal  Plants. — The  work  on 
"  Medicinal  Plants,"  by  Prof.  Bentley 
and  Dr.  Henry  Trimen,  which  we  an. 
nounced  some  time  ago  as  in  course  of 
publication,  has  reached  its  twenty, 
second  number,  and  demands  a  word 
of  notice.  The  promises  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  work  seem  to 
have  been  conscientiously  fulfilled  by 
the  authors  and  artist  (Mr.  D.  Blair)  ; 
the  tignies  are  in  almost  every  case 
thoroughly  original  in  every  detail, 
while    the    letterpress,    both     of    the 

botanical  and  medical  portions,  is  carefully  brought  np  to  date. 
In  this  last  part  are  figured  the  Ground-nut  (Arachis  hypogasa), 
the  Common  Elder,  the  Chamomile  (Ipomasa  (Pharbitis)  Nil),  the 
Pennyroyal,  the  Darnel,  and  the  Maize,  this  last  occupying  a 
double  plate.  In  so  many  figures  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
all  would  be  equally  good.  The  Pennyroyal,  the  Maize,  and  the 
Ground-nut  seem  to  us  the  best  in  the  present  number. 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers. — We  have  received  the  two  first 
numbers  of  a  little  work  entitled  "  Familiar  Wild  Flowers,"  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Hulme,  which  aims  at  presenting  coloured  plates  and  popular 
descriptions  of  British  plants.  The  intention  of  the  book  is  good, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  various  published  plates  of  our  English  wild 
flowers,  there  are  none,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Curtis's 
"Flora  Londiuensis,"  which  can  be  deemed  satisfactory  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  We  regret,  however,  that  we  cannot  speak 
favourably  of  the  figures  before  us,  which  are  sometimes  ungraceful 
in  form  (as  in  the  case  of  Convolvulus  arvensis,  which  looks  as 
though  stamped  out  in  metal),  or  exaggerated  in  colouring  (as  the 
leaf  of  Geranium  pratense),  while  the  letterpress  is  scarcely  up  to 
the  mark. 

•  "Cottage   GardeniEs:    or,   Flowers,  FruitB,  and  Tegetables   for   Small 
Gardens."    By  E,  Hobday.    London:  Macmillan  4  Co.,  1877. 


THE    GREAT    FLOWER    PAINTERS. 

DAVID  DE  HEEM — BORN  1600,  DIED  167-1. 

David  de  Heem,  though  he  occasionally  painted  flowers  with 
all  the  care  and  minute  precision  which  he  devoted  to  fruit 
painting,  and  such  table  ornaments  as  are  used  for  its  display, 
was   ne'vertheless  avowedly  inferior  to  Van  Huysum  in   the 
treatment  of   flowers.     In  the  design  and   high  finish  of  his 
fruit,  however,  he  surpassed  all  his  cotemporaries.     The  extra- 
ordinary care  and  finish  which  he  lavished  upon  his  composi- 
tions,  representing  various  kinds  of  fruits   accompanied   by 
suitable  accessories,  rendered  his  works  so  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Dutch  connoisseurs  of  the  day,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  command  higher  prices  than  any  other  painter  of  a  similar 
class  ;  and  so  great  became  the  demand  for  his  pictures,  even 
at  their  extravagantly  high  market  value,  that  only  princes 
could  hope  to  become  their  possessors.     From  one  of  his  royal 
patrons  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  he  eventu- 
ally realised  a  handsome  independence  as  the  reward  of  his 
skilful  and  ever-active  pencil,     He  was  born  at  Utrecht,  where 
his  father  before  him  had  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  fruit 
painter,  whose  skill  was,  however,  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
abilities   of    his   son.       Our    large 
engraving     offers     a     favourable 
example  of  the  artist's  manner,  and 
exhibits   a   selection  of    his    most 
favourite    subject -models,   among 
the    most   prominent   of   which  is 
frequently  found,  as  in  our  illustra- 
tion, a  partially-peeled  Lemon.     He 
became  a  wonderful  adept  at   the 
delineation     of    this    often-chosen 
model,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  care- 
fully rendered  reproduction  of  our 
engraving.     The  juicy  appearance 
of  the  cut  end  of  the  Lemon,  and 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  interior 
of  the  fruit  where  the  inner  skin 
has   been   pared  away,    are    most 
exqnisitely     rendered ;     while    the 
granulations  of  the  exterior  of  the 
rind  are  wrought  out  with  a  per- 
severing labour  and  accuracy  that 
makes   the  artist's  work    seem 
almost   the    actual    reality.      The 
transparency     of    the     Grapes    is 
equally  well  rendered,  and  the  foli- 
age of  the  Vine  branch  is  as  grace- 
ful as  if  painted  by  Van  Huysum 
himself.      The     undersde    of    the 
wings    of    the    "  Red     Admiral " 
butterfly  (Vanessa   Atalanta),  just 
settled  on    the   bunch   of  Grapes, 
would  satisfy  an  entomologist — even 
a  lepidopterist — by   the    excessive 
accuracy  with  which  the   most  minute   markings  have  been 
reproduced  ;  while  the  branch  of  Plums,  vhe  solitary  Cherry, 
,   and  all  the  interior  accessories  are  wrought  up  with  the  highest 
I   conceivable  degree  of  finish.     Our  smaller  example  represents 
1  a  dish  of  Raspberries,  painted  with  a  laborious  care  and  juicy 
brush-handling  that  is  beyond  all  praise ;  and  the  bunch  of 
i    Grapes   and  ever-recurring   peeled   Melon   exhibit   an  equal 
amount  of    careful  and  successful  treatment.     Some   of   his 
i   pictures  represent  such  subjects  as  a  dish  of  oysters,  rendered 
I   with  an  attractive  realism  that  might  delight  the  greatest  gour. 
mand  of  those  bivalves ;    at  other  times  a  dish  of  crayfish,  a 
group  of   dead  birds,  and  various  other  subjects    formed   his 
models  ;  but  these  do  not  concern  the  readers  of  The  Garden, 
to  whose  appreciation  the  fruit  paintings  of  the  master  chiefly 
appeal.     After  the  troubles  in  the  town  of  Utrecht  which,  in 
1671,  drove  so  many  of  its  inhabitants  to  seek  an  abode  else- 
where, De  Heem  took  shelter  in  Antwerp,  where  he  passed  the 
remaining  years   of  his  life.     It  was  there  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Snyders,  whose  paintings  of  fruit,   &c.,  on 
a  Rubens-like  scale,  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  the  style  of 
De  Heem  in  his  later  works,  and  it  was  there  that  he  became 
the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Teniers,  in  one  of  whose  greatest 
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works— a  kitchen  scene — De  Heem  painted  the  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  accessories.  This  picture  was  last  sold  to 
M.  Thibeaudeau  for  the  large  sum  of  5,500  francs. 

H.  N.  H. 


Symphytum  orientale. — Among  hardy  spring-flowering  plants 
an  eastern  Bpeciea  of  Comfrey  (Symphytum  orientale)  deserves  a 
place.  It  is  not  often  met  with  in  gardens,  but  may  be  seen  in 
masses  every  spring  and  early  summer  on  the  embankment  imme- 
diately below  the  down  platform  of  the  Isleworth  railway  station, 
(where  it  must  have  been  established  for  some  years),  and  proves  a 
striking  and  conspicuous  object.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  of  bushy 
habit,  growing  about  1}  ft.  high,  with  much  branched  stems  and 
a  profusion  of  pure  white  flowers,  which   are  produced   much  more 


THE    PLANT-LORE    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 

(.Continued  from  p.  87). 
Eye. 

(1)  Iris.       Ceres,  thou  bounteous  lady  !  thy  rich  leas 

Of  Wheat,  Eye,  Barley,  Vetches,  Oats,  and  Peas. 

Tempest,  activ.,  so.  1. 

(2)  Iris-  Tou  sun-burned  sickleman  of  August  weary 

Come  hither  from  the  furrow  and  be  merry. 
Make  holiday,  your  Rye-straw  hats  put  on. 

Ihkl.,  act  iv,,  sc  1. 

(3)  SoiiQ.  Between  the  acres  of  the  Rye 

These  paetty  country  folks  would  lye. 

As  Toit  Like  It,  act  v.,  sc.  3. 

The  Rye  oE  Shakespeare's  time  was  identical  with  our  owa 


Works  by  the  great  Flower  Painters.— Group  of  Fruits  by  De  Heem. 


freely  than  those  of  the  common  Comfrey,  and  do  not  fall  off  so 
readily  as  those  of  that  species.  Roots  removed  to  a  garden  have 
at  once  established  themselves,  and  the  only  drawback  to  its  useful, 
ness  as  a  spring  garden  flower  is  the  probability  of  its  degenerating 
into  a  weed,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  increase.  It  is  figured  in  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  1982. — Jaiiks  Bkitten. 


Dried  Peaches.— The  Cambridge  "  Marylani  Chronicle  "  says  :  — "  Accounts 
BtlU  agree  that  the  Peach  crop  will  be  immense,  although  in  some  parts  ot  the 
peninsula  the  yield  will  be  very  small.  Not  one-halt  of  the  crop  will  be  sent 
to  the  market  in  the  natural  state,  owing  to  the  great  excess  of  the  supply 
over  the  demand.  Last  year  experiments  were  made  in  drying  the  fruit  by 
intense  heat,  and  this  year  that  branch  of  the  business  will  be  prosecuted 
extensively,  especially  in  Delaware.  A  bushel  of  Peaches  contains  two 
gallons  of  water,  which  can  be  driven  out  in  a  few  hours  by  evaporation,  and 
the  slices,  when  brought  into  contact  with  water  again,  are  found  to  be  not 
materially  altered  in  taste.  Europe  is  the  market  in  which  the  dried  Peaches 
are  to  be  sent," ' 


(Secale  cereale).  It  is  not  a  British  plant,  and  its  native  coun- 
try is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  both  the 
plant  and  the  name  came  from  the  region  of  the  Caucasus. 

As  a  food  plant  Eye  was  not  in  good  repute  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  Gerarde  said  of  it,  "  It  is  harder  to  digest  than 
Wheat,  yet  to  rusticke  bodies  that  can  well  digest  it,  it  yields 
good  nourishment."  But  "  recent  investigations  by  Professor 
Wanklyn  and  Mr.  Cooper  appear  to  give  the  first  place  to  Rye 
as  the  most  nutritious  of  all  our  cereals.  Rye  contains  more 
gluten,  and  is  pronounced  by  them  one-third  richer  than 
Wheat.  Rye,  moreover,  is  capable  of  thriving  in  almost  any 
soil."—"  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  1877. 

Saffron. 

(I)  Ceres.    Who  {i.e.  Iris),  with  thy  Saffron  wings  upon  my  flowei's, 
DifiFusest  honeydrops,  refreshing  showers. 

Tempest,  act  iv.,  sc.  1. 


no 
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(2)  Antiphohis  of  Ephesus. 

Did  this  companion  with  the  Saffron  face 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day  ? 

Ooniedy  of  Errors,  act  iv.,  sc.  iv. 

(3)  Clown.    I  must  have  Saffron  to  colour  the  Warden  pies. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.,  se.  2. 

(4)  Lafeu.     No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a  suipt-taffeta  fellow 

there,   whoso  villauous   Saffron  face  would  have  made  all  the 
unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  act  iv.,  so.  5. 

Safiron  (from  its  Arabic  name,  al  ■:aJiafa)-an)  was  not  in 
Shakespeare's  time  limited  to  the  drug  or  to  the  Saffron- 
bearing  Crocus  (0.  sativus),  but  it  was  the  genci-al  name  for  all 
the  Croci,  and  was  even  extended  to  the  Oolohicums,  which 
were  called  Meadow  Saffrons.  We  have  no  Crocus  really  a 
native  of  Britain,  but  a  few  species  (C.  vernus,  C.  nudiflorus, 
C.  aureus,  and  C.  biflorus),  have  been  so  naturalised  in 
certain  parts  as  to  be  admitted,  though  very  doubtfully,  into 
the  British  flora;  but  the  Saffron  Crocus  can  in  no  way  be 
considered  a  native,  and  the  history  of  its  introduction  into 
England  is  very  obscure.  It  is  mentioned  several  times  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  leech  books — "  When  he  bathes,  let  him 
smear  himself  with  oil ;  mingle  it  with  Saffron  "  (Tenth  cen- 
tury Leech  Book,  ii.,  37).  "  For  dimness  of  eyes,  thus  one 
must  heal  it :  take  Celandine  one  spoonful,  and  Aloes,  and 
Crocus  (Saffron  in  French)  "  ("  Schools  of  Medicine,"  tenth 
century,  c.  22).  But  in  these  instances  it  may  be  only  the 
imported  drug  ;  but  the  name  occurs  in  an  English  vocabulary 
among  the  nomina  herbarum  (('.e.,  names  of  herbs  or  plants) — 
"  Hie  Croons,  A^  Saturroun  ;  "  and  in  a  pictorial  vocabulary  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  "  Hie  Crocus,  Ani^o  Safryn ; "'  so  that  I 
think  the  plant  must  have  been  in  cultivation  in  England  at 
that  time.  The  usual  statement,  made  by  one  writer  after 
another,  is  that  it  was  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Walden  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  but 
the  original  authority  for  this  statement  is  unknown.  The 
most  authentic  account  is  that  by  Hakluyt  in  15y2,  and  though 
it  is  rather  long,  it  is  worth  extracting  in  full.  It  occurs  in 
some  instructions  in  "  Eemembrances  for  Master  S.,"  who  was 
going  into  Turkey,  giving  him  hints  what  to  observe  in  his 
travels  : — "  Saffron,  the  best  of  the  universall  world,  grovreth 

in  this  realme It  is  a  spice  that  is  cordial),  and 

may  be  used  in  meats,  and  that  is  excellent  in  dying  of  yellow 
silks.  This  commodity  of  Saffron  groweth  fifty  miles  from 
Tripoli,  in  Syria,  on  an  high  hill,  called  in  those  parts  Gasian, 
so  as  there  you  may  learn  at  that  part  of  Tripoli  the  value  of 
the  pound,  the  goodnesse  of  it,  and  the  places  of  the  vent.  But 
it  is  said  that  from  that  hyll  there  passeth  yerely  of  that  com- 
modity fifteen  modes  laden,  and  that  those  regions  notwith- 
standing lacke  sufEciency  of  that  commodity.  But  if  a  vent 
might  be  found,  men  would  in  Essex  (about  SaffVon  AValden), 
and  in  Cambridgeshire,  revive  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the 
setting  of  the  poore  on  worke.  So  would  they  do  in  Hereford- 
fordshire  by  Wales,  where  the  best  of  all  England  is,  in 
which  place  the  soil  yields  the  wilde  Saffron  commonly, 
which  showeth  the  natural  inclination  of  the  same  soile  to  the 
bearing  of  the  right  Saffron,  if  the  soile  be  manured  and  that 

way  employed It  is  reported  at  Saffron  Walden 

that  a  pilgrim,  proposing  to  do  good  to  his  countrey,  stole  a 
head  of  Saffron,  and  hid  the  same  in  his  Palmer's  staffe,  which 
he  had  made  hollow  before  of  purpose,  and  so  he  brought  the 
root  into  this  realme  with  venture  of  his  life,  for  if  he  had  bene 
taken,  by  the  law  of  the  countrey  from  whence  it  came,  he  had 
died  for  the  fact "  ('•'  English  Voyages,"  &o.,  vol.  ii.).  From 
this  account  it  seems  clear  that  even  in  Hakluyt's  time  ?affron 
had  been  so  long  introduced  that  the  history  of  its  introduction 
was  lost ;  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that,  as  was  suggested 
by  Coles  in  his  "  Adam  in  Eden  "  (1667),  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Komans  for  this,  as  for  so  many  of  our  useful  plants. 
But  it  is  not  a  Koman  or  Italian  plant.  Spenser  wrote  of  it 
as — • 

Saffron  sought  for  in  Cilician  soyle — 

which  information  he  derived  from  Pliny.  It  is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  so  altered  by  long  cultivation  that  it  never 
produces  seed  either  in  England  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
This  fact  led  M.  Chappellier,  of  Paris,  who  has  for  many  years 
studied  the  history  of  the  plant,  to  the  behef  that  it  was  a 


hybrid  ;  but  finding  that  when  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  a 
Crocus  found  wild  in  Greece,  and  known  as  C.  sativus  or 
Grascus  (Orphanidis)  it  produces  seed  abundantly,  he  concludes 
that  it  is  a  variety  of  that  species,  which  it  very  much  resem- 
bles, but  altered  and  rendered  sterile  by  cultivation.  It  is  not 
now  much  cultivated  in  England,  but  we  have  abundant 
authority  from  Tusser,  Gerarde,  Parkinson,  Camden,  and  many 
other  writers,  that  it  was  largely  cultivated  before  and  after 
Shakespeare's  iime,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  English 
Saffron  was  very  superior.  The  importance  of  the  crop  is 
shown  by  its  giving  its  name  to  Saffron  Waldon  in  Essex,  and 
to  Saft'ron  Hill  in  London,  which  "was  formerly  a  part  of  Ely 
Gardens"  (of  which  we  shall  hear  again  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  Strawberries),  "  and  derives  its  name  from  the  crops 
of  Saffron  which  it  bore"  (Cunningham).  The  plant  has  in 
the  same  way  given  its  name  to  Zaffarano,  a  village  in  Sicily 
near  Mount  Etna,  and  to  Zafaranboly, "  ville  situee  pres  Inobole 
en  Anatolie,  an  sud-est  de  I'Ancienne  Heraclee"  (Chappellier). 
The  plant  is  largely  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  the 
chief  centres  of  cultivation  are  in  the  arrondissement  of  Pithiviers 
in  France,  and  the  province  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  and  the  chief 
consumers  ai'e  the  Germans.  It  has  also  been  largely  culti- 
vated in  China  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  bulbs  now 
imported  from  China  are  found  to  be  in  many  points  superior 
to  the  European — "  I'invasiou  tartare  aurait  porte  le  Safran  en 
Chine,  et  de  leur  cote  les  croises  I'auraient  importe  eu  Europe" 
(Chappellier). 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  parts  of  the  plant  that 
produce  the  Safiron  are  the  sweet-scented  stigmata,  the 
Crocei  odores  of  Virgil ;  but  the  use  of  Saffron  has  now  so 
gone  out  of  fashion,  that  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  of 
its  uses  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  as  a  medicine,  a  dye,  and  a 
confection.  On  all  three  points  its  virtues  were  so  many  that 
there  is  a  complete  literature  on  Crocus.  I  need  not  name  all 
the  books  on  the  subject,  but  the  titlepageof  one  (a  duodecimo 
of  nearly  three  hundred  pages)  may  be  quoted  as  an 
example  : — "  Crocologia  seu  curiosa  Orooe  Regis  Vegetabilium 
enucteatio  continens  lUius  etymologiam,  differencias,  tempus 
quo  viret  et  floret,  culturam,  collectionem,  usum  mechanicum, 
Pharmaceuticum,  Chemioo-medicum,  omnibus  pene  humani 
corporis  partibus  destinatum  additis  diversis  observationibus 
et  questionibus  Crooum  concernentibus  ad  normam  et  formam. 
S.  K.  I.  Acadamffi  Naturje  curiosorum  congesta  a  Dan:  Ferdi- 
nando  Hertodt,  Phys.  et  Med.  Doc,  &c.,  &c.  Jenas.  1671." 
After  this  we  may  content  ourselves  with  Gerarde's  summary 
of  its  virtues — "  The  moderate  use  of  it  is  good  for  the  head, 
and  maketh  sences  more  quicke  and  lively,  shaketh  off  heavy 
and  drowsie  sleep  and  maketh  a  man  mery."  For  its  use  in 
confections  this  will  suffice  for  the  "  Apparatus  plantarum  "  of 
Laurembergius,  1632 — "  In  re  familiar!  vix  ullus  est  telluris 
habitatus  angulus  ubi  non  sit  croci  quotodiana  usurpatio, 
aspersi  vel  incocti  cibis."  And  as  to  its  uses  as  a  dye,  its 
penetrating  powers  were  proverbial,  of  which  Luther's 
Sermons  will  supply  an  instance — "As  the  saffron  bag  that  hath 
bene  ful  of  saffron,  or  hath  had  saffron  in  it,  doth  ever  after 
savour  and  smel  of  the  swete  saffron  that  it  contayneth ;  so 
our  blessed  Ladye  which  conceived  and  bare  Christe  in  her 
wombe,  dyd  ever  after  resemble  the  manors  and  vertues  of 
that  precious  babe  which  she  bare." — "  Fourth  Sermon,"  1548. 
One  of  the  uses  to  which  Saffron  was  applied  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  for  the  manufacture  of  the  beautiful  gold  colour 
used  in  the  illumination  of  missals,  &c.,  where  the  actual  gold 
was  not  used.  This  is  the  recipe  from  the  work  of  Theophilus 
in  the  eleventh  century — "  If  ye  wish  to  decorate  your  work 
in  some  manner  take  tin  pure  and  finely  scraped  ;  melt  it  and 
wash  it  like  gold,  and  apply  it  with  the  same  glue  upon  letters 
or  other  places  which  you  wish  to  ornament  with  gold  or 
silver  ;  and  when  you  have  polished  it  with  a  tooth,  take 
saffron  with  which  silk  is  coloured,  moistening  it  with  clear  of 
egg  without  water,  and  when  it  has  stood  a  night  or  the 
following  day  cover  with  a  pencil  the  places  which  you  wish  to 
gild,  the  rest  holding  the  place  of  silver." — "Book  1.,  c.  23" 
(Hendrie's  Translation). 

Though  the  chief  fame  of  the  Saffron  Crocus  is  as  a  field 
plant,  yet  it  is  also  a  very  handsome  flower ;  but  it  is  a  most 
capricious  one,  which  may  account  for  the  area  of  cultivation 
being  so  limited.     In  some  places  it  entirely  refuses  to  flower, 
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as  it  does  in  my  own  garden,  where  I  have  cultivated  it  for 
many  years  but  never  saw  a  flower,  while  in  a  neighbour's 
garden,  under  apparently  the  very  same  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  it  flowers  every  autumn.  But  if  we  cannot  succeed 
■with  the  Saffron  Crocus,  there  are  many  other  Oroci  which 
were  known  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  grown  not  "  for 
any  other  use  than  in  regard  of  their  beautiful  flowers  of 
several  varieties,  as  they  have  been  carefully  sought  out  and 
preserved  by  divers  to  furnish  a  garden  of  dainty  curiosity." 
Gerarde  had  iu  his  garden  only  six  species  ;  Parkinson  had  or 
described  thirty-one  different  sorts,  and  after  his  time  new 
kinds  were  not  so  much  sought  after  till  Dean  Herbert  collected 
and  studied  them.  His  monograph  of  the  Crocus,  in  1847, 
contained  the  account  of  forty-one  species,  besides  many 
varieties.  The  latest  arrangement  of  the  family,  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  of  Kew,  gives  forty-seven  species,  besides  varieties  ;  of 
these  all  are  not  yet  in  cultivation,  but  every  year  sees  some 
fresh  addition  to  the  number,  chiefly  by  the  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  finding  them  iu  their  native  habitats,  and  the  liberal 
distribution  of  them  when  found,  of  Mr.  George  Maw,  of 
Broseley,  to  whom  all  the  lovers  of  the  Crocus  are  most  deeply 
indebted.  And  the  Crooi  are  so  beautiful  that  we  cannot  have 
too  many  of  them ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  hardy, 
though  some  few  require  a  little  protection  in  winter  _;  they 
are  of  an  infinite  variety  of  colour,  and  some  flower  in  the 
spring  and  some  in  the  autumn.  Most  of  us  call  the  Crocus 
a  spring  flower,  yet  there  are  more  autumnal  than  vernal 
species,  but  it  is  as  a  spring  flower  that  we  most  value  it.  The 
common  yellow  Crocus  is  almost  as  much  "  the  first-born  of 
the  year's  delight "  as  the  Snowdrop.  No  one  can  tell  its 
native  country,  but  it  has  been  the  brightest  ornament  of  our 
gardens,  not  only  in  spring  but  even  in  winter  for  many  years. 
It  was  probably  first  introduced  during  Shakespeare's  life.  "  It 
hath  floures,"  says  Gerarde,  "  of  a  most  perfect  shining  yellow 
colour,  seeming  a  far  off  to  be  a  hot  glowing  coal  of  fire.  That 
pleasant  plant  was  sent  unto  me  from  Bobinus,  ef  Paris,  that 
painful  and  most  curious  searcher  of  simples."  From  that 
beginning  perhaps  it  has  found  its  way  into  every  garden,  for 
it  increases  rapidly,  is  very  hardy,  and  its  brightness  com- 
mends it  to  all.  It  is  the  "  most  gladsome  of  the  early  flowers. 
None  gives  more  glowing  welcome  to  the  season,  or  strikes  ou 
our  first  glance  with  a  ray  of  keener  pleasure,  when,  with 
some  bright  morning's  warmth,  the  solitary  golden  fringes 
have  kindled  into  knots  of  thick-clustered  yellow  bloom  on  the 
borders  of  the  cottage  garden.  At  a  distance  the  eye  is  caught 
by  that  glowing  patch,  its  warm  heart  open  to  the  sun,  and 
dear  to  the  honey-gathering  bees  which  hum  around  the 
chalices." — Forbes  Watson. 

"With  this  pretty  picture  I  may  well  close  the  account  of 
the  Crocus,  but  not  because  the  subject  is  exhausted,  for  it  is 
very  tempting  to  go  much  further,  and  to  speak  of  the  beauties 
of  the  many  species,  and  of  the  endless  forms  and  colours  of 
the  grand  Dutch  varieties ;  and  whatever  admiration  may  be 
expressed  for  the  common  yellow  Dutch  Crocus,  the  same  I 
would  also  give  to  almost  every  member  of  this  lovely  and 
cheerful  family. 

Samphire. 

Edgar.  Half-way  down 

Hanga  one  that  gathers  Samphire,  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

King  Lear,  act  iv.,  so-  6. 

Being  found  only  on  rocks,  the  Samphire  was  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  St.  Peter,  and  so  it  was  called  "  in  Italian  Herba  de 
San  Pietro,  in  English  Sampler  and  Rock  Sampler  ;" — in  other 
words.  Samphire  is  simply  a  corruption  of  Saint  Peter.  The 
plant  grows  round  all  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
wherever  there  are  rocks  on  which  it  can  grow,  and  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  except  the  northern  coasts  ;  and  it  is  a  plant 
very  easily  recognised,  if  not  by  its  pale  green,  fleshy  leaves, 
yet  certainly  by  its  taste,  or  its  "  smell  delightful  and  plea- 
sant." The  leaves  form  the  pickle,  "the  pleasantest  sauce, 
most  familiar,  and  best  agreeing  with  man's  body,"  but  now 
much  out  of  fashion.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  gathering  of 
Samphire  was  a  regular  trade,  and  Steevens  quotes  from 
Smith's  "  History  of  Waterford  "  to  show  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  trade : — "  It  is  terrible  to  see  how  people  gather  it, 
hanging  by  a  rope  several  fathoms  from  the  top  of  the  impend- 


ing rocks,  as  it  were,  in  the  air."  In  our  own  time  the  quan- 
tity required  could  be  easily  got  without  much  danger,  lor  it 
grows  in  places  perfectly  accessible  iu  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  present  requirements,  for  in  some  parts  it  grows  away 
from  the  cliffs,  so  that  "  the  fields  about  Forth  Gwylan,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  are  covered  with  it."  It  may  even  be  grown 
in  the  garden,  especially  in  gardens  near  the  sea,  and  makes  a 
pretty  plant  for  rockwork. 

There  is  a  story  connected  with  the  Samphire  which  shows 
how  botanical  knowledge,  like  all  other  knowledge,  may  be  of 
great  service  even  where  least  expected.  Many  years  ago  a 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  Sussex  coast,  and  a  small  party  were 
left  on  a  rock  not  far  from  land.  To  their  horror  they  found 
the  sea  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  threatening  before  long 
to  cover  their  place  of  refuge.  Some  of  them  proposed  to  try 
and  swim  for  land,  and  would  have  done  so,  but  just  as  they 
were  preparing  to  do  so  an  officer  saw  a  plant  of  Samphire 
growing  on  the  rock,  and  told  them  they  might  stay  and  trust 
to  that  little  plant  that  the  sea  would  rise  no  further,  for  that 
the  Samphire,  though  always  growing  within  the  spray  of  the 
sea,  never  grows  where  the  sea  could  actually  touch  it.  They 
believed  him  and  were  saved. 

Savory. 

PercUta.  Here's  flowers  for  you — 

Hot  Lavender,  Mints,  Savory,  Marjoram. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.,  so.  3. 

Savory  might  be  supposed  to  get  its  name  as  being_  a  plant 
of  special  savour,  but  the  name  comes  from  its  Latin  name 
Satureia,  through  the  Italian,  Savoreggia.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  probably  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Romans,  for  it  is  mentioned  iu  the  Anglo-Saxon  recipes  under 
the  imported  name  of  Savorie.  It  was  a  very  favourite  plant 
in  the  old  herb  gardens,  and  both  kinds,  the  Winter  and 
Summer  Savory,  were  reckoned  "  among  the  farsing  or  farset- 
ing  herbes  as  they  call  them  "  (Parkinson),  i.e.,  herbs  used  for 
stuffing.  Both  kinds  are  still  grown  in  herb  gardens,  but  are 
very  little  used. 

Sedge. 

(1)  2nd  Servant.    And  Cytherea  all  in  Sedges  hid. 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  Sedges  play  with  wind. 

Taming  of  Slirew  (Introduction,  sc.  2) . 

(2)  Iris.    You  nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  winding  brooks. 

With  your  Sedged  crowns  and  ever-harmless  looks. 

Teiivpest,  act  iv.,  sc.  1. 

(3)  Julia.    The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 

Thou  knowest,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth -rage  ; 

But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  injured. 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd  stones. 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  Sedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  iDilgrimage  ; 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 

With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  ii.,  sc.  7. 

(4)  Benedick.    Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !  now  will  he  creep  into  Sedges. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 

(5)  Hotspur.  The  gentle  Severn's  Sedgy  bank. 

1st  Henry  IV.,  act  i.,  sc.  3. 

Sedge  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Secg,  and  meant  almost  any 
waterside  plant.  Thus  we  read  of  the  Moor  Secg  and  the  Red 
Secg,  and  the  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  maritimum)  is  called  the 
Holly  Sedge.  And  so  it  was  doubtless  used  by  Shakespeare. 
In  our  own  day  Sedge  is  confined  to  the  genus  Carex,  a  family 
growing  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  containing  about 
1000  species,  of  which  we  have  fifty-eight  in  Great  Britain ; 
they  are  the  most  graceful  ornaments  both  of  our  brooks  and 
ditches,  and  some  of  them  will  make  handsome  garden  plants. 
One  very  handsome  species  —  perhaps  the  handsomest — is 
C.  pendula,  with  long  tassel-like  flower-spikes  hanging  down 
in  a  very  beautiful  form,  which  is  not  uncommon  as  a  wild 
plant,  and  can  easily  be  grown  in  the  garden,  and  the  flower- 
spikes  will  be  found  very  handsome  additions  to  tall  nosegays. 
There  is  another  North  American  species,  C.  Fraseri,  which 
is  a  good  plant  for  the  north  side  of  a  rockwork  ;  it  is  a  small 
plant,  but  the  flower  is  a  spike  of  the  purest  white,  and  is  very 
curious,  and  unlike  any  other  flower. 
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Senna. 

Macbeth.        What  Rhubarb,  Senna,  or  wbat  purgative  drug 
AVould  scour  these  Enghsb  hence  ? 

Macbeth,  act  v  ,  so.  3. 

Even  in  the  time  oE  Shakespeare  several  attempts  -were 
made  to  grow  the  Senna  in  England,  but  without  success  ; 
so  that  he  probably  only  knew  it  as  an  imported  "  purgative 
drug."  The  Senna  ot  commerce  is  made  from  the  leaves  of 
Cassia  lanceolata  and  Cassia  Senna,  both  natives  of  Africa, 
and  so  unfitted  for  open-air  cultivation  in  England.  The 
Cassias  are  a  large  family,  mostly  with  handsome  yellow 
flowers,  some  of  which  are  very  ornamental  greenhouse  plants, 
and  one  from  North  America,  Cassia  Marylandica,  may  be 
considered  hardy  in  the  south  of  England. 

Speargrass. 

Feto.  He  porsuaded  us  to  do  the  like. 

BardoVph.    Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  Speargrass  to  make  them 

bleed,  and  then  to  beslubber  our  garments  with  it  and  to  swear 

it  was  the  blood  of  two  men. 

1st  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

Except  in  this  passage,  I  can  only  find  Speargrass  mentioned 
in  L'lpton's  "  Notable  Things,"  and  there  withouc  any  descrip- 
tion, only  as  part  of  a  medical  recipe—"  Whosoever  is  tor- 
mented with  sciatica  or  the  hip  gout,  let  them  take  an  herb 
called  Speargrass,  and  stamp  it  and  lay  a  little  thereof  upon  the 
grief."  The  plant  is  not  mentioned  by  Lyte,  Gerarde,  Parkinson, 
or  the  other  old  herbalists,  and  so  it  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle. 
There  is  no  Grass  so  named,  but  perhaps  any  Grass  used  to 
tickle  the  nose  and  make  it  bleed  might  have  been  so  called. 
Steevens  quotes  from  an  old  play,  "  The  Victories  of  Henry 
the  Fifth"—"  Every  day  I  went  into  the  field,  I  would  take  a 
straw  and  thrust  it  into  my  nose,  and  make  my  nose  bleed." 
Asparagus  was  called  Spcerage,  and  the  young  shoots  might 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  use,  and  Eanuncuhis  flamraula  was  called  Spearwort, 
from  its  lanceolate  leaves.  Mr.  Beisly  suggests  the  Yarrow  or 
Milfoil,  and  quotes  several  authorities  for  the  suggestion,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  called  Spear- 
grass, or  could  have  been  called  a  Grass  at  all.  Dr.  Prior 
suggests  the  common  Eeed,  which  is  very  probable;  but  I 
should  be  more  inclined  to  suppose  it  to  be  one  of  the  Horse- 
tails (Equiseta).  They  are  very  sharp  and  spearlike,  and  their 
rough  surfaces  would  soon  draw  blood;  and  as  I  find  that  a 
decoction  of  Horse-tail  was  a  remedy  for  stopping  bleedino-  of 
the  nose,  I  should  think  it  very  probable  that  such  a  supposed 
virtue  could  only  have  arisen  when  remedies  were  sought  for 
on  the  principle  of  "similia  similibuscurantur"  ;  so  that  a  plant 
which  in  one  form  produced  nose-bleeding,  would,  when  other- 
wise administered,  be  the  natural  remedy.  The  Horse-tails 
are,  moreover,  common  plants  which  would  be  ready  to  hand 
for  Falstaff's  purpose. 

Squash  (Sue  Peas). 

Stover. 

Iris.  Thy  turfy  mountains  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 

And  flat  meads  thatched  with  Stover  them  to  keep. 

Tempest,  act  iv.,  sc.  1. 

In  this  passage.  Stover  is  probably  the  bent  or  dried  Grass 
still  remaining  on  the  land,  but  it  is  the  common  word  for 
hay  or  straw,  or  for  "  fodder  and  provision  for  all  sorts  of 
cattle  ;  from  Estovers,  law  term,  which  is  so  explained  in  the 
law  dictionaries.  Both  are  derived  from  Estouvier  in  the  old 
French,  defined  by  Roquefort—'  Convenance,  necessite,  provi- 
sion de  tout  ce  qui  est  necessaire.'  "— Nares.  The  word  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  writers  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
One  quotation  from  Tusser  will  be  sufficient— 

If  house  room  will  serve  thee,  lay  Stover  up  dry. 
And  every  sort  by  itself  for  to  lie  ; 
Or  stack  it  for  litter  if  room  be  too  poor, 
And  thatch  out  the  residue,  nozing  thy  door. 

November's  Husbandry. 
H.  N.  Ellacombe. 
(To  he  continued). 
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TRITOMA    (KNIPHOFIA)    MACOWANI. 

Drawn  by  H.  HYDE. 
This  handsome  species  is  only  one  of  many  recent  additions 
to   a  most  valuable  African  genus  of  hardy  plants.     It  was 
originally  described  by  Mr.  Baker,  early  in  1874,  in  Trimen's 
"  Journal  of  Botany,"  where  he  expresses  a  hope  that  it  would 
soon  be  introduced  into  cultivation  ;   but  even  at   that  date 
young  plants  of  it  existed  in  Mr.  Green's  Nursery,  at  Reigate. 
Mr.  Baker's  description  was  doubtless  written  some  months 
before  ib  was  published,  for  in  September  of  1874  Mr.  Green 
succeeded   in   flowering  K.   Maoowani,  and  in   the   following 
October   he  showed  a  plant  of  it  at  South  Kensington,  for 
which  he  received  a  first-class  certificate.     Professor  Maoowan 
of  Gill  College,  East  Somerset,   South  Africa,  discovered  it 
growing  on  grassy  slopes  of  the  Bosohberg  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  4.500  ft.,  and  he  sent  seeds  of  it  to  Mr.  AVilson 
Saunders,  in  whose  garden  at  Reigate  the  plants  were  raised 
which  afterwards   came  into   Mr.  Green's  possession.     This 
species  is  probably  as  hardy  as  its  more  familiar  congener,  K. 
abides  (better  known  to  cultivators  as  Tritoma  Uvaria),  which 
was  introduced  into  this  country  as  long  ago  as  1707;  or  rather 
it  was  growing  in  Chelsea  physic  garden  at  that  date.     More- 
over, our  plant  being  of  only  about  half  the  stature,  it  will  find 
a  place  where  K.  aloides  could  not  be  employed.     Whether 
like  the  latter  it  will  flourish  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  but  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  it  goes,  it  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended.     It  is  a  very  distinct  species  in  a 
genus  now  numbering  upwards  of  a  score,  and  easily  recognis- 
able by  the  texture,  strong  veins,  and  distinct  toothing   o1  its 
rigid  leaves.     In  the  Linnean  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  Mr. 
Baker  describes  fourteen  species— nine  South  African,  and  the 
remaining   five   natives  of  the  mountains  of  tropical  Africa. 
Of  these  the  following  from  South  Africa  are,  or  have  been  in 
cultivation.     K.  sarmentosa  (syn.  Tritoma  media,  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  744),  which  is  like  a  miniature  state  of  K.  aloides,  K.  pumila' 
(Tritoma  pumila,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  764),  also  a'small-Howered  species 
of  small  size,  readily  known  by  the  flowers  being  constricted 
above  the  ovary.     K.  prascox  (Baker),  "Refugium  Botanicum  " 
t.  168,  and  K.  Cooperi  (Lemaire),  "  Jardin  Fleuriste  "  t.   362  ; 
both  having  leaves  about  2  ft.  long,  and  flower-scapes  12  in.  to 
18  in.  high,  short  dense  spikes,  and  scarcely  exserted  stamens 
Subsequently  Mr.  Baker  published,  in  the  same  place  and  at 
the  same  time  as  K.  Maoowani,  six  more  species.     Amono'sb 
them  the  fine  K.  caulescens  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5946)  :    this  also 
appears  to  be  quite  hardy.     It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  in  the   Stormbergen  Mountains,  in  the  province  of 
Albany,  and  sent  home  by  him  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Saunders.     Mr. 
Baker  says  it  is  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  species  of  this 
intricate  genus,  having  a  decided  stem  to  the  rosette  of  leaves 
like  a  caulescent   Aloe.     It  is   also   remarkable   for  its  very 
broad,  relatively  short,  very  glaucous  leaves.     Of  the  few  per- 
fectly hardy  plants  we  have  from  South  Africa,  that  is,  hardy 
in  the  sense  in  which  Kniphofia  aloides  is  entitled  to  be  called 
there  are  none   more   beautiful  and  requiring  less  attention 
than  this  species  of  Kniphofia.  W.  B.  Hemsley 


Veronica  Dabneyi.— This  differs  in  colour  from  that  of  most  of  the 
species,  having  whitish  or  pink  flowers,  with  the  two  uppermost  petals  pink 
inside.  It  18  dwarf  m  habit,  and  sends  up  a  copious  supply  of  flower-spikes 
about  6  m.  or  9  in.  high.  It  is  certainly  fli  for  the  mixed  border,  if  for  no- 
where else. — J.  F.  R. 

Bedding  Tropaeolum  Bedfont  Eival.— We  And  this  Tropa;olum  to  be  exce'- 
lent  for  beddmg  purposes.  We  have  some  lines  of  it  that  are  a  complete  mass 
of  bloom,  quite  outstripping  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  this  wet  sunless  summer  •  on 
several  plants  of  it  I  counted  over  thirty  flowers  the  other  day,  and  the  plants 
were  only  struck  from  cuttings  early  in  May.  It  grows  about  loin,  high,  and  the 
flowers  are  on  regular-sized  footstalks,  and  in  colour  a  beautiful  soft  scarlet.— 
H.  J.  C,  Qrlmeton. 

Gombo  (Hibiscus  preeoox).— This  is  cultivated  at  Marseilles  for  its  fruits, 
which  are  much  appreciated  by  the  Greet  colony  there.  In  Brazil  (of  which 
country  Gombo  is  a  native) ,  not  only  are  the  fruits  used  as  food,  but  the  young 
shoots  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable  ;  from  the  older  stems,  cords  and  paper  are 
manufactured  ;  the  seeds,  too,  have  their  use,  being  made  into  a  kind  of 
Ooffee.-G. 
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THE  DEGRADATION  OF  WATEK. 
The  annexed  sketch  faithfully  represents  one  of  the  "  ornamental  _" 
waters  with  which  our  French  neighbours  frequently  deface  their 
pretty  little  town  and  suburban  gardens.  If  there  be  only  a  mere 
napkin  of  a  lawn,  it  is  sure  to  have  a  cemented  tub  placed  in  it ;  the 
Yuccas  and  the  Grass,  and  the  Thujas  and  the  Cannas,  all  look  happy 
as  one  expects  them  to  be,  but  the  whole  is  generally  marred  by  th9 
most  ridiculous  of  fountaia  basins.  It  these  could  only  be  moved 
indoors,  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  travellers  who  have  to 
deplore  the  diminutive  washing-basins.  As  near  as  the  writer  can 
calculate  he  has  seen  between  7000and  8000 of  such  saucers  disfigur. 
log  as  many  pretty  gardens   in  the   neighbourhood  of   Paris.     It  is 


another  evidence  of  the  futility  of  forming  artificial  water  in  any 
form  in  the  small  garden  :  those  who  find  gratification  in  surveying  a 
tub  full  of  unclean  water  should  enjoy  that  in  a  more  convenient 
place. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  MY  DIARY. 
By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 
August  6. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Putting  in  a  batch  of 
Tricolor  Pelargonium  cuttings.  Clearing  off  a  piece  of  Turnips  and 
forking  the  ground  ;  also  a  piece  of  Strawberries,  and  planting  the 
same  with  Coleworts  ani  Couve  Tronchuda  Cabbage  that  had  been 
previously  transplanted.  Tying  Raspberry  canes  temporarily  up  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  them  about. 

Aug.  7. — Sowing  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  Turnips.  Patting  in 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  Lifting  a  piece 
of  Gloucester  Kidney  Potatoes  for  seed.  Planting  a  small  border 
with  Leeks.  Staking  William  the  First  and  Laxton's  Unique  Peas. 
Looking  over  Peaches  and  Nectarines  and  removing  ties,  nails,  &c., 
where  not  required.  Thinning  Turnips  and  Spinach.  Cutting 
Laurels  overhanging  walks,  and  hoeing  and  weeding  between  the 
same.  Turning  manure  for  Mushrooms.  Watering  Fig  trees, 
Celery,  Cardoons,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Cabbage  Plants. 

Aug.  8. — Planting  a  border  with  Endive  and  Lettuces  ;  also 
Savoys  for  small  green  heads,  and  planting  out  the  last  batch  of 
Melons.  Putting  cuttings  under  hand-lights  of  Viola  Blue  Per. 
feotion  and  Golden  Gem.  Layering  Strawberry  runners  on  square 
pieces  of  turf,  in  order  to  obtain  plants  for  a  new  plantation.  Thin, 
ning,  weeding,  and  hoeing  Turnips.  Giving  Fig  trees  a  good  soaking 
with  water.     Pruning  Apple  and  Pear  trees. 

Aug.  9. — Sowing  Early  White  Naples,  Giant  Rooca,  and  Giant 
"White  Tripoli  Onions  for  spring  use  ;  also  Fraser's  Broad-leaved  and 
Green-curled  Endive  in  well.watered  ground.  Putting  in  cuttings  of 
ColeuB  and  Centaurea.  Potting  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  also 
C.  calycanthema.  Stopping  shoots  of  Tomatoes,  and  exposing  the 
fruit  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun.  Digging  heavily.manured  ground 
for  Endive  and  Lettuces;  lifting  Porter's  Excelsior  and  Scilly  Red 
Potatoes.     Watering  Peach-houses  and  late  Vinery  borders. 

Aug.  10. — Sowing  Early  London,  Large  Asiatic,  Walcheren,  and 
Veitoh's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers.  Potting  Queen  Pines  in  peat, 
loam,  and  rich  bones,  emptying  the  pit  and  rearranging  the  plants. 
Barthing-up  Celery,  Cardoons,  and  Leeks.  Hoeing  amongst  Goose- 
berries and  Currants.  Gathering  Green  Gage  Plums  for  preserving. 
Watering  part  of  the  Pines,  also  Celery  and  Cabbage  plants.  Fruit 
in  use  for  dessert : — Pines,  Melons,  Grapes,  Figs,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Pears,  Apples,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants. 

Aug.  11. — Sowing  a  few  pots  of  Mignonette,  and  also  a  border  of 
Turnip  Radish.  Clearing  ofE  Peas  that  have  ceased  bearing.  Picking 
over  and  weeding  carpet  beds.  Mowing  and  cleaning  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  and  weeding  and  cleaning  gravel  walks  in  kitchen  garden. 


THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
SpiphyllutUS  that  have  made  their  growth,  both  oE  the  trun- 
catutn  and  larger-growing  kinds,  will  be  benefited  by  being  placed 
out  in  the  open  air  on  the  south  side  of  a  wall  fully  expoaed  to  tbo 
sun.  If  ranged  in  a  row  as  near  the  wall  as  possible,  so  that  the 
sun's  rays  act  directly  upon  them,  combined  with  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  wall,  that  will  form  the  nearest  approach  to  the  dry, 
roasting  process  they  undergo  in  their  native  habitats,  and  will  greatly 
increase  their  flowering  abilities  ;  many  of  the  stronger-growing  kinds 
producing  double  the  quantity  of  flowers  when  so  treated  than  when 
kept  under  glass  all  through  the  summer,  where  they  have  a  tendency 
to  continue  growing  rather  than  to  get  fully  matured.  Whilst  they 
are  ont.of-doors  in  this  way  they  should  receive  no  more  water  than 
will  just  keep  them  from  shiivelling. 

Large-flowered  Pelargoniums  turned  out  in  the  op3n  air  a 
short  time  since  should  be  cut  back  ;  previous  to  which  allow  the  soil 
to  get  moderately,  but  not  quite  dry.  The  roots  of  these  plants 
cannot  bear  any  excess  of  moisture,  and  if  headed  down  with  the 
soil  in  a  wet  condition  they  generally  rot  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
injure  materially  the  succeeding  year's  growth.  When  cut  back  the 
plants  should  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  fully  exposed  to  the 
light  and  syringed  overhead  every  afternoon,  shutting  up  the  frame 
at  the  same  time,  which  will  accelerate  the  breaking  of  the  buds; 
give  them  plenty  of  air  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Fancy 
Pelargoniums  must  be  similarly  treated  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
soil  before  the  heads  are  reduced ;  but,  as  previously  recom- 
mended, they  must  not  be  cut  in  nearly  so  close  as  the  large, 
flowered  kinds,  only  removing  about  one. half  the  current 
season's  growth,  and  being  particularly  careful  that  the  plants 
do  not  get  too  much  wet  after  heading  in.  If  any  aphides  bo  molest, 
ing  them  at  the  time  they  are  cut  down,  they  should  be  twice  well 
fumigated  at  an  interval  of  ten  days — the  foliage  being  in  a  hard 
mature  condition  they  will  bear  a  strong  application  of  smoke  ;  lay 
them  on  their  aides  and  syringe  freely  with  clean  water  after  smoking. 
Cuttings  of  any  varieties  that  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  increase  may 
now  be  put  in ;  the  tops  severed  from  the  points  of  the  shoots  with 
three  or  four  joints  each  will  generally  strike  and  grow  more  quickly 
than  cuttings  from  the  harder  portion  of  the  shoots,  although  the 
latter  will  strike  ;  there  is  no  more  convenient  way  of  treating  them 
than  inserting  six  or  eight  in  6-in.  pots,  well  drained  and  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  half  sandy  loam,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  ashes 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air,  where  they  may  remain  for 
a  month  or  five  weeks,  watering  as  required  in  dry  weather  ;  so  treated 
they  are  much  less  liable  to  damp  off  than  when  shut  up  in  frames. 

Primulas,  sown  early,  potted  off  some  time  back,  and  put  into 
cold  frames  facing  the  north  with  soma  hexagon  nattiu^  over  them 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  must  be  kept  close  to  the 
glass,  otherwise  they  will  becouie  drawn  and  weak,  and  when  this 
occurs  they  are  much  more  liable  to  damp  off  through  the  winter  ; 
and  by  no  subsequent  treatment  can  they  be  induced  to  flower  so 
well  as  those  plants  that  have  made  short  stout  sturdy  growth.  Give 
them  abundance  of  air  at  all  times,  and  when  there  is  no  appearance 
of  rain,  leave  the  lights  off  during  the  night,  at  which  time  the  dews 
have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  them. 

Veronicas  grown  in  pots  for  autumn  flowering,  and  now  plunged 
out-of-doors  require  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  especially  when 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  :  if  they  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  the 
bottom  leaves  will  turn  yellow,  which  gives  the  plants  a  most 
unsightly  appearance  ;  they  should  be  turned  round  once  every  few 
weeks  to  prevent  the  roots  protruding  through  the  bottom  growing 
into  the  surface  soil. 

Solanums  grown  in  pots  must  be  similarly  treated,  with  the 
addition  of  having  the  whole  of  their  leaves  freely  syringed  once  a 
week  to  keep  down  red  spider  :  both  the  Solanums  and  the  Veronicas 
are  better  planted  out  in  the  summer,  and  taken  up  and  potted  about 
the  beginning  of  September ;  so  managed  they  make  better  growth, 
producing  their  berries  and  flowers  respectively  freer,  the  leaves 
always  having  a  more  vigorous,  healthy  appearance ;  they  are  also 
not  so  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  require  much  less  atten- 
tion generally. 

Chrysanthemums  now  plunged  out-of-doors  should  at  once  be 
staked  and  tied  ;  it  this  work  be  neglected,  the  considerable  growth 
which  they  have  made  will  endanger  their  being  broken  by  the  wind. 
For  decorative  purposes  I  should  not  reoommendamateursto  tie  them 
out  to  the  flat  shape  as  usually  seen  when  exhibited,  for  although  that 
form  displays  the  flowers  in  the  most  prominent  position,  it  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  giving  them  an  unnatural  appearance, 
and  when  blooming  (which  they  do  at  a  time  when  greenhouses  are 
the  most  crowded)  they  occupy  too  much  room.  Eight  or  ten  sticks  to 
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each  plant,  in  order  to  support  the  branches  and  keep  them  sufficiently 
open  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  -will  be  quite  sufficient.  I 
should  recommend  the  use  of  dry  willow  in  preference  to  deal 
sticks  either  painted  or  unpaiuted,  on  the  score  both  of  appearance 
and  economy.  The  plants  should  now  be  syringed  overhead  every 
afternoon  when  the  weather  is  dry  ;  this  not  only  assists  growth, 
but  if  persevered  with  will  prevent  their  being  troubled  with  aphides  ; 
should  these  already  affect  them,  syringe  with  Quassia  or  Tobacco, 
water  until  they  are  destroyed.  The  plants  must  be  regularly  and 
liberally  fed  with  manure-water.  By  the  old  treatment,  viz.,  of 
not  giving  manure.water  till  after  the  flowers  were  formed  the  bloom, 
ing  capabilities  of  Chrysanthemums  were  never  fully  brought  out. 
They  are  the  grossest-feeding  subjects  cultivated  in  pots,  and  will 
bear  liquid  manure  stronger  and  in  greater  quantities  than  anything 
else. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.— Where  these  are  grown  on 
walls,  especially  such  as  have  an  eastern,  western,  or  northern 
aspect,  a  few  trees  of  the  different  kinds  should  not  have  their  fruit 
gathered,  and  should  be  netted  to  keep  off  birds,  which  generally 
attack  them  as  soon  as  the  fruit  in  the  open  quarters  is  scarce.  So 
grown  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  particularly  the  latter,  may  be 
kept  for  a  long  time  beyond  their  usual  season,  as  on  walls  they  are 
greatly  protected  from  rain,  in  the  absence  of  which  Currants  will 
keep  on  the  trees  in  good  condition  for  a  couple  of  months  or  more 
after  they  are  ripe.  Gooseberries  in  the  open  quarters  may  also  be 
preserved  for  a  considerable  time  by  covering  the  trees  with  bast 
mats,  in  order  to  keep  out  birds  and  throw  off  the  wet.  Amateurs 
will  find  the  trouble  involved  in  these  matters  well  repaid,  especially 
in  a  season  like  the  present,  when  there  are  so  few  Plums,  early 
Pears,  or  Apples.  The  ground  amongst  bush  fruits  should  ba  regu. 
larly  hoed  over  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  to  keep  down  weeds, 
which  will  grow  apace  after  the  recent  rains. 

Carrots.— Where  the  land  is  tolerably  dry,  and  of  a  porous 
character,  favourable  for  the  production  of  good  Carrots,  a  little  seed 
may  be  put  in  now  to  stand  over  the  winter  for  spring  use ;  these 
will  not  be  liable  to  run  to  seed  so  soon  in  the  spring  as  those  that 
were  sown  a  fortnight  earlier  ;  they  come  in  very  useful,  beingplump 
and  fresh  after  the  stored  Carrots  become  stringy  and  tough.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  well  dug,  breaking  it  fine  to  the  full  depth  it  is 
moved  ;  sow  thinly  in  rows  1  ft.  apart. 

Turnips  should  be  sown  immediately  wherever  ground  can  be 
cleared  from  the  early  crops.  At  this  time  of  the  year  showery 
weather  should  always  be  taken  advantage  of  to  sow  the  seed  whilst 
the  surface  is  moist,  as  a  few  days'  sun  and  wind  make  it  too  dry  for 
them  to  vegetate  freely. 

Onions. — A  piece  of  ground  should  at  once  be  dug  whereon  to 
BOW  winter  Onions  ;  the  place  selected  should  be  where  it  is  tolerably 
dry  through  the  winter,  in  which  case,  if  the  season  be  wet,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  succeed.  The  time  for  sowing  this  crop  should 
be  varied  quite  a  fortnight  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  in  late 
backward  districts  in  the  north,  if  it  be  deferred  too  long,  the  crop 
does  not  attain  its  full  size  the  ensuing  summer ;  in  the  southern 
parts,  if  sown  too  early,  considerable  numbers  run  to  seed  ;  conse- 
quently the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month  for  the  later  districts, 
and  towards  the  end  in  early  situations,  will  be  the  best.  In  cold, 
bleak  places,  the  White  Lisbon  is  suitable,  being  very  hardy  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  for  using  in  spring  in  a  small  state.  In  addition  to 
the  Globe  and  Flat  Tripolis,  generally  grown  for  making  large  bulbs 
for  summer,  the  Giant  Rocca  is  also  an  excellent  kind,  as,  when  well 
cultivated,  it  attains  a  large  size  and  is  particularly  mild.  Dig  the 
ground  deeply,  and  select  if  possible  a  piece  that  has  been  well 
manured  for  the  spring  crop,  which  will  be  better  for  the  Onions 
than  if  applied  at  the  present  time.  Winter  Onions,  like  most  other 
things,  are  unusually  late  this  year,  and  in  most  places  are  only  just 
completing  their  growth;  they  should  now  be  taken  up  and  dried. 
It  is  necessary  to  handle  them  very  carefully,  as  if  bruised  in  the 
slightest  degree,  they  will  decay,  being  much  more  liable  to  suffer  in 
this  way  than  spring. sown  kinds. 

Parsley. — Where  this  has  been  well  grown  by  sufficient  thinning 
BO  as  to  give  it  plenty  of  room,  it  will  from  this  time  increase  rapidly, 
and  bear  much  more  frost  than  when  in  the  insnfficiently.thinned, 
overcrowded  state  the  crop  is  too  often  permitted  to  remain ;  if  it 
have  been  neglected  in  this  way,  it  will  be  advisable  to  transplant  a 
portion  to  newly-dug  ground,  inserting  the  plants  9  in.  apart, 
making  the  hole  with  a  planting  trowel  or  dibble,  pressing  the  soil 
quite  firmly  to  them,  and  giving  water  aa  the  state  of  the  weather 
may  require  until  growth  has  commenced. 

Endive  and  Lettuce. — A  little  more  Endive,  as  well  as  Cos 
and  Cabbage  Lettuce  should  be  sown ;  thin  out  the  plants  that  have 
been  sown  in  rows  where  they  are  to  be  grown.     Where  these  are  at 


all  likely  to  be  deficient  for  the  supply  some  may  be  planted,  as  they 
will  not  be  apt  to  run  to  seed  after  this  time.  As  soon  as  the  planta 
are  large  enough  to  handle  some  of  the  earliest-sown  Endive  should 
be  planted  ;  the  land  for  these  can  scarcely  be  too  rich.  They  should 
be  well  attended  to  with  water  until  they  have  got  fully  established, 
for  if  their  growth  be  much  checked,  the  planta  from  this  early 
sowing  are  liable  to  run  to  seed. 

Herbs  of  all  kinds  that  are  grown  for  drying  should  be  out  aa 
they  come  into  flower ;  they  ought  to  ba  spread  out  thinly  iu  an  airy 
shed,  without  being  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Calceolarias. — Seed  of  these  should  now  ba  sown  without  delay. 
The  Calceolaria  is  not  a  hardy  flower  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  nevertheless  it  may  be  included  under  that  head,  aa  it 
is  a  plant  which  nearly  every  one  grows.  Seed  of  it  can  be  raised 
with  but  little  trouble  ;  an  acquaintance  of  mine  raises  both  it  and 
his  Cineraria  seed  by  scattering  it  on  the  floor  of  a  small  cold  frame 
at  the  front  of  a  north  house — a  frame  in  which  hardy  plants  are 
wintered.  It  is  cleared  in  July  ;  a  little  fine  sandy  soil  is  strewn  over 
the  ash  bottom,  the  seed  ia  sown  thinly  on  it,  the  lights  are  shut 
down,  and  an  excellent  crop  of  plants  is  the  result.  Early  sowing  ia 
to  be  recommended,  because  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  strong 
plants  in  the  autumn,  and  so  ensure  an  early  bloom.  Late-flowering 
planta  are  rarely  satisfactory.  Those  who  sow  seed  in  pans  should 
put  some  rough  peat  and  loam  at  the  bottom,  and  cover  it  with  a  fine 
surface  aoil,  which  should  be  pressed  gently  down ;  then  sow  the  seed 
and  do  not  cover  it.  Place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pan  and  shade 
it,  keeping  the  soil  cool  and  moist,  and  when  the  seed  begins  to 
vegetate,  sprinkle  a  little  silver  sand  over  it.  Shrubby  Calceolarias 
can  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  by  pulling  the  plants  to  pieces  and 
pricking  out  the  shoots  like  cuttings ;  they  will  all  root  if  kept 
close.  To  winter  the  plants  effectually  the  frame  should  be  placed 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  so  aa  to  have  the  bed  aa  dry  as 
possible. 

Cakjjations  and  Picotees. — Those  who  are  hoping  to  get  exhibition 
flowers  up  to  the  middle  of  Augast — and  in  Lancashire  and  other 
northern  districts  there  are  but  few  yet  open — will  need  to  watch  the 
flowers  attentively,  in  order  to  see  that  the  poda  do  not  burst,  as  a 
burst  pod  is  a  disqualification  on  the  exhibition  table.  Those  planta 
that  are  grown  for  border  purposes  may  be  left  to  themselves,  but  it 
is  well  to  tie  a  piece  of  matting  round  the  pods  if  good  symmetrical 
flowers  be  required.  There  are  some  very  fine  Clove  Carnations  that 
make  capital  border  flowers  it  they  be  selected  for  their  robust 
growth  and  free  flowering  properties.  One  in  particular  may  be 
mentioned — a  large,  bright,  fleshy,  rose-coloured  variety  which  origin- 
ally came  from  Russia  ;  it  is  very  free,  and  a  remarkably  vigorous 
grower.  Layering  should  now  ba  commenced  ;  make  a  clean  incision 
about  the  third  joint  and  peg  them  down  tightly  into  some  light 
sandy  soil,  sprinkling  with  water  occasionally  for  a  few  days. 

Pinks. — Rooted  pipings  should  be  potted  off  aa  fast  as  necessary, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  frame  for  a  time  till  planted  out.  Such  forcing 
varieties  as  Mrs.  Pettifer,  Lady  Blanche,  Lord  Lyon,  and  coccinea, 
should  be  grown  on  in  pita  to  get  well  established  by  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Those  who  grow  Pinks  in  beda  should  commence  the  work 
of  getting  them  ready  for  planting  out  in  autumn,  digging  in  a  good 
supply  of  manure  and  leaf-mould,  so  as  to  get  a  light,  free  soil. 
The  bed  should  be  dug  and  turned  over  occasionally  to  sweeten  and 
pulverise. 

Ranunculuses. — Barly.flowered  Ranunculuses  may  now  have  their 
roots  taken  up  and  put  by  for  the  winter.  If  the  roota  be  lifted  and 
put  away  in  a  dry  cool  place  in  paper  baga,  they  will  keep  plump. 
Around  London  large  beda  of  the  old  acarlet  Turban  Ranunculuaea 
are  much  grown  for  cutting  from  for  market :  and  there  ita  cultiva- 
tion may  be  aaid  to  begin  and  end.  Every  bulb  list  contains  some 
named  Ranunculuses,  and  then  what  ia  known  aa  the  anperfine  mixed 
Persian  contains  varieties  of  considerable  beauty,  the  best  of  which 
could  be  selected  for  making  a  choice  bed.  Those  who  grow  Ranun- 
culuses, if  they  wish  to  have  good  flowers,  should  plant  them  in  a  well 
prepared  bed ;  and  after  the  roots  are  lifted,  it  will  do  the  bed  good 
to  turn  it  in  a  dry  state,  and  give  it  a  good  coating  of  manure. 

Violas. — Plants  that  are  now  beginning  to  fade  will  be  much  helped 
by  cutting  them  over,  giving  them  a  good  soaking  of  water  if  the 
•weather  be  dry, and  top-dressing  with  some  refuse  soil  from  the  potting 
bench.  A  new  and  profuse  growth  will  spring  up,  which  will  not 
only  yield  stock  for  cuttings,  but  flowering  wood  also.  Some  of  the 
tops  that  are  cut  away  in  this  manner  will  make  good  cuttinga,  and  if 
they  be  put  in  a  shady  place  will  readily  strike.  Among  new  varieties 
that  are  well  adapted  for  bedding  purposes  "Vestal  takes  a  high  place. 
It  gives  us  what  has  long  been  wanted,  a  thoroughly  good  bedding 
white  Viola,  The  flowers  are  pure  in  colour,  of  good  shape,  freely  pro- 
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ducod  and  well  above  the  foliage  ;  the  habit,  too,  ia  free  and  branch- 
ing, and  altogether  it  ia  snporior  to  the  white  varieties  in  cultivation. 
Vestal  is  very  fiue  j  ust  now  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticaltural 
Society  at  Chiswiok. — D. 

Indoor   Fruit   Department. 

Pines  for  the  winter  supply  in  many  cases  will  be  past  their 
blooming  period,  and  swelling  rapidly ;  let  their  wants  be  steadily 
supplied  by  watering  them  regularly,  and  examine  them  minutely 
twice  a  week  ;  weak  guano  water  may  be  used  at  any  time.  Main- 
tain a  bottom-heat  of  88°  ;  shut  up  with  sun  as  early  as  possible 
with  safety  to  the  plants,  allowing  the  temperature  to  run  up  in  the 
afternoon  to  90°,  with  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  house  ;  bedew 
the  plants  freely  but  lightly  every  fine  afternoon,  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  encourage  growth  damp  well  ail  available  surfaces.  If 
the  crowns  become  proportionately  large  for  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
arid  the  houses  are  placed  in  shady  positions,  withhold  moisture  to  a 
certain  extent.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  keep  up  a  dry,  warm  air,  by 
making  the  ventilation  somewhat  freer ;  and  where  necessary  to 
retard  the  fruit,  remove  it  to  a  Vinery  where  the  fruit  is  ripe  or 
gathered,  maintaining  therein  a  steady,  cool  atmosphere.  Queens  for 
early  work  next  year  should  have  their  pots  well  filled  with  roots  by 
this  time,  and  the  bottom.heat  should  not  exceed  83°,  with  a  night 
temperature  of  VC^,  being  5°  less  than  for  plants  in  active  growth. 
Prevent  overwatering,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  allow  them  to  be- 
come too  dry ;  if  so  they  will  be  likely  to  push  their  fruit,  which 
renders  the  plant  useless  at  this  particular  period  of  the  year.  Where 
a  second  lot  of  Queens  are  required,  these  should  be  encouraged  to 
grow  for  some  time,  and  managed  as  already  directed.  Suckers 
from  plants  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut  should  be  placed  in 
6-in.  or  8-in.  pots,  drained  iu  the  usual  way,  using  the  strongest 
suckers  of  Smooth  Cayennes,  Jamaioas,  Rothschilds,  or  other  late 
sorts  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Queens,  if  too  early,  they  frequently  throw 
up  in  the  autumn,  which  renders  them  useless,  as  already  stated. 
Keep  the  sucker  frame  close,  shade  during  stroug  sunshine,  and 
sprinkle  frequently,  when  they  will  soon  root  at  this  early  season ; 
gradually  reduce  the  shading,  water  sparingly  for  a  time  until  the 
roots  get  into  action,  when  they  should  be  kept  in  a  moderate  condi- 
tion, and  shifted  on  as  the  roots  become  slightly  coiled  round  the 
ball.  Let  the  drainage  be  perfect ;  the  compost  should  consist  of 
turfy  loam  that  has  been  stacked  for  a  time,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
bones  and  soot  mixed  when  dry,  and  rammed  firmly  with  a  blunt- 
ended  piece  of  wood .  Keep  the  houses  or  pits  clear  and  light,  and  thus 
prevent  the  plants  from  becoming  drawn  before  winter. 

Vines. — Where  early  Vines  are  exhausted,  and  it  is  intended  to 
replant  them,  a  year's  growth  will  be  nearly  gained  by  commencing  at 
once.  Plant  young  Vines  from  eyes  this  year  ;  and  if  free.growiog 
plants  be  at  hand,  extricate  the  points  of  the  roots,  with  as  much 
earth  adhering  as  possible,  and  they  will  root  freely  and  readily, 
giving  them  late  iu  the  autumn  plenty  of  fire-heat  with  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  Such  canes  will  produce  four  bunches  of  good  Grapes 
the  following  season  if  allowed  to  start  themselves.  Water  with 
tepid  water,  and  top-dress  to  prevent  evaporation.  Keep  the  house 
close  for  a  time,  and  shade  the  Vines  during  bright  sun,  when  growth 
with  renewed  vigour  will  soon  take  place,  and  the  shading  may  be 
gradually  withheld.  See  to  Grapes  swelling  off  on  Vines  where  the 
borders  are  raised  or  subject  to  become  dry  through  position.  Mulch- 
ing should  be  done  immediately,  and  watering  twice  a  month  iu  this 
stage  is  requisite.  Where  the  Vines  are  in  a  state  to  receive  manure, 
water,  now  is  the  time  to  apply  it — guano  may  be  safely  used  at  every 
watering.  Keep  up  a  brisk  temperature,  and  assist  sun-heat  by  fire 
iu  cold  localities.  Where  colouring  has  not  taken  place,  do  not  let 
the  temperature  fall  below  70°  with  a  circulation  of  air ;  where  such 
treatment  is  rigidly  followed ,  red  spider  seldom  puts  in  its  appearance, 
but  should  this  unwelcome  pest  arrive,  hand-washing  is  the  best 
means  of  removing  it.  Mildew  is  of  common  occurrence  this  year, 
and  where  it  makes  its  appearance  increase  the  temperature  5°, 
with  a  freer  circulation  of  air ;  withdraw  the  water  from  the  evapor. 
ating  troughs,  and  allow  the  interior  of  the  house  to  become  drier ; 
sulphur  the  pipes  and  dust  sulphur  on  the  bunches  and  leaves 
most  affected.  Mildew  makes  rapid  progress,  and  on  its  first 
appearance  should  be  treated  as  described.  We  have  tried  every 
remedy  prescribed  for  it  as  a  means  of  testing  the  result,  and  find  the 
old  cure  the  best.  Keep  ripe  Grapes  cool  and  airy,  and  whenever  cut 
use  the  syringe  freely  to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  and  to  assist  in 
retaining  it  as  long  on  the  Vines  as  possible.  Examine  the  fruit  to 
prevent  decay  by  water  lodging  on  the  bunches  or  otherwise.  Where 
Grapes  are  intended  to  hang  until  the  spring,  thin  the  berries  at 
once.  Pinch  out  superfluous  growths,  but  allow  the  Vines  to  carry 
sufficient  foliage  to  keep  them  in  robust  health  ;  where  overcrowding 
does  not  take  place,  the  foliage  will  improve  the  plants.  In  the  case 
of  early  pot  Vines  which  are  intended  for  early  forcing  next  year, 


their  canes  will  be  ripening,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  any 
more  lateral  growths.  Retain  them  in  a  light  airy  position,  where 
the  ripening  process  may  be  assisted,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  long  rest. 
Early  and  well  ripening  ia  of  the  greatest  importance  in  pot  Vines. 

— J.  HUNTEB. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
TuE  late  rains  have  been  very  favourable  for  hardy  perennials, 
many  of  which  ai'e  now  in  excellent  condition.  Campanula 
Hendersoni  is  a  fine  plant,  apparently  a  hybrid  between  0. 
turbinata  and  0.  fragilis ;  it  grows  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  in 
height,  forming  a  pyramid  of  erect,  deep  blue,  salver-shaped 
flowers.  0.  (Platycodon)  autumnalis,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
autumn-blooming  perennials,  will  continue  in  flower  for  five  or 
six  weeks  ;  it  is  distinct  from  0.  grandiflora,  flowering  much 
later,  being  more  erect  in  habit,  and  taller ;  its  flowers  vary 
from  white  to  blue,  both  single  and  double.  Anthericum 
graminifolium  forms  a  bush  3  ft.  in  diameter  composed  of  erect, 
slender,  branching  stems,  smothei'sd  with  white  flowers ;  A. 
Huteri,  only  1  ft.  in  height,  is  somewhat  similar  in  character, 
but  has  flowers  double  the  size  of  those  of  the  preceding. 
The  Giant  Thrifts  are  still  very  showy,  and  will  continue  so 
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for  at  least  another  month  ;  they  began  to  flower  iu  the  latter 
end  of  May.  The  best  of  the  group  are  Armeria  alpina  gran- 
diflora, A.  cephalotes  rubra,  A.  plantaginea  rosea  and  rubra, 
and  A.  mauritanica  —  all  distinct  and  good  perennials. 
Amongst  Foxgloves  in  bloom  may  be  mentioned  Digitalis 
lutea,  which  has  spikes  of  small  yellow  flowers ;  D.  ochroleuca, 
large  pale  yellow ;  and  D.  (Isoplexis)  canariensis ;  the  latter 
scarcely  hardy.  Lysimachia  Bphemerum  forms  fine  clumps 
3  ft.  in  diameter,  composed  of  numerous  stiff  spikes  thickly 
beset  with  white  flowers  having  purple  anthers  ;  but  the  best 
of  this  family  now  in  flower  is  L.  clethroides,  a  kind  having 
drooping  spikes  of  white  flowers  of  a  peculiar  character ;  both 
are  useful  plants  for  a  damp,  shady  border.  StobEea  purpurea, 
a  curious  Thistle-like  plant,  is  now  in  bloom ;  it  has  large, 
lilac  flowers  splashed  with  purple.  Jaborosa  integrifolia  is  also 
flowering  freely,  and  its  blossoms  are  fragrant  and  last  long 
in  perfection.  Verbascum  pyramidale  is  producing  spikes  3  ft. 
in  length ;  V.  nigrum  has  deep  golden-yellow  flowers,  and  is  bold 
and  striking  in  appearance.  The  double  Sneezewort  (Achillea 
Ptarmica)  is  a  good  plant,  and  its  pure  white  and  very  double 
flowers  are  useful  in  a  cut  state.  Among  early-flowering  Astoirs 
are  A.  pyrenaicus  and  A  sibiricus,  both  dwarf  and  sturdy, 
bearing  large  heads  of  light  purple  flowers  2  in.  across. 
Helonias  erythrosperma  has  peculiar  greenish-white  flowers 
on  branching  spikes  18  in.  in  length ;  it  is  not  a  showy  but 
an  interesting  plant.     Pentstemon  Richardsoni  is  somewhat 
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shrubby,  bearing  an  abundance  of  rosy-purple  flowers.  P. 
cordifolium,  an  evergreen  species  with  deep  red  flowers,  is 
hardy  in  warm,  sheltered  situations,  especially  on  the  south 
coast.  Several  of  the  Sages  are  in  flower  ;  Salvia  taraxacifolia, 
a  dwarf  rock  plant,  is  not  showy  by  any  means,  but  interest- 
ing ;  the  white  variety  of  S.  patens  and  S.  dulcis  are  also  in 
full  flower.  Wyethia  arizonica  is  a  good  yellow  Composite, 
but  is  completely  eclipsed  by  Coreopsis  lanceolata  and  tenui- 
folia,  which  form  large  bushes  smothered  with  golden-yellow 
flowers.  Echinacea  angustifolia  and  purpurea  are  both  good 
plants  with  large  purple  flowers  on  stems  3  ft.  in  height. 
Viola  gracilis,  deep  purplish-blue,  is  pretty,  and  so  are  many 
of  the  dwarf  Statices,  which  are  now  flowering  freely.  Acan- 
thus latifolius,  now  in  bloom,  forms  a  stately  plant  for  isolated 
positions  on  the  lawn.  The  blossoms  of  Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus  and  its  white  variety  are  beginning  to  expand,  and  so  arc 
those  of  the  lovely  twin-flowered  Bravoa  (B.  geminiflora),  which 
bears  spikes  of  Peutstemon-like  flowers.  Brodiaja  grand iflora, 
deep  lilac  ;  Zephyrantbes  sulphureus,  pale  sulphur;  and  Cy- 
clamen europeum,  red,  are  all  at  present  finely  in  flower. 
Tropoeolura  speeiosum  is  just  opening.  AVhat  a  gi'and  plant 
this  is  where  it  does  well ;  a  cool  shady  spot  is  what  it  requires. 
Convolvulus  Scammonia  is  another  good  climber  which  pro- 
duces abundance  dE  white  flowers ;  last  year  it  was  in  bloom 
in  December.  Many  of  the  Lilies  are  now  in  good  condition, 
especially  those  belonging  to  thelougiflorum  section;  Takesiraic, 


Dwarf  China  Aster  (A.  sinensis  muUinorus). 

Wilson!,  and  Liu  Kiu  are  three  distinct  varieties  ;  chalccdoni- 
cum  and  its  varieties  are  also  iu  flower,  and  their  fiery  scarlet 
blossoms  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  L.  armcniacum,  a 
variety  of  elegans,  -with  large  heads  of  erect  flowers  of  an 
apricot-orange,  is  very  distinct,  and  a  good  showy  Lily ;  L. 
tigrinum,  L.  superbum,  and  L.  auratum  are  fast  opening. 
L.  philadelphicum,  L.  canadense,  and  L.  Krameii  arc  still 
in  flower,  although  past  their  best:  while  L.  Humboldti 
and  its  variety  Bloomerianum  are  still  in  perfection. 
What  could  be  more  beautiful  for  a  quiet  cool  bed  than  the 
common  Calla,  C.  a3thiopica,  planted  in  March  or  April  in 
a  dry  state .''  It  will  flower  luxuriantly  during  July  and 
August,  and  from  the  moment  it  issues  from  the  ground  it  has 
a  pleasing  appearance,  which  it  retains  until  cut  down  by  frost. 
If  planted  in  a  moist,  shady  bed,  it  will  flower  even  as  late  as 
September,  and  produce  luxuriant  foliage  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
height.  Arum  albomaculatum  is  still  more  interesting; 
its  rich  olive-green  foliage,  smothered  with  conspicuous  white 
spots  and  crowned  with  creamy-white  spathes,  renders  it 
attractive,  and  it  is  a  plant  which  ought  to  be  grown  ex- 
tensively for  summer  decoration.  Calandrinia  umbellata  is 
now  one  mass  of  vermilion  flowers,  so  dense  and  bright  as  to 
be  perfectly  dazzling.  It  has  only  one  failing,  and  that  is,  it 
will  only  open  during  full  sunshine.  What  a  glorious  plant 
for  old  walls,  ruins,  and  similar  situations,  in  which  few  plants 
■will  thrive.  The  new  Musk,  Mimulus  moschatus  Harrisoni, 
is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  plant  for  summer  decoration.  It 
flowers  freely  in  hot,  dry  situations ;  and  as  the  blooms  are 


large,  bright,  and  continuous,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  summer  bedding  plants.  Sparaxis  puloherrima  is 
now  flowering  freely,  forming  a  graceful  object  in  the  border 
among  other  hardy  plants.  The  foliage  is  about  4  ft.  in  height, 
very  slender,  rising  erect  from  the  root,  and  then  drooping 
gracefully.  The  flower-stems  rise  well  above  the  foliage, 
and  bear  large,  variously-coloured  blooms ;  when  they  have 
become  thoroughly  established  they  form  magnificent  clumps, 
producing  forty,  and  in  some  instances  as  many  as  fifty 
spikes  of  flowers  upon  a  single  plant.     They  will  thrive   in 


Leptosiphon  luteu3. 

any  friable  loam,  iu  almost  any  situation  ;  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  easily  propagated.  Several  of  the  Californiau  Pentstemons 
arc  very  pretty;  P.  centranthifolius  and  P.  heterophyllus  are 
two  of  the  best.  Among  Lilies  the  Californian  varieties  are 
the  most  prominent;  of  Humboldti  there  are  numbers  in 
the  open  ground  6  ft.  high,  with  over  a  score  flowers  on  each  ; 
Kobinsoni,  pardalinum,  and  several  others  of  this  group,  are 
still  in  flower.  The  different  varieties  of  L.  canadense  are 
very  showy;    L.  longiflorum  and  its  varieties,  excelsum   and 


Cjmmon  Saatljwer 
(Helianthus  annuus). 


t-aiifora'aa  Doab  e  Sunflower 
(Helianthus  annuus  var.  caliEornicuO. 


Browni,  and  the  different  kinds  of  L.  elegans  are  also  good, 
and  invaluable  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden 
during  July.  P. 


I  is  Ksempferi. — I  hare  raised  this  from  seed  which  I  brought  from  America, 
and  I  have  numbers  in  bloom  ;  one  flower  which  is  before  me  as  I  write  is 
excellent  as  regards  colour,  and  measures  fully  7  in.  in  diameter. — C. 

Les's  Prolific  Cnrrant  in  America.— Among  the  new  frnits  on  trial  this 
year  we  notice  an  especially  fine  crop  on  the  Lee's  Prolific  Black  Currant, 
imported  a  year  ago  last  spring  from  England.  The  fruit  is  at  least  half 
larger  than  the  Black  Naples  in  an  adjoining  row,  nnd  treated  precisely  the 
same  ;  the  stems  are  very  long  and  full,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  astonishing. 
It  is  evidently  a  profuse  bearer,  and  the  quality  superior  that  of  any  other 
Black  Currant  grown.—"  Country  Gentleman. " 
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Gladiolus  psittacinus. 


Late-flowering  Evening  Primrose  (CEaothera  serotina). 


Sanvitalia  proonmbens  fl.-pl. 


Doable  Tiger  Lily  CLilium  tigrinum  fl.-pl.)  Willow-leaved  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  Ephemerum). 


Sanvitalia  procumbens  fl.-pl. 


Whitlavia  grandiflora. 


Waitzia  anrea. 


Centaurea  suaveolens.  Lophospermum  soandens.  Double  Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus  fl.-pl ). 

SOME    HARDY    FLOWERS    OP    THE    WEEK    IN    LONDON    GARDENS. 
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THE     FRUIT     CROPS. 


SCOTLAND. 

Drumlanrig,  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire,  — Hardy  fruit 
crops  here  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Last  winter  was  one  of  the 
mildest  ever  experienced,  the  spring  the  coldest  on  record,  and  contrary 
to  what  wag  at  one  time  anticipated,  vegetation  was  very  backward  at 
the  end  of  May.  Of  summer  weather  there  has  not  been  any  except 
a  few  days  towards  the  end  of  June.  Since  then  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  ten  honrs'  continuous  sunshine,  and  heavy  cold  rains 
have  been  the  rule.  At  present  vegetation  is  quite  three  weeks 
behind,  and  the  weather  wet,  cold,  and  gloomy.  We  gathered  the 
first  Strawberries  for  preserving  yesterday  (July  18),  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  In  the  average  of  seasons  they  are 
generally  over  by  this  date.  Of  Apples  there  are  what  would  make  a 
very  fair  crop  on  the  trees,  but  being  so  late,  unless  the  autumn  proves 
exceptionally  fine,  they  will  be  next  to  worthless.  The  sorts  that  do 
best  here  are  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Blenheim  Pippin,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  the  round  and  ordinary 
Catshead,  and  a  variety  under  the  name  of  Croftaury  :  these  seldom 
miss  a  crop  even  in  this  climate.  Of  Pears  we  have  none,  and  very 
few  trees  yet  in  bearing  condition.  Plums  irregular.  Peaches  none. 
Apricots  none  grown.  Cherries  a  poor  crop.  Raspberries  a  great 
crop.  Gooseberries  thin.  Currants  (except  the  Black)  good.  Straw- 
beries  a  heavy  crop,  but  rotting  instead  of  ripening.  The  leafage  on 
forest  trees  and  indeed  all  hardy  plants  is  wonderfully  fine,  owing 
to  its  being  so  unusually  late,  and  thus  escaping  spring  frosts. — 
David  Thomson. 

Marchmont  House,  Dunse,  Berwickshire. — The  long  and 
continuous  wet  autumn  of  1S76  and  the  want  of  sunshine  have  been 
the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  the  fruit  crops  this  season.  Everything, 
too,  is  quite  a  fortnight  later  than  usual.  Apples  and  Pears  are 
only  middling  crops.  Early  Plums  are  plentiful,  but  of  late  kinds 
we  have  none.  Cherries  are  about  half  a  crop.  Gooseberries  not 
half  a  crop,  in  some  districts  none.  Currants  (Red  and  Black)  abun. 
dant.  White  medium.  Raspberries  plentiful  but  very  late.  Straw, 
berries  about  half  a  crop,  late  varieties  best.  Nuts  are  a  fair  crop. 
Fruit  as  well  as  forest  trees  are  growing  luxuriantly,  4-14  in.  of 
rain  having  fallen  during  the  first  seventeen  days  of  July. — Peter 

LONEY. 

Bothwell  Castle,  Paisley,  Lanarksliire.  —  Excepting 
Strawberries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries,  the  fruit  crops  hereabouts 
are  greatly  below  the  average.  Wall  Peaches  and  Green  Gage  Plums 
are  almost  an  entire  failure ;  standard  Plums,  of  which  there  are  a 
good  many  in  this  district,  are  quite  a  failure.  Apples  are  very 
irregular,  some  trees  being  loaded  with  fruit  and  many  bearing  no 
crop  at  all ;  Stirling  Castle  and  Lord  Suffield  are  more  planted  here 
than  any  other  sorts,  and  that  is  the  case  taking  the  west  of  Scot- 
land  generally.  Gooseberries  are  largely  grown  in  this  locality ;  they 
were  sold  by  auction  very  recently,  and  realized  much  higher  prices 
than  usual. — Andrew  Turnpule. 

Dalkeith  Park,  Midlothian. — Fruit  in  this  locality  is  a  good 
average  crop,  except  Peaches  and  Apricots  on  the  open  walls,  which 
were  much  injured  by  the  severe  weather  in  April  and  the  first  half 
of  May.  Since  the  middle  of  May  the  weather  has  been  generally 
favourable.  Apples  and  Pears  are  a  fair  crop  and  swelling  off 
satisfactorily,  the  trees  being  healthy  and  freer  than  usual  from 
insects.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  a  good  crop.  Gooseberries  partial ; 
in  some  places  a  very  heavy  crop,  in  others  scarcely  any.  All  sorts 
of  Currants,  Strawberries,  and  Raspberries  are  a  heavy  crop,  if  we 
only  get  dry  and  warm  weather  to  ripen  them  ;  at  present  the  very 
wet  weather  is  much  against  them.  Potatoes  look  well,  and  no 
disease  has  yet  appeared.  All  crops  are  fully  a  fortnight  late  at 
present. — M.  Dunn. 

Tyningham,  Prestonkirk,  East  Lothian. — Apricots  are  a 
fair  crop,  but  the  trees  are  much  damaged  by  the  cold  east  winds 
which  we  had  in  spring.  Apples  flowered  abundantly,  but  the 
majority  of  the  blossoms  were  imperfectly  developed,  and  conse- 
quently a  middling  crop  only  is  the  result.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Gooseberries  are  scarce,  the  buds  of  the  latter  having  been  eaten 
in  winter  by  small  birds.  Currants  of  all  kinds  are  most  abundant, 
as  are  also  Raspberries.  Strawberries  are  unusually  plentiful,  but 
the  damp  weather  which  wo  had  lately  and  the  excessive  rainfall 
which  we  now  experience  will  make  the  crop  ultimately  anything 
but  a  large  one.  Peaches  are  almost  entirely  under  glass,  and  are  an 
average  crop.  Early  Hamburgh  Grapes  have  been  as  a  rule  poor  in 
this  district,  but  taking  the  crops  as  a  whole,  they  will  be  good. 
Kitchen  garden  crops  are  in  general  from  three  to  four  weeks  later 
than  usual ;  heat  is  all  that  is  required  now  to  ensure  good  late 
crops. — R.  P.  Brothekston. 


Eglinton  Castle,  Ayrshire. — Frait  trees  when  in  blossom 
promised  to  yield  heavy  crops,  especially  of  Apples,  but  a  general 
failure  took  place  during  the  period  of  setting.  In  some  districts  of 
this  county  there  are  no  fruit,  in  others  a  medium  crop,  and  only  in 
one  or  two  instances  is  there  a  full  crop.  The  following  is  a  fair 
return: — Apples  and  Pears  below  the  average;  Plums  very  scarce  ; 
Peaches,  none  outdoors  ;  Apricots  do  not  succeed  outdoors,  except  in 
sheltered  situations  ;  Cherries  a  middling  crop  ;  Gooseberries  in  some 
places  an  average  crop,  in  others  scarce  ;  Currants  below  the  average, 
especially  Black  ;  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  abundant.  The  fol. 
lowing  are  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  for  this  country,  viz. : — Dessert 
Apples — King  of  Pippins,  Cambusnethan  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  and 
Thorle.  Kitchen  sorts — Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinville,  Stirling  Castle, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  and  Wellington.  Dessert  Pears  on  walls — 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Jargonelle,  Beurro  de  Capiau. 
mont,  and  Beurre  Diel.  Standards — Hessle,  Moorfowl  Egg,  Doyenne 
Boussoch.  Plums  on  walls — Jefi'erson,  Kirke's  Seedling,  Green  Gage, 
Purple  Gage,  Magnum  Bonnm,  and  Victoria.  Standards — Victoria. 
Strawberries — President,  Keen's  Seedling, Elton  Pine,  and  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury.  Ayrshire  generally  is  a  bad  fruit-prodncing 
county,  being  very  subject  to  late  spring  frosts  and  long,  continuous, 
easterly  winds  during  April,  May,  and  June. — John  Gray. 

Culzean  Castle,  Ayrshire. — Our  fruit  crops  this  season  are 
not  good  ;  all  small  fruits,  except  Gooseberries,  have  been  about  an 
average,  but  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  are  very  scarce.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  varieties  that  bear  well  with  us  in  general,  viz. : — 
Plums — Victoria,  Kirke's  Blue,  Rivers'  Early,  and  Jefferson.  Pears — 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Diel,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Ne  Plus 
Menris.  Apples — Ecklinville,  Lord  Suffield,  King  of  Pippins, 
Monk's  Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Royal  Russet. — D.  Murray. 

Blythswood,  Renfrewshire. — Fruit  crops  in  this  vicinity  are 
nearly  a  failure.  Peaches  are  very  thin.  Of  Apricots  we  have  none. 
Plums  are  better,  but  not  a  full  crop.  Of  Morello  Cherries  we  have 
a  fair  crop.  Pears  on  walls  are  quite  a  failure,  and  Apples 
and  Pears  on  standards  are  very  thin  ;  sorts  that  for  years  past  have 
always  yielded  at  least  part  of  a  good  crop  are  without  a  fruit. 
Small  fruits  are  plentiful.  Strawberries  are  most  abundant,  and 
fine.  Gooseberries  a  full  crop  with  us,  but  in  some  places  they  are  but 
half  a  crop,  and  in  others  there  are  none.  Currants,  Red  and  White 
are  also  fine.  Black  Currants  are  not  abundant,  a  circumstance  which 
I  attribute  more  to  disease  than  to  the  weather.  Raspberries  are  a 
full  crop.  We  are  much  in  want  of  sunshine  and  dry  weather  to 
ripen  the  fruits. — John  Methven. 

Dupplin  Castle,  Perthshire. — Fruit  crops  hereabouts  are 
very  poor  indeed.  The  bloom  was  most  abundant ;  but  the  months 
of  April  and  May  being  excessively  cold,  it  did  not  set.  Apricots  here 
are  a  scarce  crop,  the  Kaisha  being  the  only  sort  that  is  bearing  any 
fruit.  Apples  I  expected  would  have  been  a  heavy  crop,  but  here 
we  have  only  Lord  Suffield  and  Cellini  bearing  full  crops.  Pears  are 
also  under  the  average.  Amongst  Plums  Victoria  and  Jefferson  are 
the  only  sorts  that  are  bearing  full  crops.  Strawberries  are  most 
abundant,  but  greatly  spoiled  by  wet.  Other  small  fruits  are  bearing 
fair  crops,  but  very  late.  Peaches  are  not  grown  out-of-doors  here. 
— John  Browning. 

Fordell,  Inverkeithing:,  Fifeshire.— Small  fruits,  such  as 
Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  are  a  plentiful  crop  here- 
abouts. Cherries  on  walls  are  a  fair  crop,  but  Peaches  are  nearly  a 
failure,  the  foliage  having  suffered  severely  from  blister.  Apricots  in 
some  situations  are  abundant,  but  about  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 
Plums  in  general  are  rather  a  thin  crop,  and  the  finer  sorts,  such  as 
Washington  and  Green  Gage,  are  almost  a  failure.  On  the  Belgian 
and  French  sorts  of  Pears  there  is  but  a  thin  sprinkling,  but  on  some 
of  our  old  sorts  there  is  a  fair  crop  ;  we  have  an  old  Moorfowl  Egg 
on  a  west  aspect  showing  a  good  crop,  making  the  fiftieth  crop  which 
it  has  produced  while  under  my  charge  and  all  good  ;  kitchen  Apples, 
such  as  Lord  Suffield,  Hawthomdean,  and  the  Codlins  are  bearing 
good  crops,  but  the  finer  table  sorts  are  very  thin  ;  even  our  old 
favourite  the  Ribston  Pippin  is  producing  but  a  very  spare  crop. 
The  weather  continues  cold,  wet,  and  sunless,  and  altogether  appear, 
ances  are  against  our  obtaining  a  good  crop  of  hardy  frnit. — Robert 

FOULIS. 

Cawdor  Castle,  Nairnshire. — Spring,  and  I  may  say  summer 
this  year  have  been  so  wet  and  cold,  with  occasional  high  winds  and 
late  frosts,  that  it  is  almost  a  miracle  we  have  any  fruit  at  all.  The 
buds  remained  so  long  in  a  half-opened  state,  that  both  flower  and 
leaf  were  weakened,  and  in  consequence  the  frnit  fell  as  fast  as  it 
formed.  Everything,  too,  is  a  fortnight  later  than  in  ordinary 
seasons.  Apples  on  old  trees  are  thin,  on  young  espalier  trees 
plentiful ;  Lord  Suffield  and  Stirling  Castle  are  our  best  croppers. 
Of  Pears  we  have  almost  none.    Plnma  on  walls  are  poor,  but  we 
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have  fine  crops  of  Victoria  on  standards.  Cherries  are  about  half  a 
crop.  Peaches  have  lost  both  fruit  and  leaves ;  the  best  is  Royal 
George.  Gooseberries  are  thin,  especially  on  old  unpruned  bushes  ; 
the  leaves  are  falling  and  caterpillars  plentiful.  Red  Currants  are 
abundant;  Black  about  half  a  crop.  Of  Strawberries,  which  are  a 
good  crop,  we  gathered  our  first  dieh  to-day  (July  18).  Our  best 
sorts  are  Garibaldi,  President,  aod  Elton.— James  Maitland. 

Gordon  Castle,  Banffsliire.— Apricots  with  us  are  under 
average  ;  Apples  much  under  average  ;  jargonelle  Pears  good,  most 
other  sorts  under  average.  Of  Early  Purple  and  Victoria  Plums  we  have 
a  fair  crop  both  on  walls  and  on  standards  ;  all  other  sorts  are  under 
average.  Strawberries  fully  an  average.  Cherries,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  nnder  average.  Small  fruit  all  very  good  in  quality,  and 
fully  over  average. — John  Webstek. 

Ardross  Castle,  Boss-sliire. — Amongst  fruit  crops  in  this 
district  we  have  many  failures.  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  are  very 
poor;  Gooseberries  moderate  ;  Black  and  Red  Currants  good;  Rasp- 
berries a  fair  crop,  but  late ;  Strawberries  very  abundant,  but  also 
very  late.  This  is  a  late  place  any  season,  but  much  more  so  this 
year  than  usual.  We  have  no  Peaches  except  under  glass  ;  in  gai-- 
dens  along  the  sea.board  Peaches  have  failed  in  some  places  on  open 
walls  where  they  usually  succeed.  Pears  are  also  a  failure  in  most 
places  in  this  neighbourhood. — R.  Massie. 

Glamis  Castle,  Forfarsliire. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  back- 
ward season  which  we  have  experienced  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  very  low  temperatures  were 
registered,  consequently  both  seeds  and  blossoms  kept  dormant  till 
late  in  spring.  As  regards  the  blossoms  the  result  has  not  been 
unfavourable,  as  they  have  escaped  the  late  frosts  which  prevailed  so 
much  in  this  quarter.  The  temperature  of  June  has  been  an  average 
one,  but  the  present  month  has  been  from  its  first  day  wet  and  sun- 
less, and  very  unfavourable  for  the  Strawberry  harvest,  which  is 
abundant,  and  would  be  all  that  we  could  desire  if  we  only  got  dry 
weather.  Our  standard  varieties  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
President,  Eclipse,  Keen's  Seedling,  Elton,  Glengarry,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
and  Bountiful.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop  ;  most  of  the  common 
kinds  are  grown  here  and  do  well.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  an 
average  crop.  Plums  on  walls  are  a  full  crop  ;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
Jefferson,  Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  Orleans,  Goliath,  and  Magnum 
Bouum.  Apricots  are  thin  ;  Breda,  Hemskerk,  Musch  Musch,  and 
Moor  Park  being  our  standard  varieties.  Pears  are  also  thin  on 
walls,  and  few  are  grown  as  standards;  we  grow  and  ripen  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  wall,  viz.,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Benrre  Bosc,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre  Superfin,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Glou 
Morceau,  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Passe 
Colmar,  Thompson's,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  and  Winter  Nelis. 
The  following  Apples  on  standards  are  a  good  crop  ;  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Pitmaston  Golden  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Braddiok'a  Nonpareil,  Northern  Spy,  Claygate 
Pearmain,  Pearson's  Plate,  Syke  House  Russet,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Brabant  Belle  Pleur,  Cellini,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  or  Wellington,  Gravenstein,  Hawthorndeanj  Lord 
SafBeld,  Nonsnoh,  Eokliuville,  &c. — G.  Johnston. 


IRELAND. 

Viceregal  Gardens,  Dublin.  — East  wind,  continuous  wet, 
and  want  of  sunshine  have  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Frosts  were  comparatively  light,  not  exceeding  4°  or 
5°  any  night  during  the  blooming  period.  The  results  nevertheless 
have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  as  all  sorts  of  fruits  showed  a  prof  us- 
sion  of  vigorous  bloom.  Apricots  set  well,  but  perished  on  reaching 
the  size  of  Kidney  Beans.  Peaches,  even  where  protected,  are  a  thin 
crop.  Pears  which  looked  unusually  well  are  a  failure,  only  a  few  of 
the  sorts  having  a  sprinkling  of  fruit  on  them.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  sorts  that  do  well  here  as  pyramids  :— Colmar  d'Ete,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Diel,  Napoleon,  Glou  Morceau, 
Van  Mona  Leon  Leclerc,  and  Beurre  Hardy.  Plums  are  a  com- 
plete failure  ;  Cherries  are  very  scarce.  Apples,  too,  are  thin,  and 
the  trees  have  a  stunted  appearance.  Many  of  them  have  been  over- 
run with  aphides,  no  doubt  the  effect  of  the  cold  season  or  a  stoppage 
of  growth.  As  regards  small  fruit  we  are  more  fortunate.  Currants 
of  all  sorts  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  so  are  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries. 
Strawberries  are  a  fair  crop,  though  not  so  heavy  as  the  crop  of  bloom 
led  us  to  expect. — G.  Smith. 

Knockmaroon  Lodge,  Chapel-Izod,  Co.  Dublin.— Outdoor 

fruits  here  are  below  the  average.  Apricots  are  very  scarce.  Peaches 
in  some  favourable  positions  are  a  fair  crop,  but  their  old  enemy 
mildew  seems  almost  unconquerable.     Of  Plums  of  the  Green  Gage 


type  we  have  none  anywhere,  and  of  Magnum  Bonum  just  a  sprink- 
ling. Figs  are  abundant  and  promise  well.  Apples  middling ;  the 
sorts  that  do  best  here  are  .Boklinville,  Lord  Suffield,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  and  Cellini.  Pears  in  general  are  very  scarce ;  here 
Jargonelle  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  are  the  best  both  in  quantity 
and  appearance.  Raspberries  are  good  and  abundant,  a  remark  which 
also  applies  to  Red  and  Black  Currants  and  Gooseberries.  Straw, 
berries,  which  are  largely  grown  for  market  in  this  locality,  are 
below  the  average,  irregular  or  deformed  fruit  being  the  rule. 
Potatoes  and  all  kitchen  garden  crops  are  very  good. — D.  Pressly. 

Powerscourt,  Co.  "Wicklow. — The  abundant  show  of  fruit- 
blossom  which  we  had  this  spring  gave  promise  of  a  most  fruitful 
year,  but  the  blossom  was  weak,  and  cold  winds  being  experienced  at 
setting  time,  fruit  is  not  so  plentiful  as  was  expected.  Apples  will 
be  a  fair  crop  ;  such  sorts  as  Keswick  Codlin,  Ecklinville,  Lord  Suf- 
field.  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Tower  of  Glamis  promise  to  ripen  full 
crops.  Pears,  too,  will  be  a  fair  crop  ;  among  the  best  are  Jargonelle, 
Williams'  Bon  Chrctitn,  Passe  Colmar,  Glou  Morceau,  Eister  Beurre, 
and  Ne  Plus  Menris.  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Plums  have  suffered  the 
most.  Small  fruits  are  abundant,  with  the  exception  of  Strawberries, 
which  are  thin  this  season.  Gooseberries  are  very  plentiful,  and  the 
bushes  are  in  fine  health. — Chas.  Penmrd. 

Kilkea  Castle,  Mageney,  Leinster.— We  had  severe  frosts 
late  in  the  spring,  acoompanied  by  keen,  cutting  winds,  which 
entirely  destroyed  what  at  one  time  promised  to  be  a  remarkably 
good  crop  01  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Apricots ;  and  partly  destroyed 
Gooseberries,  Cui-rants,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries.  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries  are  a  good  crop.  The  weather  here  is  very  cold 
and  wet.— W.  A.  Emery. 

Headfort,  Kells,  Co.  Meath. — Fruit  crops  hereabouts  this 
year  are  nearly  a  failure,  with  the  exception  of  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries ;  but  owing  to  so  much  wet,  both 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  rotting.  Strawberries  are  a  fine 
crop,  especially  President,  Sir  Harry  and  Eclipse;  the  fruit  of  Wizard  of 
the  North,  being  so  much  later,  we  may  be  able  to  save,  but  we 
have  had  nothing  but  rain  with  few  exceptions  for  the  last  ten 
months.  We  had  ten  very  warm  days  in  the  middle  of  June,  but 
none  before  or  since.  Peaches  set  well  and  had  every  appearance  of 
being  a  iine  crop,  also  Apricots  and  Nectarines,  but  owing  to  frosts 
and  cold  east  winds  there  are  very  few  left ;  I  expect,  too,  that  we 
shall  be  worse  off  next  year,  for  the  wood  will  not  ripen.  Of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  we  have  very  few.  Figs  are  a  good  crop,  but  it 
will  be  impossible  for  them  to  ripen.  Of  Nuts  we  have  none. 
Cherries  were  a  good  crop,  but  most  of  them  have  fallen  off ; 
in  fact,  I  might  say  that  I  have  never  experienced  a  worse  fruit  season 
than  this.  When  yon  were  having  fine  weather  in  England,  we  were 
having  rains  and  frost  and  cold  winds,  and  no  growth  at  all  was  made. 
Potatoes  I  am  afraid  will  be  very  bad.  In  some  places  the  haulm  is 
already  quite  black  and  the  tubers  small,  the  ground  being  very  wet 
and  cold. — John  Clews. 

Florence  Court,  Enniskillen. — Fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  light  this  year,  and  late  Strawberries  are  under  average  ;  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  about  half  a  crop  ;  Apples  in  some  places  a  fair 
crop,  and  in  others  very  light.  There  are  numerous  orchards  in  this 
district,  consisting  chiefly  of  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries ;  Pears  do 
not  succeed  with  us,  therefore  few  are  grown.  We  have  had  a  trying 
season;  the  latter  part  of  April  and  May  was  dry,  with  slight  frosts 
almost  every  night,  which  proved  injurious  to  the  fruit  bbssoma. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  not  worth  growing  here  out-of. 
doors. — J.  McDonald. 

"Woodstock  Park,  Inistioge. — Early  in  spring  the  fruit  crops 
hereabouts  promised  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  we  ever  had ;  the  bios, 
soms  set  beautifully  and  in  great  quantities  on  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries  ;  and  bush  fruits  were  equally  satisfactory,  but  the  weather 
at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  proved  disastrous  ;  and 
although  we  had  no  actual  frost,  many  Peach  trees  lost  their  leaves, 
and  Apple  trees  had  the  appearance  of  being  roasted.  Strawberries 
also  suffered  a  good  deal.  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  plentiful,  but 
small.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  a  light  crop.  Peaches 
very  poor.  Pigs  good,  but  late.  Filberts  good.  Gooseberries  good, 
but  very  late.  Varieties  have  little  to  do  here  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  crop,  for  should  the  trees  be  just  in  bloom  or  have  set 
their  fruit,  a  few  days  of  cutting  east  winds  make  them  fall  off. — 

G.    DODD. 

Ravensdale  Park,  Newry. — Apricots  are  not  grown  out-of. 
doors  here,  and  of  Peaches  we  have  but  few.  Apples  are  a  very  bad 
crop,  late  frosts  having  destroyed  the  blossom,  and  the  trees  are 
looking  anything  but  healthy.  Pears  are  a  light  crop.  Plums  and 
Cherries  are  both  under  average.     Strawberries  are  a  moderate  crop. 
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Gooseberries  abundant,  and  Currants  plentiful.     With   us  the  season 
is  late,  and  prospects  indifferent. — F.  Fowler. 

Birr  Castle,  Parsonstown,  King's  Co. — The  late  spring 
frosts  which  we  experienced  in  this  district  when  the  trees  were  in 
blossom  committed  sad  havoc.  We  have,  however,  good  crops  of  all 
kinds  o£  bush  fruits,  bat  they  are  late,  and  ripening  slowly.  Straw, 
berries,  too,  are  plentiful,  but  ripening  badly  ;  in  fact,  they  ara 
rotting  on  the  ground  owing  to  continuous  wet  and  sunless  weather. 
Apples  are  an  average  crop  ;  all  kinds  of  them,  indeed,  do  remarkably 
well  here  in  most  seasons.  Pears  are  thin  and  poor.  Plums  are  a 
total  failure  here,  and  I  believe  throughout  the  district,  although  the 
trees  were  loaded  with  blossom.  Apricots  are  very  thin.  Peaches 
on  open  walls  that  were  protected  during  frost  are  a  fairish  crop,  but 
I  doubt  they  will  not  ripen  unless  a  great  change  takes  place  in  the 
weather.  Figs  are  abundant  and  good  j  they  seem  well  adapted  to 
this  district.  Nuts,  both  Filberts  and  Cobs,  are  plentiful. — 
T.   J.    H.VKT. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ENGLISH  REPORTS. 

Southgate,  Middlesex.— Apples,  where  there  are  any  at  all. 
are  a  light  crop,  and  in  many  places  a  total  failure  ;  any  exception 
met  with  is  where  the  soil  is  of  more  than  usual  depth  for  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  of  good  quality,  and  inclined  to  be  a  little  moist,  conditions 
under  which  the  season's  growth  was  not  prematurely  stopped  by  the 
drought  early  last  summer,  and  consequently  not  again  excited  by 
the  influence  of  the  rains  which  fell  about  the  end  of  August  and 
beginning  of  September,  through  which  great  numbers  of  the  trees 
hereabouts  were  affected,  retaining  their  leaves  in  a  green  state  long 
past  their  usual  period.  Old  trees  are  carrying  more  fruit  than 
young  ones,  and  Keswick  Codlln,  Lord  Suffield,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Irish  Peach,  aro  bearing  more  than  any 
other  kinds.  Pears  on  walls  in  most  places  are  a  thin  crop,  and 
standards  and  espaliers  are  bearing  little  or  none.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  about  a  third  of  a  crop.  Apricots  are  a  failure,  and 
of  Figs  there  are  very  few.  Plums  on  walls  aro  very  thin,  and  there 
are  next  to  none  on  standards.  Cherries  light.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  a  fair  crop,  and  Raspberries  an  average  crop.  Strawberries 
have  been  abundant,  but  late  and  soon  over.  Filberts  are  a  very 
heavy  crop,  but  Walnuts  are  very  thin. — T.  Baines, 

The  Deepdene,  Doriiing,  Surrey.— Fruit  crops  in  this  neigh, 
bourhood  are  only  moderate.  Of  wall  fruits  there  is  indeed  a  great 
scarcity,  there  being  no  Peaches,  Nectarines,  or  Apricots.  Of  Pears, 
there  are  a  few  in  some  places  ;  but  in  others  there  are  none.  Plums 
are  almost  a  total  failure ;  the  only  tree  that  has  a  crop  on  it  is 
Rivers'  Early  Prolific.  Apples  in  places  are  a  fair  crop,  in  others 
light.  Figs  on  walla  are  plentiful,  as  are  also  hardy  Grapes. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  good  and  plentiful, 
especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the  fine  rains  which  we  have  had. 
Strawberries  have  been  a  good  crop.  The  promise  of  fruit  in  spring 
was  abundant,  but  the  long-continued  east  winds  and  sharp  frosts 
which  were  experienced  in  May  reduced  the  crops  to  very  moderate 
ones,  with  the  exception  of  bush  fruits. — John  Buknett. 

Latimers,  Bucks. — We  have  about  forty  varieties  of  Apples 
here,  on  moat  of  which  there  are  a  few  fruits  ;  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cellini,  and  Lord  Suflield  are  loaded,  and  will  require  thinning. 
Pears,  both  standards  and  wall  trees,  are  a  complete  failure.  Of 
Apricots  we  have  very  few  on  the  Moor  Park.  Plums  are  a  fair  crop, 
the  best  being  Prince  of  Wales  and  Jefferson.  We  have  no  Damsons. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  failure,  and  the  trees  are  nearly  killed, 
although  protected  by  means  of  branches.  Gooseberries  are  a  first, 
rate  crop  ;  the  best  are  Warrington  and  Whitesmith.  Currants  (all 
sorts)  are  excellent ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Raspberries. 
Strawberries  have  been  fine,  but  they  did  not  last  long ;  the  best 
were  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
(Garibaldi),  the  latter  very  prolific  ;  I  counted  1-40  fair-sized  fruit  on 
one  plant.  I  have  never  seen  snch  large  crops  of  Nuts  aa  there  are 
thiayear;  but  of  Walnuts  we  have  only  a  very  few  on  the  large 
trees  in  the  park.  Cherries  are  very  good  both  on  walla  and  on 
standards.  As  the  garden  here  stands  high,  we  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  want  of  rain  up  to  St.  Swithin's  Day  ;  but  since  that  time  we 
have  had  plenty.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  although  Potatoes  have 
looked  remarkably  well  hitherto,  I  found  the  other  day  disease  in  the 
Early  Rose  and  Myatt's  Ashleaf. — A.  Do.valdson. 

'  Mentmore,  Bucks.— In  this  district  fruit  thia  aeason  will  be 
scarce.  Apples  are  a  partial  crop.  Plums  and  Pears  a  failure. 
Small  fruits  good,  especially  Strawberries,  which  have  been  very 
fine — the  best  kinds  have  been  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry  and 
Elton  ;  Bicton  White  Pine  is  also  a  good  cropper,  and  makes  a  pleas, 
ing  change  for  desaert.     Cherries  set  a  good  crop,  but  a  great  many 


dropped  in  atoning.  Walnuts  are  a  moderate  crop.  There  ia  a  very 
fine  old  Mulberry  tree  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  ground  here,  which 
always  beara  good  crops,  but  this  year  it  has  fruited  better  than 
usual.  We  have  a  great  many  acres  of  orchards,  consisting  of  young 
trees  planted  seven  and  eight  years  ago,  all  of  which  are  growing 
remarkably  well  this  ye"!,r,  and  are  more  free  from  insects  than  usual 
— J.  Sjoth. 

Cleveland,  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset. — The  fruit  crop  generally  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  much  below  the  average.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season  the  prospects  were  encouraging,  but  subsequent  cold  winds 
and  uncongenial  weather,  especially  during  April  and  May,  consider- 
ably damaged  our  fruit  prospects.  Pears  with  us  are  almost  . 
failure.  The  Apple  trees  were  one  mass  of  bloom,  but  severe  southa 
west  winds  and  cold  nights  prevented  more  than  half  a  crop  setting. 
Wall  fruits,  too,  are  deficient ;  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  much 
injured,  and  suffering  in  many  places  from  mildew.  Plums  are  very 
scarce,  but  of  Cherries  we  have  a  fair  crop.  Bush  fruit  is  more  satia. 
factory.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  being  an  average  crop,  and  Rasp, 
berries  are  plentiful  and  good.  Strawberries  are  also  a  good  crop, 
but  some  of  the  fruit  is  deformed  and  small.  Walnuts  and  hedge 
Nuts  are  fair  crops. — Hexev  Munro. 

Sandringham,  Norfolk. — After  thirty.four  years'  experience 
this  has  been  the  worst  season  as  regards  fruit  which  I  have  seen. 
We  had  a  mild  winter  and  tolerable  April,  though  there  was  an 
absence  of  sunshine,  but  May  was  disastrous  to  all  fruit  trees  in  thia 
district.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  only  now  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  north. easterly  winds  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  and 
which  were  much  more  destructive  than  a  very  severe  frost. 
Pears,  Pluuia,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Gooseberries  have  all  auc. 
oumbed  ;  Apricots,  too,  are  gjue,  aud  now  our  only  fruit  is  Strawber. 
lies,  which  have  been  a  fair  crop;  Raspberries  and  Currants  have 
also  been  good,  aud  there  ia  a  fair  crop  of  Apples.  Potatoes  look 
well  and,  as  yet,  show  no  disease. — C.  Pen.nv. 

KiLerton,  Exetar.^Peachea  and  Nectarines  hereabouts  ara 
scarce  ;  the  trees  were  much  blistered  in  spring,  but  they  are  now 
recovering.  Apricots  are  very  acarce,  and  Cherriea  are  only  a 
moderate  crop.  Plums  on  walls  are  scarce,  and  there  are  none  on 
pyramids ;  the  best  croppers  here  are  Mitchelaon's  and  Prince  Engle- 
bert.  Pears  on  pyramids  are  very  Bcarce ;  some  sorts  on  walls  are 
bearing  fair  crops,  viz.,  Glou  Moroeau,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Jar. 
goaoile,  Kuight  a  Monarch,  Zopheriu  Gregoire,  and  Beurro  Ranee. 
Figs  are  a  good  crop,  and  so  are  Strawberries,  especially  Newton's 
Seedling,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  but  being  acid  it  is  only  grown 
here  for  preserving  purposes.  Raspberries  are  good.  Black,  Red, 
and  White  Currants,  and  Gooseberries  are  also  abundant,  and  Fil. 
berta  and  other  Nuta  are  plentiful,  with  the  exception  of  Walnuts, 
which  are  acarce.  Applea  are  very  plentiful  in  some  orchards,  in 
others  very  moderate.  Since  wet  weather  has  set  in  the  Potato 
disease  is  spreading  rapidly,  the  American  Early  Rose  being  at  pre. 
sent  affected  the  most. —  John  Gael.\.nd. 

Bicton,  Sidmouth,  Devon. — Peaches  and  Nectarines  with 
na  are  almoat  a  total  failure ;  and  the  aame  may  be  said  of 
Apricota.  Plume,  both  on  walls  and  standards,  are  quite  a  failure, 
and  early  Cherries  ate  a  scanty  crop  ;  but  Morellos  on  walls  are  a 
heavy  crop.  Some  sorts  of  Pears,  too,  are  a  heavy  crop.  Apples  in 
some  places  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  in  othera  scanty ;  the  kinds 
grown  here  are  mostly  Cider  Applea.  Strawberries  are  a  fair  crop. 
Raspberries  scanty,  the  wet  winter  having  killed  the  greater  part  of 
the  bearing  canes.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  a  full  crop.  The 
Potato  disease  is  showing  itself  very  badly  in  some  places  in  this 
neighbourhood. — Alfred  George. 

"Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxon. — Of  Gooseberries,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  and  Red,  Black,  and  White  Currants,  we  have 
very  good  crops.  Of  Pears  we  have  almost  none,  both  on  walls  and 
standards.  Plums  on  walls,  very  few.  Apples  are  not  a  fourth  of 
a  crop.  Morello  Cherries  are  good;  but  of  other  varieties  we  have 
not  half  a  crop,  and  these  very  much  damaged  by  the  heavy  rains 
which  we  have  had  lately. — Willi.am  Finlat. 

Morningside,  Kidderminster. — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report 
from  this  neighbourhood  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  fruit  crops, 
the  only  exceptions  being  in  Apples  and  some  of  the  smaller  fruits. 
Of  Apples,  there  are  here  and  there  a  fair  sprinkling  ;  the  aorta  most 
in  favour  are  Lord  Suffield,  Cox'a  Pomona,  Blenheim  Orange,  Dnme. 
low's  Seedling,  and  Brabant  Belle  Flenr;  for  culinary  purposes  and 
for  dessert,  Cox'a  Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Melon  Apple,  Grolden  and  Keddleston  Pippins, 
White  Nonpareil,  Pine,  Golden  Pippin,  Stnrmer  Pippin,  Reinette 
Van  Mona,  Irish  Peach  Apple,  and  Kerry  Pippin,  on  most  of  which 
there  ia  rather  better  than  a  quarter  crop,  the  largest  bearera  being 
Lord  Suffield,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange 
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Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Melon  Apple.     Peara 
are  conspicnoua  by  their  total  absence ;  there  is  scarcely  a  Pear  of 
any  sort  to  be  seen.     The  sorts  which   generally  bear  well  here  and 
in  this  neighboarhood  are  named  in  the  order  of  snooossion,  viz.  :  — 
Beurro  Giffard,  Summer  D'Aremberg,  Madame  Treyre,  Ban  Chretien, 
Gratioli,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre   Superfin,  Bearre  D'Arem. 
berg,   Doyenne    da   Comioe,    Marie   Louise,   Beurre   Diel,   Nouvelle 
Pnlvie,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Olivier  de  Serrea ;  all  bloomed  immensely, 
and   some  sorta  set  their  fruit,  but  it   gradually  dropped   off,  till 
scarcely  one  was  to  be  seen.     Of  Plums,  the  only  sorts  bearing  a 
very  few  are  Early  Prolific,  Victoria,  and  Pershore,  the  latter  the 
greater  bearer  here  this  season  ;  sorts  that  usually  succeed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  are  Coe's  Golden  Drop   (one  of  the  best  Plums 
grown),  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Bryanstone  Green  Gage,  Heine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  Cox's  Emperor,  Mitchelson's,  Pond's   Seedling,  and  Belle  de 
Septembre ;  Transparent  Green   Gage  is  here,  but  is  a  shy  bearer, 
and  requires  repeated  root-pruning  to  check  its  exuberant  growth  ;  I 
am  trying  it  in  pots  with  this  view,  as  I  regard  this  variety  aa  the 
best  of  all  Plums  in  quality,  and  worth  taking  a  little  pains  with. 
Apricots,  Peachea,  and  Nectarines  are  a  total  failure  out-of-doors, 
and  a  diminished  crop  under  glass.     The  Peaches  which  usually 
succeed   here    are   Early  Rivers,    Alexandra   Noblesse,    Bellegarde, 
Raymackers  (a  kind  of  Nobleaae,  very  late  and  good,  and  an  excel- 
lent bearer) ,  Royal  George  and  Princeas  of  Wales  (another  excellent 
late  sort,  large,  and  of  good  flavour).    The  best  Nectarines  here  are 
Lord  Napier,  Downton,  Elruge,  Hardwieke  Seedling,  Pine-apple,  and 
Victoria.     Of  Mr.  Rivers'  new  seedling  Peaches,  Merlin  has  fruited 
here  in  pots  in  the  conservatory,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  good,  mode- 
rately-early Peach,  large,  and  of  rich  and  racy  flavour.    Strawberries 
are  generally  a  good  crop,  but  vary  considerably  in  different  localities  ; 
here  the  crop  is  the  largest  ever  seen,  but  the  fruits  in  consequence 
run  somewhat  smaller  than  usual ;  there  is,  however,  a  large  amount 
of  fine  fruit,  large  plants  of  eight  and  nine  years'  standing  measuring 
between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  across,  and  bearing  5  lb.,  6  lb.,  and  7  lb.   of 
fruit  each,  and  strange  to  say,  the  niue-year.old  plants  are  carrying 
the  largest  crop  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  allow  them  to  stand  the  tenth 
year  before  digging  them  in  ;  all  sorts  alike  are  good  this  year,  but 
the  following  are  in  great  favour,  viz.,  British  Queen,  La  Oonstante, 
Enchantress,  Carolina  superba.  Early  Crimson  Pine  (one  of  the  beat 
for  a  general  crop).  Sir  John  Falstaff,   Early  Prolific   (unusually  fine 
this  year),  Amy  Robsart,  Hundredfold,  Scarlet  Pine,  and  Excelsior  ; 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Amy  Robsart,  Early  Prolific,  and  Excelsior  are 
excellent  forcers,  and  bore  heavy  crops  in  March  and  April ;  Amy 
Robsart  will  probably  supplant  all  other  sorts  for  a  first  early,  being 
of  easy  cultivation,  much  larger  than  Black  Prince,  quite  as  early, 
and  of  exquisite  flavour ;  it  is  also  a  heavy  cropper.     Mrs.  Laxtou 
— a  hybrid  between  Laxton's  Alliance  (a  new  starting-point  from  the 
original  Pine  and  Alpine  races)  and  my  Fragaria  tardissima — bids 
fair  to  be  a  great  acquisition ;    fruit  very  rich,    remarkably  solid 
(almost  buttery),  juicy,  nearly  black  when  fully  ripe,  and  much 
increased  in  size  by  the  cross ;  it  is  also  late,  a  good  bearer,  and  in 
flavour  quite  unique.     Raspberries  are  alao  bearing  well,  and  the 
fruit  ia  very  fine ;  the  aorta  which  succeed  well  here  are  Red  and 
White  Fastolf,  Red  and  White  Antwerp,  and  Carter's  Prolific,  all 
very  good,  and  quite  equal  and  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  any  of 
the  new-fangled  sorts.     Cherries  are  very  scarce,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Medlars.     Quinces  are  also  a  total  failure.     Gooseberries 
and  Currants  are  a  heavy  crop  all  round  ;  the  Gooseberries  in  favour 
here    are    Hopley'a    Companion,    Warrington,    Leader,    Snowdrop, 
Leveller,  Broom   Girl,  Pitmaston   Green,  and  Yellow  Gage.     Lee's 
Prolific  Black  Currant  ia  an  acquisition ;  we  have  a  heavy  crop  of 
fine  fruit  this  season,  which    is   sweeter  than   the    old    sorts  for 
dessert,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  rich  piquant  preserve  with 
less  sugar.     Nuts  and  Filberts  are  the  heaviest  crop  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  some  years  past ;  the  beat  bearers  and  sorts  most 
prized  are  the  Cosford  Nut  (a  very  large  kind  with  well-flavoured 
kernel  and  thin   shell),  and  the  Lambert  and  White  Pilberta,  the 
former  being  large,  late,  and  an  excellent  keeper ;  the  Purple  Filbert 
is  also  cultivated  here  for  its  beautiful  foliage,  and  though  not  so  good 
a  bearer  as  the  others,  it  makes  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  deaaert. 
Notwithstanding  these  successes,  the  loss  of  the  Pear  and  Plum  crop 
is  so  serious  to  people  generally,  that  the  year  1877  will  be  long 
remembered  aa  one  of  the  most  disastrous  on  record. — Wai.  Roden, 

3I.A.,  M.D. 

The  Priory,  Warwick. — We  had  a  profusion  of  blossom  on 
all  our  fruit  trees,  but  nevertheless,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  fruit 
crop  is  a  failure.  On  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricota  there  is  no 
fruit.  Pears  and  Plums  on-  walls,  standards,  and  pyramids  are  like- 
wise fruitless.  On  Apples  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling.  Lord  Suffield, 
Hawthorndean,  Normanton  Wonder,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Devonshire 
Quarreuden,  and  Newtown  Pippin  being  the  best.  Cherries  are  very 
scarce.      Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants 


are  good  crops,  and  extra  fine  in  quality.  Strawberries  are  heavy 
crops,  but  the  fruit  is  small.  Walnuts  are  a  fair  crop,  and  Filberts 
very  abundant.  Early  Potatoes  are  sadly  blighted.  —  Robert 
Gbbbnfibld. 

Wimbledoa  House,  Surrey. — OF  Apples,  the  following  varie- 
ties  are  producing  a  fair  crop  on  standards,  viz.,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Cockle  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  and  Lord  Nelson;  the  beat  dwarf 
trees  are  Court  of  Wick,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Maunington  Pearmain, 
Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  Golden  Reinette,  Alexander,  and  Davonshire  Quarreuden; 
crops  on  cordon-trained  trees  are  a  failure.  Pears  are  also  in  every 
case  a  failure  ;  I  protected  a  quantity  of  pyramids  this  spring  with 
thick  canvas  and  mats,  putting  on  the  covering  at  night,  and  having 
it  removed  every  morning ;  but  the  trees  so  treated  are  producing  no 
more  fruit  than  those  fully  exposed.  Walnuts  are  plentiful,  and 
Filberts,  Cob,  and  common  Hedge  Nuts  are  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Mulberries,  too,  are  plentiful,  but  of  Medlars  and  Quinces  we  have 
none.  Currants,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries  are 
good  crops.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries  are  very  scarce,  and 
of  Pluma  we  have  none  either  on  walls  or  standards,  not  even 
common  Dam3ons  and  BuUaces.  Of  Apricots  we  have  very  few 
indeed;  the  Moor  Park  ia  the  best.  Figs  are  a  poor  crop. — Jasiks 
Ollekhead. 

Belvoir  Castle,  Granttiam.  — In  regard  to  fruit  crops,  the 
present  year  has  afforded  another  instance  of  the  injurious  influences 
of  abnormal  warmth  in  winter  and  prolonged  and  unusual  cold  in 
spring,  when  a  certain  vegetating  temperature  is  so  much  required 
both  tor  root  and  flower  buds.  The  ill  effects  of  an  east  wind  were 
never  more  marked  and  evident  than  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  and  wherever  fruit  is  found  this  year  it  is  in  spots  sheltered 
from  ita  ungenial  influence.  The  earliest-blooming  trees  have 
suffered  the  most.  Apricots,  which  were  excited  to  action  early  in 
the  year,  and  which  blossomed  fairly  well,  were  so  severely  checked 
by  cold,  wet,  gloomy  weather,  that  the  result  as  regards  setting  of 
the  fruit  waa  altogether  disastrous  ;  indeed  the  failure  is  more  com. 
plefce  in  this  crop  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  observed.  The 
weather  during  the  time  of  the  bloasoming  of  Plums  waa  equally 
adverse  and  destructive,  and  their  failure  is  also  very  general,  a  little 
fruit  on  Denyer'a  Victoria  being  the  exception.  Pears  bloaaomed 
vicoronsly,  but  chilled  rather  than  frozen  the  blooms  fell  off,  and 
standard  trees  are  generally  quite  bare  of  fruit;  on  walls  with  a 
west  aspect  Doyenne  d'Ete  and  Bergamotte  d'Eaperen  are  bearing 
heavy  crops.  Some  grafted  branches  of  Poire  Peohe  are  alao  loaded, 
and  there  are  trees  of  Doyenne  Bousaoch,  Orpheliue  d'Eaghien,  and 
Winter  Nelis  bearing  light  crops.  Peaches  suffered  greatly  from  the 
cold  in  May,  and  the  crop  is  very  thin  and  the  trees  much  injured. 
Apples  blossomed  rather  late,  and  there  waa  a  promiaing  amount 
of  bloom,  much  of  which  fell  off  and  left  many  orchard  trees  quite 
bare  of  fruit.  Sheltered  trees  of  Frogmore  Prolific,  Northern 
Greening,  Herefordshire  Pearmain  (a  sort  that  has  never  failed  here 
for  twentylyears)  ;  Beaspool  and  King  of  Pippins  are  bearing  good 
crops,  but  the  general  result  will  not  equal  an  average  crop.  Cherries 
are  very  thin.  Nuts  and  Walnuts  are  bearing  abundantly.  Black 
and  Red  Currants  are  bearing  fair  crops.  Gooseberries,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Eirly  Green,  are  scarce.  Strawberries  have  not 
been  large,  but  the  crops  have  been  moderately  good  ;  Frogmore  Late 
Pine  will  carry  on  the  Strawberry  season  until  the  middle  of  August. — 
William  Ingram. 

Bloxham  Hall,  Sleaford,  Liaoolnshire.  —  Fruit  crops  here 
are  the  worst  I  have  ever  experienced.  We  had  a  mild,  open  winter, 
with  heavy  rains,  and  up  to  the  end  of  February  vegetation  was  very 
forward ;  but  from  that  date  we  had  cold  east  winds  with  frosty 
nights,  and  the  last  week  in  April  and  the  first  nine  days  in  May 
were  stormy  and  cold,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  May  we  had 
from  8°  to  10'  of  frost.  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  and 
Cherries  were  completely  scorched,  as  it  were ;  both  blossom  and 
shoots  were  destroyed,  although  covered  with  Frigi  Dome.  The  trees 
about  the  end  of  May  looked  as  if  they  were  killed,  but  since  that 
date  they  have  made  fresh  growth  and  are  now  healthy.  Apples, 
although  late  in  blooming,  are  a  very  poor  crop  ;  their  failure  I  do 
not  attribute  to  frost,  but  to  the  cutting  east  winds  which  we  had 
when  they  were  in  bloom,  and  as  we  had  a  wet  autumn  and  an  open 
winter  the  trees  had  not  their  proper  rest ;  consequently  the  wood 
was  not  ripened  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  bear  a  crop.  Of  Straw- 
berries  we  have  had  a  very  abundant  crop  ;  Vicomtesse  Herioart  de 
Thury  being  the  favourite  both  for  early  forcing  and  for  the  main 
crop  out-of-doors.  Of  Raspberries  we  have  a  good  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  Red  Currants  are  a  fair  crop,  but  not  so  fine  as  usual.  Black 
Currants  are  a  good  crop  ;  and  White  Currants  a  good  average  crop. 
Walnuts  and  Filberts  are  also  a  fair  crop. — David  Lvmsdbn. 
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Kadcliffe-on-Trent,  Nottinghamsliire. — In  favoured  places, 
which,  aa  a  rule,  He  higher  out  of  the  valley  than  their  neighbours, 
and  which  were  out  of  the  line  of  the  north-eaat  winds,  there  are 
fair  crops  of  some  kinds  of  fruits,  and  bush  fruits  in  all  places  are  a 
fair,  and  in  some  cases  a  full  crop.  Of  Apples  we  have  scarcely  any, 
except  in  sheltered  positions  and  on  low-growing  trees.  Lord  Suf. 
field,  Keswick  Codlin,  Alexander,  Normanton  Wonder,  Caldwell, 
Pike's  Pearmain,  Besspool,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  generally 
our  most  trustworthy  sorts.  On  Apricots  we  have  one  or  two  fruits 
on  the  largest  trees,  on  many  none ;  under  glass  copings  they  are  a 
fair  crop,  but  many  of  them  fell  off  in  stoning.  Of  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Winter  Nelis  and  Cherries  we  have  none  ;  the  May  Duke  and 
Downton  are  our  best  sorts.  Currants  (Black,  Red,  and  White)  are  good 
generally ;  the  best  are  Ogden's  Black,  Black  Naples,  Eed  Marseil- 
laise.  Red  Grape,  Raby  Castle,  and  White  Grape.  Pears  on  walls  are 
a  fair  crop  in  sheltered  places,  but  on  orchard  trees  there  are  none  ; 
the  best  are  Jargonelle,  Beurre  de  Capiauraont,  Beurre  Diel,  Easter 
Benrre,  Superfii,  Langelier,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Glou 
Morceau,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Doyenne  Boua- 
aoch,  and  Catillao  for  stewing.  Of  Pluma  we  have  a  very  few  on 
walla,  none  on  standards  ;  the  beat  are  Early  Prolific,  Jefferson, 
Washington,  Green  Gage,  Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Victoria 
— the  last  the  market  gardeners'  mainstay.  Of  Strawberries,  which 
are  a  good  crop,  the  best  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Presi- 
dent, Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  C.  Napier,  La  Constante,  and  John  Powell. 
Raspberries,  chiefly  Fillbasket,  are  a  good  crop.  Of  Walnuts  we 
have  very  few,  just  a  sprinkling  on  the  south  and  sheltered  side  of 
some  trees. — N.  H.  Pownall. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Herefordshire. — A  mild  winter,  followed 
by  a  late  spring,  led  us  to  believe  that  we  should  have  an  abundant 
crop  of  fruit,  especially  as  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  were  thickly  set 
with  bloom. buds ;  but  numerous  checks,  caused  by  sharp  frosts  and 
keen  winds  up  to  the  end  of  May,  have  produced  disastrous  results 
both  aa  regards  oroharda  and  gardens.  Apples,  although  partial, 
are  more  promising  than  they  were  some  time  ago,  aomo  kinds  being 
heavily  laden,  while  others  are  a  complete  failure.  Apricots  aet  well 
but  soon  commenced  dropping,  and  still  continue  to  fall ;  they  will 
be  a  very  poor  crop.  Cherriea,  particularly  Morellos,  are  almost  a 
failure.  Plums,  a  complete  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  pro- 
tected by  coping  boards  and  nets,  are  a  light  crop,  and  the  foliage 
is  badly  blistered  ;  where  protected  by  glass  copings  2  ft.  wide, 
they  have  required  a  good  deal  of  thinning,  and  the  foliage  is  clean 
and  free  from  blister.  Pears  are  a  failure  on  standards  and  espaliers ; 
on  walls  they  are  partial,  some  kinds  having  to  be  thinned,  while 
others  adjoining  are  quite  barren.  Bush  fruit  is  abundant  and  fine. 
Raspberries  were  injured  by  May  frosts,  and  are  below  the  average  ; 
but  the  fruit  is  unusually  fine.  Strawberries,  with  the  exception  of 
very  early  kinds,  are  producing  excellent  crops  of  large  fruit  j  but 
the  early  aorta,  which  aeemed  to  have  made  a  aecond  growth  after 
the  hot  weather  which  we  had  laat  year,  and  which  kept  moving  all 
winter,  produced  a  number  of  imperfect  flowers  which  could  not  set ; 
Keen's  Seedling  and  La  Grosae  Sucree  suffered  most ;  President,  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  British  Queen,  Oxonian,  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  and  Ama- 
teur (a  first-rate  variety)  have  all  done  well.  Nuts  and  Filberts  are 
laden  with  fruit.  Walnuts  thin,  many  treea  having  cast  their  fruit. 
Potatoes  are  plentiful,  good  in  quality,  but  small,  and  disease  may 
be  detected  in  low,  damp  situations.  Peas  of  all  kinds  are  remark- 
ably good  ;  William  the  First  is  the  best  early  Pea  I  have  grown,  and 
Dr.  Maclean  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  succession. — W.  Coleman. 

Althorp,  Northampton.— All  small  fruits  are  good,  with  the 
exception  of  Gooseberries;  other  fruits  are  very  scarce  indeed. 
Apricots,  Plums,  and  Gooseberries  were  destroyed  by  bullfinchea, 
which  took  nearly  every  fruit-bud.  Pear  and  Peach  blooms  were 
killed  by  the  severe  frosts  which  occurred  on  May  5  and  6,  when  we 
had  8°  of  frost.  Apples  were  loaded  with  bloom,  but  owing  to  the 
cold  weather  in  May  they  set  badly,  and  will  be  very  much  under  the 
average  this  year.  Nuts  are  abundant.  As  regards  Potato  crops 
the  best  plan  is  to  get  them  up  aa  early  as  poasible  ;  last  year  I  dug 
my  late  crop  the  third  week  in  August,  and  laid  them  in  small  lots, 
and  out  of  a  very  large  quantity  I  had  not  a  dozen  bad  Potatoes. 
Others  about  this  neighbourhood  left  them  in  the  ground  until  the 
middle  and  end  of  September,  and  lost  nearly  the  whole  crop.  For 
a  good  early  I  can  find  nothing  better  than  Myatt's  Improved,  and 
for  a  late  crop  Patterson's  Victoria,  but  they  require  good  ground. — 
J.  Smith. 

Strathfieldsaye,  Winehfield,  Hants.— Fruits  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  only  a  partial  crop.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop ;  but  of 
Pears  we  have  none.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  gather  aa 
many  Pears  as  there  are  trees,  though  up  to  the  first  of  May  we 
never  had  fairer  prospects,   the  trees  being  covered  with  healthy 


blossoms,  but  the  bitterly  cold  north-eaat  winds  which  occurred 
during  the  first  eight  days  of  May,  and  8°,  9",  and  11°  of  frost  at 
night,  completely  destroyed  them.  Much  of  the  Apple  blossom 
perished  at  the  same  time,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  not  then 
open  fared  better.  I  do  not  think  I  could  find  a  single  Plum  on 
standards,  and  very  few  on  walls.  Cherries  promised  well  and  set 
thickly,  but  about  the  end  of  May  they  fell  off  in  handfuls.  Goose- 
berries.  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  plentiful.  Strawberries 
suffered  from  the  long  wet  weather  which  we  had  in  winter ;  where 
the  plants  were  strong  the  crop  has  been  heavy,  and  has  lasted  longer 
than  usual.  The  blossoms  of  Apricots  were  plentiful,  strong,  and 
vigorous,  but  the  frost  which  happened  on  March  Ist  killed  them, 
though  carefully  protected  with  good  unbleached  sheeting.  I  have 
proved  this  to  keep  them  safe  while  there  is  not  more  than  10°  or 
11°  of  frost,  but  anything  beyond  that  is  sure  to  destroy  the  embryo 
fruit.  I  have,  however,  a  sprinkling  left  on  Moor  Park,  and  a  full 
crop  upon  Early  Orange,  evidently  by  far  the  hardiest  ;  indeed,  I 
have  seldom  failed  to  obtain  a  crop  from  that  variety,  while  a  crop 
once  in  three  years  ia  aa  much  as  I  expect  from  the  Moor  Park  and 
other  large  varieties.  Treea  of  the  Early  Orange  are  likewiae  much 
less  liable  to  die  off  than  those  of  Moor  Park  ;  indeed,  I  may  say 
that  they  are  the  only  perfect  Apricot  treea  I  have  on  a  wall  150  yds. 
long.  I  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  fair  crop  of  Peachea  and 
Nectarines  on  walla ;  the  treea  were  sadly  infested  with  black  fly  even 
before  the  blooms  were  open,  but  by  keeping  the  syringe  constantly 
at  work  we  got  them  clean,  and  they  have  made  fine  wood.  Nothing 
can  beat  Royal  George,  Violette  Hative,  and  Grosae  Mignonne  for 
general  crop.  Barrington  and  Walburton  Admirable  are  still  in  my 
opinion  superior  to  many  of  the  new  late  varieties ;  one  cannot 
reckon  much  on  the  quality  of  the  Salway  in  November  (its  season 
here),  but  it  ia  eatable  and  makes  a  good-looking  dish. — James  Bell. 

Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire. — Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots 
with  me  are  about  an  average  crop,  but  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples  in 
most  places  are  very  scarce.  With  me  Apples  are  something  less 
than  an  average  crop ;  some  sorts  are  bearing  well,  while  others  have 
none  on  them.  All  small  fruits,  such  as  Curranta,  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  and  Raspberries,  are  plentiful,  but  the  continued  raina 
in  July  injured  Strawberries  when  ripe.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
frost  and  cold  east  winds  when  Pears  and  Pluma  were  in  bloom,  and 
the  young  leavea  beginning  to  open,  both  fruit  and  foliage  were  much 
injured,  but  the  latter  now  look  healthy  and  fresh.  The  sorts  of 
Peaches  which  I  find  to  do  best  here  are  Rivers'  Early  Beatrice,  Early 
Louise,  Early  Alfred,  Crimson  Galande,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Dymond,  and  Walburton  Admirable. 
Of  Nectarines  the  best  are  BIruge,  Violette  Hative,  Rivers'  Orange, 
Pine.apple,  and  Victoria.  Amongst  Apricots  Moor  Park  is  the  prin. 
cipal  one  grown  here.  Of  Apples  those  which  bear  best  with  me  are 
Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthorndean,  Irish  Peach,  Cathcart,  Minshall  Crab, 
Yorkshire  and  Northern  Greening,  Ribston  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  and 
Court  Rendu  Plat.  Of  Pears  the  best  are  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  Winter  Nelia,  Glou  Morceau,  and 
Easter  Beurre.  Amongst  Strawberries  I  find  President  to  be  one  of 
the  best,  and  James  Veitch,  President  Delacour,  Maomahon,  and 
Countess,  as  well  aa  La  Grosse  Sucree  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  have  been  very  good  with  me.  Damaons  are  largely  grown  ia 
this  district,  but  owing  to  the  severe  frosts  which  occurred  in  April 
and  during  the  early  part  of  May,  the  greater  part  of  the  embryo 
fruit  was  injured,  and  in  consequence  there  will  be  but  a  small  crop 
this  season. — W.  Whitakek. 

Eaton  Hall,  Chester. — All  kinds  of  fruit  treea  bloomed  well, 
and  we  looked  forward  for  an  exceptionally  good  fruit  year.  Pears, 
however,  and  stone  fruits  generally  succumbed  to  the  aevere  apring 
frosts  which  we  experienced  in  this  district.  Apples,  which  bloomed 
unusually  late,  were  looked  upon  as  a  safe  and  heavy  crop,  but  the 
long-continued  and  severe  east  winds  which  we  had  aeemed  to  pre. 
vent  the  setting  of  many  of  the  flowera,  and  consequently  those 
which  did  set  have  a  poverty-stricken  appearance,  even  although 
somewhat  improved  by  the  heavy  rains  of  last  week.  Apricota, 
where  well  protected,  are  a  fair  crop,  but  the  trees  looked  very  bad 
until  the  late  rains  set  in  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  Strawberries  are  a  fair  average  crop.  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  and  Currants  very  plentiful.  Nuts,  especially  Walnnta, 
abundant.  The  seatson  is  almost  three  weeks  later  than  usual. — 
Thos.  Selwood. 

Worsley,  Manchester. — The  past  season  has  been  a  moat 
disastrous  one  in  this  district  as  regards  outdoor  fruit  crops.  Plums 
and  Pears  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  frosts  in  spring. 
Apples  bloomed  most  satisfactorily,  and  being  late,  we  anticipated 
good  crops,  but  the  dry  weather  in  May  was  so  favourable  to  green 
fly  that  the  trees  got  completely  smothered  with  it.  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  bushes  also  suffered  much  from  the  same  pest ;  these  we 
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■were  able  to  clear  by  applications  of  inaeotioide,  but  the  Apple  trees 
we  oonld  not  manage,  and  the  crop  suffered  in  consequence ;  some 
few  trees  are,  however,  bearing  heavy  crops,  but  that  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  ;  altogether  Apples  are  a  light  and  patchy  crop. 
Strawberries  are  a  fair  crop,  but  great  quantities  rotted  during  the 
past  fortnight  of  damp  weather.  Small  fruits  are  a  good  crop, 
especially  Gooseberries,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  being  a 
good  season  for  Nuts.  Peaches  and  Apricots  do  not  succeed  out-of. 
doors  here.  Morello  Cherries,  which  are  our  only  outdoor  stone  fruit, 
are  carrying  good  crops. — W.  B.  Upjohn. 

IJancasliire. — Knowsley,  Prescot. — Apples  are  an  average 
crop,  but  irregular ;  Lord  SuiEeld,  Boston  Russet,  Ribston  Pippin, 
and  Dutch  Mignouue  are  amongst  our  best  croppers.  On  Pears,  as 
on  all  other  fruit  trees,  there  was  a  fine  show  of  bloom,  but  it  failed 
to  set,  as  did  also  that  on  Plums  ;  many  Pear  trees  have  bloomed  a 
second  time.  Strawberries  and  Cherries  suffered  through  being  too 
much  subjected  to  rain  at  the  time  of  ripening.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  are  a  medium  crop ;  small  fruits  generally  are  good, 
but  later  than  nsual. — F.  Habkison. 

Sale,  Manclxester. — The  Apple  crop  here  is  a  failure  ; 

there  are  no  Damsons ;  and  of  Apricots  there  are  only  a  few  in  shel- 
tered situations.  Of  Pears  we  have  also  a  few ;  Gooseberries  are  a 
good  crop,  and  so  are  Currants ;  but  of  Cherries  we  have  none. 
Strawberries  in  market  gardens  here  are  abundant,  bat_^ spoiled  by  the 
late  rains, — Chakles  Tuenek. 

Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. — Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Plums  are  a  failure  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  Pears  are  little 
better ;  we  have  not  had  so  few  since  1861.  Apples  on  some  trees 
are  a  fair  crop,  others  very  thin ;  here  self-thinning  is  thought  to  end 
on  St.  Swithin's  day — that  is,  all  the  Apples  on  the  trees  at  that 
date  are  considered  safe — but  this  year  is  an  exception,  as  the  self, 
thinning  process  is  still  going  on,  and  if  much  further  prolonged 
will  be  disastrous.  Of  Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants  we  have  very 
heavy  crops,  and  the  late  rains  have  swelled  them  up  finely.  Cherries 
are  very  thin,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kentish,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  crop.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  also  good,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  Filberts.  Gooseberries  are  good  in  some 
places ;  with  us  the  best  kinds  are  thin.  February  being  mild, 
brought  Apricot  and  Peach  trees  almost  into  leaf,  and  the  disastrous 
cold  north-east  winds  which  we  had  in  March  destroyed  all  the  early 
growth  as  well  as  fiower-buds ;  some  of  our  best  trees  are  even  past 
recovery.  The  Apple  and  Pear  blooms  were  very  weak  and  poor, 
the  result  of  want  of  sunshine  last  autumn. — William  Culveewell. 

Lamtoton  Castle,  Durham.— Fruit  crops  in  Durham,  owing  to 
the  severe  weather  experienced  during  the  flowering  period,  are  the 
worst  which  we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years.  Apples,  which  are 
very  thin,  are  perhaps  best  represented  by  Ryraer,  Court  Penda  Plat, 
Cellini,  Dumelow's  Seedling  or  Wellington,  Court  of  Wick,  Lord 
Suffield,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  Manks  Codlin,  Mannington 
Pearmain,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and  Lemon  Pippin ;  cooking  sorts, 
although  a  little  better  than  dessert  kinds,  are  also  thin.  Of  Pears 
we  have  very  few ;  the  best  are  Jargonelle,  Althorp  Crassane,  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont,  Green  Tair,  and  Beurre  Incomparable  ;  halt  of  our 
trees  are  in  bloom  at  the  present  time.  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
we  have  none,  and  in  three  or  four  instances  the  trees  are  nearly 
killed.  Frost  destroyed  our  early  sorts  of  Cherries,  but  late  ones 
are  good  both  as  regards  crop  and  quality ;  Morellos  are  thin.  The 
Plum  crop  was  entirely  destroyed  by  frost.  Strawberries  are  plen. 
tiful,  but  owing  to  the  rains  which  we  are  having,  they  get  mouldy 
before  they  ripen  ;  Duo  de  Malakoff,  President  James  Veitch,  Mam. 
moth.  Amateur,  and  Elton  succeed  well  in  this  district.  Gooseberries 
are  thin  but  good.     Currants,  thin.     Raspberries  a  good  crop. — ■ 

J.  HUNTEE. 

T  Glyn  Garth,  Anglesea. — Small  bush  fruits  with  us  are  a 
good  average  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Strawberries  ;  but 
wall  fruits  are  a  complete  failure,  as  are  also  Apples  and  Pears  j  and 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  this  neighbourhood  generally. — Robeet 
Wbbsiek. 


Biust  oa  Grapes> — Amongst  all  our  Grapes  this  season  all  the 
rusted  berries  do  not  exceed  a  dozen,  and  previous  to  thinning  not 
one  showed  this  disfigurement.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
scissors,  while  working  amongst  the  berries,  engender  rust.  Any 
one  who  has  thinned  Grapes  will  have  observed  that  the  scissors  soon 
become  quite  moist  on  the  part  used  for  clipping.  If  they  are  laid 
down  then  on  a  piece  of  clean  wood  they  will  leave  a  rusty  mark, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  same  stain  is  left  on  some  of  the  berries, 
thus  producing  the  disease.  Wiping  the  scissors  frequently  with  a 
dry  cloth  keeps  them  quite  clean. — ^Vims. 


FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  AND   VEGETABLES   TRIED   AT 

CHISWICK. 
A  MEETING  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  at 
Chiswick,  to  examine  subjects  grown  there  for  trial  this  season. 

Gooseberries. — ^These  were  first  examined,  a  small  basket  of 
each  variety  (200  in  number)  having  been  gathered  for  comparison 
and  classiflcatioQ.  The  Committee  selected  the  following  as  espe- 
cially worthy  of  cultivation,  viz. : — Reels  :  Red  Champagne,  Warring- 
ton, Monarch,  and  Starling,  Green ;  Roseberry,  Overall,  Green 
Globe,  Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  Cheshire  Lady,  Shiner,  and  Gretna 
Green.  Wliitis  :  Whitesmith,  Orleans,  Keepsake,  Safety,  and  Top 
Gallant.  Yellow  ;  Sulphur,  Rumbullion,  Aston  Hepburn,  and  Yellow 
Globe. 

Red  Currants. — These  were  examined  with  great  care  as  to 
their  nomenclature,  so  much  confusion  still  existing  amongst  them  in 
that  respect.  Of  the  most  approved  varieties  noted  the  earliest  and 
the  largest  is  the  Red  Cherry,  which  has  the  following  synonyms, 
viz.,  Bertiu  No.  9,  Grosse  Rouge  de  Boulogne,  Fertile  d'Angleterre, 
La  Hative,  La  Fertile,  Fertile  de  Bertin,  Hative  de  Bertin,  Chenon- 
ceau,  Belle  de  St.  Gilles,  Fertile,  Fertile  de  Palluau,  and  La  Ver- 
saillaise.  The  Red  Dutch,  which  is  the  variety  most  generally  culti. 
vuted  iu  gardens,  has  the  following  synonyms  : — Knight's  Large  Red, 
Knight's  Sweet  Red,  Goliath,  Fielder's  Red,  Palmer's  Late  Red,  Pit. 
maston  Red,  Pitmaston  Prolific,  Large  Sweet  Red,  Bertiu  No.  1, 
Dancer's  Selected,  and  Jackson's  Mammoth.  The  Red  Grape,  a 
loDg-bunched  sort,  of  a  pale  red.  Synonyms: — Rouge  Transparent, 
Queen  Victoria,  Fertile  de  Palluau.  Houghton  Castle,  the  best  con. 
stitntioned  variety.  Synonyms  : — Houghton  Seedling,  Orangefield. 
A  fuller  report  of  these  will  appear  in  the  Society's  journal. 

An  examination  of  the  Turnips,  of  which  about  150  varieties  are 
this  season  being  grown,  was  then  made  j  the  earliest  was  the  Green 
Strap  Leaf  (Carter  &  Co.).  Tomatoes  were  also  examined,  a  very 
large  collection  of  which  is  being  cultivated  in  pots,  the  only  one 
showing  signs  of  ripening  being  Early  Gem,  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons.     Of  these  a  later  examination  will  be  made 

A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  at  Chiswick  on  the 
25  th  ult.  for  the  examination  of  the  various  collections  of  plants 
growing  in  the  gardens  for  trial  this  season. 

1.  Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Of  these  a  large  selection  of  the 
most  approved  newer  varieties  which  were  grown  in  pots  last  season 
have  been  bedded-out  along  with  some  of  the  best  older  sorts  for 
comparison.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Pearson  for  Atlas,  a  large-trussed  crimson  scarlet  Nosegay;  Rev. 
A.  Atkinson,  crimson-scarlet.  To  Messrs.  James  Cooker  and  Sons 
for  John  Eraser,  light  magenta.  To  Mr.  J.  George  for  Mrs.  J.  George, 
rosy  cerise ;  and  Beauty  of  Surrey,  crimson-scarlet,  very  free  and 
excellent  habit.  Of  the  older  varieties  conspicuous  for  their  excel- 
lence were  noted  Vesuvius,  Princess  of  Wales,  Vesta,  Cleopatra, 
Violet  Hill  Nosegay,  and  Claude  de  la  Meurthe,  &c.  Of  the  newer 
varieties  which  have  been  sent  out  this  season,  and  grown  in  pots 
under  glass,  first-class  certiScates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson 
for  Rebecca,  a  very  beautiful  magenta-scarlet  Nosegay  j  Louisa,  a 
sort  of  shaded  magenta-pink,  mottled  with  rose  ;  Blanche  Gordon, 
light  pink.  To  Mr.  J.  George  for  Lord  Mayo,  bright  scarlet. 
Specially  noticeable  also  were  Miss  Wakefield,  Lizzie  Brooks,  and 
Lord  GifEard. 

2.  Bedding  Violas. — A  large  collection  of  those  reported  on 
last  year  are  again  under  cultivation,  the  most  noticeable  amongst 
them  being  Crown  Jewel  (Grieve),  Blue  Beard,  Blue  Bell,  Queen  of 
Lilacs,  lilaoiua,  rubra  lilaoina,  Princess  Teck,  and  Pilrig  Park.  Of 
new  varieties  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Dean 
for  Vestal,  a  pure  white  variety  of  a  fine  free  habit ;  to  Messrs.  Dick, 
son  &  Co.  for  Holyrood,  a  veryjrich,  dark  blue  variety  of  good  habit  ; 
to  Mr.  Fromow  for  Golden  Prince,  a  clear  yellow  variety  with  dis. 
tinct  white  eye. 

3.  Begonias. — A  fair  selection  of  these  have  been  grown  in  pots, 
chiefly  of  the  tuberous-rooted  class,  the  most  striking  being  Acme 
and  Kalista  (Veitch),  Froebeli,  &o.  A  first.class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  a  seedling  from  rosEeflora  raised  at  Chiswick,  and  named 
by  the  Committee  Mrs.  Barron.  It  is  of  very  robust  growth,  form, 
ing  a  large  plant ;  flowers  large,  roundish,  and  produced  freely,  of  a 
pale  rosy  pink  :  a  very  distinct  sort.  Moonlight,  a  hybrid  raised  by 
Col.  Clarke  and  certificated  last  year,  is  exceedingly  attractive.  This, 
which  is  something  of  the  habit  of  Weltoniensis  and  producing  long 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowers,  will  become  a  very  popular  decorative 
plant. 

4.  Fuchsias. — Of  these  a  selected  collection  has  been  grown, 
occupying  one  house.  A  first-class  certifloate  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  hybrid  from  the  old 
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fulgena,  and  possessing   a  good  deal  of  its  character.  As  a  free, 

blooming  decorative  plant  it  will  prove  very  valaable.  Very   con. 

spicnons  amongst  others  is  Champion  of  the   World,   a  very  large, 
dark,  double  sort — almost  a  monster. 

5.  Verbenas. — Only  a  few  varieties  of  these  are  on  trial.  For 
habit  Purple  King  still  stands  pre-eminent.  Blue  Bell  (Smith)  is 
very  effective.  A  first.class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Fraser  for  Carl  Sieglig,  an  intensely  dark  bine  variety,  of  good 
habit. 

Hardy  Annuals.  —Complete  collections  of  Iberises,  Clarkias, 
Godetias,  Viscariaa,  Dianthuses,  Stocks,  Balaams,  &c.,  are  on  trial 
this  season,  and  when  in  full  flower  are  exceedingly  showy.  Of 
Iberis  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Cie. 
for  two  splendid  novelties — viz.,  T.  coronata  hybrida  nana  rosea,  a 
variety  of  fine  dwarf  growth  with  large  rosy. salmon  flowers,  not 
unlike  gibraltarica  and  exceedingly  beautiful ;  I.  coronata  hybrida 
nana  alba,  a  variety  of  the  same  character  with  pure  white  flowers. 
Amongst  the  Godetias  Lady  Albemarle,  which  was  certificated  last 
year,  is  by  far  the  finest.  Of  Viscarias  none  exceed  in  beauty  the 
true  V.  cardinalis. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slongh,  sent  cut  blooms  of 
his  seedling  Roses  Penelope  Mayo  and  flarrison  Weir.  This  latter 
variety  is  of  a  rich  dark  crimson  colour,  and  is  very  promising. 
The  Committee  highly  recommended  it,  at  the  same  time  requesting 
that  it  be  again  brought  before  them,  being  unable  to  give  a  final 
deciaion  from  seeing  only  one  bloom. 


THE  EPI'ECT  OF  BLUE  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson  has  some  interesting  notes  on  this  subject  in 
the  "American  Agriculturist": — Five  years  ago  (though  utterly 
sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  blue  glass)  I,  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  a  friend,  used  a  blue  transparent  wash  on  the  glass  of  one  of  my 
greenhouses,  thus  changing  the  glass  practically  into  blue ;  on  the 
glass  of  another  house,  of  similar  size,  I  nsed  whitewash.  Both 
greenhouses  were  filled  with  plants  of  a  similar  character.  In  a  few 
weeks  we  found  that  the  plants  in  the  house  nnder  the  blue  glass 
were  "  drawing,"  or  spindling  up  more  than  under  the  white,  and  on 
examination  of  a  thermometer,  placed  in  each  house,  it  was  found 
that,  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June,  the  average  temperature 
nnder  the  blue  glass  was  00°,  while  under  the  white  it  was  80°.  This 
was  just  such  a  result  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  darkened 
glass  absorbed  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  heated  glass  gave  off  its  heat 
to  the  iuteriorjof  the  house,  while  the  whitened  glass  reflected  them — 
that  was  all.  The  temperature  was  simply  increased  nnder  the  blue 
glass,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  plants,  for  all  cultivators 
know  that  in  our  hot  summer  months,  the  difBoulty  we  have  to  con. 
tend  against  is  too  high  a  temperature.  It  General  Pleasanton 
started  to  force  his  Grapery  in  midwinter,  his  blue  glass  would  be 
apparently  beneficial — not  because  it  was  bine,  but  because  it  would 
assist  him  in  getting  a  higher  temperature,  which  would  at  that 
season  be  desirable  j  or,  for  the  same  reason,  his  Figs  might  feel 
somewhat  more  comfortable  and  ripen  more  quickly.  But  were  he 
to  carry  on  the  culture  of  either  under  the  blue  glasa  into  midsummer, 
both  Pigs  and  Grapes  would  be  likely  to  remonstrate.  Upwards  of 
thirty  yearsago  it  was  claimed  that  seeds  would  germinate  and  cuttings 
root  more  quickly  nnder  dark-coloured  than  under  light-coloured 
glass ;  this  is  no  doubt  true,  and  from  the  same  cause — an  increased 
temperature  under  the  dark  glass,  but  all  who  have  had  experience  in 
such  matters,  well  know  that  this  "  forcing  "  process  is  at  the  health 
of  the  subjects  so  treated,  unless  they  are  plants  indigenous  to  tropical 
countries,  to  which  a  high  temperature  is  natural.  To  claim  that 
blue  glass,  or  any  other  coloured  glass,  has  any  properties  capable  of 
affecting  health,  in  other  manner  than  what  is  due  to  an  increased 
temperature  produced  by  any  other  means,  is  undoubtedly  false.  Mr. 
Henderson  no  doubt  assigns  the  proper  reasons  for  whatever  seemingly 
favourable  influence  bine  glass  may  have  upon  the  plants  growing 
beneath  it.  That  there  is  any  peculiar  power  in  the  blue  ray  to 
accelerate  plant.growth — which  our  readers  are  well  aware  depends 
primarily  upon  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  liberating  the 
oxygen  and  the  assimilation  of  the  carbon — is  disproved  by  the 
results  obtained  by  various  careful  experimenters.  Indeed,  the  rays 
of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  are  much  less  favourable  to  the  de- 
composition of  carbonic  aid  by  plants,  than  yellow  rays,  and  either 
alone  greatly  inferior  to  all  the  rays  together — or  white  light.  The 
experiments  of  Pfeffer  show  that  the  amount  of  decomposition  under 
white  light  being  100,  the  red. orange  rays  had  a  decomposing  power 
equal  to  32-1 ;  the  yellow,  46-1  ;  green,  15'0 ;  while  the  blue  and 
violet  rays  are  only  7'6.  We  were  quite  amused  with  the  strong 
common. sense  view  of  a  friend,   who,  in   apeakirg  of  the   subject, 


remarked  :  "  if  blue  light  were  best  for  plant  growth,  the  Creator 
would  have  provided  it  in  the  beginning."  Should  any  of  our  readers 
desire  to  give  their  plants  blue  light  instead  of  white,  we  would 
warn  them  that  its  application  is  patented  !  Blue  rays  are  an  essential 
part  of  whise  light,  and  some  court  may  yet  decide  that  the  use  of 
the  greater  involves  the  less,  and  that  we  are  all  infringing  npon  the 
patent.  At  last  accounts  white  light  is  not  yet  covered  by  a  patent, 
but  one  can  not  tell  what  may  happen. 


Paisley  Pansy  Show.— This  was  held  on  July  27  and  28  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Paisley  Amateur  Florists'  Society,  and  was  a  decided 
success,  no  fewer  than  seven  exhibitors  having  competed  in  the  class  for 
the  best  twenty-four  Show  Pansies.  The  prizes  (which  were  £6,  £2,  £l, 
and  10s.)  were  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Paul,  nurseryman,  Paisley  ;  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Peacock,  nurserymen,  Paisley ;  Mr.  Peter  Lyle,  Kilbarchan  ; 
and  Mr.  William  Barr,  Linside,  Paisley,  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Paul's 
twenty-four  blooms,  which  were  in  excellent  condition,  were  as  follows  : — 
Dark  selfs— Michael  Saunders,  Alexander  Watt,  Oceola,  J.  P.  Barbour, 
Mauve  Queen,  and  Captain  Knowles.  Yellow  selfs— The  Mint  and  Citron. 
AVbite  self — ISessie  Peacock.  Yellow  grounds — Robert  Bums,  Lord 
Derby,  Defoe,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Alexander  McLennan,  James  Orr,  and 
Clonard.  White  grounds — Jeannie  Grieve,  Mary  Robertson,  Minnie, 
Beautiful,  Mary  Paul,  Elie  Goudie,  Mrs.  Henderson,  and  Delicate.  The 
following  flowers  (including  some  of  the  above),  selected  from  other 
stands,  are  worthy  of  mention  ; — Dark  selfs — Sir  P.  Coats,  Dean's  Glen, 
Count  Bismarck,  W.  B.  Speirs,  and  Hugh  Austin.  White  selfs — May 
Queen  and  Purity.  Yellow  selfs— Mrs.  Horsbnrgh  and  Unique.  Yellow 
grounds— Ebor,  J.  Waterston,  and  Rev.  J.  Ferguson.  White  grounds- 
Captain  Speirs,  Bessie  MoAslan,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Mrs.  Eyles,  and  Miss  E. 
Cochran. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 


Green  Petunias.— I  have  sent  you  "blooms  of  Petunias  which  seem  to  ma 
very  curious,  I  have  grown  them  year  after  year,  but  never  had  any  so 
singular:  are  they  common  ?— H.  D.  Palmee.  [Flowers  more  or  less  green  may 
be  found  in  nearly  every  bed  of  Petunias,  especially  in  dull  wet  seasons.] 

Potatoes.^These  are  badly  affected  hereabouts  with  disease,  which  com- 
menced before  they  were  half  grown.    In  damp,  low-lying  gardens  the  haulm 
is  already  quite  decayed — a  sorrowful  prospect  for  the  labouring  classes,  a 
not  half  a  crop  can  be  expected. ~G.  B.,  LongUat. 

Wild  Fraits. — Beech  mast  is  this  year  an  extraordinarily  heavy  crop, 
indeed,  so  heavy  that  the  branches  are  literally  bent  down  with  its  weight. 
Hazel  Nuts  are  also  an  abundant  crop,  and  Walnuts  are  plentiful.  Holly- 
berries,  too,  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Haws,  while  of 
Acorns  there  are  scarcely  any.— G.  B.,  Warminster, 

Small's  Admirable  Apple. — Amongst  culinary  Apples,  I  find  that  Smairs 
Admirable  is,  perhaps,  carrying  the  largest  crop  this  year  of  any.  This  is  a 
variety  of  the  old  Hawthorndean,  which  comes  in  about  October  or  November, 
and  lasts  frequently  till  February.  The  tree  is  of  small  growth,  a  good  bearer, 
and  one  of  the  best  to  grow  as  a  bush  in  small  gardens,  or  where  the  space  is 
limited. — Wm.  RodBIT,  Kidderminster. 

Autumn-sown  Onions.— Will  White  Spanish  Onions  sown  in  autumn,  and 
transplanted  the  following  spring,  keep  the  same  length  of  time  as  those  sown 
in  the  spring  and  gathered  the  same  year?— W.  T.  W.  [Spring-sown  Onions 
if  well  attended  to  and  thoroughly  ripened  in  the  autumn,  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  a  much  longer  time  than  autumn-sown  ones,  however  well  the 
latter  may  be  ripened.  Autumn-sown  Onions  are  chiefly  grown  for  furnishing 
a  supply  in  summer  before  spring-sown  crops  are  ready  for  use,  and  if  allowed 
to  come  to  matni-ity  and  harvested  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  invariably  nsed 
first,  leaving  the  spring-sown  crops  for  winter  and  spring  use.] 

The  Cellini  Apple. — In  your  reports  of  the  fruit  crops  (p.  9i-100)  I  find  little 
mention  made  of  this  Apple.  Such  a  season  as  the  present  affords  a  very 
good  test  of  the  properties  of  any  particular  fruit  as  regards  bearing,  and 
Cellini,  as  I  have  always  hitherto  found  it  to  do,  comes  out  well.  Of  two 
pyramid  trees  here,  one  has  a  fair  crop,  and  the  other  almost  more  than  it 
ought  to  have  at  any  time.  Lord  Suffield,  undoubtedly  an  excellent  Apple, 
has  with  me  this  year  not  a  single  fruit  on  it,  though  it  had,  as  all  had,  a 
beautiful  bloom.  Of  the  excellence  of  Cellini  as  an  Apple,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak.  It  is  good  as  a  culinary  or  dessert  Apple,  and  is  as  handsome  as  it 
is  good.  Two  years  ago,  on  a  small  pyramid,  in  its  second  season,  I  had  twenty- 
two  Apples,  scarcely  one  of  which  was  under  \  lb.  in  weight.— E.  C,  East  Notts, 

To  Preserve  Fence  PoBts,— The  Ameiican  "  Chemist"  says  that  a  western 
farmer  discovered  many  years  ago  that  wood  could  be  made  to  last  longer  than 
iron  in  the  ground.  Time  and  weather,  he  says,  seem  to  have  no  effect  on  it. 
The  posts  can  be  prepared  for  less  than  two  cents  a-piece.  This  is  the  recipe : 
Take  boiled  linseed  oil  and  stir  it  in  pulverised  charcoal  to  the  consistency  of 
paint.  Put  a  coat  of  this  over  the  timber,  and,  he  adds,  there  is  not  a  man  who 
will  live  to  see  it  rot. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Whicli  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Ths   Aet   itself   is   l^i.TUB-e."—ShiiJcespeare, 


NOTES  ON  THE  FLORA  OP  ZERMATT. 
SojiE  o£  the  readers  of  The  Garden  will,  I  trust,  sympathise 
with  the  efforts  of  the  writer — his  failures  and  his  very  par- 
tial successes — in  the  cultivation  of  hardy,  and  especially 
Alpine  plants ;  and  may  accordingly  be  interested  in  an 
expedition  he  made  this  summer  to  one  of  the  best  reputed 
Swiss  valleys  for  the  replenishment  of  his  stock,  sadly  reduced, 
as  it  was,  by  winter  floods  and  spring  damps.  Without  now 
saying  anything  in  general  of  my  experiences,  let  me  give  some 
account  of  my  fortunes  in  quest  of  Alpine  plants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zermatt,  its  glaciers,  and  its  far-famed  Matter- 
horn.  I  must  preface  what  I  am  about  to  say  by  the  remark 
that  my  botanical  knowledge  is  very  unscientific.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  bring  myself  to  pull  flowers  to  pieces,  and  examine 
them  with  a  magnifying  glass,  to  decide  whether  the  form  of  a 
style  should  place  them  in  this  genus  or  in  that,  but  I  have 
lived  amongst  them  for  weeks  and  months,  learning  to  know 
them  as  friends,  getting  used  to  the  habits  of  each  one,  both 
such  as  were  visible  on  the  surface,  and  those  which  needed 
careful  observation  to  ascertain.  And  so  I  have  come  to 
know  many  of  them  as  intimately  as  any  scientific  in- 
vestigation would  have  enabled  me ;  and,  moreover,  my 
acquaintance  is  thus  one  which  is  capable  of  continuation 
under  changed  conditions  when  they  become  (I  will  not 
venture  to  say  with  how  much  or  how  little  of  involuntariness) 
my  companions  in  home  scenes  far  away  from  their  native 
haunts,  and  respond,  as  best  they  are  able,  to  the  honest 
attempt  to  make  them  as  happy  as  may  be  in  their  new  lot. 

Zermatt  and  its  immediate  vicinity  are,  on  the  testimony  of 
more  competent  persons  than  myself,  more  than   commonly 
rich  in  plants.     I  think  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  more  varied 
flora,  if  not  of  the  rarest  flowers,  than  on  the  sunny  slopes  of 
the  main  valley  south  of  the  little  village.   My  first  regular  expe- 
dition was  to  the  base  of  the  Matterhorn,  where  I  was  led  to 
expect  the  higher  Alpine  plants  to  fiourish  abundantly ;  nor 
was  I  disappointed.     Our  way  thither,  as  we  wound  along  the 
west  side  of  the  valley,  furnished  a  considerable  variety  of 
the  less-distinctively  Alpine  plants ;  amongst  them,  Laotuca 
perennis,  very  closely  resembling  the  L.   sonchifolia  of  our 
gardens,  though  I  know  not  as  yet  whether  as  easily  acclima- 
tised ;    Astralagus  monspessulanus,    in  rich  flower  wherever 
any  debris  had  been  brought  down  from  the  rocks   above ; 
Epilobium  Dodonaai,  and  in  great  profusion  St.  Bernard's  Lily 
(Anthericum  Liliago).    With  this  last  the  warm,  dry  slopes  of 
the  valley  were,  in  places,  literally  white,  while  at  a  higher 
level  of  the  same  slopes,  but  more  sparingly,  and  where  the 
greenness  of  the  vegetation  indicated  greater  moisture,  grew 
its  more  graceful  companion,  St.  Bruno's  Lily  (A.  Liliastrum). 
It  was  early  in  the  season  on  this  our  first  excursion,  for  the 
Edelweiss  (Gnaphalium  Leontopodium),   we  gathered  only  a 
half-opened  flower  or  two  ;  but  a  week  later,  while  passing  over 
much  the  same  ground,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  good- 
sized  basket  might  have  been  flUed  with  blooms  without  moving 
ten  yards  away  from  any  given  spot  thereabouts.    What  is  to 
hinder  the  successful  cultivation  in  England  of  this  interesting 
plant?   Ithas  evidently  no  special  whims  as  tosoil.   At  Zermatt 
where  the  rocks  were  for  the  most  part  a  micacious  schist,  it 
grew  amongst  the  crumbling  particles  of  these  and  a  scanty 
admixture  of  loam ;  elsewhere  I  have  taken  it  up  in  a  tuft  of 
regular  English  turf  which  might  have  come  from  a  Kentish 
orchard.     It   wants  abundance  of  sun  and  perfect  drainage, 
and  where  these  can  be  given,  and  the  first  young  shoots  are 
protected  from  slugs,  I  believe  it  can  be  grown  successfully. 
But  we  were  bent  on  higher  game  than  such  plants  as  I  have 
spoken  of ;  so  crossing  the  remarkable  stream  which  has  worn 
itself  a  way  from  the  Zmutt  glacier,  the  banks  of  which  are 
steep  and  deep  enough  to  make  the  head  giddy  to  look  down 
from,  we  mounted  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  towards  the 
great  mass  of  the  Matterhorn,  which  guards  the  whole  valley 


like  the  giant  warder  of  a  castle  in  some  book  of  fairy  tales. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  mention  even  by  name  one  half  the 
beautiful  flowers  we  found  there  on  the  more  shady  slopes  in 
their  fullest  bloom,  even  so  late  as  the  latter  half  of  July. 
Gentiana  verna  fringed  the  rich  posy  in  its  lower  edge,  inter- 
mingled with  Viola  calcarata.  This  by  the  path  we  chose  gave 
place  again  to  Dryas  octopetala  in  untold  luxuriance,  with 
Linaria  alpina  (wherever  the  watercourse  had  left  sufficient 
loose  grit),  and  amongst  the  woody  banks  on  either  side,  not 
to  speak  of  Rhododendron  t'errugineum  in  masses  of  any  size, 
Pyrola  rotundifolia  iu  bud,  with  Primula  visoosa  nestling 
between  the  larger  rocks  just  passing  out  of  bloom,  and  Primula 
farinosa  at  our  feet  everywhere.  I  must  digress  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  in  the  comparison  I  cannot  help  making  between 
the  floraof  Zermatt  and  that  of  other  lofty  valleys  iu  Switzerland 
which  I  have  explored,  Zermatt  seems  to  me  deficient  in  its 
Primulas,  for  besides  the  two  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  could 
only  find  or  hear  of  from  others,  one  other  (Primula  longiflora), 
which  grew  in  abundance  somewhat  lower  down,  not  to  men- 
tion our  own  home  favourites,  the  common  Primrose  and  Cow- 
slip. 

But  iu  Alpine  flower-hunting,  up  to  a  certain  altitude  at 
least,  increased  exertion'  brings  increased  reward ;  and  the 
higher  we  climbed  the  choicer  were  the  treasures  laid  at  our 
feet.  Ranunculus  pyrenasus  and  rutfefolius  were  as  abundant 
as  Buttercup?  in  an  English  meadow,  the  latter  almost  rivalling 
in  the  silveriness  of  its  cup  the  incomparable  glacialis  when 
growing  in  its  full  perfection.  Androsace  carnea  was  not 
unfrequent  in  little,!compact  tufts,  with  the  commoner  Ghames- 
jasme.  In  the  less  sunny  hollows  Anemone  sulphurea  was 
indescribably  beautiful,  with  occasional  patches  of  baldensis 
and  vernalis.  Lloydia  serotina  was  to  be  gathered  on  every 
moist  slope,  with  Gagea  Liotardi,  looking  like  bridegroom  to 
the  bride,  though  less  frequently ;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
where  beauty  and  refinement  are  the  characteristics  at  issue, 
Soldanellas,  just  outside  each  patch  of  lingering  snow,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  both  alpina  and  pumila.  But  I  must  not 
forget  amidst  greater  varieties  to  notice  the  singularly  beau- 
tiful effect  of  a  large  bunch  of  a  white  variety — the  clearest, 
purest  white — of  Viola  calcarata,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
bring  to  England  almost  unscathed,  and  which  I  hope  will 
repay  me  next  spring  for  the  special  care  bestowed  on  its 
transport.  If  the  readers  of  The  Garden  care  to  hear  more 
of  the  results  of  other  expeditions  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  thus  to  recall  hours  of  such  unal- 
loyed and  elevating  enjoyment,  and  I  may  afterwards,  if  they 
please,  add  some  few  of  the  axioms  with  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  my  treasures  which  my  experience,  sometimes  dearly 
bought,  has  led  me  to  adopt.  Canonicus. 


The  Old  Araucaria  imbricata  at  Kew. — This  for  many 
years  has  produced  a  few  cones  which,  however,  have  never  grown 
to  any  great  size,  owing  to  their  not  having  been  fertilised.  The 
species  is  normally  dioeoiouB  ;  we  say  normally,  because  only  a  year 
or  two  ago  a  large  specimen  at  Bicton,  the  seat  of  Lady  Rolle,  bore 
several  spikes  of  male  flowers  and  some  female  cones  on  the  same 
branch.  This  is,  however,  a  rare  occurrence.  This  year  the  Kew 
plant  is  bearing  a  great  many  cones.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is 
failing  in  vigour,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  plants  or  trees 
under  such  conditions,  it  seems  to  be  expending  all  its  eSorta  to  fulfil 
its  mission,  i.e.,  reproduce  its  species  before  it  dies.  From  its  label, 
we  learn  that  it  was  introduced  in  1796  by  Mr.  A.  Menzies. 
On  the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  this  species  forma 
vast  forests  and  grows  to  a  great  size,  attaining  a  height  of  from 
100  ft.  to  150  ft. ;  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable ;  the  cones, 
about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  are  sessile  on  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  Each  cone  yields  a  good  many  largo  seeds,  somewhat  the 
shape  but  about  double  the  size  of  an  Almond.  These  seeds  are  eaten 
in  Chili,  just  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bunya  BunyaPine,  (Araucaria 
Bidwilli)  are  eaten  in  Queensland  ;  or,  to  come  nearer  home,  as  the 
seeds  of  Pinus  Pinea  are  eaten  in  Italy.  Captain  Vancouver,  Mr. 
Menzies  (the  surgeon  of  his  voyage),  and  some  other  ofBoers  were 
dining  at  the  table  of  the  Governor  of  Chili,  when  a  dish  of  Aran, 
caria  seeds  was  brought  in  for  dessert.  Mr.  Menzies  obtained  per- 
mission  to  sow  instead  of  eat  his  portion.  Five  of  the  seeds  germi. 
rated  on  board  ship  on  the  passage  home,  and  the  Kew  plant  is  one 
of  the  seedlings ! 
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NOTES     OF     THE    WEEK. 


Flower  Gardening  at  Kew. — The  flower  gardening  at  Kew  thia 
year  consiats  chiefly  of  a  loud  ahout  of  colour  along  the  main  walk 
backed  by  the  never-ending  kidney-ahaped  Rhododendron  beds.  The 
flower  garden  in  front  of  the  great  Palm.honae  haa  the  effect  of  a 
dowdy  carpet  bag  not  much  toned  down  by  time.  These  statementa 
will  only  seem  too  forcible  or  unwarrantable  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  what  is  alluded  to.  It  ia  aad  to  think  that  this  ia  all  that  ia 
done  in  flower  gardening  in  the  moat  richly-endowed  and  important 
garden  in  the  world. 

A  Beauiiiul  Canna. — The  moat  striking  plant  among  scarce  ones 
at  the  present  time  in  flower  is  Oanna  iridiflora,  some  time  since 
figured  in  The  Garden.  It  differs  from  all  the  other  kinds  in  our 
gardens  by  its  large  and  handsome  flowera,  more  than  3  in.  across, 
and  of  a  deep  pure  roae.  Unlike  the  other  Cannaa,  ita  flowering 
shoots  are  held  boldly  up  and  out  of  the  foliage,  and  from  these  the 
bloaaoma  droop  very  gracefully.  The  habit  is  as  graceful  and  stately, 
and  the  foliage  as  fine  as  those  of  other  kinds.  It  is  worth  a  trial  in 
warm  spota  in  our  southern  diatricta  in  summer,  and  it  also  deserves 
culture  for  the  cool  house  or  oonaervatory.  It  ia  now  in  bloasom  in 
varioua  municipal  gardens  about  Paris,  where  it  is  the  finest  plant 
among  recent  introductions  to  the  flower  garden. 

The  Finchley  Grape  Vine. — Thia  Vine,  which  has  for  years  been 
noted  for  its  size  and  the  large  crops  of  fruit  which  it  bears,  ia  thia 
year  as  prolific  as  usual.  It  ia  furnished  with  some  500  perfectly, 
formed  bunches,  each  of  which  will  average  about  2  lb. ;  the  berries 
are  very  large,  and  promise  when  ripe  to  be  quite  equal  in  colour  to 
the  excellent  specimens  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  exhibited 
at  our  metropolitan  shows  from  thia  establishment.  The  stem  and 
branchea  of  this  Vine  have  increased  greatly  in  size  since  we  aaw  it 
a  year  or  two  ago. — S.  C. 

Finely.flowered  Orchids. — We  have  at  present  in  flower  Dendro. 
bium  crepidatum,  a  beautiful  kind,  the  aepals  and  petals  of  which  are 
white  tipped  with  rosy-pink,  the  labellum  being  all  but  crimson  with 
a  very  large  orange  central  blotch;  on  this  there  are  thirty-two 
flowers.  D.  McCarthico  haa  forty  expanded  flowera ;  in  order  to  grow 
thia  succeasfuUy  it  should  always  be  kept  in  a  warm,  moist  tempera, 
ture,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  an  Bast  India-houae.  Dendrobium 
sulcatum,  which  is  prettier  than  D.  Farmori,  haa  ten  spikea ;  on 
Masdevallia  Davisi  there  are  seventy. one  flowera ;  Odoutoglossum 
Andersonl  has  four  apikea,  and  on  each  there  are  eighteen  blossoms, 
in  all  seventy. six,  one  of  the  flnest  varieties  I  have  seen.  0.  Roezli  has 
nineteen  flowers,  each  measuring  4j  in.  across,  and  on  Uropedium 
Lindeni  there  are  thirteen  flowera. — A.  Falconer,  Lexjion. 

Sweet  Williams. — It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  raise  improved  varietiea  of  these  old-fashioned  boraer 
plants.  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  haa  thousands  of  Sweet  Williams 
raised  from  seed,  the  result  of  crosses  from  kinds  likely  to  produce 
something  new.  In  a  large  plantation  of  them  we  found  many 
beautiful  dark  smooth-petalled  flowera  arranged  in  shapely  clusters, 
and  great  improvements  on  existing  kinds.  As  the  young  seedlings 
come  into  flower,  those  seen  to  be  no  better  than  their  parenta  are  at 
once  discarded,  and  if  this  course  be  persevered  in,  greatly  improved 
sorts  must  necessarily  be  the  result.  A  dwarf  double  scaiiet  kind 
shown  to  us  by  Mr.  Cannell  seemed  admirably  adapted  for  small  beds 
or  borders  where  taUer.growing  sorts  would  not  be  admissible.^S. 

Two  Well.grown  Odontoglossums.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  exhibited 
two  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  which  were  probably  the 
most  profusely.flowered  specimens  of  the  kind  that  have  yet  been 
seen  in  cultivation.  One  was  the  ordinary  form,  the  other  the  rose, 
coloured  variety,  and  in  both  cases  many  of  the  blossoms  measured 
nearly  6  in.  in  length  and  3  in.  across.  On  the  two  plants  were 
nearly  150  fuUy.expanded  blooms.  Such  specimens  as  these  enable 
us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  plants,  which 
received,  as  they  well  deserved,  a  cultural  commendation,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  a  medal  should  be  awarded  them. 

A  Flower  Garden  Under  Glass. — The  extenaive  range  of  glass 
recently  erected  at  Drumlanrig  for  the  growth  of  stone  fruits  not 
having  been  completed  in  time  to  plant  the  trees  thia  season  has  been 
converted  into  a  flower  garden  in  which  14,C00  plants  have  been 
planted,  consisting  chiefly  of  Pearson's  Pelargoniums.  In  order  to 
break  the  even  surface  and  thus  produce  variety,  tall  pyramid  Fuch. 
sias,  Coleuses,  and  similar  plants  have  been  introduced ;  and  hanging 
baskets  and  a  few  creepers  up  the  raftera  subdue  to  some  extent 
the  bareness  of  the  roof.  The  building  being  500  ft.  long,  the  effect 
of  the  display  thus  made  ia  very  striking,  and  the  way  in  which 
Pelargoniums  bloom  planted  in  this  manner  compared  with  those  out. 
of.doora  serves  to  show  that  under  glaaa  they  make  a  far  more  effec. 


tive  and  long-continued  diaplay  than  four  timea  their  number  out-of- 
doors  ;  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  time  may  yet  come  when 
such  tender  and  gorgeously-blooming  plants  will  be  grown  chiefly 
under  glass,  and  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  our  fine  hardy 
plants. 

Large  Tomatoes. — Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington  at 
Wycombe  Abbey,  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  the  other  day  the 
largest  Tomatoes  we  have  seen  thia  season,  consisting  of  a  variety 
named  Stamfordian,  which  ia  aupposed  to  be  a  good  selection  of 
Hathaway's  Excelsior,  a  kind  which  it  closely  resembles.  Their 
skin  was  smooth  and  beautifully  coloured,  the  fiesh  remarkably  firm, 
and  the  fruit  symmetrical  in  shape.  If  such  ill-formed  Tomatoes  as 
we  now  see  in  Covont  Garden  be  worth  3d.  each,  Mr.  Miles'  fruit 
ought  to  realise  treble  that  sum,  and  even  should  the  Stamfordian 
variety  prove  not  so  fruitful  as  others,  one  of  its  fruit  would  be 
equal  to  three  or  four  of  the  ordinary  market  aort. — S. 

A  New  Fumigator. — Thoae  who  are  acquainted  with  the  diffioul. 
tiea  attending  the  fumigation  of  plant-houses  with  Tobacco,  will  wel. 
come  Tebba'  Universal  Fumigator,  which  does  its  work  free  from 
unpleasant  conaequences.  All  that  ia  required  ia  to  tear  up  a  few 
piecea  of  brown  paper  and  place  them  loosely  on  the  perforated 
bottom  of  the  fumigator  ;  then  fill  in  the  fumigating  material,  close 
the  top  down,  and  set  light  to  the  brown  paper  with  a  match  ;  the 
blaze  will  soon  ignite  the  fumigating  material,  and  when  fully  in 
action  the  draught  can  be  regulated  by  a  aliding  door.  When  in  full 
operation  thia  fumigator  may  be  left  with  perfect  aafety  inside  the 
house,  which  it  will  soon  fill  with  smoke. 

Table  Decorations  at  Carlisle. — Lady  Musgrave,  of  Eden  Hall, 
haa  increased  the  prizes  already  offered  by  her  for  table  decorations, 
and  will  present  a  cup,  valued  at  £2o,  to  the  successful  competitor. 
The  latest  date  for  entries  is  now  extended  to  August  30,  and  no 
doubt  there  will  be  a  keen  competition.  Lady  Musgrave,  Lady 
Lawaon,  and  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham  have  consented  to  act  aa  judges 
on  the  occasion. 

West  India  Pine-apples. — These  have  been  abundant  in  Covent 
Garden  thia  aeason,  and  they  are  moreover  much  larger  and  better  in 
quality  than  uaual.  They  are  now  being  extensively  used  in  London 
for  preserving;  a  week  or  two  ago  one  salesman  alone  received  a 
consignment  of  over  7000  fruits,  many  of  which  weighed  from  3  lb. 
to  Jj  lb.  each,  and  they  were  well  ripened  and  as  juicy  and  good  aa 
could  be  desired.    They  may  be  bought  for  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon.— This  old  and  remarkably  hand, 
some  Melon,  though  not  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  forms  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  dishes  for  the  dessert-table  from  July  to 
October.  Good  examples  of  it  may  now  be  seen  in  Covent  Garden, 
where  they  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  from  9d.  to  la.  each.  Tlie 
cropping  properties  of  this  variety  fully  compensate  for  its  small 
size,  and  although  it  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  many  of  the  larger 
kinds,  that  deficiency  ia  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  beauty 
of  the  fruit.  It  may  be  grown  during  the  summer  months  in  any 
ordinary  frame  or  pit  with  every  chance  of  success,  and  the  fruit 
will  keep  good  for  some  time  after  it  is  cut. — C. 

Alexandra  Palace  Fruit  Show.— This  ia  to  take  place  on  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  September,  when  prizea  amounting  to  about 
£350  will  be  awarded  to  coUectiona  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other 
subjects— in  all  sixty.seveu  classes.  It  is  added  that  growers 
in  the  Channel  Islands  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  with  English 
cultivators,  except  in  the  open  classes,  an  arrangement  which  will 
doubtless  be  approved  of,  as  on  former  ocoasiona  much  diaaatiafaotiou 
haa  ariaen  from  allowing  Jersey  growers,  who  are  favoured  with  a 
better  climate  than  ourselves,  to  compete  in  the  same  classes  with 
Engliah  cultivators. 

A  Pretty  Town  Garden.— With  a  little  trouble  and  taste  the  small 
but  valua,ble  spaces  to  be  found  in  front  of  town  houses  mio-ht  be 
converted  into  charming  little  gardens.  One  of  these  which  I  noticed 
the  other  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea  might  be  advantage, 
oualy  taken  aa  an  example.  It  ia  about  25  ft.  aquare,  and  fenced 
round,  but  the  fencea  are  completely  hidden  by  a  white  Jaamine, 
literally  covered  with  bloaaoma.  Two  planta  of  this  Jasmine  are  also 
trained  on  each  side  of  the  windows  which  themselves  as  well  as  a 
small  balcony,  are  gracefully  draped  with  a  mixture  of  Virginian 
Creeper,  acarlet  Naaturtiuma,  Blue  Convolvuluaea,  Creeping  Jenny, 
and  Tropasolum  canarienae,  all  eaaily  grown  planta  and  Admirably 
adapted  for  such  purpose3..0n  the  shady  aide  of  the  Jaamine  hedgea  are 
planted  Ferns  amongst  rough  stonea,  and  on  the  aunny  aide  annuals  of 
varioua  kinda.  In  the  centre  (which  ia  Grass)  ia  a  fine  apecimeu  of 
Rhua  glabra  (one  of  the  moat  valuable  of  town  ahrubs),  and  round  its 
base  is  a  mass  of  Blue  Lobelias.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was 
charming.  Where  more  variety  ia  desired  it  may  easily  be  had,  aa 
there  are  numbera  of  other  planta  which  thrive  equally  well  in 
most  of  our  small  suburban  gardens. — S.  E. 
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VEGETABLE  CROPS. 
Seldom  have  vegetables  of  all  kinds  been  better  or  more 
abundant  than  they  are  this  year,  a  circumstanoe  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  thankful,  seeing  that  our  fruit  crops  are  a  failure. 
Potatoes  have  never  been  finer ;  all  our  Ash-tops  are  now 
(Angust  -1.)  safely  stored  in  the  seed  sheds,  laid  thinly  on 
boarded  shelves,  and  not  one  do  I  find  diseased.  We  are  now 
using  Myatt's  Kidney — the  yield  of  which  is  marvellous,  and 
the  quality  unique.  I  have  this  day  lifted  for  a  local  exhi- 
bition twenty-two  roots  of  International  Kidney  which  yielded 
65  st.  of  Potatoes,  such  as  would  gladden  the  heart  of  any 
cultivator,  being  large  in  size  and  clear  in  the  skin,  level  ail 
over,  the  eyes  almost  invisible,  and,  above  all,  although  not 
nearly  ripe,  very  excellent  in  quality.  Another  Kidney  of  the 
silver-skinned  type,  called  Patterson's  Milky  White,  although 
not  so  large  as  International,  is  of  the  very  best  description; 
in  fact,  for  making  what  our  chefs  call  Sausage  Potatoes,  for 
second-course  vegetables,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Regents,  Victorias,  and  later  Potatoes  generally,  promise 
to  bo  abundant  ;  the  haulm  is  strong  and  healthy,  and 
has  that  deep  green  colour  which  is  so  desirable.  Peas, 
except  those  sown  in  November,  have  been  and  still  are 
most  abundant.  A  west  border  here,  manured  heavily  and 
dug  deeply,  is  planted  with  four  of  my  especial  favourites, 
viz.,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Marvel,  Dr.  Maclean,  and  Standard.  These 
grow  from  SJ  ft.  to  4|  ft.  high — a  very  good  height — and 
they  are  literally  one  mass  of  pods  from  top  to  bottom. 
Criterion,  a  new  Pea  grown  here  this  season,  promises  to  be 
remarkably  sweet  and  sugary;  with  me  it  grows  from  5  ft.  to 
5j  ft.  in  height,  and  bears  its  nods  in  pairs.  It  is  a  fine  cropper, 
and  withstood  the  biting  east  wind  last  April  bravely.  Taylor's 
new  Pea  Richard  Gilbert,  a  cross  between  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Silver  Gem,  will  be  heard  of  by-and-by,  Sutton's  Main  Crop 
is  surely  a  pure  stock  of  G.  P.  Wilson  and  New  Wrinkled 
Marrow,  of  the  British  Queen  type  ;  it  grows  6  ft.  in  height, 
and  is  a  Pea  which  promises  to  be  in  all  respects  good.  Last, 
but  not  least,  comes  a  selection  of  my  Hobart  Pasha,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  distribute  in  small  quantities  for  trial  next 
season.  Onions,  both  autumn  and  spring-sown,  are  very  fine, 
clean,  and  large,  and  amongst  them  none  are  better  than  the 
true  Reading  and  James'  Long  Keeping.  Red  Tripoli  is  so 
strong  that  I  have  discarded  it ;  White  Italian  Flat,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  mild  and  good  that  no  other  is  needed,  except 
Little  Queen  for  earliness  and  pickling  purposes.  Carrots, 
half  of  which  have  always  failed  here,  are  this  year  a  full  crop, 
the  result  of  dressing  the  land  at  seed  time  with  salt,  soot, 
and  lime.  Of  varieties  we  use  Eai-ly  Horn  and  James' ;  Early 
Nantes,  grown  so  admirably  by  Mr.  Pragnell  at  Sherborne,  I 
never  yet  got  true.  Beet,  Parsley,  and  Salsafy  are  full  crops. 
Caulifiowers  and  Broccoli  have  been  in  every  way  excellent ; 
Snowball  is  a  little  early  gem ;  for  winter,  Veitch's  Self- 
protecting  Broccoli  is  one  of  the  best,  but  for  a  later  crop  I  like 
Watt's  Excelsior.  For  planting  all  kinds  of  winter  vegetables  I 
have  never  known  a  finer  season ;  we  have  Brussels  Sprouts 
3  ft.  high,  and  they  are  just  beginning  to  button.  For  sowing 
seeds,  too,  of  Endive,  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Onions,  and  Carrots 
for  next  spring,  the  glorious  rains  which  we  have  had  have 
left  the  land  in  the  best  possible  condition.  R.  Gilbert. 

Biirghley. 


AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 
In  this  neighbourhood  these  have  almost  superseded  the 
spring-sown  crop,  which  daring  the  past  few  years  has 
suffered  dreadfully  from  the  ravages  of  the  Onion  fly,  whilst 
the  autumn-sown  crops  have  escaped  with  little  or  no  injury 
from  that  pest.  The  ordinary  routine  of  culture  is  to  sow  the 
seed  during  the  month  of  August,  according  to  locality  and 
situation,  usually  in  beds  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  wide,  and  in  drills 
10  in.  or  12  in.  apart.  If  the  soil  be  dry,  the  seed-bed  must  be 
kept  moist  by  watering  until  the  young  plants  are  up,  when 
the  only  attention  required  is  keeping  the  surface  clean  by 
frequent  hoeings  until  March,  when  beds  of  deeply-cultivated 
and  well-enriched  soil  must  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 


the  seedlings.  We  usually  spread  a  good  dressing  of  soot  or 
wood  ashes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  working  it  in  with  a 
rake,  and  finely  breaking  the  soil ;  the  beds  are  then  marked 
off  and  the  plants  inserted  in  rows  1  ft.  apart,  varying  the 
distance  in  the  row  according  to  the  size  which  the  variety 
usually  attains.  The  Giant  Rooca  and  similar  sorts  may 
be  1  ft.  apart  each  way,  as  they  grow  to  a  large  size.  As 
regards  culture,  the  principal  points  are  frequent  surface 
stirrings  and  dressings  with  any  rich  material,  such  as  fowls' 
or  pigeons'  manure,  guauo,  or  wood  ashes.  Any  that  show 
signs  of  running  to  seed  or  becoming  thick -necked  are  pulled 
up  for  use,  and  the  bulk  of  the  bulbs  will  be  fit  for  harvesting 
about  the  first  week  in  August,  for  if  left  in  the  ground  too 
long,  they  are  liable  to  start  rooting  and  growing  afresh, 
whereby  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  crop  are  considerably 
diminished.  J.  GaooM. 

Henham. 


WINTER  BROCOOLL 

A  GOOD  Winter  Broccoli  is  invaluable  where  a  continuous  supply  of 
vegetables  13  required ;  for,  although  where  efficient  means  of  protec- 
tion are  at  hand,  Caaliflowera  or  Snow's  Broccoli  may  ba  had  in  good 
condition  up  to  Christmas,  there  is  still  a  long  interval  before  the  so- 
called  early  spring  kinds  can  be  relied  on  to  oome  into  use.  Veitoh's 
Self-protaoting  Autumn  Brooooli,  however,  promises  to  be  a  most 
useful  addition  to  our  list  of  early  winter  vegetables,  for  if  planted  in 
succession  it  continues  to  produce  heads  from  November  onwards.  I 
havejustplantedalargequarterof  thisand  Snow's  After  Early  Peas. 
I  do  not  dig,  but  merely  level  the  ground  and  draw  deep  drills  2  ft.  6  in. 
apart,  making  the  holes  with  a  crowbar  2  ft.  asunder  in  the  rows  ; 
strong  plants  are  then  inserted  with  the  roots  a  good  depth  in  the 
ground,  and  one  good  soaking  of  water  starts  them  into  active  growth. 
They  do  not  sniier  from  drought  in  solid  ground  nearly  so  much  as  in 
loDSeiy  dug  soil,  as  the  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  the 
growth  is  also  more  solid  and  robust,  and  better  calculated  to  with, 
stand  sudden  variations  of  temperature.  I  also  make  later  plantings 
in  a  similar  manner,  bat  in  smaller  quantities,  as  in  mild  autumns  they 
continue  to  grow  very  late;  in  fact,  Snow's  Broccoli  has  oftener  coma 
in  too  soon  than  too  late  ;  but  in  oold  weather  Brooooli  heads  may  be 
kept  in  good  preservation  by  laying  and  covering  with  Fern  fronds  or 
litter,  which  I  consider  preferable  to  lifting  and  storing  in  pits  or 
houses,  as  a  confined  atmosphere  soon  deteriorates  the  flavour. 

J.  G. 


Potatoes. — Although  fears  were  entertained  early  in  the  season 
that  Potatoes  would  prove  an  indifferent  crop,  on  aooouut  of  the 
haulm  generally  coming  up  thin  and  spindly,  the  recent  genial  rai  ns 
have  caused  the  plants  to  make  excellent  growth,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  crop  generally  has  seldom  looked  better.  Erideucas  of 
the  disease  are  not  wanting,  both  in  leaf  and  tuber,  but  only  i"  a 
restricted  sense ;  its  spread  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  weather, 
and  if  warm  sunny  days  should  prevail  no  great  cause  for  despon. 
denoy  will  result.  Already  considerable  breadths  of  Ashleaf  Kidneys, 
Bresee's  Prolific,  Dalmahoys,  and  other  early  kinds  have  been  lifted, 
as  from  33.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  bushel  is  a  tempting  price,  with  the 
certainty  of  no  bad  Potatoes  at  present.  The  main  crop  growths  are 
Regents  and  Victorias,  with  here  and  there  Dawe'a  Matchless  and 
White  Belgian  Kidneys.  Dawe's  Matchless  is  a  first-rate  market 
Potato,  as,  if  grown  in  soil  of  a  moderate  quality,  it  will  return  a 
good  crop  of  clear  white  Kidneys  of  a  good  size  immediately  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Ashleafs,  and  such  a  sample  will  invariably  command  a 
good  price  in  the  market.  The  American  Rose,  although  still  largely 
grown,  is  not  in  good  favour  with  the  consumer,  but  its  cropping 
qualities  are  tempting  to  the  grower.  White  kinds  invariably  meet 
with  most  favour  at  all  times.  Flonrball  was  largely  grown  for  a 
few  years,  but  it  is  now  seldom  met  with  in  the  market  gardens  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Victoria  still  holds  its  place  here  as  a  late 
Potato,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  shortly  be  supplemented  by 
such  robust  field  kinds  as  Schoolmaster  and  Magnum  Bonum. — A.  D., 
Bed/ont. 


Veitch's  Self-protecting  Broccoli. — Allow  me  to  endorse  the  remarks  of 
your  correspondent  "W.  W.  H. "  (see  p.  107)  in  reference  to  this  fine  self- 
protecting  Broccoli.  It  is  without  doubt  the  finest  early  winter  Broccoli  in 
cultivation ;  your  correspondent's  remarks,  too,  could  not  have  been  made  at  a 
better  time,  as  all  who  wish  can  now  procure  plants  of  it,  aud  I  feel  sure  that 
when  once  grown  it  will  afterwai'ds  recommend  itself.— R.  UaEBXPIBiiD,  Priory, 
Warwick, 
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ASPECTS  FOR  FRUIT  GARDENS. 
In  the  interesting  description  o£  Kentish  fruit  gardens  (see 
p.  101),  alhision  is  made  to  the  high  estimation  in  which 
eastern  aspects  are  held  by  fruit  growers  in  comparison 
with  southern  slopes,  not  only,  as  the  writer  says,  because 
vegetation  is  later  (a  statement  with  which  I  fully  agree),  but 
because  in  the  event  of  destructive  spring  frosts  the  sun 
strikes  the  trees  more  gradually,  thawing  and  drying  the 
blossoms  without  injuring  them,  whereas  in  southern  aspects 
they  are  suddenly  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays 
while  in  a  frozen  state,  and  suffer  accordingly.  I  have  no  wish 
to  question  the  soundness  of  the  views  in  this  respect  held  by 
Kentish  fruit  growers,  as  circumstances  alter  cases  as  much  in 
fruit  growing  as  anything  else ;  but  from  my  own  experience 
of  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  on  frozen  blossoms  or  vegetation 
of  any  kind,  I  am  positive  that  eastern  aspects  suffer  more 
than  others.  In  flat  districts  like  this,  the  ground-level  has 
perhaps  not  so  important  a  bearing  on  aspect  as  more  hilly 
districts,  but  walls  and  borders  in  various  aspects  illustrate 
the  effect  which  the  sun's  rays  would  have  on  hill-sides,  and 
certainly  the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  western  aspects, 
not  only  as  regards  receiving  the  sun's  rays  after  the  crops  on 
them  are  gradually  thawed  and  dried,  but  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  latest  sun's  rays  and 
also  an  increased  amount  of  latent  heat  given  out  during  the 
night.  This  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived :  but  if 
I  am  wrong  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  set  right.  The  best  aspect 
on  which  to  plant  is  well  worth  careful  consideration,  as  every 
year  fruit  culture  assumes  more  important  dimensions ;  and 
even  in  the  best  private  establishments  what  are  generally 
termed  common  fruits  constitute  the  staple  supply,  not  only 
for  everyday  consumption  for  culinary  and  dessert  purposes, 
but  for  preserving  for  use  during  the  long  winter  months. 
The  great  demand  that  exists  this  year  for  fruit  for  preserving 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  purchasers  from  great  preserving 
factories  are  traversing  even  remote  districts  like  this  and 
buying  up  all  the  market  garden  produce  at  higher  rates  than 
local  retail  dealers  can  afford  to  give  in  order  to  ensure  a  profit. 
That  this  branch  of  fruit  culture,  with  a  reasonably  intelligent 
investment  of  skill  and  capital,  might  be  converted  into  a 
flourishing  trade  is  certain,  as  the  demand  for  such  fruits  is 
always  in  excess  of  the  supply.  J.  Geoom. 

Henliam. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  cultivation  of  Stapelias  ia  now  being 
attended  to  at  Kew.  The  flowers  of  these  peculiar  plants  exhibit  a 
great  variety  of  form,  colour,  and  size.  More  than  100  species  have 
been  in  cultivation,  bat  at  present  we  doubt  if  more  than  half  that 
number  can  be  found  in  European  gardens.  Many  of  those  figured 
and  described  by  Masson  in  his  "  Stapelifo  Novas,"  at  the  close  of  last 
century,  have  been  totally  lost,  and  we  fear  that  some  may  have  been 
exterminated  in  their  native  haunts,  owing  to  the  wholesale  sheep- 
farming  which  has  obtained  of  late  years  in  the  South  of  Africa. 
We  thought  that  the  Stapelias  were  perfectly  safe  from  attack  ;  we, 
ho  wever,  now  learn,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  the  bitter  (though, 
it  appears,  non. poisonous)  stems  are  readily  eaten  by  goats.  At 
present  there  are  in  flower  S.  variegata,  S.  europasa,  S.  mutabiUs, 
S.  cornuto,  and  the  new  S.  Sarpedon  var.  major  and  S.  flavirostris. 
DuvalUa  radiata  and  D.  angustiloba  are  in  good  condition.  No  figure 
of  Hnernia  primulina  has  as  yet  been  published ;  it  is  a  charminc 
little  plant,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  name,  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  Primrose-like,  both  in  size  and  colour.  Hoodia  Barkleyi 
is  also  in  bloom  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  campanulate,  not  nearly  so 
prettily  marked  as  in  many  allied  genera.  H.  Gordoni  finds  a  place 
near  the  last  species,  and  will  interest  all  lovers  of  these  extra- 
ordinary  and  extremely  rare  succulents.  The  new  Decabelone 
Barkleyi  is  flowering  freely ;  its  flowers  are  very  like  those  of  D. 
elegans,  but  the  branches  have  nearly  twice  the  number  of  angles  ; 
the  spines,  too,  are  different.  In  the  same  house  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  South  American  terrestrial  Bromeliad — Bromeliaantia- 
cantha — with  a  fine  panicle  of  purplish  flowers.  The  young  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  the  large  white  bracts  render  this 
plant  very  attractive ;  the  fuU.grown  leaves  are  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
long,  armed  with  stout  hooked  spines,  some  pointed  towards  the  tip 
of  the  leaf,  others  towards  its  base.  In  some  parts  of  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  this  and  some  allied  Bromelias  cover  immense 
tracts  of   country,  and  form  in  some  places   almost  impenetrable 


barriers,  through  which  the  traveller  has  to  cut  every  yard  of  his 
way  ;  this  has  earned  for  them  the  name  "  plague  of  the  camp,"  by 
which  they  are  known  to  travellers  and  soldiers.  We  expect  shortly 
to  hear  much  more  about  them,  as  an  English  gentleman  has  obtained 
great  concessions  from  the  Argentine  Government,  and  intends 
utilising  the  fibre  which  abounds  in  the  leaves ;  we  believe  that  it 
has  been  proved  very  good  both  as  a  textile  and  paper. making 
material.  In  the  cool  end  of  the  New  Range  there  are  several  speoi- 
mens  of  Campanula  Vidali,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of 
the  plants  of  the  Azores.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  species  is  abso- 
lutely  confined  to  a  single  rocky  island  off  the  east  coast  of  Flores. 
It  has  never  been  gathered  but  once,  and  that  was  some  twenty 
years  ago  by  Captain  Tidal,  during  his  survey  ot  the  island.  The 
long,  upright  racemes  of  waxy,  pure  white,  drooping  flowers  make 
this  a  most  desirable  acquisition.  The  deep  orange  annuius  seated 
on  the  disc,  seen  when  one  looks  into  the  flower,  affords  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  ivory-like  whiteness  of  the  corolla. 

In  the  Winter  Garden  the  Mexican  Rhodoohitou  volnbile  is  admired 
by  every  one.  The  mags  of  the  plant  is  trained  to  a  horizontal  wire 
near  the  glass,  and  extends  for  more  than  20  yards.  From  this  bar 
a  fringe  of  branches  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  long  is  allowed  to  hang 
naturally  ;  each  branch  is  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  whole  forms 
a  splendid  object.  Even  after  the  dark  tubular  corollas  have  fallen, 
the  large,  somewhat  persistent,  lilac  calices  are  very  handsome.  As 
seen  at  Kew,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  climbers. 


Seeds  Injurious  to  Animals. — Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  in  hia 
interesting  paper  on  "  Hygroscopic  Mechanism,"  by  which  certain 
seeds  are  enabled  to  bury  themselves  in  the  ground,  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  seeds  of  Stipa  fennata  are  said  to  be  capable  of  injuring  the 
intestines  of  animals  which  feed  upon  it.  A  similar  property  ia 
shared  by  Ariatida  hygrometrica,  a  Grasa  which  ia  locally  abundant 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Queensland.  Mr.  Charles  Prentice  says  of 
this  apeoiea  that  it  ia  fatal  to  sheep  by  reason  of  ita  long  tripartite 
awns  getting  entangled  in  the  wool,  and  ultimately  piercing  the  skin 
and  penetrating  to  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  causing 
death  after  prolonged  wasting  and  suffering  j  the  heart,  liver,  and 
kidneys  are  aometimes,  on  dissection,  found  pierced  by  these  mis- 
chievous awns  in  all  directions. — B.  M. 

The  Edelweiss  Protected  by  Law. — This  fluffy  white  flower, 
dear  to  Alpine  climbers  and  superstitious  brides,  is  at  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Graphic,"  to  be  legally  protected,  "auch  a  measure  being 
rendered  necessary  to  prevent  the  plant  from  becoming  totally 
extinct.  In  the  Engadine  a  law  has  been  passed  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  the  Edelweiss  in  its  fresh  and  living  condition,  the  first  offence  to 
be  visited  with  a  fine  of  43.  The  Swiaa  children  are  the  worst 
offendera,  as  they  pull  up  the  plant  roughly  by  the  roots,  and  pester 
travellers  to  bay  a  small  bouquet  of  Edelweiss,  or  other  "  Alpen 
blumen,"  for  50  cents.,  while  in  the  tonrist  season  nearly  every  pas- 
senger in  the  homeward-bound  steamers  to  the  Swiss  lake-side 
towns  wears  a  tuft  in  his  hat  as  a  trophy  of  his  mountaineering 
exploits,  be  they  even  confined  to  a  railway  trip  up  the  Righi. 


Grapes  Setting  Without  Fire-heat.— There  is  one  of  our  houses  here- 
half  Vinery,  half  Peach-house— not  heated.  The  Vines  consist  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Lady  Downes,  Euckland  Sweetwater,  and  Black  Alicante.  They  were 
all  in  flower  in  May,  and  all  are  now  famished  with  finely-formed,  well  set 
bunches,  except  the  BlackjAlicante  ;  not  one  of  the  berries  on  this  variety  has 
stoned ;  therefore  they  have  not  swelled,  and  I  can  attribute  this  to  nothing 
else  than  want  of  sufficient  heat  when  the  berries  were  setting. — Vitis. 

Carmine-flowered  Candytuft.— Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  sent  ns  cut  blooms 
of  this  Candytuft,  which  will  doubtless  be  largely  grown  when  bettei  known, 
its  coloui- being  somewh  at  unusual  amongst  Candytufts.  It  is  of  good  habit, 
and  flowers  freely  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

Soft  or  Silver  Maple.— The  well-known  Soft  Maple  (Acer  dasyoarpum)  is 
highly  esteemed  for  shade  and  timber,  on  account  of  its  exceedingly  rapid 
growth  and  beautiful  foliage.  It  ripens  its  seed  in  this  latitude  about  the  last 
of  May,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  gathered. 
If  sown  in  June  or  July,  it  makes  a  larger  growth  the  first  season  than  Sugar 
Maples  sown  the  previous  autumn. — "  Country  Gentleman." 

Cerasus  ilicifolia. — This  fine  Califomian  evergreen  has  lately  been  in 
flower  at  Sjon  House.  It  is  a  native  of  Western  America,  and  has  beautiful 
evergreen  leaves  like  those  of  a  Holly.  It  bears  in  its  native  woods  on  the 
Pacific  coast  numerous  deep  red  berries  about  1  in.  long. 

Egg-plants.— Fruit  of  these  may  now  be  seen  in  Covent  Garden,  where 
they  find  a  ready  sale.  Though  too  tender  for  outdoor  culture  in  this  country, 
where  frames  and  pits  exist  they  may  be  grown  successfully  in  that  way,  and 
with  little  or  no  trouble. — S. 
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HIGH  ROOKS  IN  BOLD  PARK  SOENBRY. 
These  high,  rocks  in  the  foreground  of  our  sketch  once  formed 
parts  of  the  walls  of  an  old  quarry ;  now  they  are  richly 
draped  with  the  common  Ivy  and  with  Virginian  Creeper. 
Given  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  some  feeling  for  their  wants, 
almost  any  kind  of  surface  may  be  made  beautiful — perhaps 
this  kind  easiest  of  all.  Such  rock  walls  invite  a  novel  kind  of 
decoration  easy  to  carry  out.  Cliff  and  wall  drapery — curtains 
of  flowers  as  well  as  the  usually  graceful  wandering  shoots  of 
climbing  and  creeping  plants.  A  whole  world  of  beauty  exists  in 
hardy  flowering  climbers  and  creepers  (both  shrubby  and  herb- 
aceous) whicb.with a  little  care  and  thought,  would  showto  great 
advantage  in  our  gardens.  There  are  without  the  garden  proper 
in  many  country  seats  surfaces  and  positions  more  or  less 
like  that  illustrated,  which  could  with  ease  be  made  beautiful 
gardens.  By  flowering  climbers  and  creepers  are  meant 
such  subjects  as  the  various  hardy  species  of  Clematis  among 
shrubs,  and  the  Everlasting  Pea  among  herbaceous   plants. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BRITISH  WILD   FLOWERS. 

The  CRowrooTS  (Ranunculus). — The  popular  name  Crow- 
foot, taken  from  the  divided  leaves  of  our  Buttercups,  is  hardly 
applicable  to  all  the  160  species  of  this  genus,  since  many  have 
undivided  leaves.  Still  less  generally  applicable  is  the  name 
Buttercup,  since  others  have  white  flowers ;  they  all  agree, 
however,  in  possessing  numerous  stamens  and  heads  of  nume- 
rous dry  fruitlets,  with  other  technical  characters.  The  genus 
inhabits  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  and  extends  partly 
into  Arctic  Europe,  being  represented  in  Britain  by  some 
thirty  or  forty  species,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  water  or  the 
neighbouring  moist  meads,  of  which  some  eight  or  ten  are  of 
interest  to  us  as  gardeners.  Mention  or  suggestion  has  been 
already  made  of  the  bank,  the  clump,  the  rockwork,  the  lawn, 
the  wood,  and  the  corn-field,  as  the  scenes  on  which  the  varied 
beauties  of  our  wild  flowers  are  displayed.  We  now  come  to 
a  group  entirely  inhabiting  the  water,  and  as  the  water,  natural 
or  artificial,  should  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in 


Ivy-clad  Rocks  in  Park. 


The  large-fiowering  new  Clematises  are  likely  to  be  taken  care 
of  in  gardens,  but  there  is  a  host  of  wild  species  even  more 
graceful  in  habit,  and  bearing  crowds  of  pretty  flowers  which 
are  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Planted  above  the  walls,  banks  or 
rocks,  and  allowed  to  fall  naturally  over  them,  such  plants 
would  arrange  themselves  in  various  charming  ways,  and 
annually  increase  in  beauty.  Opportunities  for  planting  on 
the  face  of  the  cliff  should  also  be  taken  advantage  of.  Broad 
ledges  or  deep  fissures  may  sustain  subjects  of  vigorous  growth, 
while  many  plants  will  grow  in  such  places  without  any  appa- 
rent nutriment.  Varied  charms  are  only  to  be  added  to  a 
scene  of  this  kind  by  developing  different  types  of  vegetation 
on  different  parts  of  the  rocks  or  banks  instead  of  the  usual 
error  of  repeating  the  same  note  everywhere.  Where  such  a 
system  is  carried  out,  curtains  both  of  Ivy  and  Virginian 
Creeper  would  find  a  place,  but  would  not  be  the  main  or  the 
only  features.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  wide  open  lawns 
beyond  the  rocks  in  our  sketch,  which  show  a  breadth  and 
simplicity  very  desirable  in  bold  garden  scenery. 


any  garden  possessing  it,  we  must  be  glad  of  every  additional 
charm  we  can  lend  it.  The  Water  Crowfoots  are  distinguished 
by  their  white  flowers,  smooth  leaves  floating  on  the  surface 
below  which  they  often  bear  finely-cut,  thread-like  leaves, 
suited  for  this  submersion,  and  by  an  absence  of  those  acrid 
properties  which  distinguish  the  land  plants  of  the  group. 
This  last  peculiarity  renders  them  a  useful  food  for  cattle,  who 
are  very  fond  of  them.  The  forms  valuable  for  beauty  belong  to 
the  aggregate  species  (Ranunculus  aquatilis),  and  though  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  as  to  the  relative  systematic  value 
of  the  variations  to  which  different  botanists  assign  specific, 
sub-specific,  or  varietal  rank,  the  beaaty  of  these  forms  is  very 
diverse.  All  agree  in  having  white  petals,  each  with  a  yellow 
base,  between  which  in  some  may  be  seen  the  green  points  of 
the  sepals,  but  while  some  have  no  floating  leaves,  others  have 
no  submerged  ones,  and  the  size  of  the  flower  is  very  variable. 
Thus  Ranunculus  oircinatus,  which  is  recorded  in  Dr.  de  Cres- 
pigny'S'"  New  London  Flora,"  from  the  Roding,  near  Hainault 
Forest,  and  from  ditches  in  Moor  Park,    Farnham,  though 
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without  floating  leaves,  is  noteworthy  for  its  large  flowers  ; 
Eanunoulus  fluitans,  a  large  and  distinct  form,  growing  in  the 
deep  and  rapid  parts  of  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the  Colne,  is 
also  destitute  for  the  most  part  of  floating  leaves,  but  has 
large  flowers,    sometimes    with    two  whorls   of    petals    and 


Water  Crowfoot  (Raiiun 


ilUilUS). 


fine,  long  submerged  leaves,  often  from  6  in.  to  10  in.  in 
the  length  of  their  segments  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  generally 
useful  will  be  Ranunculus  floribundus,  a  form  with,  as  its  name 
implies,  numerous  flowers,  which  are  large  and  are  admirably 
set  oS  by  three-lobed  floating  leaves,  whilst,  if  the  water  be 
clear,  as  all  ornamental  water  should  be,  the  short,  radiating 
segments  of  the  submerged;  leaves  render  this  form  an 
epitome  of  the  beauty  of  the  group.  It  is  fortunately  not 
uncommon — being  recorded  from  near  Sunningdale,  from 
Waltham stow,  and  from  the  Wey  at  Elstead,  whilst  I  believe 
it  is  this  form  which  occurs  in  a  pond  south  of  Surbiton,  on 
Epsom  Common,  and  at  Burgh  Heath,  Banstead.  A  locality 
may  probably  be  found  for  it  in  most  neighbourhoods.  It  is 
suited  for  stagnant  or  gently-running  water,  and  should  be 
grown  in  an  isolated  patch  or  island  not  touching  the  bank.  A 
very  different  plant  is  the  Great  Spear-wort  (Ranunculus 
Lingua),  one  of  our  grandest  waterside  plants,  inhabiting 
marshes  and  ditches,  unfortunately  rather  rarely  from  Moray 
southwards.  It  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  or  even  more,  and  has 
smooth  leaves  nearly  1  ft.  in  length  and  1  in.  broad,  with 
yellow  flowers  nearly  2  in.  in  diameter,  which  appear  from 
July  to  September.  It  is  altogether  a  noble  plant,  and  should 
be  associated  on  the  water's  margin  with  the  "Water  Plantain 
and  Great  Water  Dock,  the  Iris,  the  Bulrush,  and  the  Royal 
Fern ;  or  it  may  be  planted  with  advantage  in  the  marshy, 
long-grassed,  water  meadow,  with  Marsh  Marigolds,  Ragged 
Robin,  and  Cotton  Grass.  It  is  recorded  as  growing  on  Tot- 
teridge  Green,  Herts,  in  ponds  on  Uxbridge  Moor,  on  Iver 
Heath,  Bucks,  and  at  Cookham,  Berks.     Every  one  knows,  or 


Double  Battercap  (Eannncolua  aoria  fl, 


thinks  he  knows,  a  Buttercup.  Under  this  name,  however, 
three  or  four  distinct  species  are  confounded.  The  Meadow 
Crowfoot  (Ranunculus  acris),  distinguished  by  having  no 
runners  or  bulbous  base  to  the  stem,  is  universally  common  in 
moist  meadows  or  by  roadsides,  and  is  the  first  of  the  group  to 


flower.  It  varies  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  3  ft.,  and 
blooms  from  April  to  September.  The  beauty  of  this  plant 
consists  in  its  branching  habit,  cut  leaves  (closely  resembling 
those  of  some  Pelargoniums),  and  the  glossy  golden-yellow  of 
its  petals  contrasting  with  its  pale  green  calyx.  A  valuable 
double  form  is  in  cultivation,  in  which  shape  is  not  all  lost, 
whilst  the  mass  of  colour  is  increased.  It  is  suitable  to  grow 
anywhere,  but  would  seem  specially  in  place  where  the 
Grass  is  left  to  grow.  The  Creeping  Buttercup  (Ranunculus 
repens)  is  similar  in  many  points  of  beauty  to  the  last ;  but 
has  long  runners,  and  a  lower,  more  compact  habit.  It  grows, 
moreover,  on  waste  ground,  and  mostly  in  dry  situations,  and 
is,  therefore,  suited  to  the  rook-garden.  A  double  form  of 
this  also  is  in  cultivation  ;  it  blossoms  from  May  to  August, 
and  the  wild  plant  is  common  in  every  neighbourhood.  The 
Bulbous  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  bulbosns)  is  not  quite  so  uni- 
versally  distributed  as  the  two   last-mentioned  species,  and 


Double  Creeping  Buttercup  (Ranancalus  repena  fl.-pl.). 

perhaps  loses  in  beauty  by  the  green  sepals  being  reflexed.  It 
has  no  runners,  but  a  bulbous  stem  :  it  frequents  the  same 
situations  as  Ranunculus  acris,  but  flowers  only  during  May 
and  June.  Here  again  we  have  a  double  form  in  cultivation. 
This  species  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  in  height,  and  its  blossoms 


Double  Bulbous  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  bulbosua  fl.-pl.), 

are  rather  smaller  than  in  the  two  others.  Among  bright 
little  annuals  suited  for  the  company  of  Pheasant's-eye,  Pop- 
pies, and  Corn-flowers,  we  may  notice  the  Corn  Crowfoot 
(Ranunculus  arvensis),  whose  numerous  lemon-yellow  flowers 
afford  a  shade  somewhat  unfrequent  among  our  wild  plants. 
It  is  a  low-growing,  nearly  smooth  plant,  flowering  from  May 
to  July,  but  not  very  common  in  the  corn-fields  round  London. 
The  love  of  flowers  is  perhaps  more  real  and  universal  with  us 
in  our  heaven-encircled  infancy  than  in  maturer  but  more 
sordid  manhood,  and  among  the  favourites  of  our  childhood 
none  were  more  treasured  than  the  Nature-gilt  Kingcup,  Pile- 
wort,  or  Lesser  Celandine  (Ranunculus  Eicaria),  with  the  bright 
gloss  of  its  kidney-shaped  leaves,  which  act  as  mirrors  for 
the  yet  brighter  star-pointed  flowers  "  that  come  before  the 
swallow  dares" ;  the  companions  of  the  first  Violets,  Prim- 
roses, and  Anemones  of  the  year.  This  plant  is  common 
everywhere,  in  woodland  and  hedge-row,  in  cool  damp  places, 
and,  bright  iu  the  "  raging  moon  of  Daffodil  and  Crocus," 
well  deserves  a  place  on  some  bank  or  in  some  coppice  of  the 
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wild  garden,  amid  its  just-named  compeers.  Mossy  stumps  and 
trailing  Ivy.  A  special  beauty,  which  this  flower  has  apart 
from  other  Ranunculi,  is,  in  addition  to  its  extraordinary  gloss, 
the  sharply-pointed  outline  of  the  petals,  the  triangular  rays 
of  a  star  rather  than  the  bellying  sides  of  a  Goldencup,  as  in 
the  Buttercups. 

The  Phbasant's-eye  (Adonis  autumnalis). — It  is  chiefly  in 
the  corn-field,  the  domain  of  Ceres,  that  this  plant  occurs. 
This,  with  its  scarlet  flowers  and  somewhat  southern  distribu- 
tion,  shows  it  plainly  to  be  only  a  naturalized  alien  in  this 
country.  Its  finely  divided  leaves  and  bright  petals  with  a 
dark  centre  render  it  a  most  attractive  plant  for  dry,  sunny 
spots  or  for  the  rock  garden.  It  grows  from  6  in.  to  10  in.  in 
height,  branched  and  very  leafy,  and  it  flowers  from  May  to 
July.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  chalky  corn-fields  of  Kent, 
in  Suffolk,  Essex,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Dorset,  and  Wiltshire,  but 
is  local  in  other  counties.  It  occurs  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  Western  Asia  and  North  Africa,  but  is  only  an 
introduced  plant  in  America.  The  park  or  garden  is  generally 
separated  from  the  surrounding  fields  by  an  impenetrable  fence ; 


The  Pheasant's-eje  (Adonis  autumaalis), 

but  it  would  surely  be  often  feasible  and  seemingly  most  nature- 
like, and  therefore  desirable  that  the  two  should  merge  into 
one  another  through  a  strip  in  our  corn-fields,  in  which  such 
plants  as  this,  with  Poppies,  Oorn-cookle,  Oorn-bluebottle, 
Scabious,  and  suchlike,  might  luxuriate  without  dread  of  the 
practical  agriculturist.  If  necessary  this  half-cultured  strip 
might  be  divided  from  the  clean  land  by  a  ditch  or  sunk  fence 
of  any  width.  G.  S.  Boulger. 


TEBES  IN  TOWNS. 
This  is  a  subject  which  naturally  occupies  a  large  share  of 
public  attention,  especially  among  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
or  near  our  more  important  centres  of  industiy.  Londoners 
are  much  better  off  for  trees  than  the  inhabitants  of  such 
commercial  centres  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  not  to  men- 
tion many  smaller,  but  still  very  important,  manufacturing 
towns  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ;  and  the  noxious  agencies 
against  which  tree  life  has  to  contend  in  these  districts  are 
m.ore  varied,  as  well  as  more  deadly,  than  those  with  which  we 
in  the  south  have  to  deal.  It  is  only  by  the  bringing 
together  and  comparing  of  experiences  that  satisfactory  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  can  be  obtained ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
with  much  satisfaction  that  we  observe  the  Manchester  Field 
Naturalists'  Society  has  taken  up  the  matter.  From  their 
last  report,  which  is  now  before  us,  we  glean  a  few  facts  which 
we  think  will  be  useful  to  our  readers ;  a  recent  visit  to  Man- 
chester and  one  or  two  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
enables  us  to  supplement  these  from  our  own  observation. 

Most  visitors  to  Manchester  probably  include  the  Cathedral, 
or  "  the  old  Church,"  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  in  the 
objects  of  interest  which  they  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
inspect;  and  these  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  places  where  practical  knowledge  upon  tree- 
growth  in  towns  is  more  urgently  needed.  They  cannot  avoid 
seeing  the  miserable  results  of  the  attempt  to  beautify  the 
churchyard  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs^results  which 


might  be  anticipated  from  the  following  accurate  criticisms 
offered  by  Dr.  Bahin  : — It  struck  him,  he  says,  from  casual 
observations  made  in  other  places,  and  more  particularly  in 
Continental  towns,  "that  the  trees  recently  planted  in  the 
Cathedral  yard  were  too  small,  that  they  were  planted  too 
close  to  each  other,  that  they  had  no  protection  whatever  about 
the  stems  or  roots,  nor  any  provision  for  collecting  or  retaining 
moisture,  and  lastly,  that  they  were  imbedded  in  a  soil  which 
was  not  congenial  to  them."  We  have  received  from  an  eye- 
witness an  account  of  the  modus  operandi — differing  but  little 
from  that  adopted  of  old  by  Procrustes  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate wretches  who  fell  into  his  hands — observed  in  the 
planting  of  the  unhappy  dying  or  dead  Poplars,  Ehodo- 
dendrons,  &c.,  which  at  present  lend  an  additional  melancholy 
to  the  Manchester  Cathedral  yard,  and  afford  scope  for  the 
small  witticisms  of  the  local  comic  papers ;  and  we  can  testify 
that  the  end  attained  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  means  employed.  The  Manchester  city  authorities 
have  certainly  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  tree  planting.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Faraday,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Field  Naturalists'  Society,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  speaks  of  yet  more  recent  operations  in 
this  direction.  Richmond  Grove,  Longsight,  has  been  flagged, 
and  circular  holes  have  been  cut  in  the  flags  so  that  these 
latter  might  fit  neatly  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which 
adorned  the  margin  of  the  road !  The  same  plan  had  been 
adopted  towai'ds  a  tree  in  the  Oxford  Road,  which  is  already 
dying;  and  Mr.  Faraday  justly  characterised  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  "  spoiling  good  flags  without  saving  the  trees." 

The  two  principal  sources  of  danger  to  which  trees  in  Man- 
chester are  exposed,  arise  from  noxious  matter  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  pernicious  to  the  food  taken  in  by  the  leaves ; 
and  from  equally  noxious  matter  permeating  the  soil  and  find- 
ing its  way  to  the  roots.  Besides  these,  Mr,  Faraday  directs 
the  attention  of  the  Corporation  to  the  ravages  of  those  whom 
the  ardent  dendrophilist  might  term,  with  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter, 
"  fiends  in  shape  of  boys,"  who  have  "  literally  hacked  to 
pieces  "  an  avenue  of  Lim.e  trees  in  the  Albert  Road.  But  the 
conduct  of  these  persevering  trees  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  their  suitability  for  town 
culture.  "  Even  while  suffering  from  the  most  frightful 
wounds,"  says  Mr.  Faraday,  "the  foliage  looked  fresh  and 
green,  and  when  only  a  few  inches  of  stump  were  left  protruding 
from  the  ground  they  continued  to  put  out  leaves."  The  Lime, 
according  to  Mr.  Faraday,  is  the  tree  which  thrives  best  iu  the 
Manchester  district,  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  Mr.  R.  H.  ' 
Alcock,  who  finds  that  at  his  residence  at  Bury,  about  nine 
miles  north  of  Manchester,  his  Limes  indicate  perfect  health. 
Mr.  Grindon  gives  as  a  result  of  the  opinions  of  those  whom  he 
consulted  a  recommendation  of  the  Hawthorn  as  the  tree  most 
likely  to  thrive  under  the  adverse  infiuences  of  the  Man- 
chester atmosphere  ;  then  the  Elder,  and  after  that  the  Plane. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Plane  is  a  capital  London  tree, 
indeed,  it  shares  with  the  Lime  the  honour  of  being  considered 
the  most  useful  tree  in  the  metropolis ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whetheritwouldbeequallysuccessfulat  Manchestei';  atanyrate, 
six  Plane  trees  planted  by  Mr.  Alcock  at  Bury,  would  not  grow 
at  all :  the  last-named  gentleman,  however,  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  Hawthorn.  The  condition  of  Victoria  Park,  Manchester, 
is  very  encouraging,  in  spite  of  the  smoke  and  noxious  emana- 
tions- to  which  it  is  exposed  from  the  more  important  manu- 
facturing suburbs  during  the  prevalence  of  east  and  north 
winds.  "  With  slight  exceptions,  the  trees  all  looked  well.  In 
the  flowering  seas30U  they  were  richly  adorned  and  fragrant ; 
and,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  park  was  comparatively  quite  a 
modern  creation,  their  increasingly  umbrageous  character  and 
fine  proportions  were  subjects  for  congratulation.  The  Syca- 
mores were  very  healthy,  and  the  Elms,  Beeches,  and  Birches 
showed  no  symptoms  of  deterioration;  the  Ash  also  was  doing 
well."  The  experience  of  practical  men  is  quite  opposed  to 
the  planting  of  Poplars  in  Manchester,  although  they  have 
been  recommended,  and  are  among  the  present  occupants  of 
the  cathedral  yard.  At  Bury  they  make  very  rapid  growth 
at  first,  and  then  die;  Mr.  Alcock  pointed  out  to  us  many 
instances  where  they  had  been  planted,  and  in  all  cases  with 
this  result.  He  has  at  present  two  Blackl  Italian  Poplars,  a 
Balsam  Poplar,  and  four  or.fiveAbeles,  which  , have  all  been 
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planted  within  the  last  six  years,  and  look  healthy  enough,  but 
he  knows  from  experience  that  they  ivill  soon  die,  as  he  has 
already  removed  about  two  score  of  them.  Only  a  week  or 
two  since  we  observed  at  the  Clifton  Junction  Station,  between 
Bury  and  Manchester,  a  long  row  of  Poplars  which,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  were  quite  dead.  Curiously  enough, 
Mr.  Aloock  says  that  "  at  Gatley,  which  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Manchester  on  one  side  that  Bury  is  on  the  other, 
the  Poplar  in  all  its  sorts  grows  well ;  but  the  climate  is  quite 
different,  and  the  flora  on  the  Gatley  side  of  the  city  is  alto- 
gether more  rich." 

The  Ehododendron  is  the  shrub  which  seems  to  do  best  in 
the  smoky  neighbourhoods  of  these  manufacturing  towns. 
We  were  at  Bury  just  at  the  time  when  these  beautiful  plants 
were  in  full  blossom,  and  we  have  never  seen  better  examples, 
either  for  size  and  healthiness  of  the  shrubs  themselves,  or 
for  the  magnitude  and  colour  of  the  trusses  of  flowers  as  well 
as  the  individual  blossoms.  With  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  Manchester  churchyard,  all  that  we  saw  in  the  district 
were  doing  well.  Mr.  Alcook,  after  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years'  residence 
at  Bury,  says  that 
it  will  grow  sa- 
tisfactorily even 
in  the  most  smo- 
ky situations,  and 
without  any  par- 
ticular care  being 
taken  as  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  is 
planted,  while, 
curiously  enough, 
at  Evesham,  in 
W  o  r  oestershire, 
where  the  atmo- 
sphei'e  is  pure 
and  the  climate 
genial,  Ehodo- 
dendroiis  will  not 
grow.  At  Bury 
the  Wych  Elm, 
Sycamore,  Birch, 
Horse  Clieitnut, 
Turkey  Oak,  and 
Beech  do  well ; 
so  do  Laburnums 
and  Hollies,  but 
Laurels  are  not 
satisfactory.  In 
the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  town, 
however,  the  na- 
tive or  quasi- 
spontaneous  tree 
vegetation  shows 
in  many  cases  the  sad  effects  of  smoke.  The  upper 
and  younger  branches  are  naturally  the  more  early  affected, 
dying  off  at  the  tips  and  showing  symptoms  of  feeble- 
ness in  growth  ;  while  the  native  vegetation  of  hedge- 
banks  and  roadsides  is  sparse  and  monotonous.  The  small 
woods  and  doughs  are  often,  however,  remarkably  verdant, 
owing  to  the  dense  undergrowth  of  Holcus  mollis — a  Grass 
which  seems  to  luxuriate  in  the  atmosphere  which  is  fatal  to 
so  many  other  herbs,  and  literally  covers  the  ground  for  spaces 
of  considei'able  extent. 

But  bad  as  are  the  effects  of  smoke, "  worse  remains  behind." 
The  noxious  emanations  from  alkali  and  other  chemical  works 
are  far  more  disastrous  in  their  effects ;  and  Mr.  Edward 
Green,  chief  gardener  for  twenty-five  years  at  Bank  Park, 
Warrington,  has  recorded  with  painful  accuracy  the  changes 
which  have  been  caused  during  that  period  by  dense  smoke 
and  noxious  vapours.  He  has  recorded  these  changes  in  con- 
nection not  only  with  trees  but  as  regarding  shrubs  and 
undershrubs;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  extracts 
from  his  notes  as  concern  the  former  only.  Since  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing.  Conifers  have  fared  the  worst.  Pinus 
austriaca  is  the  only  Fir  which  will  exist,  and  even  this  has 
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failed  in  many  places,  while  Tew  trees  which  were  very  healthy 
fifteen  years  ago  have  given  way  :  so  that  it  would  appear  that 
Conifers  can  scarcely  exist  in  a  chemically  impure  atmo- 
sphere. We  have  lately  visited  Norton,  a  small  village  not 
more  than  four  miles  from  Runcorn,  an  important  manufac- 
turing town,  itself  only  about  eight  miles  from  Warrington : 
and  in  compauy  with  Mr.  Robert  Holland,  agent  to  Sir  Richard 
Brooke,  of  Norton  Priory,  have  inspected  different  portions  of 
the  estate.  As  is  probably  known  to  most  of  your  readers,  a 
Royal  Commission  is  still  sitting  with  the  obiect  of  investiga- 
ting the  damage  which  the  estate  has  received  from  certain 
alkali  works  ;  and  the  evidences  of  such  damage  are  painfully 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  At  Norton,  however, 
the  Scotch  Fir,  as  well  as  the  Austrian  Pine,  is  comparatively 
uninjured  by  the  gases,  while  Larches  will  not  grow.  The 
Sycamore  does  well  here,  at  any  rate,  for  a  considerable  period, 
and,  being  a  cjuick  grower,  soon  attains  a  respectable  size;  at 
Warrington,  too,  according  to  Mr.  Green,  it  stands  moderately 
well,  except  in  very  exposed  situations,  the  several  varieties 
being,  however,   very  dissimilar  in  constitution.      "  Different 

varieties  growing 
side  by  side  have 
been  observed, 
and  year  after 
year  the  same  va- 
rieties are  affect- 
ed, those  standing 
best  that  are  ear- 
liest in  foliage." 
The  Variegated 
Sycamore,  how- 
ever, is  nearly 
extinct  at  War- 
rington, where  it 
has  "  struggled 
hard."  "  I  have 
seen,"  says  Mr. 
Green,  "  the 
leaves  reappear 
three  times  in 
one  season,  after 
being  successive- 
ly d  e  s  t royed ; 
under  such  con- 
ditions the  tree 
must  eventually 
succumb.  The 
Horse  Chestnut," 
he  continues,  "  is 
fast  giving  way; 
ill  early  spring 
the  leaves  look 
very  promising, 
but  when  the 
winds  carry  the 
vapours  to  them  they  are  severely  damaged,  and  this 
occurring  from  time  to  time,  the  wood  cannot  ripen, 
and  the  ends  of  the  shoots  die."  The  Lime,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  proof  against  the  smoke  of  Manchester  and  Bury, 
cannot  stand  the  vapours  of  Warrington,  and  suffers  in  a 
similar  manner,  while  the  Ash,  Beech,  and  Lombardy  Poplar, 
which  stood  the  smoky  atmosphere  very  fairly  until  a  few 
years  ago,  have  begun  to  disappear  very  rapidly  before  the 
increased  quantity  of  noxious  vapours  which  has  recently  been 
given  off  from  forges  and  chemical  and  other  works.  The 
Weeping  Ash,  however,  is  standing  very  well,  although  the 
common  one  is  fast  decaying.  Besides  the  trees  just  named, 
the  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseudacacia),  Lilac,  Common  and  Portugal 
Laurels,  Laurustinus,  Pyrus  japonica  and  Pyracantha  may  be 
added  to  the  list  of  plants  which  have  survived  smoke,  but 
have  become  dead  or  sickly  since  the  increase  of  vapours.  At 
Norton,  Oaks  and  Beeches  are  the  principal  sufferers ;  at  War- 
rington, however,  two  Oaks  (Quercus  pedunculala  and  Q. 
Cerris)  arc  reckoned  by  Mr.  Green  among  the  more  hardy 
trees.  Some  of  the  evergreen  shrubs  are  much  disfigured  by 
chemical  products  falling  upon  them ;  but  smoke  is  probably 
quite  as  disagreeable  in  this  respect.    Mr.  Green  considers  that 
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smoke  alone  does  some  damage,  as  the  coating  of  tbe  leaves 
with  carbon  prevents  the  free  respiration  of  the  plants,  which 
are  found  to  grow  much  better  when  frequent  showers  wash 
the  dirt  off  the  leaves ;  plants  subject  to  the  exudation 
known  as  honeydew,  and  also  some  with  rough  leaves,  get 
coated  and  suffer  most.  This  was  the  case  in  Warrington 
nntil  there  was  an  increase  in  sulphurous  and  other  chemical 
emanations,  and  then  the  smooth-leaved  trees  began  to  give 
wa}-.  The  following  is  Mr.  Green's  catalogue  of  ti-ees  and 
shrubs,  planted  in  Bank  Park  two  or  three  years  ago  in  an 
exposed  situation.  The  plants  are  classified  according  to  their 
success  ;  they  constitute  a  border  400  yards  long,  with  a  west 
aspect: — (1)  Ontario  Poplar,  English  Elm,  Alder,  Plane, 
Elder,  Privet,  Hypericum,  Rhododendron,  Euonymusjaponica, 
Auouba,  Evergreen  Oak,  Holly.  (2)  Birch,  Abele,  Willow, 
Sycamore,  Turkey  Oak,  ornamental  Thorns,  Laburnum,  Dog- 
wood, Ailantus  glandulosus.  Sumach.  (3)  Double-blossomed 
Cherry,  Lilac,  White,  Yellow,  and  Spanish  Broom.  (4)  Ribes, 
Ash,  Acacia,  Azalea  pontica.  Box,  Mahonia  Aquifolium, 
Pinus  austriaca.  (5)  Walnut  and  Flowering  Ash  (very  sickly). 
(6)  Juniper  (all 
dead).  The  whole 
of  these  trees 
have  been  ex- 
posed to  smoke 
and  vapours  from 
a  series  of  works, 
extending  from 
the  south-west  to 
the  north-west, 
the  emanations 
being  of  a  very 
deleterious  cha- 
racter. We  trust 
that  the  Man- 
chester Field 
Naturalists  will 
continue  to  de- 
vote attention  to 
this  most  impor- 
tant subject  of 
the  growth  of 
trees  in  towns ; 
and  we  shall  look 
with  interest  for 
their  next  report, 
which  we  believe 
will  contain 
much  additional 
information  bear- 
ing upon  the 
matter  in  ques- 
tion. J.  B. 


Pilocereua  fossulatus  CHoullet:)  in  flower, 


Filocereus  fossulatus  (HouUeti).— This  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  plants  in  the  cenus  to  which  it  belongs;  it  ia  known  in 
some  collections  as  P.  Celsianus,  but  it  ia  a  stronger  grower  than 
that  kind,  and  ia  crowned  with  more  and  longer  tafts  of  white  hair, 
which,  however,  on  the  old  plants  disappear,  vanishing  gradually  aa 
growth  increases.  I  only  once  saw  its  flowers,  which  closed  in  about 
three  hours  after  they  first  opened.  They  are  blackiah-green  or 
monse-cclonred,  and  are  produced  nearer  the  top  than  in  the  Cereuses. 
It  likes  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  will  succeed  in  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  Has  any  one  seen  the  Old  Man  Cactns  (P. 
senilis)  in  flower  in  this  country  ?  There  is  something  so  weird- 
looking  about  these  Old  Men  Cacti  that  one  feels  half  inclined  to 
question  them  as  to  their  origin  and  utility.  Their  individuality  ia 
so  striking  that  to  many  people  they  are  full  of  interest. — J. 
Ckouchek,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith. 


Bird's-nest  in  a  Hnman  Skull.— The  cases  of  birds  building  in  hothou  es 
recorded  in  Thb  CtAbden  have  brought  to  my  mind  an  instance  perhaps  still 
more  remarkable.  When  at  Hockwold  Hall  in  Norfolk,  five  or  sis  years  ago, 
one  of  the  workmen  brought  me  a  human  skull,  which  ho  had  dug  up.  Owing 
to  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and  its  pecuhar  shape,  I  hung  it  up  in  tho 
potting  shed  on  a  nail  by  the  wall,  when  some  time  after  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  wren  fly  out  of  it,  and  on  taking  it  down  found  that  it  had  built  its  nest 
in  it,  and  laid  four  or  five  eggs,— F.  Tibbeii  Chilvebs,  Munstanton, 


THE     AMATEUR'S      GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINBS. 
rine-leaved  Plants. — One  of  the  greatest  evidences  of  an 
improved  taste  in  gardening  matters  ia  the  estimation  in  which  fine- 
leaved  plants  are  now  generally  held,  so  different  from  the  prevailing 
taste  that  so  long  existed  in  growing  little  in  our  greenhouses  save 
blooming  subjects,  amongst  which  those  producing  the  most  gaudy 
flowers  were  often  awarded  the  preference.  For  room  and  window 
deooi'ation,  many  plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  are 
much  better  adapted  than  the  majority  of  flowering  subjects,  not 
only  for  the  effect  they  produce,  but,  on  account  of  their  enduring 
character.  Many  amateurs  who  only  possess  a  cool  greenhouse  are 
under  the  impression  that  there  are  comparatively  few  fine. leaved 
plants  that  they  can  grow,  supposing  that  most  of  these  require  a 
stove  or  intermediate.house  for  their  cultivation ;  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  as  there  are  numbers  of  handsome  variegated-leaved 
plants,  in  addition  to  those  with  green  foliage,  that  vie  in  their  ele. 
ganoe  of  form,  or  the  beautiful  colours  of  their  leaves,  with  many 
from  tropical  countries.  Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  varie. 
gated-leaved  subjects  suitable  for  a  greenhouse  ia  the  Japanese  Eurya 
latifolia  variegata,  a  plant  almost  hardy  in  the  south  of   England, 

but  particularly 
suited  for  green, 
house  culture ;  the 
centres  of  the 
leaves,  which  are 
about  the  size  of 
those  of  an  Orange, 
and  similar  in  sub. 
stance,  are  bright 
green,  margined 
with  white  when 
fully  matured, 
tinged  with  red 
whilst  young ;  the 
habit  of  the  plant 
is  not  unlike  that 
of  Croton  variega. 
tum,  to  which  it  ia 
quite  equal  in  ap. 
pearance ;  it  is 
easily  grown,  sue. 
ceeding  well  in 
either  peat  or  loam, 
to  which  a  mode, 
rate  amount  of 
sand  has  been 
added.  Drain  the 
pots  well  ;  aa  it  ia 
a  free  rooter,  care 
must  be  taken  that 
it  never  wants  for 
water.  The  plant 
ia  of  a  naturally 
pyramidal  habit, 
bra  nching  freely 
without  much 
shoot  pinching.  It 
is  little  subject  to  insects,  but  should  bo  syringed  freely  with  clean 
water  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  growing  aeason  to  keep  it  free 
from  red  spider,  which  will  sometimes  attack  it.  Whilst  small,  it  ia 
a  capital  plant  for  a  sunny  window. 

Abutilons.— A.  vexillarinm  variegatum  is  a  small.leaved,  varie. 
gated  variety,  which,  in  addition  to  its  handsome  foliage,  bears  very 
attractive  flowers.  A.  Thompsoni  has  a  fine  appearance  intermixed 
with  flowering  subjects  on  a  greenhouse  stage  ;  it  looks  the  best  for 
this  purpose  grown  on  a  single  stem  some  2  ft.  or  2V  ft.  in  height,  in 
which  condition  it  can  be  had  in  a  6-in.  or  7.in.  pot ;  both  these  plants 
are  of  the  eaaieat  possible  growth,  succeeding  in  ordinary  loam  to 
which  has  been  added  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand  ;  cuttings  put  in 
now  from  half.ripened  wood  will  make  plants  quite  large  enough  for  tho 
above  purpose  next  summer,  after  which  they  can  be  headed  down 
or  replaced  by  young  ones  annually  prepared. 

Aralias. — The  gold  and  silver  variegated  forms  of  Aralia  Sie. 
boldi  grown  to  single  stems  are  handsome  plants  ;  they  have  ample 
palmate  foliage,  thrive  well  in  any  ordinary  soil,  and  are  best  raised 
from  cuttings  taken  off  with  a  heel  from  plants  that  have  been  headed 
down  ;  they  strike  readily  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  procurable 
5  in.  or  6  in.  in  length,  inserted  in  small  pots  in  sand,  kept  moist  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  in  a  little  heat.  A.  reticulata  ia  an  elegant, 
growing,  haudsome.leaved  species,  of  much  more  slender  habit  than 
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the  preceding ;  it  does  well  in  peaty  soil,  not  requiring  so  mucli  root, 
room  aa  the  above-mentioned  kinds. 

Aspidistra  lurida  variegata. — This  is  an  evergreen  herba- 
ceous  plant  that  attains  a  height  of  2J  ft. ;  the  leaves  are  lanceolate 
in  form,  stout  and  persistent,  marked  longitudinally  with  broad  bauds 
of  green  and  white  in  about  equal  proportions;  it  is  easily  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots  at  any  time  when  not  in  active  growth  ;  it 
will  succeed  with  the  simplest  treatment  in  ordinary  garden  loam. 
It  is  one  of  the  beat  room  plants,  the  foliage  remaining  in  good  con. 
dition  in  an  ungenial  atmosphere  longer  than  most  plants ;  when  so 
used  it  should  be  syringed  and  sponged  occasionally  to  free  it  from 
dust. 

Centaureas. — C.  argentea,  0.  Clementei,  and  C.  ragueina  aaso. 
ciate  well  with  other  plants,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  the  window 
of  a  living  room.  Seeds  sown  at  the  present  time,  or  within  the 
next  two  months,  will  make  healthy  plants  for  the  ensuing  season 
if  grown  in  any  ordinary  soil  in  6-in.  pots. 

Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata  is  another  easily.grown, 
variegated  plant  of  a  somewhat  soft-wooded  character  ;  for  decorative 
purposes  it  looks  beat  grown  up  with  a  single  shoot  tied  to  a  neat 
stick,  stopping  it  from  time  to  time  to  induce  it  to  break  outside 
branches,  which  also  occasionally  should  have  their  points  nipped  out 
to  produce  a  sufficiently  compact  habit ;  it  strikes  best  from  com. 
paratively  soft  young  shoots,  produced  from  branches  that  have  been 
stopped,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  inserting  them,  half-a-dozen  together, 
in  i-in.  pots  in  sandy  soil  in  a  little  warmth,  kept  moist  and  covered 
with  a  propagating  glass  ;  any  common  soil,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand,  will  answer  its  requirements. 

Pliormium  tenax  variegatum  (Variegated  New  Zealand 
Flax). — This  is  a  tall-growing,  evergreen,  herbaceous  plant,  with 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  common  English  Iris ;  they  rise  to 
a  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  are  striped  longitudinally  with  yellowish- 
white  over  about  one-third  the  surface,  the  rest  green.  From  its 
erect  habit  of  growth  it  looks  well  mixed  with  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
or  other  ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  for  which  parpoae  it  is  much 
better  confined  to  moderate-sized  (say  8. in.  orlO-in.)  pots,  than  when 
grown  in  masses,  such  as  often  seen  when  exhibited.  It  is  easily 
managed,  succeeding  perfectly  in  loam,  to  which  add  a  little  leaf, 
mould  and  sand ;  it  is  increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  which  opera, 
tion  should  be  performed  before  growth  commences  in  the  spring. 

Yuccas. — Y.  variegata,  Y.  quadricolor,  and  Y.  Stokesi,  all  forms 
of  the  Aloe. leaved  variegated  Yucca,  are  amongst  the  best  and  most 
enduring  of  fine.leaved  greenhouse  plants  ;  the  two  latter  species  are 
of  comparatively  dwarf  habit,  and  are  many  years  before  they  get 
too  large  for  even  a  small  house ;  they  will  succeed  well  in  either  peat 
or  loam,  made  sufficiently  porous  by  the  addition  of  saud  ;  they  may 
be  increased  from  suckers,  which  the  plants  at  times,  but  not  always, 
throw  up  from  the  root ;  if  these  be  severed  in  the  spring  from  the 
parent  stock,  they  will  generally  be  found  to  have  some  roots  ;  they 
should  be  placed  singly  in  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold  them,  and 
kept  if  possible  in  a  little  warmth  until  they  have  commenced  growth 
and  got  established.  Any  old  specimens  that  have  got  naked  and 
bare  at  the  bottom  should  have  their  heads  taken  off  either  early  in 
the  season  or  at  the  present  time,  removing  a  few  of  the  bottom 
leaves,  inserting  in  pots  sufficiently  large  to  hold  them,  in  a  mixture 
of  half  sand  and  loam,  keeping  them  a  little  confiued  until  they  have 
rooted,  but  not  too  moiat  for  fear  of  causing  them  to  rot ;  if  the  por. 
tion  of  stem  remaining  be  cut  into  pieces  1  in.  long,  and  these  be 
put  half  their  depth  in  sandy  soil  in  pots  placed  in  a  little  warmth 
and  kept  just  moiat,  they  will  root  through  the  winter,  the  stump 
left  will  break  up  from  the  bottom,  or  the  stool,  after  heading  down, 
may  be  allowed  to  remain,  when  if  the  roots  just  receive  enonch 
water  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,  it  will  break  out  young 
growths,  which,  when  they  have  made  half-a-dozen  leaves  each,  may 
be  taken  oS  with  a  heel  and  struck  singly.  Y.  filamentosa  variegata 
is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  plant,  and  although  hardy  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  never  so  handsome  when  grown  out-of. 
doors  aa  when  in  a  pot  under  glass,  for  the  leaves  in  the  open  air  are 
short  and  erect,  whereas  when  cultivated  indoors  they  attain  double 
the  length  and  curve  in  an  elegant  manner,  the  plant  altogether 
growing  much  larger  than  outside.  Though  long  in  the  country, 
through  the  great  demand  there  has  been  for  it,  it  is  anything  but 
plentiful,  a  circumstance  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  majority 
of  people  being  ignorant  as  to  the  best  mode  of  propagating  it. 
Any  one  possessing  a  stout  plant  should  now  take  it  out  of  the  pot, 
shake  away  the  whole  of  the  soil,  and  then  remove  all  the  strongest 
leaves,  cutting  them  clean  away  from  the  underground  stem.  The 
thicker  roots  should  then  be  cut  up  into  pieces  1  in.  in  length  and 
inserted  1  in.  apart  in  pots  drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
half  sand  or  loam,  or  saud  and  peat,  dibbling  them  in  so  as  to 
leave  nothing  above  the  surface  except  the  extreme  upper  end ;  they 


should  then  be  gently  watered  and  at  once  placed  in  a  moderate  hot. 
bed,  or  in  any  house  or  pit  where  they  will  be  kept  a  little  warm  ;  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  they  will  commence  growth,  form, 
ing  small  crowns,  at  the  same  time  making  root-fibres ;  they  may 
thus  be  kept  on  growing  through  the  autumn,  when  they  should  be 
moved  singly  into  small  pots,  or  if  there  be  not  the  means  of  keeping 
them  during  the  winter  in  a  temperature  of  50'  or  60°,  they  had 
better  not  be  potted  until  spring.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer  they  will  make  good  plants.  The  old  plant  thus  partially 
deprived  of  its  roots  should  immediately  be  placed  in  the  same  or  a 
smaller  pot,  and  put  where  it  will  get  a  little  warmth  till  it  is  re- 
established in  growth. 

Acacias. — Amongst  handsome  green.leaved  subjects  suitable  for 
greenhouse  decoration  may  be  named  Acacia  lophantha,  a  plant  with 
elegant  Fern-like  leaves,  which  may  be  grown  to  a  very  large  size, 
but  for  the  purpose  under  consideration  amateurs  will  find  it  much 
more  useful  confined  to  a  single  stem  in  pots  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in 
diameter ;  it  is  one  of  the  freest  of  free  growers,  doing  well  in  either 
sandy  peat  or  loam ;  it  can  be  increased  from  either  seeds  or  cuttings 
put  in  now  in  a  hotbed  and  kept  on  growing  through  the  autumn. 
Aralia  crassifolia,  A.  leptophylla,  aud  A.  quinquefolia  are  all  hand- 
some plants  ;  they,  too,  look  the  best  confined  to  a  single  stem,  as 
the  leaves  are  of  a  persistent  nature.  If  kept  clear  from  insects  they 
will  remain  fresh  down  to  the  base  of  the  plants  until  they  have 
attained  a  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  they  are  not  quite  so  free  to 
strike  as  some  things,  but  with  these,  as  almost  everything  else  that 
does  not  root  readily,  amateurs  will  succeed  the  best  by  making  cut. 
tings  of  the  young  shoots  that  break  after  a  plant  has  been  partially 
cut  down.  When  these  are  removed  entire  from  the  old  wood  that 
has  produced  them,  that  is,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  as  is  understood  by 
this  process,  few  will  fail  to  root ;  put  in  small  pots,  kept  warm,  and  a 
little  moist,  aud  covered  with  a  propagating  glass,  they  will  make 
good  plants  in  a  single  season. 

Dracffina  indivisa  is  a  plant  of  large  growth,  but  one  of  the 
most  elegant  subjects  in  existence,  suitable  for  occupying  a  central 
position  in  an  amateur's  greenhouse.  If  small  plants  be  obtained 
now  or  in  the  spring,  and  moved  on  into  larger  pots  as  they  require 
it,  they  will  go  on  for  years  until  they  have  attained  a  height  of  8  ft. 
or  10  ft.  Evergreen  plants  of  this  sort  must  never  be  allowed  to 
want  for  water  at  the  roots ;  a  Geranium  or  Fuchsia,  if  left  to  get 
so  dry  as  to  cause  it  to  flag,  although  in  nowise  benefited  by  it, 
is  generally  not  much  worse;  but  subjects  of  this  description,  whose 
leaves  are  of  a  persistent  nature,  it  causes  the  lowest  near  the  base 
to  decay  and  fall  off  prematurely — a  condition  which  destroys  half 
the  beauty  of  the  specimens.  This  Dracasna  should  be  well  syringed 
on  both  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves  once  a  week  during 
summer,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  to  which  it  is  somewhat 
liable,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  gain  a  footing,  will  soon  affect  the 
bottom  leaves,  so  as  to  make  the  plant  bare  at  the  base.  GreviUea 
robusta  is  another  Fern.like  plant  of  the  most  elegant  description, 
and  will  succeed  well  in  every  way,  both  as  to  propagation  and  after 
management,  if  treated  as  recommended  for  Aralias. 

Lomatias. — L.  elegantissima,  heterophylla,  silaifolia,  and  ferru. 
giuea  are  all  beautiful  plants  ;  they  are  of  a  hard-wooded,  slow, 
growing  nature,  aud  are  years  before  they  get  too  large  for  even  a 
small  house.  They  are  easily  grown  in  loam  or  peat,  but  are  rather 
difficult  to  propagate;  cuttings  in  a  half-ripened  condition,  obtained 
from  shoots  that  have  been  cut  back,  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel 
and  put  singly  in  small  pota  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat — keep 
warm  and  cover  with  a  bell-glasa.  They  sometimes  take  months  to 
form  roots  ;  when  they  are  plentifully  furnished  with  these,  move 
into  pots  a  size  or  two  larger ;  they  do  not  at  any  time  require  a 
great  amount  of  root-room. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    MY    DIART. 
By  W.  Q.  PEAQNELL. 

August  13.— Sowing  Elack.seeded  Brown  Cos,  Stanstead  Park 
and  All  the  Year  Round  Lettuces.  Putting  iu  cuttings  of  Heliotrope, 
Fuchsia,  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniums.  Planting  Endive  and  Lettuce. 
Preparing  soil  for  Pine-apples ;  potting  and  re-arranging  the  Black 
Jamaica  Pine-apples.  Cutting  back  Laurels  and  other  shrubs  over, 
hanging  the  walks  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  Stopping  the  laterals 
through  all  the  Vineries ;  watering  Celery,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Cab. 
bage,  and  Walcheren  Broccoli,  the  weather  being  dry. 

Aug.  14. — Sowing  Sweet  Basil  in  pots,  also  Mustard  and  Cress. 
Potting  a  few  more  Cinerarias  and  Primulas.  Putting  in  Pelargonium 
cuttings.   Putting  one  houae-f  uU  of  Smooth.leaved  Cayenne  Pines  into 
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fruiting  pots,  using  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  and  adding  abun. 
dauce  of  silver  sand.  Mowing.  Clearing  off  Strawberry  runners. 
Watering  the  Pines  all  througb;  also  Carrots,  Onions,  Celery,  Lettuces, 
Endive,  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  plants. 

Aug.  15.—  Sowing  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  Turnips. 
Potting  Cyclamens  and  Coleus.  Patting  in  a  few  more  Centaurea 
cuttings.  Lifting  Ashtop  Fluke  Potatoes.  Thinning  Spinach, 
Lettuce,  and  Endive.  Turning  manure  previously  mixed  with  salt 
and  soot  for  general  crops.  Mowing,  weeding,  and  cleaning  in  the 
pleasure  grounds.  Gathering  first  out-door  Peaches.  Watering 
carpet  bedding  plants,  also  the  early  Peach.house,  Scarlet  Runner 
and  Dwarf  Beans. 

Aug.  16. — Potting  and  re-arrauging  a  large  house  of  Smooth, 
leaved  Cayenne  Pines.  Patting  tiffany  over  Vinery  lights  to  keep 
off  wasps  and  flies.  Looking  over  the  Peach  trees  and  removing  nails, 
ties,  and  leaves,  where  not  required.  Picking  over  carpet  bedding. 
Turning  manure  for  a  Mushroom  bed.  Mowing,  weeding  and  clear. 
ing  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  Watering  late  Peas,  Celery,  and 
Strawberry  runners  on  turf. 

Aug.  17. — Sowing  last  crop  of  Spinach ;  also  Mustard  and 
Cress.  Covering  the  Peach  walls  with  netting.  Palling  up  all 
spring-sown  Onions  and  laying  them  out  with  the  roots  upwards  to 
dry.  Lifting  part  of  a  collection  of  Potatoes.  Clearing  off  a 
batch  of  Broad  Beans.  Watering  Peas,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Endive,  and 
Strawberry  runners ;  also  Pines. 

Aug.  18. — Potting  and  putting  away  Pine  suckers.  Looking 
over  all  the  Vineries,  and  taking  off  laterals  and  the  shanked  berries. 
Renovating  manure  linings  round  all  frames.  Picking  over  and 
weeding  the  carpet  bedding.  Cleaning  the  gravel  walks  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Clearing  off  a  piece  of  Peas  and  hoeing  the  ground 
ready  for  other  crops.  Cleaning  up  mould-yard,  sheds,  tools,  &c. 
Fruit  in  use  for  dessert : — Pines,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs, 
Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples. 


SEASONABLE    NOTES. 

Late  Gathering  of  S.h.ubarb. — Rhubarb  should  only  be 
gathered  sparingly  after  this  date.  I  have  known  plantations 
seriously  injured  by  clearing  off  the  late  crop  for  wine  making. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  assuredly  convince  any  one  that  a  cer. 
tain  amount  of  foliage  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  development  of 
the  buds  or  eyes  for  next  year's  supply. 

Sowing  Winter  Onions. — The  first  or  second  week  in"  August 
is  the  best  period  for  sowing  Winter  Onions.  A  well-drained,  well- 
cultivated  plot  should  be  selected,  but  if  in  good  heart  it  need  not  be 
freshly  manured.  In  addition  to  the  Tripoli  varieties,  sow  a  good 
breadth  of  Spanish,  Globe,  and  James'  Keeping  for  transplanting 
early  in  spring.  This  is  the  only  plan  in  difiicnlt  situations  and 
seasons  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  large  bulbs.  South  of  London  the 
sowing  of  the  three  latter  kinds  I  have  named  may  be  delayed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The  Silver-skinned  is  a  good  kind 
also  for  autumn  sowing,  as  it  turns  in  quickly  in  spring. 

Sowing  Winter  Spinach.. — It  is  well  to  make  two  or  three 
sowings  of  Winter  Spinach  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  so,  commencing 
at  the  present  time.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy,  retentive  cha- 
racter, at  least  one  of  the  sowings  should  be  made  on  the  driest  and 
warmest  spot  available,  as  it  not  untrequently  happens,  daring  a  wet 
or  cold  winter  (unless  some  such  precaution  be  taken)  that  a  great 
number  of  the  plants  will  perish.  Ground  that  has  not  been  deeply 
dug  just  previous  to  sowing  is  usually  less  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
consequently  warmer  in  winter  than  if  freshly  and  deeply  stirred. 
I  am  speaking  of  heavy  land  only.  E.  Hobday. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Bush  Fruits. — These  generally  have  been  a  fine  crop,  and  are 
being  now  cleared  off  with  great  rapidity ;  indeed,  ere  this  appears 
in  print,  the  bulk  will  have  been  marketed.  In  spite  of  recent  rains 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered  in  good  dry  condition,  and  as  a  rule,  in  well- 
cultivated  gardens,  it  is  exceedingly  fine.  Black  Currants  are  paying 
well  this  year,  bringing  to  the  grower  33.  6d.  per  strike  of  16  lb.  of 
fruit.  At  this  price  few  crops  can  pay  better,  as  the  Black  Currant 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  regular  croppers,  but  is  easily  cultivated. 
Fine  young  clean  bushes  of  about  five  or  sis  years  old,  kept  well 
thinned  and  shortened  back,  have  produced  really  superb  crops  ;  I 
have  seen  nothing  better  as  a  paying  crop  this  season  than  long  lines 
of  such  bushes  as  these  at  6  ft.  apart,  and  single  rows  of  stout  Straw- 
berry  plants  between.  Gooseberries  sold  well  whilst  green,  and 
although  not  a  heavy  crop  the  berries  were  exceedingly  fine ;  the  ripe 


fruit  is  now  fetching  33.  6d.  per  strike,  and  selling  freely ;  the 
favourite'sorts  are  Crown  Bob  and  Lancashire  Lad.  Red  Currants 
are  but  sparingly  grown  in  this  locality,  but  as  the  old  fruit  gardens 
around  London  are  being  crowded  out  by  builders,  the  supply  will 
gradually  fall  off,  and  more  bushes  must  be  planted  to  meet  the 
inevitable  demand  ;  the  Houghton  Castle  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
Red  Currants  for  market  work.  With  Red  Currants  should  be  grown 
Raspberries,  as  both  are  simultaneously  inquired  for.  One  of  the 
very  best  of  all  market  Raspberries  is  Northumberland  Fillbasket. 

Winter  Greens. — The  proverbial  "oldest  inhabitant"  almost 
fails  to  remember  a  more  favourable  season  for  the  setting  out  of 
Winter  Greens  than  this  has  been.  Curiously  enough,  also,  the  greater 
part  of  the  plants  in  the  seed-beds  were  comparatively  free  from 
the  fly  in  the  spring.  Potatoes  are  more  commonly  intercropped 
with  Winter  Greens  than  are  Peas,  as  the  pickers  amidst  the  latter 
do  the  young  plants  considerable  mischief ;  the  Peas  can  also  be 
gathered  soon  enough  to  allow  the  ground  to  be  ploughed  and  the 
plants  well  established  for  the  winter  supply.  Brussels  Sprouts  are 
usually  put  out  at  about  3|  ft.  apart,  with  a  row  of  Runner  Beans 
sown  between.  Brussels  Sprouts  have  little  market  value  unless  got 
out  early,  and  induced  by  plenty  of  room  and  manure  to  make  a  very 
robust  growth  during  the  summer.  The  principal  Winter  Green 
crops  of  the  Brassica  family  grown  for  market  are  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Sprouting  Broccoli,  White  Broccoli,  Drumhead,  Savoy,  and  Enfield 
Market  Cabbages,  and  Coleworts ;  other  spare  ground  is  filled  with 
Winter  Spinach  (a  good  paying  crop,  if  well  grown)  and  White 
Turnips.  Sowings  of  both  these  should  be  made  at  once  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  crop ;  and  if  showers  continue,  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  plenty  of  Turnips  ready  for  winter  consumption. 

Peas.— The  Pea  crop  has  been  one  of  the  best  known  for  many 
years,  in  spite  of  late  frosts  and  cold  chilling  winds.      The  light 
showers  that  fell  during  the  latter  part  of    June,  and  the  heavier 
rains  since,  assisted  materially  to  set  the  bloom  and  swell  the  pois. 
Peas  have  been  fetching  various  prices,  ranging  from  33.  to  63.  per 
bushel,  according  to  time  and  quality,  and  the  result  has  always  been 
remunerative.     Peas  are  less  time  in  the  ground  and  are,  as  a  crop, 
less  risky  than  Potatoes  ;  the  earlier  kinds  are  cleared  off  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  July,  and  all  the  main  growths  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  thus  leaving  the  ground  at  liberty  for  a  second  crop  quite 
early  in  the  summer.     Sorts  do  not  greatly  change,  the  principal 
varieties   being   Sangster's  No.  1,   Harrison's  Glory  (a  dwarf  early 
round  blue),  Laxton's  Supreme  (a  robust  kind  that  crops  well),  and 
Veitch's  Perfection  (a  tall  marrow) .  The  three  first  kinds  are  hardy,  but 
deficient  in  flavour,  and  are  grown  chiefly  because  they  are  hardy  and 
sato  croppers.     It  is  rather  singular  that  so  few  of  our  fine  dwarf 
marrows  have  come  into  use  generally  for  market  cultivation  ;  such 
excellent  garden  sorts  as  Premier,  Best  of  All,  Omega,  G.  F.  Wilson, 
and  others,  are  scarcely  known  in   market  gardens,  yet_  they  are  all 
good  croppers,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  productive  than  Veitch's  Perfeo. 
tion.     Perhaps  they  have  not  yet  been  brought  down  to  the  market 
growers'  price,  or  perchance  to  many  they  are  unheard-of  novelties. 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  obviate  this  want  of  acquaintance  with 
good  dwarf  marrows  by  furnishing  some  growers  with  small  quanti. 
ties  of  sorts  that  appear  to  me  to  be  both  well  suited  for  market 
work  and  superior  to  the  sorts  generally  grown,  and  during  the  pre- 
sent season  have  induced  one   grower  who  sends   to   market  some 
thousands  of  bushels  annually  to  sow  in  an  open  field  several  kinds  so 
as   to   give   them  the   test  of   field  culture.     Of    these  there  were 
included  both  Laxton's  Unique  and  William  the  First,  the  former  a 
dwarf  selection  from  the  latter.    Perhaps  the  ono  is  as  much  too 
dwarf  as  the  other  is  too  tall,  but  as  Unique  can  be  sown  at  20  in. 
apart,  wants  but  little  handling,  and  is  a  real  first  early,  I  thiukit  is 
a  most  useful  market  kind,  in  which  opinion  the  grower  coincided, 
and  decided  upon  giving  it  a  trial  nest  year.     In  immediate  succes- 
sion came  Dean's  Dwarf  Marrow,  a  new  first  early  marrow  of  the 
Advancer  type,  but  dwarfer,  hardier,  and  a  better  cropper;    this 
grows  20  in.  in  height,  and  is  of  the  finest  quality.     Of  other  kinds 
in  immediate  succession  came  Robert  Fenn,  Dr.  Maclean,  Premier, 
James's  Prolific,  East  Anglian,  Market  Favourite,  and  Omega.     Of  - 
these  East  Anglian  and  Market  Favourite  are  nearly  allied  to  Supreme, 
and  are  of    similar  quality ;    Robert   Fenn  is  a  very  large-podded, 
dwarf  marrow,  20  in.  in  height,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  of  the  finest 
flavour,  evidently  well    suited    for    the  market.      In  the   field  Dr. 
Maclean  grows  2J  ft.  in  height,  as  does  also  Premier ;  these  Peas 
closely  assimilate  in  general  character,  but  Dr.   Maclean  has  rather 
longer  pods  ;  both,  however,  proved  to  be  flne  market  Peas.     James's 
Prolific,  although  productive  of  fine  pods,  affords  but  one  good  picking 
in  the  field  j  Omega,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  first-class  late  Pea.  2  ft.  in 
height,  crops  heavily,  the  pods  rich  deep  green,  well  filled,  and  of 
fine  flavour.     Dean's  Dwarf  Marrow  and  Robert  Fenn  are  not  yet  in 
commerce;  but  Dr.  Maclean,  Premier,  and  Omega  may  be  safely 
recommended  as  good  market  marrows.  ^-  D. 
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LILIUM    THOMPSONIANUM. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  be  told  that  the  plant  o£  which  the 
annexed  is  a  representation  is  sometimes  a  Lily,  and  some- 
times a  Fritillary.  It  has  been  alternately  referred  to  the 
genera  Liliuni  and  Fritillaria  by  different  botanists,  and  even 
now  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  found  a  permanent  resting- 
place;  it  is  one  of  those  plants  which  puzzle  botanists,  and  it 
illustrates  the  fact  that  it  is  often  as  difficult  to  characterize 
genera  as  it  is  to  define  species.  It  reminds  us  that  there 
are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  in  Nature,  and  that  all  Orders, 
Genera,  and  Species  are  more  or  less  artificial,  and  liable  to  be 
disturbed  in  their  limitations  by  new  forms  found  in  a  wild 
state  or  raised  in  gardens.  Admitting  this  law,  we  must 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  all  definitions  of  groups  of  plants 
of  whatever  degree  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  according  to 
the  views  of  their  authors ;  therefore,  when  we  get  a  plant 
like  the  present,  which  is  intermediate  in  character  between 
two  otherwise  easily-defined  genera,  botanists  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  disagree  as  to  what  it  should  be  called.  For  conveni- 
ence it  must  have  a  name,  and  in  giving  it  a  name  several 
things  have  to  be  considered — amongst  others,  whether,  seeing 
that  it  is  intermediate  between  two  previously  distinct  genera, 
these  two  genera  should  be  united;  whether  a  new  genus 
should  be  established  for  this  troublesome  plant ;  or  whether 
it  should  be  referred  to  one  of  the  existing  genera.  And 
the  proper  course  to  be  followed  appears  to  be  that  which 
least  upsets  existing  nomenclature  or  unduly  increases  the 
number  of  genera.  Our  plant  was  originally  described  by 
David  Don  (•'  Prodromus  Flora3  Nepalensis  "j  as  Fritillaria 
macrophylla,  and  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  revision  of  the  Tulipeaj 
("  Linnean  Society's  Journal,"  vol.  xiv.),  retains  this  name  for 
it,  placing  it  in  a  sub-genus  having  the  floral  characters  of 
Lilium  and  the  scariously-coated  bulbs  and  distinctly  three- 
lobed  style  of  Fritillaria.  Messrs.  Loddiges  imported  and 
flowered  it  about  the  year  1814,  and  it  was  figured  in  the 
"  Botanical  Register  "  under  the  name  of  Lilium  Thompsoni- 
anum.  Previously,  however,  D.  Don  had  described  a  second 
variety  or  state  in  Royle's  "  Illustrations  of  Indian  Plants," 
t.  92,  as  Fritillaria  Thompsouiana.  Some  years  after  its  first 
appearance  in  English  gardens,  Strachey  re-introduced  it  from 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  where  it  occurs  up  to  an  elevation 
of  8000  ft. ;  and  in  1853  it  flowered  at  Kew,  and  was  figured 
in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  4725,  as  Lilium  roseum.  Al- 
though the  figures  quoted  represent  difiierent  varieties,  it  was 
not  disputed  that  they  should  be  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
species ;  hence  the  value  of  this  somewhat  complicated 
synonymy  to  Lily  growers.  In  different  collections  some  of 
these  various  names  are  still  in  use,  and  there  is  always  a  risk 
of  purchasing  or  otherwise  obtaining  at  some  trouble  a  plant 
that  one  already  possesses  under  another  name,  unless  one 
knows  that  certain  names  belong  to  the  same  species.  With 
limited  means  or  space  it  is  vexing  to  be  taken  in  in  this 
way.  Respecting  the  development  of  the  bulb  of  this  species 
and  its  propagation  from  bulblets,  Duchartre  has  written 
very  fully  in  the  "  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  serie  5, 
vol.  xvi.,  and  his  paper  is  illustrated  with  three  plates.  Mr. 
Biker's  description,  drawn  up  from  a  number  of  dried  and 
living  plants,  will  aid  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  general  range 
of  variability  of  this  species :— Bulb  ovoid,  1  in.  thick,  clothed 
with  several  soarious  coats  2  in.  or  more  in  length,  striped  on 
the  outside,  and  bearing  bulblets  in  their  axils  ;  stem  1|  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high,  erect,  round,  and  smooth;  leaves  twenty  to  "thirty, 
directed  upwards,  narrow,  bearing  bulblets  in  their  axils,  lower 
ones  crowded,  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  3  lines  to  -t  lines  broad, 
upper  ones  looser  and  shorter;  flower-spike  12  in.  to  18  in. 
long,  bearing  six  to  thirty  flowers ;  flowers,  when  expanded, 
3  in.  to  i  in.  across,  lower  ones  nodding,  upper  ones  smaller, 
half  erect ;  a  native  of  Afghanistan  and  the  North-west  Hima- 
layas. There  is  only  one  other  species  of  this  sub-genus 
(F.  Hookeri),  and  this  is  very  closely  allied,  differing  more  in 
size  and  in  the  shape  of  the  perianth  segments  than  in  any- 
thing else.  This  is  a  native  of  Sikklm  Himalaya,  where  Dr. 
Hooker  collected  it  at  an  altitude  of  from  9000  ft.  to  10,000  ft. 
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Concerning  the  cultivation  of  this  Lily,  Dr.  Wallace  of  Col- 
chester writes  to  us  as  follows  : — As  there  has  been  a  difficulty 
experienced  in  flowering  this  Lily  in  Europe,!  subjoin  a  commu- 
nication from  a  correspondent,  since  dead,  in  which  its  native 
habitat  and  mode  of  growth  are  described.  The  elevation  of  the 
locality  of  Lilium  roseum  (Thompsonianum)  about  Mussoorie 
varies  from  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  on  the  outer  or  southern  spurs 
running  down  towards  the  plains.  Latitude  about  26°  N.  The 
temperature  of  these  slopes  in  March  and  April,  which  is  the 
flowering  season  of  this  species,  is  frequently  very  warm,  and 
the  earth,  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil,  retains  considerable 
heat.  At  this  season  refreshing  showers  are  usually  frequent. 
The  plants  are  always  as  a  rule  found  growing  upon  the  slopes, 
and  I  might  say  never  in  flat  ground.  The  surface-soil  to  a 
depth  of  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  is  a  rich  vegetable  mould  composed 
of  decayed  leaves  and  grasses,  acting  like  a  top-dressing; 
beneath  this  is  a  bed  of  small  broken  fragments  of  limestone, 
through  which  the  flower-stalks  descend  to  the  bulb,  which  is 
formed  in  what  may  be  termed  a  fine  limestone  sand.  This 
becomes  from  the  bulb  upwards  to  the  surface  coarser  and 
coarser,  the  bulb  lying  at  various  depths,  sometimes  near  the 
surface  and  sometimes  -4  in.  or  5  in.  deep.  From  the  slope  of 
the  hillside  and  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil  the  drainage  is 
perfect,  but  the  sand  is  by  no  means  so  dry  as  to  be  devoid  of 
moisture.  Some  European  cultivators  are  inclined  to  cavil  at 
my  saying  that  these  bulbs  do  not  thrive  well  in  earth,  although 
at  the  same  time  they  prove  me  to  be  correct,  from  their  state- 
ment that  their  bulbs  so  treated  are  annually  exhausted  and 
rot  away,  leaving  only  a  number  of  small  bulblets  in  their 
place.  Now  I  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  bulb  can  never 
be  reared  in  earth,  because  I  have  myself  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so :  but  then  the  soil  was  carefully  kept  from 
too  much  moisture.  I  can  but  record  what  I  see  to  be  the 
mode  of  treatment  to  which  Nature  resorts,  and  I  do  not  seek 
to  improve  or  teach  her.  The  natural  soil  is  a  fine,  highly 
porous,  limestone  gravel,  becoming  a  limestone  sand  as  it 
descends ;  it  is  often  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  and  beneath  it 
runs  a  belt  of  greenstone,  by  which  when  the  hills  were 
upraised  the  limestone  was  crushed  into  fragments  of  every 
size,  and  in  some  places,  instead  of  the  limestone,  we  encounter 
an  outcrop  of  greenstone,  or  a  deep  bed  of  finely-comminuted 
Lydian  scone.  Nature  then  points  out  that  the  pi-oper  soil  for 
this  species  is  a  porous  limestone  gravel,  with  a  top-dressing 
of  fine,  rich  vegetable  mould ;  but  if,  disregarding  her  instruc- 
tions, we  plant  the  bulb  in  a  rich  earth  and  on  a  flat  surface, 
the  moisture  being  greater  than  the  plant  requires,  the  bulb 
rots  away  and  expends  its  strength  in  flowers  and  bulblets. 
This  year  I  planted  several  roots  of  full  size  in  good  earth, 
and  nearly  the  whole  rotted  away,  leaving  plenty  of  offspring, 
but  the  flowers  were  poor;  others  planted  in  poor,  stony  soil, 
and  sheltered,  gave  good  flowers,  and  all  remained  sound. 
Now  they  are  all  in  limestone  sand,  and  for  the  future  will 
remain  so.  In  this  soil  they  remain  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  wet  monsoon,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  although  the  rain  descends  sometimes  for  a 
week  together  in  a  perfect  deluge,  such  is  the  porous  nature  of 
the  soil  that  the  Lilies  thrive  and  remain  uninjured.  When  once 
they  are  found  to  succeed  in  their  own  soil,  let  them  alone,  for  I 
hold  that  the  system  of  digging  them  up  every  autumn  is 
injurious  and  wrong ;  they  will  stand  any  amount  of  cold,  and 
are  sometimes  covered  for  a  month  or  more  with  2  ft.  of  snow. 
Left  in  their  natural  soil,  and  if  possible  on  a  slope  among  long 
coarse  Grass  and  dwarf  shrubs,  the  bulbs,  far  from  rotting, 
will  annually  increase  in  size  until  full  grown,  throwing  off 
numerous  bulblets,  while  the  flowers  produce  an  abundance  of 
seed.  Cultivators  at  home  are  far  too  fond  of  coddling,  forc- 
ing, and  manipulating. 

The  plant  was  figured  in  the  "  Revue  Hortioole,"  and  our 
plate  was  made  after  M.  Kiocreux's  original  di'awing,  acquired 
from  the  proprietors  for  this  purpose. 


The  Cat-leaved  Birch.— Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  o£  Rochester,  New  York,  who 
is  now  travelling  in  this  country,  tells  us  of  his  surprise  in  not  noticing^  ex- 
amples of  this  valuable  tree  in  our  f^ardens.  It  is  a  very  graceful  and  remark- 
able tree  at  Rochester,  a  specimen  having  already  attained  a  height  of  40  ft. 
Five  thousand  trees  of  it  are  annually  worked  in  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries  at 
Rochester  (Messrs.  Elwanger  &  Barry's), 
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THE    PLANT-LORE    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 
ipontinued  from  p-  112). 
strawberry. 

(1)  logo.    Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief 

Spotted  with  Strawberries  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

Othello,  act  iii.,  sc.  3. 

(2)  Ely.        The  Strawberry  grows  underneath  the  Nettle 

And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality  ; 
And  30  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness. 

Henry  V.,  act  i.,  sc.  1. 

(3)  Glo'ster.    My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 

I  saw  good  Strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  tliem. 
Ely.  Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

Where  is  my  lord  protector  ?    I  have  sent 
For  these  Strawberries. 

King  Bicliard  III.,  act  iii.,  sc.  4. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely's  garden  in  Holborn  must  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  gardens  of  England  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  for  this  is  the  third  time  it  has  been  brought 
under  our  notice ;  it  was  celebrated  for  its  Roses  (see  Rose) ; 
it  was  so  celebrated  for  its  Saffron  Crocuses  that  part  of  it 
acquired  the  name,  which  it  still  keeps,  Saffron  Hill ;  and  now 
we  hear  of  its  "  good  Strawberries,"  while  the  remembrance  of 
"the  ample  garden,"  and  of  the  handsome  Lord  Chancellor, 
to  whom  it  was  given  when  taken  from  the  bishopric,  is  still 
kept  alive  in  its  name  of  Hatton  Garden.  How  very  good  our 
forefathers'  Strawberries  were,  we  have  a  strong  proof  in  old 
Isaak  Walton's  happy  words  :  "  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we 
may  say  of  angling  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  Strawberries — 
'  Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless 
God  never  did ;' and  so,  if  I  might  be  judge,  God  never  did 
make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation  than  angling." 
I  doubt  whether,  with  our  present  experience  of  good  Straw- 
berries, we  should  join  in  this  high  praise  of  the  Strawberries 
of  Shakespeare's  or  Isaak  Walton's  day,  for  their  varieties  of 
Strawberry  must  have  been  very  limited  in  comparison  to  ours. 
Their  chief  Strawberry  was  the  wild  Strawberry  brought 
straight  from  the  woods,  and  no  doubt  much  improved  in  time 
by  cultivation.  Yet  we  learn  from  Tusser  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  grow  it  just  as  it  came  from  the  woods. 

Wife,  into  thy  garden,  and  set  me  a  plot 
With  Strawberry  roots  of  the  best  to  be  got : 
Such  growing  abroad,  among  Thorns  in  the  wood. 
Well  chosen  and  picked,  prove  excellent  food. 

The  Gooseberry,  Eespis,  and  Eose  all  three 
With  Strawberries  under  them  trimly  agree. 

September's  Husbandry. 

Besides  the  wild  one  (Pragaria  visca),  they  had  the  Virginian 
(P.  virginiana),  a  native  of  North  America,  and  the  parent  of 
our  scarlets  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  Hautbois 
(P.  elatior),  or  the  Chilian,  or  the  Carolinas,  from  which  most 
of  our  good  varieties  have  descended. 

As  a  fruit  the  Strawberry  is  among  fruits  what  the  Primrose 
and  Snowdrop  are  among  flowers,  the  harbinger  of  other  good 
fruits  to  follow.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the  summer  fruits, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  its  delicate,  sweet-scented 
freshness,  so  acceptable  to  all ;  but  it  has  also  a  charm  in 
autumn,  known,  however,  but  to  few,  and  sometimes  said  to  be 
only  discernible  by  few.  Among  "  the  flowers  that  yieldeth 
sweetest  smell  in  the  air,"  Lord  Bacon  reckoned  Violets,  and 
"  next  to  that  is  the  Musk-rose,  then  the  Strawberry  leaves 
dying,  with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell."  In  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
pretty  tale,  "  My  Lady  Ludlow,"  the  Strawberry  leaves  act  an 
important  part.  "  The  great  hereditary  faculty  on  which  my 
lady  piqued  herself,  and  with  reason,  for  I  never  met  with  any 
other  person  who  possessed  it,  was  the  power  she  had  of  per- 
ceiving the  delicious  odour  arising  from  a  bed  of  Strawberry 
leaves  in  the  late  autumn,  when  the  leaves  were  all  fading  and 
dying."  The  old  lady  quotes  Lord  Bacon,  and  then  says  :— 
" '  Now  the  Hanburys  can  always  smell  the  excellent  cordial 
odour,  and  very  delicious  and  refreshing  it  is.  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  great  old  families  of  England  were  a  dis- 


tinct race,  just  as  a  cart-horse  is  one  creature  and  very  useful 
in  its  place,  and  Ohilders  or  Eclipse  is  another  creature,  though 
both  are  of  the  same  species.  So  the  old  families  have  gifts 
and  powers  of  a  different  and  higher  class  to  what  the  other 
orders  have.  My  dear,  remember  that  you  try  and  smell  the 
scent  of  dying  Strawberry  leaves  in  this  next  autumn,  you 
have  some  of  Ursula  Hanbury's  blood  in  you,  and  that  gives 
you  a  chance.'  '  But  when  October  came  I  sniffed,  and  sniffed, 
and  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  my  lady,  who  had  watched  the 
little  experiment  rather  anxiously,  had  to  give  me  up  as  a 
hybrid '  "  ("  Household  Words,"  vol.  xviii.).  On  this  I  can 
only  say  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  "  A  i-are  and  notable 
thing,  if  it  be  true,  for  I  never  proved  it,  and  never  tried  it ; 
therefore,  as  it  proves  so  praise  it." 

There  is  a  considerable  interest  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  plant,  and  much  popular  error.  It  is  supposed  to  be  called 
Strawberry  because  the  berries  have  straw  laid  under  them,  or 
from  an  old  custom  of  selling  the  wild  ones  strung  on  straws. 
In  Shakespeare's  time  straw  was  used  for  the  protection  of 
Strawberries,  but  not  in  the  present  fashion. 

If  frost  do  continue,  take  this  for  a  law 
The  Strawberries  look  to  bo  covered  with  straw. 
Laid  evenly  trim  upon  crotches  and  bows. 
And  after  uncovered  as  weather  allows. 

Tusser — ■"  December's  Husbandry." 

But  the  name  is  much  more  ancient  than  either  of  these 
customs.  Strawberry  in  different  forms,  as  Strea-berige, 
Streaberie-wisan,  Streaw-berige,  Streaw-berian  wisau,  Streberi- 
lef,  Strabery,  Strebere-wise,  is  its  name  in  the  old  English 
vocabularies,  while  it  appears  first  in  its  present  form  in  a 
pictorial  vocabulary  of  the  fifteenth  centui'y,  "  Hoc  ffragrura, 
A""'  a  Strawbery."  What  the  word  really  means  is  pleasantly, 
told  by  a  writer  in  Seeman's  "  Journal  of  Botany,"  1869 : — 
"  How  well  this  name  indicates  the  now  prevailing  practice  of 
English  gardeners  laying  straw  under  the  berry  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  perfection,  and  prevent  it  from  touching  the  earth, 
which  without  that  precaution  it  naturally  does,  and  to  which 
it  owes  its  German  name  Eiclbeere,  making  us  almost  forget 
that  in  this  instance  '  straw  '  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prac- 
tice alluded  to,  but  is  an  obsolete  part-participle  of  '  to  strew,' 
in  allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  plant."  This  obsolete  word  is 
preserved  in  our  English  Bibles,  "  gathering  where  thou  hast 
not  strawed,"  and  in  Shakspeare — 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstrawed 
With  sweets. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

From  another  point  of  view  there  is  almost  as  great  a  mis- 
take in  the  second  half  of  the  name,  for  in  strict  botanical 
language  the  fruit  of  the  Strawberry  is  not  a  berry  ;  it  is  not 
even  "  exactly  a  fruit,  but  is  merely  a  fleshy  receptacle  bearing 
fruit,  the  true  fruit  being  the  ripe  carpels,  which  are  scattered 
over  its  surface  in  the  form  of  minute  grains  looking  like 
seeds,  for  which  they  are  usually  mistaken,  the  seed  lying 
inside  of  the  shell  of  the  carpel."  It  is  exactly  the  contrary 
to  the  Raspberry,  a  fruit  not  named  by  Shakespeare,  though 
common  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  Rasps.  "  When  you 
gather  the  Raspberry  you  throw  away  the  receptacle  under  the 
name  of  core,  never  suspecting  that  it  is  the  very  part  you  had 
just  before  been  feasting  upon  in  t,he  Strawberry.  In  the  one 
case  the  receptacle  robs  the  carpels  of  all  their  juice  in  order 
to  become  gorged  and  bloated  at  their  expense  ;  in  the  other 
case  the  carpels  act  in  the  same  selSsh  manner  upon  the  recep- 
tacles "  (Lindley,  "  Ladies'  Botany.") 

Shakespeare's  mention  of  the  Strawberry  and  the  Nettle 
(No.  2)  deserves  a  passing  note.  It  was  the  common  opinion  in 
his  day  that  plants  were  affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  other 
plants  to  such  an  extent  that  they  imbibed  each  other's  virtues 
and  faults.  Thus  sweet  flowers  were  planted  near  fruit  trees 
with  the  idea  of  improving  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  evil- 
smelling  trees,  like  the  Elder,  were  carefully  cleared  away  from 
fruit  trees,  lest  they  should  be  tainted.  But  the  Strawberry 
was  supposed  to  bs  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  was  supposed 
to  thrive  in  the  midst  of  "  evil  communications  "  without  being 
corrupted.  Preachers  and  emblem-writers  naturally  seized 
upon  this — "  In  tilling  our  garden  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
fresh  innocence  and  purity  of  the  Strawberry,  because  although 
it  creeps  along  the  ground,  and  is  continually  crushed  by  ser- 
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pents,  lizards,  and  other  venomous  reptiles,  yet  it  does  not 
imbibe  the  slifjhtest  impression  of  poison,  or  the  smallest 
malignant  quality,  a  true  sign  that  it  has  no  affinity  with 
poison.  And  so  it  is  with  human  virtues,"  &o.  "  In  conver- 
sation take  everything  peacefully,  no  matter  what  is  said  or 
done.  In  this  manner  you  may  remain  innocent  amidst  the 
hissing  of  serpents,  and,  as  a  little  Strawberry,  you  will  not 
suffer  contamination  from  slimy  things  creeping  near  you  " 
(S.  Francis  de  Sales). 

I  need  only  add  that  the  Strawberry  need  not  be  confined  to 
the  kitchen  garden,  as  there  are  some  varieties  which  make 
very  good  carpet  plants,  such  as  the  variegated  Strawberry, 
which,  however,  is  very  capricious  in  its  variegation ;  the 
double  Strawberry,  which  bears  pretty  white  button-like  flowers; 
and  the  Fragaria  lucida  from  California,  which  has  very  bright 
shining  leaves,  and  was,  when  first  introduced,  supposed  to  be 
useful  in  crossing  with  other  species  ;  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  this  has  been  successfully  effected. 

Sweet  Marjoram  (aee  Marjoram). 

Sycamore. 

(1)  Desdemona  (singiug).    A  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  Sycamore  tree. 

Othello,  act  ir.,  so.  3. 

(2)  Benvolio,        Underneatli  the  grove  of  Sycamore 

That  westward  roveth  from  the  city's  side. 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  i.,  sc.  1. 

(3)  Boijet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  Sycamore 

1  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  for  half  an  hour. 

Love's  Lahour's  Lost,  act  v.,  sc.  2. 

In  its  botanical  I'elationship,  the  Sycamore  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Maple,  and  was  often  called  the  Great  Maple,  and  is 
still  so  called  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  indigenous  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  has  long  been  naturalized  among  us,  and  has 
taken  so  kindly  to  our  soil  and  climate  that  it  is  one  of  our 
commonest  trees.  The  history  of  the  name  is  curious.  The 
Sycamore,  or  Zicamine  tree  of  the  Bible  and  of  Theophrastus 
and  Dioscorides,  is  the  Fig-mulberry,  a  large  handsome  tree 
indigenous  in  Africa  and  Syria,  and  largely  planted,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  its  fruit,  and  especially  for  the  delicious  shade  it 
gives.  With  this  tree  the  early  English  writers  were  not 
acquainted,  but  they  found  the  name,  and  applied  it  to  any 
shade-giving  tree.  Thus  in  iElfric's  Vocabulary  in  the  tenth 
century  it  is  given  to  the  Aspen — "  Sicomorus  vel  celsa  a3ps." 
Chaucer  gives  the  name  to  some  hedge  shrub,  but  he  probably 
used  it  for  some  thick  shrub,  without  any  very  special  dis- 
tinction— 

The  hedge  also  that  yedde  in  compas 

And  closed  in  all  the  greene  herbere 

With  sicaraour  was  del  and  eglateere 

Wrethen  in  fere  so  well  and  cunningly 

That  every  branch  and  leafe  grew  by  measure 

Plaino  as  a  bord,  of  an  height  by  and  by. 

Tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Our  Sycamore  would  be  very  ill  suited  to  make  the  sides 
and  roof  of  an  arbour,  but  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare  it 
seems  certain  that  the  name  was  attached  to  our  present  tree, 
and  it  is  so  called  by  Gerarde  and  Parkinson. 

The  Sycamore  is  chiefly  planted  for  its  rapid  growth  rather 
than  for  its  beauty.  It  becomes  a  handsome  tree  when  f ally 
grown,  but  as  a  young  tree  it  is  stiff  and  heavy,  and  at  all 
times  it  is  so  infested  with  honeydew  as  to  make  it  unfit  for 
planting  on  lawns  or  near  paths.  It  grows  well  in  the  north, 
where  other  trees  will  not  well  flourish,  and  "  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  tree  apart  with  the  fields,  or  unawares  in  remote 
localities  amidst  the  Lammermuirs  and  the  Cheviots,  where  it 
is  the  surviving  witness  of  the  former  existence  of  a  hamlet 
there.  Hence  to  the  botanical  rambler  it  has  a  more  melan- 
choly character  than  the  Tew.  It  throws  him  back  on  past 
days,  when  he  who  planted  the  tree  was  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  of  the  Hall,  and  whose  name  and  race  are  forgotten  even 
by  tradition.  .  .  .  And  there  is  reasonable  pride  in  the 
ancestry  wheir  a  grove  of  old  gentlemanly  Sycamores  still 
shadows  the  Hall "  (Johnstone).  But  these  old  Sycamores 
were  not  planted  ouly  for  beauty  :  they  were  sometimes  for 
a  very  unpleasant  use.  "  They  were  used  by  the  most  powerful 
barons  in  the  west  of  Scotland  for  hanging  their  enemies  and 


refractory  vassals  on,  and  for  this  reason  were  called  dool  or 
grief  trees.  Of  these  there  are  three  yet  standing,  the  most 
memorable  being  one  near  the  fine  old  castle  of  Cassilis,  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eiver  Doon.  It  was  used  by  the  family  of  Kennedy,  who 
were  the  most  powerful  barons  of  the  west  of  Scotland  for 
the  purpose  above  mentioned  "  (Johns) . 

The  wood  of  the  Sycamore  is  useful  for  turning  and  a  few 
other  purposes,  but  is  not  very  durable.  The  sap,  as  in  all  the 
Maples,  is  full  of  sugar,  and  the  pollen  is  very  curious;  ''it 
appears  globular  in  the  microscope,  but  if  it  be  touched  with 
anything  moist,  the  globules  burst  open  with  four  valves,  and 
then  they  appear  in  the  form  of  a  cross  "  (Miller). 

Thistle  (see  also  Holy  Thistle). 

(1)  Burgimdy.  And  nothing  teems 

But  hateful  Docks,  rough  Thistles,  Eecksies,  Burs. 

Senry  V.,  act  v.,  sc.  2. 

(2)  Bottom.    Good,    Monsieur     Cobweb,    good,    monsieur;    get   your 

weapons  ready  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  good  red-hipped 
humble  bee  on  the  top  of  a  Thistle,  and,  good  monsieur,  bring 
me  the  honey-bag. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  iv,,  sc.  1. 

Thistle  is  the  old  English  name  for  a  large  family  of  plants 
occurring  chiefly  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of  which  we  have  four- 
teen species  in  great  Britain,  arranged  under  the  botanical 
families  of  Oarlina,  Garduus,  and  Onopordon.  It  is  the  recog- 
nised symbol  of  untidiness  and  carelessness,  being  found  not 
so  much  in  barren  ground  as  in  good  ground  not  properly 
oared  for.  So  good  a  proof  of  a  rich  soil  does  the  Thistle 
give,  that  a  saying  is  attributed  to  a  blind  man  who  was 
choosing  a  piece  of  land—"  Take  me  to  a  Thistle ;"  and  Tusser 
says — 

Much  wetness,  hog-rooting,  and  land  out  of  heart 

Makes  Thistles  a  number  forthwith  to  upstart  ; 

If  Thistles  so  growing  prove  lusty  and  long. 

It  signifieth  land  to  be  hearty  and  strong. 

Octoler's  Hushandrij. 

If  the  Thistles  were  not  so  common,  and  if  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  associations  they  suggest,  there  are  probably  few  of  our 
wild  plants  that  we  should  more  admire  :  they  are  stately  in 
their  foliage  and  habit,  and  some  of  their  flowers  are  rich  in 
colour,  and  the  Thistledown,  which  carries  the  seed  far  and 
wide,  is  very  beautiful,  and  was  once  considered  useful  as  a 
sign  of  rain,  for  "  if  the  down  flyeth  off  Coltsfoot,  Dandelyon, 
or  Thistles  when  there  is  no  winde,  it  is  a  signo  of  rain  " 
(Coles).  But  it  is  owing  to  these  pretty  Thistledowns  that  the 
plant  becomes  a  most  undesirable  neighbour,  for  they  carry 
the  seed  everywhere,  and  wherever  it  is  carried,  it  soon  vege- 
tates, and  a  fine  crop  of  Thistles  very  quickly  follows.  In  this 
way,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  Thistles  will  soon  monopolize  a 
large  extent  of  country,  to  the  extinction  of  other  plants,  as 
they  have  done  in  parts  of  the  American  prairies,  and  as  they 
did  in  Australia,  till  a  most  stringent  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  about  twenty  years  ago,  imposing  heavy  penalties  upon 
all  who  neglected  to  destroy  the  Thistles  on  their  laud.  For 
these  reasons  we  cannot  admit  the  Thistle  into  the  garden,  at 
least,  not  our  native  Thistles ;  but  there  are  some  foreigners 
which  may  well  be  admitted.  There  is  the  Fish-bone  Thistle 
(Chamrepeuce  diacantha)  from  Syria,  a  very  handsome  plant, 
and,  like  most  of  the  Thistles,  a  biennial ;  but  if  allowed  to 
flower  and  go  to  seed,  it  will  produce  plenty  of  seedlings  for  a 
succession  of  years.  And  there  is  a  grand  scarlet  Thistle  from 
Mexico,  the  Erythrolena  conspioua  ("  Sweet,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  134), 
which  must  be  almost  the  handsomest  of  the  family,  and 
which  was  grown  in  England  fifty  years  ago,  but  has  been  long 
lost.  There  are  many  others  that  might  easily  deserve  a  place 
as  ornamental  plants,  but  they  find  little  favour,  for  "  they  are 
only  Thistles." 

Any  notice  of  the  Thistle  would  be  imperfect  without  some 
mention  of  the  Scotch  Thistle.  It  is  the  one  point  in  the 
history  of  the  plant  that  protects  it  from  contempt.  We  dare 
not  despise  a  plant  which  is  the  honoured  badge  of  our  neigh- 
bours and  relations,  the  Scotch  ;  which  is  ennobled  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  that  claims  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  all  our  Orders  of  high  honour,  and  which 
defies  you  to  insult  it  or  despise  it  by  its  proud  mottoes, 
"  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit,"  "  Ce  que  Dieu  garde,  est  bien 
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garde."  What  is  the  true  Scotch  Thistle  eveu  the  Scotch 
antiquarians  cannot  decide,  and  in  the  uncertainty  it  is  per- 
haps safesc  to  say  that  no  Thistle  in  particular  can  claim,  the 
sole  honour,  but  that  it  extends  to  every  member  of  the  family 
that  can  be  found  in  Scotland. 

Shakespeare  has  noticed  the  love  of  the  bee  for  the  Thistle, 
and  it  seems  that  it  is  for  other  purposes  than  honey  gathering 
that  he  finds  the  Thistle  useful.  For  "  a  beauty  has  the 
Thistle,  when  every  delicate  hair  arrests  a  dew-drop  on  a 
showery  April  morning,  and  when  the  purple  blossom  of  a 
roadside  Thistle  turns  its  face  to  Heaven  and  welcomes  the 
wild  bee,  who  lies  close  upon  its  flowerets  on  the  approach  of 
some  storm  cloud  until  its  shadow  be  past  away,  For  with 
unerring  instinct  the  bee  well  knows  that  the  darkness  is  but 
for  a  moment,  and  that  the  sun  will  shine  out  again  ere  long  " 
(Lady  Wilkinson). 

Thorns. 
(1)  Ariel. 

Through  toothed  Briars,  sharp  Furzes,  pricking  Goss  and  Thorns, 

Which  entered  their  frail  sliins. 

Tempest,  act  iv.,  so.  1. 

3)  Quince.  Some  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush  of  Thorns  and  a  Ian- 
thorn,  and  say  he  comes  in  to  disfigure  or  to  present  the  person 
of  moonshine. 

Midsunvtiier  NighVs  Dream,  act  iii.,  sc  1. 

(3)  Puck.       For  Briers  and  Thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch. 

Ihid.,  act  iii.,  so.  2. 

(4)  Prologue,  This  man  with  lanthorn,  dog,  and  bush  of  Thorns 

Preventeth  moonshine. 

Hid.,  act  T.,  sc.  1. 

(5)  Thorn.  All  that  I  have  to  tell  you  is  that  the  lanthorn  is  the  moon ; 

I  the  man  in  the  moon ;  this  Thorn  bush,  my  Thorn  bush  ;  this 
d  og,  my  dog.  Ihid. 

(6)  Dinnain,  But  alack !  my  hand  is  sworn 

Never  to  pluck  thee  from  the  Thorn. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(7)  Carlisle.  The  woe's  to  come  ;  the  children  yet  unborn 

Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  Thorns. 

Richardj  II.,  act  iv.,  so.  1. 

(8)  Ki7ig  Henry.  The  oare  you  have  of  us 

To  mow  down  Thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot 
Is  worthy  praise. 

2nd  Henry  TL,  act  iii ,  so.  1. 

(0)  Gloucester.         And  I,  like  one  lost  in  a  Thorny  wood, 

IThat  rends  the  Thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  Thorns, 
Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way. 

Srdj  Henry  VI.,  act  iii.,  so.  2. 

(10)  King  Edwardj.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the  Thorny  wood. 

Ihid.,  act  v.,  sc.  4. 

(11)  King  Edward.  What !  can  so  young  a  Thorn  begin  to  prick. 

Ibid.,  act  V,  sc.  4. 

(12)  Romeo.       Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?    It  is  too  rough. 

Too  rude,  too  boisterous,  and  it  prioks.like  Thorn. 

Romeo  aniJ  Juliet,  act  i.,  sc.  4. 

(13)  Boult.  A  Thornier  piece  of  ground. 

Pericles,  ast  iv.,  sc.  ti, 

(14)  Leontes.  Which  being  spotted 

Is  goads,  Thorns,  Nettles,  tails  of  wasps. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  i.,  sc.  2. 

(15)  Florio.  But  0,  the  Thorns  we  stand  upon. 

Ibid.,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(16)  Ophelia.    Do  not,  aa  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 

Shew  me  the  steep  and  the  Thorny  path  to  Heaven. 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  sc.  5. 

(17)  Ghost.  Leave  her  to  Heaven, 

And  to  those  Thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge 
To  prick  and  sting  her. 

Ibid.,  act  i.,  sc.  5. 

(See  also  Rose  Nos.  6,  18,  22,  30,  the  scene  in  the  Temple  gardens,  and 
Brier  No.  11). 

Thorns  and  Thistles  are  the  typical  emblems  of  desolation 
and  trouble,  and  so  Shakespeare  uses  them ;  and  had  he 
spoken  of  Thorns  in  this  sense  only,  I  should  have  been  doubtful 
as  to  admitting  them  among  his  other  plants,  but  as  in  some 
of  the  passages  they  stand  for  the  Hawthorn  tree  and  the 
Rose  bush,  I  could  not  pass  them  by  altogether.  They  might 
need  no  farther  comment  beyond  referring  for  further  infor- 
mation about  them  to  Hawthorn,  Briar  and  Rose,  and  Bramble, 
but  ia  speaking  of  the  Bramble  I  mentioned  the  curious  legend 


which  tells  why  the  Bramble  employs  itself  in  collecting  wool 
from  every  stray  sheep,  and  I  find  a  very  curious  account  of 
another  unexpected  connection  between  Thorns  and  wool.  The 
original  document  is  given  in  Latin,  in  Blount's  "Antient 
Tenures,"  and  is  dated  39th,  Henry  III.  It  may  be  thus 
translated : — "  Peter  de  Baldwyn  holds  in  Combes,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  by  the  service  to  go  a  wool  gathering  for  our 
Lady  the  Queen  among  the  White  Thorns,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
gather  it  he  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  our  Lord  the  King 
xxs.  per  annum."  I  should  almost  suspect  a  false  reading,  aa 
the  editor  is  inclined  to  do,  but  that  many  other  services, 
equally  curious  and  improbable,  may  easily  be  found. 

H.  N.  EllA-COMbe. 
(To  he  continued). 


USEFUL  WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
Allow  me  to  give  for  the  guidance  of  some  of  your  readers  a 
small  selection  of  useful  winter-flowering  plants  that  are 
quick-growing,  easily  cultivated,  showy,  and  soft-wooded,  that 
anybody  can  grow  with  only  moderate  conveniences  in  the 
way  of  glass  structures.  Most  of  them  are  commonly  classed 
in  catalogues  as  stove  plants,  but  with  a  close  warm  pit  or 
low  house  to  propagate  and  grow  them  on  till  July,  and  with  a 
cold  pit  or  some  freely- ventilated  structure  to  mature  their 
growth  during  summer,  they  will  flower  freely  and  well  during 
winter  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  If  voi'y  large 
specimens  be  required,  a  few  plants  of  the  previous  year  may 
be  cut  back  in  March  and  grown  on  for  that  purpose  ;  but  for 
most  of  the  decorative  purposes  for  which  such  plants  are 
applicable,  cuttings  struck  in  February  will  produce  plants 
large  enough,  and  give  less  trouble,  and  be  in  every  way  more 
satisfactory  than  saving  the  old  plants  ;  furthermore,  if  it  be 
required  to  fill  a  large  vase,  and  one  plant  is  not  sufficient, 
three  or  more  may  be  used.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into 
details,  as  any  one  who  can  grow  a  Fuchsia  or  Zonal  Pelargo- 
nium will  meet  with  no  difficulty.  The  main  features  in  their 
successful  culture  are  to  put  the  cuttings  in  as  early  as  possible, 
selecting  good  healthy  shoots,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted, 
pot  them  off,  and  when  the  roots  have  become  active  again, 
pinch  out  the  leader,  and  continue  potting  on  and  pinching  as 
often  as  necessai'y,  giving  the  last  shift  not  later  than  the 
end  of  July,  or  if  they  be  needed  for  early  autumn  blooming, 
then  they  should  not  be  potted  after  the  beginning  of  that 
month.  Equal  portions  of  sandy  turfy  loam  and  peat — or  if 
peat  be  difficult  to  procure,  leaf-mould  will  answer  equally  as 
well — with  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  to  ensure  the  necessary 
porosity  in  the  soil,  as  they  will  require  to  be  watered  freely. 
The  last-named — Manettia  bicolor — is  a  small  neat  creeper, 
well  adapted  for  planting  round  the  edges  of  wire  baskets, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  hang  gracefully  about  over  the 
sides.  The  following  is  the  selection  referred  to  above : — Hebe- 
clinium  ianthinum,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.  Begonia  insignis, 
manicata,  and  fuchsioides,  Justicia  speciosa,  Linum  trigynum, 
Stevia  Lindleyana,  Eranthemum  pulchellum  and  strictum, 
Plumbago  rosea,  Pentas  carnea,  and  Manettia  bicolor. 

B.  Hobday. 


A  Good  Time  Coming.— Oousamers  and  the  bettor  class  o£  growers  have 
long  laboured  to  have  fruits  sold  on  some  honest  plan,  by  which  uniform 
quality  and  correct  measure  could  be  insisted  on  in  the  fruit  package.  The 
Common  Council  of  Chicago  have  just  passed  a  wise  ordinance,  so  that  the 
honest  growers  and  the  dishonest  commission  men,  if  indeed  there  be  any  of 
the  latter,  may  in  the  one-case  be  protected  and  in  the  other  be  punished.  The 
dishonest  dealer  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  sell  pints  for  quarts,  nor  honest- 
looking  boxes  at  top  filled  aa  to  the  interior  and  bottom  with  fruit  rotten  or 
inferior  to  thaji  at  the  surface  ;  no  longer  may  gnarled  and  wormy  Apples,  with 
a  veneering  of  sound  fruit  on  top,  be  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting  pur- 
chaser as  sound  to  the  core ;  Peach  baskets  containing  a  fraction  of  a  peck 
naay  no  more  be  sold  three  for  a  bushel  to  the  fruit-loving  citizen.  The 
ordinance  provides  first,  that  *' it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  fruits  or  berries  within  the  City  of  Chicago  except  by  the  barrel, 
bushel,  or  some  aliquot  part  of  a  bushel,  accordinsr  to  the  table  of  dry 
measures,  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  sell  fruit  or  berries  in  packages,  except 
every  such  package  contains  a  barrel,  a  bushel,  or  some  aliquot  part  of  a 
bushel,  according  to  the  table  of  dry  measures;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  all  fruits  or  berries,  fresh  or  dried,  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  in  packages,  shall  be  of  equal  goodness  in  every  part  of  the  package." 
— "  Prairie  Farmer;" 
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HARDY  FLOWERS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
Many  oE  the  autumnal  flowers  are  fast  opening ;  the  white, 
red,  and  pink  varieties  oE  Anemone  japonicaare  fairly  sprinkled 
with  flowers  ;  the  Mexican  Dahlias  are  brilliant,  their  rich, 
abundant  foliage,  and  large,  bright-coloured  blossoms,  ren- 
dering them  very  attractive,  far  more  so  than  Dahlia  viridi- 
flora,  that  curious  monstrosity,  which  is  at  present  covered 
with  blossoms.  The  hardy  Fuchsias  are  now  very  gay,  espe- 
cially F.  simplicifolia,  Biccartoni,  pumila,  globosa,  gracilis,  and 
several  more  ;  in  many  places  in  the  west  and  south  of  Eng- 
land they  are  used  for  making  hedges.  Veronica  salicifolia,  a 
neat  little  shrub,  with  narrow,  lanceolate  foliage,  and  abundance 
oE  white  flowers  in  spikes,  is  very  pretty;  it  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  shrubby  section.  CEnothera  speciosa,  one  oE 
the  finest  oE  the  Evening  Primroses,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
border  plants,  is  now  literally  covered  with  its  lai-ge,  white 
flowers.  Many  of  the  Gypsophilas,  especially  G.  prostrataand 
G.  muralis,  are  well  worth  cultivation,  the  numerous  white 
flowers  on  slender  stems  presenting  a  graceful  appearance. 
Gillenia  trifoliata  (Spiiasa)  has  a  peculiar  and  very  pleasing 
effect ;  it  is  a  stiff,  much-branched  little  bush,  with  small 
foliage,  and  covered  with  showy,  pure  white  flowers.  Buph- 
thalmum  salicifolium  (a  showy  Composite  with  yellow  flowers), 
and  the  old  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  are  both  flowering  luxu- 
riantly. Harpalium  rigidum  (Helianthus)  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Sunflower  family,  with  immense  golden-yellow  flowers 
4  in.  in  diameter;  the  golden  spikes  of  Asphodelus  tauricus 
are  striking,  the  abundant  Grass-like  foliage  setting  the  plant 
off  to  great  advantage.  Many  of  the  Aconitums  are  very 
good,  their  deep  purplish-blue  flowers  being  an  acquisition  at 
this  time  of  the  year ;  one  of  the  best  blues  in  flower  is  the 
old  Anchusa  italica,  indispensable  for  cutting.  Helenium 
autumnale  (with  fnll,  deep  yellow  flowers),  and  Helenium 
grandiccphalum  (yellow  splashed  with  crimson),  are  both  good. 
Potentilla  fruticosa,  a  shrubby  species  with  yellow  flowers,  is 
very  distinct.  Ceutaurea  Phrygia  has  a  neat,  dwarf  habit, 
producing  purple  flowers  freely  ;  but  the  best  of  this  group 
is  0.  aurea,  the  tassel-like  flowers  of  which  make  up  well  in 
bouc(uets.  Geum  cocoineum  fl.-pl.  is  now  a  sheet  of  brilliant, 
scarlet  flowers,  and  so  is  the  old  double  Lychnis  (L.  chalco- 
donica  fl.-pl.)  invaluable  for  cutting  purposes, and  the  more  it  is 
cut  the  more  it  flowers.  Many  of  the  Campanulas  are  still 
a  mass  of  flower,  notably  the  new  varieties  of  0.  turbinata, 
nobilis,  nobilis  alba,  Hendersoni,  rotundifolia  fl.-pl.,  Hosti 
alba,  and  many  of  the  dwarf  varieties  of  the  Garganica  section. 
Liatris  spicafca  and  L.  macrostacbya,  with  stiff,  dense  spikes 
of  purple  flowers,  are  both  good;  they  last  a  long  time  in 
bloom.  Asteriscus  maritimus,  a  tender  Composite  with  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  would  make  a  fine  bedding  plant ;  also  Agathaaa 
coelestis  (Cape  Aster),  lovely  blue  Aster-like  flowers  ;  i)raco- 
cephalum  canariense ;  the  Balm  of  Gilead  (Cedronella  cana), 
having  very  fragrant  foliage  and  purplish-red  flowers.  Ly- 
thrum  alatum  is  a  charming  pot  plant,  having  erect,  slender 
stems  covered  with  purplish-red  flowers ;  the  latter  I  have 
known  to  stand  an  ordinary  winter :  this  used  to  be  grown  as 
a  market  plant.  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  Pyrethrums,  and 
Violas,  are  a  blaze  of  colour  ;  to  enumerate  the  best  would  be 
impossible,  but  I  would  strongly  recommend  any  one  to  visit 
some  of  the  establishments  where  these  are  grown  and  make 
their  own  selection.  I  believe  the  Pyrethrums  are  better  than 
they  were  in  May :  they  are  now  flowering  a  second  time. 
Nymphaja  alba,  IS.  odorata,  N.  tuberosa,  Nuphar  lutea,  N. 
advena,  and  N.  pumila  (the  yellow  and  white  Water  Lilies), 
are  also  in  flower.  One  of  the  most  elegant  aquatics  is  the 
Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus) ;  I  saw  a  ditch  full 
of  it  the  other  day ;  it  ought  to  be  planted  in  every  ditch 
and  swamp  in  the  land.  Alisma  Plantago  and  A.  lanceolata 
were  also  growing  near  and  in  full  flower.  On  the  different 
pieces  of  rockwork  near  London  are  to  be  found  the  hardy 
Opuntia  BaSnesquiana,  with  large  citron-coloured  flowers ;  it 
grows  freely  when  planted  among  stones.  Onosma  echioides, 
with  white  tubular  flowers,  is  very  distinct ;  both  this  and  the 
golden-yellow  O.  taurica  are  well  worth  growing.  Silene 
SohaftEB  is  covered  with  bright  red  flowei-s  and  will  last  for 
some  time ;  the  innumerable  spikes  of  blu,e  flowers  of  some  of 
the  dwarf  Statices  are  very  attractive ;  there  are  a  number  in 
flower  both  of  the  tall  and  dwarf  varieties.    Among  the  border 


ones  8.  latifolia,  S.  Limonium,  and  S.  Smithi  stand  conspicuous. 
Epilobium  obcordatum  (the  Rooky  Mountain  Willow  Weed) 
is  improving  in  appearance :  it  is  now  covered  with  rosy- 
purple  flowers.  Myosotis  azorica,  a  Forget-me-Not,  with 
intense  blue  flowers,  is  very  good.  Lychnis  Lagascas,  L. 
Presti-multiflora,  Veronica  austriaca,  Sedum  pulchellum,  Saxi- 
fraga  autumnalis  with  yellow  flowers,  Sempervivums  of  sorts, 
and  many  others  which  wore  enumerated  last  week  tend  to 
make  the  rockwork  very  gay.     Among  bulbous  plants  Lilies 


Cobweb  House-leck  (Sempervivum  ai-acbnoidtum). 


stand  first  ;  early-flowering  plants  of  auratum  are  now  in  their 
glory ;  these,  as  a  rule,  have  the  finest  flowers.  I  saw  the 
variety  called  L.  virginale  last  week  ;  what  a  gem  it  is  !  not  a 
spot,  just  a  faint  yellow  band  running  through  each  petal. 
It  was  the  only  auratum  that  had  opened  ;  it  had  fine  flowers. 
L.  supeibum  is  now  at  its  best;  it  does  not  vary  in  colour  so 
much  as  its  neighbour  L.  canadense  The  varieties  of  L. 
longiflorura  are  still  good,  and  so  are  L.  Krameri,  tigrinum, 
chalcedonicum,  and  Humboldti.     The  Mexican  Tiger-flowers 


Ehodanthe  Manglesi  maculata. 

are  as  gorgeous  as  crimson  and  gold  can  make  them  ;  they 
will  produce  fresh  flowers  daily  for  the  next  two  months. 
In  Zephyranthes  Candida  (the  Flower  oi  the  West  Wind), 
charming  white  flowers  surmount  tufts  of  dark  green  grassy 
foliage.  Anomatheca  cruenta  is  very  charming  ;  its  brilliant 
crimson  flowers,  on  stalks  6  in.  high,  show  well  when  grown  in 
pots  :  this  plant  will  also  remain  for  years  bright  and  attrac- 
tive on  the  rockwork.  I  do  not  say  that  the  same  bulbs  flower 
year  after  year,  but  the  seedlings  will;  it  seeds  freely,  and  the 
seedlings  flower  the  first  season.  Many  of  the  Gladioli  are 
at  their  best — varieties  of  G.  gandavensis,  G.  Brenchleyensis, 
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Sky-blue  Didiacus  (D.  cceraleas). 


Bymphyandra  pendula. 


Mexican  Tiger-flower  (Tigndii  Pavoma). 


Harpalium  rigidum. 


Sphenogyne  speciosa  var. 


Downy-leaved  Mallow  (Layatera  Olbia). 


TropEeolnm  Lobbianum  hybridum.  Bromus  brizseformia. 
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Gr.  natalensis  ;  G.  psittacinus  is  also  in  bloom — its  curious  green 
and  scarlet  flowers  have  a  peculiar  charm ;  it  is  a  strong,vigorous 
species,  and  well  worth  cultivating.  Antholizas  and  Watsonias 
are  also  in  flower :  some  of  the  colours  are  very  singular.  I 
fancy  they  want  a  peculiar  situation,  as  I  have  never  seen  them 
in  first-class  condition  away  from  the  Channel  Islands — there 
they  grow  like  weeds.  There  are  two  remarkable  Orchidaceous 
plants  in  flower  at  Tottenham,  which  I  have  never  seen  before 
in  such  fine  condition,  planted  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shady,  moist 
bed,  viz.,  .Satyrium  aureum  and  S.  carneum,  both  from  the 
Cape ;  the  flower-spikes  of  both  are  18  in.  in  height,  having 
large  fleshy  foliage,  and  numerous  showy  flowers — the  former 
golden  yellow,  the  latter  varying  from  flesh  to  a  bright  lively 
rose.  P. 


THE     LIBRARY. 

HORTICULTURE.* 
Tins  is  one  of  the  series  of  books  on  "  British  Industries," 
edited  by  Mr.  Bevan,  and  published  by  Mr.  Stanford — a  series 
which  has  had  a  merited  success,  and  which  has  been  well 
done  in  matter,  as  in  type,  paper,  &c.  Mr.  Burbidge,  in  dealing 
with  horticulture  from  this  point  of  view,  has  dealt  with  the 
following  subjects  as  one  acquainted  with  them  would  do : — 
Commercial  gardening,  fruit  culture,  vegetable  culture,  culi- 
nary vegetables,  salad  vegetables,  herbs,  decorative  plant 
culture,  Co  vent  Garden  market,  fruit  and  vegetable  preserving, 
plant  propagation,  hybridizing  and  cross-breeding,  public 
gardens,  gardening  industry  abroad,  and  collateral  industries 
of  gardening.  Gardening,  he  remarks,  as  a  profitable  industry 
has  made  enormous  strides  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  at  the  present  time  it  absorbs  an  immense  amount 
of  capital  and  skilled  labour  in,  or  near,  all  our  large  towns, 
where  we  now  find  men  of  means  investing  money  in  choice 
Orchids,  Ferns,  and  other  exotic  decorative  plants,  as  well  as 
in  tasteful  dwellings,  fine  pictures,  or  other  works  of  art.  Com- 
mercial gardening  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 1.  Impor- 
tation and  culture  of  new  and  rare  exotic  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees.  2.  Hybridization,  or  artificial  origination  of  new  plants, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  3.  Culture  of  decorative  plants  and 
cut  flowers,  -i.  Fruit,  vegetable,  and  seed  culture  for  market. 
And  to  these  general  departments  may  be  added  the  enormous 
trade  in  other  horticultural  products  and  appliances,  to  which 
I  shall  more  fully  allude  elsewhere.  So  long  as  we  enjoy  peace 
and  commercial  prosperity,  the  introduction  and  sale  of  beau- 
tiful decorative  plants  will  continue  as  profitable,  or  even  more 
so,  than  the  production  of  necessities  in  the  way  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  so  long  shall  we  find  our  Veitchs,  Lows,  Bulls, 
Yau  Houttes,  and  Vilmorins  ready  to  employ  an  enormous 
amount  of  capital  in  sending  abroad  collectors,  and  in  increasing, 
improving,  and  disseminating  their  discoveries  at  home. 
A  visit  to  any  large  nursery,  say  that  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for  example,  will  be  amply  sufii- 
cient  to  show  that  the  trade  industry  of  gardening  is  a  most 
important  one.  In  many  of  our  leading  metropolitan  nurseries, 
the  capital  employed  varies  from  £10,000  to  £50,000,  or  even 
more,  and  these  large  sums  are  invested  in  plants  and  seeds, 
together  with  appliances  for  their  cultivation  and  distribution. 
One  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  the  nurseryman's  busi- 
ness of  late  years  has  been  the  collection  and  importation  of 
the  Indian  and  South  American  Orchids,  Lily  bulbs  from 
America  and  Japan,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  notably  those 
of  the  American  Coniferas,  all  of  which  have  found  as  ready 
and  remunerative  a  sale  at  Stevens'  Auction  Rooms,  near  Covent 
Garden  Market,  as  have  the  Apples,  Oranges,  Bananas,  Pine- 
apples, and  other  food  prodiicts  sold  weekly  in  such  enormous 
quantities  at  Keeling  &  Hunt's  and  Grant  &  Cask's,  in  Monu- 
ment Yard  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  many  cases  the  improve- 
ment of  foreign  introductions  by  means  of  hybridism,  or  cross 
breeding,  has  been  adopted  by  trade  cultivators  with  advantage, 
notably  the  Indian  and  American  Rhododendrons,  Calceo- 
larias, Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  and  other  popular  flowers; 
and  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  increased  intelligence  of 
professional  gardeners  and  amateurs,  nursery   growers  still 
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rely  on  their  superior  skill  and  appliances  in  the  way  of  plant 
propagation  and  cross  breeding,  to  render  their  home  trade 
profitable.  Many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this  country, 
and  also  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany,  are 
devoted  to  the  production  of  flower  and  other  seeds  of  various 
kinds  for  our  gardens,  and  here,  as  a  rule,  the  nurseryman  or 
seedsman  is  the  middleman  who  buys  seeds  in  bulk  from  the 
grower  or  his  agent,  after  which  he  packs  and  prepares  them 
for  distribution  to  his  customers.  The  adulteration  of  garden 
and  other  seeds  has  of  late  years  been  made  a  subject  for  legis- 
lation, but  still  the  practice  largely  prevails  ;  sometimes  it  is 
the  grower  who  is  at  fault,  but  more  generally  adulteration 
takes  place  after  the  goods  leave  his  hands.  A  common  plan 
of  adulteration  is  to  kill  inferior  seed  by  baking  or  other  pro- 
cesses, after  which  it  is  sold  as  "  ooo  "  for  mixing  with  good 
seeds.  Some  English  growers  harvest  vegetable  and  the  more 
hardy  sorts  of  flower  seeds  on  their  own  farms,  the  more 
tender  kinds  being  purchased  in  quantity  from  Continental 
growers.  The  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  not  now  so  remunera- 
tive as  I  hope  it  will  be  when  the  demand  becomes  greater, 
which  it  assuredly  will  as  soon  as  residents  in  districts  in  which 
good  land  is  cheap  fully  recognise  the  importance  of  fruit 
growing  as  a  food-producing  industry.  This  would  long  ago 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  elements  of  gardening  been  taught 
in  our  schools  as  it  is  in  those  of  Continental  countries.  A 
national  garden,  established  on  sound  principles,  in  which  to 
test  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  would  not  only 
be  the  means  of  preventing  the  sale  of  adulterated  seeds,  or 
old  sorts  at  high  prices  under  new  names,  but  would  form  an 
excellent  school  of  horticulture,  and  would  give  an  immense 
impetus  to  gardening  as  now  practised  in  this  country. 

In  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Hertfordshire,  hundreds  of 
acres  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees,  Roses,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  for 
garden  ornaments,  and  immense  quantities  of  fruit  come  to 
our  Loudon  markets  from  what  are  called  the  home  counties, 
but  principally  from  Kent,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  where  most 
landed  proprietors  prefer  letting  their  land  for  gardening  pur- 
poses, knowing,  as  they  do,  that  it  will  be  well  cultivated,  and 
that  it  will  yield  them  at  least  60  per  cent,  more  I'ent  than  if 
let  for  farm  culture.  The  influence  of  trade  gardening  on  the 
labour  market  is,  on  the  whole,  a  beneficial  one.  In  all  the 
great  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  districts  there  is  a  periodical, 
and  in  many  cases,  a  constant  demand  for  the  assistance  of 
women  and  boys  in  fruit  picking,  flower  gathering  and  bunch- 
ing, or  otherwise  preparing  vegetables  for  mai'ket.  All  our 
great  nursery  establishments  are  in  some  measure  schools  for 
the  hundreds  of  young  gardeners  employed  in  them,  and  from 
which  they  ai-e  sent  to  private  gardens  throughout  the  country 
or  to  the  Colonies,  as  openings  occur  in  the  Tea,  Coffee,  Vanilla, 
or  Cinchona  plantations,  established  either  by  Government  or 
private  speculators. 
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Rust  on  Grapes. — I  have  many  a  time  had  Grapes  badly  rubbod  in  thin- 
ning by  beginners,  bat  I  have  never  known  the  rubbing  to  prodace  rust ;  it 
merely  spoiled  the  appearance  of  the  Grapes  by  depriving  themo£  their  bloom. 
— James  Ssiith,  Waterdale, 

Manure- water  in  Vineries.— Manure-water  in  the  evaporating  troughs  is 
used  by  many,  but  a  great  many  more  do  not  use  any,  and  still  obtain  quite  as 
good  results.  Liquid  made  from  pig  manure  would  be  disagreeable  enough 
put  on  the  inside  border,  but  it  would  be  much  worse  if  used  continually  in  the 
evaporating  pang.— James  Smith,  Waterdale. 

The  French  Vineyards. — The  wine  growers  in  France  are  always  com- 
plaining of  Phylloxera,  or  Oidium,  or  bad  crops— any  excuse  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  wine ;  bub  they  will  be  much  embarrassed  to  find  any  cause  for 
grumbling  this  year,  as  the  yield  will,  it  is  said,  be  the  most  productive  that 
has  been  registered  during  the  present  centui'y. 

Eastnor  Castle  Melon.— Having  just  cut  a  fine  crop  of  this  variety,  I  can 
recommend  it  highly  as  an  abundant  bearer,  excellent  in  flavour,  and  a  hand- 
some fruit  for  dessert.  When  growing,  it  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  Gilbert's 
Victory  of  Bath,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  long  foot-stalk  and  rather  long  fruits  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  but  as  they  approach  maturity  they  become  beautifully 
netted,  and  when  ripe  assume  a  golden  tint.  This  has  hitherto  been  rather  an 
unfavourable  season  for  Melons,  as  the  small  amount  of  sunshine  which  we 
have  had  has  been  all  against  high  flavour.— J.  Gkoom,  Renham. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  KEW  REPORT. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Royal  Gardens  exhibits  a  considerable 
falling  off  a9  oomparad  with  last  year,  being  jast  below  600,000 
(596,865).  This  is  the  smallest  number  since  1872.  On  the  7th  of 
August  the  Royal  Gardens  were  visited  by  6-1,163  persons,  the  largest 
number  which  has  ever  been  recorded  for  any  one  day.  During  the  past 
year  the  assemblage  on  Kew  Green  on  all  holidays  of  large  crowds  of 
persons,  who  do  not  appear  to  visit  the  gardens,  has  become  a  diffi. 
oulty  of  considerable  magnitude.  Men  with  articles  of  different 
kinds  for  sale,  music,  games,  &c.,  have  been,  of  course,  attracted  by 
the  concourse,  and  the  whole  green  has  had,  ou  these  occasions,  the 
aspect  of  a  fair.  Two  facts  lead  me  to  bring  the  rapid  development 
of  this  state  of  things  under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  The  Green 
is  scheduled  under  the  Parks  Regulation  Act  of  1872,  and  as  regards 
general  control  has  been  placed  under  my  authority.  In  the  next 
place,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  consideration,  the  excite- 
ment which  naturally  arises  in  large  crowds  of  persons  bent  upon 
amusement,  and  with  nothing  else  to  engage  their  attention,  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  spi'ead  amongst  those  who  visit  the  Gardens, 
where  it  can  only  lead  to  grave  difficulty  and  annoyance  to  quietly, 
disposed  visitors.  With  the  assistance  of  additional  police,  possessed 
of  the  necessary  tact  and  experience,  matters  were  very  materially 
ameliorated  during  last  summer,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  evil, 
when  once  checked,  will  not  require  further  attention.  In  my  report 
for  last  year  (p.  5)  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  First  Commissioner 
to  the  rapidly  progressing  decay  of  the  beautiful  Byot  in  the 
Thames  immediately  above  Kew  Bridge,  and  upon  which  the  beauty 
of  this  part  of  the  Thames  depends.  Owing  to  the  gradual  encroach, 
ment  of  new  suburbs  upon  the  ground  in  this  neighbourhood,  till 
lately  used  for  market  gardens,  very  large  tracts  of  Osier  beds,  over 
which  the  high  tides  formerly  spread  themselves  unimpeded,  have 
been  embanked.  The  tidal  water  is  now  apparently  driven  farther 
up  the  river,  and  the  consequent  inundation  of  low.lying  places 
has  become  an  evil  which  formerly  was  but  little  felt.  One  result 
must  be  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Eyot  above  alluded  to, 
which  is  known  locally  under  the  name  of  Mattingshawe.  Not 
merely  is  the  soil,  which  is  often  entirely  covered  at  high  tide,  being 
gradually  washed  away,  but  the  trees,  many  of  which  no  doubt  have 
reached  their  prime,  are  being  one  by  one  undermined  and  uprooted. 
The  present  process  of  destruction  without  some  active  intervention 
is  inevitable.  I  feel  sure  that  when  complete,  and  the  view  of  the 
town  of  Brentford,  with  the  gasworks  and  goods  station  of  the  Great 
"Western  Railway  replaces  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  of 
wood  and  water  to  be  found  on  the  lower  Thames,  the  regret  felt  by 
the  public  at  the  loss  will  be  very  great.  In  the  latter  part  of  1875 
complaints  were  made  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
drinking  fountains  and  residences.  At  the  request  of  the  Board, 
Major  P.  Bolton,  water  examiner  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Gardens.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  his  report : — The  intake  of  the  water  is  from  the  River 
Thames  at  a  point  situate  in  Kew  Gardens,  immediately  opposite 
Syon  House.  From  the  river  the  water  flows  into  the  lake  (which  is 
used  as  a  subsiding  reservoir)  of  about  5  acres  area,  whence  it  is 
passed  through  a  small  filter-bed.  It  is  then  pumped  up  into  reser. 
voirs  in  Richmond  Park,  and  from  here  supplies  the  gardens  and 
official  residences  at  Kew,  as  well  as  drinking  fountains  in  the 
Gardens.  Pembroke  Lodge  and  the  White  Lodge  are  also  supplied 
with  water  from  these  reservoirs.  The  intake  of  water  opposite 
Syon  House  for  any  except  garden  purposes  is  probably  illegal,  inas. 
much  as  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1852,  prohibits  any  corporation 
taking  water  for  domestic  use  below  Teddington  Lock.  The  water 
(at  the  time  of  examination)  was  very  foul  and  strongly  charged 
with  sewage  matter,  from  which  the  present  filter.beds  had  proved 
quite  inadequate  to  free  it,  and  from  which,  indeed,  no  system  of 
filtration  would  suffice  to  purify  water  so  charged.  In  accordance 
with  this  report  the  Treasury  sanctioned  (Jan.  8,  1876)  the  expendi. 
ture  of  £960  for  laying  mains  from  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Company's  service  to  the  residences,  drinking  fountains,  and  museums 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  an  annual  sum  of. £250  in  payment  of 
the  Company's  charges  for  the  supply.  The  lessons  given  to  the  young 
gardeners  in  the  evening,  in  chemistry,  meteorology,  structural, 
systematic,  and  economic  botany,  and  upon  which  the  attendance  is 
voluntary,  continue  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Botanic  Gardens. 

The  further  rearrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  Palm  House  was 
proceeded  with  in  the  course  of  last  spring,  and  may  now  be 
regarded  as  practically  completed.  A  great  improvement  has  been 
obtained  in  the  general  effect.  As  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last 
'  year,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  out  down  nearly  all  the  large 
Palms  on  the  north  side  of  the  transept,  and  plant  out  others  in  their 


places.  The  following  are  the  more  important  changes  : — Arenga 
saccharifera  cut  down  and  replaced  by  Sabal  glaucescens.  Livistona 
inermis  (L.  anstralis)  Bot.  Mag.,  6274,  cut  down  and  replaced  by 
Phceaix  dactylifera.  Sabal  glaucescens  transplanted  and  replaced 
by  Astrooaryura  rostracum.  Aorocomia  sclerooarpa  cut  down  and 
replaced  by  Thrinax  aeuleata.  Sabal  umbraoulifera  cut  down  and 
replaced  by  Llvistoua  chiuensis.  Teitchia  Canterbnryana  trans, 
planted  and  replaced  by  Ceroxylon  andicola.  Phytelephas  macro, 
carpa  removed  and  replaced  by  Attalea  Cohune.  Areca  alba  cut 
down  and  replaced  by  Baterpe  pisifera.  A  selection  of  the  larger 
tropical  Ferns,  Aroids,  Marantace^,  &c.,  has  been  planted  in  the 
beds  under  the  Palms,  which  have  hitherto  been  quite  bare.  They 
are  now  covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  singular  pictureaqueness 
and  luxuriance.  The  gigantic  Screw  Pinea  (Pandani),  which  are 
such  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  north  wing,  are  rapidly  becoming 
too  large  for  the  positions  they  occupy,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
give  them  more  space,  they  will  have  to  be  cut  down  in  the  course  of 
one  or  two  years  at  the  farthest.  I  must  again  urge  the  desirability 
of  a  reform  in  the  heating  apparatus  of  this  house,  as  detailed  in  my 
last  year's  report,  as  a  measure  of  economy  even  more  than  of 
efficiency.  With  the  exception  of  the  immense  improvement  in  both 
heating  power  and  reduced  consumption  of  fuel,  obtained  by  bringing 
the  flues  up  through  the  roof  of  the  wings  instead  of  conducting 
them  underground  to  the  shaft  near  the  Richmond  Road,  no  material 
improvement  has  been  introduced  into  this  building  since  its  con- 
struction nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The  re-arrangement  of  the  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  gallery,  proposed  in  my  last  report,  has  been 
reported  upon  by  the  Board's  works'  department,  and  unfortunately 
proves  to  be  impracticable.  Some  means  of  draining  off  the  moisture 
due  to  condensation  which  accumulates  on  the  gallery  floors  during 
the  winter  is,  however,  urgently  needed. 

In  the  Aroid  House  (No.  1)  the  superb  Tropical  Tree  Fern 
(Oyathea  princeps),  having  outgrown  suitable  dimensions,  was  with 
great  reluctance  on  my  part,  taken  down  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  replaced  by  a  smaller  specimen  from  the  Tropical  Fern 
house.  The  whole  collection  of  Aroids  has  been  very  carefully  revised, 
and  a  catalogue  prepared  by  Mr.  Brown,  second  assistant  in  the 
Herbai'ium.  It  comprises  upwards  of  300  species,  and  should  even, 
tually  be  printed  for  distribution  to  other  botanical  establishments. 
The  whole  collection  of  Calami  (Rattan  canes)  is  now  also  arranged 
in  this  house,  the  moist  heat  of  which  suits  them  better  than  the 
Palm  House. 

The  Fern  Houses  (Nos.  2  and  3)  retain  their  preeminence, 
whether  for  the  number  of  species  in  cultivation  or  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  plants,  but  the  constant  humid  temperature  necessary 
to  their  growth  so  damages  the  painted  woodwork  of  the  houses  that 
they  are  under  frequent  repair.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  that  seeing 
how  much  shade  Fern.honsea  require,  the  side  walls  should  be  of 
bricks  up  to  the  eaves,  with  large  side  sashes,  and  that  the  woodwork 
of  both  roof  and  sashes  should  be  of  some  of  the  durable  Colonial 
woods,  as  the  Jarrah  of  West  Australia,  which  would  probably  not 
require  internal  painting.  The  species  of  Cheilanthes  in  the  Cool 
Fern  House,  which  have  proved  very  impatient  of  pot  culture,  have 
been  planted  on  a  broad  side  shelf  covered  with  stones,  potsherds, 
and  soil  well  drained  below,  and  promise  to  do  well  under  this  treat, 
ment.  Many  of  the  smaller  Ferns  in  the  same  house,  which,  when 
in  small  pots,  were  watered  either  too  much  or  too  little,  have  been 
similarly  accommodated  with  obvious  success.  The  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  Ferns  in  the  Royal  Gardens  is  now  upwards  of  1000. 

The  labour  and  expense  of  keeping  up  both  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  the  Ornamental  Conservatory  (No.  4)  throughout 
the  year,  by  a  mixture  of  commoner  with  the  rarer  ornamental 
plants,  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have,  especially  of  late,  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  as 
regards  the  common  plants  of  merely  decorative  interest,  of  which 
it  is  desired  to  display  a  fair  quantity  as  affording  a  very  great 
gratification  to  many  visitors,  it  might  be  more  economical  and  satis, 
factory  to  buy  than  to  raise  them  ourselves.  Within  recent  years 
the  cultivation  of  certain  kinds  has  become  a  speciality  with  subur. 
ban  nurserymen,  who  raise  and  supply  the  London  trade  with  them 
by  tens  of  thousands,  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost  per  pot. 
The  number  of  each  kind  required  for  this  house  at  any  one  time  is 
comparatively  small,  and  the  material  labour,  skill,  space,  and  atten. 
tiou,  &c.,  that  these  few  require  would  almost  suffice  to  raise  double 
the  quantity  or  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  it  might 
be  to  our  advantage  to  devote  our  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
rarer  sorts  alone  and  to  purchase  the  commoner. 

The  Succulent  House  (No.  5).  which  is  by  far  the  most  interest, 
ing  in  the  garden  in  respect  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  plants 
of  grotesque  habit  and  singular  form,  has  also  been  re-arranged,  and 
some  of  the  large  duplicate  Euphorbias,  Aloes,  and  Cacti  removed  to 
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the  Palm  House.  Several  of  the  largest  Agaves  and  Fouroroyag  (com. 
monly  called  American  Aloes)  have  flowered  daring  the  past  summer, 
and  the  flowering  stems  rising  to  a  considerable  height  were  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  roof,  presenting  a  striking  and  singular  appear, 
ance. 

The  collection  of  Economic  Plants  has  been  carefully  revised, 
extended,  and  entirely  re-arranged.  It  is  now  probably  one  of  the 
most  complete  series  of  medicinal  and  useful  plants  ever  brought 
together.  The  nomenclature  has  been  checked,  and  a  manuscript 
catalogue  prepared.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  that  a 
well-known  stove  foliage  plant  of  gardens,  Theophrasta  imperialis. 
Linden  proves  from  the  e.iamination  of  specimens  in  fruit  sent  to  us 
byM.  Glaziou,  to  be  a  species  of  Chrysophyllum  belonging  to  a  dif. 
ferent  natural  family,  Sapotaceas. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba. — Some  well-ripened  seeds  of  the  Para 
Copaiba  (Copaifera  multijnga)  have  been  brought  by  Mr.  Cross  from 
the  forests  of  Para  and  germinated  freely.  The  tree  which  produces 
it  is  described  as  gigantic,  the  trunk  sometimes  rising  to  a  height 
of  80  ft.  before  branching.  The  Para  Balaam,  called  Copaiba  blanca, 
is  chiefly  sent  to  France,  where  it  obtains  the  highest  price  of  any. 
A  single  tree,  if  tapped  at  the  right  season,  is  said  to  yield  about  84 
imperial  pints  of  balsam.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  or 
botanical  characters  of  this  plant,  which  has  been  only  imperfectly 
described.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  tree  should  be  intro. 
duced  into  the  East  Indies. 

Balsam  of  Peru. — This  beautiful  tree  (Myroxylon  Pereirse)  was 
introduced  into  Ceylon  in  1861  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  eminent 
pharmaceutist,  Daniel  Hanbury.  It  has  succeeded  there  admirably, 
and  last  year  I  received  several  parcels  of  seeds  from  Dr.  Thwaites, 
which  I  have  distributed  to  various  tropical  colonies.  Dr.  Thwaites 
speaks  in  warm  terms  of  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  habit. 

India-rubber. — On  the  14th  of  June  of  last  year  Mr.  H.  A. 
Wickham,  a  resident  on  the  Amazons,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  India  Oflice  to  collect  seeds  of  the  Hevea  brasiliensis,  arrived  in 
England  with  70,000,  obtained  on  the  Rio  Tapajos.  In  consequence 
of  their  retaining  vitality  for  but  a  very  short  period,  they  were  all 
sown  the  day  after  arrival,  and,  though  not  contained  in  pans,  covered 
a  space  of  over  300  square  ft.  closely  packed  together.  About  SJ  por 
cent,  germinated,  some  as  early  as  the  fourth  day  after  sowing,  and 
many  iu  a  few  days  reached  a  height  of  18  in.  Upwards  of  1900 
plants  were  transmitted,  August  12,  in  thirty-eight  AVardian  casus 
made  specially  to  accommodate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  seedlings,  to 
Ceylon  under  the  charge  of  a  gardener.  Of  the  whole  consignment, 
90  per  cent,  of  the  plants  reached  Dr.  Thwaites  in  excellent  con- 
dition, und  they  will  remain  in  Ceylon  for  the  present  under  an 
arrangement  which  I  suggested  between  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
offices,  that  the  young  plants  which  could  not  thrive  in  the  climate 
of  Calcutta  or  any  of  the  more  accessible  gardens  of  continental  India, 
should  be  nursed  and  established  in  Ceylon  for  subsequent  transmia. 
sion  through  the  Indian  gardens  to  Assam,  Burma,  and  other  hot 
damp  provinces  of  India  proper.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  plants 
are  thriving  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Thwaites,  who  has  obtained 
the  authority  of  his  Government  to  establish  a  supplementary  tropical 
garden  at  a  lower  elevation  than  Peradeniya  (1700  ft.)  for  the  more 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  Hevea,  Castilloa,  Chocolate,  and  other 
plants  that  require  a  maximum  of  heat  and  moisture.  On  November 
21,  Mr.  Robert  Cross,  who,  in  addition  to  the  commission  given  to 
Mr.  Wickham,  had  been  sent  to  S.  America  to  bring  home  live  plants 
in  the  event  of  its  proving  impossible  to  transmit  alive  to  this  country 
the  very  perishable  seeds,  reached  Kew  with  about  1000  living  young 
Hevea  plants.  The  most  promising  of  these  have  been  retained  at 
Kew  during  the  winter,  and  a  portion  will  be  sent  to  India  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits.  The  stock  of  Castilloa  elastica,  brought  last 
year  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Cross,  has  been  propagated  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  plants  have  already  been  distributed  to  Africa  (West  Coast)', 
Ceylon,  and  Java.  Dr.  Thwaites  reports  that  of  31  plants  transmit-' 
ted  to  him  28  have  arrived  in  perfect  health  and  have  thriven  vigor- 
ously. A  plant  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  report,  and  which 
is  to  be  found  iu  some  Continental  and  English  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Castilloa  elastica,  proves  under  cultivation  at  Kew  (although 
possibly  a  species  of  Castilloa)  to  be  certainly  distinct  from  that 
plant  both  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  and  in  habit.  Along  with  the 
Heveas  Mr.  Cross  brought  seeds  and  plants  of  an  undescribld  rubber, 
tree,  which  furnishes  the  "  Ceara  scrap"  of  the  English  market.  The 
export  of  this  has  been  reckoned  at  1100  tons  annually.  The  beta- 
nical  nature  of  the  plant  is  at  present  uncertain,  but  it  may  possibly 
prove  identical  with  Manihot  Glaziovii  already  mentioned.  It  is  at 
any  rate  perfectly  different  from  Hevea  and  Castilloa  in  character, 
habit,  and  habitat.  It  grows  in  a  climate  with  a  marked  dry  season 
amongst  a  scrubby  vegetation,  and  has  stout  short  branches  and 


deciduous  leaves.  Forty-one  of  the  imported  stems  have  grown,  and  as 
many  young  plants  have  been  obtained  from  these  by  cuttings.  The 
seeds  were  raised  with  difficulty  during  the  winter,  owing  to  the  seed- 
ling damping  oft  soon  after  germination,  a  characteristic  of  plants  of 
similar  habit  from  similar  climates  j  14  plants,  however,  are  growing 
from  this  source. 

Ipecacuanha. — Dr.  King  reports  that  he  fears  this  drug  cannot 
be  grown  profitably  so  far  north  in  India  as  Bengal ;  but  the 
secret  of  its  successful  propagation  being  now  perfectly  understood, 
any  quantity  of  seeds  can  be  sent  out.  A  quantity  of  the  dried  root 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  King  for  use  in  the  Medical  College  Hospital 
of  Calcutta,  and  found  to  be  quite  as  efficient  as  the  best  South 
American  drug.  The  disadvantage  attributable  to  the  extreme  slow, 
ness  of  the  growth  of  this  plant,  and  hence  small  annual  return  of 
root  wherever  it  has  been  cultivated,  must  be  met  by  a  greater  exteu. 
sion  of  the  cultivation,  as  to  which  there  should  be  no  difficulty, 
seeing  that  the  plant  is  increased  with  astonishing  facility  by  ordi. 
nary  cuttings,  root  division,  or  by  merely  pegging  a  leaf  to  the  earth. 

Xiiberian  Cofifee. — The  demands  for  this  plant  (first  grown  in 
this  country  at  Kew  iu  1872),  which  has  excited  the  expectations  of 
Coffee  planters  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  highest  degree,  far 
exceed  our  means  of  supply.  Now,  however,  that  the  function  of  this 
establishment  in  introducing  the  plant  into  the  Coffee. growing  districts 
of  India  and  onr  Colonies  is  amply  fulfilled,  and  both  the  seed  and 
plants  are  to  be  had  from  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  and  Messrs.  James 
Irvine  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  as  well  as  other  firms,  no  farther  supply 
will  be  kept  in  Kew  than  suffices  for  exchange  of  specimens  with 
other  Botanic  Gardens  and  correspondents.  Mr.  Hiern  has  examined 
the  African  species  of  the  genus  Coffea  in  preparing  the  RubiaceEe 
for  the  forthcoming  third  volume  of  the  "  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa." 
Ho  has  determined  the  claims  of  the  Liberian  Coffee  to  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  species,  as  was  indeed  the  opinion  of  its  scientific 
discoverer,  Afzelius,  and  he  has  described  it  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Linneau  Society  "  [second  series.  Botany,  L,  p.  171,  tab.  xxiv.] 
under  the  name  of  Coffea  Liberica.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hiern  for 
the  opportunity  of  distributing  with  this  report  copies  of  the  plate 
of  the  plant  which  he  has  published  in  his  memoir.  I  may  enumerate 
as  the  most  important  recipients  during  the  past  year  : — *Bomba3'', 
*Burma,  *Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dominica,  Java,  Madras,  Montserrat, 
*New  Granada,  Queensland,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  *Trinidad.  The  places 
marked  with  an  asterisk  had  not  received  it  the  previous  year. 
Amongst  the  numerous  favourable  notices  of  the  plant  which  I  have 
received  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  two  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  world.  Dr.  Thwaites  (Ceylon)  writes  under  date  29th  August 
187(5 : — "  Some  of  the  first  plants  of  Liberian  Coffee  yon  sent  to  me 
have  become  large  bushes  and  are  producing  berries.  These  latter 
are  of  a  large  size,  but  they  ripen  very  slowly,  evidently  from  the 
want  of  a  higher  temperature,  so  I  am  distributing  some  plants  in 
the  low  country  and  near  the  sea.  In  his  report  for  1875,  he  also  ex. 
presses  the  opinion  that  though  the  plants  have  become  affected  with 
the  leaf  disease,  they  do  not  apparently  suffer  here  [Peradeniya]  from 
Hemileia  so  severely  as  our  ordinary  Coffee."  In  the  Malabar  dis- 
trict of  South  India,  the  Liberian  Coffee  has  also  disappointed  the 
expectations  which  its  large  and  leathery  foliage  seemed  to  encourage 
of  its  capacity  for  resisting  the  Hemileia.  Its  more  vigorous  habit 
of  growth  may,  however,  enable  it  to  bear,  without  succumbing,  the 
ravages  of  this  insidious  parasitic  mould.  Dr.  Imray  (Dominica) 
writes  while  this  report  is  in  preparation: — **  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Liberian  Coffee  will  in  time  take  the  place  of  our  native 
Coffee,  it  I  may  so  call  it.  I  think  you  would  be  pleased  were  you 
to  see  my  Liberiaa  trees  with  their  healthy  vigorous  branches  and 
large  dark  green  bright  shining  leaves.  Many  of  the  trees  have  bios, 
somed,  and  are  still  flowering,  and  a  small  crop  of  berries  is  coming 
on.  The  plant  must  evidently  be  very  prolific.  I  count  as  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  berries,  even  more,  in  the  axils  of  the  two  opposite 

leaves It  appears  to  me  that  the  new  species  of  Coffee 

is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  island.  So  far  as  the  temperature  and 
rainfall  are  concerned,  the  climate  approximates  very  closely  to  that 
of  Liberia,  whence  the  plant  comes.  If  the  cultivation  of  Libe. 
rian  Coffee  be  generally  taken  up  in  Dominica,  as  I  think  it  will  be, 
there  is  a  future  for  this  little  country.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  splendid  Coffee  land  that  might  be  cultivated  in  this  island  with 
no  fear  of  the  '  white  fly'  before  the  eyes  of  the  planter,  for  the 
Liberian  tree  bids  defiance  to  its  attacks.  Indeed  there  is  a  very 
eligible  field  for  settlers  here,  with  a  little  money  in  their  pockets, 
who  wish  to  cultivate  Coffee.  It  might  be  pleasanter,  and  more  profit- 
able in  the  long  run,  to  set  their  faces  towards  the  west,  instead  of 
the  '  far  east.'  "  The  suppression  of  this  product  generally  in  Domi. 
nica,  which  island  once  yielded  the  finest  West  India  Beans,  has  been 
the  subject  of  correspondence  with  the  Colonial  Office.  This  led  to 
the  mission  of  Mr.  Prestoe,  the  (Jovernment  botanist  of  Trinidad,  to 
Dominica,  with  a  view  of  reporting  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Preatoe'a 
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report,  which  is  in  every  vtay  an  admirable  one,  deals  with  all  the 
vegetable  produota  o£  the  island  in  an  exhaustive  and  moat  instructive 
manner  ;  and  in  reapeot  of  Coffee,  it  shows  that  the  cessation  of  its 
cultivation  was  not  due  to  the  larva  of  a  small  moth  (Oemiostoma 
ooffeellum),  which  can  be  extirpated  from  a  plantation  with  great 
ease,  but  to  causes  which  are  far  more  general,  affecting  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  island,  and  especially  to  mismanagement  on  the 
part  both  of  the  Government  and  the  colonists. 

Eucalyptus  in  India. — Hopes  still  appear  to  be  cherished  that 
the  Blue  Gum  of  Tasmania  (E.  globulus)  will  succeed  in  the  plains 
of  India,  and  in  other  tropical  countries.  This  expectation  has 
hitherto,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  every  case  led  to  disap. 
pointment.  A  paper  by  Dr.  Brandis  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  the 
Different  Species  of  Eucalyptus  in  Northern  India  "  issued  by  the 
Indian  Government,  will  no  doubt  be  held  conclusive  as  far  as  that 
country  is  concerned.  Dr.  Brandis  remarks  ; — "  It  seems  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  in  the  open  country  in  the  plains  of  North  India  stations 
are  improved  and  become  more  healthy  by  the  planting  of  trees. 
If  this  be  admitted,  then  obviously  the  object  desired  ia  gained  in  the 
shortest  time  by  planting  those  species  which  grow  most  rapidly." 
Eucalypti  are  probably  not  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than 
other  quick-growing  trees,  but  have  the  merit  of  producing  very 
hard  timber.  Two  species  which  have  succeeded  well  at  Lucknow,  have 
been  sent  to  Kew  for  identification.  They  appeared  to  be  Eucalyptus 
rostrata,  (Schleot.),  and  Eresinifera,  (Sm.).  Other  species  from  the 
hotter  parts  of  Auatralia  would  probably  be  equally  available. 

Gutta-percha. — Literally  nothing  ia  known  as  to  the  botanical 
history  of  the  commercial  varieties  of  gutta-percha.  Several  kinds 
of  different  qualities  and  even  exhibiting  different  properties  are 
imported  into  England,  and  are  in  immense  request,  especially  in 
telegraph  cable  manufactories,  but  neither  the  plants  which  produce 
them  nor  the  localities  in  which  they  are  produced  are  approxi. 
mately  known.  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  prompt  investiga- 
tion of  gutta-percha-yielding  plants.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  very  local  and  restricted  in  their  geographical  occur, 
rence.  The  collection  of  products  of  this  kind  for  commercial  pur. 
poses  ia  shown  by  experience  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  destruction  of 
the  trees  producing  them,  since  these  are  recklessly  destroyed  and 
never  replaced.  It  is  not  merely,  therefore,  a  matter  of  scientific 
interest  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  gutta-percha-yielding  trees, 
but  it  ia  the  first  step  in  securing  the  perpetuation  of  the  supply. 
The  botanical  investigation  of  a  product  or  plant  simply  means 
getting  such  complete  knowledge  about  it  aa  to  leave  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  recognising  it  at  any  time  without  uncertainty. 

Melons  from  Turkestan. — Dr.  King  forwarded  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  a  collection  of  seeds  of  the  best  kinds  of  Melons  grown  at 
Kashgar.  These  were  distributed  partly  to  M.  Naudin,  the  well, 
known  monographer  of  the  CuourbitaceaB  at  GoUioure,  in  the  South 
of  France,  partly  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 
Seeds  from  kinds  which  proved  the  best  have  been  again  distributed 
to  several  of  the  best  Melon  growers  in  England.  They  are  at  any 
rate  likely  to  give  rise  to  new  strains,  even  if  not  of  themselves  of 
sufficient  value  for  actual  horticultural  use. 

Poisonous  Grass  in  Kashmir. — Dr.  Aitchison  has  sent 
specimens  of  a  Grass  poisonous  to  cattle  in  Kashmir.  It  proves  to 
be  Stipa  sibirica,  and  it  ia  possible  that  its  injurious  effects  are  due 
rather  to  the  mechanical  irritation  prodnced  by  fragments  of  the 
awns  than  from  any  noxious  principle  contained  in  it.  A  closely- 
allied  species  of  Stipa  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Hance  ("  Journal  of 
Botany,"  1876,  pp.  210 — 212)  as  producing  somewhat  similar  effects 
in  Thibet. 

Large  Sugar-canes. — Inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  me 
respecting  an  enormous  and  apparently  little  known  variety  of  the 
Sugar-cane,  called  the  Elephant  Cane  of  Cochin  China,  which  has 
been  stated  to  reach  a  height  of  11  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  7  in.  in  six 
months.  At  my  suggestion  the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Singapore  has  obtained  from  Cochin  China  planta  of  this 
cane,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
M.  Pierre,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Saigon,  for  the  follow, 
ing  information,  which  I  think  may  prove  interesting  to  suear 
growers  in  Britiah  coloniea : — "  Thia  variety  is  only  cultivated  for 
eating  or  chewing.  I  do  not  think  it  would  prove  a  good  sugar-pro- 
ducing cane but  varieties,  especially  in  the  case  of 

sugar-canes,  often  improve  by  change  of  climate.  Perhaps  thia 
might  have  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  better  elsewhere.  The 
dimensions  as  to  diameter  and  height  which  thia  variety  attains, 
depend  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  its  growth  continues. 
It  requires  in  a  good  soil  two  years  to  reach  10  ft.  in  height.  After 
five  years  or  six  yeara,  it  may  reach  16  ft.  to  32  ft.  j  such  apecimens 
may  be  seen  near  native  houaes,  where  it  is  allowed  to  grow  uudia. 


tnrbed  aa  an  ornamental  plant.  In  the  province  of.  Mytho  this 
variety  ia  cultivated  in  humid,  alluvial  soils  on  a  considerable  scale, 
bu'i  simply  for  sale  in  the  bazaars  and  for  chewing.  It  has  the 
peculiarity  of  possessing  a  very  brittle,  epidermal  layer,  so  that 
instead  of  becoming  preased  out  and  giving  up  its  juice  when  passed 
through  the  wooden  mills  employed  here,  it  breaks  up  into  small 
fragments." 

Museums.— In  my  last  report  I  adverted  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  increased  accommodation  in  Museum  No.  2,  in  order  to  allow 
of  a  proper  display  of  specimens  illustrating  the  Cryptogamic  groups 
of  plants.  These  are  at  present  moat  meagrely  illustrated  from 
want  of  apace.  They  are,  howevei',  objects  of  increasing  interest  to 
the  large  numbOL-s  of  persona  who  make  the  study  of  some  branch 
of  natural  hiatory  their  recreation,  and  with  whom  our  museums 
are  extremely  popular.  The  whole  of  the  muaeuma  are  in  a  most 
crowded  condition.  No.  1  has  long  been  waiting  for  the  relief  which 
throwing  out  the  ataircase  at  the  back  would  give  to  it.  No.  3  con. 
tains  quite  as  many  objects  as  there  ia  room  to  properly  display, 
having  a  regard  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  proper  thoroughfares 
on  crowded  daya.  In  order  to  provide  accommodation  for  new 
objeota,  and  also  to  more  strictly  define  the  scope  of  the  collections, 
the  curator,  with  the  aid  of  the  assistant-director,  has  commenced  a 
systematic  revision  of  the  whole  collections.  For  the  future  only 
one  series  will  be  maintained,  and  every  specimen,  whether  struc. 
tural  or  economic,  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  ranged  in  its  systematic 
position.  No  separate  collections  of  merely  technological  interest  will 
be  kept,  and  those  already  existing  have  been  now  broken  up  and 
distributed.  A  large  number  of  duplicates  and  of  other  objects  which 
on  various  grounds  did  not  seem  to  be  properly  congruous  with  the 
object  of  the  museums  as  illustrating  structure  and  usefulness 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  have  been  as  far  as  possible 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  other  Government  institutions.  Dr.  Hugo 
Miiller  has  published,  in  German,  an  exhaustive  and  most  valuable 
treatise  on  paper  materials  amongst  the  reports  of  the  Vienna  Exhi. 
bition.  Dr.  Muller  largely  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  the 
Kew  museums  during  its  preparation.  It  will  no  doubt  remain  the 
standard  authority  on  the  subject,  and  I  trust  that  a  translation  may 
be  published  for  English  use.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  most 
graciously  placed  at  our  disposal  the  large  collections  of  fruits, 
seeds,  woods,  &o.  collected  during  his  Indian  tour.  These  specimens 
were  materially  enhanced  in  value  for  the  purposes  of  our  museums 
by  H.R.H.'s  expressly  stipulating  that  we  should  be  entirely  free 
from  any  conditions  in  introducing  the  specimens  into  our  arranged 
collection. 

Physiological  Laboratory.— The  physiological  laboratory, 
which  the  Royal  Gardens  owe  to  the  munificence  of  T.  J.  Phillips 
Jodrell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  the  commenosment  of  which  I  reported  last 
year,  has  been  completed,  and  though  as  yet  only  partially  pro. 
vided  with  the  necessary  equipment,  has  been  already  used  by  Dr. 
Tyndall  in  researches  on  the  conditions  by  means  of  which  the 
minute  organisms  (Bacteria),  the  germs  of  which  are  always  present 
in  the  air,  and  which  determine  putrefactive  changes  in  infusions  of 
organic  substances,  can  be  effectually  excluded  from  them  ("  Pro. 
ceedingsof  the  Royal  Society,"  Jan.  18,  1877).  I  have  the  satis, 
faction  of  stating  that  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  building, 
which  were  intrusted  to  the  assistant-director,  have  been  pronounced 
by  both  English  and  continental  authorities  to  be  (considering  the 
size)  more  convenient  than  those  of  any  other  establishment  of  the 
kind  known  to  them. 

Two  other  physiological  researches  have  been  carried  on  at  Kew 
during  the  past  year,  although  the  laboratory  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  available  for  them.  Professor  Burdon.Sanderson  has 
continued  his  examination  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the  leaf 
of  Venns's  Fly-trap,  DionEea  mnscipula  ("  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,"  Dec.  14,  1876),  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Vinea,  Fellow  of  Christ'aCol. 
lege,  Cambridge,  has  studied  the  digestive  ferment  of  Nepenthes 
("  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  vol.  xv.,  pp.  427 — 431). 

I  may  also  mention  here  that  leaves  of  Chamcerops  humilis  have 
been  supplied  to  Dr.  Hugo  Miiller,  F.R.S.,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
investigation  which  has  led  to  the  detection  in  them  of  a  peculiar 
sugar,  Quercite,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  Palms  was  altogether 
unknown. 

Herbarium. — The  new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Herbarium  is  in  a  very  advanced  state.  It  will  consist  of  a  hall 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  present  house.  The  whole  of  the  latter 
will  be  preserved,  except  the  drawing  room,  a  single  apartment  that 
was  added  on  to  ita  north  side,  and  which  haa  been  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  hall,  which  is  86  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  broad,  and  con- 
taina  two  galleriea  10  ft.  broad  running  round  it.  The  galleriea  will 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  ground  floor  by  two 
circular  iron  staircases  placed  one  at  each  end  of   the  building.     Oa 
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each  floor  there  will  be  an  entrance  from  the  old  building,  cloaed  by 
double  iron  fire-proof  doors.  The  long  aides  of  the  building  will  be 
lighted  with  forty-eight  windows,  eight  on  each  floor  on  each  side. 
The  cabinets  for  holding  the  specimens  will  be  arranged  in  blocks 
8  ft.  high,  of  two  tiers  projecting  Hire  buttresses  between  the  windows 
on  the  ground  floors  and  galleries,  thus  accommodating  the  greatest 
number  of  cabinets  with  the  least  loss  of  space,  a  very  important 
consideration  considering  the  extent  of  the  collection  and  the  time 
that  would  be  otherwise  lost  in  consulting  it.  At  the  present  time 
the  number  of  cabinets  is  upwards  of  600,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  specimens  contained  in  the  whole  is  now  considerably 
over  a  million,  reckoning  as  one  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  plant 
from  the  same  locality. 

The  whole  building  will  be  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  Water, 
mains  charged  at  high  pressure,  sufficient  to  throw  a  jet  more  than 
the  height  of  the  whole  building,  will  be  carried  to  each  floor. 
When  complete  the  old  building  will  be  cleared  out,  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  combustible  fittings  and  woodwork  removed,  and  the 
rooms  arranged  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  library  and  of 
persons,  besides  the  staff,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  collections. 


THE  SOIL  IN  TOWN  GARDENS. 
In  reference  to  this  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that  lime  is  a  necessary 
constituent  of  all  productive  soils.  In  its  absence  the  organic  matter, 
consisting  of  the  remains  of  leaves  and  roots  of  plants,  &o.,  accumu- 
lates to  an  injurious  extent,  and  as  a  consequence  thereof  soluble 
silicic  acid  is  formed  in  the  soil— one  cause  of  what  is  technically 
known  as  sourness.  But  when  to  such  a  soil  lime  is  applied  it  com. 
bines  with  the  soluble  silicic  acid,  rendering  it  insoluble,  and  aids  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  excess  of  organic  matter  by  neutralizing 
the  acids  formed  by  oxidation.  It  will,  therefore,  be  evident  that 
lime  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  economy  of  soils.  Now,  one 
of  the  striking  properties  of  lime  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  work 
down  in  a  soil,  insomuch  that  if  a  meadow  be  turned  up  some  years 
after  it  has  been  limed,  a  layer  of  that  substance  can  be  found  4  in. 
or  5  in.  from  the  surface.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
soil  left  long  to  itself  without  being  turned  up  or  disturbed  in  any  way 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  deficient  or  void  of  lime.  This  is 
the  condition  of  most  plots  of  ground  in  towns.  They  frequently  remain 
for  years  without  being  touched  or  turned  up  in  any  way,  and  often 
have  not  had  anything  like  an  application  of  lime  for  generations, 
except  such  an  accidental  application  as  occurs  through  strewing  the 
land  with  mortar  during  the  process  of  pulling  down  and  rebuilding 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  sum  up,  my  experience  teaches  me 
that  the  soil  of  plots  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  smoky  towns  is  almost 
always^  sour,  and  over  and  above  the  effect  the  absence  of  lime 
exerts  in  producing  this  result,  they  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from 
this  cause  from  their  sheltered  position  and  the  decreased  oxidising 
power  of  the  air  of  towns,  aud  from  the  fact  that  frequently  no 
trouble  is  taken  in  turning  them  up  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  oxygen  that  may  come  in  contact  with  them.  Therefore,  as  the 
evil  for  which  lime  is  a  corrective  is  liable  to  be  more  prevalent  in 
towns  than  in  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  its  application  is  more 
necessary.  My  advice,  therefore,  to  those  who  undertake  the  calti. 
vation  of  London  gardens  is,  at  first  starting,  to  give  a  large  dressing 
of  lime,  and  dig  it  well  in  to  the  depth  of  12  in.  or  15  in.,  aud  during 
the  subsequent  cultivation  every  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
ground  in  a  loose  state  by  continual  digging  and  turning. 

A.  A.  Nesbit,  F.C.S.,  in  "  Globe." 


Count  Moltke  on  the  Treatment  of  Water.— He  describes 
Peterhof  :  the  palace — white  and  gold  with  golden  cupola,  surrounded 
with  dark  Fir  trees  and  a  "most  peculiar  alley  of  jets  of  waters,"  between 
which  the  sea  and  the  horizon  of  the  coast  of  Finland  can  be  seen— 
making  "  a  most  surprising  impi-ession,"  and  the  park  full  of  cascades, 
temples,  and  statues,  "recalling  Wilhelrashohe  and  Sans  Souci;  but— 
"  What  pleased  and  surprised  me  most  in  the  park  was  a  brook,  a  real 
■natural  stream,  with  crystal-clear  water  rushing  over  blocks  of  granite. 
I  could  not  have  believed  there  was  so  great  a  fall  in  flat  Russia  from  the 
Valdai  Hills  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  always  perfectly  unaccountable 
to  me  how  landscape-gardeners  in  flat  countries  will  contrive  waterfalls 
mstead  of  using  their  labour  to  make,  at  least  for  a  short  distance,  a 
splashing,  murmuring  brook.  The  artistically  victimised  water  is  sent 
over  a  plank|into  a  6-ft.deep  chasm,whence  it  seems  to  creep  away  ashamed, 
not  knowing  where  to  go  !  To  make  the  thing  complete,  the  cataract 
should  only  be  set  off  when  the  spectator  is  standing  ready  to  be 
astonished. 
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At  Norfolk,  Yirginia,  the  Stran-berry  pickers,  paid  by  the  quart,  have  been 
having  about  15,000  dollars  a  day  distributed  among  them. 
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This  meeting,  though  sparingly  attended,  was  above  the  avei-age  as 
regards  exhibits.  Two  very  fine  specimens  of  Odontoglossnm  vesillariiim 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  attracted  universal  attention,  as  did  also 
a  bank  of  cut  Roses  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  &  Sons.  A  collection  of 
Phloxes  in  pots,  from  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  was  deservedly 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation,  the  'plants  being  well  grown  and  the 
blooms  all  that  could  be  desired. 

First-class   Certificates. — These  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Pelargonium  (ecMnatum)  Spotted  Gem  (Cannell)  — A 
beautiful  Cape  variety,  bearing  neat  trusses  of  small,  bright,  rose- 
coloured  blossoms,  with  white  centre,  and  golden-tipped  anthers.  It 
loolis  to  be  a  useful  kind  for  pot  culture,  and  for  furnishing  cut  bloom  s 
in  winter. 

Dendrobium  suavissiraum  (Williams).— Described  previously  in 
The  Garden. 

DracEeuaBausei  (Williams). — A  compact-habited  kind,  with  broad, 
drooping  leaves  of  a  bright  bronze  colour,  conspicuously  margined  with 
bright  crimson ;   well  worth  attention. 

Rose,  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (George  Paul  &  Son). — A  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  with  large,  well-formed  blossoms  resembling  those  of  Alfred 

Colomb. 

EulopMa  guineensis  (Sir  T.  Lawrence).— An  African  Orchid, 
with  Calanthe-like  leaves,  and  flower-stalks  from  2^  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  is  beset  with  chocolate -coloured,  five-petalled 
flowers,  having  rosy-purple -striped  lips. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  fur- 
nished a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  consisting  of  well-grown  examples 
of  Acalypha  musaica,  Croton  fasciatum,  Eranthemum  El  Dorado,  Lilium 
neilgherrense,  'and  a  fine-leaved  Dieffenbachia  called  marmorata.  A 
group  of  hybrid  Begonias  came  from  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Westlake  Nursery, 
Isleworth.  Amongst  them  were  lauds  remarkable  alilte  for  compactness 
of  habit  and  for  the  varied  aud  brilliant  colours  of  the  flowers.  From 
the  same  exhibitor  also  came  plants  of  Adiantum  Feci,  and  several  other 
Ferns.  An  exceedingly  free-flowering  new  dwarf  Candytuft  named  Tom 
Thumb  came  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans  ;  and  a  collection  of 
variegated  Celosia  (C.  cristata  variegata)  came  from  Messs.  Vilmorin  & 
Co.,  Paris.  The  plants  were  robust  in  habit,  and  the  flowers  of  various 
colours,  but  more  singular  than  beautiful.  Mr.  H.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  cut 
blooms  of  African  Marigolds,  large  in  size,  and  bright  in  colour;  the 
same  exhibitor  had  also  cut  blooms  of  Stock  Mauve  Beauty,  a  summer- 
flowering  kind,  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  even  small 
plants  of  it  producing  flowers  in  abundance,  and  useful  for  cutting  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Woodbridge,  Syon  House,  contributed  branches  of  the 
graceful  Spir[iea-like]Tamarix  gallica,  and  of  Ceanothus  americanus  roseus. 
Mr.  J.  Puttick,  Acton,  showed  some  remarkably  well-grown  Balsams, 
which  were  good  both  in  form  and  colour.  Among  Messrs.  Paul's  Roses 
were  better  blooms  of  Reynolds  Hole  than  we  have  seen  anywhere  else 
this  season.  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son  furnished  green  and  golden-leaved 
vai'ieties  of  Biota  orientalis  and  Thujopsis  borealis.  A  collection  of 
AbutUous  came  from  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  ,*  also  a  group 
of  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  and  Stocks.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  contributed  plants  of  a  new  Hose-in-Hose  Gloxinia,  the 
blooms  of  -which  are  said  to  last  in  good  condition  for  a  longer  period 
than  those  of  other  kinds.  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Tooting,  showed  cut  blooms 
of  Asclepias  tuberosa,  which  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Jb'ruit  and  Vegetables.— Good  examples  of  Grosse  Mignonue 
Peaches  and  Welbeck  Seedling  Nectarines  came  from  Mr.  Tillery,  gar- 
dener to  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck ;  and  Harrington  Peaches  In 
good  condition  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Pressley,  gardener  to  G.  Jennings, 
Esq.,  Clapham  Common.  Mr.  Douglas  sent  good  examples  of  Kerry 
Pippin  Apples ;  Mr.  Gilbert  showed  from  Burghley  a  seedling  Scarlet- 
fleshed  Melon  of  large  size  and  fair  quality.  Good  fruit  of  Hale's  Early 
Peach,  grown  in  a  cool  house,  came  from  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sou,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  and  were  awarded  a  cultural  commendation  ;  as  were  also  a 
dish  of  Peaches  from  Messrs.  Lane.  Mr.  OUerhead  sent  a  handsome 
Queen  Pine-apple.  Good  dishes  of  Cherries  were  shown  by  several  exhi- 
bitors. Mr.  Miles,  gardener,  to  Lord  Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  showed 
unusually  large  fruit  of  Stamfordian  Tomatoes;  they  were  cut  from 
plants  grown  in  pots. 


Blooms  of  Lilium  candidum  for  Indoor  Decoration.— This  Lily  is  stil 
one  of  the  beat  for  cutting  for  large  glasses  or  tall  vases  where  a  few  bold  and 
striking  flowers  with  plenty  of  ^eenery  are  more  effective  than  if  they  are 
crowded  amongst  Pelargoniums,  or  any  of  the  more  common-place  flowers. 
What  a  time,  too,  they  last  in  good  condition  in  water  !  and  if  cat  before  all  the 
blooms  are  expanded,  the  stalk  will  remain  fresh  till  every  bud  has  opened. 
The  great  lasting  power  of  Lilies  in  a  cut  state  forma  one  of  their  chief  recom- 
mendationa.  October  is  the  best  month  for  planting  hardy  Lilies ;  L.  candidum 
should  be  planted  in  clumps  of  several  bulbs  about  6  in,  apart,  and  they  should 
be  covered  about  6  in,  deep. — E.  Hobday. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FLOW  OF  THE  SAP. 

By  ANDREW  MURRAY. 
At  the  beginning  oE  this  session  I  directed  attention  to  the  oonrae  of 
the  sap,  being  of  opinion  that  recent  researohea  rendered  some  modi- 
fioation  in  our  views  necessary  on  that  subject.  The  proposition  that 
I  submitted  to  the  committee  was,  pure  and  simple,  that  there  was 
no  such  a  thing  as  descent  of  the  sap  at  all,  but  that  its  course  was 
always  upwards.  I  found  the  committee  quite  in  accord  with  me,  so 
far  as  regarded  anything  like  circulation.  I  think  most  of  them,  if 
not  all,  repudiated  any  belief  in  the  old  theory  of  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  by  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  the  wood,  and  its  descent  by  the 
cellular  layers  of  the  inner  bark ;  but  I  found  the  majority  still 
imbued  by  the  theories  of  Sachs,  and  holding  with  him,  and  on  his 
grounds,  that  descent  by  some  means  was  absolutely  necessary,  in 
respect  that  assimilation  could  only  take  place  in  the  light,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  whole  of  that  function  must  be  performed  in  the 
leaf,  whence  the  assimilated  matter  there  produced  must  be  transported 
in  some  way  or  other  to  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  in  which  it  is 
found;  and  as  these  are  lower  down,  and  some  of  them  even  under, 
ground,  as  in  the  case  of  tubers,  it  followed  that  there  must  be  a 
descent  in  some  way  or  other,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to 
be,  as  was  I  think  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  this 
took  place  by  a  slow  swaying,  or  wandering  motion,  by  means  of 
endosmose  and  exosmose,  through  the  walls  of  the  cells,  which  imper. 
oeptibly  and  independent  of  the  current  of  the  sap  mixed  the 
whole  up  together,  or  carried  the  different  ingredients  to  where  they 
were  wanted.  Since  I  last  alluded  to  this  subject  I  have  endeavoured 
to  see  if  actual  experiment  would  throw  any  light  upon  it,  and  as  a 
contribution  to  its  elucidation  I  now  submit  to  the  committee  the 
particulars  of  one  or  two  experiments  that  I  have  made.  I  made  ex. 
periments  with  the  Tine,  the  Fig,  the  Horse  Chestnut,  and  the 
Hyacinth,  but  as  they  all,  so  far  as  they  went,  tended  in  the  same 
direction,  I  will  speak  principally  upon  the  Vine,  which  was  much 
more  manageable,  and  took  up  my  infusions  more  readily  than  any  of 
the  others.  Thanks  to  the  experiments  of  Prof.  M'Nab  and  Prof. 
Church,  I  knew  of  the  virtues  of  lithia  as  an  easily  absorbed  agent, 
whose  presence  could  be  detected  anywhere  by  the  spectroscope  in 
however  small  a  quantity  it  might  be  present,  and  I  had  the  advan. 
tage  of  Prof.  Church's  own  assistance  in  determining  for  me  whether 
it  was  present  or  not.  As  lithia,  however,  is  colourless,  I  added  to 
my  infusion  enough  of  litmus  to  colour  them  deeply,  and  I  must 
state  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that  the  lithia  told  mo  nothing 
that  the  litmus  did  not  equally  well.  I  then  passed  gutta-percha 
funnels  over  the  shoots  to  be  experimented  on,  and  secured  them  as 
cups,  with  the  shoots  growing  up  the  middle,  by  means  of  cork  and 
tillow.  My  experiments  were  made  in  April  and  May,  when  the 
leaves  were  beginning  to  open.  I  put  one  cup  on  the  stem  of  the 
Viae.  It  held  perfectly,  and  no  escape  of  the  liquid  took  place.  After 
the  cup  was  properly  luted  to  the  stem  with  tallow,  I  cut  a  nick  in 
the  bark  a  little  above  the  fitting,  and  then  filled  the  cup  with  the 
lithiated  litmus-mixture,  so  as  to  cover  the  nick.  I  then  allowed  it  to 
remain  on  for  six  weeks,  constantly  renewing  the  mixture  in  the  cup 
as  it  disappeared.  After  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  I  took  up  the 
plant  and  examined  it :  and  here  let  me  see  that  the  Committee  and 
I  are  in  accord  as  what  I  should  have  found  had  Sachs'  theory  been 
well  founded.  I  imagine  that  I  should,  on  the  ordinary  principles 
of  gravitation,  have  found  the  severed  vessels  below  the  nick 
and  on  the  same  side  filled  with  the  iufusioa  in  consequence  of 
its  descent.  So  far  as  regarded  that  part  of  the  plant  it  was  no 
longer  a  closed  tube,  and  thero  could  be  no  ascent,  but  being,  as  it 
were,  merely  an  open  tube,  whatever  was  poured  into  it  should  simply 
find  its  way  to  the  bottom.  And  so  in  fact  it  did — the  infusion  below 
the  nick  descended  to  the  very  fibrils  of  the  roots.  la  like  manner 
the  part  above  the  nick  being  a  closed  tube — closed  by  the  cup  at 
the  bottom  and  by  the  leaves  acting  as  a  sucker  at  the  top — we  should 
expect  that  the  infusion  would  ascend;  and  so  it  did,  nearly  as 
completely  as  it  descended  below  the  nick  ?  But  how  as  regards  the 
parts  that  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nick.  According  to  Sachs' 
theory,  whether  you  call  it  the  result  of  metastasis  or  of  endosmose 
and  exosmose,  the  infusion  should  have  been  found  extravasatei  and 
infiltered  through  that  side,  both  above  the  nick,  and  below  the 
nick,  and  up  the  ascending  branches,  and  in  fact  everywhere 
a  little ;  but  in  point  of  fact  there  was  not  the  slightest 
extravasation  nor  a  solitary  particle  of  lithia  or  litmas  in  any 
of  these  places.  The  depth  of  the  nick  was  the  measure 
of  the  extent  of  the  penetration  of  the  infusion,  and  it  was  as  sharply 
defined  as  a  line  could  be;  and  this  is  just  what  I  said  should  be  the 
case.  I  said  that  the  rapidity  of  the  current  would  prevent  any 
intermingling  of  ingredients  by  endosmose  or  exosmose,  just  as  a  small 
boat  finds  a  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  current  of  a  heady  river, 
eveuwith  the  external  aid  of  oars,  or  a  smill  stream  pouring  with  the 
force  of  gravitation  into  a  more  powerful  one  is  shoved  aside  and 
driven  down  the  banks.    The  sap  has  neither  oars  nor  gravity  by 


which  to  force  its  way  from  one  part  of  the  ascending  current  to 
another,  and  it  must  be  content  to  go  with  the  flow  of  that  part  of 
which  it  is  a  component  particle.  At  night  there  can  be  no  ascending 
current,  for  the  force  that  produces  it,  the  sun,  is  withdrawn,  but  the 
tube  is  full  and  in  equilibrium.  To  my  mind  the  above  is  conclusive  on 
the  question.  Sachs  must  be  wrong ;  and  we  must  now  re-examine 
his  arguments,  and  see  where  the  flaw  lies.  If  the  committee  will 
allow  me  a  few  minutes,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  very  far  to 
seek.  His  position  is  thus  stated  in  his  "  Phy3iolo2;ie  Vegetale":  — 
"  The  absolute  necessity  (says  he)  of  the  intervention  of  light  for 
assimilation  in  plants  with  ohlorophvll  is  proved  directly  by  their 
mode  of  development  in  darkness.  When  we  cause  seeds  to  germinate 
under  such  conditions,  roots,  internodes  and  leaves  are  developed 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  seed.  When  all  the  provi. 
sion  of  elaborated  principles  contained  in  it  are  exhausted  for  develop, 
ment  ceases.  If  up  to  that  period  the  seeds  be  allowed  to  geraiiuate 
in  the  light,  and  thou  removed  into  darkness,  the  result  is  the 
same — the  young  leaves,  although  green,  assimilate  nothing;  but  if 
they  be  allowed  Co  remain  long  enough  in  the  light  to  have  assimilated 
a  little,  there  will  be  developed  in  darkness  leaves  and  internodes 
until  that  new  provision  be  exhausted  also."  But  there  is  one  impor- 
tant fact  that  Sachs  omits  to  keep  in  view  here.  If  the  plant  in  dark, 
ness  assimilate  nothing,  neither  does  it  take  any  food  to  assimilate.  It 
is  well  known  that  plants  do  not  feed  in  the  dark,  and  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  prove  it  by  experiment.  Let  any  one  with  a  Hyacinth 
growing  in  water  in  a  glsss,  mark  by  a  thread  or  narrow  strip  of 
paper  glued  to  the  glass  the  height  at  which  the  water  stands  at 
night,  he  will  flnd  it  at  the  same  height  to-morrow  morning,  but  very 
different  to-morrow  night.     Bat  the  fact  is  not  disputed. 

Kow  on  what  ground  are  we  to  hold  that  the  reason  why  the  plant 
does  not  assimilate  is  the  absence  of  light  in  preference  to  the 
absence  of  food  ?  Either  will  account  for  it,  and  the  one  will  suit 
Sachs'  theory,  but  the  other  not.  No  doubt  the  food  is  not  taken  up 
daring  the  absence  of  light,  but  it  may  very  well  be  that  if  the  plant 
were  placed  in  such  conditions  that  it  could  take  food  generally, 
although  secluded  in  darkness,  we  should  find  that  assimilation  went 
on  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  just  what 
Nature  does  with  tubers.  They  are  in  darkness  while  the  plant  is  in 
light,  and  they  contain  assimilated  matter  in  as  great  abundance  as 
any  Apple  in  the  blaze  of  sunshine.  Sachs  would  say  that  this  was 
derived  from  the  elaborated  stores  assimilated  by  the  leaf  ;  but  this 
is  taking  the  thing  to  be  proved  as  part  of  the  proof.  He  has  to 
prove  that  assimilation  cannot  take  place  except  in  light.  I  offer  an 
instance  of  its  apparently  taking  place  in  darkness,  and  the  reply  is 
that  that  cannot  be,  because  assimilation  cannot  take  place  in  darkness. 
It  is  not  that  the  fire  will  not  burn  because  it  is  dark,  bat  that  it 
stops  burning  when  the  coals  are  consumed,  because  no  more  are 
supplied  to  it.  Daring  the  day  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  draw 
up  the  sap  to  all  the  terminal  parts  of  the  plant,  such  as  the  axial 
extremities  of  the  branches,  the  buds,  the  leaves,  the  tubers  (which 
are  only  subterranean  buds),  where  it  is  partly  evaporated  and  partly 
assimilated — and  as  it  is  used  up,  the  roots  absorb  a  corresponding 
flow  to  supply  the  consumption  ;  but  at  night,  when  the  motive  power 
is  withdrawn,  the  upward  flow  of  sap  ceases,  the  roots  become  in. 
active,  and  cease  to  feed  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
growth  growing  on — it  may  pile  up  cell  upon  cell,  whether  the 
machine  is  working  or  not,  and  it  does  so,  but  assimilation  ceases. 
Allow  me,  however,  further  to  cite  a  well. known  fact  in  favour  of 
my  views,  which  it  reflects  no  credit  upon  us  not  to  have  sooner  so 
interpreted.  Here  am  I  narrating,  a.nd  you  listening  to,  my  clumsy 
experiments,  and  yet  we  have  all  had  always  before  our  eyes — and 
our  ancestors  for  ages  have  had  thsji  before  them  too,  a  constant 
series  of  beautiful  and  conclusive  experiments,  proving  much  more 
clearly  than  I  have  done  what  I  have  attempted  to  show.  I  allude 
to  what  we  see  in  the  case  of  grafts.  We  know  that  the  stock  has 
certain  properties  differing  from  those  of  the  scion  ;  we  all  know 
that  the  properties  of  the  stock  affect  the  scion  ;  they  are  carried  up 
into  its  system,  but  those  of  the  scion  are  not  carried  down  into  the 
stock.  If  the  theory  of  descent  and  wandering  and  mixing  of  the 
sap  were  true,  the  qualities  of  the  scioa  ought  to  descend  just  as 
much  as  those  of  the  stock  ascend,  hue  they  do  not. 

I  meant  to  have  stopped  here,  bat  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  man, 
who,  having  began  to  take  a  rottea  beam  out  of  an  old  house,  finds  a 
whole  superstructure  of  dependencies,  offsets,  lean-tos,  and  rookeries 
tumbling  about  his  ears.  The  system  of  vegetable  physiology  now 
in  credence  was  built  upon  the  faith  of  the  existence  of  a  circulation 
of  the  sap,  and  everything  has  by  degrees  been  arranged  to  fit  neatly 
into  it.  That  rotten  beam  was  removed  and  its  place  supplied  by 
Sachs'  theory  ;  that,  I  think,  I  have  shown  to  be  rotten  too,  and  in 
removing  it,  without  having  any  other  props  to  put  in  its  place,  down 
must  come  the  hypothesis  that  the  plant  derives  all  its  carbon  from 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  or  its  nitrogen  from  free  unoombined 
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nitrogen  throagh  the  leaves,  and  all  power  of  taking  anything  into 
the  system  through  the  leaves,  and,  of  coarse,  all  hypothesis  of  feeding, 
■whether  vegetarian  orcarnivorous,through  these  organs.  These  theories 
of  circulation  by  imbibition,  diastasis,  endosmose,  and  exosmose,  to  me 
are  already  defunct.  Six  weeks'  unavailing  effort  to  get  the  slightest 
indication  of  any  of  these  phenomena  in  the  liv  ng  plant  seem  enough 
for  me.  The  current  is  upward  steadily,  and  not  only  permits  nothing 
to  come  down  against  it,  but  is  too  powerful  to  permit  anything  to 
deviate  from  its  own  place,  and  force  its  way  into  another,  evsu  by 
uniting  with  it  on  the  way  upwards.  My  position  therefore  is  that 
for  a  plant  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  whether  free  or  not,  through  the 
leaves  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  with  that  important  element 
involves  a  physical  impossibility 

[We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  the  remainder  of  the 
arguments  which  Mr.  Murray  adduces  in  support  of  his  views. 
We  must  refer  for  them  to  the  August  number  of  the  *'  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  in  which  his  paper  will  be 
found  at  length. — Ed.] 
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Since  the  days  oE  MaoNeill,  Telford,  McAdam,  Parnell,  and  others, 
volumes  have  been  written  upon  this  subject  ;  yet  we  have  in  many 
localities  pavements  which  are  a  disgrace  to  a  community  making 
any  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge.  This  results  either  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  or  an  inability 
to  fulfil  them.  The  conditions,  it  is  true,  are  intricate  and  variable, 
depending  upon  location,  grades,  nature  of  merchandise,  vehicles, 
power,  subsoil,  finances,  &c. ;  but  in  this  monograph  we  propDse  to 
discuss  briefly  only  the  requirements  of  the  surface  covering,  and  to 
determine  in  the  light  of  along  and  varied  experienco  what  material 
will  best  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  The 
requirements  of  the  surface  are  that  it  shall  be  :  (1)  firm  and  elastic  ; 
(2)  noiseless,  clean,  and  dry;  (3)  smooth  yet  rough  ;  (4)  permanent, 
yet  easily  removed  ;  (5)  light  yet  heavy  ;  (6)  it  should  be  durable, 
producing  a  minimum  amount  of  wear  and  tear;  (7)  it  must  also  be 
cheap  and  readily  attainable,  and  (8)  non. combustible.  The  im. 
possibility  of  selecting  any  one  of  the  available  materials,  wood, 
stone,  brick,  cement,  iron,  or  asphalte,  which  will  fulfil  all  the  above 
conditions,  is  apparent.  A  compromise  must  therefore  be  made,  and 
one  or  more  selected  which  will  approximate  most  nearly  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  advocates  of 
a  particular  material  in  making  it   corform  to  every  want,  and   in 
theory  all  the  above  materials  have  been  found  to  answer  equally 
well ;  but  from  a  practical,  rational,  and  disinterested  point  of   view 
it  is  impossible  that   such  should  be  the  case  ;  e.g..  Vegetable  Sub- 
stances, containing  within  themselves  nitrogenous  principles,  elements 
of  decay  and  putrefaction,  should  be  rejected  from  sanitary  considera- 
tions alone,  but  in  additions  to  this,  their  combustibility,   softness 
of  fibre,  permeability,  and  cost  are   serious  obstacles,  and  the  expe. 
riences  of  numerous  trials  on  both  continents,  under  varied  conditions, 
has  proved  them  failures  as  to  durability.     We  feel  entirely  justified, 
therefore,  in  omitting  this  material   from  the  list  of  available  sub. 
stances  until  some  more  eSicient  means  be  successfully  introduced  of 
preserving  the  block,  draining  the   foundation,  and  preventing  dry 
rot.     Iron  has  been  used  in  various  forms,  but,  being  a  manufactured 
article,  it  is  more  expensive  than  stone  or   wood,   which  are  natural 
products.     Hexagonal  and  other  forms  of  blocks,  covered  with  studs, 
and  standing  on  legs  which  were  driven  into  the  foundation,   have 
been  discarded  because  of  the  noise,  expense,  and  insufficient  foot- 
hold.    Whenever  tried  in  the  form  of  blocks,  iron  has   been  found 
very   objectionable,   and   its     use   is  now  restricted  to    tram    and 
railroads.     Bitumen   is    a    natural    mineral   product,    belonging   to 
the  class  of  hydrocarbons,   and   may   be  found  either  solid,  as  in 
asphaltum,  or   liquid,  as   in   mineral   tar.     It   is   nsed  chiefly  as  a 
matrix  for  harder  materials.     The  best  asphaltum  is  imported  from 
Seyssel,  in  France,  and  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  but  a  tolerably  good 
article  is  also  obtained  from  the  island  of  Trinidad.     This  substance 
melts  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  is  quite  brittle  when 
cold,  so  that  it  possesses  properties  which  render  it  inappropriate 
for  roads  when  subjected  to  great  ranges  of  temperature  and  heavy 
traSic.     When   used,  however,  with  sand  and  cement,  it  forms  an 
excellent  surface,  so  far  as  smoothness  and  durability  are  concerned. 
The  wooden  pavement  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  has  re- 
cently  been   replaced  by   another,   part  of   which   is   composed  of 
Neufchatel  bituminous  limestone,  1}  in.  thick,  laid  on  a  foundation 
of    8  in.   of    cement,    and   the  remainder   of    "  Grahamite "   (pure 
asphalt  from  Eitchie  County,  Va.),  2i  in.  thick  on  a  similar  founda- 
tion.    Brick,  being  merely  clay  indurated  by  burning,  is  too  brittle 
for  ordinary  travel ;  we  find  ourselves,  therefore,  restricted  to  the 
'  By  Prof.  Lbwis  M.  Hlppi,  in  the  "  Jou'-nal  "  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 


use  of  stone  or  cement  as  fulfilling  most  nearly  the  requirements  of  a 
good  road  covering.  Bat  stone  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms,  as  in 
"  cobbles,"  boulders,  "  spalls,"  or  blocks,  and  in  sizes  which  vary  as 
the  ratio  of  their  three  dimensions.  Of  the  three  first- mentioned 
forms,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  most  injurious,  yet  these  are 
the  favourites  with  the  community,  because  of  their  cheapness  {?), 
and  with  the  contractors  because  of  the  proportionately  large  margin 
of  profit  and  necessity  of  frequent  repairs.  By  this  general  and 
brief  analysis,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  stone  of  a  regular  geo. 
metrical  form  is  that  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  pirpose  ;  cement 
being  an  artificial  monolith,  whose  dimensions  may  be  extended  at 
pleasure,  is  included  in  this  class. 

A  tramway  in  connection  with  a  "  Balgiau  "  block  system  would 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner. 
Trams,  8  in.  deep  and  2  ft.  wide,  if  well  laid,  would  oppose  the  least 
possible  resistance  to  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  and  would  be  noiseless, 
whilst  the  blocks  between  would  furnish  the  desired  foothold,  and  the 
clicking  of  the  horses'  feet  give  sufficient  warning  of  the  approaching 
vehicle.  This  arrangement  supposes  the  conditions  of  the  horse  and 
carriage  to  remain  constant,  and  until  lately  it  has  been  assumed 
that  these  elements  of  the  problem  were  fixed,  but  rubber  tires  have 
been  introduced  and  give  great  satisfaction.  Still  the  roughness  of 
the  pavement  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  foothold  has  been 
found  to  cut  and  destroy  them  so  rapidly  as  to  render  their  general 
introduction  improbable.  If  now  we  can  substitute  for  the  present 
shoe  a  material  that  will  prove  as  durable  and  as  secure,  at  the  same 
cost,  it  will  open  the  way  to  great  reforms  in  all  the  elements  of  loco- 
motion^viz.,  the  pavement,  the  vehicle,  and  the  power.  Such  an 
improvement  has,  indeed,  been  made  and  tested  satisfactorily. 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  shoe  of  the  ordinary  shape,  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  having  iron  studs  projecting  vertically  downwards 
through  a  i- in.  tarred  rope,  which  they  hold  in  place,  and 
which  serves  as  a  packing.  The  shoe  is  put  on  without  heating,  and 
held  in  place  by  six  nails.  It  has  been  used  until  worn  down  to  a 
knife  edge,  and  its  life  is  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  ordinary  iron  shoe. 
The  rope  is  not  kicked  out  by  nse,  but  ia,  in  fact,  riveted  firmer 
by  the  pounding  down  of  the  studs.  The  general  introduction  of  such 
an  improvement  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  substitution  of  concrete 
for  the  rumbling  pavements  now  in  use.  The  chief  objection,  lack  of 
sufficient  foothold,  having  been  overcome,  minor  difficulties  need 
have  but  little  weight,  as  that  portion  of  the  surface  overlying  sewers, 
&c.,  might  be  divided  into  blocks,  which  could  be  readily  removed 
and  replaced.  The  necessity  of  breaking  the  surface  for  pipes  could 
easily  be  avoided  by  laying  them  hereafter  under  the  sidewalks  or  in 
rear  of  the  dwellings,  in  streets  of  the  second  class.  What  must  be 
the  waste  of  energy  that  will  set  in  vibration  the  houses  on  both 
sides  of  a  street  whenever  a  vehicle  passes  ?  Yet  the  injury  ia  not 
limited  to  the  vehicle,  the  edifice,  nor  the  road  covering,  all  of  which 
are  badly  shaken  up,  but  extends  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  animal 
life  affected  by  it :  the  horse,  and  the  individuals  in  the  house  or 
conveyance.  It  is  a  constant  strain  upon  tha  nervous  system  of 
women,  invalids,  and  children,  whose  sleep'ia  disturbed  and  restless. 
This  enormous  waste  of  energy  can,  and  should,  be  avoided  by 
recourse  to  proper  engineering  expedients,  and  no  one  will  deny  that 
a  uniformly  smooth,  even,  and  continuoua  surface,  such  as  that 
famished  by  a  good  cement  pavement,  with  only  jointa  enough  to 
permit  of  expansion,  would  fulfil  in  the  most  perfect  manner  all  the 
requirements  for  the  horse,  carriage,  passenger,  and  resident,  could 
be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  when  once  laid,  would  require  tho 
minimum  amount  of  expense  for  repairs  and  police. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-YARIOUS. 


Tom  Thumb  Candytaft.— This  new  White  Candytuft  ia  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  border  annuals  ;  it  is  dvrarf,  very  compact  in  liabit,  and  flowers  most 
profusely,  the  blossoms  being  as  white  as  snow.— R.  Greewfield,  Priary, 
Waririclc. 

Large-flowered  Cereas. — When  looking  over  the  collection  of  plants 
belonging  to  Air.  C.  il.  Major,  Cromwell  House,  Duppas  Hill,  Croydon,  I  saw  a 
Cereus  grandlflorus  with  larger  flowers  than  those  of  the  common  one ;  it  is 
evidently  a  fine  variety.  The  petals  are  wider  and  paler  than  those  of  the 
type,  and  the  sterna  are  more  spiny  and  stronger.  It  was  imported  from 
Demerara,  and  is  evidently  quite  distinct.  Have  any  of  your  readers  seen  tbis 
variety? — J,  Choucheb. 

Godetia  Lady  Albemarle.— This  fine  new  crimson  Godetia  deserves  a  place 
in  all  gardens  where  a  bold,  showy  flower  is  desired.  It  is  compact  in  habit 
and  free-flowering,  commencing  when  it  is  about  6  in,  high,  and  continuing  on 
in  bloom  until  it  is  nearly  2  ft.  ia  height.  The  flowers,  which  are  bell-shaped, 
are  deep  crimson,  with  white  centres ;  with  me  it  has  been  in  bloom  for  sis 
weeks,  and  promises  to  keep  on  flowering  for  some  time  to  come.— R.  GaEBK- 
FIELB,  Friary,  Wariciclc. 
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"  Tliia  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  change  it  rather  ;  but 
Tub  Akt  itself  is   Natubb." — ShukeKpeare, 


WILD  PLOWEKS  liST  FLORA.L  DECORATIONS. 

SoiiE  weeks  ago  (see  Vol.  XL,  p.  465)  I  gave  a  description  of  a 
vase  of  wild  flowers  which  I  had  arranged,  and  Inow  propose  to 
describe  the  same  vase  decorated  with  early  autumn  flowers,  as 
it  presented  even  a  prettier  effect  than  when  done  with  spring 
or  early  summer  blossoms.     As  some  of  my  readers  may  not 
have  read  my  former  paper  on  the  use  of  wild  flowers  for  floral 
decorations,  I  shall  again  describe  the  form  of  stand  in  which 
I  arranged  ray  blooms.     It  was  made  of  basket-work  varnished 
dark  brown,  and  its  form  was  that  of  a  flat  tazzi,  out  of  which 
rose  three  rods  tied  gipsy-fashion  in  the  form  of  a  tripod,  on 
which  rested  a  tazza  of   smaller  size  than  that  below  from 
which  the  tripod  rose.     Round  the  edge,  lightly  placed  so  as 
to  show  up  against  the  damask  cloth,  I  placed  small  fronds  of 
Bracken  (Pteris  aqniliua),  and  then  filled  in  the  tazza  with 
blooms    of    Hemlock,   Ox-eye   Daisies,     Glover,   Fairy    Flax, 
Marsh  Marigold,  Vetch,  Tormentil,   Trefoil,  Mallow,   Black- 
berry, Tansy,  Horse-tail,  Grasses,  and  Oats ;    up  the  tripod 
stems  I  twined  sprays  of    the  Deadly  Nightshade,  some   of 
which  bore  blooms  and  others  tinted  berries.     I  then  filled  the 
upper  tazza  with  similar  flowers  to  those  employed  below,  but 
selected  smaller-sized  blooms  and  branchlets  ;  round  this  stand 
I  grouped  four  specimen  glasses,   in   which    were  arranged 
similar  flowers  and  Grasses,  and  a  few  sprays  of  Oats.     Just 
at  this  season  the  latter  will  be  found  most  useful  for  floral 
decorations,  be  they  vases  of  wild  or  hothouse  flowers,  as  in 
either  case  they  will  tend  to  give  a  light  and  efllective  appear- 
ance, and  Grasses  are  not  now  easy  to  obtain,  save  by  those 
who  cut  and  dried  them  last  month  for  autumn  and  winter 
use,  as,  owing  to  the  hot  weather  and  the   mowers,   many 
cannot  now  be  found  in  the  meadows  or  hedgerows.     Sprays 
of  Horse-tail  will  also  be  found  useful  to  intermix  with  blooms  ; 
it  is  often  to  be  found  in  damp  ditches  and  along  the  sides 
of  old  or  unused  roadways.     I  have  often  found  varieties  of 
this  plant  growing   freely   on   railway   embankments  ;  along 
the  latter,  where  much  chalk  is  used   in   their  construction, 
can  often  be  found  charming  bits  of  colouring  at  this  season 
in  the   way    of   sprays  of   the   wild  Geranium   and    similar 
flowers,  the  foliage  of  which,  when  growing  on  chalk,  lime- 
stone, or  any  very  dry  spot,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  assumes  a  lovely  crimson  tint,  in  shade  similar   to  the 
Virginian  Creeper ;  I  have  found  even  leaves  of  the  common 
Dandelion   growing    in   such   places,    tinted   with   the   most 
lovely  shades.      Unless  one  saw  an  arrangement  with  these 
descriptions  of  scraps  employed  in    its  construction,    it    can 
hardly  be  believed  what  a  pretty  effect  is  obtained;  branchlets 
of  Blackberry  blooms    are   very  pretty   to    employ  in    floral 
decorations,  but  the  thorns  of  this  plant  should  be  removed 
from  the  stems  before  they  are  placed  in  a  vase  amongsc  other 
flowers,  as  otherwise  they  catch  in  the  other  stems  and  drag 
the  arrangement  out  of  shape.     I  know  that  many  are  under 
the  impression  that  arrangements  of  wild  flowers  last  but  a 
few  days ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  as  by  introducing  a  few  fresh 
leaves  and  Grasses  I  have  kept  an  arrangement  of  the  above 
description  on  my  breakfast-table  quite  a  week  ;  indeed,  at  the 
present  moment  I  have  one  in  use  which  has  lasted  in  good 
condition  four  days,  and  it  looks  as  fresh  as  ever,  though  I 
have  not  added  a  single  spike  of  Grass  to  freshen  it  up.     I  do 
not  employ  many  Poppies  in  my  decorations,  only  just  a  few 
to  give  a  dash  of  colour,  as  they  do  not  last  so  long  as  other 
flowers,  though  I  have  kept  them  fresh  four  days  ;  after  that 
they  change  their  colour  if  they  do  not  drop  their  petals.    Just 
at  present  large  quantities  of  the  pretty  mauve-coloured  Ononis 
arvensis  (Rest  Harrow)  are  to  be  found  on  Streatham  Common ; 
this  will  be  found  most  useful  for  floral  decoration  in  vases 
of  trumpet  shape  or  in  specimen  glasses. 

Annie  Hassaed. 


BOUVARDIAS  FOR  WINTER. 
Pew  plants  have  gained  popularity  more  rapidly  in  our  flower 
markets  than  the  beautiful  white-flowered  Bouvardia  jasraini- 
flora,  the  cut  blooms  of  which  form  the  principal  white  flowers 
obtainable  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Another 
kind,  though  not  new,  B.  Humboldti  corymbiflora,  is  uowbeiiig 
grown  extensively,  and  will  no  doubt  soon  become  as  great  a 
favourite  as  B.  jasminiflora.  Its  flowers,  though  not  so  freely 
produced,  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  kind  just  named, 
and  they  possess  the  valuable  property  of  lasting  longer  in  a 
cut  state.  This  sort,  however,  grows  too  large  ever  to  become 
a  really  good  market  plant,  as  unless  bushy  plants  loaded  with 
flowers  can  be  obtained  in  from  6-in.  to  8-in.  pots  they  are  of 
little  value  in  Covent  Garden,  large  plants  not  being  appre- 
ciated. Bouvardias  are  brought  to  market  in  a  flowering 
state  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  no  flowers  in  bouquets 
are  more  universally  admired  and  prized.  The  white- 
flowered  kinds  are  mostly  used,  but  a  scarlet  variety,  pro- 
bably B.  Hogarthi,  is  sometimes  employed  with  good  effect  in 
floral  decorations  in  which  bright  colours  are  desirable. 
B.  jasminiflora  was  formerly  grown  under  the  name  of  B. 
longiflora,  but  from  this  kind  it  differs  in  being  of  a  much 
freer-branching  habit  of  growth,  its  leaves  are  longer  and 
narrower  than  those  of  that  sort,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  greater  abundance ;  no  kind,  however,  can  equal  in  habit 
and  floriferous  properties  B.  jasminiflora,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  also  more  fragrant  than  those  of  any  other  kind.  Visitors 
to  Covent  Garden  Market  during  the  summer  time  must  have 
remarked  the  difference  that  exists  between  Bouvardias  offered 
for  sale  and  those  with  which  one  generally  meets  in  private 
establishments.  Country  growers,  as  a  rule,  use  the  knife  too 
sparingly  in  the  case  of  Bouvardias,  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
handsome,  bushy  plants  1  ft.  or  so  high,  and  as  much  through, 
clothed  with  healthy  foliage  to  the  pot,  as  may  generally  be 
seen  in  Covent  Garden,  we  find  long,  spindly  shoots  furnished 
with  brown-looking  foliage,  and  bearing  at  the  points  a  single 
truss  of  starved-looking  flowers.  The  more  that  bloom  is  cut 
from  Bouvardias,  the  more  profusely  do  they  flower,  and,  of 
course,  they  become  more  bushy.  For  supplying  cut  bloom 
during  winter  and  early  spring,  some  florists  near  London 
grow  as  many  as  5000  plants.  These  are  obtained  from 
cuttings  struck  in  spring,  and  also  consist  of  older  cut- 
down  plants  that  had  not  hitherto  been  disposed  of. 
During  the  winter  months  a  somewhat  brisk  temperature  is 
kept  up  in  houses  in  which  Bouvardias  are  grown  to  supply 
cut  bloom,  and  some,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  expand, 
remove  the  plants  into  a  cooler  temperature  in  order  to  harden 
the  blossoms  a  little  before  they  are  cut.  After  the  blooms 
have  been  cut  the  plants  are  again  placed  in  a  warm,  moist 
temperature,  in  order  to  promote  new  growth  and  another  crop 
of  bloom.  In  summer,  when  cut  flowers  begin  to  get  cheap, 
these  Bouvardias  are  allowed  to  come  fully  into  flower,  and  are 
sold  in  the  market, in  the  form  of  plants.  One  Loudon  grower 
annually  sells  wholesale  between  20,000  and  30,000  plants 
of  B.  jasminiflora  and  a  scarlet-flowered  kind,  in  5-in. 
and  6-in.  pots.  The  way  in  which  they  are  grown  is  as 
follows  : — In  autumn  the  old  plants  which  have  done  flowering 
are  cut  down  and  placed  in  a  moderately  dry  and  cool  tempera- 
ture. After  Christmas  is  over  a  little  more  heat  is  given  tbem, 
and  they  are  occasionally  syringed  overhead;  this  has  the 
effect  of  starting  into  growth  a  number  of  shoots  from  the 
bases  of  the  old  plants  ;' these,  when  sufficiently  firm,  are  taken 
off  and  inserted  in  sharp  sandy  soil  in  thumb  or  3-in.  pots,  and 
placed  on  a  bed  of  CoQoanut  fibre  in  which  there  is  a  gentle 
heat.  These  cuttings  under  favourable  circumstances  soon 
strike  root,  when  they  are  potted  in  5.in.  or  6.in.  pots  in 
good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  a,nd  leaf-mould,  or  rotten  manure. 
As  they  advance  in  growth  they  are  gradually  subjected  to  a 
cooler  and  more  airy  atmosphere  than  that  in  which  they  were 
struck,  and  when  fully  established  abundance  of  air  and  light 
is  admitted  to  them,  and  they  receive  copious  supplies  of  water 
at  the  roots.  From  these  plants  cuttings  are  taken  to  come 
on  in  succession  ;  they  are  taken  off  when  the  plants  have  made 
three  or  four  joints,  the  two  lower  joints  only  being  left  on 
the  plant.  From  these  joints  strong  shoots  are  soon  emitted, 
and  these,  when  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  are  also  stopped,  an  opera- 
tion which  is  continued  until  the  plants  have  been  stopped 
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four  times.  Each  set  of  cuttings  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Those  struck  first  in  the  year  make  excellent  bushy  plants  by 
the  following  autumn ;  and  the  last  taken  oS,  which  is  in 
August  and  September,  make  good  plants  early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  old  plants,  from  which  the  early  cuttings 
were  taken,  ai'e  also  grown  on  and  make  bushy,  well-flowered 
plants  early  in  summer.  In  order  to  obtain  large  specimens, 
which  are,  however,  seldom  needed  in  market  gardens,  old 
plants  are  cut  back  year  after  year,  shaken  out,  and  re-potted. 
During  the  summer,  Bouvardias  are  grown  in  cool  houses  or 
cold  pits,  and  sometimes  in  temporary  frames,  but  in  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  a  temperature  of  about  55°  is  maintained, 
except  in  very  severe  weather,  when  a  few  degrees  lower  will 
not  injure  them.  Some  have  lately  taken  lo  plant  out  their 
Bouvardias  in  the  open  air,  and  lift  them  in  the  autumn.  For 
this  purpose  cuttings  are  struck  in  autumn  or  early  in  spring, 
and  stopped  in  the  same  way  as  just  mentioned;  after  being 
hardened  off,  they  are  planted  out  in  June  in  beds,  or  in  shallow 
trenches  of  I'ioh  soil,  the  surface  of  which  is  mulched  with 
manure ;  abundance  of  water  is  given  to  the  roots,  and  early 
in  September,  when  the  plants  show  bloom,  they  are  cai-efully 
lifted  with  as  much  ball  attached  to  them  as  possible,  potted, 
and  afterwards  put  into  a  shady  place  ;  they  are  well  watered 
overhead  and  at  the  roots,  and  when  fully  established  are  placed 
in  houses  or  pitstooorae  into  bloom.  In  staking,  market  growers 
only  place  one  neat  stick  in  the  centre  of  each  plant,  to  which, 
by  means  of  fine  pieces  of  bast,  shoots  are  supported.  Red 
spider  and  green  fly  sometimes  attack  the  foliage,  but  frequent 
fumigations,  syriugings,  and  liberal  culture  soou  counteract 
this  evil,  and  little  damage  is  done.  C.  S. 


Gynerium  jubatum. — Thia  variety  of  the  Pampas  Graa?, 
recently  introduced  from  Chimborazo  by  the  well.lsnowu  plant  col- 
lector Eoezl,  and  sent  to  me  by  M.  Lemoino,  of  Nancy,  in  the  spring 
ot  last  year  (producing  a  single  spiko  last  autumn),  seems  to 
be  by  far  the  earliest  blooming  of  its  family  that  I  have  yet  seen,  as 
though  none  of  my  numerous  other  large  plants  are  yet  showing  any 
sign  of  throwing  up  their  bloom-spikes,  my  plant  of  G.  jubatum  has 
nine  of  them  now  fully  developed,  several  of  which  are  now  nearly 
4  ft.  high,  and  look  as  if  they  would  expand  their  feathery  infiores. 
oenoe  within  the  next  fortnight.  This  early  flowering  will  make  thia 
variety  intermediate  between  the  Arundo  conspicua  and  the  ordinary 
Pampas  Graas. — W.  E.  G. 

Ornamenting  Stove  Walls. — I  waa  very  pleased  a  few  days 
ago,  when  going  over  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Marsh,  at  Hardwicke,  Chep- 
stow, by  an  arrangement,  novel  to  me,  as.  regards  the  back  wall  of 
the  stove.  It  waa  lined  with  Moss,  enclosing  aboat  3  in.  of  a  compost 
consisting  of  peat  and  leaf -mould,  the  whole  being  kept  in  its  place  by 
wire-netting.  In  this  lining  have  been  carefully  planted,  with  due 
regard  to  artistic  effect,  various  Orchida,  Begoniaa,  Tradescantias, 
Ferns,  &o.,  the  whole  of  which  are  flourishing  remarkably  well,  the 
Begonias  being  furnished  with  better  leaves  than  I  ever  remember 
seeing  elsewhere.  The  wall  in  question  presented  a  charming 
appearance,  so  different  from  a  whitewashed  wall  simply  relieved  by 
a  few  climbers,  which  is  generally  to  be  found  in  such  houses.  One 
end  of  a  greenhouse  was  also  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  it  waa 
planted  with  hardier  plants,  mostly  Ferns. — S.  H.,  Epsom. 

The  Colorado  Beetle  at  Liverpool. — As  oar  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  two  living  specimens  of  this  beetle  were  last  week  dis- 
covered in  the  docks  at  Liverpool.  One  was  found  in  a  cattle  ship 
from  New  York,  and  had  evidently  come  out  of  the  fodder  brought  to 
feed  the  cattle  on  board,  and  although  the  other  was  not  so  well 
traced,  it  was  taken  about  the  same  time,  and  it  is  aaid  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  cattle  ship.  The  fodder  waa  fortunately  exhausted 
by  the  time  the  vessel  had  got  into  dock,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  beetles  have  been  distributed  by  the  aale  of  the  surplus 
fodder.  There  is,  however,  still  room  for  anxiety  from  the  incident. 
If  both,  aa  aeema  not  unlikely,  came  from  the  same  ship,  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  have  been  ao  fortunate  as  to  capture  all  that  came. 
The  chances  are  that  there  would  be  more  than  two,  and  these  will 
have  made  good  their  lauding  unnoticed.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be 
at  ease  about  thia  vessel's  importation  until  three  weeks  or  a  month 
have  elapsed.  It  no  field  be  attacked  by  that  time,  the  probability  is 
that  we  have  eacaped  ;  until  then  every  one  about  Liverpool  should 
keep  a  sharp  look. out  for  the  insect.  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a 
supplement  to  the  "  London  Gazette  "  has  been  issued,  containing  an 
Order  in  Council  on  the  subject  of  this  beetle.  The  Order  extends 
to  Great  Britain  only,  and  is  to  have  effect  from  the  31st  inst.     The 


Order  states  that  "it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  land 
Potato  haulm,  leaves,  or  atalks  brought  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  Canada,  or  the  German  Empire;"  and  that  "the  Com. 
mi  ssionera  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  may  in  any  case,  if  they  think 
fit,  order  the  collection  and  destruction  of  any  sand,  dirt,  or  other 
refuse  imported  with  Potatoes  brought  from  the  United  States  o£ 
America,  Canada,  or  the  German  Empire,  and  detain  the  Potatoes 
until  such  destruction  has  been  effected."  The  Order  contains  the 
following  provisions  : — "  If  the  owner  of,  or  any  person  having  under 
his  charge,  any  crop  of  Potatoes,  or  other  crop,  or  vegetable,  or  sub. 
stance,  finds,  or  knows  to  be  found  thereon,  the  Colorado  beetle,  in 
any  stage  of  existence,  he  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed,  give 
notice  of  the  fact  of  the  same  being  so  found  to  a  constable  of  the 
police  establishment  for  the  place  where  the  same  ia  found.  The 
constable  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the  local  authority, 
and  the  local  authority  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  by  tele, 
graph  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  sell,  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale,  or  keep  any  living  specimen  of  the 
Colorado  beetle,  in  any  stage  of  existence,  or  to  disti'ibnte  in  any 
manner  any  such  specimens.  If  any  person  fails  to  do  anything 
which  he  is  required  by  this  Order  to  do,  or  does  anything  in  con- 
travention of  thia  Order,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ot  an  offence 
against  thia  Order,  and  ahall,  for  each  offence,  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £10." 

Influence  of  the  Scion  on  the  Stock.— In  reading  in  The 
Garden  (see  p.  147)  your  extract  from  Mr.  Murray's  account  of  his 
experiments  on  the  flow  of  the  sap,  I  waa  surprised  to  find  him 
stating  as  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  scion  never  influences  the 
atock,  and  thia  he  holds  to  be  confirmation  of  his  theory.  But  ia  it 
strictly  true  ?  Mr.  Burbidge,  in  "  Cultivated  Planta,  their  Propaga- 
tion and  Improvement,"  gives  a  list  of  well-authenticated  oases  in 
which  the  scion  had  affected  the  stock  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Two 
rather  remarkable  instances  have  also  come  under  my  own  notice 
thia  summer,  and  which  may  perhaps  interest  these  who  are  paying 
attention  to  the  aap  controversy.  In  one  caae  a  line  of  Laburnums 
had  been  budded  iu  1876  with  a  variegated  variety  ;  moat  ot  the  buda 
died,  but  this  summer  many  of  the  atocka  are  variegated  precisely 
like  the  variety  which  was  budded  on  them.  In  the  other  case 
several  Laburnums  had  been  budded  (some  of  them  grafted)  about 
5  ft.  from  the  ground  with  the  golden  variety  lately  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Worcester.  Moat  ot  them  "  took,"  but,  strange  to  say, 
suckers  on  several  of  them  which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  assumed 
a  beautiful  golden. yellow  hue,  just  like  that  ot  Mr.  Smith's  variety. 
The  suckera  were  all  below  the  bad  or  graft,  some  of  them  close  to 
the  ground,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  me  to  present  a  strong 
argument  against  Mr.  Murray's  theory. — A  YouNO  Phopagator. 

Emmenanthe  penduliflora. — Thia  interesting  novelty  is  a 
member  of  the  Natural  Order,  HydrophyllaccEe,  which  contributes 
Nemophila,  Phaoelia,  Whitlavia,  and  a  few  other  genera  to  oar 
gardens,  and  like  the  plants  just  named,  is  an  annual  of  low  growth, 
not  usually  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height,  and  of  neat  tufted  habit.  The 
foliage  is  pinnatifidly  oat,  with  rounded  lobes,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  Nemophilaa,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  loose  terminal  racemes, 
and  are  aomewhat  pendulous  in  their  full  development,  but  at  first 
erect.  The  corolla  ia  of  pale  primroae  yellow,  campanulate  in  form, 
about  ^  in.  in  length,  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx.lobes.  It  ia  not 
improbable  that  careful  cultivation  and  selection  may  bring  about  an 
increased  development  of  the  corolla,  which  at  present  is  scarcely  so 
long  as  could  be  desired,  but  the  very  neat  habit  of  the  plant  and 
the  character  of  its  foliage  render  it  quite  deserving  of  attention  ou 
the  part  of  amateurs  and  others.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  California, 
and  sucoeeda  perfectly  as  a  hardy  annual  on  any  ordinary  soil. — 
W.  Thompson. 


Regular-bearing  Apples. — The  followmg  are  not  only  regular  and 
abundant  bearers,  but  ttey  become  fruitful  at  a  very  early  date  after  planting, 
viz. : — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Kinff  of  the  Pippins,  Ke3wic]2  Codlin,  Cellini, 
Old  and  New  Hawtlxornden,  Lord  Suffield,  Dumelow'a  Seedling  or  Wellington, 
Dutch  Mignonne,  and  London  Pippin.  These  are  well  adapted  for  small 
gardens,  either  as  espaliers  or  bush  trees.— J.  Gboom. 

Victoria  Marrow  Fea. — This  is  a  fine  variety  for  the  late  summer  months. 
We  have  at  present  some  rows  of  it  literally  loaded  with  pods  from  near  the 
base  to  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach.  This  has  certainly  been  an  exceptionally 
favourable  season  for  Peas  ;  but  what  is  of  importance  is  that  the  pods  are 
not  only  fine  and  numerous,  but  are  quite  full  of  Peafi,  which  is  not  the  case  as 
regards  some  of  the  newer  kinds,  the  yield  of  which  is  greatly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  the  pods. — J,  G. 

Liquid  Manure  in  Vineries. — I  have  used  manure-water  extensively  for 
over  eight  years  in  my  Vineries,  and  with  exceUeut  results ;  that  from  pigsties 
is  the  best. — H.  Habbis,  J}enne  Fark,  Morakam, 
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Curious  Fact  about  Vakiegation — Three  or  four  years  ago  I  had  a 
plant  of  a  variegated  Rhubarb  given  me,  the  leaves  being  a  good  deal 
blotched  with  yellow;  and  not  knowing  very  well  where  I  conld 
put  it,  I  planted  it  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  the  end  of  one  of  three 
rowa  of  Rhubarb,  in  quincunx  order,  aa  in  the  subjoined  plan.  Last 
year  two  or  three  of  the  plants  nearest  to  the  original  variegated  one 
became  more  or  leas  blotched  with  yellow.  This  year  four  has'e 
become  as  much  variegated  as  the  original  plant.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  an  explanation  of  this  (to  me)  singular  fact  ? 

2  5... 
14. 

3  .  .  .  . 

1,  original  variegated  plant.     2,  3,  4,  5,  much  variegated  this  vear. 
—  J.  G.  N. 

Strawbekry  Duke  of  Edinbukgh. — This  is  tho  favourite  market 
Strawberry  round  Edinburgh  ;  it  is  a  very  large  and  highly.coloured 
fruit,  a  free  grower,  hardy,  prolific  bearer,  and  haa  a  very  good 
flavour.  Ten  fruits  of  this  variety  sometimes  weigh  1  lb. ;  it  is  a 
medium  variety  as  regards  the  season  of  ripening.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Moifat,  market  gardener,  of  Caldwella,  near  Dalkeith,  and  is  now 
being  sent  out  by  the  Lawaon  Seed  and  Nursery  Company,  of  Edin. 
burgh. 

Opuntia  Raffinesquiana  in  Elower. — Mr.  Barr,  of  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  has  sent  us  some  blooms  of  this  Cactus.  They 
measure  nearly  4  in.  across  the  petals,  which  are  of  a  rich  satiny 
texture,  and  of  a  pale  canary  colour,  surrounding  a  tuft  of  orange- 
coloured  stamens.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  well  fitted  for  rock-gardens, 
raised  borders,  or  any  position  where  its  succulent  vegetation  may 
not  be  bruised  or  otherwise  injured. 

Brythrina  Crista-Galli. — A  fine  specimen  of  this  Cjral  tree, 
growing  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  plant-houses  in  Messrs.  Veitoh'a 
nursery  at  Chelsea,  now  forms  a  striking  object.  It  is  furnished 
with  some  fifty  strong  shoots,  from  24  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length, 
all  of  which  are  thickly  beset  with  blossoms  and  healthy  green 
foliage.  In  sheltered  positions  this  Erythrina  might  be  isolated  on 
lawns  or  large  borders  with  good  effect. — S. 

The  Catalpa. — This  tree  is  now  in  full  flower  in  the  London  parks, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  squares.  In  the  distance  it  resembles  a 
cloud  of  flowers,  or  closely  examined  it  is  a  lovely  object,  and  ita 
form  and  stature  fit  it  well  for  town  and  city  gardens  ;  ita  ahade  ia 
also  dense  and  long-enduring.  It  might  with  great  advantage  be 
planted  near  houses  in  town  gardens,  and  in  streets  for  which  the 
Plane  is  too  large  and  the  leaves  of  the  Lime  too  short-lived.  It  also 
deserves  attention  on  acconnt  of  its  season  of  flowering,  inasmuch  as 
a  tree  full  of  blossom  early  in  August  is  not  a  common  sight.  We 
want  more  trees  that  flower  in  summer  and  autumn,  moat  of  our 
wealth  being  in  spring.flowering  trees. 

The  New  Zealand  Flax  Plowering-  in  Scotland.  —  While 
visiting  the  fine  old  garden  at  Fordell,  near  Inverkeithing,  the  other 
day,  I  was  delighted  to  see  in  a  clump  on  the  terrace  lawn,  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  old  Castle,  a  fine  specimen  of  this  Flax  in  flower.  It 
has  produced  two  spikes  9  ft.  high,  each  spike  being  furnished  with 
about  eighteen  clusters  of  reddish-brown  flowers.  The  leaves,  which 
are  upright,  are  about  5i  ft.  long.  This  plant  haa  been  growing  in 
its  present  situation  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  this  is  the  first 
^,ime  it  has  ever  shown  flower ;  it  is,  too,  the  first  plant  of  the  kind 
that  I  ever  saw  in  bloom  in  the  open  air  in  Scotland. — J.  McN. 

Double  Ivt.leaved  Pelargoniums. — Amongst  the  many  kinds  of 
Pelargoniums  which  have  been  introduced  into  gardens  of  late  years, 
few  excel  in  usefulness  the  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  kinds,  of  which 
there  is  a  good  collection  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at 
Chelsea.  Either  tor  pot  or  outdoor  culture,  these  Pelargoniuma  are 
very  valuable,  and  they  are  also  very  effective  as  vase  or  window 
plants.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  good  form,  vary  in  colour  from 
white  to  pink  and  rose.  Such  plants  cannot  fail  ere  long  to  be  largely 
grown  for  bouquet-making  and  other  floral  devices,  for  which  they 
are  admirably  adapted,  as  they  last  in  good  condition  in  a  cut  state 
much  longer  than  some  kinds  of  Pelargoniums. — S. 

Fuchsia  Earl  of  BEACONSpiELD.^This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
best  Fuchsias  for  general  decorative  purposes  that  have  been  raised 
of  late  years.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P.  fulgens  and  F. 
Perfection.  In  form  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  F.  fulgens,  but 
they  are  produced  in  much  greater  profusion  than  in  that  species. 
Plants  of  it  growing  in  pots  in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery  at  Foreat  Hill 
show  how  freely  it  flowers,  many  of  the  shoots  bearing  clusters  con. 
sistlng  of  no  fewer  than  fifty  blossoms.  The  plant  is  robust  in 
habit  and  well  furnished  with  large,  glossy  green  leaves,  which  set 


off  the  carmine  and  salmon-coloured  flowers  to  advantage.  For 
training  under  the  roof  of  conservatories  or  greenhouses,  or  for 
draping  pillars,  this  plant  is  well  adapted,  and  if  planted  in  good 
soil  and  liberally  supplied  with  water,  it  will  continue  to  bloom  the 
whole  year  round.  It  will  no  doubt  soon  be  largely  grown  for  market 
purposes. 

Darlingtonia  californioa  at  Glasnevin. — The  noble  specimen 
of  the  Californiau  Pitcher.plant  at  Glasnevin  ia  juat  now  swelling  a 
fine  seed  capsule,  the  result,  it  is  hoped,  of  a  cross  with  one  of  the 
kindred  Sarracenias. — "  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette." 

Antirrhinums. — A  large  bed  of  the  semi-dwarf  forms  of  this 
hardy  biennial,  now  in  bloom  here,  is  truly  beautiful,  the  colours  and 
markings  being  of  a  very  varied  description.  Among  them  may  be 
found  flakes,  selfs,  and  bicolora  in  rich  variety — pure  white,  yellow, 
roae,  red,  purple,  crimson,  and  all  sorts  of  intermixtures.  The  seed 
was  sown  under  glass  early  in  March;  the  seedlings  were  pricked  out 
into  a  frame  in  the  first  instance,  and  thence  planted  out  into  the 
open  ground  early  in  June.  They  began  to  bloom  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  will  continue  to  flower  in  profusion  until  the  end  of 
October. — A.  D.,  Bedfont. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  Best. — That  a  decided  advantage  is  gained 
by  market  gardeners  who  plant  dwarf,  standard,  or  bush-trained 
Apple  trees  between  taller-growing  ones,  is  this  year  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  on  old- 
established  trees,  with  stems  12  ft.  high  and  heads  in  proportion, 
scarcely  a  fruit  ia  to  be  found,  whilst  trees  between  them,  with 
stems  about  2  ft.  high  and  bushy  heada,  are  bearing  a  fair  crop. 
This  is  at  least  the  case  with  Apples,  and  no  doubt  it  also  applies  to 
other  fruits. — 0.  S. 

The  Water  Melons. — A  few  of  the  seldom  seen  fruits  of  the 
Water  Melon  may  now  be  seen  in  Covent  Garden.  They  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  oval-shaped  kinds  generally  seen  about  London 
under  this  name.  When  grown  and  well  ripened  in  hot  countries 
the  Water  Melon  is  a  great  favourite.  In  the  true  Water  Melon  the 
flesh  is  scarlet  and  the  seed  is  black.  In  summer.  Melons  of  this 
kind  are  exceedingly  refreshing.  Perhaps  they  might  be  grown 
successfully  in  any  ordinary  pit  or  frame  in  this  country  in  summer. 
The  fruits  in  the  market  weigh  about  12  lb.  or  13  lb.  each,  but  they 
sometimes  attain  a  weight  of  from  40  lb.  to  50  lb. 

Seedling  Petunias  at  Sydenham.  —  In  the  Crystal  Palace 
Nursery  large  beds  of  single-flowered  seedling  Petunias  form  a 
remarkable  feature.  The  plants  throughout  are  one  mass  of  bloom, 
consisting  of  colours  varying  from  pure  white  to  dark  purple.  Self.s 
and  striped  flowers  occupy  separate  beds,  and  considering  how  easily 
such  plants  as  these  may  be  grown,  and  how  effective  they  are,  either 
in  mixed  colours  or  otherwise,  their  value  for  forming  masses  on 
banks,  or  for  covering  mounds  of  roots  or  stones,  or,  where  preferred, 
for  border-planting,  cannot  be  overrated. 

A  New  Park  at  Westminster. — It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
London  is  to  have  a  new  park,  to  be  made  by  the  demolition  of  a  small 
number  of  houses,  mostly  private,  situate  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  new  Palace  of  Weatminater.  The  details  of  the 
plan  have  not  been  settled,  but  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that 
its  object  is  primarily  to  isolate  the  palace  from  certain  dangerous 
neighbours,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  contribute  by  picturesque 
landscape  adornment  to  the  architectural  effect  of  that  agglomeration 
of  buildings  which  now  covers  Thorney  Island. — "  Tatler." 


Dasylirions  after  Flowering.— I  have  a  gooii  plant  of  Dasylirion  gracile 
which  has  thrown  up  a  flower-stem ;  would  it  injure  the  plant  or  not  to  cut  it 
off  ?  It  is  now  about  3  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  leaves,  and  has  reached  this 
height  in  about  eight  days,  though  in  a  perfectly  cold  greenhouse.  What 
height  may  the  flower-spike  be  expected  to  reach?  —  Sobsceibee.  [The 
flowering  of  Dasylirions  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence,  inasmuch  as 
they  usually  attain  a  considerable  age  before  they  bloom.  If  the  flower-stem 
had  been  cut  out  when  it  first  began  to  push,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  plant 
might  have  formed  a  growing  crown  that  would  have  gone  on  producing 
leaves  in  the  way  the  plant  has  done  heretofore ;  but  as  the  spike  has  made  so 
much  progress,  nothing  will  be  gained  by  cutting  it  out.  The  height  which  it 
will  attain  will  wholly  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  plant ;  it  may  reach 
S  ft.  or  10  ft.  or  more.  In  all  probability,  after  flowering,  the  plant  will  form 
a  number  of  small  crowns  in  the  shape  of  suckers  near  the  collar,  or  at  the 
top,  just  below  where  the  flower-stem  has  sprung,  or  both  ;  these,  as  they  are 
produced,  may  be  taken  off  and  struck,  and  thus  a  considerable  stock  may  be 
obtained  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  plant  itself  will  again  be  equal  to  what 
it  has  been  previous  to  flowering.— T.  B.] 

A  large  Mushroom  is  said  to  have  forced  its  way  through  12  in.  of  concrete 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  asphalte,  in  the  floor  o£  the  Savings  Bank  depart- 
ment of  the  General  Post  Office  in  London. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


LARGE  WALNUT  AND  OTHER  TREES. 
Having  observed  in  The  Gaeden  o£  Jaly  14  the  dcacription  of  two 
largo  Walnut  trees,  the  one  at  Downland  House,  Hants,  the  other  at 
Eufford  Abbey,  Notts,  and  also  an  inquiry  as  to  where  the  largest 
Walnut  trees  are  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  allow  me  to  bring 
nnder  the  notice  of  your  readers  a  very  fine  Walnut  tree  growing  at 
Bdmonstone,  near  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  D.  Wanchope,  Bart. 
Its  girth  at  3  ft.  above  the  ground,  where  it  divides  into  three  limbs, 
is  16  ft.  9  in. ;  the  girth  of  the  limbs  severally  is  8  ft.  8  in.,  8  ft.  6  in., 
and  6  ft.  2  in. ;  the  branches  cover  a  circumference  of  242  ft.  At  the 
same  place  there  are  also  some  fine  Spanish  Chestnuts.  The  girth  of 
one  of  these  at  3  ft.  above  the  ground  is  15  ft.  3  in.,  and  at  6  ft.  6  in. 
from  the  ground,  where  it  divides  into  two  limbs,  it  is  18  ft.  9  in. 
Another  of  these,  at  3  ft.  above  the  ground,  measures  14  ft.  6  in.  I 
may  also  mention  that  there  is  at  the  same  place  an  Oak  grown  from 
an  acorn  planted  by  the  present  proprietor's  grandfather,  about  110 
years  ago,  which  now  measures  12  ft.  6  in.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground. 
There  are  also  two  handsome  Tulip  trees  in  the  grounds,  one  of 
which  has  flowered  profusely  every  year  for  certainly  upwards  of 
fifty  years.  Unfortunately  this  was  much  damaged  last  year  by 
an  unusually  early  snow-storm  in  November  before  the  leaves  were  off 
the  tree.  Scotia. 

There  is  a  large  Walnut  tree  at  Leversdown,  near  Bridgwater. 

Its  girth  2  ft.  above  the  ground  is  17  ft. ;  and  at  5  ft.,  14  ft.  8  in. ; 
the  length  of  the  stem  up  to  the  crown,  is  10  ft. ;  girth  of  first 
branch,  10  ft.  ;  ciroumforonoe  of  branches,  275  ft.  The  branches 
would  have  covered  a  greater  circumference,  but  a  huge  limb  was 
blown  down  a  few  years  ago. — D.  K.  T. 


SALE   OF   TIMBER  AT   LONGLBAT. 
The  following  are  the  average  prices  realised  tor   the  principal  lots 
sold  at  our  annual  timber  sale,  which  took  place  last  week  : — • 


Average 
contents 

ft.  in. 

Averaso 

price 

realized. 

per  ft. 

s.  a. 

10    0 
12    0 

30  0 
10    0 
21     0 

31  0 

12     0 

2    2 
2    1 
1    3 

1  3} 

2  7 

1  2 

0  Hi 

each. 

i  a 

2  3 

137          ,,                  

]35          ,,                   

IG  Elm  trees 

13  Scotch,  2  Spruce,  and  2  Larch 

176  Oak  Saplings 

193  Fir  and  other  poles 

The  bidding  was  brisk  throughout ;  although  the  timber  was 
mostly  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  British  timber  trade  still  flat 
and  depressed,  the  prices  are  higher  than  those  obtained  last  year  ; 
indeed,  the  sale  altogether  was  very  satisfactory,  and  commanded 
higher  prices,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  timber,  than  any  sale 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  during  this  season. 

G.  B. 


CONIFERS  IN  SOMERSET. 
The  late  owner  of  Mells  Park,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  H.  Horner,  was 
an  ardent  lover  of  trees,  and  was  one  of  the  early  Conifer 
enthusiasts ;  his  sou  (the  present  owner)  is  also  equally 
interested  in  Conifers,  and  is  continually  adding  some  choice 
plants  to  the  collection.  The  Pinetum  was  commenced  about 
1845,  and  occupies  one  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  park. 
Unfortunately,  the  strata  underneath  the  immediate  surface 
are  the  least  favourable  beds  on  which  to  establish  a  collection 
of  Conifers,  the  percentage  of  lime  in  the  soil,  perhaps,  being 
too  great  for  them  to  flourish  in  perfection,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  many  of  the  oldest  specimens  present  a  rusty  and 
withered  appearance.  As  may  be  judged  from  the  appended 
list,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  Conifers,  some  of  which  are 
uucommon.  Pinus  Ayacahuite  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
variety,  and  is  healthy  and  thriving.  This  tree  somewhat 
resembles  Pinus  excelsa  in  the  habit  and  length  of  its  leaves, 
but  the  colour  of  the  latter  is  nearer  to  that  of  P.  Strobus  ;  it 
is,  I  believe,  a  very  rare   specimen — indeed,   it  is  the  only 


one  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  P.  romana  is  a  distinct 
variety,  its  globular-shaped  head  being  very  conspicuous. 
P.  monticola  is  a  good  neat,  pretty  Conifer ;  it  is  healthy 
and  thriving.  P.  Escarena,  P.  Lemoniana,  P.  Pallasiana,  and 
P.  pyrenaica  are  robust  specimens ;  they  are,  however,  to  my 
mind,  coarse-growing  trees  of  the  Pinaster  type.  Welling- 
touia  gigantea  is  thriving  beautifully  in  the  coal  measures 
clay  ;  the  specimens  exhibit  healthy,  robust  pyramids  of  foliage  ; 
probably  if  the  Pinetum  had  been  formed  on  the  clay,  instead 
of  the  conglomerate  and  limestone  formation,  the  Conifers 
generally  would  have  been  much  larger  and  healthier  than 
they  now  are.  Pioea  grandis,  P.  cephalonica,  P.  Nordmanniana, 
aud  P.  Pinsapo  are  all  beautiful  varieties.  Abies  Albertiana  is 
growing  rapidly — it  is  a  graceful  Spruce ;  A.  orientalis,  too, 
forms  a  neat,  handsome  specimen  for  a  lawn ;  A.  Douglasi  and 
A.  Smithiana  are  of  grosser  growth,  but  both  are  handsome 
specimens.  Taxodium  sempervirens  is  well  represented  by  a 
fine,  vigorously  grown  tree  ;  it  would  have  been  probably  the 
tallest  specimen  in  Britain  had  it  not  lost  its  leader  for  several 
years ;  it  has,  however,  now  formed  a  new  leading  shoot,  and 
promises  to  thrive  well.  The  three  Cypresses  are  noteworthy 
plants,  each  presenting  a  distinct  and  beautiful  habit.  Libo- 
cedrus  deourrens  is  a  good  plant,  its  deep  green  glossy  foliage 
and  columnar  habit  being  very  distinct.  The  following  Table 
contains  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  specimens,  the  measure- 
ments of  which  were  taken  on  April  3, 1877  : — 


Name. 


Abies  Albertiana 

,,     Douglasi     

,,     orientalis    

,.      Smithiana 

Arthrotasis  selaginoides 

Biota  orientalis , 

Cryptomeria  elegans 

Cupressiis  Lawsoniana 

,,         macrocarpa 

,,         sempervirens 

Fitzroya  patagonica 

Juuiperus  venusta 

„  recurva  

,,  virginiana 

Libocedrus  decarrens  

Piceapectinata 

,,      cilicica 

,,     cephalonica  

,,     bracteata    

,,      grandis   

,,     Lovviana  (lasiocarpa) 

,,      Nordmanniana 

,,     Pins.apo 

,,     Webbiana  

Pinus  Ayacahuite   

,,      insignis 

,,      monticola  

,,      donsitlora  

,,     Escarena    

,,      Lemoniana 

,,      i^assoniana  

,,     monspeliensis  

„      Pallasiana 

,,     ponderosa 

„      parviflora  

,,     pyrenaica  

,,     romana   

,,      uncinaia 

Taxodium  sempervirens  .... 
Wellingtonia  gigantea 


Girth 

Geological 

Height 

at  6ft.  up 

formation. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

19    0 

Mountain  Limestone 

66    3 

,^ 

30    0 

34    6 

„ 

6    3 

Conglomerate. 

17    0 

9  10 

20    0 

■17    6 

4    8 

jj 

24    0 

,j 

9  10 

12    0 

18    0 

27    8 

20    0 

„ 

103     0 

9    5 

^j 

7     4 

Monntain  Limestone 

46    0 

3  10 

,, 

9    3 

25  10 

6  10 

34    8 

36    0 

3  10 

26    9 

37    0 

3    0 

53     0 

6    1 

B8    3 

,, 

11    2 

Conglomerate. 

46    C 

6    4 

,, 

43     0 

6    S 

7    5 

8    0 

35    0 

6    2 

37    0 

3  10 

13    6 

42    6 

4    9 

30    0 

3    2 

25     0 

63    0 

5    9 

38    0 

4    9 

Coal  measures  Clay 

32    3 

4    0 

,, 

There  are  also  many  smaller  plants  of  recent  introduction, 
while  some  large  specimens  that  appeared  to  be  deteriorating 
I  did  not  think  worth  measuring.  To  all  lovers  of  Conifers  a 
visit  to  Mails  Park  and  au  inspection  of  its  trees  could  not 
fail  to  be  interesting.  Geouge  Beuuy. 

Lo7igleat, 


Pine  Tree  Oil.— Between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  there  is  a  large  etretcli  of 
sandy  desert,  whereon  there  is  little  vegetation  save  here  and  there  patches  of 
Pine  trees.  From  these  trees  there  runs  a  resinous  matter  which  is  collected 
and  sold  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  This  substance  has  recently  been 
studied  by  M.  Guillemare,  and  he  has  now  announced  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  he  has  produced  three  kinds  of  oil  from  the  material,  all  rich 
in  carbon,  containing  respectively  80,  90,  and  92  per  cent,  of  that  element.  The 
light  yielded  on  burning  the  oils  is  remarkable  for  its  whiteness  and  steadi- 
ness, and  is  said  to  be  suitable  for  lighthouse  illumination, 
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THE  DOVE-PLA.NT  (PBRISTERIA  ELATA). 
This  beautiful  Orchid  is  a  native  of  Panama,  where,  on  account 
of  the  striking  resemblance  which  the  column  of  the  flower 
bears  to  a  dove,  it  has  been  looked  upon  with  no  little  consider- 
ation. The  same  religious  feeling  that  gave  the  Passion-flower 
its  name  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  is  shown  in  the 
name  "  El  Spirito  Santo,"  the  Holy  Ghost  plant  ;  it  is  also 
called  the  Dove-plant,  and  the  connection  between  these  two 
appellations  is  very  evident,  when  we  remember  that  the  dove 
is  an  emblem  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  Many  plants 
have  been  placed  in  this  genus  by  different  botanists,  which 
have  since  been  removed  into  Acineta.  P.  elata  is  the  hand- 
somest of  the  four  or  five  species  which  are  retained.  Its 
green,  striated,  pseudo-bulbs,  are  about  as  large  as  a  swan's 
egg,  and  bear  from  three  to  five  strongly-ribbed  leaves,  some- 
ti°nes  3  ft.  or  more  long  by   6  in.   broad;  the  flower-stems 


The  Dove-plant  (Peristeria  elata) . 

spring  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  attain  a  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  the  upper  third  of  this  is  occupied  by  the 
spike  of  neai'ly  globose,  beautifully-scented  flowers,  measuring 
about  I5  in.  across;  the  colour  is  creamy-white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  labellum,  which  is  dotted  with  purplish-rose. 
The  plant  will  succeed  in  either  the  Bast  India  or  Cattleya- 
house;  it  should  be  potted  in  loam  or  leaf-mould  and  well 
drained,  as  during  its  period  of  growth  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  water,  while  when  at  rest  it  should  be  kept  nearly 
dry.     It  is  usually  propagated  by  division.  Q. 


TIMELY  AND  JUDICIOUS  RE-POTTING. 
The  shifting  of  a  plant  from  one  pot  into  another  is  an  opera- 
tion which  calls  forth  a  considerable  amount  of  judgment 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  In  this,  as  in  most 
other  gardening  operations,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  code 
of  rules.  The  growth,  general  habits,  and  root-action  of  most 
kinds  of  plants  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  only  extensive 
practice,  combined  with  close  observation,  will  enable  even 
the  amateur  or  professional  cultivator  to  work  with  confidence 


and  certainty.  When  one  considers,  for  instance,  the  contrast 
which  two  such  plants  as  the  Cape  Heath  and  Fuchsia  afford— 
the  one  making  its  growth  and  capable  of  being  grown  into  a 
large  specimen  in  a  few  months,  the  other  requiring  years  of 
patient  toil  to  bring  it  to  the  same  dimensions — it  is  not  difficult 
to  realize  how  vast  is  the  field  over  which  this  branch  of  gar- 
dening extends.  A  suitable  compost  must  be  chosen , proper  drain- 
age ensured,  and  not  the  least  important  point  deserving  of  care- 
ful attention  is  that  of  seizing  the  right  moment  in  which  to 
transfer  the  plant  into  a  pot  of  larger  dimensions.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  grow  pot  plants  to  any  degree  of  perfection 
(especially  if  large,  well-developed  specimens  be  desired), 
must  not  fail  to  make  timely  shifting  an  especial  study.  In 
the  case  of  thick,  free-growing  genera  this  latter  point  cannot 
be  neglected  with  impunity,  for  although  a  few  days'  delay 
may  not  at  the  time  produce  any  very  marked  effect,  yet  to 
this  cause  may  often  be  attributed  the  want  of  freedom  in 
growth,  which  later  on  is  often  observable.  Given  a  quantity 
of  healthy  plants  possessing,  so  to  speak,  a  lively  root- 
action,  some  very  marked  and  even  surprising  results  may  be 
obtained  by  a  judicious  choice  of  the  right  moment  when  to 
re-pot.  Those  who  may  never  have  devoted  any  especial  con- 
sideration to  this  part  of  plant  culture  would  find  it  very 
interesting  and  profitable  to  institute  a  few  experiments  therein . 
Take,  for  instance,  a  batch  of  Cinerarias,  plants  that  must  be 
grown  on  without  a  check  if  handsome  specimens  be  desired. 
Suppose  them  to  be  in  3-iu.  pots  with  the  roots  touching  the 
sides,  shift  a  portion  of  them,  reserving  the  remainder  to  be 
operated  upon  at  intervals  of  two  days,  finishing  the  whole 
within  ten  days.  Treat  them  all  alike,  placing  them  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  same  conditions  of  light,  air,  &c.,  and 
mark  the  diffei-ence  in  a  month's  time.  The  size  will  vary 
according  to  the  time  of  potting  :  those  first  potted  will  take 
a  lead  that  they  will  never  lose,  and,  as  I  have  before_  stated, 
this  difference  will  often  be  so  great  in  the  ultimate  size  and 
appearance  of  the  plants  thus  treated  that  the  grower  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  realize  that  the  few  days'  delay  in  re-potting 
should  alone  be  suffioient  to  produce  such  an  effect.  There  is, 
however,  not  much  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this,  as  a  plant 
when  once  brought  to  a  standstill  either  through  want  of  nutri- 
ment orf  rom  some  other  cause,  commences  to  harden  and  solidify 
ics  tissues  ;  it  lapses,  in  fact,  into  a  state  of  senil-rest,  from 
which  it  must  be  moved  before  free  growth  can  again  ensue,  and 
hence  the  loss  of  time  which  can  never  afterwards  be 
regained. 

The  rule  generally  observed  is  to  allow  the  pot  to  become 
well  filled   with  roots   before  placing  the  plant   in  another ; 
this,  though  applicable  to  many  tribes  of  plants,  cannot   be 
invariably   adhered  to.      Those  plants   possessing   very   fine 
fibrous  roots,  such  as  the  Azalea,  Cape  Heath,  &o.,  should  not 
be  shifted  until  they  have  fairly  filled  the  soil  with  fibre;  in  fact, 
great  care  must  at  all  times  be  exercised  not  to  overpot  plants 
of  a  hard-wooded  nature.   There  is,  nevertheless,  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  retarding  the  shift  when  once  this  object   is 
attained,  the  great  point  being  to  catch  the  plant  at  the  moment 
or  rather  just  before  it  comes  to  a  standstill,  for  every  hour's 
delay  after  that  stage  is  reached  is  so  much  time  lost,  and  will 
detract  in  a  proportionate  degree  from  the  future  excellence  of 
the  specimen.     Even  in  the  case  of  such  comparatively  slow- 
growing   subjects   as  Ericas,  Epacris,   &o.,  a  great  increase 
of  size   and   vigour   may   be    attained    by     well-timed     and 
judicious    shifting.       I  say  judicious,  for    herein    must   the 
grower   summon   his    judgment  and  powers   of    observation 
to    his   aid ;    he  must    be  enabled    to    tell   by    the    general 
appearance  of  the  jalant  before  him  how  far  it  will  be  capable 
of    responding    to    the  call   which  he  may  make   upon    its 
growing  powers.     The  health,  vigour,  and  general  appearance 
of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  root  will  all  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.    If  a  healthy  young  plant  be  placed  so  that 
the  roots  enjoy  a  free  uninterrupted  root-action  in  congenial 
soil,  it  will  outstrip  those   grown  in  pots  ;   the  reason  of  this 
naturally  is  that  the  plant  receives  no  check  during  its  growing 
season,  and  as    it  grows  the  roots  extend,  and  find  nourish- 
ment in  proportion  ;  it  does  not  therefore  cease  to  increase  in 
bulk  until  it  has  either  attained  its  full  development,  or  the 
season  arrives  when  it  should  mature  and  perfect  its  growth. 
This  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
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the  supply  of  nutriment  when  grown  in  pots,  and  tells  us  that 
if  we  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the  growing  season  we  must 
pay  timely  attention  thereto.  In  some  oases  we  may  with 
advantage  transfer  a  plant  from  a  small  pot  into  a  larger 
one  in  which  it  is  destined  to  remain  and  perfect  itself ; 
where  this  is  practicable,  a  much  more  rapid  development 
takes  place,  and  plants  thus  treated  acquire  proportions 
not  to  be  attained  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  one-shift 
system,  however,  can  only  be  practised  with  success 
by  those  possessing  great  experience  in  pot  culture,  as  the 
subsequent  treatment  in  the  way  of  watering,  &c.,  must  be 
carried  on  with  considerable  judgment.  It  is  chiefly  plants  of 
a  free-growing,  somewhat  siioculent  nature,  such  as  the 
Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  and  some  of  the  freer-growing  kinds  oE 
stove  plants  and  climbers,  that  may  be  operated  upon  in  this 
manner,  and  certainly  magnificent  specimens  may  be  obtained 
by  this  mode  of  treatment.  Amateurs  should,  however,  feel 
their  way  in  this  matter  ;  a  few  plants  may  be  experimented 
upon,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  comparatively  inexperienced  should 
not  run  the  risk  of  over-potting.  The  less  quantity  of  earth 
used  at  each  shift,  the  less  danger  is  there  of  the  same  becom- 
ing sour  and  unfit  for  the  fibres  to  penetrate,  and  the  slower 
the  natural  growth  of  the  plant  the  greater  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  this  respect.  It  may  be  adopted  as  a  general  rule  in 
re-potting  that  plants  of  a  free  habit  of  growth  (which  will 
include  the  greater  portion  of  the  so-called  soft-wooded  section) 
should  be  shifted  as  soon  as  the  ball  is  sufficiently  permeated 
with  fibres  to  allow  of  its  being  handled ;  but  those  having 
wood  of  a  harder  nature  should  have  the  pots  well  filled  with 
roots  before  being  placed  in  larger  pots. 

The  rules  just  given  will,  of  course,  be  found  susceptible 
of  considerable  modification  and  variation,  which  the  grower 
will  gradually  be  enabled  to  adapt  to  his  particular  wants,  and 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  plants  which  he  desires  to  cultivate. 
The  one  important  point  to  be  always  held  in  view  is  to  re-pot 
as  soon  as  the  need  for  it  is  observed.  It  is,  I  fear,  a  somewhat 
common  failing  to  imagine  that  a  few  days'  delay  will  not  make 
much  difference,  but  it  is  often  just  those  few  days  of  neglect 
or  attention  in  which  the  future  career  of  the  plant  is  made  or 
marred.  John  Coknhill. 

Byfleet. 


Torenia  Fournieri. — Thia  new  species  of  a  well-known  old 
genua  will  doabtlesa  be  mach  TiBed  for  pot  culture  when  better 
known  ;  the  habit  of  the  plant  ia  more  compact  than  that  of  T. 
aaiatica,  and  its  flowers,  though  smaller,  are  richer  in  colour  and  more 
freely  produced.  For  pans,  basbeta,  or  vases  thia  will  be  found  to  be 
a  very  useful  and  interesting  plant.  It  haa  been  in  flower  in  several 
of  the  London  nurseries  during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  with 
liberal  treatment  would  no  doubt  flower  quite  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  It  is  also  now  blooming  freely  aa  an  edging  plant  in  flower 
gardens  in  Paris.  No  doubt  it  would  also  thrive  in  sunny  spots  in 
Bontheru  England. — S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


A  Winter-flowering  Plant  for  the  Dinner-table.— On  Pereskia  stocks 
about  4  ft.  in  height  and  tied  to  stakes,  insert  grafts  of  Epiphyllum  truncatam 
in  March,  placing  Moss  round  the  grafts  and  keeping  them  in  a  moist  heat. 
When  "  taken,"  remove  the  Moss  and  any  superfluous  shoots  belonging  to  the 
stock.  Grow  on  the  plants  thus  treated  all  summer,  ripening  them  as  much 
aa  possible  in  autumn,  and  by  Christmas  they  will  come  finely  into  flower.— 

R.  GiLBEET. 

Dracaena  Goldieana.— This,  one  of  the  most  distinct  Dracajnas  that  has  been 
introduced  of  late  years,  is  now  very  attractive  in  one  of  the  plant  houses  in 
Mr,  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  where  its  green  and  bronzed  tesselated  leaves 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  brightly-coloured  foliage  of  Crotons  and  other 
fine-leaved  plants  with  which  it  is  associated. — C.  S. 

Semi-double  Gloxinias.— These  are  by  no  means  rare,  but  as  yet  they  can 
scarcely  be  termed  meritorious.  I  have  recently  seen  a  number  of  them  in 
flower,  but  I  cannot  help  considering  thorn  good  flowers  spoiled.  The  outer 
calyx  is  not  continuous  but  disjointed,  a  circumstance  which  gives  the  flower 
a  ragged  appearance;  K,  however,  it  can  be  so  far  improved  upon  .as  to  be 
developed  into  a  perfect  outer  calyx,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
Canterbury  Bell,  it  may  then  become  very  effective,  These  forms  of  Gloxinia 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  florist.— Di 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

CULTURE  OF  PANSIBS  AND  VIOLETS.* 
Let  us  suppose  that  an  amateur  cultivator  has  procured  a 
collection  of  Pansies  of  all  classes,  say  in  September  or 
October,  and  that  being  afraid  to  risk  them  in  the  open  ground 
all  winter,  he  has  prepared  a  compost  of  about  three  parts  good 
rich  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould  and  silver  or  pit  sand ;  let 
us  suppose  further,  that  he  has  got  the  plants  into  4-in.  pots 
and  in  a  cold  frame  close  to  the  glass,  that  he  has  plunged 
them,  giving  them  at  all  times  as  much  light  and  air  as  pos- 
sible, all  he  will  then  have  to  do  will  be  to  water  them  with 
soft  water  when  required,  and  guard  against  too  much  damp, 
as  damp  is  a  far  greater  enemy  to  Pansies  than  frost.  If  it  be 
intended  to  bloom  the  plants  in  pots,  then  they  should  be  re- 
potted in  February  or  March  into  8-iu.  or  10-in.  pots,  using 
the  same  compost  as  before,  but  with  the  addition  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  best  old  manure  obtainable  (old  well- 
rotted  cow-manure  being  preferable).  The  compost  should  be 
in  good  working  order,  by  being  prepared  beforehand  and  pro- 
tected from  too  much  wet  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  pots 
must  be  well  drained,  and  after  potting  they  should  be  again 
plunged  in  cold  frames  or  pits,  close  to  the  glass,  as  before, 
admitting  at  all  times  plenty  of  light  and  air.  When  the 
plants  have  become  established  in  the  pots,  and  the  days  longer 
and  milder,  they  should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  good  soft 
water,  and  it  will  be  advantageous,  in  the  case  of  weakly  plants 
especially,  to  add  a  little  guano  to  the  water  occasionally,  or 
what  is  better,  have  a  cask  with  a  mixture  of  liquid  manure, 
consisting  of  guano  and  soot,  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  thia 
mixture  to  every  pan  of  water,  as  it  is  much  safer  to  give  a 
small  quantity  often  than  to  give  a  large  dose  say  once  or 
twice  a  week.  As  the  plants  grow  it  is  advisable  to  furnish 
them  with  small  stakes,  to  keep  them  from  being  broken 
by  the  wind.  If  blooms  be  wanted  early,  say  for  competition 
in  May  or  beginning  of  June,  the  lights  will  require  to  be  taken 
oil  the  frames  only  seven  or  eight  hours  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  ;  but  if  they  be  required  for  the  end  of  June  or  July,  then 
the  plants  should  be  grown  as  coolly  as  possible,  with  the 
lights  altogether  off,  except  for  protection  from  heavy  rains 
or  wind. 

For  growing  Pansies  in  the  open  ground  any  good  piece  of 
ground  will  do.  As  regards  the  position  of  the  beds,  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists,  but  for  my  part  I  would  prefer  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  free  from  the  shade  and  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  for  early  sorts  a  border  facing  south  or  west  is  best.  If 
the  ground  be  poor  it  might  be  trenched  over  and  plenty  of 
good  old  manure,  and  any  good  free  soil  forked  into  it,  and 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost  and  rain ;  and  if  the 
situation  be  wet  it  ought  to  be  drained.  When  it  is  convenient 
to  prepare  the  ground  the  year  before  it  is  wanted  for  Pansies, 
it  should  be  well  trenched,  adding  plenty  of  good  manure,  and 
a  crop  of  Potatoes,  Turnips,  or  other  vegetables  may  be  taken 
off  it,  when  it  could  either  be  planted  in  autumn  or  ridged  up 
all  winter,  and  be  ready  for  planting  in  spring.  Autumn 
planting  ought  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  September ;  during 
hard  frost  the  beds  might  with  advantage  be  protected  by 
branches  or  mats,  or  in  cases  where  the  collection  is  not  exten- 
sive a  pot  could  be  put  over  each  plant.  Spring  planting  ought 
to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  March  ;  the  plants  require  to  be 
inserted  up  to  their  shoulders  firmly,  leaving  only  the  head  out 
of  the  ground.  Plant  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  apart  each  way,  and 
I  would  recommend  small  stakes  to  be  put  to  them  at  once,  as 
it  would  save  many  from  being  broken  by  the  wind.  Water 
them  with  soft  water  in  order  to  settle  them  into  the  ground  ; 
give  the  surface  of  the  bed  from  time  to  time  a  good  stirring, 
and  in  dry  weather  a  good  watering  will  be  beneficial ;  but  were 
the  beds  well  mulched  with  old  manure  or  Moss  it  would  serve 
to  keep  the  plants  damp  and  cool  all  summer,  and  save  much 
watering. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  what  are  now 
known  as  Show  Pansies,  but  the  cultivation  of  Fancy  or  Bel- 
gian Pansies  may  be  said  to  be  the  same,  except  that  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  a  little  poorer,  and  that 

*  Read  by  Mr.  James  Grieve,  of  Pilrig  Park  Nurseries,  p.t  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  SfiotUsfe  Gardeners'  Association.- 
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they  should  not  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  until  spring,  as 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  hardy  as  the  Show  kinds. 
They  ought  also  to  be  planted  a  little  wider  apart,  as  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  vigorous  in  growth.  This  class  of  Pansy  is 
rapidly  improving,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  each  year's  seedlings 
cast  those  of  the  previous  year  into  the  shade.  Bedding 
Pansies  and  Violas  have  proved  to  be  most  useful,  although  at 
first  they  met  with  some  opposition.  When  I  first  began  to 
improve  them  I  collected  all  the  kinds  that  would  hybridize 
together,  and  very  soon  I  had  under  cultivation  V.  cornuta, 
montana,  calcarata,  stricta,  lutea,  amcena,  palmaensis,  tricolor, 
&c. ;  by  means  of  these  I  obtained  a  good  start,  and  complete 
success  has  been  the  result.  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  to  breed  yellows  from  yellow,  whites  from 
white,  and  so  on.  I  am  indebted  to  Y.  stricta  for  substance,  to 
V.  amcena  for  habit,  and  for  yellow  to  V.  lutea,  and  without 
observing  the  above  rules  success  in  hybridising  need  not  be 
expected.  The  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  the  bedding  Pansy 
and  Viola  are  habit  and  good  foliage,  and  profusion,  substance, 
colour,  and  size  of  blooms.  The  best  way  to  succeed  with  the 
Viola  is  to  practise  deep  cultivation,  to  give  plenty  of  good  old 
manure,  and  plant  early,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  well  established 
before  hot  weather  sets  in.  These  remarks  of  course  apply 
equally  to  the  culture  of  the  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies,  and  I 
may  add  that  both  must  have  a  change  of  ground  every  year. 

Pansies  and  Violas  are  propagated  by  means  of  seeds,  cut- 
tings, and  division  of  the  roots.    Seed  should  only  be  gathered 
from  the  best  sorts,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is 
ripe  before  it  is  gathered ;  it  may  be  sown  at  any  time,  but  I 
have  found  it  best  to  sow  in  August  and  September  in  pots, 
and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  will  bear  handling,  to  prick 
them  out  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  winter  them  with  the  general 
collection ;  they  will  then  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  lines  the 
following  March  and  April.    Cuttings  may  also  be  taken  at  any 
season,  but  July,  August,  and  September  are  the  best  months 
for  propagating  the  general  collection ;  select  for  this  purpose 
young  shoots  from  the  centre  and  sides  of  the  plants ;  good 
short-jointed  pieces  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  length  are  best,  and  if 
a  heel  or  small  root  can  be  got  with  them,  so  much  the  better. 
Where  a  large  stock  is  wanted,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  nip  out  the 
centres  of  the  main  shoots,  when  a  host  of  small  ones  will  soon 
spring  up  from  the  ceatre  of  the  plant,  and  if  a  handful  of 
sand  be  shaken  loosely  into  the  middle  of  the  plants,  it  will 
encourage  small  roots  to  form  at  the  base  of  every  shoot,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  be  taken  off  ready  for  planting  every  two 
or  three  weeks.     For  cuttings,  no  place  is  better  than  the  foot 
of  a  north  wall  or  hedge,  and  for  late  cuttings  a  cold  frame  or 
pit.     The  soil  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  plenty  of  good  sharp  river  or  pit  sand.     They  should  be 
sheltered  during  severe  stormsof  wind  or  rain,  but  when  shading 
is  required,  it  ought  only  to  be  continued  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  cuttings  "  draw  "  too  much 
and  not  root ;  when  rooted,  they  require  to  be  removed  from 
the  cutting  bed  and  planted  in  the  open  ground,  watered,  and 
shaded  for  a  short  time.    A  damp  day  or  evening  is  best  for 
this  purpose,  and  by  this  means  a  stock  of  well-rooted,  short- 
jointed  plants  will  be  secured  for  either  autumn  or  spring 
planting.     The  old  stools  may  be  lifted  and  divided  if  required, 
but  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings  is  preferable  as  well  as 
more  economical  where  stock  is  required. 

In  exhibiting  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies  they  are  seen  to  best 
advantage  on  neat  stands  painted  green,  without  paper  cards. 
The  largest  blooms  should  be  placed  in  the  back  row,  and  the 
colours  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect. 
Violas  are  best  shown  in  bunches,  and  a  Dahlia  or  Rose  stand 
is  very  suitable  for  that  purpose.  As  the  show  day  approaches 
it  will  be  well  to  collect  the  blooms  as  they  expand  every  morn- 
ing and  place  them  in  large  bowls  of  clean  water,  changing  it 
every  day  ;  place  them  in  a  cool,  shady  house,  and  they  may 
be  preserved  fresh  from  three  to  six  days,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  When  shading  the  blooms  on  the  plant 
is  resorted  to,  use  a  small  covering  sufficient  to  shade  the  bloom 
only  and  not  the  whole  plant.  Before  arranging  the  blooms  on 
the  exhibition  stands,  I  lay  them  all  out  on  clean  paper  for  about 
an  hour,  by  which  time  they  will  be  a  little  flagged  and  more 
easily  handled  without  the  risk  of  breaking  their  stalks  or 
splitting  the  under  petals  in  laying  them  on  the  stands. 


PEOPAGATING  CBNTAUEEAS. 
Amongst  silvery-leaved  plants  these  are  unrivalled,  either  for 
masses   in    contrast  with   dark-foliaged  or  brilliant-flowered 
plants,   for    which    0.    ragusina  and   candidissima  are  well 
adapted ;  or  as   va'se  or   single   specimen  plants,  _  for   which 
0.  gymnocarpa  and  Olementei  are  the  most  effective.     There 
is,  however,  a  very  prevalent   opinion   that   Contaureas   are 
difficult}  plants  to  increase  by  means  of  cuttings ;  and  so  they 
are   if  one   adopts  the  ordinary  moist  bottom-heat    plan,  as 
being  of  a  woolly,  fibrous  character,  they  require  a  longer  and 
slower  process  than  soft-wooded  plants,  in  order  that  the  base 
of  the  cutting  may  be  properly  callused  before  roots  can  be 
emitted,  after   which  success   is  certain.     Where  Oentaurea 
cuttings  are  strusk  in  heat  and  moisture,  a  great  percentage 
of  them  rot,  whereas  by  adopting  a  cooler  and  drier  method, 
I   have  annually   struck   hundreds    of   them   with   only  few 
losses.     The  cuttings  are  always  selected  with  a  heel  of  old, 
firm  wood  attached  to  them,  and  they  are  taken  off  with  a 
very  sharp  knife  ;  they  are  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
are  inserted  singly  in  3-in.  pots,  the  soil  in  which  is  pressed 
firmly,  and  the  leaves  are  tied  up  to  a  single  stake,  as  both 
leaves  and  roots  are  very  brittle.     A  good  soaking  of  water  is 
then  given,  and  they  are  placed  in  an  ordinary  frame  on  a 
coal-ash  foundation,  and  shaded  from  direct  sunshine_  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  after  which  they  may  gradually  be  inured 
to  more  light  and  air  until  they  commence  to  grow,  when  the 
sashes  may  be  kept  off  entirely.    The  hardier  they  are  kept 
the  better,  as  they  will  mostly  withstand  an  ordinary  winter  ; 
but  the  protection  of  a  glass  structure   is  indispensable,  m 
order  to   ensure  success.     They  should  not  be  excited  into 
growth  during  the  dark  days,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  not  suffer  from  droaght ;  about  the  end  of  March  they  mav 
be  set  out  of-doors  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  finally  in  April 
planted  in  their  summer  quarters.   Thus  treated,  young  plants 
make  good  edgings  for  Coleus,  or  for  any  dark-foliaged  plants  ; 
they  grow  up  into  an  even  mass  without  pegging  or  training, 
and  continue  in  good  condition  the  whole  season,  flourishing 
alike  in  moist  or  dry  weather,  and  they  even  continue  unblem- 
ished when  the  frost  has  cut  down  the  more  tender  occupants 
of  our  summer  gardens  ;  in  mild  winters,  indeed,  the  majority 
of  them  will  remain  uninjured,  but  the  plants  get  too  large 
for   ordinary  bedding  purposes  where  uniformity  of    size  is 
desired.     They  may  also  be  increased  from  seed,  but  cuttings 
procured  about  the  first  week  in  August  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
found  the  most  satisfactory.  J.  GaooM. 

Heiiham. 


HARDY  ASCLBPIAS. 
To  this  genus  belongs  a  large  group  of  plants  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  New  World,  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  the 
northern  portion  of  it ;  consequently  almost  all  of  them  are 
hardy  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  species  furnish  excellent 
fibre,  the  silky  down  of  the  seed-vessels  of  others  is  used  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  the  young  shoots  of  certain  kinds  are 
eaten  by  the  Canadians,  who  also  extract  from  the  flowers  a 
kind  of  saccharine  matter.  The  genus  contains  about  forty 
species  principally  herbaceous  plants,  with  stout  creeping  roots, 
and  a  thick  milky  juice,  which  in  some  species  is  very 
abundant,  and  in  others  scarcely  perceptible.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  very  ornamental,  and  will  be  found  useful  both  in 
the  wild  garden  and  shrubbery  borders,  where  they  can  ramble 
at  pleasure.  Amongst  the  few  which  are  suitable  for  select 
borders  that  figured  on  p.  156  is  one  of  the  best.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  most  distinct  :  — 

AscLEPiAs  TUBEROSA  (the  Butterfly  Weed)  is  one  oE  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  autumnal  flowers  ;  it  is  a  hardy  peren- 
nial, having  a  thick,  ligneous  root,  and  erect  leafy  stems  about 
2  ft.  in  height,  crowned  with  terminal  corymbs  of  bright 
orange-red  flowers.  It  prefers  a  warm,  saudy  soil,  and  when 
thoroughly  established  is  a  very  ornamental  plant.  It  bears 
seeds  occasionally  during  hot  autumns ;  from  which  good 
flowering  plants  may  be  obtained  in  three  years. 

A.  CoRNTJTi— SYRiAC.i  o£  some  (the  Common  Milk  Weed).— 
This  is  a  strong-growing  species,  which  attains  4  ft.  in  height ;  it 
has  large,  oval,  downy  foliage,  and  erect  stems,  bearing  nodding 
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umbels,  lateral  as  well  as  terminal,  of  deep  purple  flowers,  which 
are  exceedingly  fragrant.  Bees  seem  to  be  fond  of  this  plant,  and 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  quite  hardy,  easily  increased,  and 
lasticig  a  considerable  time  in  bloom,  it  would  prove  valuable 
as  a  bee  flowei-. 

A.  iNCAiiNATA  (Swamp  Milk  Weed).— This  attains  0  ft.  in 
height,  and  has  long,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  smooth  stems, 
leafy  to  the  top  and  divided,  bearing  erect  umbels  of  rosy- 
purple  flowers  in  pairs.  The  variety  called  pulchra  has 
broader  foliage  thau  that  of  the  type,  and  pubescent. 

A.^  PURPUKASCENS  (am(niia,  Mich.).— This  is  a  very  distinct 
species,  the  stems  of  which  are  slender,  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
ia  _  height ;  the  leaves  arc  elliptical,  the  upper  ones  more 
pointed  than  the  others,  smooth  above  and  silky  beneath, 
having  terminal  and  lateral  umbels  of  bright  purple  blossoms. 

A.  VAiiiEGATA  (Variegated  Asclepias).— Stems  spotted  and 
downy,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height ;  leaves  ovate,  somewhat 
undulated;  flowers  white,  with  a  reddish  centre,  in  large 
umbels,  both  terminal  and  lateral.  This  is  one  of  the  showiest 
of  Asclepias. 

A.  RUBRA  (acuminata,  Pursh.). — This  very  distinct  kind  has 
long,  lanceolate,  bright  green  foliage,  and  stems  from  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  in  height ; 
umbels  large, 
deep  pnrplish- 
red,  from  two 
to  five  on  a 
naked,  terminal 
peduncle. 

A.      QUADRlrO- 

iii. — Leaves  in 
whorls  of  four, 
generallj-  leaf- 
1  e  s  s  on  the 
lower  portion  of 
the  stem,  which 
is  slender  and 
about  2  ft.  in 
height ;  flowers 
pink  with  white 
centres. 

A.  SniLiVAN- 
Tii.  —  This  is  a 
ta  1 1  -  gr  owing 
kind,  somewhat 
similar  to  A. 
Cornuti,  but  the 
flowers  are 
larger  and 
deeper  in  colour, 
and  very  fla- 
grant ;  the  leaves  are  ovate-oblong  and  smooth.  A.  few  others 
are  also  worth  mentioning,  viz.,  A.  tomentosa,  salicifolia,  mexi- 
cana,  obtusifclia,  ovalifolia,  laurifolia,  nivea,  and  phytolac- 
coides,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  showy  and  valuable  for 
shrubbery  borders  or  the  wild  garden.  A.  P. 


Asclepias  tuberosa. 


Delphiniam  nudioaule,  now  reoognisBd  as  being  one  oE  the  moat  valu- 
able of  recent  acquisitiona.  This  gradual  disappearance  of  a  plant 
so  distinct  and  novel  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  constitution 
unsnitable  to  the  English  climate,  bat  it  was  more  probably  due  to 
tlie  fact  that,  unlike  its  hardier  congener,  it  failed  to  produce  seed  in 
any  quantity,  and  being  like  that,  a  short-lived  perennial  requiring 
frequent  renewal  by  seed,  the  means  for  this  perpetuation  being 
wanting,  the  plant  naturally  died  out.  That  it  would  be  extensively 
cultivated,  in  company  with  the  D.  nudicaule,  were  its  merits  known 
and  seed  available,  there  ia  no  doubt.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  D.  nudicaule,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  being  a  taller  plant,  in 
which  feature  it  agrees  with  the  variety  elatius.  It  differs,  however, 
from  all  the  forms  of  D.  nudicaule  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  its 
flower,  which  is  more  open  and  rather  larger,  of  a  brighter  scarlet 
with  a  decided  yellow  centre.  The  foliage  is  also  larger  and  more 
deeply  cleft,  usually  nearly  to  the  base.  As  affording  an  easy  means 
of  identifying  this  species  in  its  very  earliest  stages  of  growth,  it 
may  also  be  stated  that  when  germinating  the  seed  invariably  pro- 
duces distinct  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves,  between  which  the  plumule 
or  embryo  stem  arises  as  in  most  other  plants,  whilst  in  D.  nudicaule 
the  seed-lobes  and  their  foot-stalks  are  confluent  and  the  plumule 
emerges  laterally.  The  same  peculiarity  shows  itself  in  the  germina- 
tion of  D.  tricorne.  D.  cardinale  blosaoms  at  a  later  period  of  the 
summer,  and  continues  longer  in  flower  than  D.  nudioaule,  owing  in 

part  to  its  slower 
development.  It 
is  a  most  desirable 
plant,  apparently 
as  hardy  as  D. 
nudicaule,  having 
survived  the  win. 
ter  of  1875.6  with, 
out  the  least  pro- 
tection in  sandy 
soil.  Seedlings 
will  probably  not 
flower  till  the 
second  season.  In 
very  damp  soil  it 
would  be  prudent 
to  protect  the  root 
with  a  hand-light 
or  inverted  pot  in 
winter. 

E  r  i  ogoaum 
um  b  ellaturtt 
Sileri. — Thiawaa 
received  under 
the  name  of  B. 
corymbosum,  but 
having  flowered 
during  the  past 
summer,  it  has 
proved  to  be  a 
very  showy  and 
robust  large, 
so  much  superior 
general    habit    it 


Eustoma  exaltatum. — The  genus  Bustoma  has  been  long  repre- 
sented in  our  gardens  by  Lisianthns  Enaselliauus,  a  plant  which  now 
unfortnnately  is  seldom  seen.  Though  inferior  in  the  size  of  its 
flowers  to  that  species,  the  E.  exaltatum  is  described  by  collectors  as 
having  blosaoms  of  a  beautiful  deep  gentian  blue,  spotted  at  the  base, 
the  corolla  being  somewhat  tubular  and  less  expanded  than  in  E. 
Eusselliannni.  It  grows  about  1}  ft.  high,  having  opposite 
heart-shaped,  stem. clasping,  entire  glancous  leaves,  the  flowers  termi- 
nating the  stems  on  slender  peduncles.  It  is  probably  a  greenhouse 
biennial,  requiring  to  be  sown  in  a  hotbed  or  forcing  pit,  and  should 
be  transplanted  singly  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  the  long 
slender  rootlet  suffering  if  disturbed  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
growth.  Sandy  peat  and  loam  will  probably  meet  ita  requirements. 
Seeds  of  it  were  collected  in  Southern  California. 

Delphinium  cardinale.— This,  the  original  Scarlet  Larkspur, 
first  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Son  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  had,  as  is  well  known,  been  almost,  if  not  entirely  lost 
to  gardens  at  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  hardier  and  dwarfer 


flowered  form  of  E.  umbellatum,  to  which  it  is 
that  it  will  eventually  supersede  it.  In  ita 
agrees  with  the  type,  but  has  taller  and  stouter  scapes,  broader  um. 
bels,  and  larger  flowers  of  a  brighter  yellow.  The  foliage  is  oblong- 
lanceolate,  more  or  less  white  on  the  upper  surface,  and  slightly 
so  above,  forming  a  tuft  with  a  few  sterile,  procumbent  shoots,  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  aoapiform  stem,  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  is  pro. 
duced.  As  in  the  other  species  of  this  genus,  the  perianth  of  "the 
flower  retains  ita  colour  for  a  considerable  time,  especially  in  fine  dry 
weather,  and  continues  its  development  during  the  growth  of  the 
Nut.like  fruit  which  it  encloses.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Utah,  and 
probably  of  the  adjacent  States,  and  is,  of  course,  perfectly  hardy. — 
\Y.  TnoMPSO.v,  Ipswich. 


Orchis  fjliosa.— I  recently  saw  over  seven  hundrecl  plants  of  this  in  flower 
at  one  time  in  the  Lawson  nurseries  at  Edinburgh.  They  are  planted  oat  in 
sheltered  corners  in  peat  soil,  and  are  only  disturbed  occasionally  for  purpoEes 
of  increase. — Y. 

Embothrium  coccineum  Flowering  a  Second  Time,— This  beautiful 
flowering  shrub  (known  as  the  Fire-bush)  after  blooming  most  abimdantly 
here  (Co.  Cork)  in  its  ordinary  season  during  nej-rly  the  whole  of  the  month 
of  May,  when  it  was  covered  almost  from  top  to  bottom  with  brilliant  bunches 
of  scarlet  Honeysuckle-like  blossoms,  has  during  June  made  a  most  vigorous 
growth  of  young  wood  all  over  the  tree,  and  is  now  showing  on  the  extreme 
top  two  bunches  of  its  bright  scarlet  bloom.  I  should  like  to  know  if  other 
growers  of  this  fine  shrub  have  noticed  a  similar  second  blooming  in  one  and 
the  same  year.— W,  E.  U. 
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THE  LAEGE  VINE  AT  FINOHLEY. 
As  AN  indoor  market  fruit  garden  Mr.  Kay's  establishment  at 
Einchley  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  important 
near  London,  especially  as  regards  Grape  culture.  Its  glass 
structures  consist  of  low  span-roofed  or  lean-to  houses,  -varying 
from  40  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  length,  and  by  growing  late  and  early 
sorts  of  Vines  in  them  a  supply  of  good  Grapes  is  secured 
from  early  in  April  until  the  following  March.  The  kinds 
which  succeed  best  here  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante, 
Lady  Downes,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  a  few  others  are 
grown,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  The  principal  Vine  here, 
however,  is  that  known  as  the  Finchley  Vine,  which  has  for 
years  produced  very  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit.  The  house,  a 
span-roofed  one,  in  which  this  Vine  is  grown  has  on  several 
occasions  been  lengthened,  in  order  to  give  it  additional  room ; 
it  is  now  90  ft  long  and  18  ft.  wide,  a  space  wholly  occupied  by 
this  one  Vine,  which  enters  the  house  at  one  side,  about  the 
middle.  Its  main  stem,  which  measures  at  the  bottom  nearly 
2  ft.  in  circumference,  crosses  the  roof,  and  from  this  issue 
ten  strong  rods,  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  circumference,  half  of  which 
are  trained  each  way  horizontally  under  the  roof.  On  this 
Vine  there  are  at  the  present  time  about  500  well-formed 
bunches  of  Grapes,  which  average  about  2  lb.  each,  the  berries 
being  very  large 
and  promising  to 
colour  perfectly. 
The  border,  like 
those  of  other  Vin- 
eries here,  is  out- 
side ;  it  is  about  l.*! 
ft  wide  and  4  ft. 
deep,  and  was  made 
on  a  hard,  clayey 
bottom,  on  which 
was  placed  a  quan- 
tity of  brick  rub- 
bish, &c.,  to  form 
drainage ;  the  soil 
consists  of  ordinary 
loam  and  brick  rub- 
bish, such  as  can  be 
obtained  in  any 
place  -where  build- 
ing is  going  on.  No 
manure  was  mixed 
with  the  soil,  but 
the  border  receives 
a  yearly  dressing  of 
manure  in  the 
autumn  to  protect 
the  roots  during 
winter  and 
and    from 


To  Peaches  are  devoted  two  span-roofed  houses,  each  about 
40  ft.  in  length.  Each  house  contains  two  trees,  which  com- 
pletely cover  the  roof  ;  these  trees  are  of  great  age,  the 
stems,  where  they  enter  the  house,  being  at  least  2  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  they  have  this  year  borne  a  very  heavy  crop 
of  large,  well-ripened  fruit,  although  in  many  places  complaints 
have  been  heard  of  Peaches  dropping  off  this  season.  The 
-wood  is  kept  thin  by  timely  disbudding  and  pruning,  and 
when  the  crop  is  gathered  every  means  is  employed  to  get  the 
wood  thoroughly  ripened,  a  condition  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  good  crops.  During  the  time  the  Vines  and 
Peach  trees  are  at  rest,  plants  are  grown  under  them,  such  as 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Solanums,  Hydrangeas,  Cytisus,  &c. 
Cuttings  of  these  are  struck  daring  the  summer  and  autumn, 
potted  and  placed  out-of-doors  or  in  cold  frames  until  unfavour- 
able weather  sets  in,  when  they  are  removed  to  the  Vineries, 
in  which  there  are  erected  stair-like  stages  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  glass,  on  which  the  pla-nts  are  placed.  Hydrangeas  arc 
remarkably  well  grown  here  ;  a  large  piece  of  ground  outside 
is  occupied  by  hue  bushy  plants  of  them,  which  furnish  a 
supply  of  cuttings  whenever  required,  and  from  here  come 
many  of  the  plants  in  6-in.  pots,  bearing  enormous  heads  of 
bloom  to  be  seen  in  Covent  Garden  during  the  spring  and 

summer.  I  n  this 
way  all  available 
space  in  the  garden, 
both  indoors  and 
out,  is  turned  to 
profitable  account — 
conditions  very  es- 
sential in  market 
gardens  near  Lon- 
don, where  land  is 
so  valuable. 

C.  S. 


Flowers  of  Asclepias  lubei-osa  (oa'ura'.  siz?) 
spring, 

which  the  roots  no  doubt  derive  considerable 
nourishment.  This  Vine  is  pruned  on  the  spur  system  ;  the 
wood  is  well  ripened  every  year  by  allowing  abundance  of 
air  and  light,  and  could  the  house  be  farther  enlarged,  and 
the  border  also ,  it  would  doubtless  become  one  of  the  very 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  The  earliest  Vineries  have  of  course 
long  since  been  cleared  of  their  fruit,  and  are  being  succeeded 
by  that  on  the  large  Vine  and  a  fine  crop  of  Muscat  of  Ale.x- 
andria,  the  bunches  of  which  are  remarkably  compact,  and  the 
berries  of  a  bright  amber  colour  covered  with  a  rich  bloom. 
Among  late  Grapes  a  house  filled  with  Lady  Downes  Seed- 
ling and  Black  Alicante  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  a  low  lean-to,  about  70  ft.  in  length,  and  in  a  northern 
aspect.  The  crop  is  in  every  way  excellent,  and  in  such  a 
position  the  fruit  ripens  equal  to  that  grown  in  a  more 
sunny  situation,  and  being  late  in  ripening  it  can  be  pre- 
served in  good  condition  for  a  long  time,  provided  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  kept  dry  and  airy.  Most  of  the  Vines 
Lave  from  four  to  five  canes  each,  old  ones  being  removed  when 
desirable.  As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut,  the  houses  are 
thrown  open  and  the  Vines  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
weather,  in  order  to  properly  ripen  the  wood  and  clear  it  of 
insects,  should  any  exist.  Most  of  the  canes  in  the  late  houses 
are  allowed  to  carry  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bunches  each,  all  of 
■which  they  ripen  perfectly. 


TERMS  IX  DE3CRIB. 

ING  FRUITS. 

Tr  is  only   by   a  uni. 
form  and  definite  use 
of  terms  that  descrip. 
tions    can    be    made 
intelligible     to    the 
reader.     Hence  a  fall 
explanation   of    these 
terms  becomes  a  mat. 
ter    o  f      importance. 
Distinctive  characters 
should  be  permanent, 
and  not  liable  to  varia- 
tions with  a  change  of 
locality,  soil,  season,  or  climate ;  or,  if  variable,  the  nature  of  such 
variation  should  be  distinctly  pointed  out.     To  assist  the  cultivator 
the  more  fully  to  understand  written  descriptions,  the  devotion  of  a 
few  columns  to  a  clear  explanation  of  the  terms  used  may  prove  usef  al. 


I.  Growth  of  the  Tree,  Shoots,  and.  Laaves. 

The  form  of  growth  often  affords  a  good  distinctive  character  of 
varieties,  not  liable  to  great  variation.  Young  trees,  only  a  few 
years  old,  usually  exhibit  peculiarities  of  growth  mora  conspicuously 
than  old  trees  of  irregular  spreading  branches.  Hence,  in  all  cases, 
where  this  character  is  mentioned,  it  refers  to  young  trees  not  more 
than  three  or  four  years  from  the  b-ad  or  graft,  unless  otherwise 
expressed. 

1.  Shoots  are  erect,  when  they  rise  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the 
main  trunk  or  stem,  as  in  the  Early  Strawberry  Aj3ple  and  Bartlett 
Pear  (fig.  1). 

Diverging,  when  they  deviate  from  the  perpendicular  at  an  angle 
of  about  45°,  considerable  variation  being  found  in  the  same  tree ;  as 
in  the  Domine  and  Ribstou  Pippin  (Hg.  2). 

Spreading,  when  they  more  nearly  approach  a  horizontal  direction, 
as  in  most  trees  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  (fig.  3). 

Drooping,  when  they  fall  below  the  horizontal,  a  form  which  many 
spreading  shoots  assume,  as  they  become  the  large  branches  of  older 
trees. 

Ascending,  when  they  curve  upwards,  as  ia  the  Gravenstein 
Apple,  and  small  Red  Siberian  Crab  (fig.  4).     Erect  trees  usually 
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partake  more  or  less  of  thia  quality,  but  the  Early  Harvest  ia  free 
from  it. 

Irregular,  when  they  assume  no  very  distinct  growth,  but  more  or 
less  a  mixture  of  the  preceding,  as  Black  Gilliflower,  and  Summer 
Bon  Chretien  Pear. 

Straggling,  similar  to  the  next  preceding,  but  with  shoots  more 
slender  and  curved,  as  Winter  Nelia  and  Black  Worcester  Pear  (fig.  5) . 

Shoots  are  straight,  as  in  the  Early  Harvest  and  Northern  Spy 
Apples  ;  fiexiiose,  or  more  or  less  deviating  from  a  straight  line,  as 
in  the  Swaar  and  Roxbury  Russet.  This  distinction  is  very  appa. 
rent  and  uniform  in  young  and  very  thrifty  trees,  but  not  in  older 
ones  of  feeble  growth. 

They  are  stout,  as  in  the  Red  Astrachan;  slender,  as  in  the  Jona- 
than Apple,  and  Winter  Nelis  Pear. 

Trees  with  erect  straight  shoots  when  young,  usually  form  more 
regular  and  compact  heads  in  older  trees  ;  and  those  of  a  spreading 
habit,  more  irregular  or  drooping  heads. 

Some  trees  which  grow  very  rapidly  when  young,  are  small  when 
of  full  size,  examples  of  which  are  found  in  the  Late  Strawberry  and 
Tallman  Sweeting.  Others  at  first  grow  more  slowly,  but  ultimately 
become  large,  as  the  Esopus  Spitzenburgh.  Some  varieties,  again,  con- 
tinue to  increase  rapidly  in  size  at  all  periods,  as  the  Northern  Spy  ; 
while  others  of  feeble  growth  when  small,  never  attain  much  magni- 
tude as  the  Early  Joe  and  Sine  Qua  Non. 

2.  The  colour  of  the  shoots  varies  greatly  in  the  same  variety  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  as  well  as  with  different  degrees  of 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  with  a  change  of  soil,  climate,  and  season. 
When  fresh  or  very  young,  all  have  a  greenish  colour,  but  gradually 
assume  various  shades  of  yellow,  olive,  brown,  red,  purple,  and  nearly 
black,  as  the  season  advances,  and  as  they  become  bare  and  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  weather.  For  this  reason,  in  describing  the 
colour,  the  terms  must  be  relative,  and  can  only  be  correctly  applied 


Fig.  3. 
Erect,    '  Tl'n'erging,        Spreadhig. 


Fig.  5. 
Straggling. 


by  a  comparison  at  the  time  with  the  colour  of  other  sorts.  During 
winter,  and  early  in  the  spring,  the  shoots  of  most  trees  become  so 
much  darker  than  at  other  times,  that  it  is  only  by  practice  and  by 
placing  the  different  sorts  side  by  side,  that  accuracy  may  be  attained. 
Skilful  culturists  will  readily  distinguish,  by  a  glance  at  the  colour  of 
the  shoots,  many  of  the  kinds  they  cultivate  ;  but  the  peculiar  cast 
is  hard  to  describe  in  words,  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  handwriting  of  an  individual,  so  as  to  bo  known  from 
fifty  others,  although  many  can,  at  a  glance,  know  the  penmanship 
of  hundreds  of  different  persons.  A  few  of  the  most  strongly  marked 
cases,  however,  present  peculiarities  of  colour,  which  form  useful 
points  of  distinction.  No  oue„  for  instance,  could  easily  mistake 
the  yellow  shoots  of  the  Bartlett  and  Dix  Pears,  for  the  dark  brown 
or  purple  of  the  Tyson  and  Forelle ;  or  the  light  greenish  east  of  the 
Bough  and  Sine  Q,ua  Non  Apples,  for  the  dark  colour  of  the  Northern 
Spy,  or  dark  brown  of  the  Baldwin ;  nor  the  downy  or  greyish 
appearance  of  the  Ladies'  Sweeting  and  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  for 
the  clear  shining  brown  of  the  Gravenstein  and  Red  Astraohan. 
Nearly  all  shoots  are  more  or  less  downy  at  first,  but  the  down  dis- 
appears as  they  grow  older.  Hence  the  terms  must  be  used  relatively. 
In  Plums,  the  smooth  or  downy  shoots  afford  in  most  cases  good 
distinctive  points. 

3.  The  hicds  sometimes  afford  distinct  characteristics.  As  exam, 
pies,  the  large,  compact,  and  projecting  buds  of  the  Summer  Bon 
Chretien  always  contrast  strongly  with  the  smaller,  more  rounded, 
and  softer  buds  of  the  Madeleine.  Buds  are  large  on  the  Swaar  and 
Golden  Sweet,  small  on  the  Tallman  Sweeting  and  Rhode  Island 
Greening. 

4.  The  leaves,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  are  of  use  in  dis- 
tingaishing  different  varieties. 

They  are  even  (not  wrinkled),  as  in  the  Bartlett  Pear  and  Baldwin 
Apple  (fig.  6). 


Waved,  as  in  the  Tallman  Sweeting  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis  Pear 
(5?.   V). 

WrinMed,  when  the  waves  are  shorter  and  more  irregular,  as  in 
Green  Sweet  (fig.  8). 

Flat,  as  in  the  Madeleine  and  Skinless  Pears  (fig.  9). 


Fig.  6. 

Fig.  7. 

Fig  8. 

Fig.  9. 

Fig.  10. 

l^uen. 

Wand. 

Wrinkled. 

Flat. 

Folded. 

Fig.  11.    Fig.  12. 
lUrect.   Drooping, 
green,   as   in   Peck's 


Folded  and  recurved,  as  in  the  Easter  Beurre  and  Bon  Chretien 
Pondante  (fig.  10). 

Large  and  wide,  as  in  the  Red  Astraohan  and  Huling's  Superb. 

Narrow,  as  in  the  Dyer  Apple,  and  Van  Mens  Leon  le  Olero  Pear. 

Erect,  as  in  the  Early  Strawberry  (fig.  11). 

Xlj'oojjini;,  as  in  Domine  (fig.  12).  jiat  these 
two  last  are  indistinct  characters,  and  only  to 
be  resorted  to  in  a  very  few  remarkable 
instances,  as  most  leaves  are  erect  on  new 
shoots,  and  become  spreading  or  drooping  as 
they  grow  older. 

The  colour  of  the  leaves  may  sometimes 
assist  in  description,  as  light  green  in  the 
Yellow  BellBower  and  Rambo  ;  deep  green,  as 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Greening ;  and  bluish 
Pleasant. 

The  scrratiires,  or  saw-teeth  markings  on  the  margins  of  leaves, 
are  characteristics  of  importance,  in  many  varieties  of  the  Apples, 
and  on  the  Peach  they  are  so  well  defined  as  to  form  a  basis  of  the 
classification  of  varieties. 

Leaves  of  Apples  are, 

Serrate,  or  cut  with  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw. 

Sharplii  serrate,  when  every  serrature  ends  in  a  sharp  point,  as  in 
the  Pall  Pippin  (fig.  13). 

Bouhlij  serrate,  when  the  serratures  themselves  are  again  minutely 
serrated,  as  in  the  Vandevere  and  Drap  d'Or  (fig.  14). 

Coarsely  serrate,  as  in  the  S  waar. 

Crenate,  when  the  teeth  are  rounded,  as  in  the  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burgh (fig.  15). 

Obtusely  crenate,  when  the  teeth  are  unusually  rounded,  as  in  the 
Bough. 

Finely  crenate,  when  the  teeth  are  small,  as  in  the  Summer  Queen. 

When  the  serratures  are  partly  rounded,  and  irregularly  and  rather 
deeply  out,  they  become  toothed,  as  in  Lady's  Sweeting  (fig.  16). 


Fig.  13.       Fig.  li, 


Fig.  16. 


Sharjili/  serrate.  Doublg  serrate,       Crenate, 


Many  varieties  present  intermediate  degrees,  as, 

Serrate-crenate,  partaking  somewhat  of  both,  as  the  Jersey  Sweet- 
ing and  Summer  Rose. 

Crcnate-toothed,  as  in  Bevan's  Favourite, 

Serrate,  slightly  approaching  toothed,  as  in  Rambo. 

Flowers.  In  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  most  other  kinds,  but 
little  difference  exists  in  the  flowers.  In  the  Peach  and  Nectarine, 
however,  an  important  division  in  classification  is  made  by  the  great 
difference  between  those  with  large  and  small  petals  ;  one  class, 
including  the  Early  Ann,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  others,  having  large 
showy  flowers ;  and  another  class,  comprising  the  Early  Crawford, 
George  IV.,  and  many  more,  having  flowers  with  small  narrow  petals 
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II.  Form  of  the  Fruit. 

In  the  following  desoriptions,  the  lase  of  a  frnit,  or  any  other  part 
or  production  of  a  tree,  is  the  portion  towards  the  branch  or  root. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  language  universally  adopted  in 
describing  plants.  It  has,  however,  been  more  or  less  departed  from 
in  the  common  language  used  to  describe  fruits,  and  especially  so  ag 
applicable  to  the  Pear.  This  deviation  from  Apes  or  crown, 
scientific  accuracy  tends  to  confusion,  and  if 
simplicity  of  expression  be  sought,  ambiguity 
must  be  avoided.  The  apes  of  the  stalk  of  a 
frnit,  however,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  mistake, 
may,  in  all  cases,  be  termed  the  insertion. 

The  term  apex  should  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  the  part  most  remote  from  the  branch  or 
root.  In  fruits  it  is  the  part  opposite  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  stalk.  In  Pears,  this  part  is 
usually  denominated  the  crown. 

The  axis  is  a  line  connecting  the  base  and  apex. 

A  longitudinal  section  is  made  by  cutting  an  Apple  from  base  to 
apex. 

A  transverse  section,  by  cutting  it  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 

The  length  is  the  longitudinal  diameter ;  the  breadth  the  trans- 
verse diameter. 

A  fruit  is  round  when  nearly  spherical,  as  the  Fameuse  and  Green 
Sweet. 

Roundish,  when  varying  slightly  from  round,  or  when  the  length 
and  breadth  are  nearly  equal,  as  the  Dyer  and  Gravenstein. 


Oivate,  flat,  or  flattened,  Tf/hen  the  height  is  much  less  than  the 
breadth,  as  the  Sambo  and  Maiden's  Blush  (fig.  18). 

Conical,  when  tapering  slightly  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  as 
Bullock's  Pippin  (fig.  19). 

Ovate,  or  egg-shaped,  when  the  length  rather  exceeds  the  breadth, 
with  a  rounded  taper  from  base  to  apex,  as  in  the  Eaopus  Spitzen- 
burgh  (fig.  20). 

Conic,  when  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  apex  as  in  fig.  21. 

Olovate,  or  reversed  ovate,  is  when  the  smaller  end  of  an  egg- 
flhaped  fruit  is  at  the  base,  as  the  Bufiura  and  Dearborn  Seedling 
Pears  (fig.  22). 


The  CAVITY  is  the  hollow  in  which  the  stalk  or  stem  of  a  fruit  is 

'''The  "basin  is  the  depression  which  contains  the  ca,lyx,  eye,  or  remains 
of  the  blossom  (fig.  26). 

A  cavity  may  be  shalloiu,  narrow,  deep,  or  broad. 

It  may  be  obtuse,  or  somewhat  blunt  or  rounded  at  bottom,  as  in 
the  Petre  Pear  and  Pomme  Grise  Apple  (fig.  28). 

Acute,  when  simply  ending  in  a  sharp  point  at  bottom,  as  tue 

^'*i'!;umiiafe,  when  ending  in  a  long  drawn-out  taper  as  the  Fall 
Pippin  (fig.  29).  The  Holland  and  Fall  Pippin  are  diatmguiahed 
from  each  other  by  the  rather  obtuse  cavity  of  the  former,  and 
acuminate  cavity  of  the  latter.  ...  _, 

The  Basin  is  always  narrow  in  any  fruit  having  a  narrow  or 


Pig.  22. 
Obovate, 

Oblong,  when  the  length  exceeds  the  breadth,  and  the  sides  are 
nearly  parallel,  as  Kaighn's  Spitzenburgh  (fig.  23). 

Obtuse,  when  the  parts  are  rounded  or  blunt. 

Acute,  when  any  part,  as  neck  of  a  Pear,  tapers  to  nearly  a  point. 

Frnits  may  partake  of  forms  variously  combined,  as. 

Bound-ovate,  when  nearly  round,  with  a  slight  rounded  taper  to 
apex,  as  Ladies'  Sweeting  (fig.  24). 

Round. conical,  nearly  the  same  as  the  last,  but  with  the  taper  less 
rounded. 

Oblong. conical,   as  the  Yellow  Bellflower. 

Oblong-ovate,  as  the  Black  Gilliflower. 

Oblate-conical,     as     the     Rhode    Island 
Greening,  and  Hawthornden  (fig.  25). 

Depressed,  pressed  down,   sunk,  or  short, 
ened,    applied    to   the    apes    of    Peaches,  / 
Strawberries,  &o.  I 

Fattened  at  the  ends,  when  the  base  and  \ 
apex  only  are   flattened,    as    the    Winter 
Pearmain.     An  oblong  fruit,  though  not  flat 
may  be  flattened   at  the   ends  j    a  conical 
fruit  may  be  flattened  at  base. 

Compressed,  pressed  together  where  the 
sides  are  flattened,  as  in  some  Apricots,  Plums,  &o. 


Fig.  26. 


pointed  apex  (fig.  30)  ;  it  is  usually  wide  in  fruits  having  a  wide  or 
obtuse  apex,  as  the  Rambo  (fig.  31)  ;  but  where  the  rim  or  bound- 
ary is  broad  and  obtuse,  the  basin  may  be  narrow,  as  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Gravenstein  (fig.  33). 


It  is  distinct  when  well  defined. 

Abrupt,  when  the  depression  breaks  ofi  suddenly  from  the  rim 
(fig.  32). 

Eweit,  when  not  furrowed  or  wrinkled. 

Angular,  with  several  corners. 

WrinUed,  having  small  irregular  hollows  and  ridges. 

Waved,  with  gentle  and  irregular  undulations  of  surfsice. 

Furrowed,  when  more  regularly  channelled. 

Plaited,  having  small,  straight,  and  regular  ridges. 

Ribbed,  with  larger  and  more  obtuse  or  rounded  ridge.'. 

The  peculiar  forms  of  Peaks  render  some  additional  terms  neoes- 

Many  Pears  have  a  neck,  or  narrower  part  towards  the  stalk,  and  a 
body,  or  larger  part  towards  the  crown  (fig.  34). 

They  are  distinctly  pyriform,  when  the  sides  formed  by  the  body 
and  neck  are  more  or  less  concave  or  hollowed  in,  as  in  fig.  34,  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines. 

Turbinate,  or  top-shaped,  when  the  body  is  nearly  round  and  a 
short  rounded  acute  neck,  as  in  the  Bloodgood  (fig.  35). 

The  form  of  different  Pears  is  further  distinguished  by  the  for  ji 
of  the  different  parts  : 


Fig.  3-1. 

Pyriform, 


Pig.  SJ. 
Ifarroic, 


The  neck  may  be  long,  as  iu  the  Galebasse. 
Narrow,  as  in  the  Beurre  Bosc  (fig.  36). 
Sliort,  as  in  the  Glou  Morceau  (fig.  37). 
Obtuse,  as  in  the  Bartlett. 
Acute,  as  in  the  Jargonelle  (fig.  38). 
Distinct,  as  in  the  Beurre  Bosc. 
Obscure,  as  in  the  Seckel. 
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The  body  may  be  heavy  or  large,  when  greatly  exceeding  in  size 
the  neck,  a3  the  Catillao. 

Light  or  sinall,  when  not  ranch  larger  than  the  neck,  as  the  Wash- 
ington ;  in  which  caae  the  fruit  approaches  oblong  in  form. 

Ohlate,  or  flattiah,  as  in  the  Frederick  of   Wiirtemberg. 

Roimd,  as  in  the  Jargonelle. 

Conical,  as  in  the  Vicar  ot  WinkSeld. 

Ovate,  as  the  Marie  Louise.  Cultivation  influences  considerably  the 
form  of  Pears.  Thus  on  a  yonng  thrifty  tree,  the  Seckel  Pear  has 
a  slight  neck  ;  on  an  old  heavily  laden  tree,  the  neck  is  obsolete. 
The  body,  when  ovate  or  slightly  conical  on  young  trees,  becomes 
rounded  on  older  trees,   and  even  flattened  in  rare  instances. 

CflERKiEsmay  be  round,  cordate  or  heart-shaped,  or  ova*e. 

Sto.ne  Fruits  usually  have  a  furrow  on  one  side,  extending  from 
the  stalk  to  the  apex,  termed  a  suture  (literally  meaning  a  seam), 
which  sometimes  occurs  on  both  sides.  It  is  large,  when  wide  and 
deep ;  distinct,  when  clear  or  well  defined  ;  ohscu.re,  when  faint ; 
obsolete,  when  not  existing,  or  only  a  faint  line  on  the  surface. 

Colour  op  Fruit.  The  lightest  coloured  fruit  is  white,  as  the 
Snow  Peach ;  next,  yellowish-white  ;  pale  yellow;  yellow;  and  deep 
yellow.  The  addition  of  red  produces  successively,  orange-yellow, 
orange,  orange-red,  rich  warm  red-  Shades  of  red,  clear  red,  crim. 
sou  when  darkened,  purple  when  blue  is  added,  violet,  less  blue  than 
in  purple.  Amber  is  a  very  light  yellowish-browu.  Fawn  colour  is 
a  light  reddish.brown,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  grey. 

A  fruit  is  striijed,  when  in  alternating  broad  lines  of  colour. 

Streaied,  when  the  lines  or  long  and  narrow. 

Marbled,  when  the  stripes  are  wide,  faint,  irregular,  or  waving. 

Blotched,  of  different  abrupt  shades,  without  any  order  or  regu- 
larity. 

Clouded,  when  the  blotches  are  broader  and  more  softly  shaded. 

Stained,  having  the  lighter  shades  of  a  blotched  or  clouded  Apple. 

Splashed,  when  the  stripes  are  much  broken  and  of  all  sizes. 

Mottled,  covered  with  nearly  confluent  dots. 

Dotted,  when  these  dots  or  more  distinct. 

Spotted,  when  the  dots  becomes  larger. 

Texture  of  Fruit.  Hard,  those  which  need  the  artificial  aid  ot 
cooking  to  soften  them  sufficiently,  as  the  Catillao  Pear. 

Breal;ing,  when  tenderer  than  the  preceding,  but  not  yielding  to 
the  simple  pressure  of  the  month,  as  in  the  Summer  Bon  Chretien. 

Battery,  when  the  flesh  forms  a  soft  mass,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  the  month,  as  in  the  White  Doyenne  and  Seckel  Pears. 

Melting,  when  the  flesh  becomes  nearly  or  entirely  liquid  by  this 
pressure,  as  in  the  Madeleine.  These  qualities  may  be  combined,  as 
breaking  and  melting,  in  the  Washington  ;  breaking  and  buttery,  in 
the  Onondaga ;  buttery  and  melting,  in  the  Tyson,  and  iu  most  of 
the  best  varieties  of  the  Pear. 

The  texture  may  be  fine,  granular,  coarse,  gritty,  fibrous,  tough, 
crisp,  or  tender. 

The  Flavour  may  be  sweet,  neutral,  slightly  siih.acid,  or  mild 
sub-acid,  sub. acid,  acid,  very  acid,  or  austere;  aromatic  or  spicy; 
perfumed,  or  possessing  odour,  and  with  more  or  less  of  a  shade  of 
musk;  astringent,  usually  a  defect,  but  sometimes  an  excellent 
quality,  if  iu  a  very  minute  proportion  ;  rough,  astringent  and 
austere;  vinous,  rich,  high-flavoured,  and  rather  acid;  sugary  or 
saccharine,  sometimes  nearly  sweet,  possessing  the  qualities  ot  sugar, 
which  may  be  mixed  with  acid. 

The  (Jualitv  is  designated  by  jirst,  second,  and  third  rates  ;  and 
fruits  perfectly  worthless  by  still  lower  grades.  A  second-rate  fruit, 
to  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  must  possess  other  good  qualities  in  a 
high  degree,  as  hardiness,  productiveness,  fair  appearaeoe,  &o. 
Very  few  fruits,  as  low  as  third-rate,  can  ever  be  worth  retaining, 
and  only  for  extreme  earliness  or  other  uncommon  quality.  Fruits 
that  possess  desirable  qualities  are  usually  designated  by  three 
degrees  of  flavour ;  the  lowest,  including  the  best  ot  second-rate 
fruits,  or  "  good  second-rate,''  are  termed  good  ;  the  lower  grades  of 
first-rate  fruits  are  termed  very  good,  or  fine ;  and  the  highest  quality 
of  all  are  best,  very  fine,  or  excellent.  Examples — Maiden's  Blush 
Apple,  Napoleon  Pear,  Lombard  Plum,  and  Crawford's  Early  Peach, 
are^ooi!;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Bartlett  Pear,  Graffion  or  Bigar- 
reau  Cherry,  and  Ked  Gage  Plum,  are  very  good  or  fine;  and  Ssvaar 
Apple,  Seokel  Pear,  Downton  Cherry,  and  Green  Gage  Plum,  are 
excellent  or  best. — "Thomas's  Fruit  Culturist." 


Salt  V.  Vine  Mildew.— il.  Chatot  recommends  common  salt  as  an  antidote 
to  milden-  on  Vines.  By  sprinkling  a  handful  of  salt  around  the  base  ciE  each 
Vine,  the  effect,  he  siys,  was  marvellous ;  and  Vines  hitherto  covered  with 
this  fungus  grew  luxuriantly,  and  had  an  abundance  of  Grapes  entirely  tree 
Irom  oidium.—"  Paris  Paper." 


FIjA-TS       LXXXVII. 


EDWAEDSIA  GRANDIFLORA. 
All  the  Edwardsias  are  very  ornamental,  and  well  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  they  generally  receive ;  so  rarely, 
indeed,  do  we  meet  with  them  in  gardens  that  they  may  be 
fairly  classed  among  neglected  plants.  They  are  all  more  or 
less  tender,  and  even  the  hardiest  of  them  will  only  succeed 
under  the  protection  of  a  wall  with  a  warm,  sunny  aspect.  By 
far  the  most  desirable  of  them  is  E.  grandifiora,  a  deciduous 
shrub  of  from  tj  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  indigenous  to  New 
Zealand,  and  introduced  into  this  country  so  long  ago  as  1772. 
In  its  native  habitats  it  forms  a  spreading  bush,  and  iu  some 
districts  occurs  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape,  especially  in  spring  when  covered  with 
graceful  pendulous  clusters  of  golden-yellow  flowers.  As  seen 
under  favourable  circumstances  in  this  country  it  is  a  distinct- 
looking,  densely-branched  shrub,  ■with  handsome  pinnate 
leaves,  producing  flowers  in  great  profusion  in  April  or  May 
before  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded.  Like  all  the  other  species 
it  grows  freely  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  it  prefers  such  as 
are  deep,  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  dry,  the  latter  condition, 
owing  to  the  plant  having  a  tendency  to  make  late  autumn 
growths,  being  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  enabled  to  ripen  its  young  shoots 
thoroughly  before  winter  sets  iu,  and  thus  escape  the  injury 
which  they  would  otherwise  sustain  from  severe  frost.  From 
its  free  habit  of  growth,  and  the  abundance  of  its  twiggy 
branches,  as  well  as  from  its  great  patience  under  the  pruning 
knife,  this  fine  shrub  is  admirably  adapted  for  -walls  or  such 
other  buildings  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  clothed  with  foliage  ; 
and  to  those  who  are  making  a  selection  of  plants  for  such  a 
purpose,  I  cannot  too  highly  recommend  it,  even  although  it 
should  be  necessary  to  protect  it  somewhat  from  the  rigours  of 
exceptional  winters,  or  in  very  exposed  localities.  Our  figure 
is  from  the  "  Eevue  Horticole."  Hugh  Fbaser. 


A  EEMAEKABLB   HAILSTONE. 

Amongst  the  most  redoubtable  enemies  sent  by  mother  Nature 
to  prevent  the  horticulturist  and  fruit-grower  from  becoming 
too  prosperous,  hailstones  must  take  a  very  high  rank,  for 
they  not   only  beat   down  his   flowers  and  fruits,  but  they 


smash  hundreds  of  pounds'  worth  of  glass  in  a  few  seconds. 
It  is  not  often  that  these  destructive  messengers  from  the  sky 
ari'ive  here  under  such  a  form  as  the  one  depicted  above.  This 
remarkable  hailstone  weighed  nearly  2  oz.,  and  fell  at  Grotta 
Ferrata,  a  small  village  near  Monte  Cavo,  iu  Italy,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1876.  The  crystals  were  generally  four-sided  or 
hexagon  prisms,  surmounting  by  apyramid  attached  andat  their 
base  to  an  irregular  mass  of  ice.  Some  of  the  hailstones 
weighed  as  much  as  8  oz.,  and  even  more.  The  damage  done 
to  the  horticultural  produce  in  the  district  was  enormous.  The 
cut  is  from  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot  by  Father  Secchi,  the 
learned  director  of  the  Roman  Observatory. 


By  recent   forest  fires   in  Michigan  over  1,600,000,000  standing  Pine   and 
other  logs  have  been  destroyed, 
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MOMORDIOA  CHARANTIA. 
Tub  Momordicas  are  annual  or  perennial  plants  o£  a  climbing, 
herbaceous  habit,  belonging  to  the  natural  Order  Cucurbitaceas ; 
they  are  found  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  and  their 
flowers,  which  are  large  and  showy,  are  either  white  or  yellow, 
solitary,  the  male  and  female  being  borne  either  on  the  same 
or  on  diilerent  plants.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  each  in  parts 
of  five ;  the  male  flowers  have  three  stamens  seated  on  short 
filaments,  the  anthers  on  which  are  irregular  or  waved  ;  in  the 
female  flowers  the  style  is  short,  surmounted  with  three  two- 
lobed  stigmas.  The  fruits  are  fleshy,  covered  with  warts  or 
spines,  and  vary  in  size  from  1  in.  to  3  in.  or  !•  in.  in  length, 
the  size  to  which  those  of  the  well-known  species  M.  balsamina 
attain.  M.  Charantia  is  perhaps  the  most  showy  plant  of 
all  the  Momordicas  ;  it 
is  an  East  Indian 
species,  over  which 
country  it  is  widely 
spread,  either  naturally 
or  by  cultivation.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow, 
appearing  from  August 
to  October ;  the  fruit 
varies  from  about  1  in. 
to  2  in.  long,  thickly 
covered  with  tubercles 
or  spines ;  as  the  fruits 
dry  this  spiny  coating 
easily  separates  from  the 
vascular,  fibrous  portion 
beneath,  which  is  then 
very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  a  miniature  Luffa 
or  Towel  Gourd ;  the 
seeds  are  oblong,  tuber- 
culated,  and  seated  in  an 
arillus,  which,  when 
fresh,  is  of  a  blood-red 
colour.  Two  distinct 
varieties  of  this  plant  are 
said  to  be  known  in  India, 
between  which,  also, 
many  intermediate  forms 
occur.  The  principal 
difference  in  these  varie- 
ties seems  to  be  in  the 
form  of  the  fruits,  some 
being  longer  and  more 
oblong,  while  the  others 
are  smaller,  more  ovate, 
and  more  thickly  tu- 
bercled  or  covered  with 
prickles.  The  fruit,  which 
is  intensely  bitter,  is  how- 
ever quite  wholesome, 
and  is  eaten  in  India 
by  the  natives,  usually 
in  their  curries,  after 
first  being  steeped  in  salt 
and  water :  the  smaller 
varieties       are     mostly 

selected  for  this  purpose.  For  medicinal  purposes  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  mixed  with  warm  water  is  considered  anthelmintic  ; 
the  whole  plant  pulverised  and  applied  externally  is  said  to  be 
eflicacious  in  leprosy  and  malignant  ulcers ;  and  the  plant  beaten 
up  and  mixed  with  Cinnamon,  Pepper,  Rice,  and  the  oil  of 
Hydnocarpus  inebrians,  is  applied  as  an  ointment  in  cutaneous 
diseases.  These  uses,  however,  are  entirely  iu  native  practice, 
the  plant  not  being  included  in  the  Indian  pharmaoopceia. 
The  fruits  of  most,  if  not  all  the  species  of  Momordioa,  burst 
when  ripe  by  an  irregular  dehiscence.  The  central  or  droop- 
ing flower  in  the  woodcut  represents  the  female,  the  young 
spiny  fruit  being  also  seen.  The  plant  generally  takes  from 
two  to  three  months  to  matui'e  its  fruit  from  the  time  when 
the  seeds  are  sown,  and  then  it  keeps  iu  bearing  condition  for 
some  months.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring  in  a  light 
soil,  and   assisted  to  germinate    with    a  little  bottom-heat. 


When  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  may 
either  be  planted  out  and  trained  on  a  trellis,  or  grown  on  in 
pots.  As  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  a  rich  soil  suits  it  best,  and  the 
fruit  is  improved  in  size  by  an  occasional  application  of  liquid 
manure.  J. 


Momordica  Gharanfcia. 
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Bs  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Late  Melons  planted  ont  in  frames — after  these  were  cleared 
of  bedding  planta^should  by  this  time  have  occupied  all  the  spaca 
and  set  their  fruit.  Bfery  assistance  should  be  given  to  this  late 
crop  to  facilitate  growth,  in  order  to  ripen  it  before  the  cool 
weather  seta  in,  as  in  ordiniry  miuure  frames  they  cannot  be  kept 

on  growing  with  the  same 
vigour  as  those  in  pits, 
where  fire. heat  can  be  ap- 
plied. The  plants  ought  to 
be  well  thinned  out,  cut- 
ting away  all  superabun- 
dant shoots  without  leaving 
them  too  thin,  as  when  too 
much  denuded  of  leaf-sur- 
face, the  power  of  the 
roots  becomes  stagnated. 
Give  enough  water  to  help 
the  fruit  to  swell  freely, 
and  try  to  keep  up  a  genial 
bottom. heat  by  the  use  of 
linings,  which  may  consist 
of  fresh  manure  mixed  with 
Grass. mowings,  weeds,  or 
vegetable  refuse  of  any 
kind.  Where  there  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  lawn 
kept  mown,  the  Grass, 
mowings  alone,  mixed  with 
the  linings  that  have  been 
applied  p  r  e  v  i  o  usly,  will 
generally  suffice  to  keep  up 
the  requisite  heat  for  one 
or  two  frames  at  this  sea. 
son.  Continue  syringing 
these  late  Melons  in  the 
afternoons  at  the  time  of 
shutting  up,  which  should 
be  early  enough  to  enclose 
a  good  amount  of  sun-heat, 
giving  air  as  soon  as  the 
sun  comes  upon  the  glass  in 
the  morning,  and  admitting 
as  much  during  the  day  as 
will  keep  the  plants  in  a 
stout,  healthy  condition. 
Melons  that  are  now  about 
ripening  should  be  kept 
sufficiently  dry  without 
carrying  this  so  far  as  to 
stagnate  the  roots,  for 
although  when  the  soil  is 
too  moist  during  the  ripen- 
ing stages  of  the  fruits  it 
both  injures  the  flavour  and 
often  causes  them  to  crack, 
still  it  ia  possible  to  keep  them  too  dry. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  that  have  been  bearing  for  some  time,  and 
that  are  required  to  keep  on  frniting  as  late  as  possible,  should  now 
be  well  thinned  out,  cutting  away  the  old  exhausted  shoots,  retaining 
as  many  of  the  young  growths  that  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
plants  as  possible."  These  may  with  advantage  be  laid  in  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  make  roots  by  putting  a  few  handfuls  of  soil  over 
them  at  a  short  distance  from  where  they  spring  ;  the  young  roots 
thus  emitted  will  impart  fresh  vigour  to  the  plants,  and  keep  them 
bearing  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  atmospheric  heat.  Bottom-heat 
is  not  so  necessary  for  Cucumbers  during  the  summer  season  as  it  is 
for  Melons,  but  as  soon  as  the  nights  get  cooler  they  will  be  benefited 
by  a  little,  which  can  be  secured  by  means  of  linings. 

Herbaceous  Plants.— A  frame  should  now  be  got  ready  in 
which  to  put  cuttings  of  any  fine  kinds  of  Antirrhinums,  Pentste- 
mons.  Phloxes,  and  Hollyhocks,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  increase  ; 
6  in.  of  fine  sifted  soil,  to  which  has  been  added  some  well.deoom. 
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poaed  leaf-mould  and  sand,  shoald  be  pat  into  the  frame,  inserting 
the  smaller  cattings  1  in.  or  so  apart.  The  Hollyhocks  will  saooeed 
better  if  placed  in  small  pots,  as  when  struck  such  mode  of  growth 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  check  which  they  would  receive  in 
being  potted  after  they  were  rooted  :  besides,  they  winter  more  satis- 
factorily in  pots.  In  most  oases  these  samtuer-struck  cuttings  of  the 
above  herbaceous  plants,  especially  the  Phloxes,  will  be  found  pr«. 
ferable  to  old  stock ;  the  additions  of  late  years  to  the  family  of 
herbaceous  Phloxes  have  been  such  as  to  place  them  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  hardy  plants,  being  easily  grown  and  particularly  adapted 
for  cultivation  by  amateurs. 

Bedding  Plants. — If  a  sufficient  number  of  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  and  similar  bedding  subjects  were  not  potted 
on  for  stock  when  the  beddiug-out  was  completed,  cuttings  of  all 
these  shoald  at  once  be  inserted,  eight  or  ten  in  6-in.  pots ;  these  will 
strike,  with  the  herbaceous  plants  above  mentioned,  in  a  cold  frame 
placed  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which  will  give  sufEcient 
warmth  to  effect  the  rooting  process,  using  a  thin  shade  to  break  the 
direct  rays  during  the  day ;  keep  the  soil  continually  moist,  also  the 
atmosphere,  by  not  admitting  air  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  the 
cuttings  to  flag,  yet  still  giving  enough  to  prevent  their  damping. 

Border  Carnations  and  Cloves  should  at  once  be  layered ; 
like  most  other  plants  the  growth  has  been  unusually  late  this  year, 
but  the  layering  should  not  be  longer  delayed,  or  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  time  for  them  to  root  before  autumn. 

Gladioli  planted  late  should  have  a  neat  stick  put  to  each, 
to  which  they  can  bo  tied ;  it  is  always  necessary  to  secure  them  in 
this  way,  but  more  especially  such  as  bloom  late  through  the 
autumn,  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  stronger  winds  then 
prevalent. 

Hydrangea  japonica. — The  Silver  and  Golden  varieties  of  this 
elegant  plant  are  worth  growing,  not  only  for  their  handsome  leaves, 
but  also  for  their  flowers,  which  are  produced  Just  as  freely  and  as 
effectively  as  by  the  green  form  of  the  plant. 

Tritoma  XTvaria,  now  throwing  up  its  flowers,  will  likewise 
require  support  or  it  will  get  broken  with  the  wind,  except  in  the 
most  sheltered  situations.  Give  similar  attention  to  Hollyhocks  and 
Dahlias  as  they  need  it ;  if  fine  flowers  of  the  latter  be  desired,  the 
shoots  and  buds  should  be  thinned  out  from  this  time  as  required. 
Earwigs  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  young  buds;  they  may  be 
trapped  in  various  ways  : — by  pieces  of  paper  crumpled  up  in  the  hand 
and  thrust  in  betwixt  the  forks  of  the  branches ;  small  bundles  of 
Broad  Bean  stalks  cut  in  lengths  of  5  in.  or  6  in.,  and  tied  together 
(the  insects  shelter  in  the  hollows  of  the  stalks^and  may  be  shaken 
out  and  destroyed)  ;  and  by  the  use  of  little  pots  inverted  and  filled 
with  Moss,  hung  in  the  plants. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Strawberries  recommended  to  be  layered 
in  small  pots  a  short  time  back  should  immediately  be  transferred  to 
those  in  which  they  are  to  fruit.  Were  it  not  that  in  most  places 
runners  were  so  unusually  late  this  year  this  potting  should  have 
been  performed  a  fortnight  earlier,  as  there  is  now  barely  sufficient 
time  for  the  plants  to  attain  their  wonted  strength  before  the  growing 
season  is  over,  to  assist  which  they  must  be  stood  in  an  open,  sunny 
situation,  and  never  allowed  to  become  dry ;  6-in.  pots  should  be 
used  with  an  inch  of  crocks  at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  over 
them  a  few  bits  of  turfy  soil,  on  the  top  of  which  a  little  soot  should 
be  dusted  to  keep  out  worms ;  they  should  be  potted  in  good, 
moderately  heavy  loam,  rammed  well  into  the  pots  so  as  to  make  it 
solid,  not  filling  them  too  full,  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  watering. 
When  potted  they  should  be  placed  as  close  as  possible  in  a  square, 
not  in  a  long  thin  row.  Under  the  former  arrangement  the  pots 
protect  each  other  from  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun  acting  upon 
their  outer  surface,  to  which  they  are  too  much  exposed  when  stood 
in  a  straight  row.  Later  in  the  season  they  may  be  put  in  single  file, 
which  will  assist  the  ripening  of  the  crowns ;  a  few  inches  of  coal 
ashes  under  them  will  exclude  worms.  The  late  showery  weather 
has  been  most  favourable  to  runners  rooting  for  permanent  planting 
in  the  open  ground ;  if  this  be  immediately  carried  out,  the  moist 
condition  of  the  soil  will  enable  their  getting  established  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  they  will  acquire  enough  strength  to  bear  a  good  crop 
next  year.  In  planting,  press  the  soil  quite  firmly  to  their  roots, 
and  if  the  weather  be  bright,  give  a  good  soaking  with  water  at 
the  same  time.  Amateurs  who  have  small  gardens,  and  who  require 
to  make  a  new  plantation  of  Strawberries,  but  who  possibly  may  not 
yet  have  enough  land  cleared  from  other  crops  for  the  purpose,  should 
at  once  prepare  a  small  piece  of  ground  as  a  nursery  bed,  wherein 
the  runners  can  be  planted  out  5  in.  or  6  in.  apart,  and  from  which 
they  can,  where  there  is  room  at  disposal,  be  transferred  to  their 
permanent  position.  This  will  be  found  much  better  than  allowing 
the  runners  to  remain  in  the  ground  where  produced  until  the  place 


where  they  are  to  be  grown  is  at  liberty,  as  under  the  latter  condition 
they  will  not  produce  so  much  fruit  next  year.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  best  varieties  of  Strawberries  suitable  for  amateurs  to 
grow  : — Keen's  Seedling,  the  best  for  an  early  crop.  Black  Prince 
is  a  little  earlier,  but  the  fruit  is  so  small  that  I  should 
not  advise  its  being  used  in  gardens  where  the  space  is  limited. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton — a  very  free  grower,  bears  abundantly  ;  fruit  of 
good  quality.  President  (Green)  will  succeed  Keen's  Seedling ; 
it  is  a  large,  handsome  sort,  an  immense  cropper,  of  good  flavour, 
doing  well  in  most  soils  and  situations ;  if  confined  to  a  single 
variety,  this  is  the  one  I  should  select.  Sir  Charles  Napier  will  follow ; 
it  grows  well  in  most  soils,  and  produces  an  enormous  quantity  of 
fruit  of  good  quality.  British  Queen  is  unsurpassable  in  both  the 
appearance  and  flavour  of  its  fruit ;  but  it  requires  ground  naturally 
well  adapted  for  Strawberry  culture,  or  if  of  a  light  nature,  to  re- 
ceive a  liberal  addition  of  marl  or  clay.  Eleanor,  a  good  large  fruit, 
comes  in  very  late.  Amongst  the  large  number  of  Strawberries  that 
find  favour  more  or  less,  amateurs  are  often  perplexed  what  to  grow, 
but  they  may  rely  on  the  above  half-dozen  kinds  giving  satisfaction 
and  representing  all  the  properties  required  in  this  fruit.  Established 
beds  of  Strawberries  that  have  discontinued  bearing  should  have  all 
the  runners  cleared  away,  as  these,  if  allowed  to  remain,  do  not 
improve  the  fruiting  capabilities  of  the  plants  for  another  year  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  ground  should  be  well  hoed,  so  as  to  kill  all  weeds 
as  they  appear. 

Cauliflowers,  for  wintering  in  frames  and  under  hand-lights  should 
in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  be  immediately  sown  ;  in  the  southern 
parts  it  will  be  better  deferred  till  a  week  later.  If  a  small  quantity 
of  the  Early  London  and  the  late  Asiatic  be  sown  they  will  give  a 
succession.  I  should  recommend  these  seeds  being  dressed  with  red 
lead  in  the  way  that  has  previously  being  described,  which  will 
effectually  prevent  their  molestation  by  birds ;  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  do  this,  for  should  the  seed  now  put  in  get  destroyed,  by  the  time 
the  failure  is  discovered  it  will  be  too  late  to  sow  for  the  requisite 
early  crop  in  the  spring. 

Endive  and  Lettuce. — A  little  more  Endive  should  be  sown  ;  as 
also  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce,  to  come  in  for  use  late  in  the  autumn.  I 
should  likewise  suggest  that  a  little  Hardy  Green  Lettuce  he  put  in, 
especially  in  localities  subject  to  sharp  frosts  in  autumn,  as  I  have 
always  found  this  variety  stand  when  others  have  failed. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS    FROM     MY     DIARY. 
By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 

August  20. — Sowing  Early  White  Naples,  Giant  White,  Tripoli, 
and  Giant  Eocca  Onions  for  spring  and  summer  use.  Putting  in 
Santolina  cuttings  under  hand-lights  in  sharp  sandy  soil  in  a  shady 
situation.  Earthing  up  Celery  and  Cardoons  whilst  the  plants  are 
perfectly  dry.  Patting  a  little  fresh  soil  on  the  roots  of  newly- 
planted  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Salting  gravel  walks  in  order  to 
kill  weeds.  Watering  all  newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs  that  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  drought ;  also  Celery,  Carrots,  Turnips,  and 
Radishes. 

Aug.  21. — Planting  Antirrhinums  and  Sweet  Williams ;  also. 
Lettuce  and  Endive  in  good  rich  soil.  Potting  Cinerarias  :  also  small 
Draca3nas  for  table  decoration.  Pruning  and  nailing  Rose  trees  on 
walls.  Heavily  manuring  and  trenching  a  large  piece  of  ground 
previously  occupied  by  Raspberries  in  which  to  plant  Strawberries. 
Removing  all  overgrown  heads  from  Globe  Artichokes  to  prevent  them 
weakening  the  plants.  Watering  newly-made  Asparagus  beds  with 
liquid  manure ;  also  Pines,  Celery,  Scarlet  Runners,  Beans,  Lettuce, 
and  Endive. 

Aug.  22. — Sowing  Walcheren,  Early  London,  Large  Asiatic,  and 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  on  well-prepared  borders  for  spring  and 
summer  use.  Taking  up  sorts  of  Potatoes  in  the  following  order  : — 
Snowflake,  Potter's  Excelsior,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Scilly  Rjd,  King  of  the 
Potatoes,  Hundredfold  Fluke,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Breadfruit,  Lady 
Paget,  Perfection  Kidney,  Model,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Fenn's 
Bountiful,  Fenn's  Early  Market,  Magnum  Bonum,  Blanohard, 
Favourite,  and  Red-skin  Flourball.  Watering  Vine  borders,  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers,  and  Peas. 

Aug.  23. — Sowing  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radishes  on  moist  soil. 
Patting  in  a  batch  of  Pelargonium  cuttings  for  border  use.  Sorting 
over  Potatoes,  and  placing  those  intended  for  seed  in  shallow  boxes. 
Making  new  gravel  walks.     Cleaning  and  weeding  shrubbery  and  Ivy 
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banks  in  the  pleasure  groand.     Watering  Pines  with  soot  water; 
also  the  Peaoh.house  border,  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Carrots. 

Augf.  24. — Cleaning  out  Melon-pit,  turning  and  well  watering 
the  soil,  and  planting  it  with  Osborn's  Forcing  French  Beans.  Prun. 
ing  pyramid  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  Nailing  and  tying  Peach  trees. 
Earthing  up  Celery  and  Leeks.  Gathering  Plums,  Jargonelle  Pears, 
and  a  few  Tomatoes.  Watering  Peas,  Celery,  and  young  Cabbage 
plants. 

Aug.  25. — Potting  Cyclamens.  Planting  Lettuce  and  Endive. 
Looking  over  Tines,  and  taking  off  laterals  and  any  decayed  berries. 
Stopping  shoots  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  Hoeing  surface  soil 
between  all  growing  crops.     Cleaning  and  weeding  gravel  walks. 


SEASONABLE    NOTES. 

Fruits  Ripening  in  Orchard  Houses. — Some  people  have  au 
idea  that  stone  fruits  ripened  on  the  open  wall  are  better  flavoured  than 
those  ripened  in  cool  houses.  Where,  such  is  the  case  it  should  be 
taken,  I  think,  as  a  sign  that  something  has  been  wrong  in  the 
management  of  the  house.  The  chief  sources  of  colour  and  flavour 
in  stone  fruits  are  light  and  air.  Fruit  trees  that  are  growing  in  a 
dark,  crowded,  ill-ventilated  house,  and  that  during  the  last  week  of 
approaching  maturity  receive  the  same  quantity  of  water  that  had 
been  given  previously,  are  not  likely  to  produce  fruit  worth  eating. 
But  if  the  fruit  be  exposed  to  strong  light,  abundant  ventilation 
insured,  and  less  wa,ter  given  during  the  last  ten  days  or  so  of  their 
ripening,  good-flavoured  fruit  will  generally  be  obtained.  Of  course, 
I  am  assuming  that  the  trees  are  healthy,  the  foliage  in  good 
condition,  free  from  red  spider  and  other  insect-pests,  and  only 
allowed  to  carry  a  reasonable  crop. 

Fruit  for  Tarts. — Owing  to  the  great  dearth  of  stone  fruits, 
autumn. bearing  Raspberries  will  this  season  pay  for  extra  attention 
in  the  way  of  mulching,  thinning  out  the  weakly  growths,  and  tying 
np  the  fruiting  canes,  if  necessary  to  keep  them  off  the  ground,  or 
to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  berries  by  a  freer  exposure.  If  dry 
weather  continue,  a  good  soaking  of  water  will  assist  them.  Red 
and  White  Currants  on  north  walls  will  keep  in  a  good  condition 
through  the  autumn  if  well  preserved  from  birds  and  wasps  :  Hay- 
thorn's  hexagon  netting  will  do  all  this  effectually,  and  at  the  same  time 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  common  Blackberry  rarely  fails 
to  produce  a  good  crop,  and  no  doubt  this  year  its  fruit  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after.  What  has  become  of  the  improved  varieties  of  Black, 
berries  that  were  introduced  from  America  some  years  ago .'  Will 
any  of  your  readers  who  may  happen  to  grow  them  kindly  give  us 
the  result  of  their  experience  in  regard  to  them. 

Tomatoes  in  Pots  Under  Glass. — I  think  I  have  never  known 
Tomatoes  in  the  open  air  so  late  as  they  are  this  year,  but  fortunately 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  plenty  from  pots  standing  on  the  front 
shelf  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  trained  up  near  the  glass.  Wherever 
there  is  shelf  room  in  a  warm  house  Tomatoes  may  be  had  in  abnn. 
dance  without  much  trouble. 

Late  Peas  in  Pots. — Where  very  late  Peas  are  required,  gome  of 
the  dwarf  early  kinds,  such  as  Blue  Peter,  Gem,  and  Unique,  might 
be  sown  now,  not  too  thickly,  in  8.in.  pots.  There  is  an  advantage  in 
growing  the  last  crop  in  pots,  because  in  the  early  period  of  their 
development  they  can  be  grown  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  surrounded 
by  a  cool,  genial  atmosphere,  and,  when  the  sun  loses  power 
and  the  heat  is  moderate,  they  can  be  moved  to  a  warmer  position, 
or  be  placed,  if  necessary,  under  glass,  to  set  their  blossoms  and  fill 
out  their  pods. 

Late  French.  Beans.— Plant  any  of  the  small  early  kinds  in  a 
frame  or  pit — one  from  which  early  Melons  have  been  cut  will  do. 
Pork  up  the  soil,  and  pick  out  the  roots,  and  give  a  good  watering  if 
the  soil  be  dry  a  few  hours  before  planting  the  Beans ;  the  lights  may 
remain  off  till  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  A  few  may  also  yet  be 
planted  on  a  warm  south  border,  if  a  frame  and  lights  can  be  placed 
over  them  before  frost  comes.  In  the  event  of  a  mild  autumn  they 
will  come  in  useful. 

Cauliflowers.— From  the  18th  of  this  month  to  the  1st  of  Sept., 
according  to  situation  and  other  circumstances,  will  be  a  suitable  time 
to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Cauliflowers,  but  if  they  are  to  be  wintered 
under  glass,  the  last  week  in  this  month  will  be  in  most  places  quite 
early  enough.  I  always  sow  with  the  early  kinds  a  few  seeds  of 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  it  is  so  valuable  for  cutting  now  and  onwards, 
and  it  produces  a  close  firm  heart  in  the  hottest  weather,  when  fre- 
quently  the  Waloheren  is  useless.  This  year  has  been  an  exceptionally 
good  year  for  Cauliflowers  ;  they  are  both  fine  and  free  from  insects. 


Treatment  of  Old  Cabbage  Beds. — In  very  many  gardens 
the  old  Cabbage  stems  are  allowed  to  remain  for  the  sake  of  the 
second  crop  of  little  hearts  they  produce  in  autumn.  The  soil 
amongst  them  should  now  be  well  scarified,  and  if  a  top-dressing  of 
manure  of  some  kind  can  be  given  the  produce  will  be  equal  to  early 
spring  Cabbages  in  flavour  and  tenderness.  Where  no  attention  is 
given  to  them  they  are  tough  and  leathery,  unless  the  land  be  deep 
and  rich.  E.  Hoeday. 


AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 

Foil  late  autumn  and  winter  bearing,  sow  now  one  or  more  of 
the  following  varieties  of  Cucumbers,  viz..  Telegraph,  Masters' 
Prolific,  and  Munro's  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  last-named  is 
a  great  bearer,  but  the  Telegraph  produces  the  longest  and 
handsomest  fruit.  Plant  each  seed  ia  a  3-in.  pot  in  a  compost 
of  rich  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  some  close  pit  or  frame  near  the  glass.  An 
old,  nearly-spent  hotbed  turned  over  and  freshened  up  will  be 
a  suitable  place,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  them,  but  it  is 
important  to  have  strong  vigorous  plants  grown  without  any- 
kind  of  check.  It  is  well  also  to  raise  a  few  more  plants  than 
will  be  required,  as  iu  that  case  one  has  the  chance  of  selecting 
strong  plants  only,  and  in  any  given  number  raised  there  will 
always  be  a  small  percentage  of  weakly  ones.  In  growing 
early  and  late  Cucumbers,  there  should  be  a  thorough  command 
over  the  heating  power,  especially  thebottom-heat,  and  as  regards 
the  latter  76S  should  not  be  much  exceeded  if  steady  and  con- 
tinuous bearing  be  desired.  Where  the  autumn  and  winter 
supply  has  to  be  obtained  from  one  house,  leave  three  plants — 
one  in  the  middle  and  one  at  either  end — altogether  unoropped 
through  the  autumn  by  pinching  off  all  fruits  as  soon  as  they 
show  themselves,  and  keeping  the  growth  pinched  back 
moderately  close  at  the  same  time.  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  will  be  seen  when  about  Christmas  the  exhausted 
plants  are  pulled  up,  giving  those  left  room  for  develop- 
ment. Cucumbers  do  not  require  a  great  depth  of  soil 
in  which  to  start — from  9  in.  to  12  in.  will  be  ample  ;  but  what 
they  do  require  is  very  frequent  top-dressing,  at  least  once  a 
week.  They  require  a  good  deal  of  moisture  both  at  the  root 
and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  frequent  top-dressing  not  only 
supplies  fresh  food  to  the  roots  in  small  quantities  as  required, 
but  it  freshens  up,  and  by  preventing  stagnation,  purifies  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  at  a  time  of  year  when  much  venti- 
lation cannot  be  given  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  heat. 
Where  good  loam  can  be  had,  full  of  fibre  and  free  from  wire- 
worms,  it  should  always  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  compost 
used,  adding  soot  or  any  other  stimulating  substance  to  enrich 
it  where  necessary,  bearing  in  mind  that  although  light,  rich 
soils  may  produce  rapid  growth  at  first,  yet  when  the  pinch 
comes  the  plants  often  fail,  while  others  grown  more  slowly  iu 
heavier  soil  will  have  continued  bearing  freely,  and  have  fur- 
nished fruit  in  a  satisfactory  manner. — E.  Hobday. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Musiirooms  aad  Saltpetre.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  an  enormous  Mushroom  was  exhibited  by  M.  Courcier,  who 
took  occasion  to  point  out  that  equally  remarkable  results  can  often  be  obtained 
by  watering  the  beds  on  which  these  fungi  are  grown  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  potass.  Under  this  treatment  a  bed  usually  producing  Mushrooms  of  but 
very  small  size  will  frequently  bear  specimens  upwards  of  20  centimetres  in 
diameter  in  an  inci'edibly  short  space  of  time.  Occasionally  they  attain  really 
gigantic  proportions,  and  Mushrooms  weighing  as  much  as  7  lb.  each  have 
been  grown  in  ordinary  beds  by  the  aid  of  such  solutions.  Nor  is  this  increase 
in  size  attended  with  any  loss  of  quality,  the  monstrous  specimens  thus 
obtained  being  equally  palatable  with  those  of  more  moderate  dimensions. 
The  simplicity  of  the  plan  is  not  the  least  of  its  recommendations,  since  any 
Mushroom  grower  possessed  of  a  handful  of  saltpetre  can  test  it  for  himself 
without  either  trouble  or  expense. 

Too  Soon.^The  Rector  of  Hitcham  suggests  that  coloured  illustrations  of 
the  Colorado  beetle  should  be  distributed  among  schools,  and  then  all  village 
children  might  look  about  for  it  for  a  small  pecuniary  reward.  Where  that 
reward  would  tempt  the  village  children  to  search  for  the  beetle  goodness  only 
knows ;  but  if  they  were  let  loose  on  the  Potatoes;  there  would  be  a  chance  of 
the  distinguished  visitor  being  starved  out.—"  Fun.'* 
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THE    SCREW    PINES.  '    Screw  Pine  has  been  generally  applied  to  all  the  species    on 

The  accompanying  Tvoodcut  represents  a  typical  member  of    '    account  of  their  resemblance  when  young  to  the  Pine-apple 
the  genus  Pandanus,  which  includes  about  seventy  species,  all       and  because  of  their  long,  narrow,  spiny,  imbricated  leaves' 


Pandanus  sylvestris. 


confined  to  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World.    The  present  species,  being  arranged  in  three  spiral  rows  at  the  extremity  of  the 

as   defaned   by   Rumphius,  has   a  wide   distribution,    and   its  branches.     The  three  above  mentioned  and  some  other  species 

names  are  as  numerous  as  its  uses.     This,  P.  odoratissimus,  sometimes  attain  a  height  of  30  ft.,  assume  a  candelabra -like 

and  F.   utihs   are  perhaps  the  most  important.     The  name  form,  and  impart  a  most  peculiar  aspect  to  the  coasts,  &c.,  on 
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which  thev  srow  To  support  the  tree,  thick,  adventitious  spafches.  The  male  has  numerous  stamens,  the  filaments  of 
roots  are  freelv  "iven  off  from  the  branches  and  stems,  and  which  are  often  connate,  as  shown  in  our  drawing,  the  truits 
rapidly  elon"ate''until  they  reach  the  ground.    These  afford  1    vary  considerably,  ranging  in  size  from  that  ot  a  small  orange 


Male  flower  of  Pandanus  sylvestris. 


perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  pileorhiza  (a  sort  of  cap  to  large  globular  heads  more  than  1  ft.  m  diameter.     In  the 

or  hood  of  loose  tissue  which  sheathes  the  growing  points  of  tertiary  series  in  our  latitude,  tossil  i'andanus  trnits  are  by  no 

the  roots  of  some  plants).     The  flowers  have  no  perianth  or  means  uncommon,  thus  showing  that  a  torrid  chmate  prevailed 

flower  envelope  of  any  kind,  are  dioecious,  and   enclosed  in  ^   in  Europe  during  the  tertiary  period.     1  he  flowers  and  flower- 
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spathes  of  our  present  plant  emit  a  delightful  odour,  much 
weaker,  however,  than  that  of  P.  odoratissimus,  which  we  are 
assured  is  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  all  perfumes.  If 
a  panicle  of  the  latter  plant  be  left  in  a  room,  it  will  scent  it 
for  months.  Perhaps  the  largest  specimen  in  Europe  of  this 
species  may  be  seen  in  the  Palm-house  at  Kew.  In  the 
Museum  No.  2  also  there  is  a  good  collection  of  articles 
illustrating  the  uses  to  which  different  parts  of  the  Pandanus 
plant  may  be  applied,  viz.,  mats,  hammocks,  beautiful  baskets 
and  boxes  from  the  leaves,  and  cords,  &o.,  from  the  fibre.  A 
considerable  trade  is  done  in  the  flowers,  the  best  (from  Java) 
fetching  a  high  jirice  as  an  article  for  the  toilet.  This  and 
other  Pandanads  when  young  are  most  graceful  plants  as 
single  specimens  in  vases,  owing  to  the  recurved  form  of  their 
leaves  and  the  light  and  elegant  appearance  which  they 
present,  especially  when  kept  to  single  stems.  As  regards 
culture,  they  should  be  grown  in  well-drained  pots  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  and  silver  sand;  they 
require  the  temperature  of  a  stove,  and  the  variegated  kinds 
should  have  plenty  of  light  in  order  to  bring  out  their  colours. 

Q- 


THE    PLANT-LORE    OP    SHAKBSPBABE. 

(.Continued  from  p.  139). 

Thyme. 

(1)  Oheron.        I  know  a  bank  wheve  the  wild  Thyme  grows. 

Midsummer  Nirjlit's  Dream,  act  ii.,  so.  1. 

(2)  lago.    We  will  plant  Nettles  or  sow  Lettuce,  set  Hyssop  and  weed  up 

Thyme. 

Othello,  acti.,  so.  3.     (See  Hyssop). 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  curiosities  of  English 
plant  names  that  the  Wild  Thyme — a  plant  so  common  and 
so  widely  distributed,  and  that  makes  itself  so  easily  known 
by  its  fine  aromatic,  pungent  scent,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  pass  it  by  without  notice — has  yet  no  English  name,  and 
seems  never  to  have  had  one.  Thyme  is  the  anglicised  form 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Thymum,  which  name  it  probably  got 
from  its  use  for  incense  in  sacrifices,  while  its  other  name  of 
serptilliim  pointed  out  its  creeping  habit.  I  do  not  know  when 
the  word  Thyme  was  first  introduced  into  the  English  language, 
for  it  is  another  curious  point  connected  with  the  name,  that 
tliymum  does  not  occur  in  the  old  English  vocabularies.  "We 
have  in  iBlfric's  Vocabulary,  "  Pollegia,  hyl-wyrt,"  which  may 
perhaps  be  the  Thyme,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  Pennyroyal ;  we  have  in  a  vocabulary  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "  Epitime,  epithimum,  fordboh,"  which  also  may  be 
the  Wild  Thyme ;  we  have  in  a  vocabulary  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  "  Hoc  sirpillum,  A"^  petergrys ;"  and  in  a  pictorial 
vocabulary  of  the  same  date,  "  Hoc  cirpillum,  A*^"  a  pellek  " 
(which  word  is  probably  a  misprint,  for  in  the  "  Promptorium 
Parvulorum,"  c.  1440,  it  is  " Peletyr,herbe,S(;rp!7?»)»,  piretrum"), 
both  of  which  are  almost  certainly  the  Wild  Thyme  ;  while  in 
an  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century 
we  have  "  serpulum,  crop-leac,"  i.i;.,  the  Onion,  which  must 
certainly  be  a  mistake  of  the  compiler.  So  that  not  even  in  its 
Latin  form  does  the  name  occur,  except  in  the  "  Promptorium 
Parvulorum,"  where  it  is  "  Tyme,  herbe,  Tima,  Timum — Tyme, 
floure,  Timtis.  And  it  is  thus  a  puzzle  how  it  can  have  got 
naturalized  among  us,  for  in  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  com- 
pletely naturalised.  E  have  already  quoted  Lord  Bacon's 
account  of  it  under  Burnet,  but  I  must  quote  it  again  here  : — 
"  Those  flowers  which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfully,  not 
passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  crushed, 
are  three,  that  is  Burnet,  Wild  Thyme,  and  Watermints  ; 
therefore,  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the 
pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread  ;"  and  again  in  his  pleasant 
description  of  the  heath  or  wild  garden,  which  he  would  have 
in  every  "  prince-like  garden,''  and  "  framed  as  much  as  may  be 
to  a  natural  wildness,"  he  says,"  I  like  also  little  heaps,  in 
the  nature  of  mole-hills  (such  as  are  in  wild  heaths)  to  be 
set  some  with  Wild  Thyme,  some  with  Pinks,  some  with 
Germander."  Yet  the  name  may  have  been  used  sometimes 
as  a  general  name  for  any  wild,  strong-scented  plant.  It  can 
only  be  in  this  sense  that  Milton  used  it. 


Thee,  shepherd !  thee  the  woods  and  desert  oaves. 
With  Wild  Thyme  and  the  gadding  Vine  o'ergrown,' 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Lycidas, 

for  certainly  a  desert  cave  is  almost  the  last  place  in  which  we 
should  look  for  the  true  Wild  Thyme. 

It  is  as  a  bee-plant  especially  that  the  Thyme  has  always 
been  celebrated.  Spenser  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  bees-alluring 
Tyme,"  and  Ovid  says  of  it,  speaking  of  Chloris  or  Flora — 

Mella  meum  manus ;  volucres  ego  mello  daturos 
Ad  violam  et  oytisos,  et  thyraa  cana  voco. 

Fcisti,  v. 

so  that  the  Thyme  became  proverbial  as  the  symbol  of  sweet- 
ness. It  was  the  highest  compliment  that  the  shepherd  could 
pay  to  his  mistress — 

Nerine  Galatea,  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblee. 

Virgil,  Eel.  vii. 

and  it  was  because  of  its  wild  Thyme  that  Mount  Hymettus 
became  so  celebrated  for  its  honey — ■"  Mella  thymi  redolentia 
flore"  (Ovid).  "  Tyme,  for  the  time  it  lasteth,  yeeldeth  most 
.and  best  honni,  and  therefore  in  old  time  was  accounted  chief 
(Thymus  aptissimus  admellificum — Pastus  gratissimus  apibus 
Thymum  est.  ("  Plinii   His.  Nat  "). 

Dum  thymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicada. 

Virgil,  Georg. 

Hymettus  in  Greece  and  Hybla  in  Sicily  were  so  famous  for 
Bees  and  Honni,  because  there  grew  such  store  of  Tyme ; 
propter  hoc  Siculum  melfertp.almam,  quod  ibi  thymum  bonum 
et  frequens  est"  (Varro). — "The  Feminine  Monarchic,  1634." 
The  wild  Thyme  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  garden  plant, 
except  in  its  variegated  and  golden  varieties,  which  are  very 
handsome,  but  if  it  should  ever  come  naturally  in  the  turf,  it 
should  be  welcomed  and  cherished  for  its  sweet  scent. 
The  garden  Thyme  (T.  vulgaris)  must  of  course  be  in 
every  herb  garden ;  and  there  are  a  few  species  which  make 
good  plants  for  the  rockwork,  such  as  T.  lanceolatus  from 
Greece,  a  very  low-growing  shrub,  with  narrow,  pointed  leaves  ; 
T.  carnosus,  which  makes  a  pretty  little  shrub ;  and  others  ; 
while  the  Corsican  Thyme  (Mentha  Requieni)  is  perhaps  the 
lowest  and  closest-growing  of  all  herbs,  making  a  dark-green 
covering  to  the  soil,  and  having  a  very  strong  scent,  though 
moi-e  resembling  Peppermint  than  Thyme. 


Toadstools. 


Ajax, 


Toadstool,  learn  mo  the  pi-oclamation. 

Troiliis  and  Cres^ida,  act  ii,,  se.  1. 

I  quoted  this  passage  under  Mushrooms,  in  order  to  speak  of 
the  fungology  of  Shakespeare  generally  ;  but  I  quote  it  again 
to  give  myself  the  opportunity  of  supplying  another  passage 
which  I  had  then  overlooked,  but  which  clearly  refers  to  fairy 
rings — 

Quicldy,         And  nightly  meadow  fairies,  look  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  GJarter's  compass,  in  a  ring, 
The  expressure  that  it  bears  green  let  it  he. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see. 

Mi'rry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.,  sc.  5. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reference  is'to  fairy  rings. 
(See  Mushrooms). 

Turnips. 

Anne.    Alas !  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  in  the  earth  and  bowled  to  death 
with  Turnips. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.,  so.  4. 

The  Turnips  of  Shakespeare's  time  were  like  ours,  and  pro- 
bably as  good,  though  their  cultivation  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  gardens.  It  is  not  very  certain  whether 
the  cultivated  Turnip  is  the  wild  Turnip  improved  in  England 
by  cultivation,  or  whether  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 
Romans,  and  that  the  wild  one  is  only  the  degenerate  form  of 
the  cultivated  plant ;  for  though  the  wild  Turnip  is  admitted 
into  the  English  flora,  yet  its  right  to  the  admission  is  very 
doubtful.  But  if  we  did  not  get  the  vegetable  from  the 
Romans  we  got  its  name.  The  old  name  for  it  was  ncep,  iiep, 
or  neps,  which  was  only  the  English  form  of  the  Latin  napus, 
while  Turnip  is  the  corruption  of  ferrce  napus,  but  when  the 
first  syllable  was  first  8,dded  I  do  not  know.     There  is  a  curious 
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perversion  in  the  name,  for  our  Turnip  is  botanically  Brassica 
Rapa,  while  the  Bape  is  Brassica  Napus,  so  that  the  English 
and  Latin  have  changed  places,  the  Napus  becoming  a  Rape 
and  the  Rapa  a  Nep. 

The  present  large  field  cultivation  of  Turnips  is  of  compara- 
tively a  modern  date,  though  the  field  Turnips  and  garden 
Turnips  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  species,  while  there  are 
also  many  varieties  both  of  the  field  and  garden  Turnips. 
"  One  field  proclaims  the  Scotch  variety,  while  the  bluer  cast 
tells  its  hardy  Swedish  origin  ;  the  tankard  proclaims  a  deep 
soil,  and  the  lover  of  boiled  mutton,  rejoicing,  sees  the  yellower 
tint  of  the  Dutch  or  Stone  Turnip,  which  he  desires  to  meet 
with  again  in  the  market  "  (Phillips).  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
speak  of  the  moral  qualities  of  Turnips,  or  to  make  them  the 
symbols  of  much  virtue,  yet  Gwillim  did  so : — "  He  beareth 
sable,  a  Turnip  proper,  a  chief  or  gutts  de  Larmes.  This  is  a 
wholesome  root,  and  yieldeth  great  relief  to  the  poor,  and 
prospereth  best  in  a  hot  sandy  ground,  and  may  signifie  a 
person  of  good  disposition,  whose  vertuous  demeanour  flourish- 
eth  most  prosperously,  even  in  that  soil,  where  the  searching 
heat  of  envy  most  aboundeth.  This  differeth  much  in  nature 
from  that  whereof  it  is  said,  'And  that  there  should  not  be 
among  you  any  root  that  bringeth  forth  gall  and  wormwood '  " 
(Gwillim's  "  Heraldry,"  sec.  in.,  c.  11). 

Vetches. 

Iris,  Ceres,  tbou  bounteous  lady,  tliy  rich  leas 

Of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Vetches,  Oats,  and  Peas. 

Tempest,  act  iv.,  so.  1. 

The  cultivated  Vetch  (Vicia  sativa)  is  probably  not  a  British 
plant,  and  it  is  not  very  certain  to  what  country  it  rightly 
belongs  ;  but  it  was  very  probably  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Romans  as  an  excellent  and  easily-grown  fodder-plant. 
But  there  are  several  Vetches  that  are  true  British  plants,  and 
they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  our  lanes  and 
hedges.  Two  especially  deserve  to  take  a  place  in  the  garden 
for  their  beauty;  but  they  require  watching,  or  they  will 
scramble  into  parts  where  their  presence  is  not  desirable : 
these  are  V^.  Cracoa  and  V.  sylvatica.  V.  Oracca  has  a  very 
bright  pure  blue  flower,  and  may  be  allowed  to  scramble  over 
low  bushes  ;  V.  sylvatica  is  a  tall  climber,  and  may  be  seen  in 
copses  and  high  hedges  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  Hazels  and 
other  tall  bushes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  our 
British  plants,  and  perhaps  quite  the  most  graceful  of  our 
climbers  ;  it  bears  an  abundance  of  flowers,  which  are  pure 
white  streaked  and  spotted  with  pale  blue;  it  is  not  a  very 
common  plant,  but  I  have  often  seen  it  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire,  and  wherever  it  is  found  it  is  generally  in 
abundance. 

The  other  name  for  the  Vetch  is  Tares,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
an  old  English  word  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  word  has  an  interest  from  its  biblical  associ- 
ations, though  modern  scholars  decide  that  the  Zizania  is 
wrongly  translated  Tares,  and  that  it  is  rather  a  bastard 
Wheat  or  Darnel.  H.  N.  Ellacombe. 

CTo  he  continued). 


SEED  SAVING  V.  VEGETABLE  GROWING. 
A  VERY  popular  error  in  connection  with  vegetable  culture  is 
that  of  saving  seed  from  growing  crops  that  are  intended  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  household,  under  the  impression  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  economical  ;  a  greater  fallacy  could 
scarcely  be  indulged  in,  more  especially  with  regard  to  crops 
that  continue  to  furnish  sucoessional  gatherings  for  any  length 
of  time,  as,  for  instance.  Vegetable  Marrows,  Cucumbers, 
Kidney  and  Runner  Beans,  etc.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence  to  find  some  of  the  earliest  and  finest  produce  left 
for  seed,  whereby  the  fertility  of  the  plants  is  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  as  the  formation  of  seed  is  far  more 
exhaustive  in  its  effects  than  an  unlimited  number  of  blossoms 
or  pods  up  to  the  period  of  the  maturity  of  the  seed.  In  the 
case  of  Beans  of  the  Kidney  or  Runner  sections,  it  is  the  pod 
that  furnishes  the  edible  portion  :  also  with  Vegetable  Marrows 
and  Cucumbers,  the  seed-vessel  or  covering  is  at  its  highest 
state  of  excellence  as  food  before  the  seed  commences   to  draw 


on  the  resources  of  the  plant ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  or  less  carefully  removed  will  be  the  duration  of  period 
in  which  sucoessional  gatherings  will  be  produced.  I  always 
gather  all  such  crops  at  regular  intervals,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  attain  development, 
and  should  any  of  the  produce  become  too  old,  from  having 
escaped  observation  at  previous  gatherings,  it  is  pulled  off 
and  thrown  away,  as  a  very  small  quantity  of  seed-pods  is 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  sucoessional  development  of  the  crop._ 

When  it  is  desirable  to  save  seed  of  any  select  stock,  it  is 
by  far  the  best  plan  to  set  a  row  (or  a  portion  of  one,  accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  quantity  required)  specially  apart  for  seed,  and  not 
gather  any  produce  from  them,  drawing  out  any  plants  that 
do  not  appear  true.  By  this  means  one  may  greatly  prolong 
the  season  of  production,  in  comparison  with  which  the  trifling 
cost  of  seed  is  little  or  nothing.  If  any  one  be  sceptical  of  the 
power  of  seed-pods  in  arresting  the  production  of  successive 
crops,  let  them  select  two  rows  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  gather  the 
blossoms  of  one  row  as  fast  as  fully  expanded,  and  allow  the 
others  to  mature  their  seed ;  the  latter  will  cease  blooming 
and  be  thoroughly  exhausted  and  dried  up  by  the  time  the 
seed-pods  are  ripe,  while  the  latter  will  continue  growing  and 
producing  fresh  blooms  until  checked  by  frost.  It  is  of 
course  not  practicable  to  pursue  the  same  plan  with  Peas 
grown  for  the  table,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  a  continuous 
supply  of  Peas  is  by  snccessional  sowings.  But  Scarlet  Run- 
ners will  continue  bearing  the  whole  season,  equally  as  well  as 
Vegetable  Marrows  or  Cucumbers,  if  well  attended  to  in  the 
matter  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  above  all,  in  preventing 
any  portion  of  the  produce  from  going  to  seed.  The  saving  of 
the  seed  of  vegetable  crops  is  also  an  important  matter  as 
regards  future  crops,  for  a  careful  selection  will  eventually 
produce  a  good  strain,  as  will  indiscriminate  seed  saving  eventu- 
ally deteriorate  the  most  select  stock  in  existence.  From 
careful  observation,  I  should  say  that  seed  saving  and  vegetable 
growing  are,  as  a  rule,  both  more  satisfactory  and  remunerative 
when  carried  oiit  as  totally  distinct  operations. 

Eenham.  James  Groom. 


Trees  and  Electricity. — We  gave  an  account  the  other  day  of 
some  of  M-  de  Moncel's  observations  on  the  electric  conductivity  of  trees. 
In  a  further  note  to  the  French  Academy  he  gives  a  table  of  the  corn- 
parative  resistances  of  a  large  number  of  trees.  The  method  of  experi- 
ment was  to  apply  two  platinum  electrodes  of  square  surface,  one  at  the 
upper  part  and  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  tree  ;  they  were  C'44m.  apart, 
and  the  lower  electrode  placed  slightly  above  the  ground.  Such  an 
arrangement  with  a  galvanometer  itself  gives  a  current  from  above  down- 
wards through  the  galvanometer ;  and  this  had  to  be  allowed  for  before 
the  battery  (of  three  Daniell  elements)  was  conneeted._  The  table  shows 
that  soft  woods  of  spongy  tissue  and  vigorous  vegetation,  such  as  Elm, 
Chestnut,  Lime,  Poplar,  &c.,  are  the  best  conductors,  while  the  hard 
woods  of  slow  vegetation  are  the  most  resistant.  Birch  seems  to  form 
an  exception.  The  order  of  conductivity  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  same  woods  when  dry  and  exposed  to  moisture. — "English 
Mechanic." 

The  Reservoirs  Bill.— This  will  enable  any  landowner,  however 
limited  his  interest,  to  collect  water  on  his  estate  from  any  pure  source 
at  his  command,  and  having  entered  into  a  contract  to  supply  it  to  any 
sanitary  authority  within  reach,  he  can  borrow  the  money  required  for  the 
necessary  works,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners, 
charge  his  estate  with  the  cost  on  two  conditions— first,  that  the  amount 
is  repaid  by  instalments  extending  over  a  limited  period  of  years  ;  and 
second,  that  the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  water  shall  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  Commissioners  that  the  reversionary  interests— i.e.,  the 
property— will  be  benefited  by  the  transaction.  In  many  localities  this 
measure  will  be  found  of  great  advantage,  for  the  reservoirs  and  works 
contemplated  by  it  will  not  be  limited  iu  their  use  to  the  storage  oi 
surface  or  surplus  waters,  but  will  be  found  available  for  the  collection 
of  spring  and  subterranean  waters  where  they  are  only  to  be  favourably 
obtained  on  private  estates.  The  sanction  given  by  the  Legislature  to 
landowners  to  become  suppliers  of  water,  and  to  local  sanitary  authorities 
to  become  customers,  with  a  legalized  power  to  contract  and  pay  for  it, 
will  remove  many  objections  and  difficulties  which  now  stand  m  the  way 
of  water  supply  to  small  communities. 


A  Natural  Bridge,  said  to  be  far  more  wonderful  than  that  in  Virginia, 
is  reported  to  have  been  recently  discovered  in  Elliot  County,  Kentucky.  It 
is  of  solid  stone,  in  form  a  magniflcent  arch,  163  ft.  long,  and  15  ft.  wide  at 
the  top,  the  river,  the  Little  Chaney,  rolling  100  ft.  below.  Fifty  yards  above 
the  bridge  is  a  waterfall,  6J  ft.  high,  and  the  view  from  the  bridge  is  said  to  be- 
extremely  beantiful.— "  Builder." 
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Five-leaved  Irnlian  Cress 
(Tropceolum  pentapbyllum). 


Powny  Thornapplo  (Datura  Metcl). 


While-flowereii  Thornapple  (Datura  meteloides). 


Eremostacbys  laciniata. 


Showy  Prince's  Feather 
(Amaiantus  spociosus). 


M.^ 


Aiiiarantiifl  tricolor. 


Love-lies-bleeding  (imarantus  caudatus). 


Common  Sweet  Flag  (Acoraa  Calamus).  Marty nia  proboscidea. 
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HAEDY  FLOWERS  OP  THE  WEEK. 
The  best  plant  in  our  list  this  week  is  Senecio  puloher,  figured 
in  The  Garden  of  June  17  of  last  year.  Although,  it  comes 
from  Buenos  Ayrcs,  it  has  proved  quite  hardy  with  us  during 
the  past  three  years  in  the  open  border.  The  foliage  is  large, 
of  great  substance,  and  deep  green  in  colour ;  the  flower-stems 
stout,  erect,  and  branching  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  bearing 
numbers  of  purplish-crimson  flowers,  measuring  from  2  in.  to 
3  in.  across.  Echinacea  angustifoliaand  purpurea  are  also  use- 
ful plants,  with  stout,  erect  stems,  from  3  ft.  to  i  ft,  in  height, 
bearing  large  purple  flowers.  Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi, 
bearing  pyramidal  spikes  of  crimson  flowers  4  ft.  in  height,  is 
a  striking  plant ;  and  so  are  the  various  sorts  of  Tritoma, 
especially  T.  grandiflora  and  T.  glaucescens,  the  noble  spikes 
of  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  of  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
from  among  their  associates.  The  little  T.  Maoowani,  figured 
the  other  day  in  The  Gakden,  is  also  now  in  flower,  and  is  a 
perfect  gem.  Two  members  of  the  Spiderwort  family,  Com- 
melina  coelestis  and  0.  ccelestis  alba  are  both  well  worth 
growing ;  the  one  is  a  lively  gentian  blue,  the  other  white,  and 
they  continue  in  flower  until  very  late  in  the  season  ;  in  cold, 
heavy  soils,  they  should   be  taken  up  and  stored  away  like 


Canna  Bihorelli. 

Dahlias.  Acanthus  latifolius,  now  in  flower,  is  an  imposing 
object,  its  flower-spikes  reaching  a  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
Digitalis  ferruginea  is  now  in  blossom ;  but  it  is  not  so 
showy  as  D.  grandiflora,  which  is  now  also  covered  with 
spikes  of  soft  yellow  flowers.  Bocoonia  cordata,  with  hand- 
some foliage,  surmounted  by  numerous  feathery  panicles, 
arrests  the  attention  of  all  who  see  it  :  although  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  apt  to  encroach  upon  its  neighbours,  yet 
for  the  wild  garden  or  shrubbery  border  few  plants  equal  it. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  white-flowered  Polygonum  amplexi- 
caule,  the  double  perennial  Sunflower  (Helianthus  multiflorus 
fl.-pl.),  Echinops  of  various  sorts  with  globular  heads  of 
Thistle-like  blue  and  white  flowers,  Monardas,  and  several  of 
the  Aconitums  or  Monk's-hoods,  amongst  which  A.  Anthora 
deserves  special  mention;  it  grows  from  2  ft.  to  2g  ft.  in 
height,  forming  a  pyramid  of  showy  yellowish  flowers ;  Leu- 
canthemum  alpinum,  with  numerous  large,  white,  Daisy-like 
flowers,  is  also  very  conspicuous.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Chrysanthemums,  the  best  of  which  is  0.  frutescens,  a  kind 
extensively  used  in  Paris  for  summer  decoration  ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  white,  completely  cover  the  plant,  which  is  also  very 
useful  for  pot  culture,  flowering,  as  it  does,  in  a  cold  house 
until  January ;  it  is,  however,  not  quite  hardy.  Physostegia 
virginiana  bears  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  which  are  abundant 


and  lasting;  Geranium  striatum,  with  its  delicately-pencilled 
white  flowers,  and  G.  nodosum  (purple),  are  also  good  border 
plants,  both  forming  neat  bushes.  Dianthus  superbus  is  an 
erect-growing  species,  about  1  ft.  in  height,  with  light  purple 
fragrant  blossoms,  the  petals  of  which  are  out  into  narrow 
segments,  giving  them  a  fringed  appearance.  Potentilla  for- 
mosa  is  one  of  tbe  best  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  its 
flowers  being  very  numerous  and  of  a  bright  cherry-red. 
Statioe  umbrosa  (a  dwarf  species,  with  large  heads  of  blue 
flowers)  and  its  white  variety  form  neat,  attractive  border 
plants.  The  white  variety  of  the  IMusk-scented  Mallow  (Malva 
moschata  alba)  is  a  showy  plant.  Gentiana  asclepiadea  and 
its  white  variety  are  also  good  perennials,  revelling  in  any 
shady,  moist  spot ;  I  have  seen  plants  of  them  3  ft.  high  with 
from  fifty  to  sixty  stems,  each  bearing  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
lovely  blue  flowers,  and  this  in  a  wild  state.  Of  these  plants  I 
saw  hundreds  during  a  recent  visit  to  Dalmatia  of  immense 
size,  growing  with  Dondia  Epipactis,  Lilium  carniolicum, 
Veratrum  album,  and  many  others,  the  Gentian  especially 
seeking  cool,  shady  spots.  One  of  the  best  of  this  family  is 
Gentiana  Proelichii,  a  perfect  gem,  but  rather  difficult  to  grow  ; 
its  flowers  are  lai-ge,  on  stems  3  in.  in  height,  varying  from 
blue  to  white ;  inhabit  it  somewhat  resembles  G.  pneumonanthe. 
Scabiosa  vestita,  a  neat-growing  species,  with  deep  lilac  flowers 
on  stems  1  ft.  in  height,  is  now  flowering  freely;  it  is  a  desir- 
able plant.  The  Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia  palustris)  is  a 
pretty  bog  plant ;  its  delicate  white  pencilled  flowers,  on  stems 
varying  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  height,  are  very  pretty,  and  the 
plant  can  be  grown  either  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground. 
Gaultheria  procumbens  (a  well-known  evergreen  with  droop- 
ing white  bells),  and  many  kinds  of  Cistus  are  now  flowering 
freely ;  0.  crispus  is  exceedingly  bright.  Calystegia  Sepium 
grandiflora,  a  large  variety  of  the  Common  Bindweed,  with 
large,  white  flowers;  C.  S.  incarnata,a  rose-coloured  variety; 
and  C.  pubescens  fl.-pl.,  with  double  rose-coloured  flowers,  are 
all  now  in  bloom  and  make  excellent  climbers.  Hablitzia 
tamnoides,  a  rapid-growing  climber,  with  greenish-white 
flowers  ;  Metaplexis  Stauntoni,  with  umbels  of  white  flowers  ; 
Convolvulus  Scammonia,  white ;  Apios  tuberosa,  with  brown 
flowers;  Tropeeolum  speciosum,  vermilion;  and  T.  penta- 
phyllum,  green  and  red,  are  all  hardy.  The  Purple-fringed 
Orchis  (Habenaria  psycodes)  is  flowering  freely  in  shady  peat 
beds,  along  with  a  few  others  of  this  family.  Many  varieties 
of  the  Tiger  Lily  are  now  in  fine  condition,  especially  Lilium 
tigrinum  Fortunei  and  L.  t.  splendens ;  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  Tiger  group.  L.  longiflorum  Wilsoni  is  now 
3  ft.  in  height,  and  is  producing  white,  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
of  large  size;  this  is  the  latest  in  flower  of  this  section, 
and  certainly  the  finest.  Alstroemerias  are  still  in  per- 
fection, the  two  best  being  A.  Pelegrina  (with  large,  rose- 
coloured  flowers  heavily  splashed  -with  purple)  and  its  white 
variety;  both  are  dwarf  and  hardy  in  warm,  sheltered  spots. 
Gladioli  are  now  flowering  freely,  especially  G.  gandavensis 
and  G.  Brenchleyensis,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties  ; 
among  the  species  at  present  in  bloom  are  G.  purpureo-auratus, 
a  curiously-shaped  flower,  of  a  creamy-yellow  colour,  having 
three  irregular  purplish  blotches ;  G.  dracocephalus,  with 
bronzy  flowers ;  and  G.  Colvillei  albus.  Begonias,  especially 
the  bulbous  ones,  are  now  a  mass  of  bloom ;  as  pot  plants  they 
are  very  effective,  and  for  bedding  purposes  in  warm,  dry  soils, 
they  rival  even  the  Geranium.  Many  of  the  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  are  opening  their  blooms,  and  the  Holly- 
hocks bid  fair  to  make  a  good  display  a  little  later  in  the 
season ;  they  seem  to  be  much  better  than  last  year,  and  in 
man}'  places  are  clear  of  the  disease  which  has  almost  annihi- 
lated collections  of  this  favourite  flower.  Delphiniums, 
Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  and  Violas  are  a  blaze  of  colour,  and 
greatly  assist  in  making  the  borders  gay  at  this  time  of  the 


year. 


P. 


Viola  Veital.— Thi3  baaatifal  white  bedding  Viola  received  a  first-clasa 
certifioate  recently  at  Chiswiok,  and  well  dees  it  deserve  that  distinction.  Its 
habit  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and  it  flowers  freely,  the  blooms  being  of  medinm 
size,  excellent  in  form,  and  o£  a  pure  paper-white  hue.  It  has  proved  this 
season  to  be  the  most  constant  ani  striking  of  all  the  white  varieties.  Bedding 
Violas  have  flowered  unusually  well  this  year  ;  at  Castle  Coch  they  have  been 
the  bast  o£  all  bedding  plants.— A, 
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THE     LIBRARY. 

A  NEW  LONDON  FLORA.* 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  local  British  floras  which 
has  already  reached  considerable  dimensions,  and  to  which  many 
additions  are  in  course  of  preparation.  It  differs  from  the  majority 
of  such  works  in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  county  or  to  a  very 
limited  district,  but  includes  such  plants  as  grow  within  an  average 
radius  of  thirty  miles  frotu  London.  Of  course,  among  local  floras,  as 
among  most  other  things,  there  are  many  varying  methods  of  work, 
and  a  still  greater  range  of  excellence  or  the  reverse  ;  and  we  fear 
we  cannot  place  Dr.  de  Creapigny's  little  volume  very  high  up  in 
the  list.  Its  appearance  suggests  that  it  will  form  a  handy  companion 
for  a  Saturday  half.holiday  stroll,  or  a  day  trip  to  some  of  the  more 
favoured  but  more  distant  localities  mentioned  in  its  pages  ;  but  a 
very  slight  inspection  of  its  pages  dispels  this  pleasing  illusion.  It 
is  no  drawback  to  the  book  that  it  is  in  great  measure  a  compilation  ; 
this  is  inevitable  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  is,  moreover, 
openly  avowed,  but  the  compilation  is  executed  in  a  manner  which 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  when  tested,  shows  its  incompleteness 
only  too  distinctly.  The  authorities  on  which  each  locality  rests  are 
only  acknowledged  generally  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  the 
localities  themselves  have  no  indication  of  their  respective  counties 
affixed.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  as  to  the  proba- 
bility or  otherwise  of  any  particular  statement  without  tracing  it  to 
its  original  source  to  see  upon  whose  authority  it  rests  ;  and  this  is 
often  not  only  difficult  and  tedious,  but  well-nigh  impossible.  For 
instance,  a  rare  Spurge  (Euphorbia  portlandica)  is  indicated,  with 
some  doubt,  as  growing  in  "bogs  in  Charlton  Woods  "  (Kent).  This 
is  certainly  an  error  which  should  never  have  been  perpetuated  ;  the 
plant  in  question  is  almost  as  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  London  flora  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Scotch  mountains ;  yet  we  have  no  means  of 
tracing  this  blunder  to  its  source,  and  the  future  historian  of  Kentish 
plants  will  have  an  additional  "  ambiguity "  to  investigate,  for 
which  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  de  Crospigny. 
The  author  has  occasionally  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  critical. 
Tor  instance,  a  rare  plant  (ISupleurum  tenuissimnm)  was  found 
oa  Ealing  Common,  and  he  suggests  that  a  common  one  (by  no 
means  resembling  it)  may  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  Yet  seeing 
that  the  authors  of  the  "  Flora  of  iliddleFes,"  who  were  by  no  means 
likely  to  make  such  a  mistake,  say  that  they  have  themselves  seen  a 
specimen  of  the  plant  from  the  locality  in  question.  Dr.  de  Crespigny's 
criticism  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unnecessary.  A  guide  to  London 
botany,  from  which  doubtfully,  or  at  any  rate  certainly,  extinct 
plants  should  be  excluded,  would  be  a  useful  vade  mecum  for  many 
a  half.holiday  ramble ;  but  the  "  New  London  Flora  "  can  in  no  sense 
be  said  to  occupy  this  position.  James  Britten. 


FLORA  OF  MAURITIUS  AND  THE   SEYCHELLES. 

This  has  just  been  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Colonial 
Government  of  the  Mauritius,  who  have  entrusted  the  execution  of 
the  work  to  that  active  botanist,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker.  As  in  the  other 
instalments  of  the  series  of  colonial  floras,  of  which  this  volume 
forms  one,  the  descriptions  of  the  species  are  purely  technical,  and 
the  book  is  intended  for  the  professed  botanist.  A  few  of  the  facts 
adduced  by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  prefatory  remarks  are,  however,  not 
without  interest.  It  appears  that  here,  more  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  except  St.  Helena,  the  indigenous  vegetation  has  been 
replaced  to  a  very  great  extent  by  introduced  trees,  shrubs,  and 
weeds.  Many  of  the  Orchids,  Ferns,  Pandani,  and  other  plants 
affecting  shade  and  damp  have  become  very  rare  or  are  entirely 
exterminated  in  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  cutting  down  of 
the  aboriginal  forests  which  culminated  in  the  last  century,  while 
some  at  least  of  the  interesting  trees  and  shrubs  peculiar  to  the 
island  have  shared  the  same  fate.  The  remarkable  proportion  borne 
by  introduced  plants  to  the  indigenous  flora  will  be  seen  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  almost  as  one  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter — 
269  introductions  being  enumerated  against  869  native  species.  The 
island  of  Mauritius  being  situated  two  degrees  within  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  it  is  curious  to  find  some  of  our  commonest  British  plants 
represented  in  its  indigenous  flora,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bind- 
weed  (Convolvulus  arvensis),  Male  Fern  (Nephrodium  Filix-mas),  two 
Plantains  (Plantago  major  and  P.  lanceolata),  Juncns  effusus.  Car. 
damine  hirsuta,  and  Cerastium  glomeratum.  Among  the  more  fami. 
liar  exotics  which  have  completely  established  themselves  in  Mauri- 
tius may  be  named  Vinoa  rosea,  two  Clerodendrons   (C.  fragrana  and 


C.  macrophyllum),  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  three  Cseaalpinias,  Canna 
indica,  and  Watercress.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  was  introduced  to 
Mauritius  in  1740,  and  in  ten  years  afterwards  it  had  become  so 
extensively  adopted  that  it  almost  supplanted  the  previously  grown 
crops  of  Cloves,  Indigo,  Coffee,  and  Cotton.  From  467  tons  in  1812, 
the  amount  of  sugar  exported  increased  until  1860,  when  it  reached 
a  maximum  of  131,000  tons,  at  which  time  it  was  calculated  that  this 
island,  which  is  scarcely  as  large  aa  the  county  of  Surrey,  produced 
about  one-tenth  of  the  exported  sugar  of  the  entire  world,  Trees 
are  now  being  extensively  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Louis,  and  the  advantage  of  this  course  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
is  already  apparent ;  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal  forests  linger  only 
in  the  recesses  of  the  hills.  The  large  proportion  which  the  Perns 
bear  to  the  other  Ordera  included  in  the  flora  ia  very  remarkable  ; 
168  apeciea  are  enumerated,  being  more  than  double  the  number  of 
the  Orchideae,  which  Order  atanda  next  on  the  list  in  point  of  numbers. 

B.  J. 


'  "A  New  London  Flora;  or,  Haniabook  to  the  Botanical  Localitiea  of  the 
Metropolitan  Districts."  By  Eyre  de  Crespignv,  M.B.,  &c.  London: 
Hardwicke  &  Bogne,  1877. 
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At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  the  other  day  in  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Dunn,  the  President,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  hardy 
fruits  cultivated  in  the  Lothians.  After  pointing  out  the  great  advantage 
of  every  one  making  himself  familiar  with  the  sorts  of  fruits  suitable  for 
the  locaUty  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  he  offered  a  few  observations  on 
the  following  Strawberries  : — Garibaldi,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  most 
useful,  being  very  prolific,  and  not  requiring  to  be  renewed  so  frequently 
as  the  majority  of  other  sorts  ;  he  saw  no  difference  between  this  and 
the  variety  named  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  .James  Veitch,  although 
not  generally  cultivated  in  the  Lothians,  is  an  excellent  variety ;  Keen's 
Seedling  he  finds  is  still  the  best  forcing  Strawberry  in  cultivation  ;  Prin- 
cess Alice  Maud  he  found  to  be  a  very  useful  sort  at  Dalkeith ;  while 
Elton  Pine  was  the  best  of  all  the  late  kinds.  These,  he  said,  were  the 
standard  sorts.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  he  considered  to  be  an  excellent 
variety  ;  and  New  Margaretta  did  well  on  light  soils  ;  British  Queen  was 
the  best-flavoured  Strawberry  in  cultivation ;  Eclipse  he  considered  to  bo 
but  second-rate  in  point  of  flavour.  Of  Cherries,  May  Duke  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  comment ;  Black  Tartarian  he 
found  to  be,  however,  a  better  cropper.  The  best  late  Currant  is  Raby 
Castle,  but  for  keeping  purposes  there  is  no  better  than  White  Dutch  ; 
Black  Naples  was  thought  to  be  the  best  Black  Currant — he  could,  how 
ever,  find  no  difference  between  it  and  a  variety  named  Lee's  ProHfic.  Of 
Raspberries  none  was  stated  to  be  equal  to  Falstolf.  Mr.  Dunn  concluded 
his  remarks  by  inviting  any  of  the  members  present  to  name  any  other 
variety  not  mentioned  which  they  had  found  to  be  useful  in  the  Lothians. 
— Mr.  McKennon,  Melville  Castle,  observed  that  Keen's  Seedling,  Presi- 
dent, and  British  Queen  did  well  with  him. — Mr.  S}me  (of  the  Lawson  Co.) 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  Garibaldi  and  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  which  he  considered  to  be  synonymous.  He  re- 
marked that  cultivators  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  Black  Prince,  which 
he  said  was  the  earliest  of  all  known  Strawberries. — Mr.  Johnston 
observed  that  he  had  lately  travelled  over  the  north  part  of  Perthshire, 
and  that  there  he  found  Reeves'  Eclipse  to  be  the  favourite ;  for  fruit  of 
this  sent  up  to  London  from  Kilkerran  Castle  first  prizes  were  awarded  at 
the  great  shows :  fine  samples  of  the  Jabove-named  fruits  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr.  McKennon.  Mr.  Grieve  furnished  a  variety  of 
Rhubarb  named  Stott's  Monarch,  which  he  remarked  was  not  new.  but  in 
every  way  an  excellent  variety,  which  ought  to  be  more  generally  known 
than  it  is.  He  also  showed  a  new  seedling  Campanula  of  the  turbinata 
section.  Mr.  Lauder,  Goshen,  sent  a  new  seedling  Gooseberry  which  he 
has  cultivated  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  was  excellent  in  quality. 
Mr.  McLaren,  Ballencrieff,  also  sent  a  new  seedling  Gooseberry,  raised 
by  Mr.  Wright,  Preston,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Hedgehog,  but  it 
has  the  merit  of  beiug  three  weeks  earlier  than  that  kind ;  both  these 
were  from  East  Lothian.  Mr.  George  Thomson,  Viewficld,  Dalkeith, 
showed  a  new  seedling  Strawberry,  a  hybrid  between  Grove  End  Scarlet 
and  Elton  Pine,  and  the  best  variety  for  preserving  that  is  brought  to  the 
Edinburgh  market.  Mr.  John  Rae,  White  Linns,  furnished  a  white 
variety  of  the  Black  Currant.  M. 


COMPLAINT  FROM  A  LADY-BIRD. 

What  false  alarms,  resounded  here  and  there 

By  dolts  precipitate  or  hoax-designers, 
Excite  your  "Colorado  Beetle  Scare," 

Penny-a-liners  p 
The  Beetle  seen  at  Hereford  was  I ; 

Preserver,  not  destroyer  of  the  'Tater;' 
Who  eat  not  it,  but  off  it  eat  the  fly. 

Aphis  vastator. 
The  donkeys,  from  a  foe  that  dould  not  tell  a 

Friend !     No  Doryphora  decemlineata, 
The  Lady-bird  am  I,  the  Coceinella 

S  eptempunctata. 
"  Wolf  "  is  a  cry  that  soon  gets  counted  flam, 

TUl  comes  the  Wolf  indeed,  at  last  unheeded. 
Worse  foUy  'tis  to  cry  out  "  Wolf !  "  on  lamb, 
As  Mufls  on  me  did. 


■Punch." 
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HARDY  FLOWERS. 
AUBICULAS. — The  continued  heavy  rains  which  we  are  now  experi. 
encing  make  it  necessary  that  considerable  care  should  be  taken  of 
these  plants,  or  they  will  get  inj  ured  through  being  too  wet  at  the  roots, 
especially  those  that  have  been  recently  potted.  Those  that  were  re. 
potted  in  June  will  now  be  growing  freely  in  the  centre,  while  the  large 
outside  leaves  put  forth  in  spring  will  be  decaying.  The  plants  are 
nojv  making  what  will  be  their  winter  garb,  and  the  more  firmly  they 
are  rooted  into  the  soil  the  better.  In  all  places  where  the  atmo. 
sphere  is  pure  and  genial,  an  occasional  soft  shower  will  benefit  the 
plants,  if  it  be  not  too  drenoliing.  The  Auricula  at  this  season  of 
the  year  requires  to  be  moist  at  the  roots,  not  wet,  and  the  plants 
will  be  much  healthier  in  consequence.  The  difficulties  which  beset 
some  growers  of  the  Auricula — and  successful  growers,  too — can 
scarcely  be  comprehended  by  those  who  have  had  no  experience  of 
such  adverse  conditions.  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Rough  Bank,  Sheffield, 
dares  not  allow  a  drop  of  rain  to  fall  on  any  of  his  plants,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  during  a  dry  time  the  atmosphere  of  ShelSeld 
becomes  so  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  that  when  rain  descends  it 
carries  it  down  to  the  soil,  and  it  would  be  almost  certain  death  to 
his  Auriculas.  Consequently  he  grows  them  in  a  plant-house  all  the 
year  round,  and  in  the  act  of  watering  the  leaves  are  not  wetted. 
The  same  difficulty — though  in  a  lesser  degree — besets  some  parts 
of  Manchester.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Stakehill  House,  Chatterton, 
grows  his  collection  under  glass  on  a  raised  stage  in  a  somewhat  low 
house,  which  he  had  constructed  specially  for  choice  hardy  plants  ;  a 
kind  of  wooden  bed  has  been  constructed  6  in.  in  depth,  and  the  pots 
are  plunged  in  coal  ashes  up  to  their  rims.  This  keeps  the  roots  cool 
and  moist,  and  but  little  water  is  required.  Mr.  Barlow  has  potted 
his  plants  in  a  soil  consisting  of  powdered  charcoal,  rough  turfy  loam, 
and  a  little  manure ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants  indicates  how 
they  revel  in  it.  Finally,  a  piece  of  tiffany  is  spread  over  the  glass 
roof  on  the  outside,  and  plenty  of  air  is  given  in  favourable  weather. 
Some  young  cultivators  may  perhaps  be  astonished  on  seeing  a 
plant  throw  up  a  late  summer  truss.  The  flowers  are  rarely  true  to 
character,  and  they  are  out  of  season ;  besides,  they  rather  tend  to 
divert  the  energies  of  the  plant  from  the  production  of  leaf-growth. 
Except  in  the  case  of  seedlings  that  bloom  at  what  the  Yorkshirsmen 
term  the  " back-end,"  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  plants  to  flower; 
but  to  prevent  this,  do  not  pinch  out  the  stem  entirely,  but  simply 
the  truss  of  buds,  allowing  the  stem  to  dry  away  gradually,  which 
it  will  do  in  a  few  days.  It  is  not  well  to  pinch  out  stem  and  all,  as 
a  portion  of  it  will  be  left,  and  it  may  rot  and  spread  decay  to  the 
plant.  Seed  of  Auriculas  j  ust  harvested  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered,  and  that  because  some  of  it  will  germinate  at  once,  and 
thus  nearly  a  season  is  gained.  Sow  the  seeds  in  pans  or  shallow 
boxes  of  fine  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  in  a 
shady  position  ;  a  little  Moss  may  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
to  keep  it  moist.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
they  should  be  pricked  off  into  pots  that  will  contain  four  or  five 
plants,  and  grow  on  into  size  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  value  of 
sowing  seed  in  August  is  this— that  the  autumn  and  winter's  growth 
is  thereby  gained,  as  compared  with  seedlings  raised  in  spring. 

Cyclamens, — A  sowing  of  seed  of  these  beautiful  spring-flowering 
plants  should  be  made  without  delay.  There  is  nothing  like  shallow 
pans  in  which  to  sow  the  seed,  and  the  soil  should  be  a  fine,  free, 
sandy  one.  The  pans  require  to  be  placed  in  a  brisk,  moist  bottom, 
heat,  with  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pans.  The  seed,  if  full  and  well- 
ripened,  soon  germinates,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
have  put  forth  three  leaves  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  5.in. 
pots,  in  a  rich,  light  soil ;  the  pots  should  be  well  drained.  The 
growers  of  Cyclamens  in  quantity  are  now  busily  engaged  in  getting 
their  seed  sown,  and  their  practice  is  the  one  just  set  forth.  Seed- 
lings raised  from  seed  sown  in  August  make  good  plants  to  flower 
fifteen  months  afterwards,  if  they  be  grown  on  as  fast  and  as  liberally 
as  possible. 

FoKGBT-ME-NOTS. — Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  sowing  of  these 
beautiful  flowers  for  spring  decoration.  Myosotis  dissitiflora  should 
be  used  for  early  work,  and  the  white  and  blue  varieties  of  M. 
sylvatica  for  later  flowering.  Though  M.  dissitiflora  is  a  true 
perennial,  it  is  much  better  grown  from  seed  each  year  than  trusting 
to  divided  plants.  The  latter  will  sometimes  stand  remarkably 
well;  they  did  so  in  a  cold,  wet,  clayey  soil  in  West  Middlesex 
during  the  past  winter,  but  they  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  ; 
seedlings  are  more  trustworthy.  Then  there  is  a  very  useful 
summer-flowering  Forget-me-not,  known  as  M.  semperflorens,  which 
has  a  particularly  durable  habit,  and  which  stands  well  in  hot 
weather ;  I  recently  saw  this  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester 
flowering  quite  freely  in  a  full  sunny  exposure.  The  varieties  of  M. 
azorica,  and  especially  that  known  as  Imperatrice  Elizabeth,  make 
capital  summer.flowering  plants  in  pots  j  and  that  dwarf  but  exceed- 


ingly beautiful  form,  M.  rupioola,  which  has  the  richest  blue  among 
all  the  Forget-me.nots,  is  a  lovely  gem  for  pot-work,  but  requires 
some  care  to  have  it  in  all  its  beauty.  D. 


JAPANESE  TRBB3  AND  SHRUBS  AT  HOME. 
Professok  Rein,  who  has  travelled  widely  in  Japan,  recently 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  vegetation  of  Japan  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Berlin,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  "  Monatsachrif t  " 
of  that  Society  for  the  following  extracts  :^0f  all  the  species  of 
Hydrangea,  H.  paniculata  is  the  most  widely  dispersed  in  a  wild 
state,  ascending  to  an  altitude  of  5000  ft.,  where  it  forms  large 
bushes.  In  many  places  it  is  used  for  paper  making.  The  genus 
Actinidia  comprises  four  or  five  species,  all  of  which  inhabit  the 
mountain  forests,  climbing  from  tree  to  tree,  to  a  height  of  65  ft.  or 
more.  The  fruit  of  A.  rufa  and  arguta  is  edible  and  eiten,  being  of 
a  bitter-sweet  taste,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable.  The  fruit  of  A. 
polygama  is  not  edible,  but  it  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
power  of  attracting  cats,  and  this  property  is  common  to  the  whole 
plant.  This  peculiarity  is  so  marked  that  it  has  given  birth  to  the 
proverb,  "  He  sticks  to  it  like  a  cat  to  a  Matalabi."  Sohizophragma 
hydrangeoides,  a  shrub  of  climbing  habit,  closely  allied  to  Hydrangea, 
is  also  found  in  the  mountains  up  to  5000  ft.,  and  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  pure  white  flowers  is  highly  esteemed.  To  illustrate  his 
remarks  on  the  timber  trees  of  Japan,  Professor  Rein  exhibited  a  col- 
lection,  of  Japanese  preparation,  of  100  vertical  and  horizontal  sec- 
tions of  Japanese  woods,  mounted  in  a  kind  of  album  on  paper.  The 
method  of  mounting  is  European,  which  the  .Japmese  saw  in  the 
Exhibition  at  Vienna  in  1873,  and  the  collection  was  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  The  most  noteworthy  among  these 
specimens  is  a  number  of  differently-coloured  varieties  of  the  wood  of 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  the  largest  tree  in  Japan.  This  sometimes 
attains  quite  extraordinary  dimensions ;  Professor  Rein  measured  the 
trunk  of  one  breast-high,  which  was  nearly  35  ft.  in  circumference. 
Retinospora  pisifera  and  obtusa,  and  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  are  trees  of 
moderate  size,  occasionally  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter.  Professor 
Rein  thinks  there  are  only  three  species  of  Pinus  native  of  Japan, 
namely,  P.  densiflora,  P.  Massoniana,  and  P.  parviflora.  The  two 
first  are  favourite  trees  of  the  Japanese,  and  are  represented  in 
lacquer  and  on  porcelain  ware,  and  living  specimens  are  found  in 
nearly  all  gardens.  Some  of  the  latter  are  curiously  distorted,  and 
from  200  years  to  500  years  old,  and  they  are  regarded  with  an 
amount  of  veneration  bordering  on  worship.  Some  of  them  have 
very  long,  horizontal  branches  resting  on  the  ground.  P.  Massoniana 
loves  a  sandy  soil,  is  hardier,  and  perhaps  rather  larger  than  P.  densi. 
flora,  and  consequently  more  generally  cultivated.  It  forms  magnifi. 
cent  avenues,  its  rich  dark  green,  long  leaves  being  very  beautiful. 
It  attains  a  height  of  100  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  6  ft.  P.  parviflora 
belongs  to  the  group  with  Ave  leaves  in  each  sheath.  It  is  widely 
dispersed  in  Japan,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  9000  ft.,  where  it 
becomes  shrubby.  P.  koraiensis  is  only  cultivated  in  Japan.  Abies 
Tsnga  is  extremely  common  in  mountain  forests  up  to  from  5000  ft. 
to  6000  ft.,  as  also  A.  pulita,  A.  firma,  and  A.  Alcoquiana.  Salisburia 
adiantifolia  is  not  wild  in  any  part  of  Japan,  and  is  exclusively 
planted  near  the  temples.  The  largest  specimen  seen  by  Professor 
Rein,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  the  largest  in  the  empire, 
measured  nearly  23  ft.  in  circumference,  but  it  was  scarcely  50  ft. 
high.  Juglans  mandschurica  and  Pterocarya  sorbifolia  are  the  only 
JuglandeEB.  Among  the  Cupuliferso  Oaks  are  represented  by  twenty, 
two  species,  about  one-third  of  which  are  evergreen.  The  latter  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  southern  parts,  and  probably  do  not  extend 
further  north  than  the  Bay  of  Yeddo.  About  the  town  of  Yeddo 
they  are  very  much  cultivated. 

Forests  of  evergreen  Oaks  were  only  seen  in  the  southernmost 
island,  Kiouson.  One  species,  Quercus  cuspidata,  has  edible  acorns, 
which,  boiled  or  roasted,  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets  in  winter. 
The  wood  of  the  evergreen  species  is  regarded  as  better  and  tougher 
than  that  of  the  deciduous  species,  and  is  preferred  for  many  pur. 
poses.  Castanea  vesca  is  wild  throughout  Japan ;  Professor  Rein 
observed  it  in  sixty  districts.  Beeches  are  abundant,  and  are  of  two 
species,  F.  sylvatica  and  P.  Sieboldi.  Planera  japonica  (P.  Kaki) 
furnishes  the  most  valuable  wood,  for  cabinet  furniture  and  turnery,  of 
all  the  deciduous  trees  of  the  country.  The  wooden  plates  and  dishes 
generally  used  are  made  of  this  wood,  and  it  is  universally  afiirmed 
that  it  never  cracks.  This  tree,  Laurus  Cinnamomum,  and  L.  Cam. 
phora  are  the  largest  of  Japanese  trees,  occasionally  as  much  as  20  ft. 
in  circumference.  Bnxus  sempervireus  is  exceedingly  common  in  the 
south,  and  its  wood  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  making  combs. 
Distylium  racemosum  occurs  only  in  the  southern  districts  ;  it  has  a 
very  hard  wood,  which  is  likewise  used  for  making  combs,  and  the 
bark  is  burnt  and  the  ashes  sent  to  the  different  porcelain  districts, 
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where  mixed  with  the  earth  it  is  used  as  a  glaze.  There  are  two 
species  of  Ilex,  I.  crenata  ard  I.  integrifolia.  Magnolia  hypoleuca 
furnishes  a  most  important  wood,  and  the  ashes  serre  for  rubbing 
down  lacquered  work.  From  the  extremely  fine-grained  flexible 
wood  the  familiar  elliptical  bread  basl'iets  are  made,  and  .all  sorts 
of  thin  lacquered  ware.  This  MagDolia  is  a  stately  tree,  with  leaves 
about  10  in.  long,  arranged  in  whorls,  giving  the  tree  at  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  Horse  Chestnut.  It  grows  in  the  mountain  forests 
associated  with  Beeches  and  ^iculusturbinata,  and  trunks  more  than 
1  ft.  in  diameter  are  not  uncomaion.  Paulownia  imperialis  is  another 
example  of  a  tree  commonly  cultivated  which  is  not  indigenous  to 
Japan.  The  soft  wood  is  employed  in  making  shoes,  and  for  making 
light  boxes,  in  which  the  more  fragile  articles  of  lacquered  ware  are 
packed.  Enrodia  giaiioa  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  forests,  and 
it  is  not  yet  cultivated.  The  inner  bark  is  eagerly  sought  for  dyeing 
silk  of  a  yellow  colour.  Six  species  of  Rhus  have  been  observed  in 
Japan,  thougli  two  of  them,  R.  succedanea  and  R.  vernicifera,  are 
only  cultivated,  and  originally  introduced  from  China.  The  cnlti. 
vation  of  R.  vernicifera  and  the  collection  of  the  lacquer  is  one  of  the 
ptincipal  industries  of  Japan,  Some  of  the  villages  are  completely 
surrounded  by  forests  of  this  small  tree.  Like  R,  Toxicodendron  and 
some  other  species,  this  is  venomous  to  some,  in  fact,  to  most  persona 
on  first  touching  it  j  but  it  is  averred  that  the  same  person  suffers 
only  once.  Contact  with  the  plant,  or  the  lacquer  it  produces,  or 
even  inhalation  of  the  vapour,  causes  the  softer  parts  of  the  hands 
between  the  fingers,  the  tips  of  the  ears,  margins  of  thd  eyes,  cheeks, 
scrotum,  &c.,  to  swell  and  inflame,  and  during  four  or  five  days  the 
effects  are  very  painful.  The  Camellia  oocnis  wild  as  a  shrub  on  the 
eastern  side  northwards  of  the  Bay  of  Yeddo  (36'  N.  lat.),  and,  strange 
to  say,  up  to  nearly  39°  on  the  colder  western  side  where  Professor 
Rein  found  it  as  underwood,  rarely  exceeding  1yd,  high  in  hill  forests 
up  to  an  elevation  of  800  ft,  to  1000  ft.  Advancing  southwards  it  is 
gradually  larger,  and  in  the  southernmost  island  it  is  quite  arbores- 
cent, though  never  so  large  as  the  largest  cultivated  specimens  seen. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Professor  Rein  found  Camellias  growing 
and  flowering  under  Beech  trees,  with  Asperula  odorata  carpeting 
the  ground  beneath.  Many  large  cultivated  specimens  were 
measured,  and  some  were  found  with  a  trunk  4^  ft,  in  girth,  and 
over  30  ft,  high.  Though  not  found  wild  so  far  north,  it  succeeds 
up  to  10°  N,  lat,  on  the  western  coast,  where  it  ia  cultivated  mainly 
for  the  oil  furnished  by  the  seeds,  which  ia  used  for  anointing  the 
hair.  With  regard  to  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  Professor  Rein  men. 
tioned  that  attempts  were  being  made  to  cultivate  this  useful  tree  in 
Germany,  on  account  of  the  dearth  of  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  At  his  instigation,  10,000  seedlings  have  been  procured 
from  France,  and  planted  on  the  railroad  banks  near  Frankfort-on. 
Maine  and  Wiesbaden,  besides  1000  young  trees. 

Other  plants  used  for  paper. making  in  Japan  are  Edgworthia 
papyrifera,  Wickstrremia  caneacens,  Aphananthe  aspera,  and  Morua 
alba.  Paper  from  Aralia  papyrifera  ia  only  made  in  Formosa.  In 
answer  to  some  inquiries.  Professor  Rein  stated  that  Wistaria  sinensis 
is  wild  throughout  Japan,  and  net  introduced,  as  Siebold  affirmed, 
from  China  ;  it  fruits  freely.  W.  brachystachys,  which  was  not 
found  growing  wild,  may  be  a  variety  of  W.  sinensis.  Miniature 
varieties  of  native  trees  were  not  observed,  though  artificially. d\varfed 
specimens  ct  numerous  species  are  so  largely  cultivated. — Translated 
in  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle," 


Origin  of  the  Name  May  Duke, — Would  yon  kindly  before 
the  next  meeting  of  our  Horticultural  Society  (23rd  August)  give 
me  the  derivation  of  the  British  names  of  Dul;e  and  May  Diihe  as 
applied  to  Cherries  ?  For  want  of  a  better  I  imagine  it  must  be  the 
English  corruption  of  the  French  adjective  dou.c,  sweet — as  the  Dukes 
are  all,  I  believe,  sweet  Cherries,  but  having  no  authority  for  my 
BUI niise,  I  contented  myself  with  pooh-poohing  the  very  ridiculous 
ones  seiiously  brought  forward  to-day  of  ily  Duclc,  a  term  of  endear, 
ment  because  they  were  good,  and  Medoc,  because  they  came  from 
that  French  province,  which  latter  ia  veiy  problematical,  to  say  the 
least  of  it. —  Fkedekick  Palmek,  Versailles. —  [The  notion  that  May 
Duke  is  a  corruption  of  Medoc  has  frequently  been  brought  forward, 
and  is  the  most  reasonable  of  the  three  you  mention.  But  a  little 
research  shows  that  this  is  untenable  :  for  the  name  Duke  ia  of  earlier 
date  than  that  of  May  Duke.  Parkinson  in  1629  speaks  of  a  kind 
then  known  as  the  Archduke's  Cherry.  Ray  in  1688  ,  ennmeratea 
"  the  May  Cherry,  so  called  from  ita  being  ripe  in  May,"  the  Duke 
Cherry,  the  Archduke  Cherry,  &o.  Rea,  in  1702,  has  the  May  and 
the  Archduke :  and  Miller,  in  1731,  is  the  first  to  mention  the  May- 
Duke,  which  he  p'aces  between  the  May  Cherry  and  the  Archduke. 
This  position  suggests  that  the  "May  Duke"  was  thought  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  May  Cherry  and  the  Archduke,  and  if  this 
were  bo,  the  origin  of  the  name  ia  explained.     The  Duke  Cherry  was 


evidently  a  well-known  kind ;  Martyn  names  Harrison's  Duke  Cherry 
as  a  special  variety  of  it,  and  later  writers  have  different  kinds 
of  Duke  Cherry.  By  slight  alterations  the  original  meaning  of 
the  name  is  lost :  thus  Miller  mentions  the  Lukewards  Cherry,  a  name 
which  we  can  trace  back  to  Gerarde,  who  calls  it  "Luke  Warde'a 
Cherrie,"  and  says  it  ia  "  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that 
bi'ought  the  same  out  of  Italy." — J.  B.] 

Mesembryantheinum  cordifolium  variegatuni, — Have 
those  who  use  this  charming  bedding  plant  observeed  the  great 
difference  of  growth  that  exists  betvveen  autumn  and  spring  struck 
plants  ?  I  find  the  fornner  to  produce  a  close,  compact  growth  with 
foliage  of  a  very  bright  silvery  hue,  and  to  make  the  most  dense  and 
neat  carpet.  Spring-struck  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  run  about  almost 
wildly,  require  no  end  of  attention  and  pinching,  aud  the  foliago  ia 
leas  bright  in  colour.  Where  very  neat  lines  and  good  contrasts  are 
desired,  in  conjunction  with  the  green  Mentha,  the  Golden  Feather, 
or  the  Red  Alternanthera,  autumn-struck  plants  are  much  the  best. 
Cuttings  should  be  put  in  pans  or  boxes  thickly  early  in  September, 
and  be  placed  under  glass  to  root ;  these  can  remain  in  the  store  pans 
until  March,  when  they  should  bo  potted  off  or  bo  planted  out  in 
framoj  to  make  further  growth. —  A.  D. 

Cypripedium  spectabile.  —  A  photograph  of  a  group  of 
this  fino  terrestrial  Lady'a  Slipper,  gror/ing  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Birmingham,  has  just  been  sent  to  us,  and  shows  to  what  perfection 
this  plant  may  be  brought  by  means  of  akilful  treatment.  Mr.  Latham, 
Curator,  informa  ua  that  it  was  sent  to  him  from  Canada — some  of  the 
clunipa  three  years  ago,  others  last  autumn.  They  were  firmly  potted 
in  good  peat,  in  well-drained  pots,  then  they  were  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  they  remained  all  winter — in  fact,  till  they  were  in 
flower ;  the  only  attention  which  they  received  was  careful  watering 
through  the  winter  months,  the  soil  being  kept  moist  (not  wet)  till 
the  plants  were  in  vigorona  growth.  They  then  got  plenty  of  water, 
and  have  been  kept  well  watered  during  the  aummer  montha.  A 
little  frost  will  do  them  no  harm  when  at  rest,  but  it  tho  frost  be 
aevere  they  must  be  protected.  They  start  early  into  growth  in 
spring,  and  should  be  kept  back  as  much  as  possible  till  the  weather 
ia  such  that  they  can  have  plenty  of  air.  They  should  not  be  coddled, 
neither  should  the  cold  spring  frosts  or  keen  winds  be  allowed  to 
touch  them  when  they  have  once  started  into  growth. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 


A  Showy  Climber.— T  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  naming  tho  accompanying 
fruit,  seeds  of  which  were  brought  from  Berlin.  They  were  Eown  in  March 
and  the  seedlings  were  planted  out  in  April  along  wiLh  some  Melon  plants. 
They  began  fruiting  in  July,  and,  when  rips,  tho  fruit  cracks  like  that  enclosed 
It  is  very  handsome. — R.  D.,  Newark. — [Tho  fruit  sent  is  that  of  Momordica 
Charantia,  of  which  a  representation  is  given  at  p.  161. 

Yeitch's  Perfection  Pea.— This  I  find  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  Peas.  Its 
flavour  is  good,  its  habit  dwarf,  and  it  is  also  an  excellent  cropper.  I  sowed 
six  r  nvs  the  first  week  in  March,  and  began  to  gather  on  the  2nd  of  July.  I 
have  been  gathering  nearly  every  day  since;  in  fact,  one  of  the  principal 
poiuta  in  Pea  culture  is  to  gather  often,  and  so  prolong  the  bearing  properties 
of  the  plants.  I  have  to-day  (August  15)  gathered  a  fine  dish  from  the  aame 
Teas,  which  arc  growing  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  have  only  been  watered  twice. — 
T.  Selfk,  BcTanor  House,  3Iurket  Lavhigtoiii  Devizes, 

Wimbledon  Common  and  Gravel  Digging.— An  appUcation  was  made  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  Wandsworth  division  on  tho  2l8t  ult.  by  the  Wimbledon 
Local  Board,  for  permission  to  dig  gravel  on  the  common.  The  gi-ound  on 
which  the  appUcation  was  made  was  that  a  considerable  saving  would  be 
effected  if  the  Board  could  avoid  going  a  long  distance  for  the  gravel  they 
required.  Evidence  was  given  that  tho  common  would  be  destroyed  in  a  few 
years  if  the  required  permission  were  given,  and  the  bench  unanimously 
refused  it. 

Irises  from  Seed.— Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  information  as  to  tha 
best  method  of  raising  Irises  from  seed  ? — S.  [Seeds  of  all  the  strong-grow- 
ing Irises  I  sow  in  a  well-prepared  bed  of  light  soil  in  the  open  ground  imme- 
diately they  are  gathered;  also  many  of  the  bukous  and  tuberous-rooted 
species  such  as  I,  tuberosa,  anglica,  hispanica,  alata,  &c.  The  smaller  and  more 
delicate  kinds,  evergreen,  bulbous,  and  tuberous-rooted,  I  sow  in  pans  in 
sandy,  well-drained  soil,  plunging  the  pans  in  Cocoa-nut  fibro  or  ashes  in  a 
cold  frame,  where  they  are  sheltered  from  wet.  If  sown  immediately  they  are 
gathered  they  will  invariably  germinate  early  in  spring,  and  form  strong 
plants  the  first  year.  If  the  seed  be  not  sown  until  spring,  in  many  cases  they 
will  not  germinate  until  tho  following  spring,  and  during  that  time  they 
become  a  piey  to  mice  and  other  vermin  which  frequently  destroy  them.— P.] 

Ked  Ants.— The  house  in  which  I  reside  is  infested  with  minute  red  ants 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  For  a  time  Keating's  Insect  Powder 
kept  them  down,  but  so  soon  as  the  strength  of  the  powder  was  exhausted  they 
returned  seemingly  more  numerous  than  ever.  I  have  tried  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion, but  it  does  not  answer.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of  anything 
which  I  can  use  to  drive  ihem  away,  as  they  are  aserious  nuisance,— W.  Militeb, 
£irJcenhead, 
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iro.  301.] 


BATxrasAT,  AxrausT  23.  is??. 


(Vol.  XII. 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Tub  Abt  itself  is   Natuee." — Shakespeare, 


SOENT-YIBLDING    EOSBS. 

By  G.   W.    SEPTIMUS    PIE3SE,  Ph.D.,    P.C  S. 

I  PROPOSE  to  describe  the  scent-yielding  plants — their  culture 
and  their  products — so  must  needs  say  a  few  words  by  way  of 
preface,  because  certain  parts  of  nearly  all  plants  yield  odour, 
as,  for  example,  Mint  and  Patchouly  from  the  leaves.  Orris 
and  Sumbul  from  the  root,  Cinnamon  from  the  bark.  Nutmeg 
and  Caraway  from  the  seeds,  Koses  and  Violets  from  the 
flowers,  Santaland  Cedar  from  the  wood ;  yet,  of  the  thousands 
of  plants  that  are  somewhere  in  themselves  fragrant,  there 
are  but  few — wonderfully  few — that  are  cullivated  as  scent- 
yielding  plants  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  To  these  I 
will  more  particularly  confine  my  observations,  and  first  of  all 
I  will  take 

The  Bose, 
because 

Its  breath 
Is  rich  beyond  the  rest,  and  when  it  dies 
It  doth  bequeath  a  charm  to  sweeten  death. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  scent  from  the  Rose, 
both  operations  being  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
Eoumelia  the  flowers  are  distilled  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  Attar  or  Otto  of  Roses.     In  the  south  of  Prance  the 


The  Cabbage  Rose  (Rosa  CDnlifoIia). 

enfleurarie  process  is  adopted,  which  yields  a  spirituous  scent 
of  the  Rose.  The  principal  Rose  farms  on  which  the  distilling 
process  is  adopted  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  Kezanlik,  in 
Roumelia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkan  Mountains  ;  the  principal 
town,  Kezanlik,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  province,  and  can 
now  easily  be  picked  out  in  the  war  maps  of  the  day.  The 
province  of  Kezanlik  extends  for  about  40  miles  east  to  west, 
and  is  watered  principally  by  the  River  Thunga.  It  contains 
many  small  villages,  the  peasants  of  which  are  employed  in 
the  culture  of  the  Rose.  The  only  Rose  cultivated  for  its  scent, 
both  in  Roumelia  and  in  Prance  is  the  Provence  or  Cabbage  Rose. 
It  Can  be  planted  either  in  spring  or  in  autumn.    On  Messrs. 


Cjlliis  &  ChristofE's  farm,  where  Roses  are  grown,  parallel 
lui'rows  are  cut  at  distances  of  5  ft.  apart,  4  in.  deep,  and  the 
sarao  in  width;  into  these  furrows  shoots  from  the  old  Rose 
Lushes  are  la  d,  not  cut,  but  so  broken  off  as  to  have  a  portion 
( f  the  old  root  attached  to  them  ;  these  are  then  covered  up 
with  rarlh  and  a  little  manure ;  if  water  be  near,  the  furrows 
are  inundated,  otherwise  the  grower  trusts  to  what  may  fall 
in  the  si  ape  of  rain.  In  six  mouths  young  shoots  appear 
which  flvp  then  earthed  up.  During  the  first  year  they  make 
about  4  ft.  of  wood  ;  the  second  year  n  fow  flowers  are  produced  ; 
but  a  I  rop  is  only  secured  in  the  third  year ;  the  plants  then 


Rosa  damascena, 

begin  to  have  the  aspect  of  thickets,  which  soon  become  per- 
fect hedges  6  ft.  high,  and  which  will  bloom  well  for  fifteen 
years.  During  this  period  dead  wood  is  cut  out,  but  the  bushes 
are  not  pruned  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  Balkan 
Mountains  keep  off  in  a  great  measure  north  and  west  winds  ; 
nevertheless,  in  spring  the  Roses  often  sustain  great  injury 
from  these  and  frost. 

As  a  rule,  the  Rose  harvest  begins  in  the  middle  of  May, 
and  consequently  this  is  the  time  for  distilling,  an  operation 
which  lasts  for,  say  twenty-five  days.  Supposing  a  plantation 
to  produce  in  one  season  50,000  lb.  of  flowers,  there  must  be 
garnered  and  distilled  2000  lb.  each  day.  The  flowers  are 
gathered  before  sunrise,  and  are  distilled  by  noon  of  the  same 
day.  As  seasons  differ,  so  do  the  crops  and  the  quantity  of 
Otto  produced.  The  amount  of  Otto  is  greatest  when  the 
temperature  at  the  time  of  distilling  is  low,  and  vice  versa 
When  the  weather  is  warm  there  is  an  abundance  of  bloom, 
but  the  yield  of  Otto  is  less  ;  favourable  weather  is,  therefore, 
better  than  large  crops  of  blossom.  The  stills  are  on  the 
same  principle  as  regards  construction  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  there  are  flower-farms,  but  they  vary  considerably  in 
size.  At  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  Piesse  &  Lubin's  stills  hold  one 
ton  and  three-quarters  of  a  ton  respectively;  these  are  used 
for  distilling  Peppermint  and  Lavender,  Cloves  and  Caraways, 
&o.,  while  the  stills  employed  by  M.  Herman,  of  Cannes,  only 
hold  half-a-hundredweight ;  these  are  used  for  distilling  Orange 
flowers.  The  Rose  stills  used  at  Kezanlik  hold  about  two-and- 
half  hundredweights.  The  still  is  a  copper  vessel  or  boiler, 
known  as  the  alembic,  broad  at  the  base,  and  becoming 
narrower  towards  the  top,  on  which  is  fitted  the  dome 
or  neck  to  which  is  attached  the  condensing  pipe.  Water 
and  Roses  are  put  into  tbe  alembic,  then  a  fire  is  lighted 
under  it,  and  when  the  water  boils  the  steam  generated  carries 
forward  the  Attar  from  the  Roses  into  the  refrigerator ;  the 
Otto  floats  on  the  condensed  water,  and  is  thus  collected.  On 
an  average  it  requires  3000  lb.  of  blossom  to  produce  1  lb.  of 
Otto — say  16  oz..  Otto  of  Roses  always  being  sold  by  the 
ounce,  which  in  Turkey  is  somewhat  more  than  the  English 
ounce. 
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Baring,  in  his  reporb  on  the  exports  oE  Ronmelia,  recently 
published  by  order  of  the  Government,  says  : — "One  of  the 
chief  manufactures  is  that  of  Attar  of  Roses,  the  average 
annual  amount  produced  being  800,000  '  Mescals  '  of  about 
Itt  dram  each,  at  about  16  picula  the  mescal,  and  the  whole  is 
exported  to  England,  &o.  " 

Mr.  Baring  adds  that  "  one  of  the  effects  of  the  insurrection 
will  be  to  diminish  the  amount  by  about  one-half.  The  village 
of  Dervent  produced  large  quantities  of  this  valuable  perfume, 
but  the  stills  have  been  burnt  or  stolen,  and  it  will  be  years 
before  the  inhabitants  can  replace  them.  In  the  other  villages 
of  the  district  which  have  not  been  burnt  the  insecurity  of  the 
country  renders  it  impossible  for  the  peasants  to  go  to  the 
Rose  field  before  dawn  in  order  to  be  able  to  pick  the  flowers 
when  the  dew  is  on  them."  The  insignificance  of  the  Roses  at 
Dervent  will  be  shown  by  comparing  the  total  production  of 
the  districts.  Dervent  is  a  village  in  Zaaghra,  in  which  there 
are  ten  others.  Let  us  therefore  summarise  the  production  of 
Attar  in  Roumelia,  thus  : — 

ounces. 

Kezanlik :        .    27,770 

Guenpsa 12,064 

Karaja-Bahg 6,144 

Tehirpan    _  ._ 2,592 

Koyoun-Tcpc        .......      1,888 

Pazardjik 1,760 

Yeni- Zaaghra 1,728 

Zaaghra 1,568 

55,520 

This  estimate  is  based  on  the  average  production  of  the  last 
ten  years,  but  in  1866  it  reached  96,000  ounces,  and  in  1872  it 
fell  to  27,200  ounces.  As  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  Attar 
it  may  fairly  be  estimated  when  pure  at  from  25s.  to  30s.  per 
ounce.  In  round  numbers  we  may  therefore  say  that  the  Rose 
farms  of  Roumelia  are  worth  £70,000  to  £80,000  per  annum. 
That  Rose  and  other  flower  farms  could  be  established  in  Fiji, 
Queensland,  and  at  Swan  River  I  have  but  little  doubt,  and  to 
landowners  there  I  commend  the  figures  just  recorded. 

Modes  of  Obtaining  the  Scent. 

Many  flowers,  according  to  the  method  adopted  to  extract 
the  perfume,  yield  more  than  one  scent ;  it  is  so  with  even  the 
same  variety  of  Rose ;  when  distilled  it  furnishes  the  well- 
known  Attar,  and  coming  as  it  does  direct  from  the  flowers, 
one  would  imagine  that  it  would  smell  like  them,  but  it  does 
not ;  it  has  a  very  pleasing  odour,  but  certainly  not  exactly 
that  of  the  Rose,  which  is  only  obtained  by  the  process  of 
enfleiirage  and  maceration.  It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that 
fatty  substances  absorb  scents.  If  we  spread  very  clean  grease 
— say  a  butter  made  of  a  mixture  of  lard  and  beef  suet— upon 
a  plate,  then  sprinkle  freshly-gathered  scent-yielding  flowers 
upon  it  and  cover  the  whole  with  another  plate,  leaving  them 
thus  together  for  a  few  hours,  the  butter  will  absorb  the 
odorous  particles,  and  become  itself  fragrant;  again,  if  the 
butter  be  melted  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible  and  flowers  be 
put  bodily  into  it  and  left  there  for  a  time,  the  grease  also  in 
this  way  becomes  scented  ;  the  former  is  called  the  enfleurage 
process,  the  latter  the  maceration.  Roses  are  treated  by  these 
joint  operations,  but  some  other  flowers  for  practical  reasons 
are  worked  by  one  or  the  other  only.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Var,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France,  an  important  industry  in  this 
direction  exists.  Farms  for  the  growth  of  flowers,  and 
vast  laboratories  for  their  manipulation  are  to  be  found 
at  Grasse,  Cannes,  and  Nice,  where  Roses  are  cultivated 
in  a  very  similar  manner  to  that  already  described,  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  form  themselves  into  hedges,  as 
in  Roumelia.  During  the  flowering  season  the  air  is  laden 
with  fragrance,  and  women  and  children  gather  the  blossoms, 
which  they  place  in  little  panniers  like  anglers'  baskets  hung 
over  the  shoulder ;  they  are  then  carried  to  the  laboratory  and 
weighed,  the  weighing  determining  the  earnings  of  the  little 
garnerers.  In  the  laboratory,  anticipating  the  harvest,  great 
quantities  of  the  butter  have  been  collected,  melted,  washed,  and 
clari&ed.  The  success  of  this  process  depends  on  the  absolute 
purity  of  the  grease,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  effect  this  end 
the  fat  being  repeatedly  melted  with  a  good  bulk  of  alum,  salt, 
and  nitre ;  then  it  is  washed  over  and  over  again  with  plain 


water,  and  Rose  and  Orange  water ;  finally,  it  is  again  melted 
with  a  little  gum  benzoin.  The  butter,  thus  purified,  loses  all 
traces  of  its  animal  origin  ;  it  is  odourless  as  the  purest  water, 
but  wonderfully  ready  to  absorb  fragrance  from  scent-yielding 
substances  near  it.  In  each  laboratory  there  are  several  thou- 
sand chassis  (sashes),  or  fi'amed  glasses,  upon  which  the  grease 
to  be  scented  is  spread,  and  upon  these  the  blossoms  are 
sprinkled  or  laid;  the  chastis  en  verre  is,  in  fact,  a  frame  with  a 
glass  in  it,  as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  window-sash,  except 
that  the  frame  is  2  in.  thicker,  so  that  when  one  chassis  is  placed 
on  another  there  is  a  space  of  4  in.  between  every  two  glasses, 
thus  allowing  room  for  blossoms  ;  each  chassis  or  sash  is 
about  2  ft.  long  and  18  in.  wide.  The  Roses  are  changed  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  as  may  be  convenient ;  the  same  butter 
remains  in  the  cJiassis  for,  say,  about  two-thirds  of  the  time 
during  which  the  Roses  are  in  bloom ;  but  each  time  fresh 
flowers  ai-e  put  on  it  is  "  worked,"  that  is,  serrated  with  a 
palate  knife,  so  as  to  present  a  new  surface  to  the  flowers  ;  the 
butter  being  inflowered  in  this  way  for  the  given  time,  is  then 
scraped  off  the  several  cliassis  and  liquefied  in  an  appropriate 
vessel  placed  in  a  hot-water  bath.  Fresh  Roses  are  then  put 
into  the  liquefied  grease,  and  there  they  remain  for  a  few 
hours  ;  then  the  butter  is  carefully  strained  into  a  similar 
vessel,  to  which  fresh  flowers  are  added,  and  this  operation — • 
maceration — is  repeated  until  the  end  of  the  Rose  season ; 
finally,  the  butter  is  again  strained  and  poured  into  tin 
canisters.  When  cold  it  has  a  most  delightful  and  natural 
scent  of  Roses,  and  is  now  fit  for  exportation  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Olive  oil  can  be  inflowered  in  a  similar  way  to  butter,  but  in 
place  of  glass  the  frames  are  filled  with  coarse  wire  gauze  ; 
these  ai-e  called  chassis  en  fir.  Upon  the  wire  net  is  laid  a 
iitoJIeton,  or  very  thick  cotton  fabric  resembling  the  fluffy 
towel  now  in  use,  soaked  with  fine  oil ;  after  continuous  chang- 
ing of  the  blossoms  the  molletons  are  folded  together  and  the  oil 
is  squeezed  out  by  the  aid  of  a  screw  press  ;  then  this  same  oil  is 
slightly  warmed  and  charged  with  fresh  fiowers  for  many  days' 
and  finally  strained ;  it  is  then  ready  for  sale.  Both  the  butter 
and  the  oil  acquire  a  good  colour  through  the  pollen  of  the 
flowers,  but  no  tint  is  communicated  by  the  petals. 

The  Perfume. 

In  order  now  to  obtain  the  scent  of  the  Rose  in  the  form 
used  forscentiug  handkerchiefs,  we  have  to  infuse  the  inflowered 
butter  or  oil  in  strong  alcohol,  that  is,  a  spirit  containing  not 
less  than  90  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solid  butter  has 
to  be  cut  up  fine  or  granulated  under  what  may  be  termed  a 
Macaroni  press  ;  it  is  then  put  into  the  spirit  and  there  allowed 
to  remain  for  several  days.  If  oil  be  used,'it  must  be  shaken 
up  daily  with  the  spirit,  the  result  being  that  the  spirit 
extracts  all  the  odour  from  the  fatty  body  and  becomes  itself 
"  perfume,"  while  the  grease  on  the  other  hand  becomes 
odourless.  As  a  rule,  it  requires  5  lb.  of  blossoms  to  inflower 
1  lb.  of  grease,  and  8  lb.  of  the  best  of  this  is  used  to  every 
gallon  of  alcohol.  The  spirit  comes  away  from  the  butter 
quite  bright,  of  a  pretty  pale  emerald  colour.  To  every  gallon 
of  Rose  perfume  thus  made  must  be  added  1  oz.  of  Roumelia 
Attar,  and  in  this  way  the  finest  Rose  scent  is  obtained. 
Numerous  valuable  products  are  got  from  the  Rosa  centifolia 
and  the  Rosa  damascena,  but  their  manufacture  is  too  tech- 
nical for  description  in  The  Gahden. 

Hughenden  Souse,  Chisivick. 


Godetia  Lady  Altemarle.— A  correspondent  writes  (see  p.  113)  in  some- 
what glowing  terms  of  the  beauty  of  this  new  hardy  annual,  and  without 
doubt  it  is  a  charming  plant ;  but  it  only  displays  its  beauties  ia  sunny 
weather.  I  have  to  complain  regarding  it  that  it  has  not  received,  before 
being  sent  out,  the  selection  that  it  deserves,  inasmuch  as  I  find  quite  one- 
third  of  the  plants  to  be  tall  and  branching,  whilst  the  others  are  very  dwarf 
and  compact;  this  diversity  naturally  spoils  its  value  as  a  bedding  plant. — D. 

Pentstemon  secimdiflorus. — This  is  ahandsome  blue-flowered  Pentstemon, 
taller  than  P.  Justus,  and  of  similar  habit  to  P.  glaber  and  P.  speciosus.  It 
differs  from  both  these  species,  however,  in  its  long  one-sided  raceme  of  flowers, 
the  corolla  being  about  Ij  in.  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  clear  blue  internally, 
and  of  purplish-blue  externally.  It  is  as  hardy  as  P.  Isetus,  and  succeeds  in 
ordinary  soil,  blooming  the  second  season  from  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
subalpine  districts  of  Colorado. — W.  Thompson,  Ipstcich. 
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Chrvsanthemums  Gkapied. — At  ths  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
I  observed  the  other  day  what  to  me  seemed  to  be  a  novelty  in 
Chrysauthemam  growing,  viz.,  over  200  fine  plants  worked  as 
standards  on  3-ft.  stems,  several  sorts  which  bloom  simultaneously 
being  grafted  into  one  head.  Only  one  plant  was  grown  in  this  way 
last  year,  but  the  effect  which  it  produced  was  so  striking  tis  to 
indnoe  Mr.  Turner  to  caltivate  Chrysantheaiams  largely  in  that 
manner. — D.  S.  B. 

The  Rose  Farms  of  Roumblia. — The  article  which  we  publish 
to-day  by  Dr.  Piesse  deals  in  part  with  the  very  interesting  culture 
of  Roses  for  the  extraction  of  their  scent  in  that  now  unhappy 
country,  Roamelia.  Dr.  Piesse's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub. 
jeot  makes  his  article  useful  at  a  time  when  various  very  incorrect 
statements  about  it  are  frequently  published. 

RHEXtA  viRGiNioA. — This  "  Meadow  Beauty,"  as  now  seen  in  the 
Fulham  Nurseries,  is  very  attractive.  The  plants  are  dwarf  and 
profusely  flowered,  and  being  planted  in  moist,  sandy  soil,  they  look 
as  if  they  would  continue  in  bloom  for  a  long  time  to  coaie.  A 
coloured  illustration  of  this  plant  will  be  found  in  The  Garde?j, 
Vol.  Xr.,  p.  294— S. 

A  New  Campanula  (C.  flexuosa). — This  is  now  in  full  flower,  and 
has  been  so  for  some  weeks  on  the  rockwork  in  the  York  Nurseries. 
The  flowers,  which  are  bright  purple,  are  saucer-shaped,  measure 
nearly  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  borne  on  slender,"  wiry,  much- 
branched  stems  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  height.  The  specimen  inw  in 
flower  is  a  very  fine  one,  having  over  300  blooms  on  it.  It  is  a  sun- 
loving  plant,  and  thrives  in  loam  and  limestone,  which  should  be 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
loam. — R.  P. 

Hypericum:  hircinum. — This,  one  of  the  showiest  of  late  summer 
and  autumn  flowering  shrubs,  is  just  now  a  feathery  mass  of  light 
green  leaves  thickly  plumed  with  golden  blossoms.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  family,  it  is  rabbit-proof,  an  important  qualification  in  these 
days,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  wild  garden  and  woolland  shrubbery  ; 
it  grows  about  8  ft.  high,  and  its  only  drawback  is  the  unpleasant 
smell  of  goat  which  it  diffuses  before  coming  into  flower.  This  is 
perceptible  at  a  distance  of  several  feet ;  therefore,  it  should  not 
be  planted  close  to  a  dwelling-house. — Salmomioeps. 

The  Deli  in  Hyde  Park. — This  is  tastefully  arranged  this  year ; 
the  groups  "  held  together"  better  than  before.  The  tropical  plants 
look  very  well.  A  few  bits  of  colour  perhaps  would  have  improved 
matters,  especially  in  the  distance.  We,  however,  trust  that  this 
culture  of  the  tender  tropical  plants  for  the  open  air  will  not  be 
increased  in  our  public  gardens.  Every  day  adds  to  oar  riches  in 
hardy  plants  that  require  no  hothouses  and  furnish  as  fine  effects  as 
any  tropical  plants.  If  we  go  beyond  hardy  plants,  it  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  such  subjects  as  Ohamaerops  exoelsa,  the  New  Zea- 
land  Flax,  and  the  Palmetto  Palm.  These  are  hardy  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  large  specimens  might  be  placed  in  the  open  air  about 
Loudon  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  tropical  species,  which 
languish  out-of-doors  for  a  short  time  with  us. 

The  New  Early  Peaches  in  1877. — Considerable  interest  has 
been  excited  North  and  South,  as  to  which  Peach  would  eventually 
prove  earliest.  Prominent  among  the  quick. maturing  varieties  are 
Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Rivers,  and  Early 
Louise.  Careful  inquiry  in  Yirginia  and  North  Carolina  elicits  the 
fact  that,  planted  side  by  side,  there  is  really  little  difference  in  the 
season  of  ripening  between  Amsden's,  Alexander,  and  Beatrice,  but 
that  Amsden's  is  the  handsomest  and  best  of  the  three.  Early  Rivers 
is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  but  rather  later,  coming  in  witii  Hale's 
Early,  although  greatly  superior  in  quality  to  that  famed  variety. 
Under  glass,  when  grown  with  especial  care  and  skill,  all  of  the 
foregoing  have  proved  exceedingly  fine  j  and  if  forced  Peaches  will 
pay  at  all,  we  certainly  have  in  the  foregoing  a  valuable  list  to 
select  from.  We  hear  also  favourable  accounts  of  Early  Louise,  yet 
as  it  is  later  than  its  near  relative,  Early  Beatrice,  it  may  not  prove 
so  valuable. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  Sokrel  Tree  (Andromeda  arborea). — We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  A.  Waterer,  of  Knaphill,  for  free-flowering  specimens  of  this  fine 
tree-like  shrub  now  coming  into  bloom  and  bearing  many  racemes  of 
Lily.of-the-Talley.like  blossoms.  We  learn  from  the  "  American 
Agriculturist "  that  "  in  its  native  country  it  ia  valuable  for  the  fruit, 
which  hangs  on  until  winter.  It  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and 
southward,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  Massachusetts.  One  of  its  great 
merits  is  that  though  it  will  grow  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  it  will 


bloom  when  only  l  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  serves  either  as  a  shrub  or  a 
tree.  Our  reason  for  mentioning  it  now  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage  in  autumn.  This  year,  when  our  autumn  colours 
have  been  much  less  brilliant  than  usual,  by  far  the  most  brilliant 
display  of  colour  that  we  have  seen  has  been  made  by  our  clump  of 
Sorrel  tree.  The  foliage  began  to  turn  a  dull  red,  and  finally  blazed 
out  in  the  most  intense  of  crimsons,  almost  dazzling  when  the  sun 
shone  upon  it.  The  tree  has  another  good  property — ^the  leaves 
remain  on  a  long  while  after  they  change,  and  we  have  this  year 
enjoyed  their  brilliancy  for  between  two  or  three  weeks.  The  Sorrel 
tree  is  one  that  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  really  choice  trees  and  shrubs." 

The  California  Buckeye. — We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any 
reader  for  good  racemes  of  flower  of  this  tree,  iBsculus  californica. 

The  Huon  Pine  (Dacrydium  Pranklini)  at  Longleat. — This  most 
graceful  Pine  is  now  very  beautiful  in  the  open  air  at  Longleat,  where 
it  is  quite  hardy  and  bears  fruit.  It  has  attained  a  height  of  31  ft. 
The  grEcef ul  twine-like  branchlets  are  of  a  beautiful  grass  green. 

AspiDiUM  fragrans. — Perns  under  all  circumstances  are  beautifu 
and  generally  popular,  but  when  sweet-scented  as  this  is,  they  are 
doubly  valuable.  Messrs.  Osborn  have  several  plants  of  this  Aspidium, 
the  fronds  of  which,  in  addition  to  their  beanty,  which  is  great,  are 
almost  as  fragrant  as  Violets.  Though  not  entirely  new  this  Fern  ia 
as  yet  very  rare. — S. 

Fuchsia  gracilis  at  Kensington. — Large  bushes  of  this  outdoor 
Fuchsia  are  very  attractive  just  now  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  South  Kensington  ;  they  are  growing  on  banks  and  other 
raised  surfaces  in  positions  from  which  their  branches  droop  over  the 
dwarf  terrace  walls.  Thus  situated  they  have  a  graceful  effect ; 
but  they  are  also  very  effective  when  planted  in  hollow  tree  stumps 
and  placea  of  that  kind. — S. 

A  Pretty  Combination. — One  of  the  most  effective  combinations  of 
colour  for  the  wild  garden  may  be  obtained  by  grouping  together 
Clematis  Flammula,  C.  Hendersoni,  and  C.  Viticella  rubra  grandiflora. 
If  these  be  allowed  to  scramble  unrestricted  over  old  roots  or  dead 
trees,  their  white,  blue  and  olaret-coloured  flowers  intermixed  will  be 
found  to  be  strikingly  pretty.  Being  all  plants,  too,  that  will 
succeed  near  towns,  they  might  be  largely  [used  for  draping  balconies, 
porches,  &o.,  and  even  for  covering  ordinary  walls. — C.  S. 

Passiflora  prinoeps. — This  well-known  Passion-flower  is  unsur. 
passed  for  training  under  the  roofs  of  greenhouses  or  conservatories, 
for  although  generally  considered  a  stove  plant,  it  will  flourish  per. 
fectly  in  a  much  cooler  temperature  than  that  of  a  stove.  In  one  of 
the  glass  houses  of  the  Fulham  Nurseries,  plants  of  this  Passion, 
flower  have  been  in  blossom  ever  since  Christmas,  and  their  long 
drooping  spray,  laden  with  bright  star-like  flowers,  intermixed  with 
other  flowering  and  ornamental.leaved  plants,  as  may  be  seen  here, 
is  very  effective. — S. 

Disfigurement  of  the  Water  in  Rege.nt's  Park. — A  long  line 
of  ugly  black  posts  with  chains  attached  stretches  through  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  reaches  in  the  ornamental  water  in  Regent's 
Park,  and  spoils  its  effect.  The  chains  and  posts  wore,  we  under, 
stand,  placed  in  this  position  in  order  to  prevent  people  landing  from 
boats  in  a  private  garden.  This,  however,  if  allowable,  might  have 
been  equally  well  secured  by  placing  the  posts  near  the  shore.  It  ia 
surely  wrong  to  mar  the  effect  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  in  this 
manner. 

Myosotis  Imperatrice  Elizabeth. — This  is  one  of  the  most  valu. 
able  of  Porget.me.nots,  inasmuch  as,  unlike  other  kinds,  it  will 
remain  in  bloom,  if  properly  attended  to,  during  the  whole  summer. 
AH  that  is  required  is  to  keep  the  decayed  blossoms  regularly  picked 
off  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  seed.  Thus  treated,  the 
plants  will  continually  throw  up  young  growths,  all  of  which  will 
produce  in  profusion  little  compact  trusses  of  pretty  dark-blue 
blossoms,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  button-hole  or  other 
small  bouquets.  We  saw  a  quantity  of  it  the  other  day  in  good 
condition  in  Messrs.  Carter's  Nursery  at  Sydenham,  where  it  is  used 
with  good  effect  aa  an  edging  plant. 

RoTAL  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Summer  Show  in  1878. 
— This  is  to  take  place  in  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington  on  Tues. 
day,  May  23,  and  will  remain  open  until  the  evening  of  Friday,  May 
31.     Schedules  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary. 

Pelargoniuji  Society. — This  Society  has  juat  issued  its  balance 
sheet  for  1876-7,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  annual  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £88  123. ;  that  the  amount  of  prize  money  distributed 
amongst  exhibitors  on  June  19  was  £87  2a.  6d. ;  and  that  the  Society 
haa  a  'talance  in  hand  of  £42  6a.  8d. 
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HARDY  LILIES. 
As  the  time  is  at  hand  when  hulbs  have  to  be  ordered,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  hoivever  beautiful  nearly  all  the 
known  LiUes  are,  some  oi:  them  are  extremely  fastidious  ;  but 
there  is  a  rare  choice  of  beauty  among  those  which  are  easily 
cultivated,  and  no  one  can  go  wrong  iu  growing  the  following 
with  ordinary  care,  especially  avoiding  digging  in  manure  with 
the  bulbs,  though  they  accept  it  gratefully  as  a  top-dressing 
liberally  applied  after  being  established  a  year.  The  only 
manure  to  be  dug  in  at  the  time  of  planting  is  rich  peat  and 
sand,  one-third  of  the  latter.  This  is  advisedly  called  manure. 
Liliura  auratum  in  light  soils  is  all  the  better  for  a  top- 
dressing  of  clay  put  on  dry  and  broken  small.  L.  Szovitzi- 
anum,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  is  given  in  Tub  Gahden,  Vol. 
IX.,  p.  Got,  is  a  gorgeous  early-flowering  kind  of  easy  culture. 
L.  tigrinum,  though  very  common  in  some  districts,  is  rarely 
seen  in  others,  though  easily  grown  in  all ;  for  splendour  of 
colour  and  exquisite  form,  this  old  Lily  is  unsurpassed.  L.  can- 
didum  is  equally  common,  yet  unsurpassed  for  purity.  No  flower 
presents  a  better  contrast  than  that  of  the  golden  stamens  and 
snowy  perianth.  L.chalcedonicum,  pure  scarlet,  grows  in  any  soil, 
but  revels  in  peat  and  sand  ;  there  is  a  pure  white  form  which 
I  have  not  yet  obtained.  L.  testaccum,  cxcelsum,  or  isabel- 
linum — a  delicate  apricot  or  nankeen  colour,  with  golden 
anthers,  is  easily  grown,  and  very  distinct;  it  prefers  peat 
and  sand.  Of  L.  Thunbergianum  tliereare  many  varieties,  the 
best  being  the  deep  crimson  and  carmine  dwarf  sort.  L. 
speciosum,  which  is  quite  hardy,  succeeds  beautifully  in  loam 
and  peat.  Dr.  Wallace  has  given  such  complete  directions  for 
growing  Lilies  that  the  only  excuse  for  oflering  these  notes  is 
that  so  many  persons  have  been  disjppointed  in  attempting  to 
grow  delicate  kinds  such  as  L.  longiflorum,  Thomsonianura, 
and  others,  that  the  really  easily-grown  species  should  be 
better  known.  It  should  be  remembered  that  bulbs  of  nearly 
all  Lilies  occasionally  lie  dormant  a  whole  season,  and  push 
out  luxnri.antly  the  following  summer.  Salhoniceps. 


NOTES  PROM  KEW. 
As  hag  been  before  stated  in  "  The  Gaudex,"  the  Orchid  collection 
at  Kew  is  certainly  much  better  in  point  ot  cultivation  than  it  wag  a 
few  years  ago.  At  present,  in  addition  to  several  species  of  mere 
botanical  interest,  there  are  in  bloom  some  fine  examples  of  Cattleya 
orispa,  also  a  plant  of  the  rare  Dendrobium  bigibbum,  the  handgomest 
of  Augtralian  Dendrobea,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
cultivate.  Itg  flowers  are  fairly  large,  and  ot  a  fine  rogy-purple  colour. 
The  only  plant  in  the  Palm  house  that  struck  ua  ag  worthy  of  special 
mention  at  the  present  moment  is  Solanum  venuatum,  a  species 
similar  to,  bnt  finer  than  S.  jaaminoides.  It  hag  large  drooping 
panioleg  of  beautifully. tinted,  pale-blue  flowers.  The  individual 
blooms  are  aboat  the  same  size  as  in  the  last-named  species  ;  like  that, 
too,  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  large  llusa  Ensete  is  about  to 
flower,  and  as  a  consequence  ig  fast  losing  its  freahnesg  and  beauty. 
In  the  old  Lily  house  two  splendid  Cannas  are  planted  out  in  one  of 
the  wet  tank. beds;  one  (C.  flaocida)  has'green  leaves,  very  large 
yellow  flowers,  and  is  a  much  smaller  plant  than  C.  limbata,  which 
has  attained  a  height  of  9  ft. ;  its  leaves  are  very  large,  dark  green, 
and  banded  with  chocolate.  The  first  ia  from  Carolina,  the  other  from 
Brazil.  We  also  meet  with  Alatonia  aericea  in  the  same  house.  This 
ia  by  no  meana  one  of  the  least  handaome  members  of  the  Peri- 
winkle family ;  itg  beautiful,  puro  white  star-like  flowers  speak 
highly  in  its  favour.  It  comea  from  the  Indian  .\rchipelago,  and  any 
treatment  that  will  suit  Vinca  rosea  and  its  allies  will  do  for  this. 
There  are  many  fine  Amaryllids  scattered  about  in  the  cooler  houses, 
perhaps  the  most  showy  being  Hippeastrum  splendens  ;  its  large,  deep 
red  flowers,  with  whitish  bars  running  down  the  perianth  aegmenta, 
produce  a  fine  effect.  Hedychium  Gardnerianum  ia  planted  out  in 
No.  -i.  Where  room  can  be  allowed,  thia  plant  will  certainly  pay  for 
it.  Fritz  Midler,  who  haa  obaerved  the  Hedyohiuma  in  Brazil,  aaserts 
that  some  are  perfectly  sterile  with  their  own  pollen  ;  they  are  ferti. 
lized  by  pollen  brought  on  the  wings  of  butterflies,  and  deposited  on 
the  protruded  stigmas  during  the  fluttering  of  the  insects  about  the 
flowers.  The  herbaceous  department  containa  much  to  admire  Juat 
now.  In  the  small  pond  dedicated  to  aquatica  we  observe  four 
American  planta  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in  every  place  where 
water  plants  can  be  grown  eaaily.  They  are  Thalia  dealbata,  Juatieia 
pednuouloaa,  Pontederia  ccerulea,  and  Peltandra  virginica.  All  are 
perfectly  hardy.  The  first-named  ig  generally  cultivated  as  a  stove  or 
greenhouse  plant ;  it,  however,  thrives  thoroughly  well  planted  out 


under  water  like  any  ordinary  aquatic.  Clematis  Davidiana  is 
floweriug  near  a  wall.  This  species  ia  nearly  allied  to  C.  tubulosa; 
like  that,  it  haa  heada  of  pale  blue  flowers,  and  large  trifoUolate 
leavea ;  the  stem  is  herbaceous  (except  at  the  baae  where  it  ia  rather 
woody),  attaining  a  height  of  little  more  than  2  ft.  This  species  waa 
recently  introduced  from  China  into  the  Paris  Jardin  dea  Plan  tea. 
The  three  moat  beautiful  Grasaes  at  present  to  be  seen  in  the  Kew 
collection  are  Sorghum  halepenae  (from  South  Europe),  the  Mexican 
Panicum  bulboaum,  and  a  very  fine  Feather  Grasa  (Stipa  pappoaa). 
The  stems  of  the  first-named  are  about  6  ft.  high,  with  nnmeroas 
drooping  leaves  from  1-^  ft.  to  2  ft.  long,  and  nearly  1  in.  broad  at 
the  widest  part.  The  next  is  a  light,  airy-looking  species,  very 
graceful,  of  a  totally  different  style  from  the  last,  less  in  all  its 
parts.  All  three  would  answer  exceedingly  well  ag  single  specimens 
on  lawns.  G. 


HARDY     SURE-BBAEIlNG     APPLES. 

^Y^E.^'  the  reports  of  fruit  on  all  sides  are  so  unfavourable,  and 
Apples  are  represented  by  a  few  kinds  only  which  are  bearing 
plentifully,  it  ia  well  to  consider  what  sorts  should  form  the  bulk  of 
our  coUectiona.  In  the  reports  that  have  been  published,  it  is  obser. 
vable  that  certain  kinds  are  producing  fairly  well  in  nearly  every 
district;  and  after  travelling  through  this  county  (Woroeatershire) 
for  many  miles,  peering  into  orchards  in  all  directions,  I  find  the  best 
Apples  to  be  Lord  Sufiield,  Cellini,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Devonshire 
Qiiarrenden,  the  last  easily  diatingnished  among  others  by  itg  bright, 
showy  appearance.  In  every  case  the  trees  ot  thia  kind  are  loaded  ; 
though  not  a  large  Apple,  it  keeps  well  till  January.  Cellini,  which 
seldom  fails,  can  be  had  in  good  condition  as  late  as  May  ;  I  have 
exhibited  them  in  that  month  sound  and  fresh.  It  is  a  safe  practice 
to  let  an  orchard  consist  of  dwarf  trees,  and  to  plant  largely  of 
those  hardy  kinda  which  fruit  annually  without  fail.  I  had  charge 
of  a  large  collection  of  Apples  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
every  season  certain  kinds  bore  abundantly,  and  had  to  bo  thinned 
and  propped  up  by  stakes.  The  credit  of  such  uniform  success  waa 
however,  due,  to  my  predecessor,  who  had  laboured  for  seventeen 
years  in  an  untoward  northern  climate,  with  an  altitude  of  300  ft. 
above  the  gea,  exposed  to  east  and  north-east.  In  the  first  instance 
he  changed  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  garden  soil  by  means  of 
draining  and  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  good  loam.  The 
trees  were  planted  above  the  general  ground-level,  staked  securely, 
and  kept  dwarf,  averaging  about  7  ft.  each.  Many  kinds  were 
planted,  proved,  and  found  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  the  locality; 
others,  which  fruited  freely,  were  planted  in  larger  quantities 
— dozens  of  some  kinds,  and  often  when  there  were  scarcely  any 
Apples  in  the  district,  these  dwarf  treea  were  loaded.  Among  the 
beat  kinda  for  the  purpose  were  Stirling  Castle,  King  cf  Pippins, 
Northern  Greening,  Lord  Suffield,  Aitkin's  No.  2,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Keawick  Codlin,  Cellini,  Ringer,  and  Hawthornden.  By  frequently 
lifting  the  roots  piecemeal,  keeping  them  well  up,  giving  liberal 
mulchinga,  and  doing  all  the  pruning  in  the  aummer  montha  (leaving 
little  to  do  in  winter),  these  dwarf  trees  never  were  a  season 
out  ot  the  ten  referred  to  without  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit 
over  the  average  in  aize.  Often  when  the  bloaaomg  seemed  entirely 
destroyed  by  late  frost,  hail,  and  cold  rains,  the  buds,  which  appeared 
to  be  in  a  dormant  state,  would  burst  and  set  a  heavy  crop.  I  have 
always  advocated  planting  such  hardy  kinds  in  great  numbers  and 
treating  them  on  the  spur  system.  Last  season  I  planted  about  100 
maiden  trees  of  [these  kinds,  and  numbers  are  fruiting  freely  this 
year.  M.  T. 


Rudbeckia  bicolor. — Few  gardeng  are  without  gome  represen- 
tiitive  of  this  showy  genus,  but  no  species  with  truly  annual  roots 
hag  hitherto  been  available.  In  Rudbeckia  bicolor  this  desideratum 
is  supplied.  It  unites  a  dwarf  branching  habit  of  growth  with  the 
effective  contrast  of  colour  afforded  by  a  bright  yellow  ray  and 
blackish  purple  disc.  It  grows  about  1-i  ft.  high,  having  a  hairy 
stem  with  numerous  spreading  branches,  and  oblong,  blunt  leaves 
obscurely  serrated,  the  flowers  being  terminal,  on  long  grooved  foot- 
stalka,  and  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  reaembling  cloaely  those  ot  the 
well. known  Rudbeckia  speoioaa.  The  blackish  disc  ia  at  first  globose, 
but  becomes  at  length  conical,  the  rays  consist  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
florets  of  an  orange  yellow  colour,  which  continue  some  time  in 
perfection.  A  form  ot  this  plant  exists  in  which  the  ray  is  marked 
with  brown  near  the  baae.  It  is  ot  easy  cultivation  as  a  half-hardy 
annual  in  any  soil,  commencing  to  bloom  in  July,  and  continuing  in 
flower  till  very  late  in  the  autumn.  As  a  free-blooming  and  showy 
annual  it  can  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  horticultural 
world  as  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  ot  Texas. — 
W.  Thompson,  Ipswich, 
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MUSA  ENSETE  IN  BERKSHIRE. 
Tnis  stately  plant  is  proving  as  useful  and  becoming  as 
popular  in  our  gardens  as  those  who  knew  it  long  ago  supposed 
it  would  become.  In  sheltered  nooks  in  the  southern  counties 
it  makes  a  very  fair  growth  in  the  summer.  We  have  lately 
been  struck  ynth  the  health  and  vigour  displayed  by  some 
plants  of  it  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, the  gardener  there,  raised  a  batch  from  seed  (obtained 
through  Messrs.  Hooper),  and  it  is  surprising  to  notice  what 
noble  plants  these  have  become  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months 
from  the  time  of  sowing.  They  were  sown  last  April  twelve- 
months, and  planted  out  early  in  June;  they  became  fine 
plants  during  their  first  summer  and  autumn.  Placed  indoors 
early  last  October  they  remained  throughout  the  winter  in  a 
warra  greenhouse,  and 
were  again  planted  out  in 
June  of  the  present  year. 
They  are  now  forming 
very  fine  young  leaves  as 

yet  rarely  injured  by  the  rm 

wind,  from  which  they  are  ft 

well  protected.  The  plant 
is  as  effective  in  conser- 
vatory or  any  large  glass 
house  in  winter  as  it  is 
out-of-doors  in  warm 
places  in  summer. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AT 

HOME. 

At  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  mighty  Matterhorn 
there  rises  what  in  such 
company  one  calls  a  little 
mountain,  though  its  sum- 
mit is  more  than  9000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  named 
the  Hornli,  an  outwork  of 
the  vast  natural  fortifica- 
tion which  it  adjoins  ;  and 
just  below  it  is  a  small  lake 
called  the  Schwarzsee,  or 
Black  Lake,  with  a  small 
chapel  close  to  its  edge. 
On  the  Schwarzsee 
shoulder,  formed  of  the 
shaly  debris  brought  down 
by  the  melting  snow  from 
the  Matterhorn  and  mo- 
raine of  the  glacier,  which 
is  the  direct  road  from  the 
lake  to  the  Hornli,  several 
rare  plants  grow.  Fore- 
most in  interest  to  myself, 

as  having  never  found  it  before,  was  Saxifraga  biflora.  It  grew 
in  considerable  quantities  amongst  the  slushy  stones  and  mud, 
intermingled  sometimes  with  Campanula  cenisia.  I  must 
own  to  having  been  disappointed  by  it,  especially  in  comparison 
with  its  very  common  kinsman,  8.  oppositifolia,  which  on  the 
higher  ground  round  about  Zermatt  attains  a  point  of  excel- 
lence, in  respect  of  size  of  blossom  and  rich  profusion,  I  have 
never  seen  equalled,  each  little  mountain  rill  being  fringed  with 
it  so  brightly  and  in  such  considerable  patches,  as  in  spite  of 
the  difference  of  dimensions,  to  recall  the  streams  of  Greece, 
and  their  pink  ribbon-borders  of  Oleander.  iBut  S.  biflora 
is  wanting  (such  at  least  as  I  found  it),  in  the  rich  colour  of 
S.  oppositifolia,  and  altogether  though  an  interesting  flower, 
there  was  a  pinched  nngenial  look  about  it,  which  con- 
veyed the  impression  of  its  having  found  the  difficulties  of 
its  struggle  for  existence  too  great  for  it.  Campanula  cenisia 
in  some  degree  lays  itself  open  to  the  same  criticism,  though 
thei-e  is  a  neatness  and  distinctness  about  its  single  flowers, 
which  would  make  it  of  much  value  in  a  collection  of  Alpine 


plants,  if  it  can  be  got  to  establish  itself  there— a  problem 
which,  from  the  sort  of  habitat  I  found  it  in  (and  I  may  add 
the  present  condition  of  the  two  or  three  specimens  I  brought 
home  with  me),  I  am  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative.  Crepis 
jubata  was  another  rare  denizen  of  the  same  locality.  ^  I  have 
no  knowledge  whether  it  has  been  ever  acclimatised  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  its  single,  large,  orange  flower  is  bright  and  showy, 
and  it  is  so  distinct  from  its  allied  species  as  to  be  well  worth 
trying.  But  on  the  same  shoulder  of  which  I  am  speaking 
grew  in  some  abundance  a  plant,  if  not  more  rare,  yet  certainly 
more  beautiful  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  and  highly  prized 
by  those  who  have  carried  on  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  flower- 
hunting  amid  the  higher  elevations  of  tbe  Alps  ;  I  mean 
Britrichium  nanum,  the  queen  of  the  Alps,  as  I  heard  it  desig- 
nated amongst  the  flower-loving  frequenters  of  our  table  d'hote. 
It  is  to  be  found  not  sparingly  on  the  rocky  banks,  so  to  call 
them,  which  overhang  the  loose,  shaly  soil  which  made  a  home 

for  Saxifraga  biflora  and 
its  companions.  It  roots 
itself  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rock,  or  attaches  itself 
to  their  flatter  surfaces, 
but  always — so  far  as  my 
experience  enables  me  to 
decide — growing  horizon- 
tally, and  never,  as  some 
of  its  congeners,  from 
vertical  chinks.  But  the 
Eritrichium  of  the  Zer- 
matt stratifications  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  its 
far  more  perfect  form 
which  it  assumes  on  the 
granite  of  the  Engadinej 
and  probably  elsewhere. 
No  words  can  exaggerate 
its  beauty  when  it  sends 
its  long  slender  tap-root 
into  a  crevice  of  a  granite 
block,  and  thence,  as  I 
have  seen  it  often,  spreads 
its  compact  mass  of  flowers 
of  the  loveliest  sky  blue 
with  scarcely  the  least 
intervention  of  any  particle 
of  leaf.  On  the  softer,  flaky 
schist  of  the  Hornli,  the 
leaves  as  a  rule  occupied 
a  large  part  of  the  surface, 
and  the  brightness  of  the 
blue  was  proportionately 
toned  down.  Is  it  to  be 
cultivated  in  any  degree 
worthy  of  its  merits  in  our 
very  different  climate  ^  I 
am  not  able  to  answer  the 
question  from  either  expe- 
rience or  observation,  but 
it  would  be  worth  any  reasonable  pains  to  succeed ;  and  pos- 
sibly, if  plants  can  be  secured  in  good  condition  and  were 
established  amongst  broken  granite,  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
air  in  the  summer,  and  protected  by  some  equivalent  for  a 
mantle  of  snow  in  the  winter,  success  might  be  attained.  Of 
another  inhabitant  of  the  same  stony  debvls  as  the  8.  biflora 
and  the  rest,  and  its  capacity  for  naturalization,  I  can  speak 
with  some  positiveness,  I  mean  Geum  reptans.  It  grew 
plentifully  amongst  the  loose  shingle  ;  and  I  know  none  of  the 
higher  Alpines  which,  if  treated  kindly,  by  being  planted  in 
grit  and  loam,  with  space  for  the  roots  to  ramble  freely  in, 
and  abundance  of  water,  will  make  a  more  grateful  return. 
The  first  considerable  excursion  generally  made  by  ordinary 
visitors  to  Zermatt  is  one  of  some  three  or  four  hours'  easy 
mountain  ascent  to  the  Riffel,  and  thence  to  the  Gorner  Grat ; 
the  former  a  well-marked  ridge  overhanging  the  little  village, 
the  latter  an  eminence  above  it  of  some  10,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  affording  one  of  the  most  perfect  panoramas 
of  near  snow  mountains  of  the  first  magnitude  to  be  found  in 
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the  Alps.  As  a  district  rich  in  botanical  treasures,  adapted 
for  horticulture,  it  is  probably  unsurpassed.  To  enumerate 
these  would  be  in  part  to  repeat  the  names  of  those  assigned 
to  the  lower  regions  of  the  Matterhorn  ;  a  few  occur  to  me 
which  I  did  not  notice  when  engaged  in  my  explorations  there. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  little  hotel  on  the 
Riffel,  Lychnis  alpina  grew  in  abundance  and  in  great  per- 
fection; little  compact,  rosy  plants,  which  no  horticulturist 
could  ever  improve  in  form  or  habit.  It  seemed  to  prefer  an 
exposed  western  slope,  as  dry  as  could  be  amidst  frequent  mists 
and  rainfalls,  in  good  turfy  loam.  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
English  gardens  half  so  attractive.  As  we  mounted  towards  the 
Gorner  Grat  the  loose  rooky  shingle  was  studded  at  intervals 
with  patches  of  bright-lilac  flowers,  growing  close  to  the 
surface,  and  shading  off  into  white  on  the  one  hand 
and  rose-colour  on  the  other,  which  proved  to  be  Thlaspi 
alpesbre,  if  not  also  rotnndifolium.  I  have  failed  in  bringing 
home  specimens  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to  give  any 
reasonable  hope  of  success  in  cultivating  it,  and  it  may 
help  some  future  collectors  if  I  explain  the  reason  of  my 
failure.  On  July  18,  when,  it  may  bo,  English  people  at  home 
were  wooing  the  cooling  breezes  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  dog 
days,  we  awoke  on  the  [Riffel  to  a  white  world  up  to  our  very 
doors.  A  botanical  excursion  under  such  circumstances  had  a 
touch  of  novelty  about  it.  The  purple  blossoms  of  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia  were  amongst  the  first  to  assert  themselves  ;  then 
a  tuft,  of  yellow  Geura  montonum  would  make  itself  visible, 
and  so  on,  till  by  the  time  folks  in  dear  old  England  were 
sitting  down  to  breakfast  the  sunshine  of  those  clear  mountain 
heights  had  stripped  away  every  vestige  of  the  earth's 
unseasonable  covering.  But  all  my  plants  of  that  morning's 
forage  have  more  or  less  entirely  damped  off.  Though  par- 
tially dried  in  my  tin  box,  and  then  packed  separately  in  paper 
and  dry  Moss  for  home  transport,  the  melted  snow  had  so 
saturated  the  balls  of  earth  that  all  in  this  one  batch  amongst  all 
my  acquisitions  have  turned  out  comparative  failures,  teaching 
me  the  practical  lesson  as  to  the  real  source  of  danger  to  plants 
which  are  to  undergo  several  days'  confinement,  not,  as  most 
would  apprehend,  want  of  moisture,  but  excess  of  it.  But  the 
distinctive  "  thing  of  beauty,"  to  my  mind,  about  the  Riiiel 
was  the  wealth  of  Androsace  Vitaliana,  not  only  colouring  the 
moister  yet  sunny  slopes,  but  repaying  close  inspection  hj  its 
delicacy  and  fragrance.  One  serious  rival  it  had,  indeed,  in  a 
near  relative,  as  unlike  it  as  well  could  be,  both  in  habitat 
and  general  appearance,  but  still  very  beautiful,  though  occur- 
ing  only  scantily,  and  in  the  vertical  and  often  overlapped 
crevices  of  the  steeper  rocks — Androsace  imbricata.  I  found 
this  latter  very  difficult  to  extract  from  its  crannies,  though  I 
see  no  reason  why,  when  got  up  unharmed,  it  should  not  have 
all  its  requirements  supplied  in  a  well-made  English  rock- 
work.  I  never  realised  more  than  on  this  excursion  the 
delightful  independence  of  all  received  arrangements  of 
seasons  to  which  an  Alpine  landscape  may  lay  claim.  A 
few  minutes'  walk  takes  you  from  midsummer,  indicated 
by  the  petalless  stalks  of  hundreds  of  spring-blooming 
plants,  as  we  should  esteem  them,  in  their  several  degrees  of 
seed-bearing,  to  the  freshest  vigour  of  early  spring,  where  the 
same  plants  are  bursting  into  bloom — Anemones,  Lloydias, 
Ranunculuses,  Gageas,  and  so  forth — and  this  not  merely  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  altitude  attained,  but  of  the  change 
from  a  sunny  slope,  from  which  the  snows  have  been  early 
dispelled,  to  one  in  fuller  shade,  where  they  have  lingered.  I 
have  said  little  of  the  Gentians  of  the  Riffel  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  do  I  know  that  there  is  anything  distinctive  to 
report  about  them  ;  I  can  only  confess  in  general  terms  that 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  discriminate  between  some  of  the 
species  which  abound  on  the  higher  elevations,  as  G.  bavarica, 
brachyphylla,  and  imbricata.  Sometimes  what  looks  like  an 
inner  circle  of  petals  disappears  in  a  great  degree  in  more 
fully-developed  blooms  of  the  same  plant,  and  apparent  dis- 
tinctions of  habit  are  clearly  dependent  on  more  or  less 
moisture  or  exposure.  G.  bavarica  evidently  chooses  for  itself 
the  highest  zone,  and  assumes  the  deepest  colour,  while  it  is  the 
least  patient  of  translation  of  the  three.  G.  verna  readily  con- 
forms to  English  habits,  and  so,  as  every  one  knows,  does  G. 
acaulis,  and  what  is  apparently  often  confounded  with  it,  G. 
excisa.     I  know  nothing  of  any  attempts  to  naturalize  in  our 


gardens  the  charming  little  annual,  G.  nivalis  ;  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  of  the  cultivation  amongst  us  of  another  very  elegant 
species  (G.  utriculosa),  which  is  found  in  some  abundance  on 
both  sides  of  the  Zermatt  valley,  branched  like  the  G.  cam- 
pestris,  and  of  a  blue  almost  as  deep  as  that  of  G.  bavarica. 
But  my  store  of  Zermatt  treasures  is  far  from  being  exhausted, 
and  I  have  material  enough  for  at  least  another  contribu- 
tion. Oanonicus. 


The  Edelweiss  in  Scotland. — "  CauonioaB,"  in  his  interesting 
remarks  on  the  flora  of  Zarmatt  (see  p.  125),  asks  what  is  to  prevent 
the  snooeseful  oultivation  oE  the  Edelweiss  in  Britain  ?  There  is  no 
great  diifioalty  in  cultivating  it.  Plants  which  I  broagh  b  from  the 
Engadine  in  1873  have  grown  and  flowered  most  vigoroasly,  both  in 
frames  and  in  the  open  air.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  fastidious,  nor 
does  its  culture  present  any  of  the  diflicalties  attendant  upon  that  of 
many  of  the  Alpine  Primalre.  The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  is 
that  it  should  not  be  shaded  or  overgrown  by  earlier  and  more  robust 
plants,  that  the  drainage  be  perfect,  and  care  be  taken  lest  it  is 
thrown  out  during  the  dormant  period,  when  it  shrivels  into  what 
looks  like  a  little  lump  of  blaok,  decayed  roots  and  leaves. — Salmon:. 

CEPS. 

August-sown  Annuals. — Anybody  for  a  very  trifling  outlay 
may  have  a  gay  garden  next  spring  by  sowing  now  a  few  seeds  of 
the  following  annuals,  viz.,  Nemophila  insignia,  CoUinsia  bicolor, 
crimson  and  white  Candytuft,  Saponaria  calabrica,  crimson  and 
white  Godetia,  Virginian  Stock,  white  and  pink  Silene,  Limnanthes 
Douglasi,  and  Myoaotis  dissitiflora.  It  is  late  for  the  Myosotis,  but 
it  is  better  to  sow  late  than  he  without  it.  I  have  no  occasion  to 
sow  this  now,  for  so  many  self-sown  plants  come  up  that  one  has 
only  to  refrain  from  hoeing  them  up  to  have  plenty  to  plant  anywhere. 
Sow  thinly  either  in  drills  or  broadcast  in  some  open  situation,  and 
transplant  to  their  blooming  quarters  early  in  November,  as  a  good 
early  bloom  cannot  be  ensured  by  late  sowing  and  late  planting. — 
E.  Hobday. 

The  Globe  Artichoke  as  an  Ornamental  Plant. — Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  in  one  of  his  pleasing  stories,  "  The  Gardener  of 
the  Manor,"  describes  how  a  flower  of  this  Artichoke,  placed  on  a 
leaf  of  the  Water  Lily  floating  in  a  large  crystal  vase  astonished  the 
family  of  the  manor  by  its  beauty  and  rarity.  It  is  true  that  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  set  in  when  they  discovered  that  instead  of  being 
the  sacred  Lotus  of  Hindostan  it  was  only  a  common  flower  from  the 
kitchen  garden;  yet  then  the  admiration  in  the  first  instance  was 
genuine.  In  good,  deep  soil,  with  space  enough  for  development, 
the  Globe  Artichoke,  either  as  a  single  specimen,  or  two  or  three 
together,  makes  an  effective  bacbgronnd  plant,  especially  at  this 
season  when  in  flower,  and  one  or  two  of  its  flowers  placed  in  a  vase 
with  plenty  of  foliage  have  a  striking  effect.  The  foliage  of  the 
various  forms  of  Cauna  seems  also  to  set  them  off  to  good  advantage, 
and  they  are  very  lasting  in  water, — E.  Hobday. 


NOTES  A^ID  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PLOWEE  GARDEN. 


Queen  Victoria  Pelargonium  Oat-of-doors.— I  planted  out  Polargonium 
Qaeen  Victoria  last  ilay  against  an  Irish  Tew,  in  light  rich  soil,  and  now 
there  13  not  a  more  showy  Pelargonium  in  the  garden.  It  hag  heen  in  bloom 
ever  since  it  was  planted.  It  ig  a  two-year-old  plant,  and  2  ft.  high. — 0. 
CfllSHOLM,  J^ing's  Road,  Chelsea, 

Blue  Lobelias- — These  have  been  exceedingly  effective  and  continuous  this 
season ;  the  genial  rains  and  moist  atmosphere  have  been  more  conducive  to 
growth  than  seed-bearing,  and  consequently  the  plants  have  not  been 
exhausted.  A  really  good  selection  of  L.  speciosa  makes  a  most  excellent 
border  plant;  bat  for  marginal  edgings  the  more  compact  tiud  called  L. 
pamila  grandiflora  is  all  that  can  be  desired. — J.  Geooji. 

A  New  Erythronium. — The  following  description  of  this  plant  is  by  Mr. 
Sereno  Watson,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences":  —  Erythronium  purpuras cens.  —  Leaves 
undulate,  oblong  to  narrowly  lanceolate,  4  in.  to  6  in.  long  ;  scape  low,  often 
stout,  occasionally  divided,  racemosely  or  somewhat  um  bellately  four  to 
eight  flowered  or  more;  pedicels  very  unequal,  the  upper  becoming  3  in.  to 
4  in.  long ;  flowers  light  yellow,  more  or  less  tinged  with  purple,  deep  orange 
at  base ;  the  lanceolate  segments  spreading,  9  lines  to  12  lines  long  :  anthers 
oblong,  1^  lines  to  2  lines  long,  yellow,  on  very  slender  filaments;  style 
thickened  above, three-lobed  at  the  summit;  capsule  erect,  narrowly  oblong 
and  obtusely  triangular,  faintly  nerved,  1^  in.  long. — E.  granditlorum  var. 
mnltiaorum,  Torrey,  Pac.  R.  Rep.  iv.  93 ;  Baker,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xiv.,  298* 
In  the  Sierra  Nei^ada,  near  DovTnieviUe,  Sierra  Co.  (Dr.  J.  M.  Bigelow),  and 
frequent  in  Plumas  Co.,  whence  fine  specimens  have  been  received  from  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Pulsifer  Ames  and  from  Mrs.  R.  M.  Austin.  Abundantly  distinct  from 
E.  grandiflorum,  and  a  very  pretty  species,  well  deserving  cultivation. 
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THE    PLANT-LORE    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 

iContinued  from  p.  167). 

Vines. 

(1)  Titania-  Feed  him  with  Aprieooks  and  Dewberries, 

AVith  purple  Grapes,  green  Figs,  and  Mulberries. _ 

Midstnnmer  Night's  Dream,  act  iii.,  so.  1 . 

(2)  Menenins.    The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  Grapes. 

Corinlaiiii^,  act  v.,  so.  4. 

(3)  Song.  Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  Vine, 

PJumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne. 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned, 
With  thy  Grapes  our  hairs  be  crowned. 

Antony  and  Cleo2>afra;  act  ii.,  so.  7. 

(4)  Cleopafra.  Now  no  more 

The  juice  of  Egypt's  Grape  shall  moist  this  lip. 

If)t(J.,act  v.,  so.  2. 

(5)  Timon.  Dry  up  thy  Marrows,  Vines,  and  plough-torn  leas. 

Timo7i  of  Athens,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(6)  Timon.      Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  of  the  Grape, 

Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth. 


IMd. 


(7)  Touchstone.  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 

Grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth,  mean- 
ing thereby  that  Grapes  were  made  to  eat  and  lips  to  open. 

As  Yon  Lil;e  It,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

(8)  lago.  Blessed  Fig's  end — the  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of  Grapes. 

Othello,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 


(9)  Lafeu. 


(10)  Lafeu. 


0,  will  you  eat  no  Grapes,  my  royal  fox  ? 
Yes,  but  you  will  my  noble  Grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them. 

All's  JVell  That  Ends  Well,  act  ii.,  so.  1. 


There's  one  Grape  yet. 


Ibid.,  act  ii.,  sc.  3. 


(11)  Cloion.    I  was  in  "  The  Bunch  of  Grapes,"  where,  indeed,  you  have 

a  delight  to  sit. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii-,  sc.  1. 

(12)  Constahle,  Let  ns  cfuit  all 

And  give  our  Vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Henry  V.,  act  iii.,  sc.  5. 

(13)  Burgundy.    Her  Vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 

tJnpruned,  dies. 

Our  Vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges. 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness. 

Ihid.,  act  v.,  sc.  2. 

(14)  Mortimer.     And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  Vine 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. 

1st  Henry  VI.,  act  ii.,  so.  3. 

(15)  Cranmer.    In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 

Under  his  own  Vine  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

Henry  VIII.,  act  v.,  sc.  5. 

(16)  Oranmer.    Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror. 

That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant, 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  Vine  grow  to  him. 

Ibid. 

(17)  Lear.  Now  our  joy. 

Although  the  last,  not  least,  to  whose  young  love 
The  Vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy 
Strive  to  be  interessed. 

King  Lear,  act  i.,  sc.  1. 

(18)  Arviragus.    And  let  the  stinking  Elder,  grief,  entwine 

His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  Vine. 

Cymbeline,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 

(19)  Adriana.    Thou  art  an  Elm,  ray  husband,  I  a  Vine, 

Whose  weakness  married  to  thy  stronger  state 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  act  ii.,  so.  2. 

(20)  Qonzalo.        Bound  of  laud,  tilth,  Vineyard,  none. 

Tempest,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 

(21)  Iris.  Thy  pole-clipt  Vineyard. 

Ihidj.,  act  iv  ,  sc.  1. 

(22)  Ceres.        Vines  with  clustering  bunches  growing. 

Plants  with  goodly  burden  bowing. 

Ibid. 

(23)  Richmond.  The  usurping  boar. 

That  spoils  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  Vines. 

Kichard  III.,  act  v.,  so.  2, 


(24)  Isabella.    He  hath  a  garden  circummured  with  brick, 

Whose  western  side  is  with  a  Vineyard  back'd  ; 
And  to  that  Vineyard  is  a  planched  gate. 
That  malces  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key  : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door, 
Which  from  the  Vineyard  to  the  garden  leads. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  iv.,  sc.  1. 

(25)  For  one  sweet  Grape,  who  will  the  Vine  destroy  ? 

Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Besides  these  different  references  to  the  Grape  Vine,  some 
of  its  various  products  are  mentioned,  as  Raisins,  wine,  aqua- 
vitEB  or  brandy,  claret  (the  "  thin  potations  "  forsworn  by  Fal- 
staff),  sherris-saok  or  sherry,  and  malmsey.  But  none  of  tliese 
piissages  gives  us  much  insight  into  the  culture  oE  the  Vine  in 
England,  the  whole  history  of  which  is  curious  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  Vine  is  not  even  a  native  of  Europe,  but  of  the  East, 
whence  it  was  very  early  introduced  into  Europe ;  so 
early,  indeed,  that  it  has  recently  been  found  "  fossil  in  a 
tufaoeous  deposit  in  the  south  of  France  "  (Darwin).  It  was 
no  doubt  brought  into  England  by  the  Romans.  Tacitus, 
describing  England  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  says 
expressly  that  the  Vine  did  not,  and,  as  he  evidently  thought, 
could  not  grow  there.  "  Solum,  prEEter  oleam  vitemque  et 
cretera  calidioribus  terris  oriri  sueta,  patiens  frugum,  fascun- 
dum."  Yet  Bede,  writing  in  the  eighth  century,  describes 
England  as,  "  opima  frugibus  atque  arboribus  insula,  et  alendis 
apta  pecoribus  et  jumentis  Vineas  etiam  quibusdam  in  locis 
germinans." 

From  that  time  till  the  time  of  Shakespeare  there  is  abundant 
proof  not  only  of  the  growth  of  the  Vine  as  we  now  grow  it 
in  gardens,  but  in  large  Vineyards.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times 
"  a  Vineyard"  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in  various  docu- 
ments. Edgar  gives  the  Vineyard  situated  at  "  Wecet,  with 
the  Vinedressers"(Turner'3  "Anglo-Saxons").  Domesday  Book 
contained  thirty-eight  entries  of  valuable  Vineyards ;  one  in 
Essex  consisted  of  six  acres,  and  yielded  twenty  hogsheads  of 
wine  in  a  good  year.  There  was  another  of  the  same  extent 
at  Ware.  (H.  Bvershed,  in  "Gardener's  Chronicle.")  So  in 
the  iSormau  times,  "  Giraldus  Oambrensis,  speaking  of  the 
Castle  of  Manorbeer  (his  birthplace),  near  Pembroke,  said  that 
it  had  under  its  walls,  besides  a  iish-pond,  a  beautiful  garden, 
enclosed  on  one  side  by  a  Vineyard  and  on  the  other  by  a  wood, 
remarkable  for  the  projection  of  its  rocks  and  the  height  of  its 
Hazel  trees.  In  the  twelfth  century  Vineyards  were  not  un- 
common in  England"  (Wright). 

In  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  I  suppose  that  most  of  the  Vines 
in  England  were  grown  in  Vineyards  of  more  or  less  extent, 
trained  to  poles.  These  formed  "  the  pole-clipt  Vineyards  "  of 
No.  21,  and  are  thus  described  by  Gerarde — "  The  Vine  is  held 
up  with  poles  and  frames  of  wood,  and  by  that  means  it 
spreadeth  all  about  and  climbeth  aloft ;  it  joyneth  itselfe 
unto  trees,  or  whatsoever  standeth  next  unto  it  " — in  other 
words,  the  Vine  was  then  chiefly  grown  as  a  standard  in  the 
open  gi'ound. 

There  are  numberless  notices  in  the  records  and  chronicles 
of  extensive  vineyards  in  England,  which  it  is  needless  to 
quote ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  memory  of  these 
Vineyards  remains  not  only  in  the  chronicles  and  in  the 
treatises  which  teach  of  Vine-cultur.e,  but  also  in  the  names 
of  streets,  &c.,  which  are  occasionally  met  with.  There  is 
"Vineyard  Holm,"  in  the  Hampshire  Downs  ;  the  "  Vineyard 
Hills,"  at  Godalming ;  the  "Vines"  at  Rochester  and  Sevenoaks, 
the  "  Vineyards"  at  Bath  ;  and  probably  a  closer  search  among 
the  names  of  fields  in  many  other  parts  would  bring  to  light 
many  similar  instances.* 

Among  the  English  Vineyards  those  of  Gloucestershire 
stood  pre-eminent.  William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  of 
Gloucestershire  in  the  twelfth  century,  says : — "  This  county 
is  planted  thicker  with  Vineyards  than  any  other  in  England, 
more  plentiful  in  crops,  and  more  pleasant  in  flavour.  For 
the  wines  do  not  offend  the  mouth  with  sharpness,  since  they 
do  not  yield  to  the  French  in  sweetness  "  (De  Gestis  Pontif., 
book  iv.).  Of  these  Vineyards  the  tradition  still  remains  in 
the  county.     The  Cotswold  Hills  are  in  many  places  curiously 

*  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  reader  of  Thb  QAKDajf  who  would  inform  me 
of  any  places  named  after  the  Vine.— H.  N.  E, 
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marked  with  a  succession  of  steps  or  narrow  terraces  ;  these 
are  traditionally  the  sites  of  the  old  Vineyards,  bat  the  tradi- 
tion cannot  be  fully  depended  on,  and  the  formation  of  the 
terraces  has  been  variously  accounted  for.  By  some  they  are 
3 apposed  to  be  natural  formations,  but  wherever  I  have  seen 
them  they  appear  to  me  too  regular  and  artitioial ;  nor,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  does  the  oolite,  on  which  formation  these  ter- 
races mostly  occur,  take  the  form  of  a  succession  of  narrow 
terraces.  There  seems  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  that 
the  ground  was  formed  into  these  terraces  with  very  little 
labour,  ii.nd  that  they  were  utilised  for  some  special  cultivation, 
and  as  likely  for  Vines  as  for  any  other.  It  is  also  certain  that 
as  the  Gloucestershire  Vineyards  were  among  the  most  ancient 
and  the  best  in  England,  so  they  held  their  ground  till  within 
a  very  recent  period.  I  cannot  And  the  exact  date,  but  some 
time  during  the  last  century  there  is  "  satisfactory  testimony 
of  the  full  success  of  a  plantation  in  Cromhali  Park,  from 
which  ten  hogsheads  of  wine  were  made  in  the  year.  The  Vine 
plantation  was  discontinued  or  destroyed  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  with  the  rector  on  a  claim  of  the  tythes  "  (Radge's 
"  History  of  Gloucestershire").  This,  however,  is  not  quite  the 
latest  notice  I  have  met  with,  for  Phillips,  writing  in  18-0, 
says  : — "There  are  several  flourishing  Vineyards  at  this  time 
in  Somersetshire ;  the  late  Sir  AVilliam  Basset  in  that  county 
annually  made  some  hogsheads  of  wine,  which  was  palatable 
and  vvell-bodied.  The  idea  that  we  cannot  make  good  wine 
from  our  own  Grapes  is  erroneous ;  I  have  tasted  it  quite 
equal  to  the  Grave  wines,  and  in  some  instances,  when  kept 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  it  has  been  drunk  as  hock  bj'  the 
nicest  judges  "  ("  Pomarium  Britannicum").  It  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Phillips  had  told  us  the  exact 
locality  of  any  of  these  "  flourishing  Vineyards,"  for  I  can 
nowhere  else  find  any  account  of  them.  At  present  theexperi- 
ment  is  again  being  tried  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  at  Castle 
Coch,  near  Cardiff,  to  establish  a  Vineyard,  not  to  produce 
fruit  for  the  market,  but  to  produce  wine ;  and  as  both  soil  and 
climate  seem  very  suitable,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  wine 
will  be  produced  of  a  very  fair  character.  Whether  it  will  be  a 
commercial  success  is  more  doubtful,  but  probably  that  is  not 
of  much  consequence. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  the  English 
Vineyards,  because  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  Vineyards, 
like  the  cultivation  of  the  Satiron,  is  a  curious  instance  of  an 
industry  foreign  to  the  soil  introduced,  and  apparently  for 
many  years  successful,  and  then  entirely,  or  almost  so,  given 
np.  The  reasons  tor  the  cessation  of  the  English  Vineyards 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  a  change  in 
the  seasons,  and  have  supposed  that  our  summers  were 
formerly  hotter  than  they  are  now,  bringing  as  a  proof  the 
Vineyards  and  English-made  wine  of  other  days.  This  was 
Parkinson's  idea.  "  Our  yeares  in  these  times  do  not  fall  out 
to  be  so  kindly  and  hot  to  ripen  the  Grape  to  make  any  good 
wine  as  formerly  they  have  done."  But  this  is  a  mere  asser- 
tion, and  I  believe  it  not  to  be  true.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
quite  as  good  wine  could  now  be  made  in  England  as  ever  was 
made,  and  wine  is  still  made  every  year  in  many  old-fashioned 
farmhouses.  But  foreign  wines  can  now  be  produced  much 
better  and  much  cheaper,  and  that  has  caused  the  cessation  of 
the  English  Vineyards.  It  is  true  that  French  and  Spanish 
wines  were  introduced  into  England  very  early,  but  it  must 
have  been  in  limited  quantities,  and  at  a  high  price.  When 
the  quantities  increased  and  the  price  was  lowered,  it  was 
well  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the  A'"ine  for  some  more  certain 
crop  better  suited  to  the  soil  and  the  climate,  for  it  must  always 
have  been  a  capricious  and  uncertain  crop.  Hakluyt  was  one 
who  was  very  anxious  that  England  should  supply  herself 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  without  dependence  on 
foreign  countries,  yet,  writing  in  Shakespeare's  time,  he 
says: — "It  is  sayd  that  since  we  traded  to  Zante, 
that  the  plant  that  beareth  the  Coren  is  also  broughte 
into  this  realme  from  thence,  and  although  it  bring 
not  fruit  to  perfection,  yet  it  may  serve  for  pleasure,  and  for 
some  use,  like  as  our  Vines  doe  which  we  cannot  well  spare, 
although  tlie  climat  so  colde  will  not  permit  tis  to  have  good 
wines  of  them"  ("  Voiages,"  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  166).  Parkinson 
says  to  the  same  effect — "  Many  have  adventured  to  make 
Vnieyards   in   England,  not  only  in  these  later  days  but  in 


ancient  times,  as  may  well  witness  the  sundry  places  in  this 
land,  entituled  by  the  name  of  A'ineyards,  and  I  have  read 
that  many  monasteries  in  this  kingdom  having  Vineyards  had 
as  much  wine  made  therefrom  as  sufficed  their  oovents  year  by 
year,  but  long  since  they  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  know- 
ledge how  to  order  a  Vineyard  is  also  utterly  perished  with 
them.  For  although  divers  both  nobles  and  gentlemen  have 
in  these  later  times  endeavoured  to  plant  and  make  Vineyards, 
and  to  that  purpose  have  caused  Frenchmen,  being  skilfull  in 
keeping  and  dressing  A'ines  to  be  brought  over  to  perform  it, 
yet  either  their  skill  faileth  them  or  their  Vines  were  not  good, 
or  (the  most  likely)  the  soil  was  not  fitting,  for  'ihey  could 
never  make  any  wine  that  was  worth  the  drinking,  being  so 
small  and  heartlesse,  that  they  soon  gave  over  their  practise." 
There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  of  the  modern  culture  of 
the  Vine,  or  its  many  excellent  varieties.  Even  in  Virgil's 
time  the  varieties  cultivated  were  so  many  that  he  said — • 

Sed  uequQ  quam  multa)  species,  nee  uomina  quae  sint 
Est  nuraeras  ;  ueque  enim  nutnero  comprendere  refert ; 
Qaem  qui  scire  velit,  Lybici  velit  tequoris  idem 
Dissere  quam  multae  Zephyro  turbentur  arenjB  ; 
Aut  ubi  navigiis  violentior  incidit  Euru3 
Nosse  quot  lonii  veniaut  ad  littoi'a  fluctus. 

Georgica  ii.,  103. 

And  now  the  number  must  far  exceed  those  of  Virgil's  time. 
"The  cultivated  varieties  are  extremely  numerous;  Count 
Odart  says  that  he  will  not  deny  that  there  may  exist  through- 
out the  world  700  or  800,  perhaps  even  1000  varieties ;  but  not 
a  third  of  these  have  any  value "  (Darwin).  There  are  the 
Grapes  that  are  grown  in  our  hothouses ;  some  also  of  a  fine 
quality  are  produced  in  favourable  years  out-of-doors.  There 
are  besides  these  a  few  which  are  grown  as  ornamental  plants. 
The  Parsley-leaved  Vine  (Vitis  laciniosa)  is  one  that  has  been 
grown  in  England,  certainly  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
for  its  pretty  foliage,  its  fruit  being  small  and  few  ;  it  makes 
a  pretty  covering  to  a  wall  or  trellis.  The  small  Variegated 
Vine  (V^itis  or  Cissus  heterophyllus  variegatus)  is  another 
very  pretty  Vine,  forming  a  small  bush  that  may  be  either 
trained  to  a  wall  or  grown  as  a  low  rockwork  bush  ;  it  bears  a 
few  Grapes  of  no  value,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  Besides  these 
there  are  several  North  American  species,  which  have  hand- 
some foliage,  and  are  very  hardy,  of  which  the  Vitis  riparia  or 
A^igne  des  Battures  is  a  desirable  tree,  as  "  the  flowers  have  an 
exquisitely-fine  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Mignon- 
ette" (Don).  I  mention  this  particularly,  because  in  all  the 
old  authors  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  sweetness  of  the  Vine 
in  all  its  parts,  a  point  of  excellence  in  it  which  is  now  generally 
overlooked.  Lord  Bacon  reckons  "  Vine  flowers  "  among  the 
"  things  of  beauty  in  season  "  in  May  and  June,  and  reckons 
among  the  most  sweet-scented  flowers,  next  to  Musk  Koses 
and  Strawberry  leaves  dying,  "  the  flower  of  the  Vines  ;  it  is 
a  little  dust,  like  the  dust  of  a  bent,  which  grows  upon  the 
cluster  in  the  first  coming  forth."  And  Chaucer  says — 
"  Scorners  faren  like  the  foul  toode,  that  may  noughte  endure 
the  soote  smel  of  the  Vine  roote  when  it  flourisheth"  ("The 
Persone's  Tale  "). 

Nor  must  we  dismiss  the  Vine  without  a  few  words  respect- 
ing its  sacred  associations,  for  it  is  very  much  to  these  asso- 
ciations that  it  has  been  so  endeared  to  our  forefathers  and 
ourselves.  Having  its  native  home  in  the  East,  it  enters 
largely  into  the  history  and  imagery  of  the  Bible.  There  is 
no  plant  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  always  with 
honour,  till  the  honour  culminates  in  the  one  great  similitude, 
in  which  our  Lord  chose  the  Vine  as  the  one  only  j^lant  to 
which  He  condescended  to  compare  Himself — "I  am  the  true 
Vine  !"  No  wonder  that  a  plant  so  honoured  should  ever 
have  been  the  symbol  of  joy  and  plenty,  of  national  peace  and 
domestic  happiness.  H.  N.  Ellacombe. 

CTo  be  continued). 


Phellodendron  amurense,  a  very  hardy  ornamental  tree,  flowered  la«,t 
season  at  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  It  has  been  there  fifteen  years,  so  it 
is  quite  hardy.  Tbe  pant  is  dicecion?,  an'l  a  na'ive  of  Mandschuria.  It  ffrowa 
in  iLB  native  habitat  at  oOft.  high,  and  has  a  trunk  1  ft.  thick,  with  a  corky  bark. 
It  is  .allied  to  Ptelea  and  Xanthoxylon.  Prof.  Sargent  contributes  a  fuller 
note  on  the  subject  to  the  April  "  American  Naturalist." 
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CAPER  PLANTS. 
BEGABDEDin  the  light  of  ornamental  plants,  Capers  do  not  rank 
highly  in  the  estimation  of  many;  nevertheless  several  species, 
as  Tvell  as  those  of  allied  genera,  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
their  large  and  showy  flowers.  Most  of  the  Capers  are  plants 
of  a  shrubby  nature,  and  are  characterised  by  two  little  re- 
curved spines  seated  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves.     The  fruit  is 


upon  which  writers  and  commentators  have  differed  so  widely 
that  great  doubts  exist  as  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  plants. 
The  Caper  plant  grows  abundantly  in  the  south  of  Europe,  on 
the  shores  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  besides 
being  found  naturally  in  these  countries  growing  on  walls  and 
rocks,  it  is  also  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of   Prance,  Italy,  and  Sicily ;  and  it  is  from  the  last- 


elevated  upon  a  long  gynophore,  and  the  mark  or  scar  of  the 
fallen  petals  is  very  distinct  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Irrespective 
of  any  interest  the  plants  may  have  in  themselves,  the  history 
of  some  and  the  uses  of  other  species  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  a  few  words  about  them.  It  was  at  one 
time  endeavoured  to  be  proved  by  Dr.  Koyle  that  the  Hyssop 
of  Scripture  was  identical  with  the  common  Caper  (Capparis 
spinosa);  but  the  identification  of  biblical  plants  is  a  subject 


named  country  that  we  get  our  principal  supply  of  Capers. 
The  flowers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  figure,  are 
borne  on  single  stalks  rising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the 
petals  being  of  a  delicate  light  pink  colour,  and  the  numerous 
stamens  longer  than  the  petals;  the  flower-buds  form  the 
Capers  oE  commerce,  which  arc  so  well  known  as  a  pickle, 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  Caper  sauce.  In  some  parts,  however, 
the  young  fruits  arc  used  in  a  similar  way.     The  plants  begin  to 
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flower  in  the  early  part  o£  the  summer  and  continue  flowering 
almost  successively  till  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  or  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  The  flower-buds,  which  are  gathered 
while  they  are  in  a  very  young  state,  are  plucked  every  morn- 
ing and  thrown  at  once  into  casks  of  salt  and  vinegar.  This 
harvesting  goes  on  during  the  whole  flowering  period,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  the  Capers  are  sorted  carefully  by  hand, 
according  to  size  and  colour ;  those  of  the  smallest  tize  and  of 
the  brightest  green  are  considered  the  best,  aud  are  known  as 
Nonpareils,  the  second  quality  being  called  Capucines  ;  these 
are  again  pub  into  vinegar  in  small  glass  bottles,  and  after 
being  securely  fastened  down,  are  packed  in  cases  for  exporta- 
tion. Those  packed  in  barrels  are  those  that  are  left  remain- 
ing after  the  above  selections  have  been  made,  and  fetch  a 
lower  price. 

CArrARis  spiN'osA,  under  several  distinct  varieties,  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  India — in  the  Punjab,  Sciude,Guznar,  north-west 
Himalaya,  &o.,  ascending  in  the  inner  arid  valleys  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  12,000  ft.  Dr.  Brandis  says  that  in  India  the  time  of 
flowering  varies  according  to  the  locality  and  elevation.  In 
the  Peshawur  valley  and  the  trans-Indus  territory  it  flowers 
from  April  to  July,  the  fruit  ripening  about  November,  while 
in  the  inner  Himalaya  it  flowers  from  June  to  October.  The 
shrub  is  described  as  being  in  India  strikingly  handsome, 
owing  to  its  large  flowers,  long  purple  stamens,  and  the  long- 
stalked  ovary  protruding  from  among  them.  The  buds  are 
not  used  in  India  as  they  are  in  Europe,  though  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be,  as  the  plant  flowers  freely. 
The  fruits,  however,  are  pickled  and  eaten  both  in  Scinde  and 
the  Punjab.  Goats  and  sheep  ai-e  particularly  fond  of  the 
leaves  and  ripe  fruits.  We  have  flowered  the  Capparis  spinosa 
freely  in  a  large  pot  of  light  soil,  with  brick  rubbish  inter- 
mixed. This  Caper  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  grow  in  this 
country.  There  probably  would  be  least  diflioulty  in  growing 
it  on  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse — its  roots  being  in  the 
wall,  as  they  so  often  are  where  it  grows  wild. 

Capparis  apuylla  is  a  branched,  glabrous  tree  or  shrub 
with  brownish-red  or  scarlet  flowers  borne  in  lateral 
and  terminal  fascicles  or  corymbose  racemes.  It  is  very 
common  in  India  through  the  Punjab,  Soinde,  Kajputana,  the 
central  provinces,  the  Dekkan,  also  in  Tiunivelley,  and  North- 
west India  in  the  driest,  hottest  places,  extending  into  Arabia,, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  North  Central  Africa.  The  wood  is  of  a 
lightish  yellow  colour,  very  hard,  close  and  fine-grained,  and 
has  a  distinctly  bitter  flavour,  which  protects  it  from  the  attacks 
of  white  ants.  It  is  used  in  India  for  agricultural  implements, 
rafters  for  houses,  ribs  for  boats,  &c.  It  burns  quickly  with 
a  good  deal  of  flame,  and  leaves  a  quantity  of  ash  ;  throughout 
Borneo  in  North  Central  Africa  a  salt  is  prepared  from  this  ash 
which  is  largely  used  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  remarkable 
that  while  the  flosver-buds  of  the  true  Caper  are  not  pickled 
in  India,  those  of  C.  aphylla  are  so  used  in  Soinde,  while  the 
unripe  fruits  are  cooked  and  eaten,  and  in  both  the  ripe  and 
unripe  states  they  are  prepared  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
made  into  a  pickle  which  has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  and  is 
exported  into  Hindustan.  This  plant  is  the  Capparis  Sodada 
of  Robert  Brown,  and  is  known  in  India  as  the  Karil  or  Kiral, 
in  Arabia  as  the  Sodada,  in  Sinai  as  Lasaf,  and  in  Central 
Africa  as  Suag. — J. 


A  Portable  Hot-water  Boiler.— Good,  portable  hot-water  boilers,  that 
ciu  be  easily  shitted  about  from  place  to  place,  have  not  been  common.  We 
note  that  one  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  by  Smith  &  Lynch,  of 
Boston,  received  6rom  the  judges  the  following  award,  which  is  highly  credit- 
able ;— 1.  Saddle-shaped  boiler  with  good-sized  fire-box,  the  interior  surface 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  deep,  narrow  water-csUs,  projecting 
towards  the  fire,  giving  a  largo  amount  ot  fire  surface,  insuring  prompt  and 
efficient  action  and  consequent  rapid  circulation  of  water.  Construction 
simple,  strong,  and  portable ;  amply  supplied  with  fittings  which  are  readily 
adjusted;  an  excellent  heater.  3.  Adaptability  to  secure  a  combination  of 
hot-water  and  flue  heating,  thereby  economizing  the  products  of  combustion. 
— W.  D.  Brackenridge,  Signature  of  the  Judge.  Approval  of  Group  ot  .Judges— 
George  Thurber,  William  Saunders,  P.  Pentland.— "  Gardeners'  Monthly." 

A  MAN-  who  has  not  much  experience  of  garden-work  suggests  that  for 
laying-out  and  trenching,  which  he  has  lately  tried,  a  cast-iron  back  with  a 
hmge  in  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  spinal  column  now  in  use.  He  is 
of  course  an  American. 


ADJUSTABLE  PLANT  BOXES. 
Vaiuous  oontrivanosa  have  been  proposed  to  allow  boxes  in  which 
plants  are  grown  to  be  taken  away  from  the  balls  of  earth,  so  a3  to 
permit  the  plants  to  be  set  in  the  ground  without  disturbing  the 
roots  ;  and  among  these  we  have  seen  none  so  well  adapted  to  secure 
this  end  as  an  adjustable  plant  box,  invented  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Crandall. 


I 

A. 


Pieces  of  thin  board,  with  dove-tailing,  are  used  for  the  sides  ;  four 

of  these  are  put  together  and  fastened   by  pivots  as  in  fig.  1.     It  is 

but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  to  put  these  into 

the  shape  of  fig.  2,  when  the   box  is  complete. 

As  many  boxes  as  are  desired  are  set  together 

upon  a  board,  which  serves  as  a  bottom   to  all 

of  them.     They  are  then  filled  with  earth,  and 

are  ready  for  the  plants.     In  a  short   time  the 

earth  gets  so  solid,  and  is  so  held   by  the  roots 

of  the  plants,  that   the  box  may  be  lifted,  or 

may   be  taken  quite   away   from    the   ball  of 

earth,  which  will  retain  its  shape.     The  readi. 

ness  with  which   the  plants  may  be  transferred    from  the  boxes  to 

the  open  ground  may  be  seen  at  once,  and  the  plants  are  not  at  all 

disturbed  by  the  operation.     One  advantage  ot  these  boxes  is  their 


Fig  3. 

durability,  and  when  not  iu  use  they  may  be  laid  flat,  as  in  fig.  1, 
tied  together,  and  pat  away  for  another  season.  If  one  chooses  to 
make  a  lighter  box,  it  can  be  done  by  uniting   two   in  the  manner 


Fig.  i. 

shown  in  fig.  3,  and  they  are  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  combina. 
tions,  as  shown  iu  fig.  4;  and  others  will  suggest  themselves  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  use  them  for  a  miniature  window-box. — "  American 
Agriculturist." 


Cooked  Radish  Pods. — I  sowed  this  spring  a  small  border  with 
Radish  seed,  but  owing  to  the  bad  soil  of  a  London  garden,  and  the 
ungenial  weather,  they  produced  no  roots  fit  to  pull.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  few  pods  for  pickling  I  allowed  them  to'  stand,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  pods  produced,  I  had  a  few  of  them 
cooked  as  an  experiment  iu  the  same  way  as  French  Beans,  when  to 
my  surprise  I  found  them  equal  to  marrow  Peas,  and  very  similar  to 
thesmall  Asparagus  sold  in  Covent  Garden  under  the  name  of  "  Sprue." 
In  future  I  shall  always,  after  those  fit  for  pulling  are  used,  leave  the 
remaining  plants  for  this  purpose.  A  useful  property  belonging  to 
Radishes  is,  that  should  the  border  be  wanted  for  other  purposes,  they 
may  be  transplanted  without  any  fear  of  failure. — H.  L. 

Fly  on  Brussels  Sprouts. — A  small  white-winged  fly  which 
attacks  the  Cabbage  tribe  in  great  numbers  is  thus  got  rid  of  by 
Kentish  market  gardeners : — An  old  sack  is  procured,  and  to  each 
side  of  it  is  fastened  a  broomstick  or  strip  of  wood,  to  one  of  these 
is  also  fastened  another  piece  of  sacking  about  1  ft.  wide  which  hangs 
down  and  is  called  a  flapper ;  one  side  of  the  sack  (but  not  the  flap) 
is  painted  over  with  gas  tar,  and  with  one  person  on  eaoh  side  of  the 
bed  of  plants,  this  sack  is  stretched  tightly  and  drawn  along  about 
12  in.  or  15  in.  above  the  plants,  the  flapper  dragging  over  the  plants 
and  disturbing  the  insects,  which  fly  upwards  and  stick  to  the  gas 
tar.  After  this  operation  has  been  performed  a  few  times,  a  bed  of 
plants  half  a  mile  in  length  is  entirely  freed  from  the  pests.  The 
gas  tar  requires  to  be  renewed  several  times  during  the  operation. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

EAELY  PEAES. 
Amongst  early  Pears,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
(see  p.  107),  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  (fig.  1)  musthave  a  fore- 
most place,  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  delicious.  It  is 
also  a  sure  bearer ;  even  this  season,  when  other  kinds  are  so 
scarce,  it  is  producing  a  full  crop.  It  generally  comes  into 
use  about  the  end  of  August,  but  this  season  it  will  not  be 
ready  until  the  middle  of  September.      Like  most  kinds  of 


Fig.  1.— Williams'  Bon  Chri5tien. 

early  Pears  it  will  not  keep  long  after  it  is  ripe,  and  it  is  quite 
spoiled  if  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree.  Doyenne  Boussoch 
(tig.  2),  is  another  good  early  Pear,  which  generally  comes 
into  use  about  the  middle  of  September;  it  has  a _  richly- 
perfumed  flavour,  and  for  an  early  kind  keeps  a  considerable 
time  after  being  fully  ripe  ;  with  us  it  bears  best  on  the  Quince 
stock.  Ananas  de  Oourtrai  (fig.  3)  is  another  excellent  early 
Pear,  which  is  not  so  generally  grown  as  it  should  be ;  it  is 
always  as  large  as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,   and  sometimes 


Fig.  2.— Doyenne  Boussoch. 


Fig.  3, — Poire  Ananas  de  Coartrai. 


larger,  and  it  resembles  that  kind  in  having  a  strongly- 
perfumed  flesh,  though  more  brisk  and  refreshing ;  it  is  not 
such  a  free  bearer  as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  but  it  must  not 
by  any  means  be  classed  amongst  shy-fruiting  sorts.  Other 
good  August  and  September  Pears  are — Beurre  de  I'Assomp- 
tion,  Dearborne  Seedling,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Ambrosia, 
and  Madame  Treyve.  W.  W.  H. 


Figs  in  the  Open  Air. — This  is  the  time  for  laying  the  fonnda. 
tion  for  a  good  crop  next  year,  by  keeping  the  shoots  thin  and  well 
exposed.  Well-ripened  wood  will  pass  through  a  severe  winter 
with  only  a  slight  protection,  where  soft  immature  shoots  would 
be  killed.  All  young  fruits  now  showing  should  be  pinched  off  before 
they  get  any  size,  as  they  can  never  become  useful,  and  only  tend  to 
exhaust  the  trees.  I'igs  in  the  midland  counties  usually  make  more 
wood  than  they  do  in  the  South ;  therefore  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  summer  pruning,  and  it  may  insome  situations  be  occasionally 
necessary — unless  the  roots  are  growing  in  some  circumscribed  posi- 
tion— to  lift  and  shorten  their  points.  Rigid  training  is  not  necessary 
aa  regards  frultfnlness,  and  in  some  instances  it  may  have  quite  a 
contrary  efieot,  but  in  many  gardens  neatness  and  order  are  essential 
requisites ;  therefore  Fig  trees  against  walls  or  buildings  have  to 
submit  to  training  whether  it  suits  them  or  not ;  if  the  shoots  be 


kept  thin  and  laid  in  close  to  the  walls,  the  extra  warmth  radiated 
from  the  bricks  will  help  to  ripen  the  wood.  It  ia  in  cases  in  which 
the  shoots  are  laid  in  so  thickly  that  every  inch  of  surface  is  densely 
covered  with  foliage  that  failure  occurs.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
leave  trees  altogether  untrained  than  to  train  the  branches  so  thickly 
that  neither  air  nor  sunshine  can  have  fair  play.  The  Brown 
Turkey  and  White  Marseilles  are  two  of  the  best  varieties.— E. 
Hobday. 

The  Phylloxera  and  its  Changes. — At  the  August  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  held  in  the  Museum,  Thornhill,  Dr.  Sharp 
gave  an  account  of  the  recent  increase  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
Phylloxera.  M.  Lichtenstein,  of  Montpellier,  and  other  observers 
had  succeeded,  he  said,  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  connected  with 
so  small  an  insect  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  had  made 
out  its  history,  though  some  points  still  remained  to  be  cleared  up. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Phylloxera  is  as  interesting  to  the 
man  of  science  as  it  is  to  the  Vine-grower,  for  it  exhibits  a  series 
of  changes  which  are  without  any  parallel  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  successive  generations,  instead  of  resembling  one  another,  differ 
much,  and  after  a  number  of  generations  have  been  produced  by 
wingless  females,  a  winged  form  appears,  and  by  it  insects  in  a 
stage  of  development  corresponding  to  that  of  the  chrysalis  are  pro- 
duced  instead  of  eggs  being  laid,  and  then  from  these  chrysalida 
are  at  once  produced  the  sexed  individuals;  these  sexed  individuals 
are,  however,  extremely  peculiar,  for  they  are  very  much  smaller 
than  the  individuals  of  the  preceding  generations,  and  are  completely 
without  the  organs  of  the  mouth  that  would  enable  them  to  take 
food.  M.  Lichtenstein  considers  this  series  of  changes  to  be  analo- 
gous  to  cycles  that  are  frequent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

A  Successfal  Cool  Orchard  House. — A  conviction  has  been 
growing  up  in  the  minds  of  many  fruit  cultivators  of  late  that  cool 
orchard  houses,  i.e.,  houses  without  artificial  heat,  are  not  trust- 
worthy, and  that  from  want  of  warmth  frost  penetrates  the  struc- 
ture and  cripples  the  crop  just  when  it  looks  full  of  promise.  This 
has  unfortunately  happened  ;  but  still  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  At  Dawpool,  Birkenhead,  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Ismay, 
there  is  a  cool  orchard  house,  which  was  built  some  fifteen  years  ago 
on  the  Cranston  principle.  It  is  81  ft.  in  length,  21  ft.  in  width,  and 
14  ft.  in  height.  It  is  a  span-roofed  house  standing  by  itself,  with 
one  side  to  the  south-west,  facing  the  sea,  which  is  about  a  mile 
distant.  The  trees,  which  consist  of  Pigs,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  a  few  Reinette  de  Canada  Apples  are  all  potted, 
and  are  growing  in  pots  about  15  in.  in  diameter,  plunged  in 
the  soil  about  two.thirds  their  depth.  Mr.  D.  Bryera,  the  gardener 
at  Dawpool,  states  that  during  the  fifteen  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  trees  were  purchased  they  have  never  missed  carrying  a 
crop,  and  this  year,  every  tree  is  so  heavily  weighted  with  fruit  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  breaking  down.  Plums  are  especially  plentiful ;  and 
the  Cherries,  which  are  now  gathered,  were  an  abundant  crop.  Vines 
are  cultivated  on  the  roof,  the  varieties  being  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Dutch  Sweetwater,  the  bunches  of  which  are  of  good  size,  with 
well-developed,  finely-coloured  berries.  The  trees  have  been  fifteen 
years  in  their  pots  without  having  been  re-potted ;  but  a  top-dressing 
of  rich  soil  is  given  them  every  year  in  October,  and  at  the  time  of 
fruiting  they  are  supplied  with  guano  water.  No  special  precautions 
are  adopted  to  exclude  frost  beyond  shutting  up  the  house  during  the 
time  it  lasts.  The  position  of  the  house  is,  however,  elevated  and 
dry,  and  the  aspect  warm  and  sunny.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  where  conditions  are  favourable  unhealed  orchard  houses  are 
structures  worthy  the  attention  of  fruit  growers. — D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Ripening  the  Wood  of  Fruit  Trees.— The  growth  of  fruit  trees  being 
now  pretty  well  finished  for  the  yeiir,  all  laterals  or  breastwood  remaining 
should  be  removed,  to  allow  the  free  access  of  air  and  sunshine  to  the  main 
leases  on  the  spurs  or  branches  from  which  a  crop  is  expected  next  year.  This 
will  also  at  the  same  time  improve  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  now 
approaching  maturity. — B.  Hobday. 

Another  Use  for  Grapes.— Grapes  will  be  abundant  this  yoar  in  California, 
.and  a  few  Grape-growers  who  have  the  Mission  variety  will  adopt  the  plan  of 
fattening  hogs  on  them,  unless  prices  are  good.  Mr.  Mertes  says  one  of  his 
neighbours,  Mr.  Gould,  has  tried  the  experiment  thoroughly,  and  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  results.  Hogs  will  fatten  as  well  on  Grapes  as  on  corn. 
They  eat  ravenously  when  first  turned  into  the  Vineyards,  bat  soon  become 
fat,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  sleeping  under  the  Vines,  too  fat  to  run 
about.  They  neither  destroy  the  Vines  nor  waste  the  Grapes,  but  pick  up  all 
that  di'op  on  the  ground,  and  the  feed  lasts  much  longer  than  one  would  sup- 
pose who  has  never  tried  the  experiment.  From  the  time  Grapes  are  ripe 
until  after  frost  the  supply  holds  out  unless  the  number  of  hogs  is  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  field.  Two  or  three  hogs  can  be  kept  several  months 
on  each  acre, 
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THE    HERBACEOUS    PHLOXES 

(WITEI   A    COLOURED    FI&URE    OF     PHLOX    BEiUTI    OF    EDINBURGH). 

Drawn  by  H.  HYDE. 
Oe  neglected  plants,  the  Phlox  is  one  o£  the  most  striking 
examples,  and  when  one  considers  with  what  ease  it  can  be 
propagated  and  cultivated,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  use 
has  hicherto  been  made  of  it.  It  can  be  freely  propagated  in 
spring  in  a  little  heat,  and  in  summer  and  autumn  in  a  cold 
frame  or  even  in  the  open  border,  and  it  will  withstand  our 
most  severe  -winters.  It  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
but  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  some  well-rotted 
manure  ;  and  if  the  beds  or  clumps  can  be  mulched  with  the 
same  material  the  plants  will  be  thereby  much  invigorated, 
their  season  of  flowering  lengthened,  and  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  improved.  By  planting  the  early  and  late-fiowering 
varieties  alternately,  the  same  beds  can  be  kept  gay  for  nearly 
four  months.  After  the  plants  have  begun  to  grow,  all  weak 
and  superfluous  shoots  should  be  removed,  leaving  three  or 
four  only  of  the  most  vigorous  on  each  plant.  Herbaceous 
Phloxes  produce  a  pleasing  effect  planted  amongst  Rhododen- 
drons or  other  shrubs,  and  they  can  be  obtaiued  at  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  Gladioli,  Lilies,  and  similar  plants. 
Many  of  them  are  even  useful  for  conservatory  decoration,  as, 
in  addition  to  their  other  good  properties,  some  of  them  are 
delightfully  fragrant.  They  can  be  grown  in  8-in.  or  10-in. 
pocs  plunged  in  the  open  ground,  treated  like  Chrysanthemums, 
and  taken  in  as  required;  for  this  purpose,  two-year-old 
plants  are  most  suitable. 

S tuiimer-flowerliiij  Phlo.vcs. 

The  summer-flowering  Phlox,  P.  sufiruticosa  or  nitida, 
although  introduced  to  this  country  from  Carolina  as  early  as 
ISlS,  exhibited  no  marked  improvement  until  nearly  forty 
years  later;  but  from  that  time  so  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it,  especially  in  the  North,  that  it  has  now,  one 
•would  suppose,  almost  reached  perfection.  While  in  the 
original  the  individual  flowers  had  small  narrow  petals,  and 
■were  produced  so  thinly  as  scarcely  to  show  the  outline  of  a 
spike,  the  most  recent  seedlings  have  massive  spikes  built  up 
of  large  circular  flowers  so  closely  arranged  as  to  overlap 
each  other,  and  of  sufficient  substance  to  stand  the  weather 
•well.  The  accompanying  plate,  somewhat  reduced,  represents 
a  remarkably  perfect  example  of  a  seedling  sent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  which, 
for  size  and  form  of  flower  and  arrangement  of  spike,  is  as 
perfect  as  a  Phlox  could  well  be  expected  to  be.  This  section 
is  extremely  useful  in  the  herbaceous  boi'der  in  June  and  July, 
•when  it  is  in  flower,  coming  as  it  does  between  the  spring 
and  autumn-flowering  sorts.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
twenty-four  of  the  finest  Phloxes  for  competition  at  present 
in  cultivation  (if  only  twelve  be  grown,  those  named  first  will 
be  found  the  best) : — Beauty,  Beautj-  of  Edinburgh,  Brides- 
maid, Conqueror,  Caller  Ou,  George  Eyles,  James  Nicholson, 
Mrs.  P.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  Barton,  Mrs.  Gellatly,  Philip  Pollock, 
William  Mitchell,  Allan  Mc  Lean,  Dr.  Robert  Black,  Duchess 
of  Athole,  Indian  Chief,  Mary  Shaw,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  President, 
Redbraes,  Socrates,  The  Bouquet,  The  Deacon,  and  The  Shah. 
While  the  number  of  competition  varieties  might  be  much 
extended,  any  one  requiring  Phloxes  for  park  decoration 
might  find  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  number  to  three  or 
four  having  clear  and  distinct  colours,  large  spikes,  and  a 
robust  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth ;  and  for  this  purpose 
•we  have  seen  large  clumps  of  'he  following  produce  a 
charming  effect,  viz.: — Bridesmaid,  pure  waxy  white;  Dr. 
Robert  Black,  red;  Mrs.  P.  Guthrie,  white  with  dark  lilac 
eye  ;  and  Mrs.  Ritchie,  rosy  purple. 

Autumn-flowering  Phloxes. 

The  late  or  autumn-flowering  Phlox,  P.  decussata  or  acu- 
minata, was  introduced  from  North  America  a  few  years 
earlier  than  the  P.  sutt'ruticosa,  but  it  appears  to  have  long 
been  neglected  by  growers  in  this  country,  probably  on  account 
of  its  tall  habit  and  lateness  of  flowering,  and  we  are  entirely 
•  indebted  to  Continental  raisers  for  having  taken  it  up  and 
improved  it,  especially  as  regards  colour.     It  has  been  only 


within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  English  cultivators 
have  paid  special  attention  to  this  section,  being  dissatisfied 
partly  witli  the  quality  of  flowers  sent  out,  so  many  of  the 
new  Continental  varieties  being  quite  inferior  to  those  already 
in  the  market,  and  also  because  many  of  the  finer  varieties 
proved  too  delicate  in  constitution  and  their  flowers  too  thin 
to  stand  our  autumn  rains.  British  hybridizers,  having 
already  all  the  best  Continental  kinds,  directed  their  attention 
first  to  improving  the  constitution  and  habit  of  the  plants, 
then  to  obtaining  earlier  blooming  varieties,  having  fiowers  of 
good  substance  and  form.  The  result  of  this  care  has  been 
most  satisfactory,  as  we  have  now  got  flowers  possessing  all 
the  qualities  of  which  many  of  the  imported  varieties  were 
deficient.  No  doubt  many  of  the  Continental  varieties,  when 
seen  at  home,  are  very  beautiful ;  but  for  our  less  favourable 
climate  we  require  flowers  of  a  more  enduring  character. 
The  time  of  flowering  of  this  section  immediately  succeeds 
that  of  the  sufiruticosa  group,  thus  prolonging  the  season  at 
least  two  months  from  the  end  of  July.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  exceedingly  bright  and  varied  colours,  including  all 
shades  from  rich  vermilion  to  pure  white,  some  also  being 
beautifully  striped.  A  selected  list  of  twenty-four  of  the  best 
and  most  distinct  varieties  for  competition  in  this  section  are 
as  follows,  the  first  twelve  being  the  finest,  viz.  : — ooccinea, 
David  Syme,  Gavin  Greenshields,  Jane  Welsh,  Jenny  Grieve, 
Lothalr,  Matthew  Miller,  Mrs.  Keynes,  Monsieur  Rafarin, 
Reve  d'Or,  Robert  Paterson,  William  Blackwood,  Andrew 
Borrowman,  Carnation,  Henry  Cannell,  James  Alexander, 
James  Cocker,  Madame  Yerlot,  Major  Molesworth,  Miss 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Tennant,  Thos.  Chisholm,  Triomphe  du  Pare  de 
Neuilly,  and  William  Veitch.  For  large  beds,  back  lines  of 
borders,  or  for  park  decoration,  the  following  are  the  most 
effective  varieties,  and  can  be  used  according  to  the  shades  of 
colour  required,  viz. : — coccinea,  rich  vermilion  ;  Carnation, 
white  and  spotted  with  purple ;  James  Alexander,  rich  crimson  ; 
Lothair,  bright  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Keynes,  pure  white ;  Robert 
Paterson,  rich  crimson;  William  Blackwood,  rosy  salmon  ; 
Miss  Wallace,  pure  white ;  and  Major  Molesworth,  scarlet,  with 
a  crimson  eye.  G. 


STRIKING  CAMELLIAS  FROM  LEAVES. 
Ir  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  pronounce  with  absolute  certainty  what 
exogenous  plant  exists  which  will  not  grow  from  a  cutting,  provided 
the  cutting  ba  a  portion  of  the  axis,  and  that  it  be  planted  under 
favourable  conditions.  That  numbers  of  the  same  great  division  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  propagated  even  from  leaves  is  au 
interesting  fact  which  of  late  years  has  been  still  more  abundantly 
established  by  the  skilful  operators  of  our  time.  It  is  not  so  very 
long  since  leaf.propagation  was  a  thing  scarcely  dreamed  of,  and 
when  the  only  instance  familiar  or  known  to  us  was  that  afforded  by 
the  so-called  Life  Plant  (Bryophyllnm  calycinnm),  the  leaves  of 
which,  it  laid  upon  a  surface  of  soil,  sand,  or  tan,  produced  a  young 
plant  from  each  of  the  crenatures.  This,  however,  could  scarcely  be 
with  strictness  called  a  leaf  cutting.  The  Gloxinia  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  plant  which  showed  the  capacity  for  emitting  roots  from, 
every  cut  or  fractured  portion  of  the  stalk,  or  framework  of  the  leaf. 
Then  the  succulent  section  of  Begonias,  of  which  B.  Eex  is  the  type, 
showed  themselves  to  be  so  accommodating  in  this  respect  that  a  leaf 
might  be  cut  up  piecemeal,  and  the  least  fragment  would  emit  roots 
and  produce  a  plant.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  then  found  to  be 
quite  amenable  to  leaf-propagation,  and,  later  still,  ingenious  mani- 
pulators have  discovered  that  even  the  Fuchsia  and  small  Melastomads 
are  no  churls  in  this  respect.  Further  examples  might  be  given,  but 
the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of 
plants  of  a  soft,  succulent  character,  even  the  leaf  may  be  calculated 
upon  to  grow  a  plant  from.  In  the  case  of  hard-wooded  plants  the 
matter  is  very  different,  and  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  a 
hopeful  subject  for  propagation  in  the  leaf  of  any  of  them.  And 
yet  we  are  about  to  bring  before  our  readers  a  very  remarkable,  if 
not  altogether  novel,  instance  of  it.  One  would  scarcely  expect  that 
in  the  Camellia  we  could  have  a  subject  for  leaf-propagation.  Tet 
such  is  a  fact,  of  which  only  a  few  days  since  we  had  ocular  demon, 
stratiou  in  the  propagating  house  at  Glasnevin,  where  we  saw  several 
Camellia  leaves  with  quite  a  bushwood  of  roots  from  their  foot-stalks 
luxuriating  in  the  Cocoa-nut  refuse  which  formed  the  striking  medium. 
To  Mr.  Buckley,  who  has  charge  of  this  department,  and  who  is  a 
moat  successful  and  intelligent  manipulator,  is  due  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  to  demonstrate  that  Camellias  may 
be  struck  from  a  leaf. — "  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette." 
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JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES  IN  FLOWER. 
In  tbis  country  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  only  flowers  in  warm  sifcua. 
tions  and  in  exceptionally  hot  Beasong.  Its  blossoms  resemble  those 
of  the  Sunflower,  to  which  the  plant  is  closely  related.  On  the  Con. 
tinent  its  tubers  are  always  in  considerable  demand,  and  before  the 
Potato  became  plentiful  they  were  a  good  deal  in  use  in  this  country. 
Parkinson,  writing  in  1629  says  they  were  then  common  in  London. 
Hence  it  appears  that,  as  the  culture  of  the  Potato  extended  it  gra. 
dually  displaced  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  latter  is  only  grown  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  gardens.     Since 
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Flowering  specimen  of  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

the  failure  of  the  Potato  crops  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  has  been 
strongly  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  that  vegetable,  but  not. 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  its  favour,  it  is 
still  far  from  common,  and  by  no  means  esteemed  so  much  as  it 
aeserves  to  be.  g 


Thinning  Late  Turnips.— To  have  well-shaped  hai-dy  Turnips  to  stand  for 
winter  use.  plenty  of  space  should  be  allowed  them.  Veitch'a  Red  Globe  and 
Orange  Jelly-two  of  the  best  Turnips  for  aU  seasons,  should  be  thinned  to  15 
m.  apart.  The  Black  and  White  Stones,  which  are  also  good  for  late  sowing 
will  not  need  so  much  room:  for  those  kinds  a  sqaare  foot  will  be  sufficient' 

— E.  HOBDAT. 

lettuce  and  Eadive  to  stand  the  'Winter.-In  cold  bleak  situations  a  con- 
siderable  advantage  is  gained  by  planting  these  on  sloping  banks  or  ridges  with 
the  longest  inclination  to  the  south.  They  should  be  formed  in  some  open  airv 
place,  and  being  well  drained,  it  at  the  approach  of  frosty  weather  the  Lettuces 
and  Endive  be  covered  with  dry  Pern  or  Oak  leaves,  they  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  suffer  from  damp,  and  would  blanch  readily  and  be  very  crisp.— 
E,  H0BDAT4 


THE      AMATEUR'S      GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BilNES. 
Evergreen  Hedges,  such  as  Holly,  Yew,  Laurel,  Piivet,  or 
anytihin!^  that  is  kept  cut  into  a  formal  shape,  anrl  that  have  attained 
the  full  size  to  which  they  are  required  to  grow,  should  now  be 
clipped;  there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  carrying  out 
such  an  operation  ;  where  this  work  is  delayed  until  near  the  close  of 
the  year  and  a  severe  frost  ensues,  the  shoots  are  frequently  killed 
back  for  some  distance  beyond  where  cut.  In  the  case  of  any 
hedges  of  this  description  that  are  to  bo  so  far  reduced  in  size  as  to 
necessitate  cutting  back  into  the  strong  wood  that  has  become 
destitute  of  leaves,  the  work  should  not  be  done  until  spring,  as  the 
roots  would  be  thereby  seriously  affected  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  whatever  little  growth  was  made  after  this  time  would  be  so  soft 
as  to  be  unable  to  live  through  the  winter;  in  like  manner  yonng 
Evergreen  hedges  should  not  be  cnC  until  spring,  further  than 
shortening  back  with  the  knife  any  over-strong  shoots  that  are 
taking  too  much  lead.  In  respect  to  young  hedges  of  this  descrip. 
tion,  I  should  by  all  means  urge  their  being  kept  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  gradually  reduced  up  to  the  top,  whiuh  should  be  kept  quite 
narrow.  The  old-fashioned  form  of  hedge,  with  its  perpendicular 
sides  and  square  or  rounded  top,  finds  more  favour  with  some  on 
account  of  its  general  appearance,  but  there  is  no  hedge  (if  we 
except  Beech)  that  will  ever  retain  its  full  strength  iu  the  lower 
branches  where  most  needed,  when  cut  in  this  way. 

Deciduous  Hedges,  in  and  around  gardens  wheie  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  up  an  orderly,  trim  appearance,  and  which  have  attained  the 
full  size  required,  may  also  now  be  clipped.  Young  thriving  hedges 
that  are  not  yet  fully  developed  should  on  no  account  be  cut  until 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  as  the  removal  of  the  shoots  of  anything 
of  a  deciduous  habit  whilst  the  leaves  are  upon  them  has  a  most 
weakening  influence,  and  has  a  far  more  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
plants  than  the  cutting  away  of  the  same  shoots  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  I  frequently  see  amateurs  so  desirous  of  keeping 
everything  so  close  and  formal  as  to  be  in  luced  to  cut  Thorn  hedges 
twice  in  the  year,  that  is,  just  before  midsummer,  and  again  in  the 
autumn  or  winter ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  most  vigorous  examples  of  this  kind  of  fence  grown 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  soil  and  situation,  this  con. 
tinual  clipping,  from  its  exhaustive  tendency,  will  in  the  end  perma. 
nently  injure  the  hedge. 

Box  Edging. — Where  this  was  not  clipped  in  the  spring  it 
should  now  be  done.  There  is  nothing  equals  this  edging  in  appear, 
ance  when  it  is  not  allowed  to  get  too  large,  and  from  its  natural 
slow  habit  of  growth,  with  ordinary  care  in  cutting,  many  years  will 
elapse  from  the  time  of  planting  before  this  occurs.  When  it  has 
once  attained  sufficient  size,  like  a  well-managed  hedge,  it  should 
annually  be  cut  back  to  the  same  point  to  which  it  had  been  pre. 
viously  clipped  ;  by  being  so  trsated  at  first  sight  it  might  be  sup. 
posed  that  it  would  have  for  a  time  after  cutting  a  bare  look,  throuch 
the  old  leaves  in  the  course  of  time  falling  off ;  but  this  does  not 
occur,  as  when  cut  close  the  old  stems  keep  breaking  out  lower  down 
and  are  always  famished  with  fresh  green  leaves. 

Iiawns  and  Shrubberies,  &c.— Through  the lateabundanoeof 
rain  lawns  in  even  the  driest  parts  of  the  country  have  kept  their 
verdure  much  better  than  usual,  and,  as  after  this  time  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  getting  burnt  up,  in  those  places  where  the  mow. 
ing  machine  was  set  early  in  the  summer  so  as  to  leave  the 
grass  a  moderate  length,  it  may  now  be  adjusted  to  out  a  little 
closer,  which  will  render  the  lawn  more  pleasant  to  walk  upon  when 
at  all  damp.  In  places  where  Dandelion,  Plantain,  or  other  weeds 
which  usually  affect  lawns  were  numerous  and  cut  out  in  the  spring, 
the  showery  season  will  have  been  favourable  to  their  again  springing 
up  :  if  they  have  made  their  appearance  cutting  out  should  be  again 
resorted  to,  otherwise  the  labour  already  incurred  will  be  lost,  as  by 
the  spring  they  will  be  almost  as  strong  as  ever,  whereas  if  persist, 
ently  removed  as  often  as  they  appear  their  destruction  is  certain,  as 
no  plant,  including  those  weeds  most  tenacious  of  life,  can  bear 
incessantly  cutting  down  so  low  as  to  remove  the  crown.  I  often 
meet  with  amateurs  who,  on  coming  into  possession  of  gardens  that 
have  been  neglected,  express  a  feeling  that  in  trying  to  exterminate 
weeds,  especially  on  gravel  walks,  they  have  undertaken  a  hopeless 
task,  yet  such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  provided  the  work  is  always 
done  in  time.  Where  one  crop  of  weeds  succeed  another  without  any 
diminution,  it  gives  evidence  of  mistaken  ideas  as  to  their  repro. 
ductive  capabilities ;  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in 
gardening  matters  are  frequently  under  the  impression  that  the  seeds 
of  weeds,  like  those  of  cultivated  crops,  require  to  be  ripe  or  nearly 
so,  previous  to  removal  from  the  parent  plant,  to  enable  them  to  grow; 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  the  seeds  of  great  numbers  will 
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grow  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  while  those  of  an  annual 
character  in  a  very  few  days  after  their  flowers  are  dead  will  be 
possessed  of  germinative  vitality  ;  hence  there  is  no  safe  way  bat 
removing  them  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  large  with  either 
hce,  or  fingers. 

Kitclien  Garden. — All  Potatoes  for  seed  are  much  benefited  by 
being  fully  exposed  in  the  open  air;  the  effect  of  such  treatment  is 
that  the  sprouts  formed  through  the  winter  and  spring  prevlons  to 
planting  have  a  natural  tendency  to  be  much  stouter,  and  conse. 
quently  less  liable  to  be  broken  off  or  injured  in  the  operation  of 
planting  than  when  the  Potatoes  to  produce  the  next  year's  crop  have 
on  taking  up  been  at  once  stored  without  being  subjected  to  this 
greening  process;  but  in  thus  letting  them  remain  in  the  open  air  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  for  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  I  have  always  found  that  any  Potatoes  that  are 
exposed,  even  if  quite  sound  when  taken  up,  soon  become  affected 
with  it;  to  such  an  extent  has  this  occurred  that  on  one  occasion, 
with  a  beautiful  lot  of  Mona's  Pride  that  were  dug  before  there  was 
the  semblance  of  disease  ia  the  neighbourhood,  by  letting  them  lie  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  for  some  weeks  (during  which  time  it 
made  its  appearance)  they  were  so  affected  that  I  did  not  save  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  After  being  greened  in  the  manner  described, 
I  should  recommend  all  Potatoes  intended  for  seed  being  put 
away  in  any  cool  building,  as  clamping  in  all  cases  possible 
should  be  avoided  ;  even  those  that  are  intended  for  planting  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  being  stored  in  a  totally  dark  place,  as  although 
they  can  hardly  have  too  much  light  after  they  begin  to  sprout,  yet 
until  there  is  a  disposition  thus  to  commence  growth,  they  are  just 
as  well  in  the  dark.  The  later  varieties,  especially  the  rank-growing 
American  kinds,  have  in  many  places  been  attacked  by  the  disease  ; 
if  the  weather  continue  dry,  in  all  probability  it  will  not  seriously 
affect  these  later  sorts  ;  but  if  wet  weather  ensue,  I  should  recom- 
mend amateurs  to  look  over  the  tops  every  few  days,  and,  as  soon  as 
ever  they  detect  the  leaves  turning  black  instead  of  dying  off  the 
natural  yellow  colour,  at  once  pull  up  the  haulm  ;  the  disease  is  first 
apparent  on  the  under  leaves  and  stems,  and  if  these  be  removed 
before  it  has  attacked  the  tubers,  the  latter  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ground  to  ripen  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  being  taken  up. 
When  this  pulling  up  of  the  tops  (cutting  off  will  not  do)  is  carried 
out  on  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  leaves,  I  have  invariably 
found  it  effectual ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  after  the  tubers 
are  affected  to  any  considerable  extent.  Many  object  to  removing  the 
tops  in  a  green  state,  under  the  impression  that  the  quality  of  the 
produce  is  injured  thereby  ;  they  will  not  be  quite  so  dry  and  mealy 
when  cooked  as  if  the  tops  had  died  down  naturally  when  non. affected 
with  disease,  but  their  keeping  properties  will  not  be  impaired  in 
the  slightest  degree  ;  and  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  little  deteri. 
oration  in  quality  that  thus  occurs  than  to  sacrifice  the  bulk  of  the 
crop. 

Planting  Coleworts,  &c. — Whatever  ground  is  cleared  from 
Potatoes  or  other  crops  should  immediately  be  planted  with  Cole- 
worts,  late  Green-curled  Kale,  or  other  hardy  vegetables  for  winter 
and  spring.  If  plants  of  these  have  been  prepared  by  pricking  out  in 
a  nursery  bed,  they  will  have  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  if 
removed  with  no  more  mutilation  of  their  roots  than  can  be  avoided, 
and  sufficiently  watered  until  their  roots  have  got  hold  of  the  soil, 
they  will  grow  on  through  the  cooler  autumn  months  to  a  useful 
size  ;  or,  if  preferred,  a  portion  of  ground  newly  cleared  may  still  be 
devoted  to  Turnips,  as  there  is  yet  time,  especially  in  the  south  and 
west  of  the  kingdom,  for  them  to  attain  a  fair  size  before  winter. 

Runner  Beans,  planted  with  a  view  to  keep  on  bearing  bo  long  as 
the  frost  will  permit  them,  should  have  the  ground  well  mulched  with 
manure  ;  this  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  requisite  nutrition  to 
the  roots  to  enable  the  plants  to  continue  bearing ;  without  such 
treatment,  in  late,  mild  autumns  they  get  exhausted  before  the 
arrival  of  frost. 

Dwarf  French  Beans. — Where  these  are  held  in  estimation, 
and  are  required  to  keep  on  bearing  as  late  as  they  can  be  had,  those 
that  were  sown  late  must  have  the  first  Beans  they  produce  picked 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  use,  or  their  ability  to  continue  making 
the  necessary  growth  will  be  curtailed  ;  to  assist  them  in  this,  good 
soakings  of  manure  water  will  be  found  the  most  effective,  for  even 
where  the  ground  has  been  well  enriched  with  solid  manure  liquid 
stimulants  are  of  service  by  acting  immediately  upon  the  roots. 

Peas. — In  open  situations,  where  there  is  a  chance  of  growing 
for  late  gathering  without  their  becoming  affected  with  mildew,  a 
little  manure  put  on  as  a  mulching  for  about  2  ft.  on  each  side  of  the 
rows  and  well  soaked  with  water  will  keep  up  the  vigorous  growth 
essential  to  late  bearing. 


Endive. — A  good  breadth  of  ground  should  be  now  prepared 
whereon  to  plant  the  principal  crop  of  Eadive  for  autumn  use  ;  do 
not  plant  too  closely — 18  in.  between  the  rows  and  15  in.  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows  will  not  be  too  much  for  the  stronger-growing 
kinds,  such  as  Bataviau  and  Large  Green  ;  the  small  French  Curled 
will  do  closer,  but  in  all  oases  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  use  of  the 
hoe. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTEACTS  PROM  MY  DIAKY. 
By  W.  G.  PKAGNBLL. 
August  S7. — Sowing  Blaok-seeded  Brown  Cos,  Stanstead  Park 
and  All  the  Year  Round  Lettuces ;  Eraser's  Broad-leaved  and  Green, 
curled  Endive.  Manuring  and  digging  borders  for  Endive  and 
Lettuce.  Earthing  up  Celery  and  Cardoous  when  the  soil  is  dry  and 
in  suitable  condition.  Gathering  ripa  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears, 
Pigs,  and  Plums,  and  putting  them  away  in  a  dry,  cool  place  to  keep 
a^  long  as  possible.  Watering  Pin33,  newly-planted  Strawberries, 
Endive  and  Lettuce. 

Aug.  28. — Sowing  Intermediate  Stocks  and  Red  and  White 
Turnip  Radishes.  Potting  off  Mrs.  Pollock  and  other  Tricolor 
Pelargoniums.  Staking  Laxton's  Unique  Peas.  Thinning  Spinach. 
Clearing  out  a  pit  ready  for  Cucumbers.  Looking  over  Cadumbers 
and  Melons,  stopping  their  shoots,  and  removing  dead  leaves,  &o. 
Watering  Vine  borders,  Peach  trees,  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  and 
Carrots. 

Aug.  29. — Sowing  Sweet  Basil  for  winter  use  and  Mustard  and 
Cress  in  succession.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Viola  Blue  Perfection 
and  Golden  Gem  under  handlights  against  north  wall.  Planting  a 
small  breadth  of  Lseks  for  spring  use.  Thinning  out  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  closely  stopping  their  shoots.  Pilling  in  all  Cauli. 
Sower  drills,  giving  them  a  good  earthing.  Forking  over  the  ground 
between  Cabbage  plants.  Gathering  Green  Gage  Plums  and  Murello 
Cherries  for  preserving.  Watering  late-sown  Peas,  Dwarf  Beans, 
Celery,  Endive,  and  Lettuce. 

Aug.  30. — Sowing  Turnips.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Heliotropes, 
Cupheas,  and  Ageratums.  Transplanting  Wallflowers,  Antirrhinums, 
and  Cauliflowers.  Giving  all  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  a  good 
syringing  where  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Gathering  Tomatoes  and 
Devonshire  Quarrenden  Apples.  Spawning  a  new  Mushroom-bed 
and  preparing  more  manure  for  another.  Digging  up  ground  pre. 
viously  occupied  by  Peas  for  planting  with  Coleworts.  Giving  Peach 
trees  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  a  good  soaking  with 
water  at  the  roots. 

Aug.  31. — Potting  off  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  and  Cucumber  plants. 
Putting  in  cuttings  of  Salvia  splendens  and  Lobelia  pumila.  Cutting 
back  and  nailing  Roses  on  walls.  Clearing  off  Peas  and  heavily 
manuring  the  ground,  afterwards  digging  it  up  roughly  to  remain 
through  the  winter.  Gathering  Victoria  Plums  and  Noblesse  Peaches 
for  preserving.  Thinning  Turnips,  Spinach,  and  Lettuce.  Watering 
Pines,  late-planted  Strawberries,  Cauliflowers,  and  Carrots. 

September  1. — Potting  seedling  Cyclamens.  Planting  Endive 
and  Lettuce  under  the  walls.  Weeding  Strawberries  and  cutting  off 
the  runners  which  were  laid  in  pots.  Emptying  and  refilling  the 
Grape  bottles  with  spring  water  with  a  little  charcoal  added.  Cut. 
ting  and  stacking  away  turf.  Gathering  Lord  Suffield  Apples  and 
Jargonelle  Pears.  Watering  Cauliflowers,  late-planted  Celery,  Let. 
tuces,  and  Endive.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Pears,  Figs,  and  Plums. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

CiENATloxs  AND  PicoTEES. — Layering,  the  principal  means  by 
which  the  propagation  of  these  is  effected,  should  now  be  pushed  on 
without  delay.  For  convenience  in  carrying  out  the  operation,  and 
indeed  for  general  safety.  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  grown  in  large 
pots,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  layering  is  an  easy  matter,  and  it 
can  be  performed  without  exposure  to  weather,  for  the  plants  in  pots 
can  be  carried  into  a  shed  and  the  work  performed,  in  comfort.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  the  foremost  authority  in  the  matter  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  states  that  it  is  most  important  not  to  proceed  with  the 
work  until  the  layers  are  ripe,  and  it  is  equally  important  not  to 
delay  it  until  they  have  become  hard.  The  necessary  shading  of  the 
flowers  (when  the  plants  are  grown  to  supply  blooms  for  exhibition 
purposes)  usually  causes  the  layers  to  become  somewhat  drawn  and 
soft,  and  in  order  to  harden  them,  the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  as  soon  as  the  bloom  has  faded.  Some  sorts  produce  a 
good  quantity  of  Grass,  others  but  very  little,  and  sometimes  these 
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spare  producers  include  the  best  varieties.  "  Remove  from  each  layer 
the  leaves  up  to  the  third  joint,  counting  from  the  top,  which  can 
generally  be  easily  effected  with  a  slight  horizontal  rift ;  but  if  the 
layers  be  soft,  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  must  be  used,"  or  else  there 
is  danger  of  the  shoot  snapping  asunder.  Next  "  remove  all  dead 
and  decaying  leaves,  and  about  an  inch  of  the  old  soil  from  the  sur. 
face  ;  the  latter  should  be  replaced  with  a  compost  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  clean  sand,  which  must  be  well 
incorporated  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Take  the  layer  between 
the  left  forefinger  and  thumb,  hold  it  firmly,  and  thrust  the  point  of 
the  layering  knife  partly  through  the  second  or  third  joints,  as  the 
layer  may  be  more  or  less  firm  ;  bend  up  the  top  until  the  joint  thus 
out  opens  freely ;  press  it  pently  into  the  soil,  and  secure  it  firmly 
there  by  means  of  a  peg.  The  pegs  for  which  I  have  a  preference 
are  those  made  from  the  common  Fern,  which  if  out  in  the  autumn 
when  thoroughly  matured,  and  used  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  care, 
will  last  two  seasons.  Pegs  made  from  a  partly. worn  Birch  broom 
also  do  exceedingly  well.  When  finished,  water  slightly  with  a 
watering-pot,  to  which  a  fine  rose  has  been  attached.  It  may  also  be 
well  to  mention  here  that  as  water  can  only  be  supplied  through  a 
fine  rose  after  the  layering  is  completed,  it  is  needful  to  take  care 
that  the  ball  of  soil  be  made  thoroughly  moist  before  commencing  to 
work.  Carefully  shelter  from  brilliant  sunshine  and  heavy  winds 
until  the  rooting  process  has  commenced."  There  are,  however, 
many  plants  growing  in  borders,  and  when-these  are  layered,  the  soil 
should  first  of  all  be  loosened  about  the  plants,  and  some  fine  soil 
added,  as  in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots,  and  into  this  the  layers  should 
be  pegged.  In  the  case  of  outdoor  plants,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
layer  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the  layers  may  become  well  rooted 
by  autumn.  In  cases  where  the  Grass  is  high  up  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  pots  of  soil  for  layering. 

Large. FLOWERING  Chrysanthemums. — The  leading  shoots  of  these, 
whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  should  be  kept  securely  tied 
out.  The  plants  must  ba  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  a  little 
liquid  manure  once  a  week  onwards  will  ba  found  of  great  advantage. 
The  Pompone  varieties  should  now  be  stopped  for  the  last  time  with, 
out  delay ;  it  should  be  done  by  the  first  week  in  August.  Plants  in 
pots  are  greatly  helped  by  tying  out  the  shoots  so  as  to  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  air ;  they  must  be  also  well  watered,  as  the  foliage 
quickly  turns  yellow  when  the  plants  suffer  from  drought.  Sprinkling 
overhead  night  and  morning  is  of  great  service  :  at  this  time  of  year 
green  fly  is  apt  to  infest  the  points  of  the  shoots — a  washing  with 
Fowler's  Insecticide  will  soon  dislodge  the  enemy. 

CiNKRAEiAS. — There  are  certain  named  varieties  of  Cinerarias  that 
can  only  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  or  offsets,  and  there  are 
promising  seedlings  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  in  the  same  way. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  plants  throw  up  offsets  from  the  base 
of  the  main  stem,  and  these,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  truthfully 
termed  "  suckers,"  should  be  carefully  taken  off  with  as  many  roots 
as  possible  adhering  to  them,  potted  off  singly  into  3-in.  pots,  and 
kept  close  for  a  time  in  a  cold  frame  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  The 
suckers  that  are  not  rooted  are  best  put  into  store  pots  and  kept 
close  in  a  similar  matter.  While  the  suckers  are  rooting  and  making 
growth  they  require  to  be  kept  clear  from  green  fly,  damp,  and 
mildew.  The  growing  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
they  increase  in  size. 

Phlox  Drummondi. — The  cool,  moist  weather  which  we  are  now 
experiencing  is  greatly  prolonging  the  beauty  of  this  showy  annual. 
The  seed- pods  should  be  picked  off  so  as  to  encourage  the  production 
of  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  best  varieties,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  a  truss  or  two  of  seeds  so  as  to  furnish  something 
good  to  sow  next  spring.  A  few  cuttings  could  also  be  taken  of  the 
best  varieties,  aa  these  would  make  capital  plants  for  blooming  in 
pota  next  summer.  D. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


Three  Feet  of  Pern-spores.— Bureau  and  Poisson  have  examiued  a  sub- 
stance found  in  large  quantities  in  a  cave  at  Reunion  Island.  The  cave  is 
10  metres  in  depth  by  6  metres  scinare,  and  is  covered  ta  a  depth  o£  more  than 
a  metre  by  a  yellow,  soft,  insipid,  inodorous  substance,  which  crumbles  under 
the  fingers  to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  dry  powder  barns  without  flame 
or  odour,  but  when  moistened  gives  oif  daring  combustion  much  smoke  and 
the  odour  of  a  burning  plant.  By  exclusion  they  have  decided  that  this  matter 
consists  of  the  spores  of  species  of  Perns,  probably  Polypodiacefe.  The 
spores  are  nob  those  of  LycopodiaceoB,  according  to  the  writers,  bat  they  have 
the  shape,  markings,  and  colour  of  the  spores  of  the  Polypodiaceffi  with  large 
fronds  now  occurring  on  the  island.  • 

The  flavour  of  Narbonne  honey  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  bees  feeding  on 
the  Sowers  of  the  common  Bosemary, 


THE    SPIR^A-S. 

By  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S.,  Author  of  "The  Pinetum." 
These  are  for  the  most  part  shrubs  well  suited  for  planting 
in  the  open  border,  as  they  grow  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil; 
they  flower  profusely,  and  are  very  distinct  both  as  regards 
habit  of  growth  and  time  and  manner  of  flowering,  as  some  pro- 
dace  their  blossoms  early  in  spring,  others  late  in  autumn. 
Their  flowers  are  also  produced  in  various  ways,  some  iu 
corymbs,  and  others  in  erect,  compound,  blunt  heads  or  spikes  ; 
some  are  likewise  pure  white,  while  others  are  of  a  brilliant 
red  or  pink  colour.  Some  few  of  the  plants  are  rather  tender, 
but  the  greater  part  are  perfectly  hardy.  One  of  them 
(Reevesiana)  is  evergreen  or  sub-evergreen,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  whole  of  them  are  either  simple  or  pinnate. 

Flowers  in  Thyraoid  Racemes  or  Spicaie  Panicles. 

Willow-lsaved  Spiraea  (S.  salicifolia). — This  forma  an  erect, 
growing  danso  bush,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  with  numerous  smooth  shoots 
whi  5h  arise  mostly  from  the  ground  ;  the  leaves,  whion  are  lanceolate, 
are  smooth,  doubly  serrated,  and  tolerably  large  ;  the  flowers  are 
red  or  rose-coloured,  and  disposed  in  dense,  blunt  thyraoid  racemes ; 
the  carpels  are  in  fives,  and  smooth,  and  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  tri- 
angular and  spreading.  This  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  Tartary,  Silesia, 
and  Bohemia,  and  it  flowers  in  July  and  August.  This  kind  ia  alao 
found  in  England,  but  in  that  case  it  has  pale  flesh-coloured  flowers, 
and  bears  the  name  of  Spiroea  carnea  ;  there  ia  also  a  white-flowered 
variety  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  Spirtea  panioulata,  and  which 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  but  it  in 
no  way  differs  from  the  European  one,  except  in  the  white  colour  of 
ita  flowers  and  the  red  colour  of  its  branches.  It  is  the  Spirxa 
salicifolia  alba  .and  S.  canadensis  of  collections,  and  the  following  are 
only  wild  forms  of  salicifolia,  viz.,  S.  incarnata,  S.  urtioifolia,  and  S. 
carnea. 

Tomentose  Spirsaa  (S.  tomentosa). — This  forms  a  somewhat 
erect,  stout  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  with  shoots  and  leaves 
(the  latter  on  the  under  sides)  clothed  with  a  rusty-coloured  tomen. 
turn.  The  leaves,  which  are  ovate,  are  serrated  towards  the  apex  and 
entire  near  the  base  and  deep  green  above  ;  they  are  of  medium  size 
and  have  short  foot-stalks.  The  flowers,  which  are  small,  are  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour  and  are  disposed  in  large,  dense,  terminal,  com. 
pound  racemes  ;  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  tomentose  on  the  outside, 
triangular,  and  deflexed ;  the  carpels  are  in  fives  and  divaricate.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Canada  and  many  other  places  in 
North  America,  and  it  flowers  in  August  and  September.  The 
Spiraea  Tobolski  is  the  same  as  this,  and  the  S.  Douglasi  only  a 
variety  of  it  with  less  rusty  leaves,  which  are  more  oval,  less  pointed, 
and  broader.  The  flowers  are  in  more  open  heads  and  less  compact. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America. 

Menzies's  Spiraea  (S.  Menziesi). — This  forma  a  dense,  erect, 
bushy  shrub  3  ft;,  or  4  ft.  high,  with  quite  the  habit  of  the  Willow- 
leaved  one,  bearing  upright,  rod-like  shoots,  which  spring  mostly  from 
the  ground  every  season.  The  branches,  which  are  erect,  are  pubes- 
cent at  the  points  and  downy  as  regards  the  pedicels  and  calyx.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  or  elliptic,  coarsely  serrated  towards  the  apex  and 
smooth  above,  but  silvery-white  beneath.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  large,  crowded,  terminal,  oblong-obtuse  panicles,  are  bright 
red  and  small,  with  the  stamens  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  and  flowers 
from  Jane  to  August.  It  is  sometimes  named  S.  oalifornica  in  col. 
lections. 

Noble's  Hybrid  Spirsea  (S.  Nobleana). — This  ig  a  robust,  erect, 
bushy  shrub,  with  a  great  portion  of  the  shoots  rising  from  the  ground, 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  The  branches,  iu  the  matured  state,  are 
smooth,  but  downy  when  young.  The  leaves,  which  are  rather  large, 
sometimes  4  in.  long,  are  regularly  lanceolate,  very  sharp  pointed, 
tapering  towards  the  base  on  very  short  stalks,  and  coarsely  and 
acutely  serrated  beyond  the  middle;  they  are  quite  entire  at  the 
base,  bright  green  and  smooth  above,  and  hoary. grey  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  dense,  blunt,  branching,  terminal,  distinct, 
oblong  racemes  on  longish  foot-stalks,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour.  It 
ia  a  hybrid  and  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Hornbeam-leaved  Spirisa  (S.  carpinifolia). — This  ia  a  robust, 
erect,  open  shrub,  which  grows  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  with  straight, 
stout,  rod.like  branches  ;  the  leaves  oval-elliptic,  acute  at  both  ends, 
ooaraely  serrated  on  the  edges,  and  glabrous.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  large,  terminal,  raoemoae  panicles,  are  white.     It  ia  a 
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native  of  North  America,  and  flowers  in  August.  Thig  is  tbe 
Spirjsa  obtivata  anri  salicifolia  Utifolia,  and  a  very  distinct  kind  it 
is  on  acconnt  of  its  9j\vering  so  late  in  tde  season. 

Mountain  Spiraea  (S.  alpestris). — This  forms  a  low. spreading, 
somewhat  slender  shrub  from  2  ft.  to  -1  ft.  high,  with  lanceolate, 
acute,  finely. toothed  leaves,  which  are  sharply  serrated  almost  to  the 
base,  and  canescent.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  large,  loose,  terminal, 
thyrsoid  racemes,  are  pale  red  or  pink,  and  nearly  double  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Willow. leaved  kind.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  where  it 
is  found  on  rocks,  and  it  Bowers  from  June  to  September.  This  is 
the  Spiroaa  grandiflora  of  Loddiges'  "Botanical  Cabinet,"  and  the 
ealicifolia  grandiflora  of  Loudon. 

Taurian  Spircea  (S.  taurica).— This  is  a  tall,  upright,  fastigiato 
shrub,  from  (J  ft.  to  b  ft.  high,  with  lanceolate,  serrated  leaves  and 
email  white  flowers  iu  panicled  racemes,  which  are  produced  very 
early  in  sprins.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Taurian  Mountains,  and  is  the 
same  as  S.  ulmifolia  Ecopa  of  Loddiges. 

Flowers  hi  Loose  Terminal  Cymes. 

Shady  Spiraea  (S.  umbrosa). — This  is  a  low,  procumbent  shrub 
seldom  more  than  1  ft.  high,  which  flourishes  best  in  the  shade  of 
other  plants.  The  leaves  are  rather  large,  but  variable  in  size,  some 
of  the  larger  ones  on  the  stronger  shoots  being  from  2  in.  to  3  in. 
long  and  from  1  in.  to  li  in.  broad,  while  those  on  the  slender  lateral 
shoots  are  comparatively  small  and  Bnely  serrated  ;  they  are  broadly, 
ovate,  obtuse,  doubly  and  acutely  serrnted  towards  the  apex,  with  a 
few  coarse  teeth,  entire  at  the  base,  slightly  tapering,  smooth  on  both 
surfaces,  bright  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  pale  beneath.  The 
flowers,  which  are  small,  are  borne  in  large,  loose,  terminal,  sn^ooth, 
branching  cymes,  sometimes  3  in.  across,  and  composed  of  numerous 
small,  dense  heads  of  white  flowers  set  on  long,  slender  foot. stalks. 
It  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  and  flowers  in  July  an  1  August. 

Expanded-flowered  Spiraea  (S.  expansa).— A  robust,  erect, 
dense  shrub,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  with  an  even. flowering  head,  composed 
entirely  of  spreading,  loose,  long.stalked,  corymbose  panicles.  The 
leaves  are  rather  large,  strictly  lanceolate,  acutely  and  coarsely 
serrated  on  the  upper  part,  entire,  and  slightly  tapering  to  the  base, 
set  on  longish  foot-stalks,  dull  yellowish-green  on  the  upper  side,  and 
glaucous  beneath,  quite  smooth  on  both  sides  when  fully  matured, 
and  tapering  to  a  long,  slender,  sharp  point.  The  flowers,  which 
are  rather  small,  are  set  on  very  long,  slender  foot-stalks,  branching 
into  large,  expanded,  open  panicles,  composed  entirely  of  flowers  of 
a  pale  red  or  pink  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  flowers  in 
August  or  even  later.     It  is  often  confounded  with  S.  callosa. 

Whortleberry-leaved  Spiraea  (S.  vaccinifolia).— This  forms 
a  neat,  small,  spreading  shrub  about  2  ft.  high,  with  slender,  thread- 
shaped,  smooth,  and  extended  branches.  The  leaves,  which  are 
rather  small,  are  ovate  serrulated  at  the  apex  and  glaucous  beneath. 
The  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  borne  in  rather  small,  terminal, 
tomentose,  compact  cymes.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  August ;  this  is  the  same  as  S.  adiantifolia. 

Lax-flowered  Spirasa  (S.  laxiflora).— This  forms  a  slender, 
weak. branched,  spreading  shrub,  2  ft.  high,  very  much  resembling  S. 
Taccinifolia  as  regards  size  and  form  of  leaves,  and  glaucous  colour 
on  their  under  sides;  but  they  are  long.stalked,  rather  glaucous 
above,  with  long,  taper.pointed  serratures  towards  the  apex.  The 
flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  large,  loose,  shaggy  panicles,  have 
reflexed  petals,  and  are  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  and 
flowers  in  July  ;  this  is  the  S.  vaccinifolia  of  Loddiges'  "  Botanical 
Cabinet." 

Pretty-flowered  Spiraea  (S.  bella).— This  is  a  loose-growing, 
branching  shrub,  with  reddish,  smooth  stems,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high. 
The  leaves,  which  are  ovate,  acute,  smooth,  and  serrated,  are  sot  on 
longish  foot. stalks,  thin,  and  whitishly  tomentose  on  the  under  side. 
The  flowers  are  terminal,  spreading  in  pubescent  corymbs  loosely 
disposed,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose.colour;  the  calyx  is  deflexcd,  and 
the  carpels  in  fives  and  shining.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  There  is  a  white.flowered  variety  of  this  called 
S.  bella  alba  and  S.  callosa  alba,  in  which  the  flowers  are  much  larger 
and  in  looser  cymes.     It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  flowers  in  August. 

Callous-leaved  Spirsa  (S.  callosa).— A  loose,  branching 
shrub  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  nigh,  with  rather  large,  smoothish,  lanceo. 
late,  acutely-serrated,  stalked  leaves,  tapering  to  both  ends,  and 
glaucous  beneath  ;  the  stems,  calyxes  and  peduncles  are  villous  ;  the 
flowers  are  in  terminal,  branching  corymbs,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  flowers  in  August.  This  is  the  same  as 
S.  Fortnnei ;  and  S.  syringasfolia,  a  hybrid  produced  between  it  and 
S.  bella  alba,  is  distinguished  by  its  dwarf  habit,  and  numerous  large 
heads  of  pink  flowers. 


Floioers  in  Loose  Panicles. 

Split-leaved  Spiraea.  (S.  fissa).— This  forms  a  stout,  erect 
shrub.  8  ft.  or  10  It.  high,  with  angular,  downy  branches,  and 
smallish  leaves,  which  are  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  fur. 
nished  on  the  under  sides  with  extremely  fine,  close  down  ;  the 
leaves  are  lax,  ovate. incise,  and  wedge. shaped  at  the  base,  with  the 
lateral  incisions,  when  young,  usually  split  into  a  pair  of  unequal 
and  very  sharp  teeth,  but  when  the  plant  is  old  the  leaves  are  much 
smaller  and  less  serrated  ;  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  long,  loose, 
terminal  panicles,  and  are  tomentose,  with  the  petals  small  and 
greenish-white.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  This  kind  is  rather  too  tender  for  planting  in  the  open  border  j 
it  is  the  Spirtea  argentea  of  Bentham. 

"Whitebeam-leaved  Spiraea  (S.  ariiefolia). — This  forms  a 
fi-ee-gr  iwiog,  djuis,  erjcfc,  bmhy  shrub,  frin  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high, 
with  elliptic-oblong  leaves,  broadest  at  the  base,  more  or  less  deeply 
lobed,  and  villous  on  the  under  sides;  the  leaves  are  pale  green, 
smooth  above,  and  clothed  beneath  with  a  whitish  tomentum,  toothed 
on  the  edges  of  the  lobes,  and  set  on  long  foot-stalks  ;  the  flowers  are 
in  large,  terminal,  slender.branching  panicles,  which  are  white  and 
villous ;  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  acute  and  spreading,  and  the 
carpels  in  fives,  reddish,  compressed,  and  hairy.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  North  America,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July,  or 
later.     Spirasa  discolor  is  the  same  as  this. 

Pubescent  Spiraea  (S.pubescens). — A  small,  grey  shrub,  about 
2  ft.  high,  with  little  hemispherical  umbels  of  pure  white  flowers, 
which  are  set  on  longish,  terminal  stalks  ;  as  regards  foliage  it  has 
the  appearance  and  the  habit  of  a  weak  Spiraja  arioefolia;  its  leaves 
are  ovate-oblong,  somewhat  three-lobed,  unequally,  coarsely,  and 
acutely  serrated,  broad  and  entire  at  the  base,  quite  smooth  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  covered  beneath  with  a  short,  dense  tomentum, 
which  becomes  cinnamon. coloured  as  it  grows  old  ;  the  foot-stalks 
are  rather  long  and,  like  the  young  wood,  downy,  while  the  upper, 
most  leaves,  beneath  the  umbels,  are  oval  or  oblong  and  less  lobed 
than  the  others  ;  the  carpels  are  in  fives  and  pilose.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  particularly  about  Chusan,  and  flowers  in  April.  It  is  rather 
too  tender  for  planting  in  the  open  border. 

Smooth.  Spiraea  (S.  Ia3i7igata). — This  forms  a  stout,  spreading 
shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  very  dissimilar  in  appearance  from  any 
of  the  other  kinds.  The  leaves,  which  are  rather  large,  are  obovate. 
oblong,  perfectly  smooth,  glaucous,  quite  entire,  stalkless,  and  tipped 
with  a  small  muoro  at  the  apex  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  white,  are 
disposed  in  thyrsoid,  racemose  panicles,  with  the  branches  of  the 
panicles  cylindrical,  and  the  bracteas  linear  and  hardly  the  length  of 
the  calyx  ;  the  segments  of  the  calyx  are  also  triangular  and  ascend- 
ing. It  is  a  native  of  Siberia  in  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  the  more 
lofty  of  the  Altaian  Mountains,  and  flowers  in  May.  It  is  the  same 
as  Spirtoa  altaiensis  and  altaica. 

Fortune's  Panicled  Spiraaa  (S.  Fortune!  paniculata). — This, 
though  a  hybrid,  is  well  worth  attention.  It  is  a  plant  which,  like 
its  female  parent  (S.  Fortune!),  thrives  in  almost  every  soil  and 
aspect.  The  leaves  are  serrated,  unequal,  and  pointed  ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour. 
The  accompanying  woodcut  was  prepared  from  a  specimen  growing 
in  M.  BiUard's  nursery  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses. 

Flowers  in  Hemtsplierical  Conjmhs  or  Loose  Umhels. 

Germander-leaved  Spiraea  (S.  chamaDdrifolia).  —  This  is  a 
slender,  bushy  shrub  which  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  which 
has  ovate  leaves  acutely  pointed,  deeply  serrated  at  the  apsx,  set  on 
long  foot-stalks,  pubescent  and  pale  beneath.  The  flowers,  which  are 
white,  are  disposed  in  hemispherical  corymbs  on  slender  elongated 
stalks.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  blossoms  in  Juse  and  July. 
It  is  a  kind  which  iu  its  wild  state  varies  considerably,  the  Canadian 
Spiraea  media  (which  has  obovate,  rather  villous  leaves,  with  few  teeth 
at  the  apex)  and  the  Hungarian  Spiraea  oblongifolia  (which  has 
oblong-lanceolate  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base  and  deeply  serrated 
at  the  apex),  being  the  most  distinct. 

Elm-leaved  Spiraea  (3.  ulmifolia). — This  forms  a  dense  twiggy 
bush  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  broad  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  acute  at 
the  point,  flat  on  the  upper  surface,  sharply  and  coarsely  serrated, 
set  on  long  foot-stalks  rounded  at  the  base,  and  smooth  in  the  adult 
state  ;  the  fl  iwers,  which  are  white,  and  placed  on  long  stalks  and 
terminal,  sub.hemispherical  corymbs,  are  quite  round  in  the  bud 
state,  but  when  fully  expanded  have  reflexed  petals.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  and  flowers  iu  June  and  July.  This  is  the  S.  ohamBedrifolia  of 
Loddiges  and  Lindley. 
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Alpine  Spiraea  (S.  alpina).— This  forma  a  shrub  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
high,  with  long  rod-like  shoots,  which  are  somewhat  flexuose,  light- 
brown,  and  little  divided  ;  the  leaves  are  laDceolate,  narrow,  aonte, 
set  on  short  foot-stalks,  tapering  much  to  both  ends,  and  coarsely 
and  acutely  serrated  towards  the  point,  entire  near  the  base,  and 
smooth  on  both  surfaces ;  the  flowers,  which  are  white  and  termi. 
nal,  are  in  stalked  corymbs  with  ascending  petals.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Siberian  Alps  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  June.  This  kind  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  long,  narrow  h  avee. 

Flexuose-branched  Spireea  (S.  flexunsa). — This  is  a  tall, 
slender-growing  shrub,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  with  long  flexuose  shoots. 
The  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate  and  pointed,  are  coarsely  toothed 
from  the  middle  to  the  apex;  the  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in 
rather  large  corymbs,  are  white,  and  either  produced  in  terminal  or 
lateral  heads.  It  is  a  native  of  Dahuria,  and  flowers  in  .Tung  and 
July.  Of  this  kind  there 
is  a  variety  with  deeply- 
cut  leaves  j  its  synonyms 
are  ohamsedrifolia,  latifolia, 
and  dahurica,  and  some- 
times laciniata,  and  incisa. 

Japan  Spiraea  (S.  ja- 
ponica). — This  is  a  robust, 
twiggy  shrub,  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
high,  with  large,  broad, 
ovate  leaves,  acutely 
pointed,  deeply  and  fharply 
serrated  fro>n  the  middle 
to  the  apex,  smooth  and 
greyish  beneath.  The 
flowers,  which  are  small, 
are  arranged  in  terminal, 
distinctly. stalked  corymbs, 
and  white ;  they  are  in 
rather  small  compact  heads, 
and  smooth.  It  is  common 
in  Japan,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  This  is  the 
Spiraea  macrophylla  and  the 
callosa  magnifica  of  col- 
lections, and  prnbably  the 
doubtful  S.  magellanica. 

Corymbose-flowered 
Spirsea  (S.  corymbosa). — 
A  stout,  eieC',  robust-grow- 
ing shrub  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high, 
with  large  oval  -  oblong 
leaves,  unequally  serrated, 
green  above,  hoary  beneath, 
smooth,  and  set  on  short 
foot-stalks  ;  the  flowers  are 
in  large,  close-branching, 
terminal  corymbs,  and 
white.  It  is  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Of  this 
there  is  a  variety  (Sororia) 
which  is  much  dwarfer. 
seldom  exceeding  2  ft.  or  3 
ft.  in  height,  and  which 
flowers  much  later  iu  the 
season. 

Ceanothus  -leaved 
Spiraea  (S.  ceanothifolia). 
— This  forms  an  erect  bushy  shrub,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  broad, 
ovate  leaves,  either  rounded  or  tapering  to  the  base,  sharply  and 
unequally  serrated  from  the  middle  to  the  apex  ;  the  flowers  are  iu 
rather  small  terminal  corymbs,  on  short  peduncles  and  white.  The 
native  country  of  this  fine  shrub  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably 
North  America  ;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Wedge-leaved  Spiraea  (S.  cuneifolia). — An  erect  branching, 
dense,  canescent  shrub,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  the  principal  branches 
arched  or  nodding  and  the  lesser  ones  slender  and  drooping ;  the 
leaves  which  are  rather  small  are  firm  in  texture,  ovate  or  obovate  at 
the  point,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  downy  and  either  crenated  or 
entire ;  on  the  upper  surface  they  are  bright  green  and  glaucous, 
downy  beneath  j  the  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  arranged  in 
terminal,  close,  corymbose  panicles,  thickly  placed  laterally  along  the 
principal  shoots,  on  the  ends  of  the  short  lateral  branchlets;  the 
carpels  are  in  fives  lying  close  together.  Native  of  Nepaul,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.     Syns.,  cuneata,  canescens,  and  nutans. 


Round-leaved  Spiraea  (S.  rotundifolia).— This  has  rather 
slender,  angular,  downy  shoots  and  round  blunt  leaves,  crenated  at 
the  apex  ;  the  leaves  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  S.  cuneifolia, 
of  which  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  with  rounder  foliage.  It  is 
a  native  o£  Northern  India  and  flowers  in  July. 

Blume's  Spiraea  (Spiraei  Blumei). — This  forms  a  somewhat 
slender  branching  shrub,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  with  rather  firm  small 
ovate  or  obvoate,  bluntly  pointed  leaves,  which  are  regularly  toothed 
towards  the  apex  and  entire  at  the  base  ;  they  are  slightly  hoary  and 
when  young  pale  beneath,  smooth  and  bright  green  on  the  upper 
surface  and  set  on  long  slender  foot-stalka  ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
white,  are  arranged  in  compact,  terminal,  pedunculated  cymes,  and 
are  glabrous.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  flowers  in  July.  This  is 
the  S.  chamsedrifolia  japonica  of  gardens. 

Hawthorn-leaved     Spirsei    (S.    crataegifolia).— An     erect, 

rigid-branched  shrub,  from 
2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  with 
stiff,  glaucous,  broadly- 
ovate,  or  oval,  obtuse 
leaves,  netted  on  the  under 
side  and  set  on  short,  stiff, 
glabrous  stalks,  doubly  and 
acutely  serrated  towards 
the  point  and  of  a  dull 
green  colour  j  the  flowers, 
which  are  disposed  in  small, 
fastigiate  panicles  or  ter- 
minal compound,  sub-capi- 
tate  corymbs,  are  of  a 
bright  pink  cr  red  colour  ; 
the  carpels  are  in  fives, 
erect  and  glabrous.  It  is 
a  native  of  Siberia,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  the  S.  betnlifolia  of 
Pallas. 

Hoary-leaved  Spiraea 
(S.  cana). — -A  small  strag. 
gling  shrub  from  1  ft.  to 
2  ft.  in  height,  with  small, 
ovate,  acute,  quite  entiie 
leaves,  thickly  clothed  all 
over  with  hoaiy,soft,  loose 
hairs,  the  fiowers  which  are 
white,  are  arranged  in  few 
flowered  corymbs,  some- 
what spicate  or  racemose, 
with  the  lateral  flowers 
pedunculated  and  lax ;  the 
petals  are  spreading,  the 
styles  thick  and  the  carpels 
divergent  and  rather  villous. 
It  is  a  native  of  Croatia, 
where  it  is  found  on  high 
rocks,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  This  is  a  pretty 
little  shrub  for  rockwork. 

Three  -  lobed  -  leaved 
Spiraea  (S.  trilobata). — 
This  forms  a  neat  little 
shrub,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
high,  with  short,  stiff  bran- 
ches spreading  horizontally; 
the  leaves,  which  are  rather 
small,  roundish  and  three-lobed,  are  retioulately  veined,  smooth  and 
glaucous  beneath,  crenated  on  the  edges  and  of  a  deep  green  above  ; 
the  flowers  are  white  and  disposed  iu  umbel-like  corymbs,  with 
ascending  petals  and  smooth  carpels.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Altaian 
Mountains,  and  flowers  in  May.     This  is  sometimes  named  S.  triloba. 

Plum-leaved  double-flowered  Spiraea  (S.  prunifolia  fl.-pl ). 
A  long,  slender,  twiggy  erectly. spreading  shrub  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high,  with  for  the  most  part  long,  undivided  shoots,  which  produce 
their  flowers  in  naked  corymbs  ;  the  leaves  which  are  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  common  Sloe,  are  oval,  tapering  a  little  to  both  ends, 
rather  thick  in  texture,  deep  green  and  smooth  on  the  upper  surface, 
hoary  grey,  or  somewhat  downy  beneath,  finely  and  sharply  toothed 
on  the  edges,  and  set  on  rather  long  downy  stalks;  the  flowers  are  quite 
doable,  in  numatous  lateral  stalkles3  corymbs,  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoots  of  the  previous  season,  and  when  fully  expanded 
pure  white.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  flowers  iu  April 
and  May.     Only  the  double-flowered  form  ia  known  in  England, 


Fortune's  lanicled  Spirrea  (S.  Fcrlnnei  paniculala).     See  p.  188. 
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Pikovvr  Spirsea  (S.  Pikowienais). — This  is  a  doubtful  kind,  which 
is  said  to  form  a  slender  branched  Bhrub  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  small 
wedge-shaped,  obtuse  leaves,  which  are  rarely  spear-pointed,  but 
three-nerved  and  unequally  serrated  at  the  apex  ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  white,  are  arranged  in  short  stalked  corymbs,  laterally  placed  on 
the  previous  year's  shoots.  It  is  a  native  of  Podolia  at  Pikow  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  There  appear  to  be  two  different  plants 
bearing  this  name,  one  nearly  related  to  Spirasa  crenata,  and  the  other 
the  same  as  Spirrea  sorbifolia ;  the  first  is  considered  to  be  the  true 
one. 

Meadow  Eue-leaved  Spiraea  (S.  thalictroides). — A  low, 
erectly-spreading,  slender,  long-twigged  shrub,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high, 
with  rather  small,  firm,  obovate,  blunt-pointed  leaves,  tapering  to 
the  base,  on  long  foot-stalks,  distinctly  three-nerved  beneath,  ser- 
rated on  the  upper  part,  entire  at  the  base,  bright  green  above  and 
glaucous  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  in  lateral,  stalkless,  downy 
umbels,  or  close  corymbose  panicles,  and  produced  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Dahurian  Alps,  and  the  same  as  Spirtea  aqui. 
legicBfolia  and  hypericifolia  latifolia.  The  S.  Van  Houttei  is  a 
vigorous  variety  of  this  kind,  which  bears  white  flowers  in  great 
profusion. 

St.  John's-'wort-leaved  Spirsea  (S.  hypericifolia). — This 
forms  a  slender,  erect,  long,  wiry. twigged  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft. 
high,  with  very  small,  obovate,  three  or  four.nerved  leaves,  slightly 
pointed,  tapering  much  to  the  base,  quite  entire,  on  longish,  slender 
foot-stalks,  and  either  smooth  or  slightly  downy  ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  small,  white,  and  either  in  stalked  corymbs  or  stalkless  umbels, 
are  thickly  placed  laterally  on  the  top  part  of  the  last  year's  shoots. 
It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

[Synonyms — The  Spiisea  Plukenstiana,  inflexa,  and  hypericifolia 
alpina ;  and  there  is  a  number  of  wild  forms  which  are  scarcely 
worth  distinguishing  from  the  original  species.] 

Acute-leaved  Spirsea  (S.  acutifolia). — This  is  a  wiry, 
branched,  slender  shrub,  3  ft.  or  i  ft.  high,  very  similar  to  S.  hype- 
ricifolia ;  the  leaves  are  small,  ovate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base, 
acute,  with  a  small  mucro,  quite  entire  or  rarely  a  little  toothed  at 
the  top,  and  covered  with  spreading  down ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
in  lateral  stalkless  corymbs,  are  white,  the  peduncles  smooth,  and 
the  petals  ascending.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  This  is  the  same  as  S.  ambigua,  acuta,  and  sibirica,  and 
only  a  variety  of  S.  hypericifolia,  with  ovate. cuneated,  acute,  slightly 
toothed  or  entire  leaves,  and  with  smaller  flowers. 

Crenated-leaved  Spiraea  (S.  crenata). — This  is  another  form 
of  S.  hypericifolia,  with  rather  downy  leaves,  crenated  at  the  apex, 
and  very  much  smaller  flowers,  which  have  a  yellowish  tint ;  the 
flowers  are  arranged  in  stalked,  lateral  corymbs,  and  very  small,  the 
peduncles  are  covered  with  spreading  down.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  other  parls  of  Europe,  and  it  flowers  in  May.  This  is 
the  same  as  S.  obovata  and  savranica  ;  and  the  S.  Besaeriana  and 
uralensis  are  only  slight  varieties  of  it.  Found  on  the  Caucasian  and 
Ural  Mountains.  S.  hypericifolia  oblongifolia  of  Loddiges  is  an 
upright,  fastigiate  variety,  generally  named  S.  hypericifolia  longifolia. 

Decumbent  Spiraea  (S.  decumbens). — This  is  a  small,  de. 
onmbent  shrub,  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  high,  with  very  slender  shoots  ; 
the  leaves,  which  are  small,  ovate,  and  blunt-pointed,  regularly 
toothed  towards  the  apex,  entire  at  the  base,  are  set  on  long,  slender 
foot-stalks,  tapering  to  the  base,  quite  smooth,  deep  green  above,  and 
glaucous  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  in  small,  pedunculate,  terminal 
corymbs,  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  flowers  in  August ; 
this  is  the  same  as  S.  nana,  and  the  smallest  of  all  the  Spiraeas. 

Lance-leaved  Spir»a  (S.  lanceolata). — An  erect,  neat  little 
B^rub,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  rather  small  lanceolate  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  serrated  towards  the  apex,  quite  smooth,  deep  green 
above,  and  pale  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  in  close,  few. flowered, 
pedunculated,  axillary,  umbels,  and  of  a  snow-white  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  flowers  in  August  and  September. 

Reeves's  Spiraea  (S.  Eeeveaiana).— This  forms  a  spreading, 
slender,  twiggy  evergreen  or  sub-evergreen  bush,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high, 
with  lanceolate,  acute  pointed  leaves,  tapering  to  the  base,  and  set 
on  longish  foot-stalks ;  they  are  coarsely  and  unequally  serrated, 
quite  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  glaucescent  beneath,  and  on  the 
strong  young  shoots  so  deeply  lobed  as  to  be  almost  pinnatifid  ;  but 
when  old  they  frequently  lose  the  three. lobed  character  ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  rather  large,  and  pure  white,  are  arranged  in  terminal 
corymbs,  and  set  on  long  peduncles.  It  is  a  native  of  China  about 
Canton,  and  flowers  from  June  to  August.  Spiraea  chinensia  and 
cantouiensis  are  the  same  as  this,  and  there  is  also  a  fine  double- 
flowered  varietv  of  it. 


Flowers  in  Gorymhs,  with  Bladdery  Carpels. 

Guelder  Rose-leaved  Spiraea  (S.  opnlifolia). — A  large  shrub 
8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  with  rod-like  shoots  rather  thinly  furnished  with 
leaves  when  young,  and  of  a  light  brown  colour  when  leafless ;  the 
leaves  are  mostly  three-lobed  and  oval,  doubly  serrated,  on  longish 
foot-stalks,  and  frequently  petiolated  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  numerous,  are  disposed  in  stalked,  hemispherical  corymbs  and 
smooth  ;  the  petals  are  spreading  and  slender  ;  the  carpels  are  in 
twos  or  threes,  large,  red  when  half  ripe,  and  with  the  margins  blad- 
dery and  membranous.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Carolina,  on  mountains,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  much  smaller  leaves,  which  are  greenish, 
yellow  in  colour. 

Capitate-flowered  Spiraea  (S.  capitata). — This  grows  from 
3  ft.  to  4'  ft.  high ;  it  has  ovate  leaves,  somewhat  three-lobed,  doubly 
serrated,  netted  beneath  and  tomentose,  especially  aa  regards  the 
foot-stalks  and  calyx;  the  flowers  are  white,  borne  in  terminal 
corymbs,  somewhat  capitate  and  set  on  long  foot-stalks;  the  carpels 
are  in  twos  and  inflated.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the 
eastern  coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  This  is  tho  same  as  S.  opnlifolia  tomeutilla,  and  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  a  variety  of  S.  opnlifolia. 

The  Pinnate-leaved  Spirmas. 

Service-leaved  Spirsea  (S.  sorbifolia). — This  is  a  thick, 
stiff-branched,  spreading  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  with  large 
pinnate,  thin  leaves,  bright  green  on  both  sides  ;  the  leaflets  are 
stalkless,  lanceolate,  opposite,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated,  quite 
smooth  and  bright  green  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  small,  are  borne  in 
large  terminal,  thyrsoid  panicles,  white  and  scented.  It  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  where  it  is  found  in  boggy  plaoea;  it  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  S.  pinnata  is  the  same  ;  and  there  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  it 
with  much  smaller  leaves,  and  flowers  twice  the  size,  named  S. 
alpina  and  Pallasi,  found  in  moist  places  on  the  high  mountains 
about  Lake  Bairal,  Eastern  Siberia,  Kamtsohatka,  and  the  Amoor. 
This  is  the  S.  sorbifolia,  alpina,  dauvarica,  Pallasi,  and  grandiflora  of 
collections. 

liindley's  Spiraea  (S.  Lindleyana). — A  large,  robust,  thickly 
branched  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  with  very  large  pinnate 
leaves ;  the  leaflets  are  lanceolate,  regularly  and  doubly  serrated  to 
the  base,  slightly  tomentose  on  the  under  side  and  feather-nerved, 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  with  the  smaller  teeth  on  the  larger 
serrature,  very  small ;  the  leaflets  are  very  acute,  stalkless,  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  of  a  dull  green  colour ;  the  flowers  are  in  very  large 
terminal  thyrsoid  panicles,  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August,  This  kind  has  the  largest  leaves  of  any 
of  the  Spirseas,  and  forms  a  remarkably  handsome  shrub  in  autumn, 
when  few  others  are  in  flower.  Spirtea  tomentosa  is  the  same  thing, 
and  the  S.  Schizonotis  of  Lindley,  which  means  split  back,  is  also 
another  name  for  it. 

Note. — The  Neillias  of  Professor  Don  are  considered  by  some 
botanists  to  be  species  of  Spiraea. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

A  Bignonia  Tree.— A  mile  or  more  from  these  premi?ea  (Rural  Grounis) 
is  a  tree  that,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  everybody  that  catches  a  glimpse  of 
in  passing  stops  to  examine  more  closely.  It  is  th,e  "Trumpet  Flower" 
(Tecoma  radicans).  It  is  12  in.  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  bifarca'ing 
1  ft.  above  first  into  two,  then,  farther  up,  into  several  stems,  and  20  ft.  in 
height,  it  is  supported  by  a  pole  19  ft.  in  height,  and  held  to  it  by  a  chain. 
This  pole  is  concealed  by  foliage,  and  the  foliage  is  now  covered  with  the  large 
red  trumpet  flowers  so  well  known  everywhere.  It  is  eleven  years  old  from 
the  cutting.  Thus,  from  one  of  our  most  familiar  climbers,  a  thing  of  singular 
and  surpassing  beauty  is  formed. — "  Rural  New  Yorker." 

An  Ancient  Oak  Tree- — The  following  particulars  concerning  an  old  Oak 
tree  just  dug  up  at  Burley  will  be  read  with  interest.  A  day  or  two  ago  some 
workmen  digging  a  trench  on  a  roadside,  opposite  the  Cardigan  Arms,  cut 
through  several  feet  of  black  earth,  thickly  mixed  with  rolled  and  rounded 
sandstones,  and  then  coming  upon  alluvial  earth,  struck  at  a  depth  of  15  ft. 
on  a  very  long  trunk  of  Oak,  8  ft,  9  in.  in  general  girth,  and  of  about  the 
same  girth  throughout,  from  which  they  sawed  out  a  length  of  20  ft.  The 
whole  of  the  tree  has,  however,  since  been  dug  up,  and  it  has  been  bought  by 
Messrs.  Hummerston,  East  Parade.  Leeds.  The  dimensions  of  this  Oak  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  weighs  4  tons,  and  had  to  be  cross-cut  before 
being  removed  to  the  saw-mill.  lu  colour  it  is  of  aa  ebony  black,  and  the  wood 
is  sound  throughout,  though  of  couTBe  very  wet,  having  been  buried  in  the 
earth,  it  ia  conjectured,  at  least  200  years. 
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CULTURE  OF  COMBRBTUM  PURPUREUM. 

This  belongs  to  a  somewhat  numerous  family,  mostly  ever 
green  twiners  from  hot  regions  ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  tha 
has  met  with  much  favour  amongst  plant  growers.  It  does 
not  gi'ow  so  large  as  many  stove  climbers,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  more  s^^itable  for  places  where  the  space  that  can  be 
afforded  to  it  is  limited.  Its  flowers,  which  are  very  handsome, 
are  borne  in  large,  spreading,  fan-shaped  sprays  1  ft.  in  length, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  width  :  the  colour,  reddish  crimson,  is 
rich  and  deep ;  the  flowers  are  individually  small,  but  they  ai'e 
produced  in  large  numbers,  standing  close  and  erect  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  spike,  which  assumes  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  plant  is  suitable  for  twining  round  a  pillar,  clothing 
a  rafter,  or  training  as  a  specimen  on  a  trellis.  In  the  latter 
case  it  can  be  used  when  in  bloom  for  decorative  purposes  in  a 
warm  conservatory  or  heated  Fern  house;  yet  it  must  not  be 
subjected  to  draughts  in  a  cool  house,  as  it  is  essentially  a 
warm  stove  plant,  coming  from  the  hot,  moist  regions  of 
Madagascar,  and  therefore  cannot  bear  for  any  length  of  time 
either  a  low  temperature  or  dry  atmosphere.  It  is  increased 
by  cuttings,  which  by  many  are  found  rather  difficult  to  strike. 
The  strong  young  shoots  are  somewhat  pithy,  long-jointed, 
and  liable  to  damp  off.  It  cuttings  made  from  growth  of 
medium  strength  that  has  got  two-thirds  ripened  in  the 
summer  be  put  singly  in  small  pots,  drained  and  filled  with 
clean  sand,  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  moderately  moist,  and 
kept  close,  they  will  callus  in  a  few  weeks,  and  ultimately  emit 
roots.  As  soon  as  these  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
port the  cuttings,  they  should  gradually  be  inured  to  air  by 
tilting  the  propagating  glasses  more  by  degrees,  until  they  can 
be  dispensed  with  altogether.  They  should  be  kept  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  stove,  and  when  they  have  got  enough 
roots  to  bear  moving  ought  to  be  put  in  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat,  without  anything 
added,  except  sufficient  sand  to  insure  its  keeping  for 
years  quite  porous.  This  latter  is  essential,  as  the  plant, 
from  its  evergreen  character,  cannot  bear  shaking  out 
like  some  things.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist,  but  not 
too  wet.  Syringe  daily  overhead,  and  slightly  shade  from 
the  sun  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  both  may 
be  dispensed  with  till  the  spring.  As  the  days  get  shorter, 
reduce  the  temperature,  which  may  be  kept  during  the  season 
of  rest  at  65°  in  the  night,  with  5°  higher  by  day.  Less  water 
should  be  given  through  the  winter.  About  the  middle  of 
February  let  them  have  5°  more  heat  by  day  and  night,  but 
do  not  pot  them  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  move  freely,  as 
they  do  not  require  nearly  so  much  root-room  as  other  plants. 
At  the  beginning  of  April  they  may  be  moved  into  pots  3  in. 
larger,  giving  them  similar  soil  to  that  in  which  they  were 
first  potted.  They  should  now  have  a  few  neat  sticks  inserted 
in  the  soil,  round  which  to  train  them.  They  ought  to  have 
their  points  pinched  out,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  make  several 
shoots.  The  night  temperature  may  now  be  raised  a  few 
degrees,  in  the  daytime  letting  it  run  up  to  80°,  after  which 
give  air,  closing  with  sun-heat,  and  syringing  each  afternoon. 
A  tbin  shade  will  now  be  required  in  bright  weather.  Do  not 
overwater,  as  the  Combretum  is  comparatively  a  slow-rooting 
plant,  and  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  enter  the  new  soil, 
it  is  better  to  keep  it  a  little  dry.  Continue  to  syringe  over- 
head when  the  house  is  shut  up  in  the  afternoons,  with  a 
moist  atmosphere  day  and  night.  As  growth  is  made,  keep 
the  shoots  trained  regularly  round  the  sticks,  for  if  allowed  to 
become  entwined  in  each  other,  they  are  liable  to  get  injured 
in  undoing  them.  Nothing  further  will  be  required,  except  a 
continuance  of  this  treatment,  until  the  middle  of  July,  when, 
if  the  plants  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  bear  a  second 
shift,  again  give  them  pots  3  in.  larger,  now  using  the 
peat  in  a  little  larger  pieces  than  before.  It  is  safer 
practice  with  subjects  of  this  description  that  do  not 
make  rapid  growth,  to  give  two  moderate  shifts  in  the 
season  than  one  large  one,  as,  if  the  work  be  carefully 
done,  they  will  not  receive  any  check.  They  will  now  need 
larger  and  stronger  sticks  to  support  them,  and  through 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  they  will  simply  want  attending 


to  as  before.  In  September  cease  to  syringe  or  shade,  giving 
air  and  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  at  the  root, 
so  as  to  discourage  their  making  much  growth  and  to  ripen  up 
the  shoots.  Reduce  the  temoerature  5°,  both  day  and  night, 
through  the  autumn,  ultimately  lowering  it  to  the  point  I 
recommended  for  the  preceding  winter.  During  winter  keep 
them  in  a  light  situation  well  up  to  the  glass,  for  upon  the 
wood  being  well  matured  will  depend  their  flowering  freely  the 
ensuing  summer.  As  the  days  lengthen  again  raise  the  tem- 
perature gradually  as  before,  and  in  April  move  them  into  pots 
3  in.  or  4  in.  larger,  according  to  the  quantity  of  roots  they 
are  found  to  have ;  in  these  they  must  remain  through  the 
summer.  They  should  now  be  taken  off  the  sticks,  and  stout 
wire  trellises  should  be  placed  to  the  pots,  round  which  the 
shoots  should  be  trained,  arranging  them  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  trellis  shall  be  well  covered.  Their  treatment  through  the 
growing  season  will  require  to  be  similar  to  that  which  was 
recommended  for  the  preceding ;  by  midsummer  they  will  show 
flower,  which  will  open  some  weeks  later  in  the  season.  It 
will  not  be  advisable  to  remove  them  from  the  stove  to  cooler 
quarters  this  season,  as  it  would  check  their  progress,  and  the 
object  will  be  to  increase  their  size  and  ability  to  bloom  the 
ensuing  summer.  As  the  autumn  advances,  again  give  more 
air  and  less  moisture,  treating  them  as  before  through  the 
winter.  Before  growth  commences  in  the  spring,  if  any  over- 
long  shoots  exist  they  may  be  shortened  back,  but  the  knife 
must  not  be  used  too  freely,  or  it  will  limit  their  power  to 
flower.  Abovit  the  same  time  as  previously  they  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  any  loose  soil  at  the  top  of  the 
ball  that  the  roots  have  not  taken  hold  of  ought  to  be  removed. 
Give  them  a  2-in.  or  3-in.  shift,  and  treat  them  subsequently 
through  the  season  as  before.  When  in  flower  they  may  be 
moved,  as  already  mentioned,  to  a  somewhat  lower  temperature 
during  the  warmest  part  of  the  summer.  Each  spring  they 
ought  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  as  much  of  the  soil 
removed  as  can  be  got  away  without  much  disturbing  the 
roots,  replacing  it  with  new  material,  but  the  pots  already 
recommended  will  be  large  enough  for  ordinary  purposes, 
assisting  them  during  the  growing  season  with  manure  water 
once  or  twice  a  week.  When  grown  on  the  roof  or  similar 
position,  all  that  is  required  is  to  keep  them  regularly  trained, 
not  tying  the  shoots  in  too  closely,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  better  to  confine  the  plant  to  a  pot  than  to  turn  it  out, 
not  the  least  advantage  of  which  is  that,  so  grown,  it  can  be 
at  any  time  moved  to  another  place,  and  it  will  last  for  years  in 
a  pot  when  fairly  treated.  T.  Baines. 


Torenia  Fournieri. — Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  this  most  effective  novelty.  It  was,  I  believe,  introduced 
by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  aa  a  species  distinct  from  the  old  and 
well-known  T.  asiatica — a  position  to  which  I  think  it  is  folly 
entitled,  notwithstanding  thai  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  from 
whom  I  had  the  seed,  is  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  only  an  improved 
variety  of  T.  asiatica.  It  is  of  more  upright  habit,  and  branches  in 
pairs  proceed  from  every  joint,  giving  the  plant  a  candelabra-like 
form.  The  calyx  is  quinque-partite  and  angular,  having  the  angles 
broadly  winged.  The  corolla  is  mnch  more  irregular  than  in  T.  asiatica, 
having  a  broad  standard  petal,  usually  creased  in  the  middle,  so  as 
to  form  a  somewhat  triangular  hood.  It  varies  in  colour  from  pale 
lavender  to  almost  white,  while  the  two  side  petals  and  the  lip  are  a 
glowing  velvety.purple.  The  throat  is  pale  lavender,  with  a  bright 
yellow  blotch,  a  similar  blotch  oocnrring  on  the  lip  just  where  the 
purple  and. the  lavender  join.  It  is  extremely  free.flowering,  plants 
raised  from  seed  in  March  last  being  now  in  full  bloom,  and  showing 
numerous  buds  at  every  point.  It  grows  freely  in  an  intermediate 
stove,  and  has  the  valuable  property  of  standing  the  atmosphere  of 
an  ordinary  sitting-room  without  injury  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
it  will  continue  to  expand  its  flowers  there  aa  well  as  in  the  stove. 
Its  graceful  habit  of  growth  and  chaste,  elegant  flowers,  are  sure  to 
render  it  a  great  favourite  wherever  it  is  grown. — GnEENWoon 
PiM,  F.L.S. 


Worms  in  Pots. — The  "  Journal  d'A^ricultm-e  Pratique"  states  that  these 
can  always  be  got  rid  of  by  uainc;  for  the  plants  water  to  which  a  tenth  part 
of  grated  Horse  Chestnut  has  been  added.  Under  this  treatment,  it  is  said, 
the  worms  must  either  fly  or  die. 
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Atamasco  Lily  (Amaryllis  Atatuasco) 


■I   ^f1    i    f 


Tmmortelle  ( Heliclirysum  orientale). 


American  Nicandra  (N,  physaloidea) , 


Nemesia  versicolor. 


£^^^£h.fx''*>^" 


Three-horned  Touch-me-not 
(Impatiens  tricornis). 


Humea  elegang. 


Helichrysura  Humboldtianum. 


The  Bladder  Ketmia  (Hibiscus  Trionum), 


Abrobra  viridifiora . 


Chrysanthemum  frutescens. 
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HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  LONDON  GARDENS. 

Antikkhinums,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  Hollyhocks,  Violas,  and 
Pentstemons  are  now  in  good  condition  in  most  gardens,  and 
afford  a  good  opportunity  for  making  selections  for  the  coming 
season.  Among  Phloxes  P.  coccinea  is  one  o£  the  best,  a 
bright  fiery  crimson  ;  Fi'ederic  Soulie,  magenta  ;  Larina,  Queen 
of  Whites,  and  Miss  Robertson,  white;  Walter  Ware,  rich 
rose-lake ;  Liervalli,  purple  with  a  white  cross  ;  Mons.  Marin 
Saison,  deep  reddish-crimson ;  Rifleman,  flesh  with  a  dark 
rose  centre ;  Ruby,  deep  crimson-purple ;  Triomphe  du  Pare 
do  Neuilly,  fiery  salmon;  and  many  others.  The  richest- 
coloured  Antirrhinum  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  is  Mr. 
Swarbruok,  an  intense  deep  velvety-crimson  kind  ;  delicatum, 
creamy-whito  with  an  orange  centre;    Painted  Lady,  white 


Limnocliaris  Humboldti. 


Leschenault's  Loosestrife 
(Lysimachia  Leschenaulti). 


striped  and  splashed  with  crimson;  album  perfectum,  pure 
white  ;  Fire  King,  crimson ;  and  King  of  the  Tellows  ;  than 
these  a  better  half-dozen  could  not  be  found.  Some  of  the 
best  double  Pyrethrums  are  Argentine,  niveum  plenum,  and 
Olivia,  all  pure  white  ;  Haage  et  Schmidt,  velvety-crimson 
with  a  lighter  centre  ;  Gloire  de  Stalle,  purple-carmine ;  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  rich  crimson;  Comte  de  Montbron,  magenta- 
red  ;  Herman  Stenger,  rosy-lilac  ;  Garibaldi,  rose-lilac  ;  Prince 
de  Metternich,  pure  white  with  an  orange  centre ;  and  sulphu- 
reum,  pure  white  with  a  sulphur  centre.  Amongst  Lilies  all 
the  Tiger  varieties  are  now  in  flower,  splendens,  erectum,  and 
the  double  form  being  the  most  distinct ;  if  more  be  wanted 
add  Fortunei  majus,  a  kind  with  very  woolly  stems  and  large, 
bright  flowers  ;  jucundum  (known  also  as  Lishmanni)  and 
Maximowiczi,  cinnabar  red ;  also  the  late  and  early  forms  of 


"Water  Cheetnut  (Trapa  natans) . 


Fruit  of  Water  Choitnut. 


tbe  crimson  tigrinum.  Of  the  speciosum  group  I  have  only 
seen  one  variety,  viz.,  rubrum  multiflorum,  a  dwarf  form,  with 
very  deep-coloured  flowers  and  very  floriferons  ;  L.  superbum 
andauratumare  still  in  good  condition.  The  Mexican  Tiger- 
flowers  (Tigridias)  are  very  conspicuous,  their  large  flowers  and 
brilliant  colours  amply  compensating  for  the  short  period  during 
which  the  individual  flowers  last.  Of  Rigidella  flammea  and 
Oypella  Herbert!,  plants  closely  allied  to  them,  the  former 
bears  brilliant-flamed  crimson  flowers ;  this  is,  however, 
not  qixite  hardy.  Tritonia  aurea  is  also  finely  in  flower. 
Amongst  tall-growing  border  plants  the  varieties  of  Anemone 
japonica  stand  in  the  foremost  rank,  their  handsome  foliage 
and  innumerable  flowers  rendering  them  very  attractive  ;  the 
gem  amongst  allautumn  flowers  is  still,  however,  as  stated 
last  week,  Senecio  pulcher,  which  when  better  known  must 
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be  everybody's  plant.  In  the  yellow-flowered  Centa'drea 
babylonica  we  have  a  good  subject  for  the  wild  garden  and 
shrubbery  borders.  Ohelone  Lyoni,  obliqua,  and  obliqua  alba 
form  a  good  group,  in  which  the  flower-spikes  rise  to  a  height 
of  2i  ft.,  and  bear  numbers  of  large,  inflated,  Pentstemon-like 
blossoms,  both  red  and  white.  Lychnis  doica  alba  plena  is  an 
excellent  plant,  which  in  strong  soils  often  grows  from  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  and  bears  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  and  very 
double.  Stevias  of  different  kinds  look  well  in  large  clumps, 
their  flowers  being  very  abundant,  and  red,  purple,  and  white 
in  colour.  Catananche  coerulea  and  bicolor  are  both  good  for 
cutting  purposes,  their  flowers  being  bright  and  conspicuous. 
Hypericum  Gebleri,  which  bears  large  yellow  flowers  on  an  erect 
stem  3  ft.  in  height,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  large  St.  John's 
Worts.  Leucanthemum  alpinum  and  L.  lacustre  are  effective 
plants  when  furnished  in  profusion  with  large,  Daisy-like 
flowers ;  of  the  two  the  first  is  the  best.  Buphthalmum  salici- 
f'olium,  a  fine,  showy,  yellow-flowered  composite,  makes  a 
showy  border  plant,  and  one  which  is  also  useful  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  the  Australian  Coral-plant, 
is  literally  covered  with  rich  crimson  blossoms  ;  in  dry,  warm 
situations  it  will  live  out-of-doors  during  warm  winters. 
Marvel  of  Peru  (Mirabilis  jalapa),  though  a  very  old  plant,  is 
not  grown  half  so  extensively  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  would  be, 
could  people  see  it  in  good  condition  bearing  myriads  of  flowers 
of  every  shade  of  colour,  as  it  is  now  doing.  Lithospermum 
prostratum  is  flowering  a  second  time  ;  and  of  other  plants  fit  for 
front  rows  in  gardens  may  be  mentioned  Eriogonum  umbel- 
latum,  a  Californian  species,  with  umbellate  heads  of  yellow 
flowers  ;  many  Campanulas,  especially  the  varieties  of  turbinata, 
pusila  (not  pumila),  isophylla,  the  white  cenisia,  Hosti, 
Hosti  alba,  gargaaica,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  are 
flowering  beautifully  in  cool,  shady  spots.  In  similar  posi- 
tions are  Myosotis  azorica  with  indigo-blue  flowers,  the  white 
vir:ety,  and  M.  Imperatrice  Elizabeth,  a  robust-growing  form 
of  azorica  with  lighter-coloured  blossoms,  all  of  which  make 
good  pot  plants.  Potentilla  sub-caulescens  and  P.  alchemil- 
loides,  the  former  yellow  and  the  latter  white,  are  interesting 
rook  plants.  Thymus  patavinus  is  a  neat  and  showy  plant, 
having  an  erect  habit  and  bearing  large  purple  flowers ; 
Hypericum  balearicum  and  asgyptiacum  are  two  interesting 
shrubs  with  yellow  flowers ;  both  are  hardy  on  rockwork  in 
dry,  well-drained  situations,  and  they  also  succeed  well  grown 
in  pots  in  a  cold  frame.  Spirrea  procumbens,  a  shrubby 
species,  scarcely  6  in.  in.  height,  is  now  covered  with  white 
flowers  ;  this  is  quite  hardy,  and  promises  to  be  a  most  useful 
plant.  Linum  monogynum  var.  candidissimum,  a  graceful 
plant  with  snowy-white  flowers,  and  L.  viscosum  with  rose- 
coloured  blossoms,  are  both  interesting  plants,  that  grow 
freely  in  any  open  loamy  soil.  Delphinium  chinense  and  its 
varieties  form  a  pleasing  group  of  very  dwarf  plants,  that  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  will  continue  in  flower  for  a  long 
time.  The  very  interesting  Water  Chestnut  (Trapa  natans)  is 
now  in  flower,  and  has  been  so  for  some  time  ;  the  flowers  are 
interesting  but  not  conspicuous,  but  the  fruit  is  the  most 
remarkable  part ;  the  plant  thrives  in  waters  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  showy  Limnocharis  Humboldti  also  flowers 
out-of-doors,  but  only,  we  believe,  in  water  slightly  warmer 
than  it  usually  is  in  the  open  air  with  us. 

[We  this  week  terminate  the  series  of  illustrations  of  plants 
in  flower  from  week  to  week,  having  now  given  them  for  more 
than  a  year.  We  propose  to  continue  our  notes  on  Lardy 
flowers  from  week  to  week,  however,  and  these  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  helpful  to  all  readers  interested  in  the  matter,  as  they 
will  be  written  by  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  hardy 
plants  in  cultivation  and  continually  among  them.] 


Itea  virginica  is  a  native  from  New  Jersey  soutberly,  and  there  it  attaics 
the  proportions  of  a  large  shrub ;  but  here  it  is  not  so  robust.  Our  plants  are 
very  small,  nevertheless  every  little  bit  blooms ;  even  plants  scarcely  6  in. 
high  are  more  flower  than  anything  else.  The  flowers  are  white  and  in 
drooping  racemes. 

Hydrangea  radiata  and  H.  arborescens  are  now  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high, 
and  every  brancblet  is  terminated  by  a  flat  cyme  of  greenish  flowers.  The 
young  wood  is  generally  winter-killed  a  good  deal,  but  the  growth  ia  very 
rapid,  and  though  not  very  handsome,  these  species  are  the  flret  to  bloom,— 
W,  Palcomeh,  in  "Country  Q-enlleman." 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS, 


EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

August  21. 
This  meeting  was  better  attended  than  the  last,  and  the  exhibits,  though 
not  numerous,  were  in  many  instances  of  an  attractive  character. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  group  of  new  and  rare  plants,  which, 
together  with  a  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  seedling  Gladioli  from 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  of  Langport,  formed  the  principal  features  of 
the  shoiv. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Oncidium  pra^texum  (Veitch).  —  A  kind  having  dark  green 
leathery  leaves,  and  betiriug  branched  spikes  of  drab-coloured  blossoms, 
the  centre  of  the  lips  being  of  a  dullish  yellow. 

Phaius  Dodgsoni  (Williams). — A  plant  bearing  large  drooping 
clusters  of  Dendrobiuin-like  flowers,  with  pure  white  petals,  and  orange 
coloured  throat,  surmounted  on  strong  stalks,  which  are  regularly  fur- 
nished with  lauce-shaped  leaves ;  a  good  addition  to  Orchids  already  in 
cultivation. 

Ixora  formosa  (Fraser). — A  seedling  of  compact  habit  of  growth, 
and  bearing  an  abundance  of  well-formed  trusses  of  lemon  and  orange- 
coloured  blossoms. 

Begonia  Queen  of  the  Whites  (Veitch). — A  seedling  from  B. 
rosneflora,  possessing  the  habit  of  B.  Veitchi,  and  bearing  pure  white 
flowers  with  golden  stamens.  This  is  doubtless  the  best  white  kind  yet 
raised. 

Streptocarpus  Greeni  delicatus. — A  free-fiowering  kind,  bear- 
ing delicate  white  and  lavender-coloured  blossoms. 

Gladiolus  Prince  George  (Kelway). — A  distinct  kind  with  fiery 
scarlet  blossoms,  the  centres  of  which  are  striped  with  white  and  purple. 

Gladiolus  Cymbeline  (ICelway). — A  variety  with  largo  flowers 
with  delicate  rosy-pink  petals  and  pure  white  centre.  A  good  sort  for 
pot  culture. 

Gladiolus  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  (Kelway). — A  kind  with 
bold,  well-formed,  pure  white  blossoms,  the  centres  of  which  are  con- 
spicuously marked  with  violet-purple. 

Gladiolus  Charles  Noble  (Kelway).— A  brilliant  crimson  flower 
with  a  white  centre. 

Gladiolus  The  Odilisqua  (Kelway). —  A  kiud  having  cream- 
coloured,  waxy,  round  flowers  of  good  substance,  with  claret-coloured 
centre. 

Pelargonium  Lafayette. — A  strong-growing  kind,  having  large, 
horse-sboe  leaves,  and  bearing  fine  clusters  of  salmon-pink,  double 
blossoms.  Well  adapted  for  pot  culture  where  large  specimens  are 
desired. 

Pelargonium  Littre.—  A  variety  bearing  bright  rosy-pink 
blossoms  very  double  and  large  in  size.  Useful  for  furnishing  cut 
blooms. 

Abutilon  Lemoinei.— A  good-habited  kind  having  large,  dark 
green.  Vino-like  leaves,  and  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
produced  freely  from  every  shoot.     A  decided  acquisition. 

Blue  Spruce  (A.  Waterer).— A  silvery-leaved  form  of  the  type— of 
good  habit,  and  ornamental  in  appearance. 

Torenia  Fournieri. — A  desirable  greenhouse  plant,  previously 
described  in  The  G.vuden. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.  —  In  Messrs.  Veitoh's  collection  of 
plants  were  good  examples  of  Dendroohilum  filiforme,  Lapageria  alba, 
Cattleyas,  Zygopetalum  Sedeni,  and  the  briUiant-flowered  Begonia 
Davisi.  Mr.  B.  S.Williams,  Holloway,  sent  a  fine  specimen  of  Ixora 
Williamsi,  which  was  flowering  for  the  thu-d  time  this  season  ;  the  same 
exhibitor  also  furnished  Crotou  fasciatum,  and  a  well-flowered  plant  of 
LUium  auratum  maculatum.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  contributed  examples 
of  Lobelia  Brighton,  grown  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  to  show  its 
adaptability  to  both  purposes ;  from  the  same  source  also  came  a  box  of 
cut  blooms  of  the  double  pink  Pelargonium  Thibaut  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  showed  cut  blooms  of  Hyacinthus  candi- 
cans  which  were  much  admired ;  a  plant  of  the  brightly-coloured  flowered 
Begonia,  Empress  of  India,  was  sent  by  Messrs.  G.  and  J.  Perkins, 
Leamington,  who  also  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  Phloxes.  Mr.  Tong, 
gardener  to  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  sent  two  baskets  full  of  dwarf  Begonias  pro- 
fusely flowered,  evidently  from  the  open  air — a  kind  of  treatment  for  which 
they  appeared  to  be  admirably  adapted.  A  good  plant  of  Ccelogyne  cor- 
rngata  came  from  Mr.  Green,  Keigate,  who  had  also  a  collection  of 
Streptocarpus.  Groups  of  double  Pelai'goniums  and  of  cut  blooms  of 
Dianthus  came  from  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  also  cut  blooms 
of  Salpiglossis  sinuata.  Mr.  Eraser,  of  Lea  Bridge,  sent  baskets  of  seed- 
ling Ixoras  in  good  flower  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Waterer  sent  flowering  sprays  of 
Andi'omeda  arborea  which  were  much  admired. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Mr.  TiUery,  Welbeck,  furnished  good 
examples  of  Queen  Victoria  Nectarines ;  and  Mr.  Morse  sent  bunches  of 
a  new  seedling  Grape,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  the  bunches  were  large,  as  were  also  the 
berries,  and  the  flavour  was  fairly  good.  A  large  scarlet-fleshed  Melon 
of  good  quality  came  from  Mr.  Tong ;  and  Mr.  Burnett,  The  Deepdene, 
Dorking,  showed  a  green-fleshed  kind  named  Incomparable,  of  no  par- 
ticular merit.  Well-ripened  roots  of  Trebon  Onion  came  from  the 
Society's  gardens,  the  flesh  of  which  was  very  white  and  mild  in  flavour. 


THE  CAPSICUM  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 
Theke  anpears  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  native  country 
of  the  Capsicum  or  Hot  Pepper  (Capsicum  annuum,  Peperoni 
of  the  Italians,  Plment  of  the  French),  now  so  universally 
spread  over  all  tropical  countries.  Although  long  known 
under  the  name  of  Indian  Pepper,  it  appears  not  to  be  indi- 
genoas  in  Asia,  and  there  is  no  authentic  record  of  its  cultivation 
in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  said  to  be 
really  wild  in  that  country,  and  Ctesalpin  and  Clusius,  late 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  both  speak  of  it  as  introduced  from 
thence;  yet,  in  the  time  of  Matthioli,  early  in  the  same 
century,  and,  consequently,  at  a  period  when  very  few  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  New  World  had  been  transplanted 
to  the  Old,  we  find,  at  least,  three  varieties  well-established 
and  abundantly  cultivated  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Indian 
Pepper,  which  is  hardly  probable  if  it  had  been  really  introduced 
from  America,  then  so  recently  discovered.  A  curious  instance 
of  the  slowness  with  which  the  use  of  culinary  vegetables  is 
spread,  is  afforded  by  the  large  green  mild  variety  of  Capsicum, 
which  is  so  much  eaten  over  a  great  part  of  Spain  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  French  departments.  It  was  carried  by  the 
Spaniards  into  Naples  during  their  dominion  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in 
common  use  there,  without  spreading  further.  It  makes  an 
excellent  ingredient  in  salads,  having  all  the  flavour  of  the 
ordinary  Capsicum  without  the  slightest  pungency. 

Cultivation. 

Capsicums,  in  some  parts  of  England,  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  open  air,  but  where  large  supplies  are  needed  it 
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Capsicum  in  open  border. 

is  advisable  to  have  some  under  glass  also,  in  case  of  failure  of 
the  outdoor  crop.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  April, 
in  a  gentle  hotbed,  or  in  pots  or  pans,  well  drained  and  filled 
with  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  and  if  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  they  will  germinate  more  quickly  and 
the  plants  will  be  much  stronger  than  when  only  placed  on 
bare  shelves.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  they  should 
either  be  potted  off  singly  into  -1-in.  pots,  or  three  plants  placed 
triangularly  in  6-in.  or  8-in.  ones.  In  the  latter  cass  it  will  be 
found  best  to  only  fill  the  pots  three  parts  full  at  first,  with  a 
view  to  earthing  them  up  when  the  soil  becomes  full  of  roots. 
In  order  to  have  dwarf,  shrubby,  and  healthy  plants,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  them  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible  in  a  tem- 
perature of  <ih°  or  70°,  giving  them  liberal  supplies  of  water, 
and  admitting  air  freely  on  every  favourable  opportunity. 
Plants  that  are  potted  into  4-in.  pots  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  potbound,  but  should  be  shifted  into  6-in.  or  8-in.  ones. 
Those  plants  that  are  to  be  turned  out-of-doors  should  be  gra- 
dually hardened  off  towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  in 
June  they  may  be  planted  out  into  a  warm  border  under  a 
south  wall.  They  should  be  planted  10  in.  or  12  in.  apart,  well 
watered  when  necessary,  and  in  the  event  of  cold  weather 
setting  in  should  have  some  slight  protection  afforded  them ; 
if  the  season  be  favourable,  they  will  ripen  their  fruit  from 
the  end  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September.  Where, 
however,  there  are  pits  or  frames  available  for  Capsicums,  they 
are  the  best  places  in  which  to  grow  them.  Frames  recently 
cleared  of  early  Potatoes  answer  the  purpose  perfectly.     The 
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plants  should  be  put  iu  12  in.  apart,  kept  well  watered  at  the 
roots,  and  be  frequently  syringed  overhead  on  sunny  after- 
noons, and  shut  up  with  plenty  of  sun-heat.  When  in  flower 
abundance  of  air  must  be  given  in  order  to  assist  them  to  set 
their  fruit,  after  which  time  liberal  supplies  of  manure-water 
may  be  given  them  with  advantage.  By  adopting  this  method 
it  is  astonishing  the  quantities  of  fine,  large  fruit  that  can  be 
gathered  from  a  three-light  frame.  "When  Capsicums  are 
planted  out-of-dooi's  or  in  frames,  a  light,  rich  soil  composed  of 
turfy  loam,  well-rotted  leaf-mould,  and  cow  manure  in  equal 
parts,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  silver-sand,  is  best  suited  to 
them,  but  when  grown  and  fruited  in  pots,  a  more  solid  soil 
will  be  found  best,  which  can  be  gained  by  dispensing  with  the 
leaf -mould. 

Varieties. 

There  are  now  many  varieties  of  Capsicums,  but  the  kinds 
mostly  grown  for  culinary  purposes  are  the  Long  Eed,  Long 
Yellow,  and  Small  Red  ;  the  latter,  which  are  the  hottest,  are 
sometimes  called  Chilies.  The  pods  of  these  are  used  iu  a 
green  state  for  pickling,  when  ripe  for  mixing  with  other 
things  in  sauces,  and  when  in  a  dry  state  they  are  ground  and 
used  as  Cayenne  Pepper.  Capsicums,  although  generally  culti- 
vated for  culinary  purposes,  are  far  from  being  uninteresting 
as  decorative  plants.  We  have  several  varieties  in  our  gardens, 
all  bearing  bright  scarlet  or  yellow  fruits,  which  contrast  well 
with  their  deep  green  foliage.  Yellow  Gem  is  a  dwarf-habited 
plant,  with  large,  deep  green  leaves,  and  bright  orange- 
furrowed,  top-shaped  fruits ;  Prince  of  Wales,  a  most  elegant 
form,  having  slender  branches  laden  with  a  profusion  of  small, 
oblong,  sharp-pointed  fruits  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  is  a 
sort  that  well  deserves  culture  as  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all 
the  smaller-fruited  kinds  ;  and  C.  Princess  of  Wales,  which  was 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  two  last-named  varieties,  is 
more  robust  than  either,  with  fruits  I5  in.  long,  top-shaped,  and 
furrowed,  the  colour  being  intermediate  between  bright  orange 
and  pale  yellow.  These  kinds  are  certainly  worth  growing  for 
purposes  of  decoration  only,  and  if  grown  dwarf  and  shrubby, 
the  plants  are  very  useful  as  well  as  beautiful,  inasmuch  as 
they  last  a  considerable  time  when  placed  in  a  moderately  cool 
house  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  There  are  also 
several  other  valuable  varieties  for  this  purpose,  namely  Bird's 
Eye  (very  pretty).  Cherry,  Square,  and  the  largest  of  all  the 
Capsicums,  The  Monster.  Well-ripened  pods  of  Capsicums 
will  keep  good  for  several  years  if  placed  on  a  dry  shelf,  and 
the  seed  will  germinate  at  sis  or  seven  years  old  if  kept  in 
the  pods. 

Insect  Enemies. 

The  principal  enemies  of  the  Capsicum  are  green  fly  and 
red  spider ;  the  former  may  be  easily  kept  in  subjection  by 
fumigation  and  the  latter  by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  on  the 
foliage,  and  maintaining  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere  in  the 
house  in  which  they  grow.  Those  planted  out-of-doors  are 
generally  most  affected  by  red  spider,  their  position  being  such 
as  will  not  admit  of  those  means  recommended  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check  being  employed.  The  only  way  in  this  case 
to  keep  them  in  check  is  to  give  frequent  waterings  ovei-head 
and  at  the  roots,  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  promote  a  free 
and  luxuriant  growth  in  the  plants.  Curl  in  the  leaf  and  fruit 
may  often  occur  in  outdoor  plants  in  the  autumn ;  this  is, 
however,  more  or  less  occasioned  by  the  cold  nights  following 
days  of  extreme  heat.  The  only  remedy  is  to  shade  slightly 
during  the  day,  and  afliord  a  warm  covering  at  night. 

fe. 


ParafiiQ  and  Kerosene. — The  English  papers  contain  accounts  of  soaliing 
Peas  and  other  seeds  in  paraffin,  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  insects  and 
birds.  One  correspondent  wishes  to  Icnow  if  the  heat  necessary  to  melt  the 
paraffin  will  not  injure  seeds.  His  ciiiestion  is  a  very  proper  one,  as  paraffin  is 
really  a  solid,  like  was,  which  could  only  be  used  in  the  melted  state,  and  it 
would  probably  have  no  protecting  eflect.  The  trouble  rises  from  an  incorrect 
use  of  terms.  The  illuminatns  oils,  that  we  call  kerosene,  are  in  England  known 
aa  paraf&n  oils,  which  have  by  usage  come  to  be  called  simply  paraf&n.  If  our 
(  "American  Agriculturist ")  correspondent  wishes  to  esperiment,  let  him  use 
kerosene,  and  he  will  be  able  to  see  how  far  the  method  of  English  cultivators 
win  answer  here. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  intends  to  offer  a  silver  mslal  f  jr  proa3ieacy 
in  botany,  to  be  competed  for  by  ladies  only. 


AMERICAN    FLOWER    AND    FRUIT    MISSIONS. 

One  of  these  Missions,  established  in  1869,  has  since  that  time  been 
carried  on  saccessfally  in  Boston.  From  its  "  Proceedings,"  which 
have  just  reached  us,  we  select  a  few  passages  which  may  prove 
useful  to  people  interested  in  Flower  Missions  in  this  country : — 
The  origin  of  this  Flower  Mission  is  entirely  due  to  a  Boston  lady, 
to  whom  the  idea  o£  auoh  an  organization  occurred  as  she  was 
walkiDg  through  the  city  with  a  bunch  of  Columbines  in  her  hand, 
and  noticed  the  eagerness  with  which  a  few  hungry-looking  children 
begged  for  the  flowers.  The  same  summer,  she  saw  a  great  many 
Pears  wasting  in]  a  friend's  garden,  merely  because  he  knew  of  no 
one  to  whom  he  could  send  the  £ruit.  These  two  incidents  suggested 
to  her  a  new  charity.  Through  Mr.  Chaney's  influence,  the  use  of 
HoUis  Street  Chapel  was  given,  as  a  centre  to  which  the  flowers  might 
be  brought  for  distribution.  A  few  friends  living  out  of  town  were 
then  consulted,  and  were  kind  enough  to  promise  their  help.  The 
Chapel  was  opened  May  10th,  1869,  and  a  few  young  ladies  received 
thirteen  contributions  of  flowers  and  carried  them  to  eight  hospitals 
and  thirty-sis  private  cases.  The  average  distribntiou  for  this 
summer  was  121  bunches  each  day,  which  has  since  more  than 
trebled  itself,  increasing  in  1876  to  an  average  of  370  bunches 
daily.  As  it  began  the  first  summer  it  has  continued  ever  since,  the 
chapel  being  open  from  eight  to  twelve  o'clock  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  from  May  to  October.  Through  June  as  many  Rosea  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  as  can  be  spared  are  gladly  disposed  of,  for  they 
are  received  with  more  enthusiasm  than  any  flowers  we  have.  One 
Rose  goes  a  great  way  towards  making  a  small,  hot  room  more 
bearable,  and  an  invalid  more  cheerful.  But  there  is  every  variety 
of  taste  to  suit,  and  if  the  sick  are  cheered  with  the  more  delicate, 
the  work-room  girl  does  not  despise  the  Peony ;  and  many  old 
people,  who  have  seen  better  days,  ask  affectionately  for  the 
Bachelor's  Buttons  and  Hollyhocks  familiar  to  them  in  their  youth. 
One  person  we  know  has  a  fondness  for  Dahlias,  some  like  curious 
specimens,  and  others  ask  for  slips ;  whilst  one  very  appreciative 
old  lady  says  that  even  a  green  leaf  reminds  her  of  tiie  "  Great 
Giver,"  and  is  precious  for  that  reason.  Her  daughter  said  to  one 
of  the  ladies  in  the  autumn,  "  You  have  no  idea  how  much  good  you 
do  with  your  flowers.  I  never  realized  it  myself,  although  mother 
has  always  enjoyed  them  so  much,  until  I  was  sick  last  summer ; 
then  I  found  I  didn't  care  for  anything  so  much  as  the  flowers  you 
brought  me.  Of  course  we  need  money  and  ever  so  many  things 
that  you  can't  give  us ;  but  somehow  the  flowera  are  better  than 
anything  else."  We  must  also  mention  an  old  friend  who  shows  us 
with  pride  a  row  of  dried  bunches  which  she  pathetically  says  she 
can  never  bear  to  throw  away.  During  the  heat  of  July  arid  August 
it  is,  we  know,  harder  for  our  friends  to  send  their  contributions  j 
but  the  flowers  are  especially  needed  in  those  months  when  there  is 
more  sickness  and  suffering  of  every  kind,  and  those  who  cannot 
have  country  air  should  at  least  have  a  reminder  that  the  world  is 
not  bounded  by  city  walls.  There  is  one  woman  who  is  paralyzed, 
and  cannot  stir  from  her  bed  unless  lifted,  who  esteems  the  sight  of 
a  certain  tree  within  view  of  her  window,  one  of  her  greatest  privi- 
leges. She  is  naturally  only  too  happy  to  have  a  bouquet  at  her 
bedside.  She  almost  lives  on  the  fruit  we  are  able  to  take  her,  as 
she  is  too  old  and  sick  to  have  any  appetite  for  more  substantial 
diet.  As  the  tanks  are  filled,  one  or  two  ladies  transfer  their  con- 
tents to  baskets,  and  go  out  to  the  Bennet  Street  Dispensary  or  Diet 
Kitchen.  At  the  Dispensary  all  sorts  of  people  are  assembled, 
waiting  in  the  various  rooms  to  consult  the  physicians.  Of  all  the 
places  that  we  visit  this  presents,  perhaps,  the  possibility  of  a  wider 
circulation  of  flowers  than  any  other,  as  we  rarely  see  the  same 
persons  twice.  In  fact,  we  always  have  to  explain  that  our  bouquets 
are  not  for  sale,  which  creates  surprise  and  pleasure.  The  Diet 
Kitchen,  too,  dispenses  our  flowers  with  its  soup  and  milk,  and  the 
woman  in  charge  says  that  many  of  the  applicants  for  food,  at  the 
sight  of  the  flower-basket  in  the  corner,  ask  first  for  a  bouquet  and 
almost  forget  their  proper  errand.  At  twelve  the  carriage  of  some 
kind  friend  generally  arrives,  and  we  pile  it  high  with  baskets  of 
flowers  and  send  it  off  to  the  City  Hospital.  Much  pleasure  might 
be  given  if  the  flowers  so  freely  used  in  the  decoration  of  churches 
and  at  evening  entertainments  could  be  sent  the  next  day  to  some 
hospital.  A  donation  of  this  kind  is  always  welcome,  and  the  giver 
need  not  feel  obliged  to  send  it  through  the  Flower  Mission. 


Opening  Kew  Gardens  at  Earlier  Hours. — A  public  meeting 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  the  Instruotional  Institute,  Kew, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  desirability  of  opening  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  an  earlier  hour  than  at  present,  and  the  removal  of  the 
existing  unsightly  wall  in  the  Richmond  Road.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Nott,  M.A.,  Vicar  of   Kew,  and  amongst  those 
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present  we  noticed  E.  C.  Dermer,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Lt.-Col.  Burdett,  J.P., 
Dr.  Selle,  Major. General  Nott,  Dr.  Atkinson,  Hon.  A.  Turnonr, 
Charles  J.  Cross,  Esq.,  Edwin  Aeh,  Esq.,  and  C.  Turner  White,  Esq. 
The  first  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  White,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bell,  namely — "  That  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  having  been 
dedicated  to  public  nse  and  enjoyment  in  the  year  1840,  and  from 
that  time  maintained  at  the  pablic  expense,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  the  same  facilities  for  their  free  enjoyment  should  be 
afforded  as  at  Hampton  Court,  Batteraea  Park,  and  other  places,  and 
that  the  present  restricted  hours  of  admission,  namely,  from  1  o'clock 
till  sunset,  is  arbitrary,  unnecessary,  and  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  this  meeting  hereby  pledges  itself  to  use 
all  constitutional  means  to  procure  the  opening  of  the  Gardens  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
existing  regulations  regarding  the  houses."  A  gentleman  from 
Northampton  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  with  acclamation.  It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr. 
Layton,  P.S.A.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cross,  and  supported  by  Dr.  Selle, 
and  carried  unanimously — "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
the  present  brick  wall  bounding  Kew  Gardens  in  the  Richmond  Road, 
which  has  been  recently  made  more  unsightly  by  being  nnneceasarily 
raised,  should  be  removed,  and  a  form  of  enclosure  adopted,  similar 
to  that  in  use  at  the  public  parks  and  elsewhere,  thereby  giving 
increased  light  and  air,  and  adding  very  much  to  the  improvement  of 
so  important  a  highway."  The  third  resolution — '  That  a  permanent 
Committee  be  appointed  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
with  instructions  to  take  such  steps  during  the  next  session  of  Parlia. 
ment  as  they  may  be  advised  " — was  proposed  by  Mr.  Denton, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Stock,  and  carried  iieiii.  con.  Dr.  Atkinson  then 
proposed — "  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  all  the 
Metropolitan  Members  of  Parliament,  the  Members  for  the  Home 
Counties,  and  the  Members  for  the  various  boroughs  in  the  same 
Counties."  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  carried 
unanimously.  The  last  resolution — "That  a  fund  be  raised,  to  be 
entitled  '  The  Kew  Gardens  Public  Rights  Defence  Association  Fund,' 
and  that  an  account  be  opened  with  the  Richmond  Branch  of  the 
London  and  County  Bank  in  the  names  of  the  Treasurer  and  two 
Members  of  Committee" — was  proposed  by  Mr.  Watson, seconded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Pullman,  and  carried  unanimously.  After  a  vote  of  thanks 
had  been  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  C. 
Colman,  jun.,  announced  donations  subscribed  in  the  room  to  the 
amount  of  f  68,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 

Seedling  Araucarias.— There  are  at  present  at  Castle  Wigg, 
Wigtownshire,  several  dozens  of  two  and  three-year-old  seedling 
Araucarias,  the  progeny  of  a  male  and  female  tree  there,  which  for 
the  last  four  years  have  borne  cones  regularly.  When  the  first  batch 
was  raised,  I  recorded  the  fact  in  your  columns  as  the  first  Scottish 
Araucaria  seedlings,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  recorded  since.  Pre- 
cooious  fertility  is,  as  you  remark  in  your  note  (p.  125),  very  unde- 
sirable, but  there  are  now  many  plants  in  the  country  between  thirty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  from  these  we  may  fairly  look  for  a  supply 
of  edible  seeds.  The  best  seeds  for  propagation  will  for  many  years 
come  from  Chili ;  the  best  use  to  which  we  can  put  home  fruits  as 
yet  is  as  an  addition  to  dessert  fruits. — S.iLMONiCEPS. 

Flow  of  the  Sap. — In  Mr.  Murray's  article  on  the  flow  of  the 
sap  (see  p.  147)  he  states  that  in  the  case  of  a  graft  "the  properties 
of  the  stock  are  carried  up  into  the  scion,  but  those  of  the  scion  are 
not  carried  down  into  the  stock."  Whilst  walking  through  Mr. 
Barron's  nurseries  at  Borrowash  the  other  day,  he  showed  me  some 
common  Laburnums  that  had  been  budded  with  the  golden  variety ; 
several  of  the  buds  had  died,  but  had  remained  attached  long  enough 
to  inoculate  the  stocks,  which  had  produced  golden  shoots  both  above 
and  below  the  place  where  the  bud  had  been  inserted,  and  this  was 
observable  in  seveial  cases.  I  have  also  frequently  seen  in  young 
Camellias  that  had  been  completely  barked  round  the  collar  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil  by  the  larva)  of  the  Otiorhynchua,  a  large  callus 
form  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wound,  which  I  always  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  descending  sap  being  arrested.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  who  hold  that  there  is  no  descent  of  the  sap'will 
kindly  explain  theEe  facts.— Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Clnlwell,  Notts. 

liiiting  Potatoes  and  Greening  them  for  Seed.— Now 
that  heavy  rains  have  set  in  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  destructive, 
and  all  Potatoes  that  have  finished  their  growth,  if  free  from  disease, 
should  at  once  be  lifted,  dried,  and  carefully  stored  in  some  cool, 
dry  place.  If  the  disease  have  already  made  its  appearance,  lifting 
will  not  avail  much.  A  2:>ropos  of  lifting  Potatoes  in  a  green  state, 
especially  for  seed  purposes,  Nicol,  writing  in  1802,  quotes  a  corre. 
spoudent  who  had  proved  by  actual  experiment  that  the  cause  of  the 
curl — which  appears  to  have  troubled  cultivators  about  that  period 
the  same  as  it  did  last  year — lies  in  the  seed  Potatoes  being  over, 
ripened,  and  recommends  that  they  should  be  taken  up  whilst  the 


topa  are  green.  It  is,  T  think,  a  mistake  to  leave  seed  Potatoes 
spread  oat  in  the  sun  for  t'.^a  alleged  purpose  of  greening  or  ripening 
them  ;  it  has  an  exhausting  or  weakening  effect.  An  open,  airy 
building  or  shed  is  the  besb  place  in  which  to  store  seed  Potatoes  for 
the  present. — E.  Hobday. 


A  Nevir  Anti-epileptio. — Professor  Xavier  Landerer,  of  Athens, 
states  that  he  has  been  able  to  recognise  in  a  substance  that  has  locally 
ac(juired  some  reputation  as  a  remedy  against  epilepsy,  the  root  of  the 
Clematis  cirrhosa  or  sylvestris.  In  two  cases  of  epilepsy  treated  with  a 
decoction  of  this  root,  which  is  strongly  diuretic,  there  has  been  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  attacks  for  more  than  three  months.  The  bruised  fresh 
leaves  of  the  plant  act  as  a  rubefacient,  and  sometimes  even  as  a  vesicant 
when  applied  to  tender  parts  of  the  skin. — "  Pharmaceutical  Journal." 
[This  is  a  beautiful,  hardy,  winter-flowerina:  Clematis,  which  we  have 
several  times  recommended  for  planting  In  mild  southern  districts.] 

Birds  Protected.^Tbe  civil  tribunal  of  Melun,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seiue-et-Marne,  has  decided  that  a  landowner  is  not  entitled  to 
destroy  upon  his  own  property  birds  which  feed  on  animals  and  insects 
injurious  to  Ills  neighbours.  The  plaintiff  in  this  case  alleged  that  M. 
de  Segonzac  had  ordered  his  gamekeeper  to  place  upon  posts,  not  far  from 
his  (the  plaintiff's)  laud,  snares,  In  which  owls,  bats,  and  other  night- 
birds -were  frequently  caught ;  that  in  spite  of  the  repeated  complaints 
m.ide,  the  destruction  continued,  and  that  in  consequence  the  mice  and 
other  vermin  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spoil  his  crops.  The 
tribunal,  holding  that  these  facts,  if  proved,  would  reader  the  defendant 
liable  for  damages,  have  appointed  three  neighbouring  farmers  as  experts 
to  ascertain  what  damage,  if  any,  has  been  done  to  the  plaintiff's  crops, 
and  whether  it  has  been  caused  by  animals  whose  presence  on  his  land  is 
due  to  the  destruction  "f  birds  of  prey  by  the  defendant.  In  the  event 
of  their  answering  these  two  questions  in  the  affirmative,  they  are  to 
assess  the  amount  of  damage  done  and  report  to  the  tribunal. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


AUGUST. 

Th  e  eighth  [month]  was  August,  being  rich  arrayed 

In  garments  all  of  gold  down  to  the  ground  : 
Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  maid 

Forth  by  the  lily  hand,  the  which  was  crowned 

With  cars  of  corn,  and  full  her  hand  was  found. 
That  was  the  righteous  Virgin,  which  of  old 

Lived  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound  ; 
But  after  wrong  was  loved,  and  justice  sold. 
She  left  th'uurlghteous  world,  and  was  to  heaven  extolled. 

Edmund  Si'ENcer. 


QUESTIONS     AND    ANSWERS. 

Wood  Ashes.— I  have  a  conaiderable  qaantity  of  wood  ashes  from  the  bui-n- 
incr  of  weeds  and  other  refage.  Are  they  of  any  use  mixed  with  earth  ?— it.N". 
—[They  are  useful  for  adding  to  stiff  clayey  soils  ;  also  for  killing  Moss  on 
lawns.] 

Mignonette  Destroyed  by  Insects.— Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  ravac^es 
o£  a  minute  insect  which  attacks  the  roots  of  MigQonette  ?  When  the  plants 
are  in  fall  vigour  they  suddenly  droop  and  die:  this  has  only  been  the  case 
with  mine  for  the  list  three  years,  bat  now  from  a  gODd  thick  border  I  have 
scarcely  a  plant  left. — il,  N. 

Geraniam  ■WdUichiauum-— Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  as 

to  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  this  G.iraaiam  should  bloom?  lb  appears  to 
have  a  remarkably  robast  habit,  and  carries  a  dense  head  of  charmingly- cu'i 
foliage;  also  is  it  parfectly  hardy?  I  should  likewise  be  pleased  if  I  could 
have  the  name  of  an  older  trailing  Garaniam  which  has  flowers  of  good 
form  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Nemophila,  and  of  a  bright,  rosy-purple 
colour. — A.  D. 

Pond  Weeds.— The  enclosed  is  a  fragment  of  fresh -water  weed,  which  I 
presume  is  a  species  of  Alga  or  Conferva.  It  infests  two  ponds  in  the  public 
park  here  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  not  raked  out  weekly,  it  fills  the  ponds  like 
a  huge  green  sponge.  Whea  taken  out  of  the  water  it  looks  like  so  much 
green  baize.  Last  summer  I  observed  it  for  the  first  time,  when  it  was  confined 
to  the  lower  of  the  two  ponds  ;  but  this  summer  it  is  equally  bad  in  both.  Can 
you  inform  me  what  it  is,  and  how,  if  possible,  I  am  to  get  rid  of  it  ?— John 
D.  iliiCHBLL,  Kimhjrlej  Park,  Fd'mjuth.    [Th3  plant  sent  is  Conferva  littorea.1 

Bedding  Plants  from  Seed  Sown  in  Spring.— Would  some  reader  of 
Tns  Gahdeit  be  so  obUglug  as  to  furnish  ms  with  a  list  of  really  etTective 
bedding  plants,  which,  sown  in  heat  or  otherwise  in  March,  would  flower  the 
same  summer,  such,  fur  instance,  as  Lobelia  and  Tagetes  ?  Also  kindly  mention 
some  fine-foliaged  plants  and  their  colour,  the  seads  of  which  might  likewise 
be  sown  in  the  spring  of  tha  sama  year  ?  The  Dwarf  Imperial  Ageratum  will 
not  always  flower  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  is  sown,  or  very  imperfectly. 
It  is  evidently  a  perennial  in  all  its  habits,  and  why  it  should  be  called  an 
annual  by  seedsmen  is  strange.  Castor-oil  plants  are  very  handsome  this 
year;  they  have  luxuriated  in  the  heavy  showers  and  gleams  of  sunshine. 
Associated  w^th  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  necessary  for  a  formal  set  of 
beds,  theyjwould  counteract  the  stiffness  often  disapproved  of  in  this  style  of 
gardening.— M.  S.  H. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Tna  Art  itself  is   Naturb," — Shakespeare. 


MR.  MONRO'S  FRUIT  GARDEN  AT  BARNET. 
Market  fruit  growers,  as  a  rule,  adhere  to  the  beaten  track 
followed  by  their  ancestors,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions, 
and  in  some  market  gardens — Mr.  Monro's,  for  instance — we 
find  some  entirely  original  methods  of  culture  adopted.  His 
garden,  consisting  of  several  acres,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  with  glass.  It  occupies  a  sloping  position  with  a 
southern  aspect,  and  therefore  cold  winds  and  frosts  are  to  a 
great  extent  avoided,  in  proof  of  which  we  noticed  a  fine  crop  of 
Apples  on  a  plantation  of  vigorous  young  trees  which  exists 
on  one  side  of  the  grounds,  whilst  in  other  gardens  in  the 
same  locality,  not  so  favourably  situated,  scarcely  a  fruit  can 
be  found.  The  houses  consist  of  about  twenty  lean-to  and 
span-roofed  structures,  varying  in  length  from  70  ft.  to  250  ft., 
of  proportionate  width,  and  suSiciently  high  to  admit  of  all 
necessary  operations  being  conveniently  carried  on  inside,  and 
yet  not  so  lofty  as  to  necessitate  a  waste  of  artificial  heat.  All 
glass  structures  throughout  the  place  are  heated  on  improved 
principles,  many  of  the  boilers,  which  are  Mr.  Monro's  own 
invention,  heating,  in  some  cases,  several  thousand  feet  of 
piping. 

Orapes. 

These  form  one  of  the  most  important  crops  grown  here, 
many  houses  being  devoted  to  their  culture — a  fact  which  will 
be  uuderstood  when  it  is  stated  that  a  supply  of  excellent 
Grapes  is  obtained  from  April  till  the  following  March,  or  at 
least,  as  Mr.  Monro  remarks,  he  can  depend  upon  a  good 
supply  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  varieties  grown 
are  Black  Hamburgh  for  early  fruit,  and  Gros  Colman,  Lady 
Downes,  Black  Alicante,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  furnish  the 
raid-season  and  late  supplies.  The  principal  Vinery  is  a  span- 
roofed  one,  200  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide.  The  Vines  are 
planted  inside,  and  the  roots  are  allowed  to  run  both  inside 
and  out,  but  no  pretentious  border  has  been  provided  for 
them.  Their  main  stems  are  trained  under  the  roof  in 
the  form  of  arches,  and  now  that  they  are  loaded  with  fruit 
they  present  a  sight  unusually  interesting.  From  this  house 
last  year  2222  bunches  of  ripe  Grapes  were  cut,  and  this  year, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged,  there  is  probably  a  larger  amount. 
Vine  borders  here  receive  little  attention  beyond  being  forked 
up  and  manured  in  spring,  the  soil  being  simply  that  of  which 
the  garden  consists,  which  is  of  a  yellow  clayey  character.  In 
autumn,  when  the  Vines  need  but  little  nourishment,  the 
borders  outside  are  planted  with  Broccoli  or  similar  vegetables 
that  can  be  removed  before  spring,  when  the  Vines  require  to  be 
again  started.  Heavy  m.ulohing  and  feeding  when  they  are  in 
full  fruit,  and  when  they  require  nourishment  most  are  the 
principal  points  on  which  Mr.  Monro  depends,  maintaining, 
as  he  does,  that  whilst  at  rest  the  ground  can  be  turned  to  profit- 
able account  in  the  way  just  named  without  injury  to  the  Vines. 
In  a  span-roofed  house,  100  ft.  long,  planted  with  late  sorts, 
no  border  whatever  was  made  in  which  to  plant  the  Vines ;  a 
sunk  path  was  simply  cut  through  the  centre  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  house  stands,  and  the  Vines  were  planted  on  each 
side,  the  main  stems  being  trained  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other  alternately  ;  on  each  of  these  there  is  now  an  average  of 
twenty  bunches,  with  the  form  and  size  of  which  any  Grape 
grower  might  well  be  satisfied.  As  regards  pruning  the  spur 
system  is  the  plan  adopted  ;  no  more  fire-heat  than  is  necessary 
is  used,  but  in  autumn,  in  order  to  finish  the  fruit  properly,  a 
brisk  heat  with  plenty  of  air  is  applied  to  all  Vines  on  which 
any  fruit  is  hanging.  Grapes  are  cut  for  market  three  times  a 
week ;  each  time  all  bunches  which  are  perfectly  coloured  are 
cut  and  placed  stalks  upwards  in  wicker  baskets,  which  hold 
about  8  lb.  each.  On  some  occasions  1  owt.  of  ripe  Grapes  is 
sent  from  this  place  at  one  time,  these  supplies,  as  has  jnst 
been  stated,  being  obtained  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.    As  soon  as  the  Vines  have  been  cleared  of  fruit  the 


houses  are  closed  for  a  few  days  and  the  syringe  vigorously 
applied  to  the  foliage  to  clear  it  of  insects,  &c,,  after  which  as 
much  air  as  possible  is  admitted,  and  the  roots  receive  a 
thorough  soaking  with  water  in  order  to  plump  up  the  buds 
and  retain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state  as  long  as  possible,  for 
whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening  water  is  to  a  great  extent  withheld 
in  order  to  improve  the  flavour  and  solidity  of  the  berries  ;  the 
roots  consequently  often  get  very  dry  before  the  crop  is 
cleared,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  good  supply  of  water 
afterwards,  a  fact  probably  too  often  overlooked  by  Grape 
growers.  A  house  planted  fifteen  months  ago  with  small  canes 
of  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  only  allotted  a  border  about  2  ft. 
wide,  has  this  year  yielded  some  sixty-four  good  bunches  of 
Grapes.  The  rods  are  planted  closely  together  and  fed  with 
manure  water,  a  system  on  which  Mr.  Monro  intends  to  grow 
other  Vines.  He  has  lately  planted  a  house  150  ft.  long  with 
young  canes  of  Black  Hamburgh  for  furnishing  an  early 
supply;  this  house,  which  is  of  singular  construction,  was 
originally  intended  for  Cucumber  culture,  but  these  not  suc- 
ceeding in  it  so  satisfactorily  as  could  have  been  wished,  it  has 
now  been  converted  into  an  early  Vinery,  a  purpose  for  which 
it  is  considered  admirably  adapted.  It  is  20  ft.  wide,  and 
the  roof,  which  is  supported  on  side  walls  3  ft.  in  height,  is 
flat,  9  ft.  fall  lengthways  in  the  roof  only  being  allowed  to  throw 
off  water.  The  interior  arrangements  consist  of  a  series  of 
beds,  some  10  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  long,  surrounded  by  low  brick 
walls  ;  between  each  of  these  beds  are  narrow  paths,  and  also 
one  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
likewise  a  bed  3  ft.  wide,  also  the  length  of  the  house.  In  the 
centre  of  these  beds  the  Vines  are  planted  3  ft.  apart,  and 
trained  upwards,  and  when  well  established,  good  results  in  the 
way  of  large  crops  of  Grapes  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The 
beds  are  planted  with  Monro's  Little  Heath  Melon,  chiefly  for 
seed ;  these,  it  might  be  thought,  would  greatly  exhaust  the 
soil,  but  this  is  easily  counteracted  by  heavy  manuring,  mulch- 
ing, and  copious  supplies  of  manure  water  whilst  the  Vines 
are  in  active  growth;  when  the  Melons  have  been  cleared 
away,  during  winter  this  house  is  filled  with  bedding  plants, 
which  are  grown  here  in  quantity,  over  30,000  being  sometimes 
packed  in  one  place.  In  spring  it  is  used  for  Strawberries,  and 
thus  the  whole  space  is  kept  fully  occupied. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

To  the  culture  of  these  several  large  houses  are  devoted,  and 
though  the  trees  are  planted  outside  in  only  the  ordinary  soil 
of  the  garden,  the  results  obtained  are  very  remarkable. 
Established  trees  in  lean-to  houses  are  trained  on  flat  trellises 
fixed  within  3  ft.  of  the  glass  ;  a  path  runs  near  the  back  wall, 
which  is  furnished  with  trees,  and  the  ends  of  the  shoots  on 
the  flat  trellis  are  trained  upwards,  so  that  all  available  space 
is  utilised  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  and  yet  the  light  and 
sunshine,  so  essential  to  the  culture  of  the  Peach,  are  in  no 
way  obstructed.  A  new  plan  as  regards  the  growth  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  adopted  here  is  worth  notice ;  Mr.  Monro 
calls  it  the  ridge-and-furrow  system,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
cordon  plan,  which  is  largely  practised  in  France.  The  trees, 
twenty-five  in  number,  are  planted  3  ft.  apart,  on  the  south 
side  of  a  half -span-roofed  house ;  their  main  stems  are  trained 
upwards  to  within  2^  ft.  of  the  glass ;  each  stem  is  furnished 
on  both  sides  with  healthy  spurs,  from  which  are  emitted  from 
five  to  eight  shoots.  When  pruning,  three  or  four  of  the  best- 
ripened  fruit-bearing  growths  are  selected,  and  the  rest  are  cut 
away,  leaving  in  all  cases  a  few  eyes  to  furnish  young  shoots 
during  the  ensuing  summer  for  supplying  the  next  year's 
crop.  The  shoots  which  are  left  for  fruit-bearing  are  not 
trained  out  horizontally,  as  is  generally  done  in  the  case  of 
Vines ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  trained  towards  the  glass, 
and  thus  form,  as  it  were,  a  ridge  and  furrow.  The  kinds  of 
Peaches  grown  are  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne.  Late  Admirable,  Barrington,  and  other  sorts,  which 
naturally  succeed  each  other,  thereby  prolonging  the  season 
during  which  fruit  can  be  had  in  good  condition.  The 
Nectarines  consist  of  such  kinds  as  Violette  Hative,  Balgowan, 
and  other  popular  sorts,  all  of  which  succeed  on  this  system 
remarkably  well.  From  this  house  Mr.  Monro  has  this  year 
gathered  nearly  1600  large  and  excellent  fruits,  which  have 
found  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  in  the  market.    The  house  is 
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started  in  January,  the  trees  being  brought  on  gradually,  and 
gathering  commences  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  until  the 
beginning  of  August  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit  is  obtained. 
The  trees  have  only  been  planted  three  years,  and  so  satisfactory 
have  been  the  results  that  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  trees 
trained  in  other  ways  and  replace  them  with  cordons — for 
whilst  complaints  are  this  year  being  made  about  Peaches 
falling  ofi,  these  trees  have  carried  a  crop  that  would  surprise 
many  of  our  best  fruit  growers,  three,  four,  and  five  large 
fruits  being  observable  on  single  shoots.  In  order  to  still 
further  utilise  space,  it  is  proposed  next  year  to  lower  the  main 
stems  of  the  trees  and  train  the  shoots  in  a  more  upright 
way  towards  the  glass,  which  it  is  considered  will  be  an  im- 
provement. As  yet  the  trees  have  only  covered  one  side  of  the 
roof,  but  it  is  intended  to  train  them  down  the  other  side,  which 
is,  however,  for  the  time  being  planted  with  Tomatoes,  on 
which  there  is  a  heavy  crop— a  result  only  attained  by  constant 
stopping  of  the  young  growths  and  the  removal  of  superfluous 
foliage,  so  as  to  throw  the  vigour  of  the  plants  into  the 
fruit.  PeaDh  trees,  after  being  cleared  of  fruit,  are  well 
watered  and  the  leaves  kept  well  syringed,  all  air  and  sunshine 
possible  being  admitted  in  order  to  thoroughly  mature  the 
wood  and  buds.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  all  shoots 
which  have  borne  fruit  are  cut  back,  and  the  young  growths 
which  have  been  selected  for  bearing  next  year  are  laid  in  their 
places. 

Strawberries. 

These  are  only  gi'own  for  forcing  purposes,  some  9000  plants 
being  annually  fruited  in  pots.  In  the  culture  of  Strawberries 
Mr.  Monro's  method  differs  from  that  generally  practised.  A 
plantation  out-of-doors  is  always  kept  to  supply  runners,  but 
instead  of  waiting  until  these  have  attained  a  good  size,  and 
layering  them  in  pots  (as  is  generally  done),  as  soon  as  run- 
ners can  be  had  with  a  pair  of  good  leaves,  they  are  severed 
from  the  plants  and  dibbled  ten  or  twelve  together  in  6-in. 
pots  filled  with  sharp  sandy  soil ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a 
warm  temperature,  such  as  a  Oucumber  or  Melon  house,  where 
a  little  shade  and  a  moist  atmoaphere  can  be  afforded  them. 
When  well  rooted,  they  are  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  potted 
singly  in  3-in.  pots,  and  again  placed  in  a  warm  house  until 
they  have  become  established,  when  they  are  hardened  off  and 
placed  out-of-doors.  Early  in  August  they  are  potted  into 
their  fruiting  pots  in  good,  rich,  stiff  loam,  and  placed  in  an 
open,  sunny  situation  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  where  they  receive 
plenty  of  water,  and  all  runners  are  kept  regularly  cleared 
from  the  plants,  which  are  encouraged  to  ripen  their  crowns 
well  before  wet  weather  sets  in,  a  point  on  which  ultimate 
success  greatly  depends.  Plants  which  have  been  forced  are 
also  used  for  that  purpose  a  second  time.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered  from  them,  they  are  hardened  off  and 
placed  closely  together  out-of-doors  in  a  shady  situation,  and 
are  given  plenty  of  water,  and  otherwise  well  attended  to.  In 
July  they  are  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in  well- 
prepared  ground  for  a  few  weeks,  where  they  get  well  hardened, 
and  make  a  quantity  of  new  roots  close  to  the  stems ;  they 
are  then  taken  up,  all  the  old  roots  cut  off,  and  the  stems 
cleared  of  dead  leaves,  &c. ;  the  plants  are  then  placed  in  their 
fruiting  pots.  Thus  treated,  they  produce  fruit  quite  as  plen- 
tiful and  good  as  that  from  runners.  Strawberries  here  are 
placed  in  cold  pits,  &c.,  when  bad  weather  sets  in,  and  batches 
o£  about  1000  at  a  time  are  taken  to  Oucumber  and  Melon 
houses  until  they  are  in  bloom,  when  they  are  removed  to  a 
more  airy  place  to  set  their  fruit ;  and  when  fully  set  they  are 
placed  in  the  large,  flat-roofed  house,  already  alluded  to,  to  ripen, 
which  by  this  time  will  have  been  cleared  of  bedding  plants. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  is  the  only  kind  of  Strawberry  grown  here  ; 
its  fine  appearance  makes  it  a  good  market  fruit,  and  being 
firm-fleshed,  it  sustains  little  injury  from  travelling. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Many  large  houses  are  here  devoted  to  the  culture  of  these 
fruits,  and  the  quantities  cut  every  year  for  market  are  almost 
incredible.  In  one  year  over  25,000  Cucumbers  were  sent 
from  this  place  to  London,  which  represents  some  £533. 
These  are  principally  g^cwn  in  low  span-roofed  houses,  with  I 


3-ft.  beds  on  each  aide,  and  in  some  cases  a  bed  in  the  centre 
is  devoted  to  Melons,  the  Cucumber  plants  at  the  sides  being 
kept  sufficiently  within  bounds  not  to  injure  the  Melons  by 
their  shade.  The  Cucumber  seeds  are  sown  in  the  autumn, 
from  which  strong  plants  are  obtained  to  furnish  the  winter 
supply ;  these  are  planted  in  loam  and  manure,  and  continue 
in  bearing  until  spring,  when  they  are  succeeded  by  others 
planted  out  later  in  the  season.  During  the  summer  Cucum- 
bers are  not  grown  hereto  any  great  extent,  as,  owing  to  such 
large  quantities  of  outdoor  or  frame-grown  ones  coming  from 
all  the  market  gardens  round  London,  house  room  is  too  valu- 
able to  be  occupied  by  them.  When  the  crops  of  Cucumbers 
are  on  the  decline  in  summer  the  beds  are  covered  with  warm 
manure,  spawned,  and  converted  into  Mushroom  beds,  from 
which  bushels  of  good  Mushrooms  are  gathered  throughout 
the  winter.  The  Cucumbers  are  then  allowed  to  grow  at  will 
or  die,  but  are  not  pulled  up,  as  the  foliage  even  when  dead 
helps  to  darken  the  house,  and  thus  furthers  the  growth  of  the 
Mushrooms.  In  Vineries,  too,  where  no  Vine  roots  exist  in 
the  inside  borders  Mushroom  beds  are  made,  i.e..  when  suffi- 
cient heat  is  kept  up  in  the  houses  to  be  favourable  to  their 
growth,  which  happens  of  course  early  in  the  spring. 
Perhaps  this  is  as  profitable  a  crop  as  can  be  employed  to 
occupy  such  spare  spaces,  and  if  private  growers,  who  are  often 
short  of  a  supply  of  Mushrooms,  were  to  make  up  little  beds 
in  succession  in  similar  positions,  they  would  probably  always 
have  plenty.  Melons,  as  before  stated,  are  chiefly  grown  for 
seed,  the  large  quantities  of  foreign  fruit  sent  to  market 
rendering  the  prices  too  low  to  be  remunerative.  Indeed, 
under  any  circumstances.  Melons  are  not  considered  a  paying 
market  crop. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  Zonal  and  Variegated  sections  form 
the  bulk  of  the  plants  grown  here  ;  these  are  struck  in  August 
from  cuttings  obtained  from  plants  planted  out  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  are  roughly  cut  into  shape  and  placed  thickly  in 
beds  of  sandy  loam,  surrounded  by  low,  brick  walls.  When 
callused,  these  cuttings  are  taken  up  and  potted.  The  chief 
aim  here  is  to  use  all  space  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  valu- 
able as  land  is  near  London,  some  is  here  spared  for  a  few 
outdoor  Koses  and  other  flowers,  which  are  planted  round  a 
well-kept  Grass  plot,  giving  the  place  a  more  interesting 
appearance  than  is  to  be  seen  generally  in  market  gardens. 

0.  W.  S. 


The  Caper  Plant  Hardy  in  England. — In  the  interesting 
account  of  the  Capers  (aee  p.  181),  it  la  stated  that  Capparia  spinosa 
is  difflonlt  to  grow  in  this  oonntry,  and  greenhouse  treatment  is 
recommended  for  it  ;  but  the  plant  is  perfeotly  hardy,  and  with  a 
little  care  is  very  easy  of  management.  It  has  been  grown  for  many 
years  at  the  Oxford  Botanic  Qardens,  and  I  have  had  it  here  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  this  year  it  has  been  flowering  very  freely.  I 
believe  the  secret  of  success  to  consist  in  only  putting  out  well- 
established  plants — young  plants  would  be  apt  to  perish.  Plant  it 
close  inside  a  south  wall,  and  if  some  stones  be  placed  over  it,  it 
will  find  its  way  through  them  and  trail  very  prettily  over  them ;  or 
it  may  be  trained  to  the  wall.  It  will  entirely  die  down  in  the 
winter,  but  when  in  flower  it  ia  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  that 
can  be  grown. — Heney  N.  Bllacombe,  Bitton  Vicarage. 


Englisll  Names  for  Kannuculuses.  —  In  describing  two  old  garden 
favourites  the  other  day  in  your  weekly  account  of  hardy  flowers,  you  do  not 
give  their  qaaint  old-fashioned  names.  The  Double  Banunculus  acris  is  well 
known  in  all  old  gardens  as  Bachelor's  Button.  The  French  call  it  Bouton 
d'or,  and  a  particular  kind  of  rich  gold  colour  ia  always  called  Bouton  d'or, 
after  the  time-out-of-miad  old  garden  favourite;  The  double  variety  of  a  white 
Ranunculus — also  an  old  garden  favourite— is  called  Fair  Maid  of  France,  the 
double  variety  having  perhaps  been  first  introdaced  from  France,  as  were 
many  of  our  oldest  garden  flowers. — H.  Noel  Hfiephhets. 

The  Artillery  Plant  for  Window  Gardens,— A  lady  friead  of  ours  has 
a  large  specimen  of  this  curious  plant,  which  she  has  grown  since  last  autumn, 
in  her  kitchen  window,  and  it  has  given  her  more  satisfaction  than  all  her 
other  garden  inmates.  It  kept  constantly  green  and  growing,  and  aa  sunlight 
increased  its  mantle  of  miniature  muskets  thickened,  till  now  it  represents  a 
model  umbrageous  tree,  with  boughs  so  succulent  and  heavy  that  a  rough 
shake  or  breath  would  seem  to  shatter  them.  Associated  with  Osalises, 
Mahernia  verticillata.  Petunias,  and  a  few  others,  it  made  January  look  like 
May.  A  great  addition  to  this  kitchen  window  in  mid -winter  was  the  festooned 
drapery  of  the  Madeira  Vine. — "  Gardener's  Monthly." 
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Baebee.ous  HoktICULTUke. — The  "  carpet  bedding "  which  now 
does  duty  for  flower  gardening  in  so  many  places  requires  a  good  deal 
too  much  attention  for  its  importance.  In  the  London  parks  now 
men  may  be  seen  in  the  early  morning  armed  with  shear.like  scissors, 
with  which  some  of  the  poor  little  plants  are  clipped  when  they  show 
themselves  above  the  desired  "  carpet  "  level.  Others  will  not  bear 
clipping  withoat  BuHering,  and  these  the  men  have  to  matilate  with 
the  finger  and  thumb.  The  result  is  sometimes  described  as 
"splendid,"  &o.,  but  it  is  not  gardening. 

Spanish  Melons. — Some  of  the  usually  despised  Spanish  Melons 
now  sold  so  cheaply  in  our  markets  are  really  of  a  fine  and  peculiar 
flavour,  which  is  distinct  from  that  of  our  Melons,  or  from  that  of  the 
deep-ribbed  Paris  Melon,  being  as  rich  as  either  and  yet  having  a 
coolness  and  piquancy  which  is  delicious  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
often  flat  flavour  of  our  Melons.  It  is  noticeable  that  these  Melons  are 
cut  while  green,  and  some  of  the  most  deliciously-flavoured  of  them 
that  we  have  tasted  were  as  green  about  the  junction  of  stalk  and 
fruit  as  a  young  Crab  Apple. 

A  Lost  Beauty  Befotjnd  (Milla  biflora). — This  fine  plant,  long 
lost,  is  now  in  cultivation  in  a  Continental  garden,  whence  we  hope 
it  will  some  day  again  be  distributed.  The  plant  will  not  bear  being 
handled  at  the  bulb,  nor  being  kept  long  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  a 
stately  and  lovely  plant  with  pure  white  flowers. 

BouvAKDiA  Hdmboldti  corymbifloka. — This  large.flowering  form 
of  the  well-known  B.  jasminiflora,  so  extensively  grown  for  the 
London  markets,  is  fast  gaining  favour  with  both  florists  and  private 
growers.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  which  yields  clusters  of  hand, 
some  blossoms  almost  equal,  as  regards  scent,  to  those  of  the  well- 
known  Stephanotis,  for  several  months  in  succession,  provided  it  is 
kept  free  from  insects  and  has  occasional  applications  of  liquid 
manure  supplied  to  the  roots  while  it  is  in  flower. — S. 

Satyritois. — ^Two  interesting  and  novel  representatives  of  this 
family  of  hardy  Orchids  are  now  in  bloom  in  the  Tottenham  nur- 
series, S.  oarneum  and  S.  aureum.  The  first-named  has  flowers  of  a 
delicate  rose,  and  is  a  handsome  plant.  Leuoojum  autumnale,  Lilium 
Leichtlini,  Hyacinthus  oandioaus,  and  many  other  good  hardy  plants 
are  also  in  flower  in  the  same  place. 

A  NE^'  Balkan  Plant  (Haberlea  rhodopensis) . — This  is  a  beautiful 
hardy  plant,  a  native  of  Kalifer  in  the  Balkans.  In  habit  it  resem- 
bles a  Ramondia,  the  individual  flowers  being  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  Catalpa,  but  of  a  bluish-lilac  tint,  and  with  a  yellow  throat. 
The  plant  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  Gloxinia, 
every  rosette  of  leaves  throws  up  from  one  to  four  flower-stalks,  each 
with  from  two  to  four  flowers.  It  blooms  at  the  end  of  April  in  the 
open  air,  and  is  a  fine  plant  for  the  rock  garden. — M.  L. 

Planting  in  Hyde  Park. — "  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the 
following  extract  from  an  American  work  to  Mr.  Gerard  Noel.  It 
occurs  in  an  account  of  Hyde  Park  in  the  '  American  CyclopBsdia,' 
under  the  heading  '  Parks  ' ; — '  The  old  trees  are  disappearing  more 
rapidly  than  the  young  ones  are  brought  forward ;  the  turf  is  not 
well  kept,  and  to  avoid  its  destraction  in  many  parts  iron  hurdles  are 
placed  along  the  walk.  It  is  thus  gradually  losing  its  beauty  as  a 
park,  for  which  its  streaks  of  fine  gardening  here  and  there  offer  no 
compensation.'  Really,  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
our  American  critic's  remarks.  Hyde  Park  is  hardly  kept  np  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  is  by  no  means  increasing  in  beauty." — "  The 
World."  [There  is  some  truth  in  this  so  far  as  the  trees  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  attention  paid  to  annual  planting  of  fine  trees 
and  shrubs  in  our  parks,  parks  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  having 
a  mad  race  with  each  other  in  the  building  of  villages  of  glass  houses 
for  the  subtropical  and  other  plants  which  help  to  make  up  the 
evanescent  bedding  in  autumn.  This  need  not  be  done  away  with 
wholly,  but  ought  certainly  to  be  made  subordinate  to  preparations  for 
the  permanent  planting  of  the  parks  and  for  features  which  improve 
with  time.] 

The  Latendeks. — The  Lavender  (Lavandula  vera)  is  now  in  full 
perfection.  The  fragrant  blue  flowers  are  arranged  in  axillary  cymes, 
most  of  which  are  bo  close  together  as  to  form  an  uninterrupted 
spike.  The  floral  leaves  or  outer  bracts  are  rhomboidal  and  tapering, 
of  a  brown  colour ;  those  under  each  flower  much  smaller  and 
narrower,  but  of  the  same  colour.  The  calyx  is  nearly  cylindrical 
and  ribbed,  with  many  veins,  but  is  only  furnished  with  one  small 
tooth,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the  flower  ;  the  corolla  is 
two-lipped  and  of  a  deeper  tint  on  its  inner  surface  than  on  its  outer. 
The  lower  verticillasters  are  often  somewhat  widely  separated.  In 
the  Lavandula  spica,  which  yields  the  oil  of  spike,  there  are  very 
few  characters  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  L.  vera.     It 


has,  however,  a  denser  habit  and  whiter  aspect,  and  the  spike  is 
shorter  and  less  interrupted,  and  it  is  more  susceptible  of  cold,  ex- 
tending less  far  north  than  L.  vera.  As  cultivated  in  botanical 
gardens  in  this  country,  its  odour  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  L.  vera,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  oil  of  spike  or  essence 
d'aspic  is  probably  caused  by  the  use  of  the  whole  plant  in  dis- 
tillation.— "  Pharmaceutical  Journal." 

Canna  vikidifloea. — Herr  Max  Leiohtlin  informs  ns  that  this 
plant  (recently  alluded  in  The  Gardem)  requires  to  be  kept  growing 
all  the  winter  in  a  warm  house.  In  Germany  (Munich),  as  in  Paris, 
it  flowers  well  in  the  open  air. 

Wreck  op  the  Potato  Ckop.— The  Potato  disease  has  followed 
the  track  of  the  thunderstorma  and  heavy  rains  which  we  have 
lately  had,  and  the  result  is  total  destruction-  There  has  been  no 
attack  so  swift,  so  general,  so  complete  for  twenty  or  more  years. 
Large  plots  of  Potatoes,  sound  and  healthy  to-day,  are  converted 
into  masses  of  rotten  stems  and  putrid  tubers  to-morrow.  It  seems 
as  if  the  lightning,  of  which  there  has  recently  been  so  much,  had 
run  across  the  Potato  field,  and  scathed  and  destroyed  the  plants 
utterly,  root  and  branch.  A  month  or  two  ago  the  Potato  crops 
never  looked  finer  or  better ;  now  they  have  never  been  so  bad. 
Unless  the  rain  ceases  and  the  Bun  shines  forth  with  power  this 
autumn-tide,  it  seems  as  if  Potatoes  must  be  wholly  lost.  We  have 
had  almost  a  month  of  intermittent  thunderstorms  and  pouring  rain, 
with  a  few  most  severe  tempests — all  favouring  disease,  and  nothing 
but  an  intense  drought,  of  which  there  is  at  present  no  sign,  will 
save  a  mere  remnant  of  the  best  Potato  crop  of  modern  times  for 
seed.  The  prospect  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  even  within  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  enough  rain  has  fallen  to  half  wash  the 
Potato  crop  out  of  the  ground.  The  advice  to  store  early  is  too  late 
now.  After  the  disease  is  abroad  in  such  force,  the  Potatoes  rot  as 
fast  after  they  are  taken  up  as  before.  There  seems  nothing  to  do 
but  to  collect  the  diseased  tops,  where  any  are  left,  and  burn  them, 
and  wait  for  fine  weather  to  harvest  any  tubers  left  sound. — 
D.  T.  Pish. 

Floral  Decorations  at  the  Aqeicultural  Hall. — Flowers  when 
associated  with  music,  as  is  now  the  case  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
afford  perhaps  the  most  efficient  means  of  diffusing  a  love  for  them 
amongst  townspeople.  With  this  view  fioral  arrangements  on  a 
liberal  scale  have  been  made  in  connection  with  a  series  of  musical  con. 
certs  held  in  the  Hall  just  named.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wills 
furnished  large  collections  of  valuable  Palms,  Crotons,  and  other 
fine-leaved  plants  intermixed  with  Lilies,  Orchids,  Pitcher-plants,  and 
other  showy  subjects,  which  were  in  some  cases  edged  with  a  carpet 
of  Club  Mosses,  in  which  were  inserted  choice  cut  flowers.  We  also 
noticed  groups  of  Gladioli,  around  the  bases  of  which  were  arranged 
Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  con. 
tribnted  a  fine  collection  of  Liliuras,  efiectively  intermixed  with  fine, 
leaved  plants,  which  by  gaslight  showed  themselves  oS  to  good 
advantage.  Mr.  Ley,  of  Croydon,  and  Mr.  Peed,  of  Norwood,  also 
exhibited  good  collections  of  plants.  Garden  fountains  and  other 
ornaments  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  As  in  all 
other  displays  of  this  kind,  there  was  room  for  improvement ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  arrangements  were  good,  except  that  in  the  place 
of  coloured  flags  which  were  suspended  in  great  numbers  from  the 
roof,  there  might  have  been  substituted  a  few  hanging  baskets  of 
plants,  if  only  of  a  common  character.  Semi. circular  raised  beds 
covered  with  turf  were  formed  in  various  places  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hall,  and  in  these  were  tastefully  and  happily  disposed  light  and 
elegant,  fine-foliaged,  and  attractive-flowering  plants,  among  which 
in  some  cases  were  introduced  Pine.apples  in  fruit,  and  Grapes,  Figs, 
Peaches,  and  other  fruits  in  dishes.  The  prizes  amounted  to  about 
£300,  the  principal  one  being  £50. 


Pentstemon  Isetua. — The  number  of  blue-flowered  Pentstemona, 
though  much  increased  by  recent  introductions,  is  still  sufficiently 
restricted  to  render  acceptable  any  desirable  addition  to  their  ranks. 
The  present  plant  is  a  close  ally  of  P.  aznreus  and  P.  heterophyllus, 
and  like  them  is  of  dwarf  branching  habit,  with  linear-lanceolate  to 
spathulate  foliage,  and  blue  flowers  in  terminal  raceme-like  panicles, 
but  differs  also  from  both  the  above  species  in  the  greyish  glandular 
pubescence  with  which  it  is  clothed,  more  especially  the  young 
growth.  The  foliage  is  also  more  fleshy,  and  occasionally  toothed. 
The  corolla  is  about  1  in.  long,  of  an  agreeable  light  blue,  the  lower 
lip  being  usually  marked  with  two  conspicuous  white  lines.  It  grows 
about  1^  ft.  high,  and  blooms  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a  native  of 
California,  and  is  probably  as  hardy  as  most  of  the  species  from  that 
region. — W.  Thompson,  IpsiHcli. 
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NOTES  ON  OUTDOOR  PLANTS  FROM  EDINBURGH. 
Owing  to  the  long  raius  and  almost  sunless  summer  which  we 
have  had,  rain  falling  frequently  and  more  or  less  nearly  every 
day  during  the  last  seven  weeks,  summer  bedding  plants,  as 
well  as  those  employed  for  perennial  herbaceous  borders,  have 
this  year  been  a  comparative  failure;  of  rook  garden  plants 
even,  which  are  generally  gay  at  this  season,  comparatively  few 
are  now  in  a  free-blooming  state,  but  they  are  generally  in  a 
healthy,  though  perhaps  over-vigorous  condition,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  moisture.  With  the  exception  of  some 
late-Howering  Liliums,  such  as  L.  auratum,  Humboldti, 
Bloomerianum,  Michauxi,  and  others,  the  hardy  autumn- 
flowering  Heaths,  Dabaeoias,  Andromedas,  Gaultherias,  and 
Yuccas,  together  with  others  recorded  in  the  following  list, 
at  the  present  time  only  126  species  and  varieties,  exclusive  of 
duplicates,  can  be  counted  in  bloom.  The  list  includes  kinds 
selected  for  observation  as  to  their  yearly  periods  of  flowering, 
and  may  be  useful  to  those  choosing  plants  to  flower  on  their 
rock  gardens  during  the  month  of  August. 


Androsace  lanuginosa 
Arnebia  ecbioides 
Bellis  rotundifolia  ccorulea 
Calocbortus  luteus 
Carapanula  isopbylla  alba 
Campanula  turbinata 
Campanula  turbinata  alba 
Cyanantbus  lobatus 
Diantbus  alpinus 
Diauthus  deltoides 
Diantbus  dentosus 
Disa  grandillora 
Eriogonum  aureum 
Funkia  lanceolata  alba 
Gaultberia  numularifolia 
Gentiana  asclepiadca  alba 
Gentiana  gelida 
Gentiana  ornata 
Gentiana  Wallicbi 
Gladiolus  Pottsi 
Gypsophila  arenaria 
Itea  virginica 

lioyal  Botanic  Qardens,  Edinhunjli 


Linaria  alpina 
Litbospermum  fruticosum 
Meconopsis  Wallicbi 
Nertera  depressa 
Orobancbi  rubra 
Papaver  alpinuni  album 
Papaver  alpinum  croceum 
Pterocepbalus  Parnassi 
Santolina  Cbamfeoyparissus 
Scbizostylis  coccineus 
Sedum  cyaneum 
Seduna  denticulatam 
Sedura  ibericum 
Sedum  kamtscbaticum 
Silene  Sbafto 
Teucrium  pyrenaicura 
Tbymus  alpinus 
Veronica  alpestria 
Veronica  maritiraa  alba 
Veronica  spicata 
Yucca  angustifolia 


Jaiies  M'Nab. 


ARRANGING  CUT  FLOWERS. 
Many  who  have  flowors  do  not  at  all  know  how  to  arrange  them 
so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect,  while  others  seem  born  with  a  knack 
for  doing  such  things  in  just  the  right  way.  Taste  cannot  be  tanght, 
but  there  are  a  few  rules  and  principles  on  the  subject  so  simple  that 
any  one  can  understand  'and  follow  them,  and  it  people  will  keep 
them  in  mind  when  they  have  flowers  to  arrange,  I  think  they  will 
find  them  helpful.  Just  as  flowers  are  the  most  beautiful  decoration 
which  any  house  can  have,  so  the  proper  management  of  them  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful  of  arts,  and  everything  which  makes  home 
prettier  and  more  attractive  is  worth  study  and  pains. 

1st.  Thecolonrof  the  vase  to  be  used  is  of  importance.  Gaudy  reds 
and  blues  should  never  be  chosen,  for  they  conflict  with  the  delicate 
hues  of  the  flowers.  Bronze  or  black  vases,  dark  green,  pure  white, 
or  silver,  always  produce  a  good  effect,  and  so  does  a  straw  basket, 
while  clear  glass,  which  shows  the  graceful  clasping  of  the  stems,  is 
perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all. 

2nd.  The  shape  of  the  vase  should  also  be  considered.  IHr  the 
middle  of  a  dinner  table  a  round  bowl  is  always  appropriate, 
or  a  tall  vase  with  a  saucer.shaped  base  ;  or  if  the  centre  of 
the  table  be  otherwise  occupied,  a  large  conch  shell  or  shell, 
shaped  dish  may  be  swung  from  the  chandelier  above,  and  with 
plenty  of  drooping  spray  and  feathering  green  made  to  look  very 
pretty.  Delicate  flowers,  such  as  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  Sweet 
Peas,  should  be  placed  by  themselves  in  slender,  tapering  glasses  ; 
Violets  should  nestle  their  fragrant  purple  in  some  small  cup  ;  and 
Pansies  be  set  in  groups,  with  no  gayer  flowers  to  subdue  their  soft, 
velvety  hues;  and — this  is  a  hint  for  summer — few  things  are  prettier 
than  Salsam  blossoms,  or  double  variegated  Hollyhocks,  massed  on  a 
flat  plate,  with  a  fringe  of  green  to  hide  the  edge.  No  leaves  should 
be  interspersed  with  these ;  the  plate  should  look  like  a  solid  mosaic 
of  good  colour. 

3rd.  Stiffness  and  crowding  are  the  two  things  to  be  specially 
avoided  in  arranging  flowers.  What  can  be  uglier  than  the 
great  tasteless  bunches  into  which  the  ordinary  florist  ties 
his  wares,  or  what  more  extravagant  ?  A  skilful  person  will 
untie    one    of     these,    and,  adding    green    leaves,  make   the  same 


flowers  into  half-a-dozen  bouquets,  each  more  attractive  than  the 
original.  Flowers  should  be  grouped  as  they  grow,  with  a  cloud 
of  light  foliage  in  and  about  them  to  set  off  their  forms  and  colours. 

4th.  It  is  best,  as  a  rule,  not  to  put  more  than  one  or  two  sorts  of 
flowers  into  the  same  vase.  A  great  bush  with  Roses,  Camellias,  Carna. 
tions,  Feverfew,  and  Pelargoniums  growing  on  it  all  at  once  would  be  a 
frightful  thing  to  behold,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  bouquet 
made  up  of  all  these  flowers.  Certain  flowers,  snoh  as  Heliotrope, 
Mignonette,  and  Myrtle,  mix  well  with  everything ;  but  usually  it  is 
better  to  group  flowers  with  their  kind — Roses  in  one  glass,  Gera- 
niums  in  another,  and  not  try  to  make  them  agree  in  companies. 

5th.  When  you  do  mix  flowers  be  careful  not  to  put  colours  which 
clash  side  by  side.  Scarlets  and  pinks  spoil  each  other  ;  so  do  blues  and 
parples,  and  yellows  and  mauves.  If  your  vase  or  dish  be  a  very 
large  one,  to  hold  a  great  number  of  flowers,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
divide  it  into  thirds  or  quarters,  making  each  division  perfectly 
harmonious  within  itself,  and  then  blend  the  whole  with  lines  of 
green  and  white,  and  soft  neutral  tints.  Every  group  of  mixed 
flowers  requires  one  little  touch  of  yellow  to  make  it  vivid  ;  but  this 
mast  be  skilfully  applied.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  experiment  with 
this  effect.  For  instance,  arrange  a  group  of  maroon,  scarlet,  and 
white  Geraniums  with  green  leaves,  and  add  a  single  blossom  of  gold- 
coloured  Calceolaria ;  you  will  see  at  onoe  that  the  whole  bouquet 
seems  to  flash  out  and  become  more  brilliant. 

Lastly.  Love  your  flowers.  By  some  subtle  sense  they  always 
detect  their  friends,  and  for  them  they  will  live  longer  and  bloom 
more  freely  than  they  ever  will  for  a  stranger.  And  I  can  assert  from 
experience  that  the  sympathy  of  a  flower  is  worth  winning,  as  will 
be  found  out  when  people  grow  older,  and  realise  that  there  are  such 
things  as  dull  days  which  need  cheering. — "  St.  Nicholas." 


Water  Chestnut  (Trapa  nataus). — This  interesting  aquatic 
plant,  of  which  you  have  given  an  illustration  (see  p.  193),  has  white 
flowers  with  purple  claws  that  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
among  the  foliage,  the  petioles  being  inflated  similar  to  those  of 
some  of  the  marine  Algse.  The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Filbert,  is  very  farinaceous.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
abundant,  it  is  made  into  bread  ;  in  France  it  is  known  as  Chataigne 
d'Eau  ;  it  is  sold  in  the  market  at  Venice  as  Jesuit's  Nut,  and  is 
eaten  after  the  manner  of  Chestnuts.  It  is  sometimes  called  Water 
Caltrops,  from  the  resemblance  which  the  frnit  bears  to  the  spiked 
iron  instrument  (oalcitrata),  which  was  used  in  ancient  warfare  for 
strewing  the  ground  to  impede  the  progress  of  cavalry.  It  is  only 
an  annual,  but  still  it  can  be  grown  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  naturalized,  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  pretty  when 
in  bloom,  it  is  well  worth  trying  everywhere.  It  will  grow  in  water 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep,  and  1  should  think  wherever  the  Aponogeton 
distachyon  would  grow  the  Water  Chestnut  would  succeed. — A.  P. 

Spent  Bark  for  Covering  Flower  Borders. — This  material , 
extensively  used  in  some  places  for  many  years  past,  is  invaluable  to 
those  whose  gardens  are  liable  to  suffer  from  drought.  I  have  a 
border  here,  under  a  wall,  the  soil  of  which  is  light  and  sandy,  and 
where,  during  the  hot  days,  we  have  been  obliged  to  water  plants 
and  young  trees,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  to  keep  them  alive.  Lately 
I  had  nearly  the  whole  of  it  first  well  watered,  and  then  covered  with 
about  3  in.  of  well-rotted  spent  bark.  After  about  three  or  four 
weeks'  almost  daily  exposure  to  a  burning  sun,  I  had  it  uncovered  in 
several  places,  and  found  that  the  soil  was  still  thoroughly  moist, 
though  no  rain  had  fallen,  nor  had  it  been  once  watered.  After  a 
free  use  of  it  for  some  time,  I  am  convinced  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  labour  of  watering  ip  saved  by  the  mulching,  and  the  appear, 
ance  of  the  beds  is  improved.  1  would  strongly  recommend  2  in.  at 
least  being  used,  more  if  possible,  as  it  not  only  keeps  the  ground 
moist,  but  prevents  weeds  to  a  great  extent  from  growing.  The  bark 
should  be  well  rotted,  even  to  soil,  as  was  advised  by  a  writer  in 
The  Garden  some  months  since. — C.  F.,  Merlwood,  Farkstone. 


Green  Crops  for  Orchards.— Mr.  Teomans,  ot  Walworth,  N.T.,  enriches 
the  land  of  his  extensive  and  successful  orchards  by  sowing  Rye  in  the 
autumn,  and  when  in  fall  green  head,  ploughing  under,  following  with  sowed 
corn,  to  be  ploughed  under  late  in  the  season. 

Cultivated  Feach  Orchards.  —  A  correspondent  ot  the  "Michigan 
Farmer  "  mentions  a  strong  case  showing  the  advantage  of  placing  Peach 
orchards  on  elevated  ground,  and  away  from  frosty  valleys.  At  Paw  Paw, 
25  miles  east  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  beyond  what  is  termed  the  **  fruit  belt," 
no  Peach  buds  have  escaped  the  frost  of  the  past  winter  on  level  ground.  On 
all  elevations  of  50  ft.  or  more  all  are  alive  ;  lower  down  the  tops  of  tall 
trees  have  a  few  buds  that  have  escaped.  Oa  the  range  of  hills  in  that  region, 
all  the  trees  were  loaded  with  blossoms  from  top  to  bottom.^''  Couutry  Gen- 
tleman." 
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PROPAGATING  CENTAURBAS. 
Allow  me  to  supplement  Mr.  Groom's  remarks  on  this  subject 
(see  p.  155)  with  a  little  of  my  own  experience  in  this  matter. 
I  know  that  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Groom  is  a  good  and 
simple  one,  having  practised  it  myself  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
plant  is  required,  and  that  but  a  limited  stock  of  it  is  possessed 
from  which  to  propagate,  and  as  the  shoots  available  for  cut- 
tings during  the  summer  are  comparatively  few,  it  follows  that 
the  process  of  working  up  a  good  stock  is  somewhat  slow. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  great  demand  for  these  white- 
leaved  plants  set  in,  and  when  C.  candidissima  was  hardly  pro- 
curable in  any  quantity,  the  following  method  of  increasing  it 
was  adopted,  and  found  both  easy  and  expeditious.  Some  good 
strong  plants,  well  established  in  SJ-in.  pots,  were  introduced 
into  gentle  heat  in  January ;  these  plants  possessed  each  some 
half-dozen  shoots,  the  ends  of  which  were  removed  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  some  of  the  old  lower  leaves  were  cut  away 
close  to  the  stem.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was  that  a 
number  of  very  small  shoots  were  produced  up  the  stem ; 
these,  coming  quite  green, 
were  free  from  that  wooUiness 
which  characterises  the  plant, 
and  which  is  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  success  as  regards 
propagation.  The  cuttings, 
as  they  were  taken  off,  were 
inserted  in  thumb-pots  and 
placed  on  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  where  they  quickly 
rooted  at  the  rate  of  95  per 
cent.  This  method  of  propa- 
gation may  be  continued 
several  months,  as  if  the 
plants  which  furnish  the  cut- 
tings be  kept  in  health  fresh 
shoots  will  be  formed  in  suc- 
cession to  those  removed.  I 
have  since  on  several  occa- 
sions employed  this  method 
of  working  up  a  quantity  of 
0.  candidissima,  the  species 
to  which  my  experience  has 
been  mainly  confined,  but  the 
other  kinds  may  doubtless 
be  similarly  treated.  If  I 
had  a  good  stock  from  which 
to  cut,  I  should,  I  must  con- 
fess, prefer  treating  them 
according  to  Mr.  Groom's  in- 
structions, but  in  the  case  of 

those  who  possess  but  a  few  plants,  and  who  are  nevertheless 
desirous  of  making  the  most  of  them,  I  would  say  pot  them 
now  so  that  they  may  be  firmly  established  before  winter.  As 
the  cuttings  root  they  should  be  carefully  shifted  into  3-in. 
pots,  and  when  established  removed  to  a  cool  house.  I  have 
remarked  that  these  young  plants  are  characterised  by  a  vei'y 
free  after-growth.  J.  Cornhill. 

Bijfleef. 


rendered  necessary  by  the  liberal  applications  of  water  required 
by  it,  especially  during  its  season  of  growth.  It  should  have 
a  little  shade  in  very  bright  weather,  or  the  leaves  are  apt  to 
become  somewhat  yellow,  a  circumstance  which  impairs  their 
beauty.  It  forms  a  good  centre  plant  for  a  moderate-sized  house, 
contrasting  as  well  with  flowering  as  with  other  fine-leaved 
subjects.  T.  Baines. 


Kentia  Canterburyana  (Veitchi). 


KENTIA  CANTERBURY  AN  A  (VBITCHI). 
Few  Palms  are  more  handsome  than  this,  and  being  of  mode- 
rate growth,  it  is  suitable  for  pot  culture.  It  is  a  native  of 
Lord  Howe's  Island ;  it  is  not  an  overquick  grower,  especially 
if  somewhat  confined  as  regards  root-room,  and  consequently 
can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  within  the  limits  of  a 
medium-sized  house  :  neither  does  it  require  a  strong  heat, 
another  important  consideration  with  many  who  are  desirous 
of  cultivating  Palms,  but  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  house 
wherein  so  much  heat  can  be  kept  up  as  is  needed  by  many  of 
these  exquisitely  beautiful  plants.  Like  most  other  Palms, 
it  will  grow  in  either  peat  or  loam  intermixed  with  broken 
crocks  or  charcoal  and  sand,  so  as  to  maintain  the  porosite 


CAMPANULA  PYRAMID ALIS  IN  CONSERVATORIES. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  ineffeotive  plant  for  oongervatory  decoration, 
and  its  requiring  no  extraordinary  amount  oE  skill  or  space  for  its 
development  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reoommendation  for  its  more 
general  cultivation.  It  also  forms  beautiful  beds  by  stopping  the 
leaders  when  about  1  ft.  high,  and  associates  well  with  sab. tropical 
plants.  Seeds  of  it  sown  during  the  mouths  of  June,  July,  and  the 
first  week  of  August  will  be  sure  to  make  fine  plants,  suitable  for 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  during  the  ensuing  summer 
and  autumn  months.  The  seeds  being  small,  it  is  not  easy  to  sow 
them  as  regularly  as  might  be  desirable ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  they 
have  vegetated  and  formed  one  or  two  of  their  small  but  perfect 
leaves,  they  will  require  thinniog,  at  the  same  time  removing  care, 
fully  Grai393  or  any  other  seedling  weeds  that  mxy  ohanoa   tj  make 

their  appearance  among  them. 
Although  a  hardier  and  more 
easily  -  grown  plant  than  the 
Chinese  Primrose  or  herbaceous 
Calceolarias,  I  treat  the  seed  and 
seedlings  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  growth  after  the  manner 
prescribed  for  these,  sowing  on 
the  surface  of  previously. watered 
sandy  loam  and  covering  it  with 
a  piece  of  glass  nntil  germina- 
tion has  taken  place;  when  fit 
to  handle,  the  young  plants  are 
pricked  off  singly  into  soil  of  a 
similar  character  in  small  pots, 
which  are  then  placed  in  coal 
ashes  in  a  frame  pretty  close  to 
the  glass  (within  6  in.  or  8  in.), 
kept  close  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
shaded  if  necessary,  after  which 
air  and  light  are  admitted  freely. 
They  must  be  afterwards  well 
attended  to  as  regards  watering 
and  repotting.  The  soil  I  find 
most  suitable  for  subsequent  use 
is  a  good  fibry  loam.  If  not 
naturally  open,  it  should  ba 
made  so  by  the  addition  of  sharp 
river  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  well- 
decomposed  hotbed  or  cow  ma- 
nure, the  quality  of  the  whole 
being  regulated  to  suit  the  plant 
and  size  of  shift  required.  Fre- 
quent applications  of  manure. water  will  greatly  benefit  early-raised 
plants  both  now  and  on  the  return  of  spring,  when  they  should 
receive  their  last  shift.  By  following  that  course,  I  Gad  that  9-in. 
pots  are  large  enough  in  which  to  grow  specimens  with  large  leaves, 
which  completely  hide  the  pots  from  view,  and  beautifully-furnished 
flower.spikes  from  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  high.  Those  planted  out  daring  the 
last  week  in  May  are  equally  tall  and  well  furnished,  but  the  flowers 
are  ndt  so  large  or  so  brilliant  as  those  indoors.  After  the  last  shift, 
and  when  the  future  flower.spikes  have  lengthened  from  9  in.  to 
12  in.,  if  checked  by  removing  the  top,  the  plants  will  become  very 
compact,  and  can  be  advantageously  used  in  many  ways  out-of-doors 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. — "  Gardeners'  Record." 
[The  white  variety  of  this  Campanula  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
plants  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  at  this  season.  Its  tall, 
white  spikes,  looking  so  cool  and  beautifnl,  are  as  fair  as  the  costliest 
plants  that  may  be  grown  for  indoor  decoration.] 


Sweet  Peas  in  Spring. — These,  if  sown  now  in  G-in.  pots  and  moved  under 
glass  before  frost  occurs,  will  make  useful  early  decorative  plants  for  the 
greenhouse,  or  for  supplyinc;  cut  flofl^ers. — B.  Hobday. 

Finely- flowered  Peristeria  elata. — A.  plant  of  the  Peristeria  elata,  or 
Dove  Orchid,  so  well  represented  in  Thb  GASDEfT  last  week  (see  p.  153),  is  now 
iu  flower  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  is  bearing  about  forty- 
five  flowers  and  buds  on  two  spikes.— W.  B.  Lathaii. 
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TUBEROUS-ROOTED   BEGONIAS   FOR  BEDDING 
PURPOSES. 
No  ONE  who  has  not  seen  these  most  beautiful  and  invaluable 
plants,  either  bedded  out  in  masses  in  circular  beds  slightly 
raised  in  the  centre,  or  as  single  specimens  each  in  the  centre 
of  a  small  round  bed  edged  with  a  good  Lobelia,  or  in  a  narrow 
border  in  front  of  a  greenhouse,  each  plant  framed  in  a  ring 
of    the    ornamental   Polemonium  variegatum,  can   form    any 
adequate  idea  of  what  a  brilliant  and  continuous  display  of 
colour  they  provide  during  the  whole  of  the  three  summer 
months  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Then  they  may  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  without 
the  slightest  check  put  into  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  late 
autumn  conservatory,  where  most  of  them  will  continue  to 
bloom  for  another  six  weeks  or  two  months,  many  of  them  not 
going  to  rest  for  the  winter  till   the  middle  of    November. 
Another  great  and  conspicuous  merit  possessed  by  these  plants 
is  that  even  when  in  full  bloom  they  are  almost  insensible  of 
the  heaviest  rain,  as  torrents,  which  would  knock  every  blossom 
off  a  bed  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  do  not  cause  a  single  bloom  to 
drop  before  its  time,  merely  making  the  pliant  foot-stalks  bend 
their  heads  to  the  storm,  raising  their  lovely  blossoms  in  all 
their  brilliancy  and  beauty  on  the  reappearance  of  the  sun 
when  the  storm  has  passed.     They  are  also  of  exceedingly 
quick  growth,  and  should  the  bed  become  too  crowded  from 
having  had  too  many  plants  put  into  it  when  they  were  in  a 
small  state,  those  that  are  iu  excess  and  interfering  with  the 
others  may  be  moved    into  another  bed,  even  when  in  full 
bloom  and  in  the  height  of  summer  without  undergoing  the 
slightest  check  or  interruption  from  the  move,  a  good  watering 
immediately  after  lifting  has  taken  place  being  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  establish  the  plant  in  its  new  position.     They  have 
also  but  few  faults  worth  mentioning,  the  chief  ones  being  that 
some  of  the  varieties  drop  all  their  male  blossoms  (which,  being 
invariably  finer,  larger,  and  of  more  perfect  shape  than  the 
females,  are  a  great  loss)  in  a  bud  state  unopened.     Specially 
remarkable  for  this  great  drawback  are  Van  Houtte's  varieties. 
Mile.  A.  Zimraermaun  of  1876  and  Leon  Plisson  of  1875,  and 
M.  Deleuil's  fine-foliaged  and  otherwise  charming  and  novel- 
coloured  variety  carnicolor.     Other  fine  varieties  drop  about 
half    of    their  male   blooms   unopened  and    expand   the   re- 
mainder ;  as  an  instance  of  this  mitigated  fault  may  be  cited 
M.  Fontaine's  fine  and  brilliant  Mous.  Bienaime.     The  tubers 
also,  though  apparently  quite  sound,  sometimes  refuse  to  start 
into  growth  when  the  season  comes,  nor  can  they  be  made  to 
do  so,  artificial  or  bottom  heat  being  of  no  use  whatever  for 
this  purpose,  and  usually,  when  applied,  merely  resulting  iu 
causing  the  tuber  to  decay.     The  tubers  when  at  rest  are  also 
unfortunately  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  white  larva  or  grub 
of  some  kind,  the  eggs  of  which  seem  to  be  deposited  in  the 
earth  of  the  pot,  and  the  grub,  if  not  discovered  and  removed 
in  time,  usually  eating  its  way  through  the  tuber  and  causing 
it  to  decay ;  the  pots  should  therefore  be  got  out,  and  each 
tuber  carefully  examined  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter 
for  the  removal  of  these  insect  pests.     The  best  and  most 
distinct-coloured  varieties  now  in  cultivation  are  as  follow, 
sent  out  by  the  well-known  house  of  Van  Houtte,  at  Ghent, 
in  the  present  year  : — James  Baokhouse,   Laurent  Descours, 
Baronne    Hruby,    and   Notaire  Beaucarne;  in  1876  Madame 
Oscar  Lamarche ;  in  1875  Paul  Masurel,  E.  Lecomte,  E.  Sies- 
meyer,  and  Massange  de  Louvrex  ;  and  in  1874  Charles  Eaes 
by  M.  Victor  Lemoiue,  of  Nancy,  Prance ;  in  the  present  year 
Jules  Janin,  and  W.  E.  Gumbleton  ;  in  1876  Diamant,  Ori- 
flamme.  Monsieur  Marcotte,  El  Dorado  (valuable  as  being  the 
only  real  yellow  as  yet  in  cultivation)  ;  and  in  previous  years 
Wilhelm  Liebnecht,  Rubens,  Etna,  Velours,  and  Corail  Rose. 
To  this  raiser  is  also  due  the   credit  of  sending  out  all  the 
double-flowered  varieties  as  yet  in  cultivation,  most  of  which 
are  very  beautiful,  though,  as  may  not  be  known  to  many,  only 
the  male  blooms  are  double,  the  female  being  invariably  single 
only.      First   and   most  beautiful   of  these  stands    Gloire  de 
Nancy,  on  which  the  number  of  male  blooms  produced  largely 
preponderates  over  the  females,  consequently  the  very  large 
majority   of    blooms   are  double.    This  extra   fine  variety   is 


followed  in  order  of  merit  by  Lemoinei,  Louis  Thibaut,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Salmonea-plena.  Balsaminiasflora.  M.  Fontaine, 
gardener  to  a  private  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  has  also  raised  and  sent  out  through  Messrs.  Thibaut  & 
Retteleer,  the  well-known  nurserymen  at  Sceaux,  the  following 
beautiful  varieties  :^MonsieurBienaime,  LeliaHebe,  andMons. 
Pigny ;  a  still  more  beautiful  variety  not  yet  sent  out  has 
also  been  raised  by  M.  Fontaine,  and  named  Exposition  de 
Sceaux.  M.  J.  B.  Deleuil,  of  Marseilles,  has  also  sent  out 
Petrarque,  Bayard,  and  Cleopatre.  M.  Vincent,  of  Bougival, 
has  sent  out  a  most  beautiful  and  free-flowering  cream-coloured 
variety,  named  Reine  de  Bougival.  From  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  we  have  the  fine  varieties  Acme  and  Kallista,  sent 
out  last  year,  and  Vesuvius  in  1875.  M.  Otto  Proebel,  of 
Zurich,  has  sent  out  the  only  pure  white  variety  we  have  yet 
seen,  under  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Mont  Blanc. 

W.  B.  Gumbleton. 

Since  Fuchsias  were  first  taken  in  hand  by  hybridists, 

and  the  usefulness  of  the  many  fine  varieties  raised  both  for 
outdoor  and  indoor  decorative  purposes  proved,  it  is  a  question 
it  we  have  had  any  plants  equal  to  them,  unless  it  be  the  new 
race  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  in  which  such  advances 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years.  We  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  associate  the  name  Begonia  with  plants  that 
almost  all  require  considerable  warmth,  that  many  who  have 
heard  of,  but  not  seen,  the  tuberous  kinds  grown  in  the  open 
air,  are  slow  to  believe  how  well  they  succeed  under  such 
treatment ;  the  fact  is,  that  heat  spoils  them  completely,  and 
they  are  as  much  superior  out-of-doors  to  what  they  are  even 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  as  they  are  in  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  over  that  of  an  intermediate  house  or  stove.  Of  this 
I  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  the  other  day,  on  looking  over 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  of  seedlings  at  Chelsea  ;  here  they 
may  be  seen  in  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the  palest  flesh  to 
the  deepest  crimson ;  and  in  form  varying  from  the  large, 
broad,  stout-petalled  varieties,  to  the  long,  narrow,  more 
elegant,  drooping  forms,  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant 
blossoms,  the  colours  of  which  are  intensified  by  open-air 
cultivation  to  an  extent  that  would  scarcely  be  credited  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  them.  In  addition  to  this,  the  other 
important  point  gained  is  a  much  closer,  compact  condition 
of  growth,  the  leaves  being,  as  might  be  imagined,  much 
smaller,  showing  the  flowers  off  to  better  advantage.  For 
cool  greenhouse  decoration,  the  length  of  time  they  continue 
to  bloom,  their  adaptability  for  cutting,  and  easy  culture, 
commend  them  to  all  who  grow  flowers  for  such  purposes. 
When  grown  out-of-doors,  one  great  advantage  they  possess 
over  most  other  plants  is  that  no  amount  of  wet  appears  to 
have  the  slightest  influence  in  damaging  their  flowers,  which 
they  go  on  producing  until  cut  oS  by  frost.  In  the  most 
favoured  localities  the  roots,  if  left  out  through  the  winter, 
will  sometimes  survive,  but  it  is  better  to  take  them  up. 
For  planting  on  rockwork,  these  Begonias  have  few  equals. 

T.  B. 


AMPELOPSIS   VEITCHL 

Amongst  the  great  numbers  of  new  plants  that  yearly  make 
their  appearance  often  with  highly  pretentious  characters,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many  more  blanks  than 
prizes  in  the  shape  of  novelties  that  by  their  real  merits  are 
entitled  to  supplant  established  favourites.  This  holds  good 
as  regards  both  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects,  and  it  makes  the 
majority  of  people  cautious  as  to  giving  preference  to  any  new 
comer  until  it  has  fully  proved  its  supei'iority.  As  a  plant  for 
covering  walls,  draping  verandahs,  balconies,  or  any  similar 
purposes,  especially  in  towns  where  anything  to  be  of  use 
must  have  a  free,  vigorous  habit  so  that  it  can  succeed  under 
adverse  conditions  of  both  soil  and  climate,  the  old  Virginian 
Creeper  (Ampelopsis  hederacea)  has  long  stood  unrivalled; 
but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  more  recently  introduced 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  destined  to 
supplant  the  old  species  ;  in  rapidity  of  growth  under 
equal  conditions,  A.  Veitchi  appears  to  outstrip  the  old 
kind  completely,  the  leaves  having  a  more  glossy  and 
pleasing  appearance  ;  but  the  greatest  advantage  it  possesses 
is    that    it    requires    no     training,     clinging    to     the     bar^ 
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wall  as  fast  and  witli  more  certainty  than  Ivy.  It  may  be  seen 
from  Messrs.  Veitch's  Nursery,  Chelsea,  on  some  of  the  houses 
adjoining,  closely  clinging  to  the  walls,  yet  withal  hanging  in 
graceful  festoons  from  the  eaves  of  three  or  four  storey  build- 
ings, in  some  cases  making  its  way  on  to  the  slates,  and  com- 
pletely enveloping  the  chimney-pots.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
person  who  has  it  growing  over  the  south  side  of  his  house 
that  he  never  before  experienced  so  much  comfort  in  his  bed- 
room during  hot  weather,  as  it  effectually  wards  off  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  little  time 
elapses  before  it  covers  a  large  surface.  In  autumn  its  leaves, 
like  those  of  the  common  Virginian  Creeper,  acquire  a  brilliant 
colour,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  better  known,  it  will 
become  employed  in  such  places  and  for  such  purposes  for 
which  the  old  Virginian  Creeper  has  been  almost  exclusively 
used.  T.  B. 


MAOLBATA  (BOCOONIA)   CORDATA. 
This,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  illustration,  is  a  handsome 
herbaceous  plant,  now  and  then  grown  in  English  gardens,  and 


Macleaya  (Bocconia)  cortiata. 

a  native  of  China.  The  foliage  is  large  and  graceful,  and  the 
feathery  panicles  of  flowers  possess  a  peculiar  charm  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Por  the  wild  garden  it  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  it  has  also  a  fine  appear- 
ance isolated  on  lawns.  It  is,  however,  hardly  adapted  for  the 
herbaceous  border  unless  precaution  is  taken  to  pull  up  every 
year  such  shoots  as  stray  away  from  the  main  plant ;  if  this 
be  done  it  can  be  kept  from  interfering  with  its  neighbours, 
and  that  portion  which  remains  is  thereby  strengthened.  If 
very  fine  specimens  be  desired,  the  plant  itself  even  should  be 
thinned  by  pulling  out  all  weak  shoots  when  about  6  in.  high. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  appears  to  be  passing  under  several 
names,  but  the  one  given  above  is  the  correct  one.  B.  fru- 
tescens,  a  shrubby  species  from  the  West  Indies,  is  very  hand- 
some in  pots,  but  not  hardy.  A.  P. 


Iridescent  Hoss. — There  is  near  Portsmouth,  Lancashire,  a  narrow  tunnel, 
made  by  miners  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  coal.  This  tunnel  is  many 
years  old,  and  its  sides  are  covered  with  a  very  minute  Moss,  which,  when  seen 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  has  a  very  delicate  green  metallic  lustre.  On 
going  into  the  tunnel  (about  6  ft.  high)  this  lustre  is  not  seen,  and  the  Koss  it- 
self is  nearly  invisible.  Its  botanical  name  is  Schistostega  pennata. — T.  Watsok, 
in  "  Science  Gossip." 


THE     LIBRARY. 


THE  PERN  WORLD.* 
This  is  an  elegantly  got.up  book,  beautifully  printed,  and  illna- 
trated  with  a  Woodbury. type  frontispiece,  tbree  full.page  engravings, 
a  few  woodcuts  in  the  text,  and  twelve  nature-printed  coloured  plates 
of  the  Ferns,  to  the  glorification  of  which  this  work  is  devoted.  Some 
o£  these  last  are  very  pretty,  others,  such  as  plate  vi.  which  contains 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  distinct  figures,  cannot  be  so  characterised  j 
they  are  weak,  and  the  eye  is  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  forma 
which  is  simultaneously  presented  to  it.  Mr.  Heath  says  "  it  would 
have  been  opposed  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  illustrate  it  by  mere 
drawings  of  Ferns — for  the  best  drawing  is  frequently  but  a  poor 
imitation  of  nature."  This  of  course  is  true  enough  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  a  drawing  of  many  of  the  species,  if  executed  with 
moderate  care,  would  give  a  far  better  notion  of  the  plants  repre- 
sented— their  mode  of  growth,  habit,  &o.,  than  can  be  gained  from 
the  diminutive  scraps  which  represent  the  Wall  Hue  (Asplenium 
Ruta-muraria),  the  Eusty-back  (Oeterach  ofEcinarum),  and  the 
Forked  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  septentrionale),  on  the  plate  to  whioh 
we  have  already  referred.  Such  a  representation  is,  indeed,  a  libel  upon 
the  species  supposed  to  be  depicted ;  and  we  do  not  think  these 
small  and  unattractive  figures  are  at  all  calculated  to  bear  out  the 
glowing  description  which  Mr.  Heath  gives  of  the  plants  they'  are 
meant  to  represent.  Others  of  the  plates,  however,  offend  less  in 
this  particular ;  but  all  strike  us  as  rather  cramped  and  artificial  in 
their  arrangement,  and  in  many  cases  the  fertile  portion  of  the 
fronds  is  not  shown.  As  Mr.  Heath  himself  is  responsible  for  the 
collecting  and  grouping,  we  may  say  without  offence  that  they  are 
scarcely  as  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who 
is  so  thoroughly  an  enthusiast  in  his  subject. 

The  author  tells  us  that  "  the  object  of  the  present  volume  is  two- 
fold— it  seeks  to  inculcate  a  love  for  the  study  of  Nature,  and  to  do 
this  by  making  the  reader  better  acquainted  with  that  world  of  beauty 
— the  world  ot  Ferns."  But  other  works,  not  a  few,  have  been  written 
with  precisely  the  same  object  in  view,  and  we  cannot  discover  that 
Mr.  Heath's  book  is  better  than  (if  as  good  as)  some  earlier  volumes 
upon  Ferns,  though  it  is  certainly  a  far  more  attractive.looking 
volume. 

With  regard  to  the  growth  of  Ferns  on  rookeries,  Mr.  Heath  shows 
fairly  correct  taste ;  but  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  his  chapter  on 
their  culture  in  pots,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  curious  little  figure 
resembling  a  bridal  bouquet  on  a  stand  with  a  Fern  shooting  up 
through  the  middle,  which  is  really  intended  for  a  Fern.pot.  The 
author  grows  quite  poetical  on  the  subject  of  a  Fern.pot.  "  Art  may 
be  exhausted,"  he  says,  "  in  the  attempt  to  create  chaste  and  fanci- 
ful contrivances  for  holding  individual  Ferns  in  so  small  a  space.  The 
receptacle  may  be  cut  in  the  most  delicate  forms  of  crystal ;  it  may 
be  moulded  in  the  most  elegant  styles  of  majolica,  terra-cotta,  or 
after  the  most  approved  designs  in  silver — nay,  or  even  in  gold.  We 
cannot  condemn  the  taste  which  would  seek  to  surround  the  charm, 
ingly.fronded  child  of  the  woods  with  the  most  costly  productions  of 
man's  art."  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  many  passages  of  a 
similar  character,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  in  the  book  which 
is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  author's  earlier  work  on  the  same 
subject.  If  there  are  still  to  be  found  those  who  are  unprovided  with 
a  book  on  British  Ferns — for  Mr.  Heath's  "  world  "  is  very  circum- 
scribed in  its  area — and  who  do  not  mind  a  little  extra  expense  in 
procuring  an  elegant  volume  to  lie  on  the  table,  this  work  will  just 
suit  them.  It  has  chapters  on  the  growth,  classification,  structure, 
uses,  distribution,  and  folk-lore  of  Ferns,  and  on  their  culture  and 
collecting,  with  detailed  and  rather  verbose  desoriptions  of  each 
British  species,  and  a  flowing  account  of  "  some  rambles  through 
Femland,"  i.e.,  Devonshire.  We  see  no  new  feature  in  the  book  which 
calls  for  special  criticism  or  commendation ;  nor  can  we  discover  that 
it  differs  materially  from  many  of  its  predecessors  in  the  same  field. 

James  BKrrrEN. 


Fossil  Plants. — Under  the  title  of  "  Fossil  Plants  and  their  Testi. 
mony  in  Eeferenoe  to  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  Mr.  Carruthers  has 
reprinted  the  two  addresses  which  he  delivered  to  the  Geologists, 
Association  in  his  presidential  capacity  at  the  opening  meetings  of 
the  last  two  sessions.  A  lengthy  and  able  summary  of  the  evidence 
for  and  against,  from  a  pateontological  point  of  view,  is  carefully 
given,  and  the  summing-up  of  the  whole  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
views  which  are  now  so  generally  held  by  the  leading  scientific 
school.     "The  whole  evidence  supplied  by  fossil  plants,"   says  the 
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author — and  we  know  of  no  one  more  capable  o£  pronouncing  an 
opinion  on  the  matter — "  is  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  genetic 
evolution,  and  especially  the  sndden  and  simaltaneoua  appearance  of 
the  most  highly.organised  plants  at  particular  stages  in  the  past 
history  of  the  globe,  and  the  entire  absence  among  fossil  plants  of 
any  forms  intermediate  between  existing  classes  or  families."  He 
considers,  however,  that  facts  testify  to  development  and  progression 
from  lower  to  higher  types. 

Pollen.*— Most  persons  who  have  examined  flowers  anderthe]mioro. 
scope  with  any  degree  of  minntenesaare  probably  aware  that  the  pollen 
of  different  species  varies  very  greatly  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
grains  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  subject  has  of  late  years  occu. 
pied  a  good  deal  of  attention  abroad,  and  has  been  taken  up  also  in 
this  country ;  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  brought  together  and  epito. 
mized  the  researches  of  previous  observers,  adding  to  these  the  result 
of  his  own  investigations.  A  large  number  of  figures  are  given  in 
illustration  of  the  subject,  which  amply  show  the  great  variety  to  be 
found  even  in  so  apparently  trifling  a  detail  of  the  economy  of  plant 
life.  Although  somewhat  roughly  executed,  these  figures  will 
doubtless  prove  useful  to  workers  in  the  same  limited  field  of  obser. 
vat  ion. 

Popular  British  Fungi. t— This  little  work  brings  together 
from  various  sources  a  good  deal  of  information  with  regard  to  our 
larger  British  fungi.  The  more  interesting  species  are  popularly 
described  :  the  experiences  of  the  various  fungus-eaters  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  edible  species  are  summed  np  :  and  there 
is  a  mass  of  information  with  regard  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
legendary  lore  connected  with  fungi— such  matters  as  fairy.rings, 
witches'  butter,  Jews'-ears,  and  tbe  like,  beiug  duly  discussed. 
Although  mainly  devoted  to  British  fungi,  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting  and  remarkable  exotic  species  are  referred  to  at  some 
length.  The  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a  scientific  treatise,  but 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  information  about  fungi  which  is 
put  together  in  a  pleasant  and  readable  form. 


THREE  NEW  FERNS. 


Pellsea  Ornittopus  var.  Brachyptrum. — The  original  type  of 
this  beautiful  and  distinct  Californian  Fern,  Pellaaa  Ornithopus,  has 
been  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  which  it  well  deserved.  The  variety  is,  however,  even  more 
interesting  than  the  type.  Its  fronds  are  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  in 
height,  erect,  and  of  a  glaucous  green  colour ;  the  arrangement  of 
the  pinnules  represent  the  claw  of  a  bird. 

Polypodium  Scouleri.— This  is  also  a  Californian  Fern,  the 
fronds  of  which  vary  froui  9  in.  to  15  in.  length  ;  they  are  leathery  in 
substance,  having  more  the  stout  texture  of  Lomaria  Boryana  than 
of  any  other  Fern  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  creeping  caudex 
is  stoat,  and  about  1  in.  in  circumference,  of  floury  whiteness,  and 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  glossy  green  foliage.  It  is  a 
Fern  which  is  sure  to  be  appreciated. 

Polysticlium  munitum. — As  a  hardy  evergreen  Alpine  Fern 
this  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation.  It  resembles  a 
large  P.  Lonchitis,  with  fronds  9  in.  (or  more)  wide,  in  noble  plume- 
like tufts  or  crests,  measuring  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  or  possibly  6  ft.  across. 
Even  the  half.grown  fronds  were  unaffected  by  frost  during  the 
winters  of  1874  and  1875.  79". 


Sanders's  Uew  Dwarf  Iberis  (I.  coronaria  pumila). — The 
Rocket  Candytuft,  as  is  well  known,  grows  in  good  soil  some  12  in. 
to  16  in.  high  or  more,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  the  smallest  beds. 
The  present  variety  is  described  as  so  dwarf  that  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  useful  both  as  an  edging  plant  and  for  entirely  filling  small 
beds.  It  is  said  to  grow  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  high,  and  to  form 
spreading  tufts  from  12  in.  to  16  in.  in  diameter,  which  become 
covered  with  large,  clear  white  flower-heads,  the  blossoms  composing 
which  are  of  good  substance,  and  resist  the  changes  of  weather 
better  than  some  other  annuals.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  requirino- 
only  to  be  sown  thinly  where  it  should  bloom,  but  may  be  trans- 
planted while  young. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 


TsESB  is  a  man  ivlio  is  said  to  be  so  fond  of  green  Peas  that  he  goes  down 
to  Algeria  every  January  to  meet  them,  and  he  follows  the  growth  until  he 
winds  up  at  Aberdeen  in  the  autumn.  A  pursuit  of  Strawberries  would  be  more 
worthy  of  such  devotion. 


*  "  Pollen."    By  M.  P.  Edgeworth.    London  :  Hardwicke  &  Bogue. 
t  "PopularBritishFuagi^'^  By  James  Britten,  P.L.S.    London:  "Bazaar' 


OfHce,  32,  Wellington  street.' 


TREES    AND    SH  R  UBS. 

THE  CALIFORNIAN  BUCKEYE. 

(^SCULUS  californica). 
This  dwarf,  handsome-flowering  tree  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Cahfornia  about  twenty  years  ago.    Its  white  and 


Fruit  ot  ^Eoculus  californica. 


slightly  scented  spikes  of  blossom  are  produced  in  profusion 
during  July,  and  it  may  sometimes  also  be  seen  in  bloom  as 
late  as  the  early  part  of  August;  indeed,  I  saw  a  fine  tree  of 
it  nearly  20  ft.  high  beautifully  in  blossom  in  the  first  week  of 
August  this  year.      I  was  informed  that  it  was  budded   on  a 


Unshelled  fruit  of  ^Esculus  californica. 

stem  of  JE.  sanguinea  upwards  fifteen  years  ago.  It  presented 
a  striking  appearance,  having  a  well-balanced  head  covered 
with  hyacinth-like  spikes  of  flowers,  more  particularly  so  as 
they  occurred  at  a  season  when  most  trees  have  done  flower- 
ing. This  tree  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  be  had  in  the  trade  ;  but 
it  is  either  not  known  or  not  appreciated  half  so  much  as   it 
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ought  to  be  by  planters.  For  a  lawn,  pleasure  ground,  or  even 
a  park,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  low-growing  orna- 
mental trees  which  we  possess.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  rich, 
loamy  soil,  and  in  a  dry,  airy,  sunny  situation  where  its  young 
growths  can  be  well  matured,  thereby  enabling  them  to  with- 
stand severe  frosts.  In  damp  low-lying  situations  it  is  apt  to 
grow  too  late  in  autumn ;  by  using  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
different  varieties  of  jEscuIus  a  succession  of  their  beautiful 
blooms  may  be  kept  up  from  early  in  May  to  the  beginning  of 
September.  M.  rubra  and  flava  arc  the  earliest  bloomers,  and 
M.  macrostachya  is  the 
latest,  the  latter  being 
not  yet  in  bloom  (August 
20)  with  me.  They  have 
also  highly  coloured  foli- 
age in  autumn,  varying 
when  it  is  dying  off  from 
reddish  to  yellowish- 
brown.  The  best  and 
quickest  method  of  pro- 
pagating them  where 
trees  are  wanted  is  to 
"  work "  them  on  the 
common  Horse  Chestnut, 
and  they  may  also  be 
reared  from  layers  and 
seed,  but  by  these  pro- 
cesses it  takes  many 
years  to  get  them  up 
sufficiently  to  form  ti'ees 
— by  the  las  t-n  a  m  e  d 
method,  however,  new  va- 
rieties may  be  obtained ; 
and  if  they  be  intended 
only  for  forming  flower- 
ing bushes,  plants  raised 
from  seed  or  layers 
answer  the  purpose  well 
enough,  especially  if  they 
be  cut  close  to  the  ground 
and  afterwards  allowed 
to  form  stools.  Thus 
treated  they  will  be 
found  to  grow  much 
quicker  into  large  bushes 
than  if  they  were  allowed 
to  grow  from  the  original 
seedling  stem;  when 
grown  in  the  form  of 
shrubs,  they  make  beau- 
tiful flowering  bushes  on 
dressed  lawns  where 
there  is  room  sufficient 
for  them  to  fully  develop 
themselves.  Thus  situ- 
ated their  spreading 
branches  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  layer  them- 
selves, and  by  a  little 
attention  to  pegging  the 
outer  growths  down, 
plants  covering  a  con- 
siderable surface  may 
easily  be  obtained  in  a 
few  years.  If  the  soil  in 
the  situation  selected  for  them  be  poor,  it  should  be  deeply 
turned  up  and  good  loam  or  other  enriching  material  mixed 
with  it  before  planting  ;  a  thick  mulching  of  manure  should 
also  be  spread  over  the  surface  above  the  roots  after  the  opera- 
tion of  planting  is  finished.  I  may  add  that  plants  of  it  in 
Mr.  Wheeler's  nursery  at  Warminster  look  this  year  as  if 
they  would  ripen  seeds.  Geohge  Berky. 

Lonyleat. 

Desortption.— ^Escalus  californica,  Nutt.  Leaflets  four  to  seven, 
usually  five,  smooth,  obloDg-Janceolate,  acute,  obtuse  at  base,  slenderly 
petiolulate,  serrulate,  3  in.  to  5  in.  long:  flowers  in  a  close  finely 
pubescent  tbyrse  wliicli  is  6  in.  to  12  in.   long  :  calvx  two-lobed,  the 


lobes  scarcely  toothed :  petals  slightly  unequal,  white  or  pale  rose, 
half-an-inch  long  or  more :  stamens  five  to  seven ;  anthers  orange- 
coloured  ;  ovary  densely  pubescent ;  fruit  unarmed,  usually  one-seeded ; 
seed.l  in.  in  diameter.— Torr.  &  Gray,  Fl.  i.  '251;  Nutt.  Sylva, 
11.  69,  t.  64 ;  Newberry,  Pacif.  R.  Rep.  vi.  30,  fig.  I ;  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
5077.  From  San  Luis  Obispo  to  Mendocino  Co.  and  Mt.  Shasta,  and  in 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  usually  a  shrub  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 
high,  but  sonietimes  in  the  valley,  particularly  between  Monterey  and 
Clear  Lake ;  it  is  a  widely  branched  tree,  the  base  much  expanded  and  oc- 
casionally 6  ft.  in  diameter,  the  trunk  half  as  large  and  branching  low, 
the  main  branches  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  thick,  the  whole  forming  a  dense  head 
25  ft.  to  -10  ft.  high  and  of  still  greater  breadth.     la  May,  when  in   full 

flower,  it  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
but  the  leaves  often  fall  be- 
fore midsummer,  so  that  for 
much  of  the  year  it  is  bare. 
Usually  only  two  or  three 
flowers  in  each  thyrse  perfect 
their  fruit,  often  but  one. 
The  wood  is  soft  and  brittle. 
— "  Botany  of  California." 


Flower-spike  of  jEscuIns  oiliforaba. 


ME.  MBBHAN  ON 
TREES  IN  ENGLAND. 
Mk.  Meehan,  who  has 
lately  been  in  England, 
writes  as  follows  to  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  papers  : — 
"  American  trees  grow 
much  taller  and  have  larger 
trunks  than  the  English, 
which  are  all  inclined  to 
have  low,  spreading  heads. 
The  short,  chubby  stems  of 
the  English  trees,  however, 
often  attain  hage  dimen- 
sions, and  seem  to  attain  a 
great  age.  In  Busted 
churchjard,  in  Sussex  (the 
church  one  of  the  oldest  in 
England),  I  measured  a  Yew 
tree  which  I  have  little 
doubt  is  over  a  thousand 
years  old.  The  trunk  was 
23  ft.  in  circumference  4  ft. 
from  the  ground,  it  was  59 
ft.  high,  and  the  horizontal 
diameter  was  75  ft.  As 
we  regard  the  Yew  as  little 
more  than  a  bush,  I  thought 
this  the  most  wonderful 
tree  I  had  ever  seen.  On 
the  estate  of  Col.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  near  this  is  a 
Beech  tree,  which  is  another 
wonder  to  me.  The  woody 
base  of  the  trunk  at  the 
ground  formed  a  circle  of 
39  ft.,  but  it  tapered  up 
rapidly  to  2  ft.  from  the 
ground,  where  it  measured 
23  ft.  round,  making  a  good 
straight  trunk  to  some 
height,  when  it  made 
numerous  massive  branches. 
I  never  before  appreciated 
a  majestic  sight  as  applied 
to  a  tree  till  I  looked  up 
among  these  huge  arms. 
The  head  covered  a  circle 
of  ground  very  nearly  100  ft.  in  diameter.  On  the  same  estate  Elm 
and  Ash  trees  from  12  ft.  to  17  ft.  in  circumference  were  common. 
American  trees — planted  artificially,  of  course — are  not  common  in 
Englard;  and  this  is  remarkable,  as  the  few  which  I  saw  were 
generally  doing  well.  In  Battersea  Park  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  few 
of  our  Silver  Maples.  Catalpas  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  parks. 
At  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  at  Syon,  are  some  fine  Cypress 
trees,  knees  and  all.  In  Mr.  Hibberd's  grounds,  in  Essex,  I  found  a 
surprisingly  large  Pin  Oak  (Qnercus  palustrie)  ;  and  there  are,  here 
and  there,  a  few  Pin  Oaks  and  Red  Oaks  in  the  gardens.  At  Kew 
are  some  magnificent  Black  Walnut  and  Tulip  trees,  but  the  Walnuts 
do  not  perfect  the  nuts  well.  It  must  be  indifference  to  new  intro- 
ductions that  makes  American  trees  so  scarce,  as  they  seem  to  do  well 
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in  England  generally.  The  Locnst  tree  (called  here  Aoaoia)  ia  common 
and  does  well.  The  American  papers  a  few  months  ago  gave  exten- 
sive circulation  to  figures  regarding  the  immense  size  of  the  first  one 
introduced  into  Europe  by  Robin,  after  whom  the  jplant  was  named 
Kobinia.  I  measured  it  in  the  "  Jardin  des  Plantes  "  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  company  with  M.  Neuman,  the  director,  and  found  it  be  9  ft. 
2  in.  round,  and  said  to  have  been  planted  in  1601.  A  few  days 
ago,  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  curator,  I  measured  the  largest  at  Kew,  and 
it  was  12  ft.  10  in.  round,  or  nearly  3^  ft.  more  than  its  French 
and  more  famous  rival. 

I  have  referred  to  the  planting  of  a  tree  in  connection  with  the 
birth  of  a  son,  and  I  find  the  [gardens  at  Osborne  House,  Isle  of 
Wight,  are  full  of  memorial  trees.  The  visit  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon in  1857  was  commemorated  by  planting  a  beautiful  example  of 
Abies  nobilis.  It  is  now  about  16  ft.  high  and  ia  bearing  beautiful 
cones.  Its  companion,  Abies  Pinsapo,  planted  by  the  Ecnpress,  had 
done  better  and  was  a  very  fine  tree.  There  are  some  beautiful 
trees  planted  by  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  (when  she  was  but 
one  year  old)  in  1811.  One  of  the  grandest  trees  on  the  grounds  is 
one  of  our  Pacific-coast  trees,  Abies  bracteata,  planted  by  the 
Princess  Helena  in  1855.  It  must  be  33  ft.  high  now.  Its  branches 
are  close  to  the  ground,  and  these  are  18  ft.  in  diameter.  Poor 
Maximilian  planted  a  tree  here  in  1871,  and  the  one  chosen  is  the 
yellow  Cedar  of  our  Pacific  coast  (Cupressus  Nutkaensis).  It  is  now 
about  18  ft.  high,  and  has  about  7  ft.  spread  of  branches.  Another 
very  beautiful  American  tree — the  Libocedrns  decurrens  of  Torrey, 
abont  25  ft.  high — was  planted  in  1866  by  the  Princess  Hohenzollern 
of  Portugal.  The  names  of  the  numerous  planters  and  dates  and 
the  occasions  are  neatly  painted  on  labels  and  placed  by  each  tree. 
Those  who  think  they  may  never  "  live  to  see  trees  grow  "  raay  take 
heart  by  the  multitude  of  beautiful  trees  here,  all  planted  by  Prince 
Albert  or  the  Queen.  How  rapidly  trees  may  grow  is  also  illustrated 
by  the  Oak  planted  by  the  poet  Byron  at  Newstead  Abbey.  This  he 
set  in  1798.  This  tree  I  found  to  be  6  ft.  9  in.  round.  A  propos  of 
memorial  trees  I  may  note  that  the  twin  Beeoh  tree,  famous  in  the 
life  of  Byron  as  that  on  which  he  carved  his  name  and  that  of  his 
sister,  on  the  last  and  memorable  visit  of  the  poet  to  his  home,  is  still 
standing,  but  the  branch  on  which  his  own  was  cut,  has  long  since 
decayed  away,  the  sister  branch  now  having  covered  the  whole  stump. 
It  must  have  been  dead  for  some  years,  for  it  is  only  2  ft.  6  in,  round, 
while  Augusta's  branch  is  5  ft.  2  in. 


Mortality  amongst  Chestnut  Trees. — The  "  Courrier  de 
Bayonne  "  mentions  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baigorry  numbers 
of  magnificent  Chestnut  trees  have  been  completely  dried  up  this 
year  without  any  one  being  able  to  account  for  the  singular  occur, 
rence.  The  sight  which  these  trees  present  wholly  deprived  of  foliage 
is  most  dismal ;  and  what  alarms  the  peasants  more  than  anything 
else  are  the  ravages  caused  by  this  new  kind  of  plague,  which  has 
been  also  seen  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  district  of  Espelette. 
Even  if  the  visitation  should  only  continue  for  a  short  time,  the  fine 
clumps  of  Chestnuts  in  the  ravines  of  the  Pyrenees  will  be  entirely 
swept  away,  the  produce  of  which  is  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
6.xi3tenoe  and  prosperity  of  the  peasantry.  Some  attribute  the  cause 
to  insect  work  underground. — M, 

The  Trees  of  Judaea. — Judrea,  once  renowned  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  trees  which  grew  within  its  borders,  is  now  poorer 
than  any  other  country  in  this  particular.  Mr.  W.  J.  Martin,  in  his 
work  on  the  East,  says : — The  only  trees  one  meets  are  the  Olives, 
which,  however,  are  by  no  means  plentiful  in  Judosa,  and  mostly  old 
and  stunted-looking.  In  Samaria  we  saw  several  considerable  plant, 
ations  of  them,  but  yet  that  country  is  also  sadly  deficient  of  trees. 
Where  now  is  the  Oak  tree  on  which  Absalom  hung  by  his  bushy 
locks  ?  There  is,  I  believe,  only  one  remaining  sufficiently  large  for 
this;  and  yet  we  read  that  the  "Wood  of  Ephraim,"  where  he  was 
defeated,  destroyed  more  men  than  did  the  sword.  And  where  is  the 
Sycamore  tree  upon  which  Zaochasus  climbed  ?  I  doubt  if  there  be 
one  such  within  many  miles ;  and  yet  we  know  that  Jericho  was  once 
richly  clothed  with  trees  and  verdure,  and  called  the  "  City  of 
Palms."  Indeed,  that  Palestine  generally  was  once  extremely  fertile, 
and  rich  in  woods  and  verdure,  is  evident  from  the  meaning  of  many 

of  the  Scripture  proper  names There  is  along  almost 

every  little  water-course  a  number  of  what  are  called  trees,  but  they 
are  generally  Willows  of  mere  copse  or  brushwood.  A  tree  of  any 
description,  of  size  sufiicient  to  make  an  ordinary  beam  for  building 
purposes,  is  quite  a  rarity — such  are  only  to  be  found  miles  apart. 
The  Vine,  so  uinch  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  is  somewhat  rarely  to  be 
seen ;  but  that  it  was  extensively  grown  is  evident  by  the  traces  of 
terraces  upon  the  steepest  hills  still  abundantly  visible.  Then  as  to 
the  flowers — "Toe  Rose  of  Sharon"  and  the  "  Lily  of  the  Valley" 


cannot  be  found.  There  are  many  wild  flowers  certainly,  but 
generally  they  grow  out  of  a  "  dry  ground,"  and  have,  with  very 
good  blossom,  almost  no  green  foliage.  ''  Thorns  and  Briars  "  are 
abundant,  but  with  very  little  foliage  also,  and  seem  useful  only  for 
burning.  The  Pig  trees  are  even  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
Orange,  Apricot,  and  Almond  still  more  so.  The  fields  are  not  en. 
closed,  except  in  some  rare  cases,  where  a  wise  husbandman  has 
gathered  the  loose  stones  into  piles  around  his  border.  Hedges  are 
rare,  but  when  seen  they  are  generally  formed  of  large  Cacti  covered 
with  dust,  having  in  the  twilight  a  somewhat  weird  look. 


INFANT  HAWTHORN  IN  FLOWER. 

The  annexed  ia  a  full. sized  representation  of  a  Hawthorn  in  flower. 
It  was  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  in  our  nurseries  here.     I  have 


never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  think  it  may  be  interest, 
ing  to  your  readers.  Williaji  Stewart,  Jun. 

Dundee. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Gravity  of  Woods.— Those  heavier  than  water  are  Dutch  Box,  Indian  Cedar, 
Ebony,  Lignum  Vitx, Mahogany  Heart  of  Oak,  Pomegranate, Vine  ;  the  hghtest 
are  Cork  and  Poplar,  Lignum  VitEO  is  one-third  heavier,  Pomegranate  rather 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  Cork,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  "24  and  Poplar, 
•3S3,  are  the  lightest  woody  products, 

Lanrus  Sassa  fras  .—I  recently  met  with  a  very  large  Lanrus  Sassafras.  lb 
is  growing  on  a  farm  rented  by  Mr.  J.  Gaul,  on  Cox's  Lane,  near  the  Island 
Road,  in  the  lower  part  of  Philadelphia,  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  ab 
3  ft.  from  the  ground  is  over  12  ft.  The  tree  itself  is  abont  50  ft.  or  69  ft.  in 
height.  The  first  branches  are  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  where  they 
leave  the  trunk  are  curiously  flattened,  being  about  9  in.  thick  to  2  ft.  wide. 

Spiraea  caespitosa  is  a  low-growing  shrub  found  in  tbe  south-eastern  part 
of  Mevada  on  limestone  rocks,  in  Southern  Utah  and  Northern  Arizona  on 
sandstone,  and  about  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  northern  part  of  Utah,  on  limestone 
ledges.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  evergreen,  growing  tD  the  height  of  2  in., 
hugging  the  face  of  the  rock.  It  throws  up  flower-stems  4  in.  to  6  in.  high, 
with  very  small  white  flowers.  This  shrub  often  covers  7  square  ft.  from  a 
single  root. 

Rhododendron  californicum.— Among  the  many  plants  of  California, 
there  are  none  more  deserving  of  cultivation  than  Rhododendron  californicum. 
It  is  a  shrub,  growing  from  3  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  according  to  Bitnation ;  in 
general  outline  it  resembles  the  well-known  Eastern  Rhododendron,  cataw- 
biense.  The  leaves  are  about,  when  full  grown,  5  in.  long,  in  shape  broadly 
lanceolate  or  oblong  ;  in  colour  they  are  a  bright  shiny  green.  The  flowers, 
like  those  of  all  Rhododendrons,  are  very  handsome.  They  are  borne  in 
umbels.  The  florets  (or  separate  flowers)  are  about  2  in,  in  diameter.  The 
flowers  are  broadly  campanulate  in  shape,  the  lobes  or  divisions  being  undu- 
late ;  in  colour  they  are  of  a  rosy-purple  to  a  clear,  almost  violet,  purple  j  they 
vary  with  age  ;  the  upper  lobes  are  yellowish  or  cream  colour,  spotted  within. 
The  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  corolla,  the  filament  being  incurved. 

Chilianthus  californicus.— I  found  a  single  plant  of  this  growing  on  a 
ledge  of  limestone  in  the  Beaver  Dam  Mountains,  S.B.  Nevada,  two  years  ago. 
It  was  then  in  full  leaf .  In  September  following  I  found  the  same  bush  in 
flower,  and  sent  you  blooms  of  it.  I  have  since  found  it  growing  amongst  the 
rocks  on  the  Saven  River,  about  forty  miles  from  its  source.  Its  finely  cub 
foliage  and  hardiness  will  make  it  a  desirable  shrub,  if  nob  already  introduced. 
As  it  seeds  abundantly,  it  will  be  easity  disseminated.  At  the  same  time  that 
I  found  the  above  shrub  in  flower  (September,  1875),  I  found  in  a  stream  lead- 
north  from  the  Rio  Virgin,  Chilopsis  linearis  in  full  bloom,  and  ic  was  truly 
very  pretty. — *'  Gardener's  Monthly." 
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TROPICAL  ARUMS  AT  KEW. 
Perhaps  the  untravelled  can  obtain  no  better  idea  of  the  deep, 
glossy  green,  the  extraordinary  luxuriance,  and  the  strange 
and  varied  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  tropical  forests, 
than  by  visiting  the  Aroid  house  at  Ivew.  This  house,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  principally  devoted  to  the  Arum  family,  of 
which  the  common  Lords  and  Ladies  or  Ouckoo  Pint  of  our 
hedge-banks  is  a  familiar  example.  It  contains  the  finest  col- 
lection in  existence.  Next  in  importance  comes  the  Imperial 
collection  at  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna,  founded  by  the  late 
Dr.  Schott,  the  learned  and  enthusiastic  monographer  of  the 
natural  Order  Aroidejs.    Although  we  find  the  most  wonder- 


A  Tropical  Arum. 

ful  diversity  in  size,  habit,  &o.,  the  structure  of  the  inflores- 
cence unites  about  400  plants  in  a  naturally  very  well-defined 
botanical  group.  In  our  present  paper  we  propose  to  confine 
our  remarks  to  some  of  the  climbing  species  to  be  seen  by  any 
of  our  readers  who  have  the  means  of  getting  to  Kew,  T  heir 
great  size  and  rapid  growth  will  always  prevent  them  [from 
being  commonly  cultivated,  but  where  space  is  not  so  much  an 
object,  or  where  walls  and  pillars  require  quickly  hiding  by 
varied  and  graceful  forms,  the  following  species  will  always 
be  a  source  of  tme  pleasure  to  every  one  who  knows  how  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful  apart  from  a  mass  of  glaring  colour. 
Little  trouble  and  skill  are  demanded  in  the  successful 
management  of  all  we  shall  name.  They  grow  on  shelves, 
under  which  run  the  hot-water  pipes  for  heating  the  entire 
structure.  A  little  sandy  loam  and  peat  are  thrownl  among 
a  few  pieces  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  plant  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  little  cone.  The  trunk  of  a  small  tree  with  the 
branches  not  lopped  oS  too  short  is  held  upright  at  a  distance 
from  the  woodwork  by  means  of  iron  brackets,  and  the 
adventitious  roots  of  the  plants  tightly  embrace  every  part  of 
the  stem.  Until  recently  they  were  allowed  to  climb  up  the 
woodwork  at  the  front  and  ends  of  the  house,  but  on  the 
removal  of  the  sashes  some  year  or  two  ago,  the  tree  stems  were 
fixed  as  above  described,  and  the  innovation,  both  from  an 
economical  and  sesthetic  point  of  view,  is  a  good  one.  The 
Mexican  Monstera  deliciosa,  also  known  as  Tornelia  fragrans, 
is,  apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  worth  growing  for  the 
sake  of  its  succulent  fruits,  which  have  somewhat  the  flavour 
of  a  Pine-apple.  From  the  Kew  report  for  1876  we  learn  that 
the  first  and  only  plant  of  this  Aroid  received  in  Australia 


was  sent  from  Kew;  that  the  climate  suits  it  admirably ;  that  it 
has  fruited  with  great  success  at  Bowen  Park ;  and  that  it_  is 
pronounced  by  the  most  competent  judges  to  be,  as  its  specific 
name  implies,  a  really  delicious  fruit. 

Rhaphidophora  decursivais  climbingup  one  of  the  pillars,  and 
its  leaves,  as  seen  from  underneath,  exhibit  a  great  resemblance 
in  texture  and  general  appearance  to  those  of  some  Cycads. 
Philodendron  squamiferum  is  one  of  those  which  will  well 
repay  being  kept  in  a  small  state.  The  leaves  are  curiously 
five-lobed,  the  terminal  lobe  being  the  largest,  and  the  petioles 
are  densely  clothed  with  jagged  and  torn  squamse,  deep  vinous 
red  in  a  young  state,  greenish-white  when  older.  The  peculiar 
leaves  and  petioles  of  this  species  render  it  a  very  desirable 
acquisition,  even  in  select  collections  of  stove  plants.  The  next 
three  possess  much  in  common,  all  of  them  having  cordate 
or  sagittate  leaves,  which  in  P.  erubescens  are  suffused  with 
red  on  the  under  surface  when  young ;  the  bracts,  too,  when 
first  developed,  are  very  nicely  coloured.  P.  Imbe  is  larger  in 
all  its  parts,  and  P.  sagittfflfolium  is  much  larger  still.  Pothos 
scandens  is  from  India  (all  those  previously  mentioned  are 
from  the  New  World),  and  has  jointed  leaves  and  winged 
petioles  not  much  larger  than,  and  like  those  of,  the  Orange ; 
it  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  makes  wonderful,  long,  whip-like 
shoots  in  a  very  short  time.  The  leaves,  thanks  to  the  joints 
just  spoken  of,  can  bend  themselves  without  trouble  to  any 
angle  in  order  to  catch  any  ray  of  light,  no  matter  in  what 
position  the  branches  may  be.  "When  we  consider  the  dense 
upper  growth  of  vegetation  in  the  jungles  where  the  Pothos 
grows,  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to  the  plant  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  very  obvious.  The  names  of  Philo- 
dendron tripartitum  and  P.  lacerum  will  give  some  idea  of 
their  respective  appearances  ;   the  latter  has  peculiar  lobed 


A  Creeping  Giant  Arum  (Monstera). 

leaves.  Tornelia  dilacerata  has  beautiful,  pinnate,  arching 
leaves  on  long  foot-stalks,  and  is  not  so  stiff  and  formal  as  Mon- 
stera deliciosa,  which  it  resembles.  M.  dimidiata,  with  entire, 
strongly-nerved,  wavy  leaves,  is  an  extremely  fast  grower. 
This  sometimes  makes  long,  rope-like  shoots  more  than  20  ft. 
in  length  in  a  single  season.  Philodendron  orassinervium  has 
long,  narrow,  strap-shaped  leaves  on  short  stalks,  the  median 
nerve  being  very  much  developed.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
entire  wavy  leaves  of  P.  Lindeni  is  a  fine,  velvety,  dark  olive- 
green,  with  the  nerves  shaded  light  green  ;  the  under  surface  is 
light  green  with  maroon-coloured  blotches  between  the  veins. 
The  petioles  are  thickly  covered  with  long,  green  processes. 
This,  with  P.  squamiferum,  is  extremely  handsome  and  deserves 
to  be  more  generally  known.  With  the  exception  of  Pothos 
scandens,  it  has  smaller  leaves  than  any  of  the  kinds  we  have 
noted.  We  will  conclude  our  list  with  Philodendron  giganteum, 
the  largest  of  all  the  group.  The  very  large,  light  green, 
waved  leaves  are  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long  by  If  ft.  to  2f  ft. 
broad,  on  stout  foot-stalks  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long.  Nearly  all  the 
pecies  mentioned,  and  we  have  intentionally  selected  them  as 
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representing  different  types,  send  out  roots  from  the  very 
summit  of  the  branches,  which  roots  quickly  reach  the  damp 
flags,  and  then,  not  before,  unless  injured,  begin  to  branch. 
At  the  base  of  some  of  the  pillars  there  is  quite  a  large  mass 
of  roots  on  the  naked  stonework.  As  a  final  recommendation 
we  may  observe  that  when  once  these  Aroids  are  established, 
it  requires  a  cousiderable  amount  of  neglect  to  make  them 
lojk  shabby.  They  are  admirably  adapted  to  take  good  care 
of  themselves.  Few  plants  are  more  easily  propagated,  heat 
and  moisture  being  nearly  all  that  they  require. 


Square-stemmed  Bamboos. — The  accompanying  illustration 
represents  portions  of  two  square-stemmed  Bamboos  selected  from 
an  interesting  work  in  the  possession  of  M.  Sisley,  published  in 
Miyako,  Japan,  in  1829,  by  a  society  of  artists,  and  entitled  a 
"Collection  of  Fine-foliaged  Ornamental  Plants  and  Trees."  The 
drawings  in  this  work  are  said  to  have  been  faithtally  copied  from 
Nature,  and  executed  in  the  primitive  Chinese  and  Japanese  manner, 
viz  ,  simply  in  black  and  white  without  any  shadinsr.     One  represents 


Square-stemmed  Bamboos. 

a  'stalk  entirely  without  leaves  ;  the  other  baa  some  foliage  and 
evidently  is  intended  to  show  the  part  where,  with  the  leaves,  the 
rudiments  of  bloom  are  to  be  seen.  The  stem  is  variegated  with 
yellow  like  a  chess-board.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plants 
are  real  Bamboos,  as  they  bear  either  sprays,  or  the  commencement 
of  Buoh,  at  the  nodes.  They  were  introdnood  into  France  about  the 
latter  end  of  1876.  Their  appearance  and  foliage  are  moat  graceful, 
but  the  most  remarkable  part  belonging  to  them  is  their  four, 
cornered  stems. — CoMrE  de  Castihon,  in  "  Kevue  Horticole."  [We 
have  seen  a  small  plant  of  this  carious  Bamboo  in  cultivation,  and 
hope  it  will  soon  be  plentiful  in  our  gardens.] 


IPXi^TE      XiTXXXlI^C. 


Deep  Soil.— The  soil  of  Nebraska,  according  to  President  Furnas,  is  ot  a 
remarkable  character,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  State  resembling  alluvion, 
varying  in  depth  from  5  ft.  to  150  ft.— rarely  less  than  10  ft.  deep.  Four-fifths 
of  its  ingredients  are  fine  silica,  and  the  remainder  cinsists  larffely  of  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime;  requiriri;  little  or  no  drainage,  and  at  the  .'iame 
time  so  retentive  of  moistare  as  not  to  be  EtTccted  Oy  drought. 


DOYENNE    DU    COMIGE    PEAR. 

Drawn  by  H.  HYDE. 
Vauieties  of  the  same  frait  are  so  much  alike  that  only 
remarkable  merit  can  justify  their  being  represented  in  colour 
in  our  columns.  The  fruit  now  figured  well  meets  this  con- 
dition, for  it  is  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  the  best 
Pear  introduced  to  our  gardens  from  abroad  during  the 
past  twenty  years — and  this  after  long  trial.  Mr.  John 
Garland ,  who  sent  us  the  fruit  to  figure,  has  furnished  the 
following  particulars  respecting  its  growth  at  Killerton  : — • 
"  This  excellent  Pear,  which  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
Cornice  Horticole,  at  Angers,  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
fruit  growers.  A  young  pyramid  tree  of  it,  sent  by  the  late 
Mr.  Brock,  of  Guernsey,  to  the  late  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  was 
planted  by  me  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  It  grew  well,  and  soon 
formed  a  shapely  specimen  of  good  but  not  coarse  or  robust 
growth.  It  has  throughout  borne  so  freely  that  the  growth  has 
been  partly  regulated  by  the  crops  of  fruit,  which  should 
always  be  thinned  to  get  them  satisfactory  in  size  and  flavour. 
I  first  showed  this  sort  in  November,  1864,  at  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Horticultural  Show,  where  it  was  awarded  a  prize  as  a 
new  variety,  and  for  three  years  in  succession  it  was  awarded 
first  prizes  at  the  autumn  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  class  set  apart  for  any  sort  of  Pear ;  the  second 
year,  twenty-seven  dishes  were  set  up  in  competition  against 
it,  and  the  third  year  twenty-one  dishes — the  prizes  being 
awarded  in  those  two  years  to  my  Doyenne  du  Comice.  One 
specimen  blown  down  by  the  wind  in  October,  and  sent  to  one 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings,  weighed  1^-  lb.  I 
consider  it  to  be  the  best  November  Pear  in  cultivation,  taking 
all  its  good  qualities  in  consideration.  To  prolong  its  season 
I  have  grafted  some  trees  on  the  walls  with  this  sort,  which 
I  allow  to  hang  netted  as  late  as  possible.  These  succeed 
those  grown  on  the  pyramids,  which  also  require  to  be  put 
into  bags,  to  protect  them  from  birds — those  made  of  news- 
paper being  as  good  as  any.  The  original  tree  here  is  grafted 
on  the  Quince  stock,  and  is  still  very  healthy  and  bears  well. 
It  is  probably  the  parent  of  some  thousands,  as  grafts  of  it 
were  freely  given  to  several  of  our  leading  nurserymen  and 
others  some  years  before  they  were  distributed  by  ballot 
among  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  It  is,  I 
should  think,  one  of  the  best  market  Pears  in  cultivation,  as 
the  late  Mr.  Jno.  Taylor,  of  Messrs.  Webber  &  Co.,  Covent 
Garden,  told  me  they  could  not  get  enough  of  it.  It  should 
be  grown  in  the  most  select  collections." 


The  Sacred  Basil.  —  Dr.  George  Birdwood  writes  in  the 
"Academy": — "The  most  sacred  plant  in  the  whole  indigenous 
materia  medioa  of  India  ia  the  Tnlsi  or  Holy  Basil  (Ocymum  sane, 
turn),  sacred  to  Krishna,  and  called  after  the  nymph  Tulasi,  be- 
loved of  Krishna,  and  turned  by  him  into  this  graceful  and  most 
fragrant  plant.  She  is  indeed  the  Hindu  Daphne.  The  plant 
is  also  sacred  to  Vishnu,  whose  followers  wear  necklaces  and  carry 
rosaries  (used  for  counting  the  number  of  recitations  of  their  deity's 
name),  made  of  its  stalks  and  roots.  For  its  double  sanctity  it  ia 
reared  in  every  Hindu  house,  where  it  is  daily  watered  and  worshipped 
by  all  the  members  ot  the  household.  No  donbt  also  it  was  od 
account  of  its  virtues  in  disinfecting  and  vivifying  malarious  air  that 
it  first  became  inseparable  from  Hindu  houses  in  India  as  the  pro. 
tecting  spirit  or  Lar  ot  the  family.  In  the  Deocau  villages  the  fair 
Brahminee  mother  may  be  seen  early  every  morning,  after  having 
first  ground  the  corn  for  the  day's  bread  and  performed  her  simple 
toilet,  walking  with  glad  steps  and  waving  hands  round  and  round 
the  pot  of  Holy  Basil,  planted  on  the  four.horned  altar  built  np 
before  each  house,  invoking  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  her  huaband 
and  hia  children — praying,  that  is,  for  less  carbonic  acid  and  ever 
more  and  more  oxygen.  The  scene  always  carries  one  back  in  mind 
to  the  life  of  ancient  Greece,  which  so  often  ia  found  still  to  live 
in  India. 


Lilinm  Wallacei. — This  is  a  new  Japanese  Lily,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  ever  introduced.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baker,  a 
garden  hybrid,  and  probably  a  cross  between  Lilium  Leichtlini  and  L.  Thun- 
bergianum  venustum,  having  the  foliage,  tall-growing  habit,  and  beautiful 
spotting  of  the  former,  with  the  bright  colour  of  the  latter ;  it  is  very  flori- 
ferous,  each  bulb  throwing  up  from  four  to  six  flowering  stems.  Evidentl.7  an 
attractive  variety,  judging  from  specimens  sent  us  by  Dr.  Wallace. 
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LONGEVITr  OF  VARIETIES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Pomologioal  Society,  upon  the 
subject  of  "  Longevity  of  Variaties  and  Racea,"  Professor  W.  J.  Beal, 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  had  something  interesting  to 
say  on  this  subject : — To  begin  with,  let  us  consider  the  question, 
what  is  a  variety  and  what  is  a  race  ?     The  seeds  from  one  plant  may 
not    all    produce  plants  quite  alike,   especially  if  they  be  sown  in 
different  places  and  treated  differently  aa  to  light,  heat,  moisture, 
richness,  and  texture  of  the  soil.     The  seeds  of  these  plants  after  a 
year  or  more  of  such  diverse  treatment  will  or  may  produce  indivi- 
duals so  distinct  from  each  other  that  some  or  all  of  them  may  be 
called  distinct  varieties.     AU  varieties  of  plants,  using  the  term  in 
its  accurate  signification,  can  only  ba  propagated  by  removing  some 
part  of  a   plant   and   placing  it 
where  it  may  continue  to  grow  j 
that    is,  it  is  grafted,   budded, 
increased   by  cuttings,  runners, 
layers,  offsets,  tubers,   &o.     Ex. 
amplea    of    these    are,  all    our 
Apples,   Peara,  Cherries,  Goose- 
berries,   Strawberries,  and  Pota- 
toes.    A  variety  can   never   re- 
produce itself   by  seeds,  for  as 
soon  as  it  reproduces  itself  with 
a  considerable    degree  of     cer. 
tainty  it  is  no  longer  a  variety 
but  a  race.     Races  are  obtained 
from  varieties   and   hybrids   by 
constantly   selecting   seed   from 
those   having    the    peculiarities 
desired,  and  planting  them  apart 
from   other  varieties.      In   this 
way,  after  a  time,  varying  with 
the  variety,  it  will  come  in  time 
to   seed,  as  we  say,  and  nearly 
or  exactly  reproduces  itself.    In 
this  way  we  have  obtained  most 
of  our  present   racea   of  garden 
vegetables,  as  all  our  different 
Cabbages,    kinds      of     Lettuce, 
Radishes,     Turnips,    Beets,  Cu. 
cumbers,    Onions    (those     from 
seeds).    Squashes,   Indian  Corn, 
Oats,  and  Wheat.  Some  Peaches 
will    nearly    always   come  true 
from  seed — they  are  ceasing  to 
be  varieties,  they  are  becoming 
races.       Wo    are    getting    new 
races    every    year.      No  doubt, 
with  time  and  care  enough,  any 
variety  may  become  a  race,  even 
any  of  our  Apples,  Peara,  Pelar. 
goniuma.  Verbenas,  and  Potatoes. 
Among    animals    we    have    ex. 
am  pies  of  races  in  the  different 
kinds  of  cattle,   as  Shorthorns, 
Devons,  Herefords,    and    Gallo- 
ways.   The  Berkshires  constitute 
a  race  of  swine,  the  South  Downs 
a  race  of  sheep,  the  Light  Brah- 
mas  a  race  of  fowls.  In  speaking 
of  the  longevity  of  varieties,  we 
must  make  a  distinction  between 
these  and  what  are  termed  races. 
There  may  be  some  reasons  why 
a  variety  may  degenerate  while 
a    race    may     not     degenerate. 

In  the  case  of  most  animals,  new  individuals  are  produced  by 
fertilized  eggs.  Some  of  the  lower  forms  are  also  reproduced  or 
multiplied  by  buds  or  offshoots,  which  become  independent  indi- 
viduals. These  lower  animals  which  often  bud  and  branch  like  plants, 
are  also  occasionally,  at  least,  reproduced  by  fertilized  eggs.  Our 
plants  are  multiplied  in  two  ways — by  budding,  branching,  &c.,  and 
by  seeds  or  spores.  Some  of  our  lowest  water  plants  consist  of  a 
single  microscopic  cell ;  this  cell  has  a  way  of  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers  by  repeated  division.  We  see  no  reason  why  this  process 
might  not  go  on  for  ever  without  degeneracy,  but  all  plants  some  time  or 
other  under  their  normal  condition  prodace  seeds  or  spores — fruit  in 
some  form  or  other.  Even  in  oases  of  these  minute  one-celled  plants 
of  which  I  spjke,  once  a  year  perhaps  two  of  them  approach  each 
other  and  meet.  The  cell  walls  break  away  or  disappear  in  certain 
places  ;  the  contents  of  one  cell  are  all  poured  into  and  mingle  with 
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the  contents  of  the  other.  This  mingled  material  forms  two  new 
walls  about  itself,  escapes  from  the  old  shell,  and  floats  away  to 
begin  a  new  growtt  the  same  as  before.  In  some  cases  two  rows  of 
cells  meet  in  this  way,  the  contents  of  two  cells  bein  g  used  to  make 
a  single  new  one.  In  other  cases,  three  cells  are  united  to  form  one. 
This  blending  of  cells  is  a  process  answering  to  fertilization. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  go  on  continually  without  other  ways  of  propa- 
gation, as  there  is  a  loss  of  50  or  665  per  cent,  for  every  such  spore 
which  is  produced.  Why  should  the  higher  plants  reaort  to  the  mode 
of  reproduction  by  seeds  if  this  mode  be  not  necessary  in  some  way  to 
the  well-being  of  the  plant  ?  Why  should  these  lower  plants  blend 
two  or  three  into  one  to  fertilize  and  begin  anew  if  the  process  be 
not  of  some  advantage  to  the  species  ? — "  Prairie  Farmer." 

Campanula  macrostyla. 
— This  is  stated  by  Boissier  in 
his  "  Oriental  Flora  "  to  be  an 
annual,  and  to  come  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Isauria  near 
Mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor, 
It  has  flowered  freely  in  the 
gardens  of  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf, 
at  Argenteuil,  and  is  really  a 
pretty  plant,  even  prettier  than 
our  engraving  shows  it  to  be, 
which  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  beautiful  reticulations  that 
exist  in  the  inside  of  the  flower. 
To  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  we  are 
indebted  for  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  plant  has  been 
freely  grown  in  this  country  in 
various  gardens  of  late,  and  will 
no  doubt  for  the  future  find  a 
place  in  our  lists  of  good 
annuals. 

Asteriscus  mauritanicus. 
— This  is  a  dwarf,  half-hardy, 
perennial  Composite,  allied  to 
Buphthalmum,  and  producing 
an  abundance  of  deep  yellow 
flower-heads,  about  li  in.  in 
diameter,  throughout  the  sum. 
mer.  It  forms  a  dense  tuft  not 
exceeding  1  ft.  in  height,  the 
foliage  beingobovate-spathulate, 
entire  and  somewhat  fleshy,  and 
of  a  glossy  green.  The  flower, 
heads  terminate  all  the  shoots, 
and  are  about  li  in.  across,  each 
head  lasting  some  time  in  per. 
fection.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  A.  maritimus,  and  may 
possibly  be  only  a  form  of  that 
plant,  but  it  is  horticulturally 
distinct,  the  foliage  being  of  a 
more  lively  green  and  almost 
free  from  pubescence,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  deeper  yellow. 
It  is  of  easy  cultivation  in  any 
soil,  but  should  have  a  sunny 
exposure,  and  will  flower  most 
profnsely  when  a  year  old.  As 
its  name  implies,  it  is  a  native 
of  Northern  Africa. — W.  Thomp. 
SON,  Ipswich. 

Mauve  Beauty  Stock. — I 
have  a  bed  of  this  Stock  now 
in  bloom  in  front  of  my  door.  It  belongs  to  the  Wallflower-leaved 
section,  and  has  the  early  blooming  character  of  the  Ten-week,  with 
the  perpetual  habit  of  the  East  Lothian.  It  comes  wonderfully  true, 
both  as  regards  colour  and  habit  of  growth,  and  produces  a  large 
proportion  of  double  flowers.  This  Stock  will  suit  "  M.  S.  H."  (see 
p.  196),  or  any  one  else  who  likes  sweet-scented  flowers  of  a  soft, 
pleasing  colour,  and  lasting  character.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
about  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March  in  gentle  heat,  and  the 
young  plants  should  be  pricked  off  into  pans  or  boxes,  or  potted 
singly  into  small  pots,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
starved  or  pot-bound  before  being  planted  out.  If  well  hardened  off 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  April. — B.  Hobday. 

Kew  Gardens.^Warm  enthusiasm  and  concord  characterised 
the  proceedings  at  the  public  meeting  held  the  other  night  at  Kew, 
to  consider   the  advisability  of  opening  the  Botanic   Gardens  at  an 
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earlier  honr  than  at  present,  and  also  of  removing  what  waajagtly 
termed  the  "  unsightly  "  wall — a  wall  as  melancholy  as  that  which 
surrounds  Clerkenwell  prison — that  now  hides  the  grounds  from  the 
Richmond  Eoad.  This  is  not  surprising ;  indeed  it  would  be  mar. 
vellous  it  any  men  besides  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  blunder 
could  be  found  to  approve  of  such  a  selfish  policy  as  to  shut  np  from 
those  who  pay  for  it  that  which  is  bright  and  beautiful  within  a 
hideous,  patched. up  wall,  and  to  keep  the  public  outside  except  for 
a  few  hours  each  day.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  public  will 
consent  to  a  serious  and  galling  partial  exclusion  from  an  establish, 
ment  of  this  kind,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  pay  more  than 
£20,000  per  annum,  only  to  receive  admittance  when  it  pleases  those 
whom  they  have  put  in  charge  to  graciously  open  the  portals  of  this 
Palace  Beautiful.  The  public  are  its  lawful  owners  ;  they  have  all 
along  had  to  find  the  money,  and  it  ia  monstrous  in  principle  and 
practice  to  keep  them  outside  at  reasonable  times,  as  was  the  case 
with  several  thousands  last  Bank  Holiday,  when  they  could  be 
admitted  without  any  injury  to  the  gardens,  or,  indeed,  to  the  scien. 
tific  work  of  which  so  much  spurious  capital  seems  to  be  made.  The 
resolutions  adopted  the  other  night  were  so  clear  and  decisive  that 
no  one  can  mistake  their  meaning.  Yet  they  were  sufficiently  mode, 
rate,  for  it  is  only  asked  that  the  gardens,  and  not  the  houses,  may 
be  opened  at  ten  instead  of  one  o'clock,  and  that  a  style  of  fence 
similar  to  that  in  use  in  the  London  parks  and  elsewhere  may  be 
substituted  for  the  obnoxious  and  unnecessary  wall. — "  Richmond 
Times." 


SOBNT-TIELDING    PLANTS. 

By  G.   W.    SEPTIMUS    PIESSE,  Ph.D.,    F.C.S. 

Orris-root. 

Ieis  riOKESTiNA  is  the  plant  which  yields  the  Orris-root,  every- 
where so  much  esteemed.  Even  the  peasant  girls  in  Italy 
and  in  those  countries  which  fringe  the  Adriatic  possess  a 
few  hanks  of  Orris  beads.  M.  Grazzini,  a  turner  near  Flo- 
rence, produces  more  than  two^tons  of  Orris  beads  annually  ; 
beauty  they  ha^ve  none,  but  their  fragrance,  like  that  of  Violets, 
is  lasting  and  always  fresh.  The  Orris-root,  having  been 
slowly  and  perfectly  dried,  is  cut  with  circular  saws  into  cubes 
which  are  then  converted  into  beads.  Some  hundredweights 
of  chips  and  shavings  result  from  this  work,  to  the  value  of 
which  I  shall  presently  advert.  The  Iris  florentina  or  Orris 
plant,  for  commercial  purposes,  is  mostly  farmed  about  Pontas- 
sieve,  in  Tuscany.  The  root  harvest  for  each  plantation  takes 
place  but  once  in  three  years,  so  that  of  necessity  there  are 
plants  always  on  the  farm  in  three  stages  of  growth.  The 
harvest  takes  place  in  spring,  before  the  Iris  begins  its  annual 
growth.  The  roots  are  dug  up  and  the  flags  cut  back,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  illustration  ;  each  root  is  then  decapitated 
at  a  point  indicated  by  the  arrow  a  a  ;  the  head  is  then  re- 
planted and  grows  with  great  vigour,  making  in  the 
course  of  three  years  numerous  off-shoots  in  the  form  of 
fresh  roots.  This  Iris  flourishes  best  in  a  soil  that  is  somewhat 
marshy  and  stony,  a"  kind  of  land  not  often  found  except  at 
Pontassieve,  where  it  exists  in  perfection  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  poor 
soil,  but  notwithstanding  that,  the  plants  require  no  manure. 
The  Iris  florentina  is  of  larger  growth  than  the  common  Blue 
Flag  of  English  gardens,  and  the  flowers  far  less  numerous, 
and  of  a  very  pale  blue ;  moreover,  it  does  not  come 
into  blossom  when  first  transplanted  into  British  soil  until  five 
or  six  weeks  later  than  its  naturalised  English  ally.  In  spring, 
when  the  roots  are  dug  up,  they  are  spread  out  to  dry  and 
ripen  in  the  open  air ;  each  root  is  then  trimmed  by  women  with 
a  short  sharp  knife  into  the  shape  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
market.  It  is  also  at  the  same  time  sorted  into  the  various 
qualities  under  which  it  is  sold.  The  dark-coloured  sorts  are 
often  bleached  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
an  operation,  however,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  them,  as 
far  as  perfumery  purposes  are  concerned,  but  for  bead  manu- 
facture they  are  improved  by  being  whitened. 

For  scent-yielding  purposes  the  Orris-root  is  used  in  two 
forma ;  one  in  powder,  the  other  as  a  spirituous  tincture.  For 
producing  the  powder  or  flour  of  Orris,  the  root  has  to  be 
perfectly  dried;  it  is  then  crushed  under  millstones,  and 
finally  reduced  to  powder  in  a  drug  mill.  The  Orris  powder 
thus  produced  is  mixed  with  dry  Wheat  starch  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  lb.  of  Orris  to  12  lb.  of  starch  powder ;  after  being 
sifted  and  blended  they  are  allowed  to  remain  together  for  a 


time,  when  the  starch  becomes  fragrant,  and  the  product  is 
the  well-known   "  Violet  Powder"  of  the  shops.     In  this  way 
many  tons  weight  of  Orris  flour  are  used.     Almost  all  tooth 
powders  contain  about  one-quarter  of    their  weight  of  Orris- 
root  flour.     Shakespeare  thus  chides  the  Violet — ■ 
Whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ? 
When   Orris  flour  is  tied  up  in  cushions  or  bags   (sachets), 
and  distributed  among  the  clothes  in  a  wardrobe,  it  gives  to 
the  linen  a  most  delightful  odour. 

The  tincture  or  essence  of  Orris  is  made  by  intermixing 
1  gallon  of  rectified  alcohol  and  8  lb.  of  broken  Orris-root ;  or 
better  still,  the  chips  and  shavings  from  an  Orris  bead  turnery. 
These  ingredients  should  remain  together  in  a  glass  or  copper 
vessel  for  about  a  month.  When  drawn  off,  the  tincture  will 
be  quite  bright,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  This  extract 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  "  bouquets,"  but  it  is  never  sold  pure  because  its 
odour,  although  grateful,  is  not  sufiioiently  sweet  to  win  public 
favour  on  its  own  merits.     It  possesses  little  aroma  itself,  but 
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it  has  the  power  of  strengthening  the  odour  of  other  fragrant 
bodies.  The  celebrated  Ess  Bouquet  consists  of  one-third  of 
its  volume  of  extract  of  Orris,  as  does  also  the  equally-famed 
Jockey  Club  Bouquet.  The  Iris  florentina  could  be  cultivated 
in  several  of  the  English  colonies,  more  particularly  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  that,  too,  with  considerable  profit. 
Hur/henden  Souse,  Ohiswich. 


'Standard  as  to  the  Size  of  Nursery  Trees.— The  recent  Convention  o£ 
American  nurserymen  at  Chicago  came  to  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the 
size,  &c.,  of  the  trees  for  sale  by  them.  Apples — two  years,  first  quality,  shall 
be  34  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  pyramidal  in  shape  ;  clean  trunks  for  at  least  18  in. 
from  the  ground,  and  in  good  healthy  condition :  three  years,  first  quality, 
shall  be  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  lO.ieths  of  an  inch  and  upwards  in  diameter, 
2  in.  from  the  ground,  and  in  healthy  condition.  Cherries — two  years  old. 
No.  2,  shall  be  3i  ft.  to  4J  ft.  in  height,  i  in.  and  upwards  in  diameter  at  2  in. 
above  the  bud,  and  well  branched :  two  years.  No.  1,  shall  be  from  4  ft:  to 
6  ft.  in  height,  not  less  than  ^  in.  in  diameter  2  in.  from  the  bud ;  well  branched 
with  clean  trunks  not  less  than  18  in.  from  the  ground.  Pears— first  quahty, 
two  years,  shall  be  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  free  from  forks,  and  well 
branched :  two  years.  No.  2,  shall  be  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  well  branched  and  free 
from  forks.  Plums  shall  be  classed  and  graded  as  for  Pears  ;  shall  be  mea- 
sured from  the  collar  to  the  terminal  bud,  or  main  stem,  and  carefully  dug. 
No  claims  for  damage  not  made  within  ten  days  from  receipt  of  stock  shall  be 
entertained. 
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THE    PLANT-LORE    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 
(jOontinued  from  p- 180). 
Violets. 

(1)  Queen.        The  Violets,  Cowslips,  and  the  Primroses, 

Bear  to  my  closet. 

Cymheline,  act  i.,  sc.  6. 

(2)  Angela.  _  It  is  I 

That,  lying  by  the  Violet  in  the  sun. 
Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.,  sc.  2. 

(3)  Oieron,    Where  Oxlips  and  the  nodding  Violet  grows. 

Midsummer  Night's  Bream,  act  ii.,  sc.  2. 

(4)  SaUsiury.    To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  Lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  Violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  Hearen  to  garnish. 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

King  John,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(5)  King  Henry.    I  think  the  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am;  the  Violet 

smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me. 

Senry  V,,  act  iv.,  so.  1, 

(6)  Laertes,    A  Violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 

Forward  not  permanent,  sweet  not  lasting. 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute  ; 
No  more. 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  sc.  3. 

(7)  Oplielia.    I  would  give  you  some  Violets,  but  they  withered  all  when 

my  father  died. 

Ibid,,  act.  iv.,  so.  5. 

(8)  Laertes.  Lay  her  in  the  earth, 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  Violets  spring. 

Hid.,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

(9)  Belariiis.  They  are  as  gentle 

Aa  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  Violet 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head. 

Cymheline,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 

(10)  Duke.        That  strain  again.    It  had  a  dying  fall ; 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  Violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  i.,  so.  1. 

(11)  Song  of  Spring — When  Daisies  pied  and  Violets  blue,  &c. 

(See  Cuckoo  Buds). — Love's  Laiour's  Lost,  act  v,,  sc.  2. 

(12)  Perdita.  Violets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.,  sc,  4. 

(13)  Duchess.    Welcome,  my  son — Who  are  the  Violets  now 

That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring  ? 

Richard  IT.,  act  v.,  so.  2. 

(14)  Marina.  The  yellows,  blues. 

The  purple  Violets  and  Marygolds 
Shall  as  a  ohaplet  hang  upon  thy  grave 
While  summer  days  do  last. 

Pericles,  act  iv  ,  sc.  1. 

(15)  These  blue-veined  Violets  whereon  we  lean 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 

Tenus  and  Adonis. 

(16) 


(17) 


Who  when  he  lived,  bis  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  Eose,  smell  to  the  Violet. 

When  I  behold  the  Violet  past  prjrae, 
And  sable  curls  all  silvered  o'er  with  white. 


Ibid. 


Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow. 

Sonnets,  12. 
(18)     The  forward  Violet  thus  did  I  chide  j— 

"  Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?    The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells. 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed." 

Sonnets,  99. 

There  are  about  a  hundred  different  species  of  Violets,  of 
whicli  there  are  five  species  in  England,  and  a  few  sub-species. 
One  of  these  is  the  Yiola  tricolor,  from  ■which  is  descended  the 


Pansy,  or  Love-in-Idleness  (see  Pansy).  But  in  all  those  pas- 
sages in  which  Shakespeare  names  the  Yiolefc,  he  alludes  to 
the  purple  sweet-scented  Violet,  of  which  he  was  evidently 
very  fond,  for  all  the  eighteen  passages  tell  of  some  point  of 
beauty  or  sweetness  that  attracted  him,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sti-atford-on-Avon. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  the  poets  from  Chaucer  downwards— the 
Violet  is  noticed  by  all,  and  by  all  with  affection.  I  need  only 
mention  two  oE  the  greatest.  Milton  gave  the  Violet  a  chief 
place  in  the  beauties  of  the  "Blissful  Bower"  of  our  first 
parents  in  Paradise — 

Each  beauteous  flower 

Iris  all  hues,  Roses  and  Jessamin 

Eear'd  high  their  flourisht  heads  between,  and  wrought 

Mosaic ;  underneath  the  Violet, 

Crocus  and  Hyacinth  with  rich  inlay 

Broidered  the  ground;  more  coloured  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  4. 

and  Sir  Walter  Scott  crowns  it  as  the  queen  of  wild  flowers — 

The  Violet  in  her  greenwood  bower. 
Where  Birchen  boughs  with  Hazels  mingle. 
May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  in  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Yet  favourite  though  it  ever  has  been,  it  has  no  English 
name.  Violet  is  the  diminutive  form  of  the  Latin  Viola,  which 
again  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  'iov.  In  the  old  vocabu- 
laries Viola  frequently  occurs,  and  with  the  following  various 
translations  :—"  Ban -wyrt,"  i.e.,  Bone-wort  (eleventh  century 
vocabulary) ;  "  Cloefre,"  i.e.,  Clover  (eleventh  century  vocabu- 
lary) ;  "  Viole,  Appel-leaf "  (thirteenth  century  vocabulary) ; 
"  Wyolet  "  (fourteenth  century  vocabulary) ;  "  Vyolytte  " 
(fifteenth  century  nominale) ;  "  Violetta"  Aeo.  a  Violet  (fifteenth 
century  pictorial  vocabulary) ;  and  "  Cleape,  Ban-vyrt "  (Dur- 
ham (Glossary).  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
translation  of  the  Herbarium  of  Apuleius  in  the  tenth  century 
as  "  the  Herb  Viola  purpurea ;  (1)  for  new  wounds  and  eke  for 
old;  (2)  for  hardness  of  the  maw"  (Cockayne's  translation). 
In  this  last  example  it  is  most  probable  that  our  sweet-scented 
Violet  is  the  plant  meant,  but  in  some  of  the  other  cases  it  is 
quite  certain  that  some  other  plant  is  meant,  and  perhaps  in  all. 
For  Violet  was  a  name  given  very  loosely  to  many  plants,  so 
thatLaurembergius  says  : — "  Vox  Violas  distinotissimis  floribus 
communis  est.  Videntur  mihi  antiqui  suaveolentes  quosque 
flores  generatim  Violas  appellasse,  cujuscunque  etiam  forent 
generis  quasi  vi  oleant  "  (Apparat.  Plant.,  1632).  This  confu- 
sion seems  to  have  arisen  in  a  very  simple  way.  Theophrastus 
described  the  Leucojum,  which  was  either  the  Snowdrop  or  the 
spring  Snowflake,  as  the  earliest-flowering  plant ;  Pliny 
translated  Leucojiim  literally  into  Viola  alba.  AH  the  earlier 
writers  on  natural  history  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  Pliny 
for  their  guide,  and  so  they  translated  his  Viola  by  any  early- 
flowering  plant  that  most  took  their  fancy.  Even  as  late  as 
1693  Samuel  Gilbert,  in  "  The  Florist's  Vade  Mecum,"  under 
the  head  of  Violets,  only  describes  "  the  lesser  early  bulbous 
Violet,  a  common  flower  yet  not  to  be  wasted,  because  when 
none  other  appears  that  does,  though  in  the  snow,  whence 
called  Snowflower  or  Snowdrop ;  "  and  I  think  that  even  later 
instances  may  be  found. 

When  I  say  that  there  is  no  genuine  English  name  for  the 
Violet,  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  that  one  name  has  been 
attributed  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  more  than  a  clever 
guess.  "  The  commentators  on  Shakespeare  have  been  much 
puzzled  by  the  epithet  '  happy  lowlie  down,'  applied  to  the 
man  of  humble  station  in  Henry  IV.,  and  have  proposed  to 
read  '  lowly  clown,'  or  to  divide  the  phrase  into  '  low  lie  down.' 
but  the  following  lines  from  Browne  clearly  prove  '  lowly  down ' 
to  bethe  correct  term,  for  he  uses  it  in  precisely  the  same  sense — 

'  The  humble  Violet  that  lowly  down 
Salutes  the  gay  nymphs  as  they  trimly  pass.' " 

Poet's  Pleasaunce. 

This  may  prove  that  Browne  called  the  Violet  a  Lowly-downi 
but  it  certainly  does  not  prove  that  name  to  have  been  used 
by  others  for  the  Violet.  It  was,  however,  the  character  of 
lowliness  and  sweetness  combined  that  gave  the  charm  to  the 
Violet  in  the  eyes  of  the  emblem  writers  :  it  was  for  them  the 
readiest  symbol  of  the  meekness  of   humility.    "  Humilitas 
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dat  gratiam  "  is  the  motto  that  Camerarius  places  over  a  clump 
of  Violets.  "  A  true  widow  is,  in  the  church,  as  a  little  March 
Violet  shedding  around  an  exquisite  perfume  by  the  fragrance 
of  her  devotion,  and  always  hidden  under  the  ample  leaves_  of 
her  lowliness,  and  by  her  subdued  colouring  showing  the  spirit 
of  her  mortification,  she  seeks  untrodden  and  solitary  places," 
&c.  (S.  Francis  de  Sales).  And  the  poets  could  nowhere  find 
a  fitter  similitude  for  a  modest  maiden  than 

A  Violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  by  tbe  eye. 

Violets,  like  Primroses,  must  always  have  had  their  joyful 
associations  as  coming  to  tell  that  the  winter  is  passing  away 
and  brighter  days  are  near,  for  they  are  among 

The  first  to  rise 
And  smile  beneath  spring's  w.akening  skies, 

The  courier  of  a  band 
Of  coming  flowers. 

Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how  like  Primroses  also  they  have 
been  ever  associated  with  death,  especially  with  the  death  of 
the  young.  I  suppose  these  ideas  must  have  arisen  from  a  sort 
of  pity  for  flowers  that  were  only  alio  wed  to  see  the  opening  year 
and  were  cut  ofi  before  the  full  beauty  of  summer  had  come ;  and 
so  they  were  looked  on  as  apt  emblems  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
bright  springtide  of  life  and  no  more.  Bnt  however  it  arose, 
the  feeling  was  constantly  expressed.  Shakespeare  expresses 
it  in  the  collection  of  "  purple  Violets  and  Marygolds  "  which 
Marina  carries  to  hang  "  as  a  ohaplet  on  the  grave  "  (No.  14), 
and  again  in  Laertes'  wish  that  Violets  may  spring  from  the 
grave  of  Ophelia  (No.  8),  on  which  Stecvens  very  aptly  quotes 
from  Persius'  Satires — • 

e  turaulo  fortimataquc  favilhi 
Nascentur  Violaj. 

In  the  same  spirit  Milton  gathering  for  the  grave  of  Ly- 
cidas — 

Every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears, 

gathers  among  others  "  the  glowing  Violet ;"  and  the  same 
thought  is  repeated  by  many  other  writers. 

There  is  a  remarkable  botanical  curiosity  in  the  structure  of 
the  Violet  which  is  worth  notice  :  it  produces  flowers  both  in 
spring  and  autumn  ;  but  the  flowers  are  very  different.  In 
spring  they  are  fully  formed  and  sweet-scented,  but  they  are 
mostly  barren  and  produce  no  seed,  while  in  autumn  they  are 
very  small,  they  have  no  petals  and  (I  believe)  no  scent,  but 
they  produce  abundance  of  seed. 

I  need  say  nothing  to  recommend  the  Violet  in  all  its  varie- 
ties as  a  garden  plant.  As  a  useful  medicinal  plant  it  was  for- 
merly in  high  repute — 

Vyolet  an  erbe  oowth 

Is  knoAvyn  in  ilke  manys  mowthe, 

As  bokys  seyn  in  here  langage. 

It  is  good  to  don  in  potage, 

In  playstrys  to  wondrys  it  is  comfortyf, 

W  oyer  erbys  sanatyf. 

Stockholm  MS. 

And  it  still  holds  a  place  iu  the  Pharmacopfeia,  while  the 
chemist  finds  the  pretty  flowers  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  acids  and  alkalies  ;  but  as  to  the 
many  other  virtues  of  the  Violet  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
Gerarde's  pleasant  and  quaint  words  : — "  The  Blacke  or  Purple 
Violets,  or  March  Violets  of  the  garden,  have  a  great  preroga- 
tive above  others,  not  onely  because  the  minde  concoiveth  a 
certaine  pleasure  and  recreation  by  smelling  and  handling  of 
those  most  odoriferous  floures,  but  also  for  that  very  many  by 
these  Violets  receive  ornament  and  comely  grace ;  for  there  be 
made  of  them  garlands  for  the  head,  nosegaies,  and  poesies, 
which  are  delightfull  to  looke  on  and  pleasant  to  smell  to, 
speaking  nothing  of  their  appropriate  vertues ;  yea  gardens 
themselves  receive  by  these  the  greatest  ornament  of  all  chiefest 
beautie  and  most  gallant  grace,  and  the  recreation  of  the  minde 
which  is  taken  thereby  cannot  but  be  very  good  and  honest ; 
for  they  admonish  and  stir  up  a  man  to  that  which  is  comely 
and  honest,  for  floures  through  their  beautie,  variety  of  colour, 
and  exquisite  forme,  do  bring  to  a  liberall  and  greatte  manly 
minde  the  remembrance  of  honestie,  comeUnesse,  andallkindes 
of  vertues.  For  it  would  be  an  unseemely  and  filthy  thing  (as 
a  certain  wise  man  saith)  for  him  that  doth  looke  upon  and 


handle  faire  and  beautifuU  things,  and  who  frequenteth  and  is 
conversant  in  faire  and  beautif ull  places,  to  have  his  minde  not 
faire  but  filthie  and  deformed."  With  these  brave  words  of 
the  old  gardener  I  might  well  close  my  account  of  this  favourite 
flower,  but  I  must  add  George  Herbert's  lines  penned  iu  the 
same  spirit : — 

Farewell,  dear  flowers,  sweetly  your  time  yo  spent, 
Fit,  while  ye  lived,  for  smell  or  ornament. 

And  after  death  for  cures ; 
I  follow  straight  without  complaint  or  grief, 
Since  if  my  scent  be  good,  I  care  not  if 

It  be  as  short  as  youra. 

Poems  on  Life. 

Walnut. 

(1)  Tetrucldo.        Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  Walnut-shell, 

A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(2)  Furtl.    Let  them   say  of  me,  as  jealous  as  Ford,  who  searched  a 

Walnut-shell  for  his  wife's  leman. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 

The  Walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  China,  and  its  foreign 
origin  is  told  in  all  its  names.  The  Greeks  called  it  Persicon, 
i.e.,  the  Persian  tree,  and  Basilikon,  i.e.,  the  Royal  tree  ;  the 
Latins  gave  it  a  still  higher  rank,  naming  it  Juglans,  i.e., 
Jove's  Nut.  "  Ha3c  glans,  optima  et  maxima,  ab  Jove  et 
glande  juglans  appellata  est"  (Varro).  The  English  names 
tell  the  same  story.  It  was  flrst  simply  called  Nut,  as  the  Nut 
■par  excellence.  "  Juglantis  vel  nux,  knutu"  (iElfric's  Vo- 
cabulary). But  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  obtainedthe 
name  of  "  Ban-nut,"  from  its  hardness.  So  it  is  named  in  a 
metrical  vocabulary  of  the  fourteenth  century — 

Pomus  Pirns      Cornlus  nux      Avelanaque      Picns. 

Appul-tre   Peero-tre    Hasyl   Note    Bannenote-tre    Fygge. 

and  this  name  it  still  holds  in  the  west  of  England.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  had  also  acquired  the  name  of  Walnut, 
"ffec  aveliwa,  A'^'  Walnot-tree "  (Vocabulary  fourteenth 
century).  "  Hec  avclana,  a  Walnutte  and  the  Nutte  "  (Nomi- 
nale  flfteenth  century).  This  name  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  the  hard  shell,  but  it  only  means  that  the  nut 
is  of  foreign  origin.  "  Wal  "  is  another  form  of  Walshe  or 
Welch,  and  so  Lyte  says  that  the  tree  is  called  "in  English 
the  Walnut  and  Walshe  Nut  tree."  "  The  word  Welsh  (wilisc, 
woelisc)  meant  simply  a  foreigner,  one  who  was  not  of  Teutonic 
race,  and  was  (by  the  Saxons)  applied  especially  to  nations 
using  the  Latin  language.  In  the  middle  ages  the  French 
language,  and  in  fact  all  those  derived  from  Latin,  and  called 
on  that  account  linrjuce  romanm,  were  called  in  German  Wvlsch, 
France  was  called  by  the  mediasval  German  writers  claz  Welsche 
Zaiif,  and  when  they  wished  to  express  'in  the  whole  world,' 
they  said,  in  allea  welsclien  und  in  tinischen  riclien,  in  all 
Welsh  and  Teutonic  kingdoms.  In  modern  German  the  name 
Wdlscli  is  used  more  especially  for  Italian  "  (Wright's  "  Celt, 
Koraan,  and  Saxon").  This  will  at  once  explain  that  Walnut 
simply  means  the  foreign  or  non-English  Nut. 

It  must  have  been  a  well-established  and  common  tree  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  for  all  the  writers  of  his  day  speak  of  it  as 
a  high  and  large  tree,  and  [  should  think  it  very  likely  that 
Walnut  trees  were  even  more  extensively  planted  in  his  day 
than  in  our  own.  There  are  many  noble  specimens  to  be  seen 
in  different  parts  of  England,  especially  in  the  chalk  districts, 
for  "  it  delights,"  says  Evelyn,  "in  a  dry,  sound,  rich  land, 
especially  if  it  incline  to  a  feeding  chalk  or  marl;  and  where  it 
may  be  protected  from  the  cold  (though  it  affects  cold  rather 
than  extreme  heat),  as  in  great  pits,  valleys,  and  highway 
sides ;  also  in  stony  ground,  if  loamy,  and  on  hills,  especially 
chalky;  likewise  in  cornfields."  The  grand  specimens  that 
may  be  seSn  in  the  sheltered  villages  lying  under  the  chalk 
downs  of  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Evelyn's  remarks.  But  the  finest  English  specimens  can  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  Walnut  trees  in  warmer 
countries,  and  especially  where  they  are  indigenous.  There 
they  "  sometimes  attain  prodigious  size  and  great  age.  An 
Italian  architect  mentions  having  seen  at  St.  Nicholas,  in 
Lorraine,  a  single  plank  of  the  wood  of  the  Walnut,  25  ft. 
wide,  upon  which  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  had  given  a 
sumptuous  banquet.  In  the  Baidar  Valley,  near  Balaclava  in 
the  Crimea,  stands  a  Walnut  tree  at  least  WOO  years  old.     It 
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yields  annually  from  80,000  to  100,000  Nuts,  and  belongs  to 
five   Tartar  families,   who   share  its  produce  equally "  (Gar- 
deners' Chronicle.") 
The  economic  uses  of  the  Walnut  are  now  chiefly  confined 


IP 


great  value,  as  it  allows  the  artist  as  much  time  as  he  requires 
in  order  to  blend  his  colours  and  finish  his  work.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  amber  varnish  it  forms  a  vehicle  which  leaves  nothin" 
to  be  desired,  and  which  doubtless  was  the  vehicle  of  Van 

dyck,  and  in  many  instances 
of  the  Venetian  masters,  and 
of  Oorreggio  "  ("  Arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages  "—Preface).  In 
mediasval  times  a  high  medi- 
cinal value  was  attached  to  the 
fruit,  for  the  celebrated  antidote 
against  poison,  which  was  so 
firmly  believed  in,  and  which 
was  attributed  to  Mithridates, 
King  of  Pontus,  was  chiefly 
composed  of  Walnuts.  "Take 
two  dry  Walnut  kernels,  as 
many  Figs,  of  Rue  twenty 
leaves,  stamp  all  these  together 
into  one  mass  with  a  grain  or 
corn  of  salt.  Whosoever  ac- 
customs himself  to  eat  of  this 
confection  in  a  morning  next 
his  heart,  there  shall  no  poison 
hurt  him  that  day  "  (Phillips). 

Walnuts  are  still  very  popu- 
lar.but  not  as  poison  antidotes  ; 
their  popularity  now  rests  on 
their  use  as  pickles,  their  excel- 
lence as  autumn  and  winter 
^  dessert  fruits,  and  with  pseudo- 

gypsies  for  the  rich  olive  hue 
that  the  juice  will  give  to  the 
skin.  These  uses,  together  with 
the  heauty  in  the  landscape 
that  is  given  by  an  old  Walnut 
tree,  will  always  secure  for  it  a 
place  among  English  trees  ;  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Walnut  is  a  bad  neighbour 
to  other  crops,  and  for  that 
reason  its  numbers  in  England 
have  been  much  diminished. 
Phillips  said  there  was  a  decided 
antipathy  between  Apples  and 
Walnuts,  and  spoke  of  the 
Apple  tree  as — 
Uneasy,  seated  by  funereal  Yew 
Or  Walnut  (whose  malignant  touch 

impairs 
All  generous  fruits),  or  near  the  bit- 
ter dews 
Of  Cherries. 

And  in  this  he   was   probably 

right,    though     the     mischief 

caused  to  the  Apple  trees  more 

probably  arises  from  the  dense 

shade    thrown  by   the  Walnut 

tree    than    by    any  malarious 

exhalation  emitted  from  it. 

Warden  (see  Pears). 

H.  N.  Ellacombe. 

(To  he  continued). 


Agave  Celsiana. 


to  the  timber,  which  is  highly  prized  both  for  furniture  and 
gun-stocks,  and  to  the  production  of  oil,  which  is  not  much 
used  in  Europe,  but  is  highly  valued  in  the  East.  "  It  dries 
much  more  slowly  than  any  other  distilled  oil,  and  hence  its 


Agave  Celsiana. — This  Aloe, 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  M. 
Cels,  of  Paris,  a  large  grower  of 
succulent  plants,  is  well  suited  for 
purposes  of  decoration,on  aooountof 
the  distinct  glaucous  green  colour  of 
its  foliage,  which  is  about  the  same 
shade  as  that  of  Echeveria  glauca. 
It  is  of  a  moderately  strong  habit, 
and  when  folly  grown  is  from  IJ  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  2J  ft.  in 
diameter.  It  generally  flowers  when  about  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the  Spioate  group,  it  makes 
new  heads  again  after  flowering,  which  may  be  taken  off  and  struck, 
which  they  readily  do  if  set  on  soil  and  kept  dry  for  a  time.   The 
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marginal  teeth  are  soft,  and  the  apex,  unlike  that  of  moat  Agaves,  is 
also  soft,  as  is,  indeed,  the  whole  plant.  When  raised  from  seed  the 
young  plants  vary  a  little,  some  being  more  and  some  less  glaucous  j 
than  the  parent,  and  these  seedlings  have  been  introduced  into 
collections  under  the  names  of  A.  Ousselgheimiana,  coneinna,  and 
elauca.— J.  Ckoucher. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS     FROM     MY     DIARY. 

By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 

September  3. — Sowing  Mignonette  in  pots  ;  also  a  large  plot 
with  Spinach  for  winter  use.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Heliotropes  to 
furnish  blooms  in  winter.  Potting  batches  of  Pelargoniums  and 
late-struck  Fuchsias.  Clearing  oS  Onions,  and  placing  them  in  fruit, 
cleared  Vineries  to  dry  ready  for  roping.  Renovating  the  linings 
round  Cucumber  and  Melon  frames.  Gathering  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien Pears,  and  putting  stakes  to  all  fruit  trees  which  require  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  wind-waving. 

Sept.  4. — Sowing  Mustard  n,nd  Cress  in  succession ;  also  Red  and 
White  Turnip  Radishes.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  bedding  Pelargoniums; 
also  Ageratums  and  Lobelias.  Taking  up  and  storing  away  whilst 
perfectly  dry  Paterson's  Victoria  Potatoes.  Earthing  up  Celery  and 
Cardoons;  also  putting  a  little  soil  round  Leeks.  Forking  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  between  late.planted  Cauliflowers,  in  order  to 
admit  the  raiu.  Giving  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on  open  walla 
a  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine  to  keep  them  free  from  red 
spider  and  other  insects.  Gathering  Lord  Suffield  Apples  and  ripe 
Tomatoes.  Watering  carpet  beds  and  other  flower  borders  that  are  dry. 

Sept.  5. — Thinning  Turnips  and  Spinach.  Planting  out  Cole- 
worts  from  July  sowings  to  come  into  use  in  winter.  Making  Mush- 
room beds  and  spawning  others  at  a  declining  temperature  of  85°. 
Forking  the  surface  of  the  ground  between  newly. planted  Cab- 
bage and  Broccoli  plants.  Stirring  the  soil  between  late  Peas, 
Spinach,  and  Turnips.  Clearing  off  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  and 
preparing  the  land  for  other  crops.  Potting  a  batch  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees ;  also  Czar  and  Neapolitjin  Violets  for  early  blooming. 
Tying  Chrysanthemums  and  watering  them  with  guano  water. 
Gathering  Summer  Thorle,  Golden  and  Kerry  Pippin  Apples  and 
Pond's  Seedling  Plums.  Watering  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  othar  salad 
crops  in  order  to  keep  them  growing  and  render  them  crisp. 

Sept.  6. — Cleaning  and  roping  Onions  while  the  weather  is  wet. 
Picking  over  Potatoes  and  sorting  out  seed  and  bad  ones.  Washing 
shelves  and  pots.  Cutting  shreds,  labels,  and  pegs.  Cleaning  out 
the  fruit  rooms  ready  for  storing  away  fruit. 

Sept.  7. — Sowing  a  batch  of  Osborn's  Early  Forcing  French 
Beans  in  pots  for  a  supply  at  Christmas.  Putting  in  Ageratum  and 
HeUotrope  cuttings  for  winter  blooming.  Rolling  gravel  walks  after 
rain.  Removing  runners  and  weeds  from  Strawberries  in  pots  which 
are  intended  for  forcing,  and  placing  them  further  apart,  so  that  they 
may  be  fully  exposed  to  air  and  sun,  and  their  crowns  become  more 
hardened.  Thinning  Turnips  and  July-sown  Carrots ;  also  late-sown 
Mignonette.  Digging  borders  ready  for  planting  with  Cauliflowers 
and  Lettuces.  Shifting  a  portion  of  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  to 
warmer  quarters.  Earthing  up  Celery.  Gathering  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  and  Kirke's  Plums;  also  Williams' Bon  Chretien  Pears.  Water- 
ing Pines  and  inside  borders  of  late  Vineries. 

Sejit.  8. — Planting  Lettuces  and  Endive  in  borders  so  that 
they  can  be  conveniently  covered  with  spare  frames  during  winter. 
Pruning  Laurels  and  other  shrubs  which  reqiiire  it.  Stripping 
leaves  from  Cabbage  stumps,  in  order  to  get  sprouts  for  the  winter. 
Making  a  new  Mushroom-bed  and  turning  more  manure  for  others. 
Gathering  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Jersey  Gratioli  Pears.  Fruit 
in  use  for  dessert  —  Pines,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums. 

THE     AMATEUR'S     GARd^N. 

;By  THOMAS  BAINKS. 

Plant  Houses. — Whatever  requires  to  be  done  to  plant  houses, 
pits,  and  similar  structures  in  the  way  of  repairing  the  glass  and 
painting  should  be  immediately  carried  out  before  the  plants  now 
standing  out-of-doors  are  brought  in,  as  at  no  other  time  of  the  year 
can  this  work  be  accomplished  with  less  inconvenience.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  several  years  to  elapse  without  re-painting  glass- 
houses,  for  not  only  does  the  woodwork  perish  much  sooner  through 
this  cause,  but  in  a  house  where  tho  whole  surface  of  wood  and  brick. 


work  is  clean  and  white  there  is  much  more  light  reflected  to'the 
plants  during  the  dull  winter  months  than  where  all  is  dark  and 
dirty.  Where  no  painting  has  to  be  done,  the  glass,  rafters,  sash-bars, 
shelves,  and  stages  should  be  all  well  scrubbed  before  the  plants  are 
got  into  their  winter  quarters,  and  any  repairs,  alterations,  or  addi- 
tions necessary  to  the  heating  apparatus  completed.  All  winter, 
flowering  plants  that  require  artiflcial  heat,  and  that  may  have  been 
during  the  summer  grown  in  pits  by  the  aid  of  solar  heat  alone, 
such  as  Eranthomums,  Plumbago  rosea,  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora, 
Poinsettias,  Thyrsaoanthus  rutilans,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghti, 
Begonias,  and  others,  should  no  longer  remain  in  structures  where 
they  cannot  receive  a  little  warmth  should  the  weather  suddenly 
become  cold,  tor  though  it  frequently  happens  through  this  month 
that  the  days  are  hot,  yet  during  the  nights  the  temperature  falls 
very  low,  in  wKioh  case  the  above-named  and  similar  plants  become 
chilled  so  fai^  as  to  injure  them  seriously.  All  plants  of  this  character 
should  recei't'e  plenty  of  air  during  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  shoots 
from  extending,  and  secure  the  solidifying  and  hardening  process 
which  it  is  now  desirable  they  should  undergo ;  they  should  not  be 
shaded,  aa  full  exposure  to  the  sun  will  promote  their  flowering  capa- 
bilities— for  this  reason  where  the  glass  has  been  smeared  with  whiten, 
ing,  to  break  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  this  should  be  washed  off. 
Gloxinias,  Aohimenes,  and  Tydieas  that  have  bloomed  through  the 
summer  should  now  be  gradually  induced  to  rest,  but  this  should  not 
be  brought  about  too  quickly,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  withholding 
water,  through  which  the  tops  will  die  off  at  once  instead  of  under. 
going  a  more  gradual  decay.  Another  mistake  is  frequently  committed 
at  this  time  of  the  year  by  moving  them  to  a  cool  house  or  pit,  or 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  one  whilst  their  shoots  and  leaves  are  yet 
green.  When  so  placed,  and  the  soil  allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  it  will 
cause  the  tops  to  die  down  ;  but  this  is  not  the  natural  ripening  pro- 
cess to  which  they  should  be  subjected — their  shoots  become  weak, 
ened,  and  the  plants  cannot  be  wintered  successfully.  In  place  of 
such  treatment  they  require  to  be  stood  where  they  can  receive  a 
fair  amount  of  warmth,  with  a  drier  atmosphere,  and  the  soil  kept 
sufiioiently  dry  to  check  all  leaf  growth,  yet  not  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  flag  for  any  length  of  time.  In  this  way  the  tops  will  die  down 
naturally,  and  the  roots  ripen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  their 
vigorous  developtuent  in  spring.  Deciduous  stove  plants,  such  as 
Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  and  Clerodendrons  (excepting  such  of 
the  latter  as  have  flowered  late  and  have  been  proportionately  late 
in  making  growth),  should  during  this  month  be  kept  in  a  house 
where  there  is  only  a  slight  diminution  in  the  temperature,  having 
the  atmosphere  much  drier,  and  with  no  more  water  to  the  roots  than 
will  prevent  the  leaves  shrivelling ;  the  plants,  however,  may  be 
allowed  to  flag  slightly  before  water  is  given,  and  it  should  then  be 
applied  in  a  smaller  quantity  than  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth ; 
they  ought  to  have  more  air  during  the  day,  and  no  shade.  The 
above  is  the  only  treatment  that  in  any  way  approaches  the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  plants  exist  naturally. 

Mushrooms. — Many  amateurs  are  deterred  from  attempting 
Mushroom  culture  on  account  of  their  not  having  houses  especially 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  also  through  the  crop  being,  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to  the  structure  in  which  they  are 
grown,  somewhat  precarious ;  but  these  reasons  should  not  have 
sufficient  weight  to  prevent  any  one  trying  to  grow  them.  It  fre. 
quently  happens  that  an  outbuilding  of  any  description  that  can  be 
spared  for  the  purpose  will  answer  as  well  or  better  for  the  growth 
of  this  vegetable  than  houses  that  are  built  expressly  for  it. 
For  amalieurs  to  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reflect  a  little  upon  the  natural  conditions  of  their  growth. 
As  every  one  connected  with  rural  affairs  is  without  doubt  aware, 
Mushrooms  grown  in  the  open  flelds  are  not  equally  plentiful  every 
year.  In  seasons  when  they  are  the  most  abundant  it  will  invariably 
be  found  that  it  is  when  the  earth  has  been  warmed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  a  long  continuance  of  hot,  dry  Weather  before  August,  with 
a  copious  rainfall  during  that  month  :  this  produces  in  the  heated 
ground  something  almost  approaching  to  fermentation,  as  will  easily 
be  ascertained  by  plunging  the  hand  during  a  hot  season  in  loose 
earth  a  3ay  or  two  after  it  has  been  well  moistened  by  rain.  The 
heat  and  moisture  thus  combined  start  the  spawn  (which  in  some 
land  is  always  present  in  quahtity)  into  action,  and  should  the  atmo. 
sphere  be  still  and  moist  and  cloudy  weather  follow,  then  there  is  au 
abundance  of  Mushrooms  out-of-doors.  This  at  once  points  to  the 
conditions  necessary  to  be  observed  when  they  are  to  be  grown  in 
houses.  From  the  present  time  to  the  close  of  the  year  they 
may  be  produced  with  the  greatest  facility  and  certainty  ;  they 
can  be  grown  in  a  very  small  building,  but  the  larger  the  internal 
space,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  less  fluctuations  there  will  be  in 
the  temperature,  especially  in  changeable  weather — a  condition  of 
great  importance  to  success.     An  empty  stable,  or  any  similar  place 
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on  the  ground-floor,  will  generally  be  found  to  answer ;  if  there  be  an 
apartment  above,  all  the  better,  and  a  thatched  roof  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  either  slate  or  tile,  for  the  variations  in  the  weather 
will  have  less  influence  upon  the  internal  temperature  than  if  the 
roof  be  covered  with  slates  or  tiles.  Manure  in  quantity  proportionate 
to  the  space  at  command,  or  the  size  of  the  bed  to  be  made,  should 
at  once  be  procured  ;  this  may  consist  of  from  a  few  wheelbarrows 
full  up  to  an  ordinary  cart. load  or  more ;  let  it  be  fresh,  aud  such  as 
has  not  been  saturated  by  rain,  or  has  previously  fermented  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Shake  out  all  the  long  litter,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  droppings  and  short  bits  of  straw ;  throw  it  together  in  a 
heap,  either  in  an  open  shed  or  in  the  place  where  the  Mushrooms 
are  to  be  grown  ;  do  nob  allow  it  to  remain  so  long  as  to  ferment 
violently — to  avoid  which  turn  it  over  two  or  three  times  at  intervals 
of  four  or  five  days ;  by  this  time  it  will  have  discharged  the  super, 
abundant  moisture,  and  can  be  at  once  made  up.  The  bed  or  beds 
may  be  made  altogether  on  the  ground-floor  or  can  be  constructed  in 
the  form  of  wide  wooden  shelves,  two  or  three  above  each  other, 
with  spaces  between  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  but  where  there  is  room  I 
should  recommend  their  being  made  altogether  on  the  ground-floor. 
Shake  the  manure  well  together,  and  beat  it  solid  with  the  fork  as 
the  work  proceeds  to  the  thickness  of  about  1  ft.,  making  the  whole 
smooth  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Insert  a  thermometer  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  and  as  soon  as  the  temperature  falls  a  few 
degrees  under  80^  put  in  the  spawn,  which  should  previously 
have  been  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg 
and  thrust  in  just  below  the  surface  8  in.  or  10 in.  apart.  It  will  be 
safer  not  to  soil  the  bed  for  a  few  days  until  the  heat  appears  to  be 
declining  j  the  depth  of  soil  used  varies  considerably  with  different 
cultivators,  some  using  several  inches,  others  being  equally  successful 
with  only  a  couple.  I  have  generally  found,  when  the  greater  depth 
is  laid  on,  that  the  beds  are  longer  in  coming  into  bearing,  as  it  takes 
more  time  for  the  spawn  to  run.  The  soil  (any  ordinary  loam)  must  be 
of  a  medium  moisture,  neither  too  dry,  nor  so  wet  as  to  be  adhesive; 
beat  it  quite  firm,  and  cover  at  once  with  dry  hay.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  the  Mushrooms  should  make  their  appearance — about  which 
time  examine  the  bed,  and  if  it  be  too  dry,  which  will  be  indicated 
by  the  buttons  not  swelling  freely,  give  it  a  moderate  moistening 
with  tepid  water  applied  through  a  rosed  can,  after  which  replace 
the  hay  on  the  surface.  When  the  bed  has  been  in  bearing  for  some 
weeks  and  the  growth  of  the  crop  begins  to  slacken,  soak  it  moderately 
with  tepid  water,  which  will  often  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a 
farther  production.  Of  coarse  I  am  supposing  that  the  building 
is  not  provided  with  any  heating  medium.  As  the  autumn  months 
advance  other  Mushroom  beds  may  be  made  up,  aud  the  warmth 
given  off  by  the  manure  for  these  will  keep  up  the  requisite  tempera, 
■ture  for  the  growth  of  the  Mushrooms.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  the  weather  becomes  cooler,  a  little  more  covering  may  be  used 
to  the  beds;  the  door  iu  all  oases.should  be  kept  shut,  and  any  windows 
or  other  apertures  through  which  the  external  air  can  get  in  quite 
closed.  Mushrooms  can  also  be  grown  suecessfuly  in  an  ordinary 
garden  frame  ;  in  fact,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  crop  will  spring 
up  spontaneously  without  being  spawned  or  any  other  prepara°- 
tion  after  the  bed  has  been  used  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons  ;  but  when 
intentionally  grown  iu  a  bed  of  this  description  I  have  frequently  at 
this  season  cleared  out  the  exhausted  Cucumber  aud  Melon  plants, 
levelled  the  soil,  and  inserted  a  brick  or  two  of  spawn  in  the  soil  in 
the  usual  way  ;  previous  to  which,  if  over  dry,  moistening  it  mode- 
rately with  water,  allowing  a  day  or  two  to  settle  before  puttiuc  in 
the  spawn,  covering  with  6  in.  of  hay.  If  the  thermometer  did°not 
indicate  a  bottom-heat  of  75°,  I  applied  back  and  front  moderate 
linmgs  of  warm  manure,  and  covered  the  glass  with  3  in.  or  4  in.  of 
litter,  tacking  down  mats  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  away.  This 
covering  is  necessary,  as  the  weather  is  frequently  so  bright  through 
this  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  that  the  heat  from  the 
glass,  if  uncovered,  would  be  too  much  for  the  Mushrooms,  without 
admitting  air  in  such  quantities  during  the  day  as  would  make  the 
atmosphere  too  dry.  Beds  so  treated,  moistened  with  tepid  water  as 
required,  aud  kepi  warm  by  an  occasional  lining,  have  continued 
bearing  freely  up  to  the  end  of  November. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Abutilons.— Though  not  qait4  hardy,  these  can  nevertheless  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  with  excellent  effect  during  a  good  portion  of 
the  year,  aud  in  favourable  situations  like  Heckfield  some  of  the 
varieties  will  even  stand  out  all  the  year  round.  Abutilons  make 
good  summer.flowering  plants,  especially  in  the  sub-tropical  garden 
where  a  bed  of  mixed  varieties  forms  a  fine  feature.  Such  a  bed  I 
saw  at  Heckfield  a  few  days  ago.  In  the  centre  was  the  strontr. 
growing  Due  de  Malakoff,  with  its  large,  bold  flowers,  and  around  It 
Tfere  the  fine  white  Bonle  de  IS"eige,  Sellowianum  variegatum  (the 


finest  variegated  variety  for  outdoor  work),  and  the  charming  yellow 
Lemoinei ;  the  last-named  a  few  days  ago  received  a  first-class  certiS. 
cate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Boule  d'Or  and  probably 
Buissou  d'Or  are  the  same,  only  that  the  last-named  is  represented  aa 
having  flowers  of  a  brilliant  golden.yellow,  and  if  this  be  true,  they 
are  of  a  much  deeper  hue  than  those  of  Lemoinei.  One  of  the  most 
useful  of  Abutilons  is  Boule  de  Niege  ;  it  is  in  bloom  all  the  year 
round,  and  therefore  supplies  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers  at  certain 
seasons.  When  at  Heckfield  Mr.  Wildsmith  cut  out  the  corolla  of 
one  of  the  flowers  and  reversed  the  petals,  when  it  looked  like  a 
finely-formed,  recurved  Convolvulus,  and  in  this  character  made  an 
excellent  subject  for  a  buttou-hole.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
Abutilons,  such  as  Le  Liliput,  with  bright  mauve  flowers  ;  Le  Nain, 
clear  mauve ;  Lilaceum  album,  white  shaded  with  soft  lilac-mauve  ; 
Mons.  Louis  Marignac,  soft  rose  colour;  Perle  d'Or,  clear  canary 
yellow ;  and  Simon  Delaux,  soft  chamois  colour  shaded  with  purple. 
It  would  be  an  instructive  lesson  were  examples  of  these  in  bloom  to 
be  shown  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

Anemone  japonica, — Of  this  hardy  perennial  we  have  three  fine 
forms,  viz.,  japonica,  japonica  alba,  and  japonica  hybrida.  The 
former  has  rosy-carmine  flowers  of  good  size,  but  a  little  ragged  in 
the  outline ;  the  second,  large  aud  finely-formed  white  flowers ;  the 
latter  blossoms  of  fine  form,  of  a  pale  salmon-rose  hue.  They  are  all 
of  robust  growth,  aud  when  well  established,  flower  with  great  free, 
dom,  especially  the  white  variety  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  dilfioult 
to  name  another  plant  of  greater  value  for  cutting  from  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  surprising  that  these  fine  plants  are  not 
more  generally  grown  than  they  are.  When  ouce  obtained,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  increase  them,  for  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  small 
suckers  are  thrown  up  from  the  roots,  and  if  these  be  taken  off  and 
pat  into  small  pots  of  rich  soil,  they  soon  establish  themselves,  and 
can  be  planted  out  iu  spring.  They  would  make  fine  conservatory 
objects  grown  in  pots  and  fed  with  liquid  manure  at  the  time  of 
flowering.  As  the  plants  grow  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  when  well 
established,  they  should  have  ample  space  in  which  to  grow. 

Calceolarias. — Seedling  plants  will  now  require  to  be  taken  from 
the  seed-pans  and  pricked  out  iu  other  pans  or  shallow  boxes.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  plants  space,  and  prevent 
them  becoming  drawn.  The  pans  or  boxes  should  be  well  drained 
with  crocks,  and  some  rough  peat  or  fibry  turf  placed  over  the  layer 
of  crocks.  The  soil  best  suited  to  the  plants  during  the  winter 
months  will  bo  one  part  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould,  silver  sand 
being  liberally  used.  They  require  to  be  pricked  off  about  3  iu.  each 
way,  and  from  the  store  boxes  they  can  be  eventually  potted.  Any 
cuttings  of  Calceolarias  that  may  have  been  taken  from  fine  varieties 
should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted. 

Fkancoa. — This  is  a  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  amongst 
which  some  are  of  great  value  as  decorative  plants  for  cultivation  in 
pots  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  This  is  how  they  are  grown  by  Mr.  Bruoa 
Findlay,  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Manchester,  and  most  effective 
they  are.  There  are  two  species,  viz.,  F.  appendicnlata,  having 
long  racemes  of  purple  flowers ;  aud  F.  ramosa,  having  white 
flowers.  Both  bloom  with  great  freedom,  the  latter  especially,  and 
quite  small  plants  in  pots  will  throw  up  fine  heads  of  bloom.  When 
grown  in  the  open  ground,  a  rather  dry,  sandy  loam,  and  a  somewhat 
sheltered  position  suit  them  best,  and  that  is  why  they  are  oulti. 
vated  iu  pots  in  unfavourable  localities. 

Physostegia  imbkicata. — This  is  one  of  a  few  members  of  a  genua 
of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  that  are  now  only  very  rarely  met 
with.  P.  imbricata  is  a  tall  and  handsome  perennial,  growing  3  ft. 
and  4  ft.  in  height,  and  bearing  numerous  spikes  of  pale  purple 
flowers,  with  a  white  lip,  not  unlike  those  of  Heath  in  appearance. 
I  met  with  this  at  a  country  show  a  few  days  ago,  where  it  was  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  a  collection  of  bunches  of  out  flowers.  It 
should  be  planted  in  a  good  sandy  loam.  It  is  one  of  many  flue  old 
plants  of  great  beauty  that  have  become  almost  lost  to  gardens,  but 
which  can  happily  be  found  in  a  few  old-fashioned  borders.  It  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  sadly  needs  re-introduction.  D. 


A  Valuable  Orchard.— Hr.  Stioknoy  gave  a  description  of  the  orchard  o£ 
Mr.  Whitney,  o£  Franklin  Grove,  111.  It  ooouplea  160  acres,  100  of  which  are 
iu  bearing.  In  1876,  it  bore  25.000  bushels.  Mr.  Whitney  cultivates  to  hoed 
crops  while  the  trees  are  small ;  afterwards  the  ground  receives  occaaional 
ploughing,  or  la  pastured  with  sheep.  He  gives  no  quarter  to  insects,  and 
last  year  expended  £200  in  destroying  the  canker  worm.  The  result  is  flue 
fruit,  while  others  who  neglected  their  orchards  have  had  their  crops  ruined. 
His  remedy  for  the  canker  worm  is  whale-oil  soap.  He  dissolves  6  lb.  of  the 
soap  in  40  gallons  of  water,  using  about  one  gallon  to  a  tree.  His  sheep  do  no 
injury  to  the  trees  when  a  large  range  is  given,  and  he  has  taken  effectual 
care  of  the  Codlin  moth; 
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STRAWBERRIES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 
Although  the  weather  has  been  anything  but  propitious  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  yet  we  have  a  very  promising  show  of 
Strawberries  for  this  month.  They  are  ripening  fast,  and  the 
crop  on  the  whole  is 
abundant,  though  the 
swelling  process  is  irre- 
gular, a  circumstance  to 
be  attributed  to  the 
rapid  changes  in  the 
weather  we  have  had ; 
irregular  swelling  has, 
however,  its  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  it  prolongs 
the  season  during  which 
the  fruit  is  fit  for  use. 
The  only  variety  which 
we  try  in  this  way  is 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
'I'hury,  a  most  accom- 
modating Strawberry 
for  any  purpose.  The 
plants  now  bearing  a 
handsome  crop  of  fruit 
are  those  from  which 
we  gathered  our  supply 
last  April.  Partial 
shelter  is  necessary  iu 
order  to  harden  them 
a  little  before  they  are 
turned  out-of-doors.  Iu 
planting,  the  most  fa- 
vourable aspect  with  a 
high  elevation  should 
be  chosen  in  order  to 
insure  a  maximum  of 
sunshine  and  light ;  a 
light  dry  soil  is  also  an 
advantage  in  the  case 
of  autumn  crops,  as  the 
sun's  rays  penetrate 
more  freely  through 
porous  soils  than  stiff 
ones.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  at  least 
2  ft.  apart  each  way, 
and  the  fruit  should  be 
thinned  out  to  a  regu- 
lar crop  and  propped  up 
with  Birch  twigs  so  as 
to  secure  every  advan- 
tage as  regards  giving 
flavour.  They  must  be 
retted  immediately  the 
first  symptoms  of 
colouring  show  them- 
selves, otherwise  our 
ever-watchful  friends, 
the  birds,  will  soon 
depi'ive  us  of  our  fruit ; 
they  seem  to  have  a 
particular  liking  for 
anything  that  is  not 
over -plentiful.  Those 
plants  iu  pots  that  have 
been  top-dressed  and 
that  had  their  drainage 


autumn  crops  may  be  prolonged  by  inducing  the  same  plants 
to  produce  a  succession.  W.  Hinds. 


PEAR  TREE  ROOTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OP  A 

WALL. 

The  tree  of  which  the  annexed  is  an  illnstration  was  planted  against 

a  western  aspect  wall,  in 
sandy  soil,  in  1851.  It  ia 
in  perfect  health,  the 
branches  measuring  on 
either  side  21  ft. ;  about 
five  years  ago  the  two 
principal  stems  had  at- 
tained suiEcient  length 
to  be  turned  over  the  top 
of  the  wall  and  placed  in 
the  ground,  where  the 
two  branches  cross  one 
another  under  the  sur. 
face.  The  eyes  in  the 
ground  threw  out  strong 
roots,  and  those  out  of  tho 
ground  furnished  shoots 
which  have  been  trained, 
as  will  be  seen,  obliquely, 
and  are  already  close 
upon  16  ft.  in  length. 
When  first  carried  over 
the  wall  the  buds  natur- 
ally pointed  towards  the 
ground,  and  it  was  sup. 
posed  that  they  would 
ultimately  turn  upwards, 
but  up  to  the  present 
time  such  has  not  been 
the  case.  On  the  down, 
ward  stems  all  the  buds, 
which  are  few,  grow  with 
their  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ground,  a  oir. 
cumstance  doubtless  oc- 
casioned by  the  sap  fur. 
nished  by  the  original 
roots  on  the  western  side 
of  the  wall  being  so  much 
more  abundant  than  that 
supplied  by  the  roots  on 
the  eastern  side.  It  is 
possible  that  the  case 
might  be  otherwise  if  the 
branches  which  unite  the 
two  trees  were  severed  on 
the  top  of  the  wall.     M. 


Tear  Tree  rcoted  on  both  sides  of  a  Wall. 


seeri  to  two  months  ago,  will  soon  require  to  be  removed  from 
behind  north  walls  into  a  more  genial  climate  preparatory  to 
bemg  brought  forward  gently  later  in  the  season.  All  flower- 
spikes  may  yet  be  removed,  but  it  will  not  be  safe  to  interfere 
with  them  after  the  middle  of  September.  Autumn  and  win- 
ter Strawberry  growing  differs  from  spring  forcing  materially ; 
spring  work  is  done  rapidly  by  sucoessional  batches  whilst 


New  Melon,  from 
Khiva. — I  have  lately 
fi  uited  a  new  Melon  raised 
from  seeds  sent  to  me  by 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  and 
brought  from  Khiva  by 
Captain  Burnaby.  I  find 
it  to  be  an  oval-shaped, 
very  early  fruiting,  green, 
fleshed  variety,  with  a 
flavour  something  like 
that  of  the  old  Egyptian 
Green.flesh.  The  fruits 
of  it  when  young  have  a 
hairy  appearance,  and  are 
quite  different  from  those 
of  any  other  Melon  wilh 
which  T  am  acquainted. 
The  fruit  has  the  fault 
of  being  small,  hut  it  will  be  useful  on  account  of  its  flavour  for 
crossing  with  some  of  oar  larger  sorts.  Owing  to  the  sunless  summer 
which  we  have  hitherto  had.  Melons  in  general  have  not  been  so 
good  iu  flavour  as  in  some  years.  I  have,  however,  found  Mann's 
new  Hybrid  Green-fleshed  to  be  one  of  the  best ;  Gilbert's  Green, 
fleshed  has  likewise  been  excellent  in  flavour.  Amongst  the  scarlet 
sorts,  Sutton's  new  Scarlet.fleshed  and  Carter's  Bloxholm  Hall  Scar. 
let-Beshed  are  all  that  could  be  desired.— Wtcitam  Tillert. 
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A  NEW  WAY  WITH  EASPBEKRIES. 
The  little  cost  incurred  in  cultivating  the  Raspberry,  and  the 
remunerative  price  which  the  fruit  always  fetches  in  the 
market,  render  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  fruits  to  grow 
either  by  the  amateur,  cottager,  or  market  gardener.  Two 
things  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry 
deserve  particular  attention,  viz.,  its  aptitude  for  rooting  near 
the  surface,  and  the  necessity  of  having  it  always  well  supplied 
with  moisture.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  character  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  trenches  3  ft.  wide  and  about  15  in.  deep. 
In  these  place  a  good  layer  of  rotten  manure,  and  mix  it  well 
with  the  soil ;  on  this  plant  the  canes,  spreading  out  the  young 
fibres  at  full  length,  and  covering  them  with  2  in.  of  soil  and 
a  good  coating  of  rotten  manure.  This  keeps  the  ground  moist 
and  encourages  surface-roots,  which  form  the  chief  points  in 
securing  success.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry  at  the  time 
when  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  liquid  manure  should  be  freely 
given,  as  it  improves  both  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  berries. 
Neither  hoe  nor  spade  should  ever  be  used  on  the  surface, 
inasmuch  as  they  'bruise  the  roots  and  cause  a  quantity  of 
suckers  to  spring  up.  In  strong,  heavy,  rich  soil,  trenches  are 
not  required ;  the  ground  should  be  worked  up  two  spades 
deep,  mixing  in  with  it  as  the  work  proceeds  plenty  of  rotten 
manure,  vegetable  refuse,  leaves,  or  anything  of  a  similar 
character,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  can  be  handled  they 
should  be  thinned  out  to  five  or  six  suckers,  according  to 
their  strength.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  cut  out  all 
the  old  wood,  so  as  to  give  the  sun  full  power  to  mature  the 
young  canes  and  plump  up  the  buds.  Planting,  which  may 
be  done  at  any  time  between  October  and  the  end  of  March, 
may  be  performed  in  diiferent  ways,  and  with  about  the  same 
results.  I  prefer  planting  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,  and  1  ft.  asunder 
in  the  row,  tying  the  canes  to  a  couple  of  wires  stretched  along 
the  row,  on  stakes.  Thus  managed,  they  have  a  neat  appear- 
ance, and  room  is  afforded  for  free  admission  of  light  and  air. 
A  less  expensive  plan,  however,  is  to  plant  three  canes  together 
4  ft.  apart  in  straight  lines  each  way,  and  to  arch  the  young 
ca.nes  by  tying  them  together  every  year;  this  leaves  every 
alternate  row  open  for  gathering  the  fruit  and  cleaning  the 
ground.  In  pruning,  the  canes  should  be  left  at  difierent 
lengths — the  strongest  at  full  length,  the  medium  ones  shorter, 
and  the  next  shorter  still.  By  this  system  a  crop  is  furnished 
from  the  bottom,  and  a  succession  is  kept  up  to  the  middle  of 
November.  A  bed  of  the  autumn-bearing  variety  should  be 
cultivated,  as  it  is  the  most  profuse  bearer  of  the  whole.  It 
should  be  treated  as  follows : — The  young  canes  should  be 
planted  2  ft.  apart  not  later  than  the  end  of  March ;  about  the 
middle  of  April,  cut  off  the  young  canes  close  to  the  ground, 
and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  can  be  handled,  thin  them 
out  to  5  in.  or  6  in.  apart.  When  they  have  made  18  in.  of 
growth,  pinch  out  the  points  of  about  a  third  of  them,  a  second 
third  at  30  in.,  and  allow  the  remainder  to  grow  to  their  full 
length.  By  this  system  of  pinching  a  regular  succession  may 
be  maintained  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  November,  according  to  the  season.  This  variety 
should  not  grow  on  th?  same  ground  more  than  two  years  in 
succession.  If  fine  fruit  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is  better  to 
plant  a  succession  every  year.  As  this  variety  bears  on  the 
annual  wood,  it  requires  yearly  to  be  cut  close  to  the  ground. 
As  regards  varieties,  some  of  the  newer  sorts  are  very  fine, 
but  for  this  part  of  Lancashire  the  Red  Pastolf  and  Yellow 
Beehive  are  most  suitable,  and  the  Double-bearing  for 
autumn.  James  Smith. 

Waterdale. 


FRUIT  FROM  BEYOND  THE  SEA. 
The  summer  of  1877  promises  to  be  a  great  fruit  season.  The 
trees  are  all  hanging  full.  Apples  will  be  at  least  in  average 
abundance ;  Peaches  are  growing  in  extraordinary  quantity ; 
Grapes  and  Pears  promise  well,  according  to  the  latest  reports. 
It  is  apparently  a  bearing  year,  and  orchards  and  Yineyards 
will  swell  the  gains  of  the  farming  community  considerably. 
A  large  crop  of  fruit  was  once  not  a  blessing  to  this  country, 
at  least  not  to  the  producers,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the 
market,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  prices  and  unprofitableness 
of  gathering  the  fruic.      Prices  are  better  sustained,  and  a 


greater  proportion  of  the  crop  is  gathered  and  sold,  when  the 
yield  is  an  average  one.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  £3,000,000 
worth  of  fruit  go  to  waste  in  this  country  in  a  great  fruit 
year,  because  it  did  not  pay  to  market  it.  This  year,  however, 
will  differ  from  those  which  have  preceded  it  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  crop  of 
fruit  may  be  harvested  and  utilized  this  season, no  matter  how 
large  it  may  turn  out  to  be,  without  upsetting  the  market  and 
putting  prices  down  disastrously  low  for  producers  and  dealers. 
Invention  was  very  much  occupied  last  year  in  devising  and 
perfecting  means  to  utilize  large  crops,  and  the  result  is  that 
this  year  the  machinery  has  been  created  for  securing  a  more 
thorough  and  rapid  distribution  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
&c ,  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  Europe,  than  ever 
before  known.  The  market  for  fresh  fruit  has  thus  been 
immensely  enlarged,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  a  very 
much  larger  quantity  of  fruit  will  be  disposed  of  at  remune- 
rative prices  than  in  any  previous  year.  There  have  also  been 
perfected  some  capable  inventions  in  the  way  of  fruit  driers. 
Some  of  them  of  large  capacity  are  to  be  set  up  in  the  Peach 
districts  or  immediately  adjacent  thereto,  and  a  number  oE  small 
ones  will  be  tried  in  the  Apple  districts.  Preparations  for 
canning  on  an  unprecedented  scale  are  also  going  on,  and 
between  the  drying  and  canning  the  promise  is  now  that  an 
uncommonly  large  proportion  of  the  surplus  crop_  will  be 
saved  and  put  into  shape  for  distribution  and  exportation  after 
the  fruit  is  out  of  the  way.  Some  of  these  appliances  for 
transporting  and  drying  have  yet  to  go  through  their  first 
serious  trial  of  a  busy  year,  and  may,  perhaps,  still  be  regarded 
as  experiments ;  but  they  have  been  tested  on  a  srnall  scale 
and  have  worked  well.  The  one  feature  of  the  situation  which 
is  worth  speaking  of  at  length  is  the  foreign  demand  for 
American  fruit.  The  past  season  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  Europe  and  Australia  are  prepared  to  take  pretty  much 
all  the  fruit,  fresh  and  dried  (dried  Peaches  excepted),  which 
the  United  States  can  land  in  their  markets  in  good  condition. 
England  prefers  the  fresh  fruit.  Of  Apples  since  last  October 
she  has  taken  396,000  barrels  from  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  the  latter  part  of  October  at  the  rate  of  8,000  barrels  a 
week,  increasing  in  four  weeks  to  17,000  barrels.  In  December 
they  averaged  over  20,000  barrels  a  week,  once  running  up  to 
28,525.  These  Apples  were  mostly  Baldwins,  Greenings, 
Russets,  and  Newtown  Pippins.  The  English  like  a  red  Apple 
and  one  with  a  high  flavour,  and  varieties  answering  this 
description  found  a  ready  sale.  Sound  Baldwins  and  Russets 
generally  realised  14s.  a  barrel.  Greenings  fluctuated  from  lOs. 
to  16s.  a  barrel,  according  to  quality.  Newtown  Pippins  and 
the  other  remarkably  good  Apples  ranged  from  24s.  to  over 
40s.  a  barrel,  big  shipments  having  been  made  from  this  port 
at  the  latter  price,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  season. 
Apples  are  always  sold  in  England  at  auction  on  the  wharves, 
and  prices  have  therefore  depended  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
amount  of  arrivals  in  port ;  but  the  market  showed  remarkable 
steadiness  in  the  heaviest  months,  and  shipments  were  always 
disposed  of  at  remunerative  rates.  Circulars  recently  issued 
from  Liverpool  state  that  as  a  result  of  the  season  a  preference 
for  American  Apples  has  been  established  in  England,  and 
that  hereafter,  whether  the  English  crop  is  large  or  small, 
large  supplies  of  well-selected  fruit  are  likely  to  find  there  a 
good  market.  During  a  season  of  scarcity,  like  that  of  the 
last  year,  England  can  certainly  take  an  average  of  from 
12,000  to  15,000  barrels  a  week  for  the  whole  market  year  of 
nine  months. 

With  reference  to  dried  fruit,  the  market  abroad  is  peculiar, 
but  its  capacity  to  take  a  vast  quantity  of  the  article  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  and  in  a  later  and  emphatic 
way  by  the  experience  of  the  season  just  closing.  For  dried 
■  Peaches  there  is  no  sale  abroad  at  present.  Possibly  a  demand 
for  them  may  be  created  by  the  recently-invented  evaporators, 
which  dry  fruit  rapidly  and  in  large  quantities.  If  these 
machines  succeed  in  bringing  down  the  price  of  dried  Peaches 
to  a  point  low  enough  to  tempt  the  working  classes  to  buy,  it 
will  probably  build  up  a  sale.  There  is  little  hope  of  a  foreign 
demand  springing  up  unless  the  fruit  is  cheapened,  for  this 
matter  of  cost  is  all  important.  Our  customers  for  dried  fruit 
abroad  are  the  working  classes  of  Germany,  and  the  miners  and 
working  men  of   Australia  principally.     The  poor  people  of 
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England  and  Russia  buy  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  France  is 
also  a  buyer,  though  exactly  why  is  not  clearly  understood  in 
this  country,  the  impression  being  that  France  buys  for  the 
purpose  of  distillation,  but  no  responsible  authority  is  willing 
to  certify  to  it,  and  little  is  known  about  it.  The  buyers  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  American  dried  fruit  exported  are  the  work- 
ing men  of  Europe  and  Australia.  As  long  as  dried  Apples 
can  be  exported  from  New  York  at  2id.  per  lb.,  or  even  at  3id., 
these  people  will  buy  all  we  can  spare.  If  the  price  rise 
above  that  limit  the  sales  fall  ofi  at  once.  Now  Peaches  cost 
at  least  7-2-d.  per  lb.  to  export,  and  that  fact  alone  prohibits 
their  sale  to  the  consumers  of  dried  fruit  abroad.  Before  they 
can  be  exported  the  price  must  come  down  50  per  cent,  at 
least.  Of  dried  Apples,  however,  there  is  an  immense  sale. 
"Within  the  last  eleven  months  over  13,800,0001b.  have  been 
exported,  and  the  demand  has  kept  up  longer  than  ever  before 
known.  Usually  it  ends  with  February  1  ;  this  year  it  has  been 
steadily  maintained  to  the  present  time.  It  is  important  to 
farmers  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  demand,  in  order 
that  they  may  reap  the  full  advantages  of  the  foreign  market 
in  the  future.  It  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  price.  At 
2M.  per  lb.,  or  even  SM.,  exportation  goes  on  briskly.  Dealers 
believe  that  the  whole  of  the  surplus  of  the  crop  of  Apples 
converted  into  dried  fruit  can  be  marketed  abroad  every  year 
at  these  rates.  The  manner  in  which  the  fruit  is  prepared  also 
enters  into  the  question.  Sliced  fruit  will  not  sell  abroad  at 
all.  Our  customers  want  it  cut  up  in  pieces  as  large  as 
possible,  the  larger  the  better ;  in  halves,  if  possible.  Sliced 
fruit  was  a  failure  this  year,  and  all  who  traded  in  it  lost 
money.  Fruit  raisers  should  understand  this.  Size  in  the  cut 
fruit  is  as  important  an  element  as  cheapness.  Sliced  fruit  is 
perhaps  better  in  point  of  fact  than  cut  fruit,  and  a  taste  for  it 
may  yet  be  created,  but  this  article  is  dealing  only  with  the 
experience  of  the  trade  so  far,  and  the  fact  is  as  stated.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  foreign  sale  of  dried  Apples  is  the  size  of 
the  packages.  Europe  prefers  them  in  barrels,  the  larger  the 
better,  and  would  rather  have  them  in  hogsheads.  Australia, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  take  packages  as  large  as  barrels ; 
the  stuff  must  be  put  up  in  66-lb.  and  100-lb.  kegs,  suitable  for 
placing  on  the  back  of  a  mule  for  transporting  up  into  the 
mountains.  Venezuela  requires  small  packages  also.  Canned 
fruit,  Peaches  especially,  is  now  entering  into  exportation  in  a 
marked  manner.  The  amount  sent  abroad  within  the  last  ten 
months  is  £140,600  worth.  It  is  in  cans  that  Peaches  find 
their  way  to  foreign  countries  principally  at  present,  and  the 
growing  demand  for  them  in  this  form  is  very  encouraging. 
Dealers  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Peach  raisers  will 
do  better  to  turn  their  attention  towards  canning  their  surplus 
crops  this  year  than  in  attempting  to  dry  it.  The  market  for 
the  dried  article  is  yet  to  be  educated  and  built  up.  The 
market  for  canned  fruit  exists  already  and  is  a  lively  one. 

Exportation  of  fruit  from  this  country  to  Europe  has  been 
going  on  more  or  less  for  forty  years,  but  it  was  never  very 
large  until  1865.  That  year  was  very  prolific,  and  a  few  ship- 
ments of  Baldwins,  Spitzenbergs,  and  Greenings  were  made 
to  Europe  to  try  the  market.  They  were  fairly  successful,  and 
the  business  has  continued  in  an  intermittent  way  since.  In 
1873  it  became  a  good  business,  and  now  appears  to  be  fairly 
established.  The  figures  for  the  last  sixteen  years  are  as 
follows,  the  years  severally  ending  July  1. 


1861  . 

£53,800 

1862  . 

.  47,000 

1863  . 

.  72,800 

1864  . 

.  173,300 

1865  . 

.  200,200 

1866  . 

.  98,400 

1867  . 

.  70,000 

1868  . 

.  81,200 

1869  . 

.  61,200 

1870   . 

£108,400 

1871   . 

.  101,.300 

1872   . 

.  ]  60,800 

1873   . 

.  340,600 

1874   . 

.  198,000 

1875   . 

.  326,600 

1876   . 

.  165,400 

1877  (11 

months) . 

.  566,200 

The  high  figure  now  reached  cannot  be  maintained  unless  the 
Apple,  Peach,  and  Pear  crops  are  good.  But  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  a  market  abroad  for  the  surplus  fruit  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  for  the  surplus  cotton,  grain,  and  provisions, 
would  seem  to  be  an  inducement  to  farmers  and  fruit  raisers 
to  take  better  care  of  their  orchards,  and  not  only  to  have  no 
tear  of  a  big  year,  but  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  the  crop 
as  large  as  possible.— "  New  York  Tribune." 


MYSTICAL  PLANTS. 
The  evil  repntation  of  the  Mandrake  procured  it  subaequently  the 
name  of  Atropa  Mandragora,  by  which  onr  oldest  botanists  distin. 
guiah  it ;  a  name  borrowed  from  the  most  terrible  of  the  Fates, 
Atropoa,  and  since  transferred  to  its  relative,  Atropa  Belladonna 
(Dwale,  or  Deadly  Nightshade).  So  potent  and  valuable  were 
the  medical  uses  of  the  root  at  a  time  when  few  anodynes  were 
known,  that  the  ancient  Komans  made  it  the  subject  of  a  weird 
ritual,  without  which  they  would  have  deemed  it  impious  to  have 
taken  it  from  the  earth.  The  operator  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
wind,  drew  three  circles  around  the  root  with  the  point  of  a  sword, 
poured  a  libation  on  the  ground,  and,  turning  to  the  west,  began  to 
dig  it  up.  Saturnine  and  poisonous  plants  were  those  most  affected 
by  necromancers  and  witches — plants  dwelling  in  shady  groves,  or  on 
wild  heaths,  like  the  potent  Moouwort,  which  opened  locks  and  un. 
shoed  horses;  or  amidst  solitary  churchyards  and  old  ruins,  like  the 
deadly  Nightshade  and  fetid  Henbane,  Hound's-tongue,  and  Digitalis, 
plants  with  dusky  or  sad-green  leaves,  and  lurid-coloured  flowers  for 
the  most  part,  and  an  ill-favoured  soporific  scent.  Nature  herself 
distinguishes  Hemlock  from  all  others  of  the  umbelliferous  tribe  by 
the  pink  or  pnrpliah  spota  with  which  ita  tall  smooth  stem  is  varie- 
gated. It  grows  by  hedgerows  and  in  waste  places ;  its  large-winged, 
finely. cut  leaves  and  white  umbels  of  flowers  give  no  indication  of  its 
dangerous  nature ;  but  ita  speckled  cuticle  betrays  it,  and  prevents 
its  being  rashly  meddled  with  by  rustic  herb.gatherers  and  children. 
Wolf's-bane  or  Monk's. hood,  an  herb  of  Saturn,  sacred  to  Hecate, 
and  which  has  since  figured  in  the  floral  calendar  of  witchcraft,  had 
its  first  name  from  the  use  the  Anglo-Saxons  made  of  the  juice,  in 
which  they  dipped  their  arrows  and  literally  kept  the  wolf  from  the 
doors  of  their  wattled  huts.  It  was,  and  ia,  a  brave  herb  for  all  evil 
purposes.  Its  root  resembles  the  tail  of  a  scorpion  ;  its  flowers,  of  a 
lurid  purple,  have  the  form  of  a  helmet ;  features  significantly  sig- 
nificant for  those  who  sought  such  dangerous  simples.  The  very 
scent  of  the  flowers  on  some  sensitive  persons  has  produced  swooning 
and  loss  of  sight  for  several  days  ;  others  it  has  deprived  of  speech  ; 
and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  persons  who  have  eaten  of  the 
root  being  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  mania.  Imagine  such 
powers  in  the  hands  of  a  reputed  witch,  malevolent  enough  to  exer. 
cise  them  for  reward  or  malice,  in  days  when  medical  science  itself 
was  not  without  faith  in  magic  !  Dreadful  as  are  its  proved  eiiects, 
the  Monk's-hood  is  a  common  plant  in  cottage  gardens,  where  we 
have  seen  it  flourishing  3  ft.  in  height,  crowned  with  its  handsome 
spikes  of  purplish  flowers,  and  little  children  playing  with  them. 
Black  Hellebore  had  also  a  place  in  the  category  of  mystical  plants ; 
the  Romans  removed  the  root  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  were 
observed  in  taking  up  the  Mandrake,  with  this  distinction,  that 
prayers  were  humbly  offered  to  Apollo  and  .^aculapius  for  permis- 
sion, and  the  operator  turned  to  the  east  instead  of  the  west  on  com- 
mencing to  dig  it  up.  No  wayside  plant  is  more  simple  in  appearance 
than  the  Vervain,  the  "  holy  herb  "  of  so  many  nations.  Its  pale  lilac 
spike  of  minute  flowers  scarcely  attracts  attention,  except  from  those 
who  know  its  ancient  history.  In  the  sun-worship  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  their  magi  carried  branches  of  Vervain  in  their  hands  when 
approaching  the  altar.  So  did  the  pagan  priests  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  ages  subsequently  the  Druids  in  the  forest  temples  of 
Gaul  and  Britain.  With  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  never  absent 
from  their  religious  rites.  The  plant  was  long  considered  to  be  good 
against  witchcraft  and  the  bite  of  venomous  creatures ;  and  being 
under  the  dominion  of  Venus,  was  a  great  beautifier.  It  were 
"  perhaps  well,"  as  Lord  Bacon  would  say,  to  notice  the  agreement 
between  various  writers  as  to  the  cephalic  virtues  of  the  plant  and 
remedial  eiBcacy  in  taking  away  headache  and  the  "  pin  and  web  " 
or  clouda  and  mists  which  darken  the  optic  nerve.  From  medical  to 
magical  uses  was  but  a  atep  in  those  days,  sometimes  a  very  short 
one  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  a  spray  of  Vervain  used  as  a  charm 
to  keep  houses  and  persons  from  harm,  and  especially  from  evil 
spirits  and  witchcraft.  A  relic  of  the  latter  superstition  lingers  in 
the  rhyme — 

Vervain  and  Dill 

Hinder  witches  of  their  will. 

St.  John's  Wort,  by  virtue  of  its  dedication  to  the  saint  whose 
birthday,  according  to  the  religious  calendar,  ia  the  anniversary  of 
the  summer  solstice,  was  said  to  have  the  power  of  putting  to  flight 
ghosts,  demons,  and  even  Satan  himself.  Nowadays,  the  Mistletoe 
generally  affects  old  Crab  and  Apple  trees  and  the  boughs  of  Beech 
and  Ash  ;  but  in  so-called  Druidical  times  it  appears  to  have  flourished 
in  the  Oak  groves,  which  these  strange  worshippers  are  said  to  have 
made  their  temples,  and  nnder  the  name  of  the  "  All-heal  plant,"  was, 
we  are  told,  severed  from  these  trees  with  solemn  ceremonies.  The 
mystery  of  its  appearance — its  aerial  place  of  growth — the  pale  green 
antlered  branches,  putting  forth  their  pearly  berries  in  honour,  as  it 
were,  of  the  high  festival  of  the  winter  solstice,  "  the  mother  of  the 
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nights" — probably  conduced  torenderitamiraoulousplant.  Longafter 
Drutdism  waa  bat  a  name,  the  plant  retained  its  healing  and  protec- 
tive properties  for  the  populace,  whose  teachers  strengthened  super- 
stitious reverence  for  it  by  calling  it  Lignum  Sanotse  Cruois  (Wood  of 
the  Holy  Cross).  Amulets  were  made  ot  it  and  worn  round  the  neck 
to  defend  the  wearer  from  enchantment  and  other  dangers,  and  in 
more  modern  times  as  a  charm  against  the  falling  sickness  and  the 
plague.  The  Yew,  like  the  Oak,  was  sacred  to  the  Druids.  Branches 
of  it  were  anciently  carried  by  the  mourners  at  funeral  processions, 
and  were  thrown  into  the  grave  before  the  coffin  was  lowered.  The 
awe  in  which  it  was  originally  held  is  traceable  in  the  traditions  yet 
extant  of  its  dangerous  and  even  deadly  properties.  The  Mountain 
Ash  or  Eowan  tree  has  for  ages  been  endowed  with  mystical  proper, 
ties  in  Scotland.  The  custom  of  carrying  sprigs  of  it  in  the  pocket 
still  obtains  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  it  is  extensively  grown  and 
cherished  for  warding  oS  demons,  witchcraft,  and  the  evil  eye.  Not 
such  the  reputation  of  the  Lunaria,  described  by  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
and  Drayton,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  vegetable  charms,  and 
an  ingredient  in  the  most  subtle  spells  ot  night  hags  and  enchanters  ; 
this,  the  homely  Honesty  of  the  cottage  garden,  the  Satin.flower 
that  our  grandmothers  cherished,  is  a  plant  than  which  none  more 
apparently  harmless  is  to  be  foand  in  the  floral  calendars  ot  herbmen 
and  gardeners.  But  in  days  when  plants  were  supposed  to  bear 
witness  in  many  instances  to  their  own  attributes,  when  certain 
features  were  sought  for  and  believed  in,  as  affording  a  key  to  the 
sympathies  and  properties  of  herbs,  its  round,  flat,  silvery  pods 
showed  it  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  moon  and  endowed  with 
magic  influences. — "  Chambers's  Journal." 


FRUIT,    FLOWER,   AND    VEGETABLE    TRIALS    AT 

GHISWICK. 
Zonal  Pelaeqoniums,  of  which  a  large  collection  is  planted  out  this 
season  at  Chiswick,  were  examined  on  this  occasion  by  the  Floral 
Committee.  Many  of  the  sorts  have  suffered  severely  from  the  recent 
heavy  rains,  but  the  following  varieties,  being  in  excellent  condition, 
were  deemed  worthy  of  first-class  certificates — viz.,  Excelsior 
(Denny),  scarlet,  with  distinct  white  eye ;  Charles  Smith  (Pearson), 
dark  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Haish  (Pearson) ,  magenta  scarlet ;  Portia  (Denny) , 
magenta  scarlet;  Mabel  Eden  (Pearson),  light  magenta;  Lais 
(Denny),  magenta  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Holden  ( Peai'son) ,  rosy  pink ;  Mrs. 
Lancaster  (Pearson),  rosy  pink;  Lord  Giffard  (George),  bright 
scarlet.  Among  the  older  varieties  Triomphe  de  Stella,  Golden 
Harry  Hieover,  Vesta,  Rose  of  Summer,  Claude  de  la  Meurthe, 
Arthur  Pearson,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Turner,  Christine,  Cleo. 
patra.  Lady  Emily,  and  Snowdon  were  conspicuous.  The  collection 
of  Pelargoniums,  consisting  of  all  the  newer  varieties  which  have 
this  season  been  grown  under  glass,  was  then  examined,  and  the 
following  being  considered  very  suitable  for  pot  culture  were  awarded 
first-class  certificates — viz..  Miss  Wakefield  (Pearson) ,  orange  scarlet ; 
Louis  (Pearson) ,  rosy  purple ;  Lustrous  (George),  very  bright  scar- 
let ;  Lady  Eva  Campbell  (Pearson),  salmon ;  Mrs.  Pearson  (Pearson), 
bright  orange  scarlet.  Among  other  varieties  Thisbe,  Charles  Smith, 
Miss  Strachan,  Lizzie  Brooks,  Rebecca,  Blanche  Gordon,  and  Lord 
Zetland  were  especially  noticeable.  The  double  Pelargoniums,  con. 
sisting  of  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  last  season  and  neiv 
sorts  received  during  the  present  year,  were  examined,  and  first-class 
certificates  awarded  to  the  following — viz..  Depute  Aneelon  (Le- 
moine),  deep  magenta  rose,  and  Le  Nord  Est,  bright  scarlet.  Madame 
Thibaut,  Noemie,  C.  Gligm,  Augnste  Villaume,  Meteor  Flag,  Mrs. 
Trevor  Clarke,  and  Madame  Amilio  Baltet  were  also  very  fine. 

A  large  collection  of  Asters  now  in  full  bloom  was  next  examined, 
and  the  following  were  highly  commended  as  being  excellent  stocks — 
viz.,  Pompone  (Dippe  Bros.),  of  erect,  moderately-bushy  habit,  pro. 
dnoing  very  close,  compact  heads  ot  flowers;  Diamond  (Haage  & 
Schmidt),  a  larger  and  more  vigorous  variety  of  the  Pompone ; 
Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  (Dippe  Bros. ;  Carter  &  Co.),  is 
perhaps  the  best  variety  of  any  for  general  use,  never  exceeding 
10  in.  in  height,  and  yielding  in  great  profusion  very  large  and  well- 
formed  flowers ;  Victoria  Aster  to  all  appearance  seems  to  be  a  tall- 
growing  variety  of  the  Chrysanthemum.flowered  ;  Betteridge's 
Exhibition  Quilled  is  a  very  distinct  and  pleasing  variety,  throwing 
the  flowers  well  up,  and,  being  of  a  hardy  constitution,  does  not  seem 
to  be  affected  by  rough  weather.  A  full  report  on  these  will  appear 
in  the  Society's  Journal. 

Of  Dianthussa,  a  large  collection  has  this  season  been  grown,  and 
on  examination  the  following  received  first-class  certificates,  viz., 
Heddewigi  hybridus  fl..pl.  (Benary),  Heddewigi  laciniatua  (Benary), 
Heddewigi  hybridus  atro-purpureus  (Benary),  Chinensis  fl..pl.  (Se- 
nary), Imperialia  fl.-pl.  (Benary),  Heddewigi  plenissimus  splendens 
(Haage  &  Schmidt),  and  Heddewigi  (Benary).     . 


The  collection  of  Tomatoes  grown  in  pots  under  glass  was  examined 
by  the  Fruit  Committee.  It  is  represented  by  over  sixty  differently, 
named  varieties,  two  plants  ot  each  beiug  grown.  These  the  Com. 
mittee  had  arranged  into  classes  as  distinct  in  appearance,  amounting 
in  all  to  thirty-one,  which  number  may,  however,  be  still  further 
reduced  or  increased  when  further  examined  in  comparison  with 
those  growing  in  the  open  air.  These  Tomatoes  at  the  present 
time  are  most  interesting  and  well  worthy  of  inspection. 
The  smallest  variety  is  represented  by  Red  Currant,  ot  about 
the  same  size  as  a  Currant ;  the  largest  is  The  Trophy ; 
the  earliest  is  The  Early  Gem,  and  the  latest.  Da  Laye's, 
which  is  of  little  value.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Little  Gem  (Bliss),  a  medium. sized,  round,  deep  red,  very  free- 
fruiting  kind,  and  very  early;  to  New  Improved  (Vick),  a  large, 
smooth  ovate  variety  of  a  distinct  rosy  crimson  colour,  free-fruiting  ; 
to  Vilmorin's  Large  Red,  a  very  large,  slightly -ribbed  variety,  and  a 
wonderful  cropper ;  to  Trophy  (Carter  &  Co.,  Veitoh,  Wheeler),  an 
exceedingly  large,  nearly  smooth  red  variety,  ot  fine  appearance,  and 
late.  Hathaway's  Excelsior  was  found  to  well  merit  the  certificate 
awarded  to  it  some  time  ago  ;  also  Green  Gage  (Garter),  as  being  by 
far  the  best  yellow  variety.  Conqueror,  One  Hundred  Days,  and 
Portsmouth  amongst  the  new  varieties  were  greatly  admired. 

The  collection  of  cordon-trained  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the 
open  walls  was  next  examined.  These  trees,  which  have  this  season 
done  good  service,  are  in  perfect  health,  and  many  of  them  are  bear- 
ing heavy  crops.  Prominent  amongst  all  others  stands  the  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine,  which  waa  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The 
fruit  is  very  large,  ronndish-oblate,  of  a  deep,  dark  purplish  colour; 
the  flesh  is  pale  throughout,  ot  rich  and  excellent  flavour,  having 
a  dash  ot  the  Stanwick  in  it.  It  is  ot  fine  constitution,  and  a  free 
bearer. 

Turnips  were  next  examined.  Ot  these  a  very  extensive  trial  has 
been  made.  The  earliest  varieties  were  found  to  be  the  American, 
Strap.leaf,  White  and  Red-topped.  This  ia  an  exceedingly  fine  Turnip, 
and  completely  takea  the  place  of  the  old  White  Dutch,  which  seems 
to  be  almost  worn  out ;  at  least,  no  true  or  good  stocks  ot  it  have 
been  grown  at  Chiswick.  Following  these  come  the  Early  Red  Top, 
the  Red  Globe,  and  the  Early  Six-weeks  or  Snowball,  which  has 
numerous  synonyms.  This  is  the  main-crop  garden  Turnip,  and  the 
finest  ot  all.  Of  othera — all  good  enough  in  their  season,  but  includ- 
ing no  novelties — were  noted  a  very  good  stock  ot  the  Long  Vertus, 
pointed.rooted,  which  comes  in  very  early,  and  is  much  used  in 
France,  although  not  in  this  country  ;  the  Round  Black  or  Chirk 
Castle,  an  excellent  autumn  sort ;  the  Tellow  Finland,  Yellow  Malta, 
Orange  Jelly,  &c.  The  whole  of  those  dry-fleshed  Turnips — as  the 
Teltaner  and  others,  so  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent — 
proved  a  failure,  aa  well  as  many  ot  the  varieties  generally  grown 
for  field  culture.  A  later  sowing  ot  Turnips  has  been  made,  which 
will  be  examined  in  due  course. 

The  collection  ot  Savoys,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  now  nearly  ready 
for  inspection. 


Robbing  Birds'  Nests.— A.  lecture  was  recently  delivered  In  which  an  esti- 
mate was  formed  of  the  damage  to  crops  by  the  robbery  of  a  nest  of  five  eggs. 
It  was  stated  that  during  the  first  month  each  young  bird  eats  on  an  average 
about  fifty-eight  flies  or  other  insects  ia  a  day.  The  aggregate,  multiplied  by 
thirty  for  the  mouths,  makes  7,500  insects  to  every  nest.  Ever,y  insect  eats 
daily  from  blossoms  and  leaves  an  amount  equalling  its  weight  until  it  reaches 
maturity. 

Vegetarians  in  Germany,— The  vegetarians  of  Germany  have  founded 
a  pension  and  a  colony  for  people  of  their  way  of  thinlsing  at  Gernsbach,  in 
Baden,  where  also  orphan  children  committed  to  their  care  will  be  brought  up 
on  vegetarian  principles.  A  roomy  mansion  known  as  Thalysienhof  waa  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose,  together  with  extensive  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens, 
and  here  its  n  e  w  occupants  intend  to  prove  by  demonstration  to  their  carni- 
vorous  neighbours  how  health  may  be  attained  at  infinitesimal  cost  without 
animal  food. 

Old  Pollen.— As  an  instance  of  the  length  o£  time  that  pollen,  if  secured 
from  damp,  will  pres  erve  its  fertilizing  properties,  M.  Carriere  states  that  M. 
Houllet  collected  some  pollen  of  Ceratozamia  mexicana  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Museam  in  1867.  With  this  he  fertilized  some  female  flowers  of  G.  mexicana 
in  1872,  the  result  this  year  being  an  abundant  crop  of  the  drupaceous  fruit  of 
this  plant.    Pollen,  indeed,  would  probably  keep  even  much  longer  than  this. 

For  tha  Love  of  it.— Ward  Beecher,  it  is  said,  last  year  raised  about  16,000 
bushels  of  Onions  on  his  PeekskiU  farm.  T  hey  cost  him  4s.  lOd.  a  bushel, 
according  to  estimate,  and  as  the  market  price  was  4s.,  any  one  can  see  how 
much  he  made.  Mr.  Beecher  can  send  beef  to  the  New  York  market  at  2s,  per 
lb.,  and  can  raise  Oats  at  as  low  a  mark  as  8s.  abushel.  His  butter  is  reckoned 
at  03.  per  lb.,  and  his  eggs  at  6s.  a  doz  en.  He  made  £8,000  by  lecturing  last 
winter,  and  if  he  mamtains  such  an  income  he  will  be  able  to  continue  farming 
and  gardening. 
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AMONG  THE   EOSBS. 
In   Bulgaria. 

"Owing  to  tbe  devaatatiug  war  in  Bulgaria,  total  ruin  and  annihilation  have 
overtaken  the  Rose  crop  in  the  valley  of  Kazanliic  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts  All  these  places  are  devoted  to  this  peculiar  and  beautiful 

husbandry;  the  Roses  are  grown  by  the  field-full."— 0«r  Oim  Correspoiidcnf, 

Fair  Flora  stood  tipon  the  trampled  ridge 
Where  erst  her  myriad  Roses  wooed  the  eye, 

Now  reddened  with  a  deeper  dye — 
The  ghastly  crimson  of  ensaDguined  feet 

Which  flying  beat 
In  headlong  haste  across  War's  brazen  bridge. 
She  stood,  pale  horror  on  her  tender  lips. 
Her  bright  eyes  dim  and  dark  with  pain's  eclipse. 
While  the  smoke  smouldered  westward  on  the  wind 
That  bare  Bellona's  hoarse,  far.echoing  shout 
Harsh  on  the  ears  of  startled  humankind. 
Wheie'er  she  gazed,  the  wreck  of  hideous  rout 
Blotted  her  ancient  pleasaunces.     The  earth, 
Of  old  heaped  high  with  sweet  Rose-petals,  now 
Was  piled  with  mangled  dead.     From  Flora's  brow 
Had  fled  the  winning  smile  of  summer  mirth. 
As,  lifting  eves  of  horror  to  invoke 
Help  oat  of  Heaven,  the  sad  Flower-goddess  spoke  ; 

"  How  serve  a  race  that  stains  my  loveliest  gift 
With  fierce  Bellona's  blood-dye  ?     Here  indeed 
The  ministries  of  Beauty  and  of  Thrift 
Were  late  united.     But  War's  harpies  heed 
Nor  labour's  gain  nor  loveliness's  dower. 

Alas!  my  well-loved  Cower! 
Broken  thy  charm,  thine  augury  belied. 
Before  the  ruthless  storm  of  hate  and  pride. 
Crescent  or  Cross,  methinks,  had  fitlier  wreathed 
Its  ensign  with  the  blooms  that  lately  breathed 
A  sweeter  incense  than  the  Churches  know 
O'er  all  these  ravaged  homesteads  night  and  day, 
And  made  these  fields  with  brighter  blossoms  gay 
Than  deck  the  altars  where  great  organs  blow 

Praise  to  the  God  of  Peace. 

Your  fruitless  flutings  cease, 
Ye  pipes  with  months  of  gold !     What  music  now, 
Save  War's  shrill  trump  and  hollow  drum  ? 

All  instruments  but  these  be  dumb, 
Whilst  Christian  hate  with  Moslem  fury  closes 
In  murderous  conflict  'midst  my  trampled  Roses. 
And  which  the  most  accursed  ?     Furious  man 
Has  made  a  Golgotha  of  Gulistan, 
Till  fiends  among  my  Roses  might  laugh  loud, 
Taking  my  wreaths  of  red  and  white  to  shroud 
War's  hideous  horrors  and  Hate's  helpless  prey. 

And  yet  but  yesterday 
They  made  the  land  like  Beulah  with  their  blooms. 
And  not  a  purer,  sweeter  air  perfumes 
The  Vale  of  Cashmere  than  late  breathed  among 
These  squares  of  fragrant  husbandry,  now  flung 

A  prey  to  battle's  never-satiate  maw. 

What  wounds  were  those  you  saw, 
Ye  blue  skies,  and  bright  waters,  and  pure  blossoms. 
In  men's  hearts,  children's  limbs,  and  women's  bosoms  P 

No  more  !     I  must  away 
From  where  Bellona  shares  with  Belial  sway  ! 
He  holds  a  girl's  fair  tress  in  bloody  bands ; 
Her  mailed  foot  on  a  crnahed  Rose,  she  stands. 
With  that  foul  pair  sad  Flora  may  not  cope. 

But  flies  in  far-off  hope. 
When  this  dread  Carnival  of  Carnage  closes. 
Once  more  to  dwell  with  Peace  among  the  Roses. 

In  Britain. 

I  sat  among  the  Roses.     Row  on  row 
Their  blossoms  clustered,  in  the  golden  glow 
Of  English  August,  round  a  garden  nook 
Whence,  in  the  midday  hush,  glad  eyes  might  look 
O'er  sweeping  slopes  of  Corn.land,  stretching  far 
To  where  in  the  bright  east  the  azure  bar 
Of  circling  ocean  gleamed  against  the  sky, 
A  silent  witness  of  security. 

Couched  at  their  Sage's  feet 
A  troop  of  English  maidens  clustered,  sweet 

As  their  own  Roses,  and  as  gay 
As  the  light  dancing  in  the  leaves'  glad  play. 


With  them  mild  age  and  manly  youth  together 
Basked  in  the  light  of  home  and  harvest  weather, 
Until  I  sighed,  and  said — 

"  Yon  eastward  skies 
Look  clear,  my  maidens,  as  your  orbs  of  blue  ; 
But  cover  that  which  if  those  orbs  but  knew 
By  startled  onlook,  it  would  something  dim 
Their  frolic  sparkling.     Boys,  your  length  of  limb, 
Stretched  lazily,  would  leap  at  the  black  work 
Among  the  Roses,  yonder,  where  the  Turk 
Red-handed  grapples  his  red-handed  foe. 
Well  that  these  balmy  breezes  do  not  blow 
Echoes  from  those  far  Rose  plots  to  our  own  ! 
For  Childhood's  shriek  and  outraged  Woman's  groan 
Would  mar  onr  Summer  music.     Yet,  perchance, 
Some  thought  of  poor  Bulgaria  may  enhance 
Our  stolid,  silent  British  thankfulness 
For  long  immunity  from  battle's  stress. 
For  peace,  and  pleasant  hours,  and  happy  love 
Amidst  our  English  Roses  here;  may  move 
Unpartisan  Compassion  to  its  task 
Of  even-handed  helping.     Here  we  bask 
In  sunny  safety  j  there  the  smoke  of  war 
Sweeps  o'er  the  bloody  track  of  battle's  oar, 
Whose  ruthless  course  is  over  homes  and  hearts. 
Here,  as  the  breeze  yon  leafy  screen  disparts. 
Sweet  pink-flush'd  petals,  shaken  from  the  bough. 
Fall  on  the  close-coiled  tress  that  crowns  your  brow. 
My  fair-hair'd  beauty,  like  a  soft  caress 

From  lips  I  need  not  name  ;  but  there. 
Where  through  wrecked  Rose-fields  woman-slaughterers 

press. 
The  severed  blossoms  fall  on  bosoms  bare. 
Leaving  a  stain  of  redness  not  their  own. 

Poor  Flora,  lately  flown 
From  that  so  desecrated  Paradise, 
Looks  in  on  us,  methinks  with  mournful  eyes, 
Pleading  with  her  more  favoured  children  here, 
Safe  screened  from  lust's  assault  and  battle's  fear, 
For  pity  and  for  help.     Eternal  shame 
If  party  war-cries,  in  whatever  name, 

Deafen  our  ears  to  that  appeal ! 
Prove  we  that  no  one-sided  clamour  closes 
Our  hearts  to  the  large  kindness  which  can  feel 
For  sufferers  of  whatever  race  and  creed, 
That  we  can  spare  them  help  and  pitying  heed 
From  our  blest  homes  of  peace  among  the  Roses." 

— "  Punch.' 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-YARIOUS, 

Keeping  Mushroom  Spawn.  — This  is  the  best  month  of  the  year  for 
making  Mushroom  beds,  and  with  good  spawn  and  the  proper  temperature  in 
the  bed  success  ought  to  be  certain.  I  am  convinced  that  many  beds  fail 
through  using  spawn  that  has  been  badly  preserved.  Many,  on  receiving 
their  stock  of  spawn,  pack  it  away  together  in  heaps ;  in  that  way  it  naturally 
generates  damp  ;  the  white  filament  i  or  threads  begin  to  run,  and  the 
spawn  for  all  practical  purposes  is  ruined.  The  best  way  to  keep  Mushroom 
spawn  is  to  spread  the  cakes  out  thinly  in  a  dry,  warm  place. — E.  Hobdat. 

Salt  not  a  Remedy  for  Mildew  on  Vines.— Having  tried  the  plan  (see 
p.  160),  recommended  by  a  French  writer,  for  preventing  mildew  on  Vines  by 
sprinkling  a  handful  or  so  of  salt  at  their  base,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has 
proved  a  failure.  I  tried  the  experiment  on  two  outdoor  Vines  (one  facing  the 
south,  the  other  south-east)  about  sixteen  or  twenty  days  ago  ;  the  dieeaee, 
which  was  then  only  just  appearing,  has  extended  seriously.  Can  anyone 
else,  who  has  tried  the  remedy,  give  us  the  result  of  his  work  ? — C.  F.,  Merl- 
toood,  Parkstone, 

Dahlias  Unlifted. — It  is  not  a  common  practice  to  allow  Dahhas  to  remain 
in  the  ground  all  tbe  winter,  but  where  land  is  well  drained  it  answers  well. 
The  plants  grow  much  stronger,  and  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  great 
strength  of  the  stems  is  in  their  favour  when  exposed  to  wind.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  shoot  up,  the  stems  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  more  as  desired, 
a  quantity  of  manure  may  then  be  forked  into  the  surface,  and  the  stakes 
placed  in  position,  one  to  each  plant,  and  with  the  exception  of  tying  the  stems 
securely,  there  is  little  more  trouble  necessary.  A  small  mound  of  ashes 
placed  over  each  crown  as  protection  in  winter,  generally  keeps  the  roots  safe 
and  sound.  We  have  known  them  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  stand  ordinary  winter  without  any  protection  whatever.— "  Florist 
and  Pomologist." 

D'otice  to  Correspondents.— Various  correspondents  are  remmded  that 
we  never  name  plants  or  fruits  unless  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  be  given. 
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"  This  19  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  bat 
Tna  Aht  itself  is  Natubb." — Shakespeare^ 


BRINGING   PLANTS    FROM    ABROAD. 

To  introduce  tropical  plants  to  this  country  successfully,  care 
should  be  taken  to  time  matters  so  that  the  vessel  should  not 
reach  English  waters  during  the  winter  season.  Many  instances 
could  be  quoted  of  fine  specimens  having  borne  a  long  voyage 
and  arrived  in  the  English  Channel  in  good  order,  but  the  cold 
there  had  absolutely  killed  everything.  Similarly,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unwise  to  send  out  cases  of  tender  plants  from 
England  during  the  winter  months,  unless  such  cases  can  be 
very  carefully  tended  and  sheltered  until  the  vessel  reaches 
warmer  latitudes.  A  cheap  and  perfectly  efficient  plant-case  is 
represented  by  our  woodcut.  It  is  strongly  made  of  good  deal  or 
some  other  wood  which  does  not  readily  warp.  One  side  of  the 
upper  portion  is  fixed,  the  other  marked  A  B  0  D  can  be  wholly 
removed,  and  represents  the  front  of  the  case.  Half-a-dozen 
gimlet-boles  should  be  made  in  the  bottom,  which  must  be 
covered  with  an  inch  or  so  of  any  good  draining  material.  A 
quantity  of  moist  earth  is  placed  over  this,  and  all  is  ready  for 
receiving  the  plants,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  pots.  Before 
actually  placing  these,  however,  it  is  better  to  nail  firmly  a 
strong  strip  of  wood  all  along  the  back,  just  above  the  level  of 
the  soil ;  then  pack  in  the  plants  in  rows  so  as  to  allow  bat- 
tens to  be  easily  fixed  between  these  rows.  After  planting 
give  a  moderate  watering,  and  let  the  whole  stand  for  a  day  or 


Case  for  Conveying  Plants, 

SO  in  order  that  the  soil  may  settle  and  the  superfluous  moisture 
escape.  Non-success  is  often  attributable  to  the  too  wet  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  A  batten  is  now  put  between  each  row,  with 
one  end  under  the  long  piece  already  in  position  ;  all  that  is 
now  wanted  is  another  long  piece  to  hold  securely  the  near 
ends  of  the  short  cross-pieces.  If  this  be  done  properly  (and 
too  much  care  cannot  be  expended  on  these  details)  the  case 
will  stand  all  the  knocks  and  rough  handling  in  transit  with- 
out injury  to  its  living  contents.  The  width  of  the  cross  bat- 
tens must  be  determined  by  the  size,  &c.,  of  the  plants  or  pots 
packed.  In  order  to  effectually  exclude  the  air,  the  lid  is 
screwed  down  on  a  layer  of  putty  ;  each  side  should  be  glazed 
with  crown  glass  (three  squares  will  be  found  quite  sufficient 
for  an  ordinary-sized  case),  and  a  very  strong  close  piece  of 
wirework  should  be  fixed  on  it ;  this  serves  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  glass  from  breakage,  but  also  is  of  great 
use  in  somewhat  subduing  the  light.  The  case  should  always 
stand  upon  feet  so  as  to  allow  the  salt  water  to  run  freely  away 
underneath  whenever  a  wave  comes  on  board.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  patent  cases  with  special  contrivances  for  venti- 
lation, &c. ;  such  a  one  as  figured  can,  however,  be  made  cheaply 
by  any  carpenter,  and  if  the  conditions  we  have  defined  be  well 
adhered  to,  no  one  need  wish  for  anything  better.  It  is  often 
advisable  to  place  seeds  in  the  soil  of  the  case.  From  See- 
mann's  "  Popular  History  of  Palms  "  we  learn  that  "  when 
Allan  Cunningham  was  in  New  Holland  he  sent  a  case  with 
living  plants  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  which  on  being 
disturbed  was  found  to  have,  instead  of  the  crocks  usually 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  such  cases  for  drainage,  seeds  of  a 
Palm,  nearly  all  in  process  of  germination.  Cunningham's 
attendants,  too  indolent  to  look  for  the  crocks,  had  substituted 
the  seeds  of  the  Livistona  australis,  which   happened  to  be 


more  handy.  These  young  plants  were  carefully  nursed,  and 
one  of  them  has  now  become  one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection 
of  Palms  at  Kew.  The  discovery  that  the  seeds  of  Palms 
could  be  introduced  most  effectually  by  being  in  their  native 
country  at  once  placed  in  mould  was  not  overlooked  by  Mr. 
John  Smith,  ex-Curator  of  Kew  Gardens  ;  he  made  it  widely 
known,  and  to  its  diffusion  more  than  to  any  other  circum- 
stance must  be  mainly  ascribed  the  great  increase  of  the  col- 
lections of  Palms  in  our  horticultural  establishments."  See- 
manu  availed  himself  of  the  knowledge  thus  accidentally 
obtained,  and  was  in  this  manner  enabled  to  introduce  several 
rare  species  into  our  gardens.  As  every  one  knows,  some 
seeds  retain  their  vitality  but  for  a  very  short  period,  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  plants  producing  these  are  of  vast  com- 
mercial importance.  We  will  instance  two — the  Liberian 
Coffee  (Caffea  liberica),  and  one  of  the  India-rubber-yielding 
plants  (Hevea  brasiliensis).  So  short  a  time  do  the  seeds 
retain  the  power  of  germination,  that  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  next  to  impossible  to  introduce  the  species  by  means  of 
seeds  to  many  of  our  distant  colonies.  Here  the  plant  case 
helps  us  out  of  our  difficulty,  for  by  its  means  living  plants 
are  easily  transmitted,  thus  saving  time,  expense,  and  anxiety. 
Owing  to  the  diseases  which  have  caused  enormous  damage  to 
the  Coffee  plantations  in  some  countries,  the  Liberian  Coffee 
— a  stronger  and  altogether  more  robust  plant  than  the  older 
species  (the  Arabian  Coffee),  and  which  is  expected  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  parasites  much 
better — has  excited  the  hopes  of  Coffee  planters  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  the  highest  degree.  As  its  seeds,  however,  do 
not  always  germinate  here  on  their  arrival,  even  after  much 
care  has  been  spent  on  their  collection  and  quick  transport,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  chances  of  their  growing  in  a 
distant  colony  are  very  materially  lessened.  Prom  Kew  we 
learn  that  out  of  70,000  seeds  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  only  little 
more  than  3  per  cent,  grew,  although  no  pains  had  been  spared 
in  gathering,  packing,  and  bringing  them  to  England  with  all 
despatch.  One  thousand  nine  hundred  plants,  part  of  the 
produce  of  these  seeds,  were  transmitted  in  thiriy-eight 
plant  cases  to  Ceylon,  and  of  that  number  90  per  cent, 
arrived  at  their  destination  in  perfect  condition.  Had 
the  seeds  been  sent  direct  to  Ceylon  instead  of  to 
England,  where  every  attention  was  bestowed  on  them 
from  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  total  failure  must 
have  been  the  result.  Now  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  Hevea  in  India  may  succeed.  If  it  does, 
the  Rubber  will  become,  as  Quinine  already  has,  a  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  article  of  commerce.  Prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  glazed  cases,  the  difficulty  experienced  by  collectors 
was  very  great.  Of  course,  the  mass  of  their  plants  were 
packed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  were  killed  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  light.  Menzies,  on  his  return  from  his  last  voyage 
round  the  world  with  Vancouver,  lost  the  whole  of  his  plants 
from  this  cause.  Other  botanists,  who  managed  to  place  their 
living  specimens  on  deck,  always  lost  an  enormous  proportion 
owing  to  the  salt  spray  and  the  extremes  of  temperature  to 
which  their  plants  were  forced  to  submit.  In  the  passengers' 
cabin  on  board  ship,  there  is  but  little  room  for  plants  ;  never- 
theless, by  dint  of  careful  watching,  rare  plants  have  often 
been  kept  alive  during  long  voyages  without  further  shelter 
than  that  afforded  by  the  cabin  itself.  In  1717  Mons.  de  Clieux 
was  put  in  charge  of  several  Coffees  for  Martinico.  The 
voyage  was  long  and  the  weather  unfavourable,  so  all  the 
plants  died  but  one,  with  which,  when  the  crew  were  put  on 
short  allowance  of  water,  Mons.  de  Clieux  shared  his  portion. 
His  self-denying  care  deservedly  met  with  success  ;  for  the 
plant  throve  and  was  the  parent  stock  whence  the  neighbouring 
islands  were  supplied.  Q. 


Indian  Azaleas  at  Messks.  Kollissons'. — There  may  now  be  seen 
a  very  interesbiog  phase  of  the  oaltare  of  Azaleas  in  the  Messrs. 
Rollissons'  nurseries  at  Tooting.  For  several  years  the  young  stock, 
and  even  namerons  specimens,  have  been  planted  oat  in  the  open 
ground,  and  with  the  bestresnlts.  They  are  of  course  in  beds  of  pre. 
pared  soil,  and  are  potted  and  removed  indoors  in  autu  can,  and  planted 
out  again  in  early  summer.  The  growth  being  made  out-of-doors  is 
clean,  healthy,  and  firm.  The  beds  of  Azaleas  treated  in  this  way  are 
now  well  worth  a  visit. 
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ALPINE   FLOWERS   AT  HOME. 

When  I  wrote  of  the  flowers  of  the  RiSel,  I  overlooked  two 
which  had  every  claim  to  mention,  from  their  intrinsic  merits 
and  their  abundance — Androsace  glacialis  and  Draba  aizoides. 
The  former  of  these  seems  to  have  a  limited  range  in  respect 
of  altitude,  growing,  I  believe,  within  pretty  much  the  same 
limits  as  Britrichium  nanum,  seldom,  if  ever,  below  8000  ft.  or 
9000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  necessarily  soon  stopped  in  its 
upward  course  by  the  absence  of  all  needful  conditions  of  vege- 
tation. No  flower  can  well  be  more  beautiful  than  it  is  when 
closely  inspected,  almost  more  gem-like  than  resembling 
ordinary  blossoms,  scarcely  raised  above  the  snow-trodden 
grit  where  it  finds  a  home,  showing  next  to  no  leaf,  and  itself 
of  unruffled  regularity  in  point  of  form,  though  the  little  stifi 
petals  partake  of  every  shade  of  colour,  from  pure  white  to  the 
brightest  rose.  I  have  tried  more  than  once  to  cultivate  it, 
but  with  so  little  success  that  this  time  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  it  again.  Draba  aizoides 
is  a  stouter,  more  ordinary  plant,  and  though  probably  its 
Swiss  luxuriance  is  not  likely  to  bo  attained  by  many  cultiva- 
tors, it  will  make  itself  contented  on  our  lowlands.  Around 
the  RifEel  it  helped  Androsace  Vitaliaua  to  sprinkle  the  moist 
hollows  with  patches  of  bright  gold.  In  thus  singling  out  those 
which  I  have,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  found  my  selec- 
tion on  such  beauty  as  qualifies  its  possessor  to  become  a  sub- 
ject for  horticulture,  and  also  on  its  general  occurrence. 
Several  rare  plants  only  occurred  in  single  specimens,  or  were 
chiefly  of  interest  to  the  scientific  botanist,  which  I  have  con- 
sequently made  no  mention  of.  The  village  of  Zermatt  stands 
on  what  may  loosely  be  described  as  the  meeting  point  of  no 
less  than  four  glaciers,  the  two  more  considerable  ones  debouch- 
ing more  or  less  northwards  from  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  the  intervening  chain ;  the  other  two  eastwards  and 
westwards  respectively.  The  one  which  flows  westwards  (for 
glaciers  are  frozen  rivers,  flowing  as  steadily  as  the  Thames  or 
Severn,  if  more  slowly)  is  called  the  Findelen  glacier,  and  has 
some  plants  of  its  own  in  the  valley  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
Thoy  are,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  for  the  most  part,  rather 
botanical  than  horticultural,  if  my  distinction  bo  admissible.  A 
few  of  the  latter  deserve  special  notice ;  and  the  first  which  has 
prominently  fixed  itself  on  my  memory,  from  its  soft,  tender 
beauty,  is  Anemone  Halleri.  I  must  leave  to  others  to  speak 
of  its  aptitude  for  cultivation,  for  as  to  this  I  know  nothing 
whatever,  having  never  seen  it  in  any  garden,  nor  having  been 
able  to  find  it  in  any  gardening  book  which  has  fallen  in  my 
way  ;  but  it  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  species,  and  I  found 
it  in  considerable  abundance  round  and  near  a  little  tarn  by 
the  glacier  side,  just  emerging  (with  that  graceful,  bashful  bend 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  some  of  the  higher  Alpines)  from 
its  winter  mantle,  its  thick,  downy,  much-divided  leaves  har- 
monizing with  the  pale  mauve  of  the  interior  of  the  corolla.  I 
could  only  wonder  what  had  hindered  so  striking  a  plant  fi-om 
establishing  a  home  amongst  our  naturalized  treasures.  The 
other  plant  which  I  have  iu  my  mind  is  one  which  an  ordinary 
flower-gatherer  might  possibly  pass  by  as  only  a  free-growing 
Myosotis  sylvestris,  which,  by  some  freak,  had  left  its  usual 
haunt  on  the  sunniest  pastures  for  out-of-the-way  holes  and 
corners  more  or  less  in  the  shade.  But  a  closer  inspection, 
especially  of  the  seed-vessels,  which  were  little,  oblong,  prickly 
nuts  (whence  its  name,  Bchinospermum  deflexum),  would 
soon  reveal  its  true  character,  and  add  another  distinct  plant 
to  our  collections,  which,  so  far  as  appears,  may  be  as  capable 
of  cultivation  as  its  congeners  of  the  Myosotis  family.  The 
highest  pastures  on  the  north  side  of  the  Findelen  Valley,  just 
under  the  Little  Rothhorn,  oilered  specimens  of  a  very  inte- 
resting family  of  plants  (the  habits  of  which  under  cultivation 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  more  about),  in  the  shape  of  Oxy- 
tropis  cyanea,  lapponica,  and,  I  believe,  uralensis.  A  very 
minute  botanical  distinction  separates  these  from  the  Astragalus 
fatnily,  of  which  I  before  mentioned  A.  monspessulanus  as 
quite  a  feature  of  the  main  Zermatt  Valley,  and  may  now  add 
A.  aristatus.  Phaca  alpina,  another  kinsman,  is  to  be  found 
very  commonly  in  the  high,  moist  pastures,  and,  if  in  cultiva- 
tion it  prove  as  graceful  as  in  its  untrammelled  freedom,  will 
be  amongst  the  chief  ornaments  of  our  rockeries.  I  must  not 
leave  these  regions— "Alps"  as  they  are  technically  called— 
by  which  is  meant  not  mountains,  but  mountain-pastures,  where 


cattle  feed  in  the  short  summer' — -without  alluding  to  the 
Potentilla  family,  which  were  well  represented.  P.  grandiflora 
was  very  handsome  on  the  sunny  slopes,  P.  frigida  grew  above 
the  RiSel,  and  P.  nivea  is  also,  said  to  do  so  though  I  did  not 
succeed  in  flnding  it.  The  flrst  of  the  three  should  have  a  place 
in  our  collections,  and  ought  to  have  its  wants  supplied  without 
much  trouble.  I  should  like  to  notice,  while  the  subject  occurs 
to  me,  the  tendency  that  exists  amongst  Alpine  plants — at  any 
rate,  in  their  higher  habitats^to  put  forth  white  flowers.  My 
explorations  this  summer  were  necessarily  very  short,  but  in 
the  course  of  them  I  came  several  times — as,  indeed,  I  men- 
tioned before — on  white  Viola  calcarata;  at  other  times  on 
Linaria  alpina.  Campanula  barbata  and  rhomboidalis.  Primula 
farinosa,  and  Gentiana  verna,  if  not  on  others  which  I  have 
forgotten,  exemplifying  this  pretty  variation.  Has  the  short- 
ness of  the  summer,  and  the  consequent  strain  laid  upon 
vegetation,  to  enable  it  to  go  through  its  allotted  functions, 
anything  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  ?  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  like  the  same  amount  of  albinism  in  the  flowers  we 
raise  in  our  gardens.  I  must  reserve  for  another  number 
some  other  Zermatt  flowers,  which  it  would  be  sheer  injustice 
to  omit.  Canonicus. 


LATE   GOOSEBERRIES  AND    CURRANTS. 

As  ADDITIONS  to  the  dessert  these  are  highly  appreciated,  more  espe- 
cially during  such  a  aeaaon  as  the  present,  whan  stone  fraita  are,  as 
a  rule,  very  scarce.  I  find  medium-sized  Gooaeberries,  with  a  firm 
and  rather  thick  akin,  to  be  the  best  for  hanging  late,  as  the  large, 
thin-skinned  varieties  that  are  preferred  during  the  oMinary  Goose, 
berry  season  are  sure  to  split  during  heavy  rains  j  the  sweet  kinds 
when  over.ripe  also  lose  their  flavour,  and  are  decidedly  surpassed 
by  those  which,  when  moderately  ripe,  have  a  sharp  acid  flavour. 
Red  and  White  Currants  are  also  both  very  useful,  for  although  as  a 
rule  the  flavour  of  the  White  kind  is  preferred,  the  mixture  of  the 
two  has  a  pretty  effect,  the  Red  variety  being  very  bright  under 
artificial  light.  Although  they  may  be  preserved  on  ordinary  bushes 
by  means  of  netting,  they  are  beat  on  walls  with  a  north  aspect,  on 
which  few  crops  are  more  prolific  or  certain,  and  in  auch  positions 
they  can  be  easily  protected  from  birds.  We  uanaliy  plant  them 
about  3  ft.  apart,  and  train  up  the  required  number  of  shoots  about 
6  in.  apart,  apurring  them  in  quite  closely  in  winter.  Daring  summer 
the  shoots  of  the  Currants  are  pinched  in  to  three  or  tour  leaves,  for 
it  left  at  full  length  the  foliage  at  the  base  of  the  ahoots  gets  over, 
grown  and  falls  off,  whereby  the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
injured.  When  once  the  trees  are  fully  turniahed  with  spurs  they 
only  require  an  annual  pruning  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  let  the 
season  be  what  it  may,  I  have  never  known  those  on  walls  to  fail  in 
producing  an  abundant  crop.  Of  Gooseberries  we  find  the  Warring, 
ton.  Rumbullion,  and  Smooth  Yellow,  and  of  Currants  the  Red  and 
White  Dutch,  and  Warner's  Grape  to  answer  best.  J.  Groom. 

Henliam. 


The  Brighton  Aquarium  Fernery. — This  flue  example  of  Mr. 

Paiham's  handiwork  improves  in  appearance  aa  it  gets  older.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  it — if  fault  it  may  be  called,  and  that 
not  Mr.  Pulham'a— is  ita  acantinesa  of  verdure.  True,  there  are  a 
few  Tree  Ferna,  Indian  Rubbers,  and  other  vegetation,  but  not  nearly 
enough.  Mr.  Pulham'a  bold,  natural-looking  rookwork,  with  its 
waterfalls  and  dripping  caverns,  needs  skilful  draping,  not  with 
the  view  of  concealing  the  rooka,  but  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
them  off  to  increased  advantage.  This  ought  to  be  easy  enough, 
considering  the  great  wealth  of  plants  whioh  we  now  possess  for 
that  purpose.  The  roof  or  terrace  garden  is  better  planted  ;  its 
beds  of  Lobelias,  Alternantheras,  and  other  low.growing  plants 
at  the  base  of  the  vases,  divided  into  compartments  by  means 
of  terra-cotta  divisions,  are  very  pretty,  and  the  vases  t  .em. 
selves  are  well  filled  with  showy  plants.  These  vases,  whioh  are 
made  of  terra-cotta  and  graceful  in  design,  Mr.  Pulham  informed  me 
will  withstand  frost  without  injury,  as  will  alao  the  neat  terra-cotta 
edgings  that  keep  the  boundary  fringe  of  Euonymua  in  ita  place. 
Thia  ahrub  stands  the  salt  spray  with  impunity,  and  soon  grows 
into  a  large  bush,  which,  along  with  the  Tamarisk,  forma  the  staple 
shrub  vegetation  of  Brighton.  The  fish  caves,  so  well  constructed 
by  Mr.  Pulham,  that  are  filled  with  aea  Anemonea — flowers  of  the 
ocean,  as  they  have  been  called — deserve  a  word  of  praiae.  They 
are  the  best  specimens  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen  nnder  artificial 
conditions. — M. 
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NOTES     OP     THE    WEEK. 

Notes  from  Dublin. — It  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  to  know  that  in  au  exposed  position  facing  the  aea,  in  Sir 
Francis  Brady's  garden  at  Dalkey,  Diosma  ericoides  has  proved  itself 
to  be  perfectly  hardy,  having  now  been  out-of-doors  for  three  severe 
winters.  In  the  same  garden  I  noticed  a  plant  of  Erica  MoNabiana 
in  fall  ilower,  which  had  also  overcome  the  hardships  of  three 
winters.  Eomneya  Coulteri  has  now  fairly  established  its  claim 
to  be  placed  amongst  half-hardy  plants  ;  in  spite  of  incessant  rain 
and  cold,  it  flowered  very  well  on  a  south  border  at  Glasnevin,  one 
bloom  measuring  4^  in.  in  diameter.  At  the  last  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  some  very  fine  plants  were  exhibited, 
two  of  the  most  interesting  being  a  fine  specimen  of  Lapageria  alba, 
with  over  fifty  blooms  on  it,  and  a  good  example  oE  Philesia  bnxi- 
folia  in  full  bloom.  Messrs.  Rodger  M'Clelland  &  Co.,  of  Newry,  staged 
a  very  good  collection  containing  several  new  and  interesting  plants, 
conspicuous  among  which  was  a  fine  Croton  called  Etna,  with  very 
bright  leaves,  something  in  the  way  of  those  of  C.  Veitchi,  but  superior. 
Prom  the  same  firm  also  came  seedling  tuberous  Begonias,  which 
were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Gumbleton,  an  authority  on  such  subjects, 
to  be  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen. — F.  W.  Mooke,  College  Botanic 
Garden. 

The  International  Show  at  Carlisle. — This  opened  on  Thurs- 
day  last,  and  had  many  attractions.  Hothouse  plants  generally  were 
well  represented,  and  shown  in  very  large  tents.  Our  principal  London 
nurserymen,  such  as  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  and  Ball,  showed  large 
and  remarkable  groups  of  new  and  rare  plants.  There  was  also  a 
very  fine  show  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  dinner-table  decorations,  &o. 
Out-of-doors  there  were  fine  collections  of  Conifers  shown  by  Messrs. 
Little  &  Ballantyne,  Barron,  Dickson  &  TarnbuU,  and  others.  Mr. 
Colman,  of  Eastuor  Castle  Gardens,  won  the  first  prize  for  a  collec- 
tion of  fruits,  Mr.  Johnson  the  second,  and  Mr.  Ingram  the  third, 
the  whole  of  the  collections  being  remarkably  good. 

The  Golden  Chestnut  in  Scotland. — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Eiinburgh,  specimens  of  this 
Chestnut  in  flower  and  fruit,  the  latter  well  guarded  by  reddish, 
brown-tinged  spiny  husks.  The  leaves,  which  are  not  unlike  those  of 
a  Myrtle,  are  glossy  green  above  and  golden  beneath.  The  plant 
from  which  these  specimens  were  cut,  Messrs.  Dicksons  state,  is  3  ft. 
9  in.  high  and  2  ft.  9  in.  through.  It  has  been  planted  out  in  the 
Redbraes  Nursery  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  is  a  very  perfect 
specimen — quite  the  finest  we  have  seen.  It  has  flowered  for  the 
last  three  years,  but  the  seed  has  never  come  to  perfection. 

CooHLiosTEJiA  Jaoobianum. — The  large  plant  of  this  in  the  Hoi- 
loway  Nurseries,  which  was  noticed  in  The  Garden  as  being  in 
flower  early  in  June,  is  still  flowering  freely,  and  to  all  appearance 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  yet  to  come.  Such  effective 
plants  as  this,  which  yield  brilliant  flowers  in  succession  for  so  long  a 
period,  cannot  well  be  too  highly  prized  for  decorative  purposes. — 
C.  S. 

Potatoes  Produced  trom  a  Pound  ov  Seed. — We  have  received 
the  following  report  concerning  the  produce  of  our  six  new  sorts  of 
Potatoes  grown  this  year  near  Dartford.  One  pound  of  each  was 
planted,  and  the  results  are  that  Centennial  yielded  26i  lb. ;  Covent 
Garden  Perfection,  38  lb. ;  Superior,  48^  lb. ;  Success,  46  lb.  ;  Lady 
Webster,  23  lb. ;  and  Improved  Peach  Blow,  77  lb.,  being  259  lb.  from 
6  lb.  of  seed. — Hooper  &  Co.,  Oovent  Garden, 

Pear  Eeukre  de  l'Assompiion. — We  have  received  some  good 
specimens  of  this  Pear  from  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  This 
is  a  somewhat  new  variety,  obtained  from  seed  by  an  amateur,  Mons. 
'  Ruille  de  Beauchamp,  at  Groupillfere,  near  Nantes.  It  is  remarkably 
fertile  and  vigorous,  and  grows  perfectly  on  the  Qaince.  It  forms 
regular,  well-furnished  pyramids.  The  flesh  is  white  and  soft,  juicy 
and  sweet,  and  it  is  slightly  but  delicately  perfumed ;  the  fruit  is 
rather  gritty  towards  the  centre.  It  is  a  Pear  of  the  first  quality, 
and  is  with  us  at  maturity  from  August  to  September. 

Effects  of  the  Wet  on  Hardy  Primroses. — The  rains  which  we 
are  now  having  are  inducing  a  luxuriant  leafy  growth  in  the  case  of 
all  hardy  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  and  thus  giving  promise  of  a 
rich  yield  of  blossom  next  year.  With  this  new  leafage  come  many 
new  crowns,  and  strong  plants  may  be  lifted  next  month  and  be  hand- 
divided,  replanted,  and  yet  in  the  spring  produce  good  heads  of  flower. 
As  evidence  of  what  may  be  done  with  a  hardy  Primrose,  I  may  say 
that  early  in  the  spring  I  lifted  from  the  open  ground  a  strong  seed- 
ling plant  with  a  single  crown.  This  was  exhibited  two  or  three 
times  at  South  Kensington,  was  then  divided  into  four,  and  repotted. 
They  remained  in  their  pots  all  the  summer,  and  I  have  now  just 
redivided  them  into  thirteen  good  strong  plants.  This  is  the  result  of 
keeping  the  plants  cool  and  constantly  growing.  Hardy  Primroses 
should  have  no  summer  rest,  but  may  remain  quiescent  during  the 


winter  until  excited  into  growth  and  flower  by  the  advancing  spring. 
Primula  denticulata  and  purpurea  have  done  remarkably  well,  and 
although  their  foliage  flagged  greatly  during  hot  sunshine,  yet  they 
seem  to  be  none  the  worse  for  it,  and  the  present  moisture  has  brought 
abouta  complete  revival.  Less  robust  kinds,  such  as  P.  nivalis,  inter, 
media,  Munroi,  marginata,  and  others,  have  thriven  remarkably  well 
both  in  and  out  of  pots. — D. 

LucuLiA  gratissima  in  Flower. — Last  spring  I  obtained  a  plant 
of  this  from  the  nursery  [in  a  6-in.  pot,  and  planted  it  in  a 
new  house  and  in  a  newly-made  border  consisting  of  light  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf-mould.  The  plant  has  made  growths  upwards  of  2  ft.  in 
length,  several  of  which  are  now  in  flower,  and  have  each  four  lateral 
shoots  close  below  the  flower-truss.  These  will  probably  flower  in 
the  winter  with  the  other  shoots.  Its  being  in  bloom  now  is  probably 
the  result  of  its  robust  growth. — John  Garland,  Killerton,  Exeter. 

Ctathea  Burkei. — This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  tree  Ferns 
of  recent  introduction.  Its  stems,  which  are  stout  and  erect,  are 
surmounted  by  large  heads  of  deep  green  fronds  of  a  gracefully 
pendent  habit.  Succeeding  as  it  does  in  a  moderately  warm  con. 
servatory,  this  Fern  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its 
kind.  Lsrge  importations  of  it  have  lately  been  made  by  Mr. 
Williams,  of  HoUoway,  in  whose  nursery  may  be  seen  some  flne 
examples  of  it.— S. 

The  Colorado  Beetle  Stamped  Out. — The  "  Cologne  Gazette  " 
says  that  all  fear  of  ravages  by  this  wearisome  insect  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  or  Malheim  seems  now  to  be  past,  thanks  to  the  energetic 
measures  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  district.  Since  the  discovery 
and  destruction  on  July  30  of  the  last  brood,  sixteen  man  have  been 
constantly  engaged  in  examining  all  the  Potato  fields  in  the  place. 
Dr.  Harenstein,  of  the  Poppelsdorffi  Academy,  the  Government  Com- 
missioner, who  has  weekly  inspected  the  fields,  has  now  declared  the 
danger  past. 

Godetia  Lady  Albemarle. — A  mass  of  this  Godetia  in  Messrs. 
Osborn's  nursery  is  just  now  very  attractive.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour,  are  produced  in  profusion  for 
several  months  in  succession.  Amongst  hardy  annuals,  this  is  one 
which  should  have  a  prominent  place.  It  is  also  a  valuable  plant  for 
pot  culture. — S. 

A  Late. flowering  Gentian  (Gentiana  septemfida). — We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  E.  F-trrer,  juu.,  of  Petygards  Hall,  for  a  pretty 
coloured  drawing  of  this  fine  hardy  Gentian,  which  he  finds  to  thrive 
better  than  most  others,  and  to  be  a  very  beautiful  late-flowering 
kind.  "  It  flowers  well  on  either  the  heavy  clay  or  light  loam,  still 
those  who  can  obtain  the  latter  for  it  will  be  amply  rewarded.  It 
seems  to  prefer  a  sunny  spot,  and  to  be  able  to  open  well  its  blossoms 
and  show  the  beauty  of  their  colour ;  but  to  me  the  best  points  in  its 
character  are  that  it  flowers  at  a  time  (July  and  August)  when  dwarf 
perennials  are  scarce,  especially  blue  ones ;  and  it  does  not  so  readily 
or  so  soon  close  up  at  evening  as  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  purchased 
it  under  the  name  of  G.  gelida." 

Othonna  crassifolia. — This  [succulent  plant  of  recent  introdac- 
tion  has  a  pendulous  habit  and  Mesembryanthemum-like  leaves,  and 
when  grown  in  small  hanging-baskets  or  in  pots  placed  on  pedestals, 
it  is  both  useful  and  ornamental,  being  generally  beset  with  small 
yellow  flowers.  It  might  be  grown  successfully  as  a  window  plant. 
We  saw  a  quantity  of  it  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries  the  other  day 
growing  in  pots  and  drooping  over  the  sides,  not  only  of  them,  but 
over  the  shelves  on  which  they  were  placed  with  good  effect. — S. 

Battersea  Park  Garden. — Notwithstanding  a  singularly  unfa- 
vourable  season,  this  is  now  very  beautiful  in  the  main.  The  carpet 
beds  are  protected  at  night  by  canvas  stretched  over  hooped  sticks, 
giving  the  place  in  the  early  morning  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an 
encampment.  The, best  of  the  so-called  carpet  beds  are  those  with 
stately  plants— like  Dasylirions— in  them ;  in  such  cases  the  carpet 
takes  its  true  place  as  the  representative  of  the  small  plants  that 
often  carpet  the  ground  beneath  trees  and  shrubs.  Spiraea  Lindley. 
ana  is  very  beautiful  by  some  of  the  quiet,  grassy.margined  shrub- 
beries  here. 

Archdeacon  Denison  on  Potatoes. — Archdeacon  Denison's  har. 
vest  home,  which  took  place  last  week,  was  of  the  usual  pleasant 
character.  The  Archdeacon  in  the  course  of  some  observations  said 
he  had  entirely  abandoned  the  planting  of  Potatoes,  as  they  only 
rotted  in  the  ground.  He  recommended  his  hearers  to  sow  Beans, 
Peas,  and  Beet,  and  plant  Greens  in  their  place.  The  Archdeacon  is 
perfectly  right :  the  Potato  fungus  is  a  pest  which  rushes  from  leaf 
to  leaf  freely  when  the  Potatoes  are  sheeted  with  water  ;  hence  it  is 
absent  or  not  injurious  in  dry  countries.  There  are  regions  perfectly 
suited  to  the  Potato  and  extensive  enough  to  supp  y  many  times 
more  than  the  present  demand.  Obviously  it  is  wisest  to  grow  in  a 
wet  country  vegetables  not  destroyed  through  rain,  but  rejoicing 
in  it. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OP  PROPAGATING  PLANTS. 
Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  fully  describes 
in  the  "  American  Agriculturist  "  a  new  and  very  successful 
method  of  propagating  Geraniums  and  many  other  plants, 
which  is  an  improvement  made  by  him  on  an  earlier  process 
known  as  "  layering  in  the  air."  This  consisted  in  tonguing 
the  shoot  to  be  used  as  a  cutting  half  through  with  a  knife,  as 
in  the  ordinary  layering ;  the  shoot  so  treated  formed  granula- 
tions, or  "  callus,"  on  the  cut  surface,  and  was  in  a  condition  to 
form  roots  immediately  on  being  detached  and  put  into  the 
earth.  In  the  new  process,  instead  of  tonguing  the  shoot  to 
be  used  for  a  cutting,  it  is  merely  snapped  short  off,  at  a  point 
where  the  condition  of  the  shoot  or  slip  will  make  it  hang  on 
to  the  plant  by  the  merest  shred  of  bark.  Slight  as  this 
strip  of  bark  appears  lo  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  cut- 
ting, without  any  material  injury  from  wilting,  until  it  forms 
the  "  callus,"  or  granulated  condition,  which  usually  precedes 
the  formation  of  roots.  The  cutting  or  slip  may  be  detached 
in  from  eight  to  twelve  days  after  it  has  been  broken  in  the 
manner  described,  and  then  potted  in  2-in.  or  3-in.  pots.  If 
watered  and  shaded  rather  less  than  required  by  ordinary 
cuttings,  it  will  form  roots  in  eight  or  twelve  days  more,  and 
not  one  in  a  hundred  will  fail,  even  of  plants  of  the  Tricolor 
Geraniums,  which  are  difficult  to  root  under  the  ordinary 
modes  of  propagation,  particularly  in  hot  weather.  Of  the 
success  of  this  method,  and  the  classes  of  plants  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  Mr.  Henderson  says : — ^We  last  autumn  pro- 
pagated in  this  way  nearly  10,000  plants  of  the  Tricolor  class, 
with  a  loss  of  1  per  cent.,  had  we  adopted  the  ordinary  method, 
even  with  the  plants  in  good  conditioa,  our  experience  has 
been  that  a  loss  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  might  have  been 
expected.  This  plan  is  applicable  to  many  other  plants  as 
well  as  Geraniums ;  we  are  now  using  it  with  excellent  success 
on  the  new  double  Poinsettia.  The  following  plants  may  be 
also  propagated  with  great  certainty  by  this  method,  using  the 
young,  unripened  shoots  : — Abutilons,  Begonias,  Carnations, 
Crotons,  Cactus  of  all  kinds.  Heliotropes,  Lautanas,  Oleanders, 
Petunias  (double).  Pelargoniums  or  Geraniums  of  all  kinds, 
together  with  nearly  all  plants  of  a  half-woody  or  succulent 
character.  Resides  the  absolute  certainty  of  having  the  cut- 
tings root  by  this  method,  it  has  another  most  important 
advantage.  All  propagators  know  that  many  kinds  of  plants, 
when  cut  back  for  cuttings,  become  weakened  so  much  that 
if  not  carefully  handled  they  may  die;  also  that  if  two  or 
three  crops  of  cuttings  are  taken  off  as  they  grow,  the  "  stock 
plant "  becomes  permanently  injured.  By  this  method  of 
breaking  the  slip,  so  that  it  hangs  by  a  shred  to  the  parent 
plant,  the  roots  have  to  use  their  functions  for  its  support 
nearly  the  same  as  if  it  remained  entirely  attached  to  the 
plants.  This  results  exactly  as  we  wish,  in  causing  the  parent 
plant  to  strike  out  shoots  below  the  broken  slip,  and  these 
again  in  their  turn  can  be  so  treated.  This  process  will  be 
useful  not  only  to  florists  but  to  amateurs,  as  it  is  both  easy 
and  sure,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  trying  it. 


Centaurea  americana. — This  Centanrea,  an  annual  of  sterling 
merit  as  a  garden  flowering  plant,  a  native  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  is 
a  comparative  stranger  in  cultivation.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Gray 
as  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  but  the  plants  now  growing  in  our  garden 
are  4  ft.  high.  They  are  stout-stemmed,  rather  aparingly  branched  as 
compared  with  their  size,  but  every  branch  and  branohlet  are  termi- 
nated by  a  flower-head,  of  which  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three  deco. 
rate  each  plant ;  the  open  heads  are  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  across,  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  and  very  showy.  They  begin  to  bloom  about  the 
middle  or  20th  of  July,  and  go  on  flowering  till  September.  In 
spring  we  raise  and  otherwise  treat  them  as  we  do  Stocks,  Asters, 
Zinnias,  or  Drnmmond  Phlox,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  transfer 
them  to  the  garden  plots  in  clamps  of  three.  At  night,  and  after 
being  cut  and  kept  in  a  shady  place,  the  flowers  close  up,  the  beads 
then  looking  like  a  painter's  brush.  These  brushes,  whether  on  the 
plants  or  as  cut  flowers  in  the  house,  open  as  beautifully  as  ever  ere 
sunrise  next  morning.  C.  americana  var.  Halli  (according  to  Mr. 
Falconer,  in  "  Rural  New  Yorker  ")  only  differs  from  the  typical 
plant  in  having  the  flowers  of  a  deep  rich  purple  colour,  and  perhaps 
a,  little  taller  and  moro  compact.     Nor  does  it  close  up  so  noticeably 


or  quickly  as  does  the  true  americana.  It  is  not  a  garden-raised 
variety,  but  is  a  {native  [of  Texas,  where  it  was  ^collected  and  dis- 
seminated by  Mr.  Hall,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  was  named. 

Exhibitions  of  Wild  Flowers.— The  following,  cut  from  a  local 
paper,  shows  how  much  a  gardener  miy  do  in  the  study  of 
native  plants,  even  within  the  limits  of  a  country  seat.  A 
great  feature  of  the  exhibition  which  took  place  the  other  day  at 
Henley.on-Thames  was  a  collection  of  228  varieties  of  wild  flowers, 
all  found  near  Henley,  contributed  by  the  Botanical  Class  of  Park 
Place,  which  ia  conducted  in  onnection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Stanton,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Noble.  The  arrangement  of  this  large  number  of  flowers  was  most 
artistic  and  effective,  and  must  have  involved  no  small  amount  of 
labour.— G.  S. 

Tree  Carnations  Planted  out. — These  are  yielding  a  fine  crop 
of  flowers  that  are  highly  esteemed  in  a  out  state,  and  which  carry 
on  the  season  of  Carnation  blooms  from  the  time  when  the  ordinary 
outdoor  varieties  of  Cloves,  Picotees,  and  Carnations  are  over  until  the 
winter  supply  from  spring-cut  plants  ia  ready  under  glass.  These, 
after  supplying  cut  flowers  daring  the  winter  and  spring,  are  usually 
set  out-of-doors  during  April,  as  they  become  denuded  of  flowers, 
and  after  being  hardened  off  in  a  sheltered  position,  are  planted  out 
in  May  either  in  mixed  borders  or  in  beds  in  the  reserve  garden, 
where,  if  attended  to  as  regards  moisture  during  periods  of  drought 
and  tying  up  the  flower.spikes  as  they  approach  maturity,  they 
invariably  well  repay  that  attention  by  an  abundance  of  blossoms. — 
J.  Groom. 

The  Dove  Orchid  (Peristeria  elata). — In  your  last  issue  (see 
p.  201)  reference  is  made  to  a  plant  of  this  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Birmingham,  which  is  bearing  two  flower.spikes  on  which  are  forty, 
five  blossoms  and  buds.  We  have  here  a  plant  which  has  had  ten 
spikes  upon  it,  another  that  has  had  five,  and  a  small  one  that  has 
had  two  spikes.  On  these  I  have  counted  as  many  as  seventy  flowers 
open  at  one  time,  and  some  of  the  strongest  spikes  have  borne  about 
thirty  flowers  and  buds.  These  Peristerias  have  been  growing 
amongst  ordinary  stove  plants;  though  not  showy,  they  are  great 
favourites  with  many,  and  as  they  flower  at  this  comparatively  dull 
season  as  regards  indoor  plants,  they  merit  more  attention  than 
they  generally  receive.  Single  flowers  of  them  when  mounted  are 
well  adapted  for  bouquet-making  ;  they  also  last  a  long  time  in  a  cnt 
state,  and  emit  a  delioious  perfume.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  plant 
are  unusually  large,  some  of  them  here  measuring  upwards  of  9  in 
in  circumference. — Robert  MacKeller,  Ahney  Hall,  Cheadle. 

The  Potato  Crop. — On  reading  Mr.  Fish's  article  (see  p.  199) 
on  this  subject,  I  notice  a  great  difference  between  the  time  of  the 
Potato  ripening  in  his  locality  and  in  this,  the  western  part  of 
Co.  Cork.  The  disease  attacked  Potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood  as 
early  as  the  28th  of  May,  and  many  kinds  had  lost  all  their  leaves 
and  stalks  by  the  end  of  June.  All  my  Potatoes  to  be  saved  for  seed 
have  been  out  of  the  ground  since  the  end  of  July,  and  are  spread 
oat  separately  on  the  wooden  floor  of  a  loft,  having  open  skylights 
in  the  roof.  I  find  this  to  be  the  best  way  in  which  to  keep  Potatoes 
to  be  used  for  planting,  as  they  remain  very  firm,  and  are  always 
well  sprouted  by  planting  time.  I  grow  ten  varieties,  and  of  these 
Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  and  Berkshire  Kidney, 
when  dug  ont,  were  found  to  be  almost  free  from  disease.  Flounders, 
Lapatone  Kidney,  SnowHake,  and  American  Red,  were  nearly  half  of 
them  bad  ;  and  Eureka  and  Brownell's  Beauty  were  a  mass  of  rotten- 
ness. The  only  kind  I  have  which  has  withstood  the  disease  is  a 
local  one  called  Hero ;  it  is  a  large  pink-akinned  Potato  with  deep 
eyes,  and  is  a  very  heavy  cropper.  In  this  neighbourhood  Potatoes 
are  much  smaller  than  usual  this  year,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  badly 
diseased.  The  weather  has  been  dreadfully  wet  for  some  weeks  past. 
— John  Clarke,  Cork. 


Garden  Churcbyards  in  London.— The  Rev.  W.  Abbott,  the  rector,  and 
the  churchwardens  of  St.  Luke's,  Oli  Street  Road,  applied  to  the  Chancellor, 
at  the  Consistory  Court,  on  the  21. h  ult.,  for  a  faculty  to  convert  the  closed 
burial  ground  of  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Luke's  into  an  ornamental  place 
for  trees  and  flowers.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  plan,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  in  favour  of  the  proposed  improvements.  The  rector  explained  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  memorial  stones  but  no  remains. 
At  a  recent  veatry  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  to  effect  the  required 
altentions,  and  £500  had  been  voted  for  the  purpoao.  The  Chancellor  said  the 
faculty  would  ne  given  in  a  few  days. 

Monntain  Aeh-tree  Berries.- A  girl,  four  years  old,  named  Campbell, 
has  died  at  Grennock  from  the  effects  of  having  eaten  a  quantity  of  Rowans 
or  Mountain  Ash-tree  berries. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE  LAWSON  OYPEBSS  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 
To  THE  inhabitants  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  this  Cypress 
is  better  Icnown  as  Port  Orford  Cedar,  Port  Orford,  on  the 
Oregon  coast,  being  one  o£  its  native  habitats.  It  was,  how- 
ever, originally  discovered  in  the  Chasta  and  Scots  Valleys  in 
Upper  California  by  Mr.  W.  Murray,  of  San  Francisco,  who, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  sent  a  small  consignment  of  its  seeds 
to  Messrs.  Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  who  offered  them 
for  sale  at  the  rate  of  £5  a  single  seed.  No  better  proof  of 
its  qualifications  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  tree  can  be 
given  than  when  I  say 
that  in  Britain  it  is 
annually  raised  from 
home-grown  seeds  by 
the  million,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  met  with  almost 
everywhere,  in  place 
and  out  of  place,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the 
rich — here  as  a  single 
specimen  of  almost  un- 
rivalled grace  and 
beauty,  there  in  groups, 
or  adding  variety  to  the 
mixed  shrubbery;  and 
often,  but  as  yet  not 
too  often,  forming  beau- 
tiful and  ornamental 
hedges.  So  accommo- 
dating is  it  as  a  stock, 
that  not  only  are  all  its 
own  distinct  varieties 
grafted  on  it,  but  also 
other  species  of  Cypress 
and  members  of  very 
distinct  but,  of  course, 
of  cognate  genera. 
Singular  however  as  it 
may  appear,  it  will 
have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  what  botan- 
ists consider  its  nearest 
blood-relative — C.  Nut- 
kaensis.  They  suggest 
to  one  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  "  Friends 
agree  best  when  separ- 
ate." Cupressus  Nut- 
kaensis,  as  a  scion, 
unites  kindly  with  C. 
Lawsoniana,  but  the 
union  is  not  a  hippy  one 
and  very  soon  comes 
to  an  end  through 
the  death  of  the  scion. 
It  may  interest  some  to 
know  that  C.  Nut- 
kaensis  makes  a  perfect 

and  lasting  union  with  Juniperus  virginiana  and  J.  communis. 
Mr.  Murray  found  the  Lawson  Cypress  a  handsome  tree,  in 
some  instances  100  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter. 
In  this  country  it  has  already  attained  a  height  of  from  20  ft. 
to  30  ft. ;  but  although  its  timber  is  said  to  be  good  and 
easily  worked,  it  will  never,  I  fear,  excel  as  a  timber  tree  with 
us  in  Britain.  Its  proper  place  is  as  an  evergreen  decorative 
plant,  and  as  such  it  has,  at  least  among  Cypresses,  few  if  any 
equals.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  and  not  too  particular  as  to 
soil,  it  luxuriates  almost  everywhere,  but  prefers  a  heavy, 
damp  soil  to  a  light  or  dry,  sandy  one.  In  the  latter  it  is 
subject  to  premature  sickening  of  the  leaves,  and,  ultimately, 
defoliation.  But  this  Cypress,  like  the  majority  of  Coniferous 
plants,  is  less  fastidious  as  to  soil  than  it  is  to  climate ;  it 
delights  in  shelter  rather  than  expo.sure  to  cutting  winds.    As 


a  cheap,  effective,  and  ornamental  hedge  plant  it  has  few- 
equals.  Its  shade  of  green  is  more  cheerful  than  that  of  any 
other  plant  at  present  devoted  to  such  a  purpose;  and  its 
gracefullv  recurved  feather-like  branchlets  form  a  pleasing 
relief  to  "the  rigid  shoots  of  the  Holly  and  even  the  Tew. 
Plants  of  large  size  may  be  advantageously  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  small  ones,  say  from  18  in.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  are 
preferable,  as  they  can  be  clipped  and  headed  back  until  a 
proper  base  is  formed  on  which  to  build  the  superstructure. 
A  distance  of  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  apart  (according  to  the 
size  and  habit  of  the  plants)  will  be  found  sufficient ;  but  of 
course  a  greater  distance  is  requisite  where  large  specimens 
are  required  to  screen  unsightly  objects.     About  the  beginning 

or  not   later  than  the 
middle    of    September, 
and   again    in     spring 
when  the  shoots  show 
signs  of  new  life,  are 
good  times  forclipping; 
but   of    the    two   early 
autumn  is  probably  the 
better     time,     as     the 
shoots  then  clipped  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  dis- 
placed and  bent   down 
by    snows    in    winter, 
which  would,  were  the 
shoots  left  untouched, 
give   the  hedge  an  ir- 
regular    and    ragged 
appearance.     Plants  of 
this  Cypress  are  some- 
times to  be   seen  of  a 
sickly    hue  and    in    a 
partially  defoliated 
state;  and  people  very 
naturallyattribute  such 
a  condition  to  the  oc- 
currence of  some   con- 
stituent in  the  soil  that 
does  not  suit  the  plants. 
It   will,  however,  gene- 
rally    be     found     that 
mishaps   of   tbis    kind 
are  theresult  of  poverty 
at   the   I'oots,  and   will 
in   nine     cases    out   of 
ten   disappear  after    a 
generous    top-dressing 
of  well-rotted   manure. 
Many    plants,  when 
under   diverse   cultiva- 
tion, present  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  varia- 
tion from   the  normal 
type,   and    particularly 
is  this    the   case  with, 
the  Cypress  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  short 
space  of    time    during 
which  it  has  been  under 
cultivation  in   Europe, 
many  very  distinct  varieties  in  habit   and   colouration  have 
been  obtained,   and  are   now    extensively  cultivated.      But, 
unfortunately,  all  the  varieties  named  in  trade  lists  do  not 
deserve   the   consideration   of    planters;    I   shall,   therefore, 
briefly  describe  a  few  of  the  best. 

[Synonyms— Cupressus   fragrans  (Kellogg),  Chamfficyparis 
Lawsoniana  (Parlatore),  ChamKoyparis  Boursieri  (Carnere).] 

Green  Varieties. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis.-— This  is  an  erect, 

tapering  tree  of  moderate  growth,  thickly  and  closely  inlaid  from 
baae  to  top  with  compressed  twiggy  branches  and  branchlets  of  the 
richest  green  j  indeed,  it  is  quite  unique  as  regards  beauty,  and  never 
needs  pruning  and  clipping. 

C.  L.  argentea. — In  this  we  have  a  dense,  oval  shrub  of  a  sil- 
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very,  blaish.green,  with  the  pointa  of  its  branches  gracefally  re- 
carved.  It  i3  of  moderate  growth,  and  doabtlesa  never  will  attain 
any  great  size  :  it  is  therefore  a  suitable  subject  for  planting  in  fore- 
court  gardens. 

C.  L.  gracilissima. — This  has  the  same  habit  of  growth  as  the 
preceding,  but  is  characterised  by  thinner  and  more  twiggy  branch, 
lets;  it  is  also  of  moderate  growth. 

C.  li.  nana. — -This  form  has  been  in  cultivation  almost  as 
long  as  the  species,  and  yet  is  seldom  to  be  seen  over  2i 
ft.  in  height.  It  is  of  an  ovate  shape,  with  stiff,  erect,  flattened 
branches  and  branchlets.  It  is  represented  by  two  distinct  seed- 
lings, the  one  bright  green  and  the  other  blnish. green;  the  latter  is 
the  best. 

[Synonym — pygmasa] 

Self-coloured   and    Variegated    Varieties. 

0.  li.  lutea. — Although  this  has  only  been  in  existence  some  Eve 
or  six  years,  it  has  already  received  several  names.  Its  peculiarity 
ia  its  colour,  which  is  throughout  the  growing  season  a  rich  golden 
yellow,  and  even  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  it  is  only  slightly 
subdued  into  greenish  yellow.  It  is  of  good  form  and  vigorous,  and 
indeed  all  that  can  be  desired  for  relieving  the  monotonous  green  of 
our  shrubberies  ;  but  to  do  it  justice,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  it  being  scorched,  for 
it  is  as  immutable  as  the  parent  species. 

[Synonym — anrea.] 

C.  L.  pyramidalis  alba  spica. — This  is  a  dense,  pyramidal 
small  tree,  with  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  vegetating  shoots  of  a 
chalky  whiteness.  Although  of  good  colour  when  exposed  to  the  sun, 
it  will,  unlike  golden  variegated  Conifers  generally,  be  improved  by 
being  planted  in  shady  positions. 

C.  li.  alba  varieeata. — This  ia  of  an  upright  habit,  without 
ever  reaching  to  any  great  height,  with  branches  almost  regularly 
blotched  and  striped  with  yellowish. white.  It  is  consequently  rather 
pretty  and  a  most  befitting  subject  for  enlivening  a  shrubbery. 

C.  Ij.  aurea  variegata. — This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  its 
branches  being  loosely  spreading,  and  in  the  variegation  being  of  a 
golden  yellow. 

There  are  other  very  promising  varieties    in   cultivation, 

but  they  are  o£  recent  introduction,  and  consequently  not  yet 
fully  tested.  J.  R.  W. 

Bedfordshire. 


Californian  Buck-eye  (JEiOuIna  californioa). — I  am  glad  to  see 
attention  directed  (see  p.  205)  to  this  ornamental  lawn  tree.  Surely 
no  better  proof  of  its  merits  as  a  handsome  flowering  tree  need  be 
given  than  that  you,  who  have  seen  it  forming  one  of  the 
most  striking  details  of  the  scenery  of  the  valleys  and  foothills  of 
California,  should  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Berry  has  said  in  its  favour. 
I  first  made  its  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monterey 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  1866.  By  that  time  it  had  long 
been  denuded  of  its  foliage,  but  the  large,  smooth,  pear. like  fruit 
still  depended  from  its  numerous  erect  branches.  Subsequently  I 
met  with  it  at  intervals  from  Monterey,  north-west  throughout  the 
broken  coast  range  to  Clear  Lake,  either  growing  singly  or  in  small 
groups  in  the  valleys  as  round-headed,  middle-sized  trees,  or  on  hill- 
sides as  large  shrubs,  which  were,  when  in  leaf  but  particularly  when 
in  flower,  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  more  immediate  landscape. 
It  is  quite  true  of  this  tree,  as  is  quoted  from  the  "  Botany  of 
California,"  that  "  the  leaves  often  fall  before  midsummer,"  and  no 
wonder,  considering  that  the  uncultivated  soil  of  the  districts  in 
which  it  grows  is  entirely  dried  up  by  that  time  ;  but  from  this  draw- 
back the  people  of  damp-soiled,  rainy  Britain  have  nothing  to  fear. — 
George  Svme,  Elvastoyi  Nurseries,  Borroii'ash. 

liiliputian  Rhododendrons. — In  The  Garden  of  July  28, 
1877,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  new  method  of  inducing 
Khododendrons  to  flower  at  a  very  early  age.  A  similar  method  of 
grafting  in  August  with  flower-buds  that  will  thus  bloom  during  the 
following  spring  has  also  been  much  practised  by  Messrs.  S.  B.  Par- 
sons &  Sons,  of  Flushing,  New  York.  Last  June,  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  this  firm  showed  a  fine  col. 
lection  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  treated  in  this 
manner.  I  would  only  suggest,  as  an  improvement  on  the  directions 
given  for  propagating,  that  the  pots  containing  freshly-grafted  plants 
be  plunged  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter,  where  roots,  branches, 
and  buds  will  retain  more  dormant  and  normal  conditions  than  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  If  forced  Rhododendrons  be  desired,  it  is 
•ilways  advisable  to  select  such  varieties  as  possess  most  of  the  Bast 


Indian,  pontioam,  or  oauoasioam  nature,  the  Catawbiense,  and  still 
more  the  maximum,  kinds  being  less  fitted  for  such  work  on  account 
of  their  late  season  of  blooming. — P.  S. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Germination  of  Pine 

Seeds.— Some  experiments  were  recently  made  by  M.  Velfcen,  of  the 
Vienna  Academy,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  influence  of  a  previous 
warming  on  the  development  of  Pine  seeds.  The  latter  were  kept  in 
darkness  and  sown  in  shallow  glass  vessels,  the  bottoms  of  which 
were  covered  with  wide.meshed  nets.  The  seeds  were  heated  four 
hours  to  43°,  45°,  50°,  55°,  .  .  .  100°  C,  and  then  left  to  ger. 
minate.  Seeds  gathered  in  1872  in  a  locality  in  which  the  Fir  thrives 
well,  first  showed  that  the  greatest  number  capable  of  germination 
occurs  in  the  case  of  unheated  seeds— that,  with  raising  the  tempe- 
rature the  germinating  power  gradually  diminishes,  and  that  through 
one  hour's  heating  to  SO'O,  the  nil  point  of  germinating  capacity  is 
almost  reached.  The  heated  seeds  nearly  always  germinated  more 
slowly  than  the  unheated ;  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  heating  had 
hardly  any  influence.  The  germinating  force  also  showed  a  decrease 
with  rise  of  temperature,  and  gradually  approached  the  zero  point. 
In  a  second  series  of  experiments  seeds  of  Pine  cones  collected  in 
another  region,  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  showed  that  a  heating  to  40' 
had  hardly  any  influence  on  the  germinating  power.  On  raising  the 
temperature  to  70°,  however,  the  germinating  number  was  observed 
repeatedly  to  rise,  but  without  reaching  that  of  the  unheated  seeds. 
The  germinating  force,  on  the  other  hand,  presented,  as  in  the  former 
case,  a  gradual  decrease,  with  raising  of  the  temperature.  Further 
experiments  were  made,  in  which  the  previous  heating  of  the  seeds 
was  continued  longer,  the  lower  the  temperature ;  and,  lastly,  experi. 
ments  were  also  made  with  like  seeds  at  different  times  after  they  had 
been  gathered.  The  following  deductions  were  arrived  at  :—(lJ  The 
germinating  percentage,  as  well  as  the  velocity  of  germination,  gives 
no  certain  indication  as  to  the  germinating  force  of  the  seeds  ;  and 
the  converse  also  holds  good.  (2)  The  heating  of  the  seeds  may 
have  a  favourable  or  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  germinating 
capacity  and  the  germinating  force,  according  to  the  physiological 
condition  in  which  the  seed  ia.  (3)  The  duration  of  heating  of  the 
seed  is  of  essential  influence  on  its  development,  inasmuch  as  long 
heating  at  lower  temperatures  can  produce  the  same  effect  as  short 
heating  at  higher  temperatures. 


NOTES  AND  QOBSTIONS  ON  TSEBS  AND  SHRUBS. 


Tiie  Carolina  Prunus,— This  for  a  Southern.  American,  tree  thrives  un- 
commonly well  in  London.  It  is  seldom  seen  out  of  Kensington  Gardens.  It 
is  very  glossy  in  foliage  and  has  a  good  habit.  It  is  P.  Caroliniana  (Aiton), 
the  Mock  Orange,  Wild  Peach,  &c.,  of  the  Southern  States. 

Griselinia  lucida  and  Eurybia  corymbos a. —Although  the  first-named  of 
these  is  not  quite  hardy,  it  is  a  very  effective  evergreen  shrub,  and  is  well  worth 
planting  in  sheltered  situations.  The  Eurybia  bears  beautif  al  Aster-like  flowers, 
which  are  also  very  showy.  Any  one  who  will  give  these  two  shrubs  a  trial 
will,  I  feel  sure,  be  satisfied  with  them. — W.  S. 

Acer  dasycarpum.— In  18i3,  Mr.  Emerson  measured  a  tree  of  this  species, 
growing  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  when  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  it 
girthed  12  ft.  In  October,  1876,  the  same  tree  was  measured  by  Mr.  W.R.Robin- 
son, who  reports  that  its  circumference  at  the  same  height  was  then  15  ft.  9  in., 
Bhowing  an  annual  average  increase  of  circumference  during  the  last  thirty- 
three  years  of  a  little  over  1"36  in. — "  American  Naturalist." 

Abies  Engelmanni. — The  English  papers  continue  to  discnss  the  differ- 
ences between  Abies  Engelmanni  and  A.  Menziesi,  Some  say  that  *' because 
it  pushes  outearUer  than  Abies  Menziesi,  A.  Engelmanni  is  unfitted  anywhere 
for  the  north  of  Europe."  We  know  of  a  specimen  which  is  undoubtedly  A. 
Englemanni,  because  it  was  taken  from  an  altitude  of  some  two  miles  up  the 
mountain,  where  A.  Menziesi  does  not  grow,  and  which  we  examined  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Parry  himself  recently,  and  which  wo  are  satisfied  is  hardy 
enough  for  any  part  of  Europe. — '*  Gardener's  Monthly," 

Tlie  Oriental  Plane.— An  unjust  prejudice  may  have  worked,  more  or 
less,  against  the  Oriental  Plane  by  confusing  it  with  the  American  Plane 
(Platanus  oocideatalis),  a  tree  vastly  inferior  in  outline,  durability,  and 
health.  The  Oriental  Plane  tree  is  entirely  hardy,  and  quite  valuable  to  the 
landscape  gardener  for  the  creation  of  his  larger  and  more  prominent  effects. 
Our  list  of  popular  shade  trees  ia  too  limited.  Everywhere  we  see  little  else 
but  Maples  aad  Elms.  A  very  agreeable  variation  of  this  sameness  might  be 
made  by  more  extended  employment  of  this  well-tried  Plane  tree,  and  the 
diversity  of  effect  accomplished  would  prove  perhaps  a  stimulant  to  the  taste 
for  larger  collections  o£  fine  Oriental  trees.  [So  writes  Mr.  S.  Parsons,  of 
Flushing,  in  the  "  Cultivator,"  and  that  one  so  experienced  in  trees  should  say 
it  makes  these  statements  the  more  remarkable.  In  England  generally,  the 
American  Plane  is  by  far  the  finest  tree  I] 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BEST  PYRETHRUMS. 
A  SREAT  improvement  has  been  effected  during  the  past  few 
years  in  this  family,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  the 
late  Mr.  Salter  and  others.  The  old  Pyrethrum  roseum,  for 
instance,  has  been  so  improved  that  we  have  flowers  equalling 
the  finest  of  the  French  Asters,  but  with  the  additional  advan- 
tages of  being  perennial,  hardy,  and  producing  abundant  bloom 
at  a  time  when  flowers  are  comparatively  scarce.  They  are  in 
perfection  in  May  and  June,  and,  with  the  Iris  and  Peeonies, 
form  a  glorious  group,  which  ought  to  be  well  represented  in 
every  garden.  They  are  also  invaluable  for  autumn  decora- 
tion, for  if  cut  down  after  flowering  in  June,  they  flower 
again  in  autumn.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  division  of  the 
root  and  by  seed,  but  the  latter  mode  I  would  not  recommend, 
as  the  proportion  of  good  flowers  from  the  best  of  seed  is 
remarkably  small.  A  good  rich  loam  suits  them  best,  and  the 
more  well-rotted  manure  is  incorporated  with  the  soil  the 
better  the  plants  grow,  and  the  more  luxuriantly  they  flower. 
Mulching,  especially  in  dry  soils,  is  very  advantageous,  as  it 
keeps  the  ground  moist  and  cool.  The  following  com  prise  the  best 
of  this  family: — White  and  White  Shaded — Boule  de  Neige, 
delicatum,  Madame  Billiard,  Nancy,  niveum  plenum,  Olivia, 
Argentine,  Prince  de  Metternich,  and  Ne  Plus   Ultra.     White 


Pyrethrum  roeeum. 

with  Yellow  Centre — Bonamy,  Imperatrice  Charlotte,  La  Belle 
Blonde,  virginale,  and  Voie  lactee.  Purple  and  Bed— Kra.  Dix, 
rubrum  plenum,  Mons.  Barrel,BrilHaut,  and  Wilhelm  Kramper. 
Crimson — Michel  Buchner,  Miss  Plinoke,  Modele,  multiflorum, 
Prince  Teok,  Progress,  Emile  Lemoine,  and  Marquis  of  Bute. 
Carmine  and  Pink — carminatum  plenum,  Charles  Ballet, 
floribundum  plenum,  Gloire  de  Stalle,  imbricatum  plenum. 
Nemesis,  fulgens  plenissimum,  Haage  et  Schmidt,  and  Iverya- 
num.  Yellotu — sulphureum  plenum,  Solfaterre.  Lilac  and 
Base — Comte  de  Montbrun,  delicatissimum.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
Gaiety,  Galathee,  Hermann  Stenger,  Lady  Blanche,  Lischen, 
Minerva,  Uzziel,  and  roseum  plenum.  A.  P. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  COTTAGE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Allow  me  to  describe  a  delightful  old  place  to  which  I  had  free 
access  some  years  ago,  where  the  effect  produced  was  always 
pleasing,  although  the  expense  of  keeping  was  next  to  nothing, 
as  the  occupier  did  most  of  the  work  himself.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  although  the  garden  was  full  of  flowers  at  most  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  weeds  and  litter  were  always  promptly 
removed,  there  was  no  attempt  at  what  may  be  called  fine  gar- 
dening. There  had  originally  been  Box  edgings  to  the  paths, 
but  these  had  been  removed  and  in  their  place  were  wide,  low 
masses  of  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Cerastiums,  Aubrietias,  Ar'abis, 
and  similar  plants  of  low,  spreading  growth,  all  along  the 
front  of  the  borders.    These  were  not  often  cut  in  or  other- 


wise interfered  with,  and,  as  a  consequence,  after  meeting  they 
spread  out  here  and  there  ever  the  edges  of  the  paths  in  a 
wavy  sort  of  outline  that  had  a  somewhat  picturesque  effect, 
especially  in  spring,  when  the  bulbs  that  had  been  planted 
amongst  them  pushed  up  through  the  dense  carpet.  White 
and  Provence  Roses  formed  good-sized  bushes  in  this  garden, 
and  the  old-fashioned  Monthly  Rose  was  nearly  always  in 
flower.  There  were,  too,  good-sized  bunches  of  Southernwood, 
Rosemary,  and  Lavender ;  these  formed,  so  to  speak,  some  of 
the  more  permanent  features  of  the  place,  but  there  were,  in 
addition,  many  interesting  plants  and  bulbs,  some  modestly 
peeping  out  from  under  spreading  branches  of  Roses  or 
Lavender,  others  standing  boldly  forth  challenging  notice  and 
admiration.  Beyond  all  these,  moreover,  there  were  distinct 
phases  which  the  occupier  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  his 
flower  shows,  three  of  these  being  his  Wallflower,  Larkspur, 
and  Michaelmas  Daisy  displays.  The  Wallflowers  in  spring 
certainly  were  lovely,  and  the  atmosphere  around  seemed 
loaded  with  their  fragrance.  There  was  no  attempt  at  formal 
planting  in  this  garden;  indeed,  many  of  the  plants  were  self- 
sown,  and  bloomed  where  the  seed  fell,  now  growing  singly  out 
of  masses  of  Sedum,  and  further  on  gathered  together  into  a 
bold  mass  or  group.  The  same  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
Larkspur,  which  was  the  common  single  variety,  and  both 
these  and  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  which  flowered  in  autumn, 
were  sufiiciently  numerous  to  give  a  character  to  the  garden 
during  the  time  when  they  were  in  flower.  When  borders 
are  planted  altogether  on  the  mixed  principle  at  regular 
distances  apart,  there  is  a  tameness  and  formality  about  them 
which  these  showy  phases  relieve.  Thus,  after  the  Wallflower 
display  in  spring,  there  comes  a  quiet  resting  time,  and  one 
is  better  able  to  appreciate  the  scattered  beauties  amongst 
the  mixtures  before  the  Larkspurs  burst  forth.  The  latter 
require  little  or  no  trouble  or  care,  either  to  sow  or  plant,  and 
there  is  an  airiness  and  grace  about  their  erect  and  slender 
flower-stems  that  is  pleasing  in  a  garden  of  this  kind;  even 
the  seeming  carelessness  or  want  of  method  in  their  arrange- 
ment sets  them  off  to  better  advantage  than  if  they  were 
planted  by  means  of  line  and  rule.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  all  gardens  should  be  like  this,  but  what  I  plead  for  is 
that  all  who  have  gardens,  if  they  really  wish  to  derive  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  fi'om  them,  should,  instead  of 
copying  from  others,  think  and  act  for  themselves.  There  is, 
I  have  reason  to  know,  a  large  amount  of  latent  enthusiasm 
connected  with  gardens  and  gardening ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  touch  the  right  chord  to  draw  it  forth,  and  then  gardening 
will  become  a  necessity  to  the  many  as  it  is  now  to  the  few. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  means,  but  one  of  "  loving  care." 
Gardening  can  be  learned  and  practised  during  times  of  leisure, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  almost  without  cost.  It  has  been 
said  that  many  old-fashioned  plants,  about  which  many  are 
inquiring  now,  cannot  be  obtained,  that  they  were  thrust  on. 
one  side  to  make  room  for  the  favourites  of  the  hour,  and 
have  through  neglect  perished,  but  in  a  commercial  country 
like  ours,  when  a  demand  arises  for  anything  it  is  sure  to  turn 
up,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  with  many  kinds  of 
hardy  plants  we  are  far  better  supplied  now  than  we  were 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Phloxes,  Peutstemons,  Pyrethrums, 
Paaonies,  Potentillas,  Delphiniums,  and  many  other  good  sub- 
jects, have  undergone  a  great  improvement  at  the  hands  of  the 
hybridist,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Take  the  Michael- 
mas Daisies  or  perennial  Asters,  for  instance,  how  rare  they 
have  comparatively  become  !  and  yet  I  remember  that  they  were 
common  enough  in  every  country  garden  thirty  years  ago. 
These  and  similar  plants  must  again  come  to  the  front,  and 
those  who  cater  for  the  public  wants  would  do  well  to  be  work- 
ing up  a  stock  of  them.  _  E.  Hobday. 


PLANTING  HARDY  BULBS. 

As  the  season  for  planting  the  majority  of  bulbs  is  now  fast 
approaching,  a  few  remarks  on  those  which  I  have  found  most 
satisfactory  as  permanent  occupants  of  beds  and  borders  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  have  positions  where  they 
can  be  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed.  Give  them  a  situation 
well  prepared  at  first;  plant  them  with  due  consideration  as  to 
their  future  development,  and  they  will  every  succeeding  season 
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come  up  with  increased  strength  and  vigour.  Amongst  posi- 
tions in  which  I  have  seen  Lilies,  Gladioli,  Narcissi,  Hya- 
cinths, and  similar  bulbs  grow  most  luxuriantly,  are  beds  o£ 
such  shrubs  as  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  &c.,  or 
permanent  Rose  beds  or  banks  on  which  the  spade  is  never 
used,  or  herbaceous  borders  backed  up  and  sheltered  by  shrubs. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  soil  will  not  suit  them,  for  if 
ths  ordinary  occupants  of  such  beds  flourish,  and  the  ground 
has  been  previously  deeply  cultivated  and  enriched,  even  small 
bulbs  will  soon  be  found  to  increase  in  size  both  as  regards 
blossoms  and  bulbs.  Beds  containing  Rhododendrons  and 
similar  evergreen-flowering  shrubs  planted  in  an  ordinary 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  will  not  only  suit  Lilies  and  Gladioli 
admirably,  but  the  blossoms  of  such  bulbs  intermixed  with 
the  shrubs  will  set  them  off  to  advantage  when  they  are  not 
in  flower.  I  have  planted  scarlet  Gladioli  in  such  positions, 
and  between  rows  of  standard  Roses,  for  yielding  spikes  for 
cutting,  and  they  have  annnally  increased  in  strength  and 
effectiveness,  while  amongst  dwarf  Roses  and  on  the  edges  of 
herbaceous  borders  the  whole  race  of  dwarf  early  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  succeed  admirably,  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
Roses  being  decidedly  advantageous  in  breaking  the  force  of 
the  wind.  Lilies  do  well  in  borders,  and  when  cut  flowers  are 
in  request  during  summer,  they  well  repay  any  attention  that 
may  be  bestowed  upon  them  ;  and  even  a  small  collection  will 
yield  a  long  and  varied  supply  of  exquisite  flowers.  Those 
bulbs,  however,  which  are  easiest  of  culture,  the  hardiest, 
and  which  yet  yield  the  most  delicate  blossoms  in  even  the 
poorest  soil,  are  the  Narcissi  and  Jonquils.  Both  are  such 
strong-rooting  plants  that  even  when  robbed  at  the  roots  and 
overgrown  by  stronger  and  statelier  vegetation,  they  will  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  to  throw  up  foliage  and 
flowers  that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  plant  in  exist- 
ence, and  only  equalled  by  some  of  the  choicest  exotics. 
Senham.  J.  Groom. 


NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 


Romneya  Coulteri. — The  first  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
interesting  atraager  ag  a  hardy  floweriog  plant  has  been  more  than 
realised.  We  had  recently  au  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  Glaanevin, 
and  the  first  glimpse  of  it  with  numbers  of  its  flowers  open  did  not 
fail  to  draw  forth  an  expression  of  surprise  and  admiration.  The 
Glasnevin  specimen,  though  only  struck  from  a  cutting  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  is  now  some  6  ft.  high,  4  ft.  or  more  through,  and  every 
branch  andbranchlet  are  terminated  by  a  flower  or  flower-bud.  The 
expanded  flower  is  fully  6  in.  across,  quite  flat,  delicate  in  texture, 
and  pure  white  in  colour;  from  the  centre  rises  a  great  ball  of  gold, 
formed  by  the  close  globular  aggregation  of  anthers  innumerable, 
forming  with  the  petals  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  contrast  of 
white  and  gold.  The  flowers  remain  perfect  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  them  open.  The  protec- 
tion afforded  the  plant  during  the  past  winter  was  of  the  most  trivial 
kind,  namely — a  bit  of  bast  mat  thrown  over  two  or  three  stakes. 
It  is  doubttal  if  even  this  be  absolutely  necessary,  a  slight  protection 
over  the  roots,  we  apprehend,  being  all  that  is  really  required,  per- 
haps not  even  that.  The  present  cold,  sunless,  wet  summer  was  by 
no  means  best  calculated  to  bring  out  its  grand  flowers  in  the  quality 
and  profusion  seen  under  Californian  light  and  sunshine.  Never- 
theless, here  we  have  it  now  blooming  freely  and  profusely  for  some 
weeks,  and  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  for  some  weeks  to  come.  In 
regard  to  it,  therefore,  three  things  are,  we  think,  fairly  established 
— firstly,  its  perennial  character ;  secondly,  its  hardihood  ;  and 
thirdly,  its  early  fljwering  and  very  striking  and  highly  ornamental 
aspect.  To  the  botaaist,  Eomneja  Coulteri  is  a  very  interesting 
plant,  as  being  the  connecting  link  between  the  Orders  Papaveracete, 
NymphaeiceiB,  and  Sarraceniaoete  ;  to  people  in  this  country  it  is  also 
interesting,  by  reason  of  the  genus  being  founded  by  our  distinguished 
oonntryman,  the  late  Dr.  Harvey,  and  the  name  of  the  genus  being 
given  in  honour  of  another  distinguished  Irishman,  Dr.  Romney 
Bobinson,  of  Armagh,  and  further,  the  specific  name  commemorating 
the  name  and  memory  of  Dr.  Coulter,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Pancratium  (Ismene)  calatlalnum  Flowering  in  the 
Open  Border. — This  beautiful  Amaryllid  has  flowered  finely  this 
season  in  the  open  border  at  Glasnevin,  where  it  has  grown  and 
flourished  without  the  least  protection  for  the  last  five  yeais,  but  did 
not  flower  till  the  present  one.  It  is,  moreover,  now  swelling  seeds 
When  planted  out  it  was  only  a  single  bud,  now  there  are  several 


and  quite  a  tuft  of  strong  and  vigorous  foliage.  Here,  then,  we  have 
another  and  rather  unlooked-for  addition  to  our  hardy  bulbous  plants. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  at  Killarney.— One  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  promising  specimens  of  Eucalyptus  that  has  come 
under  our  notice  is  that  growing  at  Dinas  Island,  Killarney,  facing 
the  Tore  or  middle  lake.  It  is  now  some  50  ft.  high,  perfectly  sym. 
metrical,  and  apparently  quite  at  home  in  that  fairy  and  favoured 
region.  There  is  a  second  one  growing  within  a  short  distance  of  it, 
and  about  the  same  height,  but  not  so  evenly  furnished. 

Limnocharis  Humboldti  in  an  Open  Tank.— It  is  to  be 

regretted  that  this  lovely  and  most  floriterons  aquatic  is  not  more 
availed  of  for  outdoor  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most  eiiective  plants 
for  a  tank  or  quiet  bit  of  water.  The  small  outdoor  tank  near  the 
Tiotoria-house  at  Glasnevin  is  nearly  monopolised  by  this  plant,  and 
at  this  season  few  features  of  the  garden  are  more  attractive  to 
visitors.  The  tank  is  only  about  10  ft.  or  so  in  length  and  3  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  in  this  circumscribed  space  we  counted  the  other  day 
over  IGO  flowers  floating  on  the  surface. — "  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette." 


LAYERING  CARNATIONS  IN   LEADEN  CUPS. 

It  is  in  oips  of  well.roUed  lead,  according  to  the  "  Fleurs  de  Pleine 
Terre,"  that  the  celebrated  cultivator  of  Carnations,  M.  Gouthier, 
of  Pierrefitte,  has  so  successfully  practised  their  propagation  by 
layering.  The  lead  used  for  these  cups  is  rolled  out  to  the  thickness 
of  strong  paper,  and  then  cut  into  triangular  bands.     These   are 


formed  round  the  finger  to  a  shape  somewhat  like  a  small  sugar 
paper.  The  soil  employed  is  fine,  and  the  same  as  that  used  for 
culture  in  pots;  threads  serve  to  support  the  cups  in  position,  and  a 
pin  thrust  through  helps  to  secure  them  and  keep  the  layer  in 
position. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWEE  GARDEN. 


Eudbeckia  'bicolor. — I  can  quite  endorse  everythiog  which  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Ipswich  says  (see  p.  176)  about  this  new  annual.  The  yellow-rayed  flowers 
are  set  upon  a  bed  of  green  undergrowth  like  an  Aster — the  dark  centre  being 
surrounded  when  in  full  bloom  by  a  margin  of  yellow  fringe,  making  it 
altog-ether  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  annuals,  I  am  trying  what  autumn  sow- 
ing will  do  for  it.  We  amateurs  who  despise  the  absurdity  of  ribbon  and  carpet 
beddiag  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Thompson  who  has  given  u^i  two  such  flowers 
as  Rudbeckia  bicolor  and  Helianthus  cucumerifoUus.— W,  H.  C,  Kensington. 

The  White  Betony  on  Hampstead  Heath.— It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  Hampstead  Heath  still  posseaaes  a  curious  flower.  John  Gerarde  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1597,  *'  The  Herball,  or  General  HLstorie  of  Plantes/'  and 
therein,  speaking  of  Betony  (Stachys  betonica),  he  alludes  to  having  found  a 
white-flowered  one  "  in  a  wood  by  Hampsteede,  near  Master  Wade's  house." 
This  pretty  flower,  now  to  be  seen  plentifully  on  West  Heath,  is  usually  a 
reddish  purple. 

Shearing"  Gardeners.  —  With  reference  to  the  expression  "shear-like 
scissors"  in  the  note  on  "  Barber-ous  Horticulture"  in  last  week's  Gabdkn, 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  instrnmenb  in  question  is  really  the  common  sheep 
shears.  I  met  three  young  men  armed  with  them  the  other  morning,  and 
traced  them  to  their  "  atrocities  "  committed  on  some  beds  of  Alternantheras, 
&c.  They  set  to  work  mutilating,  shearing,  and  nipping  these,  supported  on 
a  plank  placed  over  the  bed.  I  may  add  that  it  was  not  in  the  extensive 
grounds  surrounding  Bedlam  where  I  witnessed  this, — Q, 
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MINIATURE  MELONS. 
Melons  are  appreciated  by  most  people  during  the  hot  days  of 
summer  and  early  ia  autumn,  but  many  attempt  their  culture 
who  do  not  meet  with  the  success  that  their  efforts  merit, 
while  many  are  deterred  from  attempting  their  culture  from 
fancied  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way,  and  which  only  exist  in 
the  imagination.  Failures  arise  from  ignorance  of  a  few 
simple  facts.  The  essentials  of  success  in  Melon  growing  are  : 
First,  a  bottom-heat  ranging  from  75"  to  85°,  and  a  top-heat  of 
from  65°  to  90°,  and  this  is  easily  commanded  during  summer 
with  a  common  garden  frame  and  one  square  yard  of  any  kind 
of  litter  that  will  ferment  slowly.  A  few  barrowloads  of  stable 
manure  and  an  equal  amount  of  tanner's  bark  make  a  good 
hotbed ;  but  littery  straw  with  leaves,  sawdust,  or  even  part 
of  an  old  hotbed  mixed  with  it  to  moderate  the  stable-yard 
manure  or  straw  is  a  good  thing,  and  in  favoured  districts  suc- 
cess is  often  attained  without  any  fermenting  material.  Second, 
the  variety  is  of  some  importance  to  those  who  have  only  a  spare 
frame  or  so  to  jdevote  to  Melon  culture ;  and  this  is  another 
fact  often  lost  sight  of  by  many  who  are  possessed  of  the 
best  appliances,  and  who  venture  to  instruct  those  who  are 
otherwise  situated.     Little  Heath  is  a  good  Melon  for  amateur 


Misiatare  Melon-plant  in  pot. 

cultivators  who  have  little  space,  as  it  is  hardy  and  is  not  a 
shy  setter,  while  its  flavour  is  good,  although  second-rate  as 
compared  wich  some  of  our  finer  white  and  green-fleshed 
sorts.  There  is  another  Melon,  which  we  have  grown  for  a 
few  years  under  the  name  of  Golden  Queen,  but  it  differs  a 
good  deal  from  the  one  under  that  name  in  commerce,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  small  grower,  and  requires,  therefore,  little 
space ;  it  is  an  excellent  Melon,  good  in  flavour,  and  is  the 
hardiest  and  best  bearer  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Little 
Heath  not  excepted.  Soil,  too,  is  a  main  point  with  most 
writers  on  Melon  culture,  and  that  generally  recommended — a 
good  loam — is  undoubtedly  the  best.  But  with  a  free-fruiting 
variety,  this  is  of  less  importance  than  when  the  varieties 
grown  are  what  are  called  shy  setters.  A  good  medium  garden 
soil,  to  which  a  little  bone  dust  has  been  added,  contains  all  the 
essential  elements  necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  Melons, 
especially  if  some  guano  or  similar  substance  be  mixed  with  the 
water  given  them  when  growing.  The  training  and  pinching 
is  a  somewhat  important  affair,  as  by  being  properly  trained 
they  are  so  regulated  that  crowding  is  guarded  against,  and 
when  properly  pinched,  the  food  which  the  leaves  elaborate  is 
diverted  into  the  formation  of  fruit.  In  writing  for  the 
instruction  of  others,  it  is  often  difiicult  to  apply  the  instruc- 
tion given  so  as  to  suit  all  cases.  Perhaps  a  description  of  the 
way  by  which  we  successfully  raise  a  fine  crop  of  Melons 
annually  in  a  very  small  pit  might  meet  the  case  of  many  who 
have  similar  places,  and  so  be  the  means  of  furnishing  many 


a  table  with  a  good  supply  of  Melons  from  odd  corners  which 
may  be  thought  too  small  for  the  purpose.  Having  a  pit,  not 
originally  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  Melons,  along  the 
front  of  a  stove  of  the  width  of  3g  ft.,  which  would  be  idle  in 
summer,  it  is  devoted  to  Melon  culture.  As  there  is  a  pipe 
along  the  front,  and  as  a  barrowload  or  two  of  fermenting 
material  is  added  to  serve  as  bottom-heat,  and  a  board  between 
this  and  the  pipe  to  keep  it  clear,  the  space  is  reduced  to  2  ft. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  small  space  several  varieties  are  grown  ; 
but  during  the  present  season  we  have  discarded  all  except 
the  one  just  described,  which  is  truly  a  miniature  Melon. 
The  plants  are  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  stopping  them  in 
all  cases  when  they  have  made  two  rough  leaves.  This  causes 
them  to  throw  out  two  or  three  shoots,  which  are  reduced  in 
number,  leaving  two  only  as  nearly  equal  in  strength  as 
possible.  A  plant  is  put  in  at  every  4  ft ,  and  when  the  shoots 
have  pushed  ll  ft.  they  are  stopped.  By  this  time  the  laterals 
are  pushing,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  above  variety,  are  showing 
fruit  at  the  first  joint  on  every  lateral.  All  laterals  are  pinched 
at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  all  further  growths  are 
rubbed  off.  If  planted  in  a  good  depth  of  soil  (with  no  manure 
except  bone  meal),  and  if  they  be  afterwards  fed  with  manure- 
water  (after  the  roots  are  in  possession  of  the  soil),  every  fruit 
will  set  and  swell.  Most  varieties  will  not  do  this  with  the 
growth  restricted  to  such  miniature  dimensions  as  they  are 
in  my  case ;  indeed,  few  would  show  fruit  in  so  small  a  state. 
Even  Little  Heath  is  shy  when  so  restricted.  But  when  all 
that  set  are  fairly  swelling  up,  they  are  reduced  to  six  or 
eight,  and  these  come  to  be  fine-flavoured  Melons  of  about 
1  lb.  each — a  useful  size  for  an  amateur's  table,  much 
better  perhaps  than  one  large  one  weighing  8  lb.,  and  which 
would  be  more  than  half  lost.  In  a  common  frame  we 
would  plant  two  plants,  prepared  by  pinching  as  above,  one 
within  1  ft.  of  the  back  of  the  frame,  and  one  fully  2  ft.  from 
that  nearer  the  front  of  the  frame ;  and  wo  would  pinch 
and  train  in  the  same  way,  and  would  feel  sure  of  obtaining 
from  16  lb.  to  24  lb.  of  fruit  from  a  common  frame.  We  never 
allow  crowding  of  foliage,  but  we  do  not  thin  it ;  we  prevent  it 
forming  by  judicious  pinching,  and  fill  every  inch  with  leaves. 
We  expose  fully  to  the  sun  and  give  air  whenever  possible. 
Heat,  hj  means  of  the  pipe  in  front,  is  seldom  or  never  applied 
during  the  summer  months — and  this  in  a  cold,  exposed  dis- 
trict, some  400  miles  north  of  London — and  yet  we  are  very 
successful. 

In  conclusion  we  may  add  that  we  have  this  year  grown  a  few 
varieties  in  6.in.  pots,  and  have  fruited  every  one  of  them.  Of 
course  one  fruit  to  a  plant  was  all  that  was  allowed  to  set,  and 
that  when  fully  grown  was  necessarily  small  in  each  case.  The 
experiment  has  convinced  us  that  a  good  quantity  of  fine  fruit 
could  be  grown  in  a  very  small  space,  although  we  do  not  recom- 
mend the  use  of  such  small  pots  for  Melons.  The  plants 
were  kept  small  by  pinching.  The  seedlings  were  pinched 
whenever  they  had  made  rough  leaves.  The  plants  then  threw 
out  from  three  to  four  shoots,  which  were  in  their  turn  pinched 
to  one  joint ;  and  on  the  laterals  which  issued  from  this  joint 
the  fruit  appeared  at  the  first  joint,  at  which  all  the  growths 
were  finally  pinched,  and  any  further  growths  were  kept  rubbed 
off  and  only  one  fruit  was  allowed  to  swell,  although  on  several 
plants  two  set.  The  experiment  was  made  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  smallest-sized  pot  in  which  a  Melon  can  be  induced  to  fruit 
in  perfection  when  fed  on  proper  food.  The  above  is  our 
experience  so  far  as  regards  growing  miniature  Melons. — 
"  Field." 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  VINE-GRAFTING. 
I  HAVE  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  experimented  with  the 
view  of  proving  what  influence  certain  Vines,  as  stocks,  prodaoed 
on  others  grafted  on  them,  and  vice  versa.  So  far  the  resnlts  bave 
been  both  inatrnetive  and  interesting.  In  grafting  Gros  Gaillanme 
on  the  Muscat,  and  not  allowing  the  stock  to  make  any  growth,  not 
even  to  develop  a  single  leaf,  the  result  w&a  bunches  somewhat  more 
compact  than  the  general  ran  of  Gros  Guillaume  bunches,  more 
regular  and  larger. sized  berries,  and  a  colour  exceeding  in  density 
that  of  any  other  Grape,  except  the  best  finished  examples  of  Black 
Alicante.  This  variety,  grafted  on  the  Muscat,  and  allowed  to 
develop  itself  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  rods  of  the  Muscat  on 
which  it  is  grafted,  has  been  very  much  increased  in  fruitfulness,  and 
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bears  freely  on  the  short-spur  syatem  of  pruning.  The  shape  of  the 
bunch  has,  however,  been  entirely  changed ;  the  large  shoulders 
oharaeteriatio  of  Gros  Guillaume  when  well  grown  being  wanting, 
the  bunches  having  asaamed  a  long  tapering  shape.  The  colour  of 
the  berries  has  not  been  nearly  so  dense — in  fact,  they  have  been 
more  of  a  grizzly  colour,  some  berries  colouring  to  nearly  black  on 
one  size  and  grizzly  on  the  other.  The  flavour  has  been  appreciably 
ioiproved,  and  the  wood  of  the  Vine  ripens  very  rapidly  and  per. 
feotly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  one  strong  limb  of  Gros 
Guillaume  on  the  two  limbs  of  the  Muscat  is  to  deteriorate  them,  as 
well  as  to  influence  the  character  of  the  foliage  considerably.  As 
compared  with  other  Muscats  on  which  no  other  Grape  has  been 
grafted,  the  limbs  are  weak,  there  being  a  tendency  to  shank  in  the 
bunches,  and  the  foliage  goes  off  early  in  the  season  with  streaks  of 
straw  colour,  mnch  the  same  as  Gros  Guillaume  goes  off  streaked 
with  claret  and  crimson.  The  two  Muscat  limbs  are  also  much  more 
subject  to  scorching  from  intense  sunshine  than  are  the  Vines 
entirely  Muscat,  These  effects  are  distinctly  realised,  and  are  very 
conspicuous  at  the  present  moment :  an  entire  Muscat  being  beauti. 
fully  green  in  foliage,  and  the  Vine  next  to  it  with  two  Muscat  rods 
and  one  of  Gros  Guillaume,  with  the  Muscat  portion  of  the  foliage 
going  off  into  straw-coloured  streaks,  like  the  Gros  Guillaume.  The 
fact  is  the  latter  is  deteriorating  the  character  of  the  Muscat,  while 
the  Muscat  stock  and  limbs  are  exerting  a  most  marked  influence  on 
the  Gros  Guillaume. 

Gros  Guillaume  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  comes  very  fine 
in  berry  and  colour  for  about  three  years,  after  which  it  deteriorates, 
becoming  less  fruitful  and  much  smaller  in  bunch  and  berry.  On 
one  Black  Hamburgh  grafted  with  Gros  Guillaume  we  have  allowed 
a  spur  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  to  grow  on  each  side  of  tho  stock, 
about  6  in.  or  8  in.  below  the  union  of  the  stock  and  scion.  This 
was  allowed  in  order  to  see  the  effect  of  a  large  spread  of  Gros  Gull, 
laume  foliage  ou  the  small  amount  of  Black  Hamburgh  stock  growth. 
Last  year,  as  it  happened,  there  were  two  bunches  on  the  Black 
Hamburgh  spurs,  and  there  was  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  fruit, 
but  the  leaves  assumed  the  shape  of  those  of  Gros  Guillaume,  and 
went  off  in  autumn  with  exactly  the  same  crimson  colouring  of  that 
variety,  while  no  other  Hamburgh  foliage  in  the  same  house  did  so. 
This  season  there  is  just  one  bunch  on  the  Hamburgh  spurs  (they 
having  apparently  become  less  fruitful)  ;  but  that  bunch,  although 
hanging  over  the  hot. water  pipes,  has  just,  like  those  of  Gros  Guil- 
laume on  the  same  Vine,  begun  to  colour,  while  the  Hamburgh 
bunches  round  about  it  are  black.  The  berries  are  alao  much  less  in 
size  than  the  other  Hamburghs.  The  foliage  on  the  two  portions  of 
the  stock  are  this  year  again  much  more  cut  and  pointed,  and  will 
no  doubt  change,  like  those  on  the  main  limb  of  Gros  Guillaume, 
into  crimson  as  they  ripen. 

In  the  case  of  Muscat  Hamburgh,  it  has  been  found  that  grafted 
on  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  stock  and  scion  allowed  to  develop  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  the  bunches  set  better,  form  more  com- 
pactly, colour  better,  and  axe  less  subject  to  shanking  than  when  it  is 
grafted  on  the  same  stock  and  no  growth  allowed  on  the  stock  :  the 
result,  in  the  latter  case,  being  large  formed  bunches,  with  more 
stoneless  and  shanked  berries.  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  a  Muscat 
stock,  with  also  a  limb  of  Gros  Guillaume,  does  not  succeed  well  at 
all.  The  berries  shank  very  much.  In  fact,  the  fellow  scion  robs 
and  cripples  it.  On  the  Black  Hamburgh  the  Duke  does  well,  with 
the  stock  allowed  to  develop  itself  in  equal  proportions ;  but  from 
an  eight  years'  experience  of  this  Grape,  we  conclude  that  it  does 
on  the  Muscat  stock,  the  Vines  being  allowed  to  grow  in  equal  pro- 
portions. The  Vines  on  which  it  was  thus  grown  were,  however, 
destroyed.  This  Vine  does  very  well  on  its  own  roots  when  properly 
established.  The  Grizzly  Prontignan  has  done  best  ou  the  Muscat 
stock,  the  latter  being  also  allowed  to  make  growth  in  about  equal 
proportion.  Trebbiauo  grafted  ou  Muscat,  and  grown  in  the  proper, 
tion  of  one  rod  to  two  of  the  Muscat,  does  better  than  on  its  own 
roots;  but  from  its  very  robust  habit  it  has  proved  injurious  to 
the  Muscat.  From  our  experience,  we  conclude  that  any  Grape 
grafted  on  a  given  stock  derives  very  little,  it  any,  benefit  or  harm 
from  the  stock  after  a  very  few  years,  if  the  stock  be  not  also 
allowed  to  make  growth. — "  The  Gardener." 


Fungus  on  Vine  Koots.— This  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
yet  it  is  of  very  serious  import  where  it  does  find  a  footing,  and 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it 
is  the  want  of  knowledge  of  its  existence  until  the  Vines  are  per- 
haps killed  through  its  effects.  The  healthy  Vines  of  one  season 
may  in  the  next,  when  in  the  fullest  vigour,  suddenly  droop  and  flag 
and  die,  when  upon  examination  of  the  roots  it  is  found  that  they  are 


completely  covered  with  small,  white  threads,  these  being  the  myce. 
lium  or  spawn  of  some  fungus  which  has  generated  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter  that  has  got  into  the  border.  The  most  fertile 
agents  are  pieces  of  wood,  or  the  broken  stems  or  branches  of  trees, 
or  it  may  be  the  stump  of  a  Vine  that  has  been  cut  down  and  left 
in  the  border.  Therefore,  these  should  all  be  rigidly  excluded  in  the 
formation  of  Vine  borders.  If  once  fungus  be  introduced,  its  growth 
is  very  swift,  and  the  fine  threads  of  the  mycelium  will  soon  per. 
meate  the  whole  border,  and  choke  the  action  of  the  roots.  Fungoid 
growth  may  also  be  introduced  into  the  border  through  heavy  top. 
dressings  of  leaves  or  stable  manure.  Where  its  presence  is  detected, 
every  bit  of  soil  in  the  least  affected  should  be  taken  out,  and  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  washed,  sprinkling  the  remainder  with  quicklime, 
so  as  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  its  existence. 

Shanking  of  Grapes. — Of  all  the  perplexing  maladies  that  affect 

Grapes  this  is  the  worst ;  other  agencies  may  destroy  a  crop,  or  even 

the  plants,  much  more  speedily  and  completely,  but  there  is  no  ill  per. 

tainiug  to  Vines  the  true  causes  of  which  are  so  difficult  to  estimate 

and  to  grapple  with  as  this.     The  term  shanking  is  applied  to  denote 

the  drying  or  withering  up  of  the  stalks  of  the  bunches  and  berries 

of  Grapes.     Sometimes  it  is  only  a  berry   or   two  that   shanks,   at 

other  times  it  is  the  whole  bunch,  and  in  extreme  cases  it  may  be  the 

entire  crop.     Tho  period  when   shanking  commences  is  just  as  the 

berries  begin  to  change  colour  or  to  ripen,  and  it  continues  more  or 

less  in  action  until  they  are  ripe.     The  berries  that  thus  shank  or  lose 

the  vitality  of  their  stalks  never  colour  or  ripen,  but  they  become 

intensely  sour,  and  they  soon  decay  and  require  to  be  cut  out.     In 

many  cases  all  that  the  eye  can  detect  is  a  minute  black  speck,  or  a 

ring  round  the  stem  or  stalk  of  the  berry  ;  in  other  cases  the  whole 

stem  is  quite  blackened.     It  may  be  noted  that  shanking  is  far  more 

prevalent  amongst  late  Grapes  than  amongst  early-forced  ones,  and 

again,  that  it  is  but  seldom  seen  amongst  outdoor  Grapes,  while  some 

varieties  —those  of  the  Frontignan  class  to  wit — are  far  more  subject 

to  shanking  than  others,  such  as  the  Royal  Muscadine.     As  to  the 

causes  of  shanking,  many  and  varied  opinions  have  been  given ;  it  is 

not  so  much,  we  believe,  the  result  of  any  one  special  cause,  as  of  a 

variety  of  concurrent  causes.     In  a  broad  or  general  sense  shanking 

seems   to   be  the  result  of  some  overstrain,  some  bad  condition  or 

injury  to  the  feeding  or  respiratory  organs  of  the  Vine.     Either  the 

foliage  has  been  in  some  way  injured,  or  prevented  from  performing 

its   proper  functions,    or  the    roots    have  got    into    bad   condition 

and   cannot  perform    theirs,    or,    it    may    be,     a    combination    of 

both  these  causes  may  exist.     As  to  the  immediate  or  leading  causes 

of  shanking,  we  shall  briefly  call  attention  to  some  of  the  principal :  — 

(1)   Overcropping. — The  crop  of  fruit  must  be  regulated  according 

to  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and  this  may  nearly  be  estimated  by 

the    amount    of     properly    developed    leaves,     so    that     an    over. 

crop  of  fruit  is  just  tantamount   to  a   scarcity   of  leaves,  an  over. 

straining    of  the   power  of  the  plant,  and  the  result  is  shanking  to 

a  very  serious  extent.     (2)  The  destruction  of  the  foliage  by  red 

spider,  burning,  or  other  causes,   which,  again,  is  equivalent   to  a 

scarcity  of  leaves.      (3)  A  stripping.off  a  great  quantity  of  fully. 

developed  leaves  at  one  time,  as  is  frequently  done  by  those  who 

neglect  timely  stopping,  which  interference  with  the  foliage  affects 

in  a  corresponding  degree  the  action  of  the  roots,  and  so  on.     (4) 

The  roots  getting  into  a  cold  sub-soil,  or  the  border  becoming  sour 

and    Boddened,    whereby    the    young   spongioles   of   the   roots   are 

destroyed.     (5)  Borders  composed  of  too  rich  materials,  containing 

too  mnch  organic  matter,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Vines  may 

grow  with  great  luxuriance,  but  seldom  ripen  the  wood  well.     The 

roots  formed,  although  plentiful,  are  very  soft  and  spongy ;  they  do 

not  acquire  firmness,  but  rot  and  decay  during  the  winter  season,  and 

consequently  the  next  season  a  fresh  supply  of  rootlets  has  to  be 

produced ;  then,  when  the  strain  upon  the  energies  of  the  Vine  by 

the  advancing  fruit  crop  takes   place  the  roots  are  not  in  a  proper 

condition  to  meet  it,  and  as  a  result  shanking  begins.     This  late  pro. 

duction  of  roots,  their  decay  in  winter,  and  the  subsequent  shanking, 

may  go  on  year  after  year.     (6)  Excessive  dryness  at  the  roots,  such 

as  to  cause  injury  to  these  organs.     If  the  border  be  allowed  to  get 

dry  whilst  the  Vines  are  in  full  growth,  and  be  then  deluged  with 

water,  the  young  roots  will  as  a  consequence  be  certainly  destroyed. 

These,  then,  are  several  of  the  causes  that  directly  or  indirectly  lead 

to  shanking,  acting  either  singly  or  in  combination ;  yet  when  a  case 

of  shanking  appears  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  trace  it  to  its  true 

origin,  or  to  apply  a  remedy.     Many  of  the  above-named  causes  may 

be  avoided  by  good  management,  as  indeed  they  all  should  ;  but 

where  the  roots  are  at  fault,  either  through  being  in  a  too  rich  or  a 

too  wet  sour  border,  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  take 

them  up  carefully,  remake   the  border  thoroughly,  taking  care  it  in 

a  low  or  damp  locality  to  use  a  greater  proportion  of  porous  materials 

than  before  so  as  to  secure  good  drainage,  and  replant  them. — "  The 

Florist." 
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GRAPE    SPORTS. 

For  a  white  Grape  to  produce  a  cluster  of  fruit  partly  white  and 
partly  black  is  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence  ;  but  the  annexed 
woodcut  shows  a  case  of  the  kind  in  a  Vine  which,  until  this  happened, 
always  produced  fruit  true  to  colour.  The  size  and  form  of  the 
berries  were  in  both  cases  the  same,  but  the  flavour  was  slightly 
different.  This  shows  that  if  it  be  desired  to  propagate  any  par. 
ticular  variety,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  mark  the  shoots  destined 
for  that  purpose  daring  the  time  when  the  Grapes  are  on  them,  as 
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Grape  Sport. 

without  such  precaution  it  is  possible  that  shoots  may  be  taken  which 
have  degenerated,  or  which  do  not  possess  the  qualities  desired  to  be 
perpetuated.  L.  M. 


Apricot  Disease. — Moor  Park  Apricot,  in  some  situations,  is 
apt  to  be  affected  by  canker  in  different  parts  of  the  tree,  thereby 
occasioning  a  partial  loss  of  its  limbs.  When  this  takes  place  in  old 
trees,  it  is  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy ;  but  its  occurrence  might  be 
prevented  by  taking  up  the  young  tree  after  it  has  been  trained  three 
or  four  years,  cutting  off  close  those  roots  which  have  taken  a  perpen. 
dicnlar  direction  and  spreading  out  the  others  horizontally,  and 
replanting  it  again,  taking  care  that  the  part  where  it  had  been 
budded  be  kept  6  in.  or  8  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If 
this  be  carefully  performed,  without  shaking  the  monld  off  the  roots, 
the  progress  of  the  tree  will  be  bnt  little  impeded  by  the  operation. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  more  this  should  be  repeated  in  the  same 
manner,  after  which  it  will  rarely  happen  that  any  of  those  local 
injuries  will  take  place. — B.,  Watford,, 


VibnrilTim  plicatum.— I  see  that  nurserymen  say  this  plant  (the  new 
Snowball)  is  very  diflBcult  to  propagate ;  I  have  not  found  it  so.  I  raised  three 
fine  plants  from  one  small  layer ;  but  I  think  it  was  a  two-year-old  shoot 
which  I  laid  down,  and  my  impression  is  tliat  no  shoots  came  up  till  the  second 
year.  I  think  if  two-j  ear-old  shoots  were  laid  down,  or  if  any  shoot  remain 
layered  for  two  years,  well-formed  roots  will  result.  A  neighbouring  nursery- 
man tells  me  he  has  had  like  experience. — T.  M. 

The  Golden  Age  Restored.  —  Young  Lady  (through  passenger,  at  West 
Hiding  station)  :  *'  What's  going  on  here  to-day,  porter  ?  Has  there  been  a 
fite  ? "  Porter  (astonished) :  "  Bless  thee,  lass,  there's  nea  feightin*  noo-a- 
days  J  'tis  agin  t'la-aw.    Nobbut  a  flooer-show." 


WINTER  TREATMENT  OP  LOBELIA  FULGENS. 

This  truly  handsome  herbaceous  plant  is  but  seldom  seen  in 
thoroughly  good  condition.  Its  bold  erect  habit  and  strikingly 
brilliant  flowers  render  it  eminently  adapted  for  situations  where 
bright  colours  and  effect  are  desirable.  Planted  in  masses, 
backed  up  by,  or  in  the  near  vicinity  oi:  evergreens,  it  has  a 
gorgeous  effect.  Its  most  congenial  situation  is  amongst  the 
lower  shrubs  in  a  border,  as  sufficient  space  being  allowed  for 
its  development,  it  receives  just  that  amount  of  shelter  which 
is  necessary  to  ensure  its  flowering  in  perfection.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  for  a  due  want  of  appreciation  that  this  plant 
is  comparatively  seldom  seen,  but  that  few  persons  have  any 
idea  of  what  it  really  is  when  thoroughly  well  grown.  The 
principal  reason  probably  why  it  is  not  so  much  in  general 
cultivation  is  that  in  many  localities  it  is  very  liable  to  rot  off 
during  the  winter,  while  in  a  more  than  usually  damp  season  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  complaints  of  the  whole  stock  disappear- 
ing. There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  localities  where  it  may  be 
depended  upon  to  do  well  from  one  season  to  another.  Now 
the  great  enemy,  to  the  insidious  attacks  of  which  this 
Lobelia  is  liable,  is  a  kind  of  rust,  which  fastens  on  the 
main  fleshy  roots  when  the  plants  are  gone  to  rest,  and,  quickly 
eating  them  away,  thoroughly  rots  them,  and  they  eventually  dis- 
appear. Thisdisease,workingas  it  does  from  the  bottom  at  a  time 
when  growth  is  at  a  standstill,  is  not  perceived  in  suflicient  time 
for  its  ravages  to  be  checked,  and  the  whole  collection,  much  to 
the  grower's  disappointment,  will  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  be  completely  ruined.  This  state  of  affairs  is  of  course 
very  discouraging,  and  it  is  not  surprising  when  the  same 
thing  has  occurred  several  times,  that  its  culture  is  renounced 
in  disgust.  Having  myself  espei-ienced  much  vexation  in 
losing  the  greater  portion  of  a  fine  stock  in  this  manner,  and 
clearly  seeing  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  plants 
standing  uninjured  during  the  winter  in  the  oi'dinary  way,  I 
was  induced  to  adopt  a  system  for  their  preservation  which  I 
invariably  found  to  succeed,  and  can  now  always  depend  upon 
having  a  good  stock  of  healthy  vigorous  plants  with  which  to 
work  in  the  spring. 

There  are  perhaps  many  cultivators  who  may  have  been 
troubled  to  get  and  keep  any  quantity  of  this  fine  Lobelia,  and 
who  would  gladly  take  a  little  pains  to  ensure  a  good  stock  of 
it.  I  will  therefore  briefly  describe  the  method  which  I  follow. 
The  disease  which  attacks  the  roots,  and  which  ultimately 
destroys  them  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  latter  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November,  especially  if  the  weather 
at  that  time  should  set  in  cold  and  wet.  The  plants  should 
then  be  carefully  taken  up,  preserving  as  much  of  the  roots  as 
possible,  the  soil  shaken  from  them,  and  the  roots  well  washed. 
If  the  disease  be  present  it  will  be  readily  discovered,  as  it 
comes  in  the  form  of  rusty-looking  spots  which  eat  their  way 
into  the  roots.  Wherever  these  are  perceived  they  must  be  cut 
out  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  if  only  a  small  portion  be  left  it  will 
suffice  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  plants.  When  the  plants 
are  thus  examined  they  may  be  either  potted  or  laid  in  a  frame 
in  some  free  sandy  soil.  Yery  fine  specimens  are  obtained  by 
potting  and  plunging  in  a  slight  bottom-heat,  keeping  the  top 
quite  cool.  In  about  a  fortnight  they  will  have  made  fresh 
fibre,  and  this  is  the  great  object  to  be  attained,  as  when  once 
a  new  root  is  formed  all  danger  of  rotting  is  past.  They  may 
then  be  placed  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter,  to 
be  planted  out  where  desired  in  spring :  a  very  fine  display 
may  be  thus  secured.  The  bottom-heat,  however,  is  not  at  all 
indispensable  ;  they  will  succeed  very  well  indeed  if  carefully 
and  but  sparingly  watered  after  potting. 

Although  the  main  object  is  to  secure  the  plants  against  the 
perils  of  a  wet  winter,  yet  they  will  in  any  case  amply  repay 
for  the  slight  trouble  they  have  given  by  a  greater  vigour  and 
more  abundant  bloom.  I  once  saw  a  bed  of  this  plant  grown 
for  seed  at  Mr.  Benary's  nursery  at  Erfiirt  some  6  in.  in  width 
and  about  60  ft.  long,  protected  by  a  glass  span-roof  ;  the 
sides  being  open,  the  effect  of  this  flowering  mass  was,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  truly  magnificent.  I  have  occasionally  seen 
this  Lobelia  flourish  and  grow  like  a  weed  year  after  year,  but 
I  know  that  in  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  to  do  so 
satisfactorily  unless  some  extra  precautions  be  taken. 

Byfleet.  John  Cobnhill, 
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THE  TONQUIN  BEAN. 
~  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  plant  represented  in  the 
accompanyinf:;  illustration — the  Tonquin  or  Tonga  Bean 
(Dipteryx  odorata),  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  only  eight 
species  included  in  the  genus,  all  of  which  are  large  forest 
trees  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  the  Mosquito  coast.  The  genus 
is  also  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  few  belonging  to  the 
natural  Order  LegurainoseaB,  that  have  drupaceous  or  single- 
seeded,  indohiscent  pods.     The  Tonquin  Bean  acquires  in  the 


Branchlets  of   Tonquin  Bean  Tiee. 

forests  of  British  Guiana  an  average  height  of  about  GO  ft.  It 
has  alternate  leaves  composed  of  from  five  to  seven  alternate 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  racemose  panicles,  and  the 
fruit,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  consisting  of 
a  thick  fleshy  substance  which  becomes  when  mature  oF  a 
hard,  woody  character,  and  encloses  a  long,  almond-shaped, 
shining  black  seed.  This  seed  has  a  powerful  odour,  resem- 
bling that  of  newly  mown  hay.  At  one  time,  when  snuff -takiuo- 
■was  much  more  general  than  at  present,  a  Tonquin  Bean  was 


Tonquin  Bean  and  Section. 

generally  kept  in  the  snuff-box  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable 
fragrance  which  it  imparted  to  the  snuff.  Now,  however,  the 
uses  of  Tonquin  Beans  are  mostly  confined  to  the  preparation 
of  perfumes  either  for  fluid  extracts  for  handkerchiefs  or  for 
sachet  powders.  They  are  often,  moreover,  to  be  seen  in 
hosiers'  shops,  where  they  are  sold  for  placing  in  drawers  with 
linen.  For  these  purposes  they  are  imported  into  this  country 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  hundredweights  per  annum.  The 
Creoles  fully  appreciate  the  fragrance  of  these  seeds,  and 
make  use  of  them  not  only  for  their  perfume,  but  also  for 
putting  in  chests  or  drawers  for  the  purpose,  they  say,  of 


driving  away  insects.  A  closely-allied  species  of  Dipterys, 
namely,  D.  eboensis,  a  native  of  the  Mosquito  country,  bears  a 
fruit  and  seed  almost  identical  in  appearance  with  those  of  D. 
odorata.  It  has,  however,  no  perfume,  but  contains  a  quantity 
of  thick  oil  or  fat,  which  is  extracted  by  the  natives,  and  used  as  a 
hair  oil.  It  was  at  one  time  said  that  this  oil  formed  the  basis  of 
a  much-ad veitised  hair-restorer,  known  as  "  Balm  of  Columbia," 
but  of  this  I  am  unable  to  give  any  opinion,  With  regard  to 
cultivation,  the  species  of  Dipteryx  are  said  to  grow  best  in  a 
loamy  soil.  They  are  easily  raised  from  ripened  cuttings 
planted  in  sand,  with  a  good  moist  heat,  and  covered  with  a 
hand  glass.  J.  E. 
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The  annexed  coloured  illustration  represents  a  pretty  Mexican 
shrub  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  is  found  to  be  hardy  in 
warm,  sheltered  situations  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and 
when  well  grown  is  very  ornamental,  producing,  as  it  does, 
abundance  of  blossoms  during  several  months  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  Even  in  cold  districts  it  is  well  worth  attention 
as  a  pot  plant,  for  where  it  can  have  the  advantage  of  a  cool 
house  or  pit  its  flowers  are  produced  at  a  time  of  year  when 
every  spray  of  white  blossom  is  an  acquisition.  It  may  also 
be  used  with  good  effect  for  conservatory  decoration,  its  glossy 
leaves  of  a  peculiar  tint  of  green,  and  panicles  of  white 
blossoms  forming  a  pleasing  contrast.  Asa  wall  plant,  either  in- 
doors or  out,  it  is  likewise  valuable.  A  good  example  of  it  used 
to  be  found  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Wellington  Nurseries,  St. 
John's  Wood,  where  it  flowered  freely  every  year.  Its  blossoms 
resemble  in  genei'al  appearance  and  scent  those  of  the  Orange, 
for  which  when  the  plants  are  forced  they  form  good  substi- 
tutes. On  the  Continent,  where  it  is  more  plentiful,  its  flowers 
are  largely  employed  in  a  cut  state  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  used  here, 
provided  the  plants  were  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  forced  like  Daphnes,  Deutzias,  and  similar  shrubs  which 
yield  flowers  of  no  greater  value.  It  would  succeed  perfectly 
in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and,  whether  grown  in 
pots  or  planted  out,  it  must  have  good  drainage.  It  may  be 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the  half -ripened  wood 
and  struck  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  S. 


Propagating  Centaureas  (see  p.  201). — I  have  found  these 
to  strike  readily  m  autumn,  treated  as  follows  :  —  Renaove  from  the 
old  plants  good  stout  cuttings  with  as  much  stem  attached  to  thera 
as  can  be  had  ;  strip  oCE  the  lower  leaves  and  clear  o£E  the  woolly 
substance,  after  which  dip  the  stalks  in  silver  sand,  which  will  absorb 
the  moisture  ;  then  place  two  cuttings  in  4-in.  pots,  one  at  each  side, 
using  soil  of  a  stiff,  loamy  character,  liberally  intermixed  with  sand. 
To  each  cutting  place  a  small  stick,  to  which  tie  the  leaves  in  order 
to  keep  them  from  getting  entangled  with  each  other  and  loosening 
the  cuttings,  which  should  be  inserted  in  the  soil  as  firmly  as  pos. 
sible.  Plunge  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  damp  ashes,  in  a  wooden 
frame  facing  the  north ;  keep  the  lights  closed  for  the  first  few  days, 
then  gradually  admit  air  daring  the  night,  but  keep  all  close  in  the 
daytime.  Little  water  will  be  required  until  the  plants  are  struck, 
and  then  it  should  only  be  given  when  the  soil  is  nearly  dry,  and  on  a 
fine  day  when  the  lights  can  be  left  off  for  an  honr  or  two  to  dry  up 
the  moisture.  When  well  rooted,  which  they  will  be  in  a  few  weeks, 
the  cuttings  may  be  removed  to  a  rather  warmer  situation,  or  the 
frame  may  be  surrounded  by  a  lining  of  ashes  or  straw,  and  further 
protection  should  be  given  when  necessary  during  the  winter,  always 
admitting  air  on  all  favourable  ccoasions. — W.  S. 


Celtis  occidentalis  at  Home.— A  very  old  specimen  of  this  tree  is  growing 
in  an  exposed  situation  cloao  to  the  shore  near  the  Sqnantum  Beach  Hotel  in  the 
town  of  Quincy,  Mass.  Its  size  is  worthy  of  record.  At  the  ground  it  has  a 
circumference  of  11  ft.  4  in.,  and  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  just  where  its  short 
stem  is  the  smallest,  it  girths  7  ft.  A  still  finer  specimen  stands  in  the  city  of 
Lowell,  and  this  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground  girths  7  ft.  6  in.  This  is  the  tree  of 
which  a  photograph  appears  in  Emerson's"Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts," 
second  edition,  where  it  is  called  Celtis  crassifolia,  although  in  foliage  and 
fruit  it  is  identical  with  the  form  of  C.  occidentalis  common  in  the  Eastern 
States. — "  American  l^aturalis*^," 
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THE  OASUAEINAS. 

Casuarina,  so  called  by  Rumphiua  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its 
foliage  to  the  plamea  of  the  Casaor  or  Cassowary,  is  the  only  genu? 
of  the  natural  Order  CaauarineaB,  and  is  represented  abundantly  in 
tropical  Australia.  In  the  Bast  Indies,  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  in  Madagascar,  the  species  are  far  less  frequent.  These 
very  peculiar  plants  have  scarcely  any  affinity  except  with  the 
Myricaceoe,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  considerably  in  habit, 
and  in  having  a  woody,  cone-like  fruit.  They  are  shrnbs,  or  even 
large  trees,  much  resembling  the  Ephedras  and  Equisetums  (Horse- 
tails).  Their  branches  are  whorled,  jointed,  and  furrowed,  and  in. 
stead  of  leaves  have  striate,  many.toothed  sheaths  surrounding  the 
nodes.  The  flowers  are  diclinous  or  unisexual,  the  males,  each  with 
a  single  stamen,  being  produced  in  spikes  at  the  termination  of  the 


Fruit-bearir.g  Branch  o£  Casuarina. 

branches,  and  the  females  collected  into  dense  axillary  heads.  The 
hard  and  heavy  wood  is  used  by  the  savages  in  the  construction  of 
their  canoes,  &c. ;  they  prefer  it,  too,  for  their  clabs,  lances,  and 
other  arms.  Living  plants  of  several  species  may  be  seen  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew ;  their  strange  and  graceful  habit  make 
them  somewhat  conspicuous.  Their  cultivation  is  by  no  means  difiS. 
cult ;  they  prefer  a  light  soil,  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  perhaps 
suiting  them  best,  and  require  a  moderate  supply  of  water  during 
the  growing  season.  In  favoured  places  in  the  open  air  on  the  south- 
west coast  probably  several  kinds  would  succeed  pretty  well.  C. 
equisetifolia  is  perhaps  the  best  known  ;  it  is  a  large  tree,  and  is 
found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  India.  C.  toralosa  is  a  medinm. 
sized  tree  with  nearly  tetragonous,  channelled  branches  covered  with 
corky  bark ;  C.  quadrivalvis  attains  a  height  of  6  yards ;  C.  stricta 
has  upright  branches  and  altogether  a  much  more  rigid  style  of 
growth  ;  C.  distyla  is  larger  than  0.  quadrivalvis,  and,  with  that  and 
C.  striota,  is  a  native  of  Australia.  For  the  cool  conservatory  all  are 
desirable.    Plants  raised  from  seeds  make  much  better  specimens 


than  those  struck  from  cuttings  ;  they  like  a  little  fresh  soil  every 
year.  C.  tenuissinaa  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all,  and  would  form  a 
beautiful  and  elegant  living  screen  that  would  charm  the  heart  of 
every  plant  lover  and  artist.  G- 


THE    PLANT-LORE    OP    SHAKESPEARE. 

{Continued  from  p.    213). 
Wheat. 

(U  Iris.       Ceres,  thou  bounteous  lady  !  thy  rich  leas 

Of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Vetches,  Oats,  and  Peas. 

Tempest,  act  iv.,  so.  1.  ' 

(2)  Helena.    More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 

When  Wheat  is  green,  when  Hawthorn  buds  appear. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  i.,  so.  1. 

(3)  Bassanio.  His  reasons  are  as  two  grai  ns  of  Wheat  hid  in  two  bushels 

of  chaff— you  shall  seek  all  day  till  you  find  them,  and  when  you 
find  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.,  so.  1. 

(4)  Hamlet.    As  peace  should  still  her  Wheaten  garland  wear. 

Hamlet,  act  v.,  so.  2. 

(5)  Pompey.        To  send  measures  of  Wheat  to  Rome. 

Antony  and,  Cleopatra,  act  ii.,  sc.  0. 

(6)  Edyar.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet.     ...    He  mildews 

the  white  Wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  creatures  of  earth. 

King  Lear,  act  iii.,  sc.  4. 

{/)  Fandarits.  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  Wheat,  must  tarry 
the  grinding. 

Troilus  and  Oressida,  act  i.,  so.  1. 

(8)  Davy.  And  again,  sir,  shall  we  sow  the  headland  with  Wheat  ? 
Shallow.    With  red  Wheat,  Davy. 

2nd  Henry  IV.,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

I  might  perliaps  content  myself  with  marking  these  passages 
only,  and  dismiss  Shakespeare's  Wheat  witbont  further  com- 
ment, for  the  Wheat  of  his  day  was  identical  with  our  own  ; 
but  there  are  a  few  points  in  connection  with  English  Wheat 
which  may  be  interesting.  Wheat  is  not  an  English  plant, 
nor  is  it  a  European  plant ;  its  original  home  is  in  Northern 
Asia,  whence  it 'has  spread  into  all  civilized  countries.  For 
the  cultivation  of  Wheat  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  civi- 
lized life;  it  marks  the  end  of  nomadic  life,  and  imphes  more 
or  less  a  settled  habitation.  When  it  reached  England,  and  to 
what  country  we  are  indebted  for  it,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we 
know  that  while  we  are  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  so  many 
of  our  useful  trees,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables,  we  are  not 
indebted  to  them  for  the  introduction  of  Wheat.  This  we 
might  be  almost  sure  of  from  the  very  name,  which  has  no 
connection  with  the  Latin  names,  triticum  or  frumentiim,  but 
is  a  pure  old  English  word,  signifying  originally  wliite,  and  so 
distinguishing  it  as  the  white  grain  in  opposition  to  the  darker 
grains  of  Oats  and  Rye.  But  besides  the  etymological  evi- 
dence, we  have  good  historical  evidence  that  Osesar  found 
Wheat  growing  in  England  when  he  first  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Kent.  He  daily  victualled  his  camp  with  British  Wheat 
(frumentum  ex  agris  quotidie  in  castra  conferebat);  and  it  was 
while  his  soldiers  were  reaping  the  Wheat  in  the  Kentish 
fields,  that  they  were  surrounded  and  successfully  attacked  by 
the  British.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  the  cultivation  of 
Wheat  was  chiefly  confined  to  Kent,  and  was  not  much  known 
inland^"  interiores  plerique  frumenta  nou  serunt,  sed  lacte 
et  carne  vivunt"  (De  Bello  Gallico,  v.  14.)  Roman  Wheat 
has  frequently  been  found  in  graves,  and  strange  stories 
have  been  told  of  the  plants  that  have  been  raised  from  these 
old  seeds — but  a  more  scientific  inquiry  has  proved  that  there 
have  been  mistakes  or  deceits,  more  or  less  intentional,  for 
"  Wheat  is  said  to  keep  for  seven  years  at  the  longest.  The 
statements  as  to  mummy  Wheat  are  wholly  devoid  of  authen- 
ticity, as  are  those  of  the  Raspberry  seeds  taken  from  a  Roman 
tomb  "  (Hooker—"  Botany"  in  "  Science  Primers").  The  oft- 
repeated  stories  about  the  vitality  of  mummy  Wheat  were 
effectually  disposed  of  when  it  was  discovered  that  much  of 
the  so-called  Wheat  was  South  American  Maize. 
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Willow. 

(1)  Viola.  Make  me  a  Willow  cabin  at  your  gate. 

Tioelfth  Night,  act  i.,  so.  5. 

(2)  BenedirJc.     Couie,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 
Claudia.     Whither  ? 

Benedich.    Even  to  the  next  Willow,  about  your  own  business. 

Much  Ado  Ahout  Nothing,  act  ii ,  sc.  1. 

Benedich.  I  offered  him  my  company  to  a  Willow  tree,  either  to 
make  him  a  garland  as  being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a  rod 
as  being  worthy  to  be  whipped.  Ihid. 

(3)  Nathaniel.    These  thoughts  to  me  were   Oaks,  to  thee  like  Osiers 

[bowed. 
Love's  Lahoitr's  Loit,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 

(4)  Lorenzo.  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido,  with  a  Willow  in  her  hand, 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks. 

Merchant  of  Tenice,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

(5)  Bona,  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 

I'll  wear  a  Willow  garland  for  hia  sake. 

Srd,  Henry  VL,  act  iii.,  sc.  3. 

Messe7iger.     [The  same  words  repeated]. 

Ihid.,  act  iv.,  sc.  1. 

(6)  Queen.    There  is  a  Willow  grows  ascaunt  a  brook. 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 

There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 

Hamlet,  act  iv.,  sc.  7. 

(7)  Desdemona  (singing). 

The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  Sycamore  tree. 

Sing  all  a  green  Willow  ; 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee. 

Sing  Willow,  Willow,  Willow. 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her  and  mui'mur'd  her  moans, 

Sing  Willow,  Willow,  Willow. 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her  and  softened  the  stones. 

Sing  Willow,  Willow,  Willow. 
Sing  all  a  green  Willow  must  be  mj  garland. 

Othello,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(8)  Emilia.  I  will  play  the  swan. 

And  die  in  music.     [Singing}  Willow,  Willow,  Willow. 

Ihid.,  act  v.,  sc.  2. 

(9)  Friar.       I  must  fill  up  this  Willow  cage  of  ours 

With  baleful  weeds  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  sc.  3. 

(10)  Celia.    West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom. 

The  rank  of  Osiers  by  the  murmuring  stream 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place. 

As  Ton  Lile  It,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 

(11)  When  Cytherea  all,  in  love  forlorn, 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made 
Under  an  Osier  growing  by  a  brook. 

Passionate  Pilgrim,  6. 

(12)  Though  to  myself  forsivoru,  to  thee  I'll  constant  prove ; 

Those  thoughts,  to  me  lilie  Oaks,  to  thee  like  Osiers  bowed. 

Ihid.,  5. 

Willow  is  au  old  English  word,  but  the  more  common  and 
perhaps  the  older  name  for  the  Willow  is  Withy,  a  name  which 
is  still  in  constant  use,  but  now  more  generally  applied  to  the 
twigs  when  cut  for  basket-making  than  to  the  living  tree. 
"  Withe  "  IS  found  in  the  oldest  vocabularies,  but  we  do  not 
find  "  Willow  "  till  we  come  to  the  vocabularies  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  it  occurs  as  "  HiEC  Silex,  Ao  Wyllo-tre;  "  "  Ha3C 
Salix-icis,  a  Welogh  ;  "  "  Salix,  Welig."  Both  the  names  pro- 
bably referred  to  the  pliability  of  the  tree,  and  there  was 
another  name  for  it,  the  Sallow,  which  was  either  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  Salix,  or  was  derived  from  a  common  root.  It 
was  also  called  Osier. 

The  Willow  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  belongs  to  a  large 
family  (Salix),  numbering  160  species,  of  which  we  have  seven- 
teen distinct  species  in  Great  Britain,  besides  many  sub-species 
and  varieties.  So  common  a  plant,  with  the  peculiar  pliability 
of  the  shoots  that  distinguishes  all  the  family,  was  sure  to  be 
made  much  use  of.  Its  more  common  uses  were  for  basket 
making,  for  coracles,  and  huts,  or  "  Willow-cabins  "  (see  No.  1), 
but  it  had  other  uses  in  the  elegancies  and  even  in  the  romance 
of  life.  The  flowers  of  the  early  Willow  (S.  caprea)  did  duty 
for  and  were  called  Palms  on  Palm  Sunday  (see  Palm),  and  not 
only  the  flowers  but  the  branches  also  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  decora-iion,  a  use  which  seems  to  be  now  extinct.  "  The 
Willow  is  called  Sali.v,  and  bath  his  name  a  saliendo,  for  that 


it  quicklie  groweth  up,  and  soon  becommeth  a  tree.  Heere- 
with  do  they  in  some  countres  trim  up  their  parlours  and 
dining  roomes  in  sommer,  and  sticke  fresh  greene  leaves 
thereof  about  their  beds  for  coolness  "  (Newton's  "  Herball  for 
ttie  Bible"). 

But  if  we  only  look  at  the  poetry  of  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  much  of  the  poetry  before  and  after  him,  we 
should  almost  conclude  that  the  sole  use  of  the  Willow  was  to 
weave  garlands  for  jilted  lovers,  male  and  female.  It  was 
probably  with  reference  to  this  that  Shakespeare  represented 
poor  mad  Ophelia  hanging  her  flowers  on  the  "  Willow  tree 
ascaunt  the  brook  "  (No.  6),  and  it  is  more  pointedly  referred 
to  in  Nos.  2,  4,  .5,  7,  and  8.  The  feeling  was  expressed  in  a 
melancholy  ditty,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  popular  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  Desdemona  says  a  few  of  the 
first  verses  (No.  7),  and  which  concludes  thus  : — 

Come  all  you  forsaken  and  sit  down  by  me. 
He  that  plaineth  of  his  false  love,  mine's  falser  than  she ; 
The  Willow  wreath  weare  I,  since  my  love  did  fleet, 
A  garland  for  lovers  forsaken  most  meet. 

The  ballad  is  entitled  "The  Complaint  of  a  Lover  Forsaken 
of  His  Love — To  a  Pleasant  New  Tune,"  and  is  printed  iu  the 
"  Roxburgh  Ballads."  This  curious  connection  of  the  Willow 
with  forsaken  or  disappointed  lovers  stood  its  ground  for  a 
long  time.  Spenser  spoke  of  the  "  Willow  worue  of  forlorne 
paramoures,"  and  though  we  have  long  given  up  the  custom 
of  wearing  garlands  of  any  sort,  yet  many  of  us  can  recollect 
one  of  the  most  popular  street  songs,  that  was  heai-d  every- 
where, and  at  last  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  which 
began — 

All  round  my  hat  I  vears  a  green  WUIow 

In  token,  &c. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  many  that  this  melancholy  associ- 
ation with  the  Willow  ai'ose  from  its  biblical  associations  ;  and 
this  may  be  so,  though  all  the  references  to  the  Willow  that 
occur  in  the  Bible  are,  with  one  notable  exception,  connected 
with  jojfulness  and  fertility.  The  one  exception  is  the  plain- 
tive wail  in  the  137th  Psalm  :  — 

By  the  streams  of  Babel,  there  we  sat  down. 

And  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion. 

On  the  Willows  among  the  rivers  we  hung  our  harps. 

And  this  one  record  has  been  suificient  to  alter  the  emblematic 
character  of  the  Willow — this  one  incident  has  made  the 
Willow  an  emblem  of  the  deepest  of  sorrows,  namely,  sorrow 
for  sin  found  out,  and  visited  with  its  due  punishment.  From 
that  time  the  Willow  appesTS  never  again  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  feelings  of  gladness.  Even  among  heathen 
nations,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  it  was  a  tree  of  evil 
omen,  and  was  employed  to  make  the  torches  carried  at 
funerals.  Our  own  poets  made  the  Willow  the  symbol  of 
despairing  woe"  (Johns).  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
the  tree  referred  to  in  the  Psalms,  the  Weeping  Willow  (Salix 
babylonica),  which  by  its  habit  of  growth  is  to  us  so  suggestive 
of  crushing  sorrow,  was  quite  unknown  in  Europe  till  a  very 
recent  period.  "  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  as  in  Palestine,  and  also 
in  North  Africa,"  but  it  was  only  introduced  into  England 
during  the  last  century,  and  then  in  a  curious  way.  "  Many 
years  ago,  the  well-known  poet,  Alexander  Pope,  who  resided 
at  Twickenham,  received  a  basket  of  Figs  as  a  present  from 
Turkey.  The  basket  was  made  of  the  supple  branches  of  the 
Weeping  Willow,  the  very  same  species  under  which  the  cap- 
tive Jews  sat  when  they  wept  by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  The 
poet  valued  highly  the  small  and  tender  twigs  associated  with 
so  much  that  was  interesting,  and  he  untwisted  the  basket, 
and  planted  one  of  the  branches  in  the  ground.  It  had  some 
tiny  buds  upon  it,  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  rear  it,  as 
none  of  this  species  of  Willow  was  known  in  England.  Hap- 
pily the  Willow  is  very  quick  to  take  root  and  grow.  The 
little  branch  soon  became  a  tree,  and  drooped  gracefully  over 
the  river,  iu  the  same  manner  that  its  race  had  done  over  the 
waters  of  Babylon.  From  that  one  branch  all  the  Weeping 
Willows  in  England  are  descended."    (Kirby's  Trees). 

There  is  probably  no  tree  that  contributes  so  largely  to  the 
conveniences  of  English  life  as  the  Willow.  Putting  aside  its 
uses  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  cricket  bats,  we 
may   safely  say  that  the  most  fjcantily-furnished   house   can 
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boast  of  some  article  of  Willow  manufacture  in  the  shape  of 
baskets.  British  basket-making  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
oldest  national  manufacture ;  it  is  the  manufacture  of  which 
we  have  the  earliest  record  of  the  value  placed  on  British 
work.  British  baskets  were  imported  to  Rome,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  baskets  were  unknown  in  Rome  until 
they  were  introduced  from  Britain — for  with  the  article  of 
import  came  the  name  also,  and  the  British  "  basket "  became 
the  Latin  "  bascauda."  We  have  curious  evidence  of  the  high 
value  attached  to  these  baskets.  Juvenal  describes  Catullus 
in  fear  of  shipwreck  throwing  overboard  his  moat  precious 
treasures — "  precipitare  volens  etiam  pulcherrima,"  and  among 
these  "  pulcherrima"  he  mentions  "  baseaudas."  Martial  bears 
a  still  higher  testimony  to  the  value  set  on  "  British  baskets," 
reckoning  them  among  the  many  rich  gifts  distributed  at  the 
Saturnalia — 

Barbara  depiotis  veni  bascauda  Britannia. 

Sed  me  jam  vult  dicere  Roma  suam.  Booh  xiv.,  99. 

Many  of  the  Willows  make  handsome  shrubs  for  the  garden, 
for  besides  those  that  grow  into  large  trees,  there  are  many  that 
are  low  shrubs,  and  some  so  low  as  to  be  fairly  called  carpet 
plants.  Salix  Reginae  is  one  of  the  most  silvery  shrubs  we 
have,  with  very  narrow  leaves  ;  S.  lanata  is  almost  as  silvery, 
but  with  larger  and  woolly  leaves,  and  makes  a  very  pretty 
object  when  grown  on  rockwork  near  water ;  S.  rosmarinifolia  ia 
another  desirable  shrub,  and  among  the  lower-growing  species, 
the  following  will  grow  well  on  rockwork,  and  completely 
clothe  the  surface : — S.  alpina,  S.  Grahami,  S.  retusa,  S.  ser- 
pyllifolia,  and  S.  reticulata.  They  are  all  easily  cultivated  and 
are  quite  hardy. 

Woodbine  (see  Honeysuckle). 
Wormwood. 

(1)  Rosalind.    To  weed  tbis  Wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain. 

Love's  Lahour's  Lost,  act  v.,  so.  2. 

(2)  Nv/rse.        For  I  bad  then  laid  Wormwood  to  my  dug. 

Wben  it  did  taste  tbe  Wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool. 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  act  i.,  sc.  3. 

(3)  Hamlet.  That's  Wormwood. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

Wormwood  is  the  product  of  many  species  of  Artemisia,  a 
family  consisting  of  180  species,  of  which  we  have  four  in 
England.  The  whole  family  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  all  parts  of  the  plant,  so  that  "  as  bitter  as 
Wormwood  "  is  one  of  the  oldest  proverbs.  The  plant  was 
named  Artemisia  from  Artemis,  the  Greek  name  of  Diana,  and 
for  this  reason : — "  Verily  of  these  three  Worts  which  we 
named  Artemisias,  it  is  said  that  Diana  should  find  them,  and 
delivered  their  powers  and  leechdom  to  Chiron  the  Centaur, 
who  first  from  these  Worts  set  forth  a  leechdom,  and  he  named 
these  Worts  from  the  name  of  Diana,  Artemis,  that  is,  Arte- 
misias "  ("  Herbarium  Apulsei " — -Cockayne's  translation).  The 
Wormwood  was  of  very  high  reputation  in  medicine,  and  is 
thus  recommended  in  the  Stockholm  MS.  :^ 

Lif  man  or  woman,  more  or  lesse 
In  his  bead  have  gret  siclinesse 
Or  grniance  or  any  werking 
Awoyne  he  take  wt.  owte  lettyng 
It  is  called  Sowthernwode  also 
And  bony  eteys  et  spurge  stamp  yer  to 
And  late  hy  yis  drunk,  fastined  drinky 
.   And  his  bed  werk  away  scball  synkyn. 

But  even  in  Shakespeare's  time  this  high  character  had 
somewhat  abated,  though  it  was  still  used  for  all  medicines  in 
which  a  strong  bitter  was  recommended.  But  its  chief  use 
seems  to  have  been  as  a  protection  against  insects  of  all  kinds, 
who  might  very  reasonably  be  supposed  to  avoid  such  a  bitter 
food.     This  is  Tusser's  advice  about  the  plant — 

While  Wormwood  bath  seed  get  a  handful  or  twain 
To  save  against  March,  to  make  flea  to  refrain ; 
Where  chamber  is  sweeped  and  Wormwood  is  shown. 
No  flea,  for  his  life,  dare  abide  to  be  known. 
What  savour  is  better,  if  physic  be  true, 
For  places  infected  than  Wormwood  or  Rue  ? 
It  is  as  a  comfort  for  heart  and  the  brain, 
And  therefore  to  have  it,  it  is  not  in  vain. 

July's  Hasiandry. 


This  quality  was  the  origin  of  the  names  Mug  wort  and 
Wormwood.  Its  other  name  (in  the  Stockholm  MS.  above), 
Avoyne  or  Averoyne  is  a  corruption  of  the  specific  name  of 
one  of  the  species,  A.  Abrotanum.  Southernwood  is  the  south- 
ern Wormwood,  i.e.,  the  foreign,  as  distinguished  from  the 
native  plant.  The  modern  name  for  the  same  species  is  Boy's 
Love,  or  Old  Man.  The  last  name  may  have  come  from  its 
hoary  leaves,  though  other  explanations  are  given  :  the  other 
name  is  given  to  it,  according  to  Dr.  Prior,  "  for  an  ointment 
made  with  its  ashes  being  used  by  young  men  to  promote  the 
growth  of  a  beard."  There  is  good  authority  for  this  deri- 
vation, but  I  think  the  name  may  have  been  given  for  other 
reasons.  "Boy's  Love"  is  one  of  the  most  favourite  cottage 
garden  plants,  and  it  eaters  largely  into  the  rustic  language  of 
flowers.  No  posy  presented  by  a  young  man  to  his  lass  is 
complete  without  Boy's  Love  ;  and  it  is  an  emblem  of  fidelity, 
at  least  it  was  so  once.  So  Sir  Francis  de  Sales  applied  it — ■ 
"  To  love  in  the  midst  of  sweets,  little  children  could  do  that ; 
but  to  love  in  the  bitterness  of  Wormwood  is  a  sure  sign  of 
our  affectionate  fidelity." 

In  England  Wormwood  has  almost  fallen  into  complete  dis- 
use ;  but  in  Prance  it  is  largely  used  in  the  shape  of  Absinthe. 
As  a  garden  plant.  Tarragon,  which  is  a  species  of  Worm- 
wood, will  claim  a  place  in  every  herb  garden,  and  there  are  a 
few,  such  as  A.  sericea,  A.  cana,  and  A.  alpiua,  which  make 
pretty  shrubs  for  the  rockwork. 

Yew. 

(1)  Sonij.  My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  Yew, 

Oh  !  prepare  it. 

Twelfth  Night,  actii.,  se.  4. 

(2)  3)'cJ  Witch.  Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  Yew, 

Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse. 

Maclietli,  act  iv.,  so.  1. 

(3)  Scroop.     Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 

Of  double-fatal  Yew  against  thy  state. 

Richard  11.,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

(4)  Tamora.      But  straight  they  told  me  they  would  bind  me  here 

Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  Yew. 

Titus  Androniciis,  act  ii.,  sc.  3. 

(5)  Paris.     Under  you  Yew  trees  lay  thee  all  along, 

Holding  thine  ear  close  to  tbe  hollow  ground  j 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread 
(Being  loose,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves) 
But  thou  sbalt  hear  it. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  v  ,  sc.  3. 

(6)  Baltliasar,      As  I  did  sleep  under  this  Yew  tree  here, 

I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought. 

And  that  my  master  slew  him.  Ibidj. 

The  Yew,  though  undoubtedly  an  indigenous  British  plant, 
has  not  a  British  name.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Iva,  and  "  under  this  name  we  find  the  Yew  so  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  Ivy  that,  as  dissimilar  as  are  the  two  trees, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  names  are  in  their  origin 
identical."  So  says  Dr.  Prior,  and  he  proceeds  to  give  a  lono- 
and  very  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  The 
connection  of  Tew  with  iva  and  Ivy  is  still  shown  in  the 
French  if,  the  German  eibe,  and  the  Portuguese  iva.  Yew 
seems  to  be  quite  a  modern  form ;  in  the  old  vocabularies  the 
word  is  variously  spelt  iw,  ewe,  eugh-tre,  haw-tre,  new-tre,  ew, 
and  iw. 

The  connection  of  the  Tew  with  churchyards  and  funerals  is 
noticed  by  Shakespeare  in  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6,  and  its  celebrated 
connection  with  English  how-making  in  No.  3,  where  "  doubly- 
fatal  "  may  probably  refer  to  its  noxious  qualities  when  livino- 
and  its  use  for  deadly  weapons  afterwards.  These  noxious 
qualities,  joined  to  its  dismal  colour,  and  to  its  constant  use  in 
churchyards,  caused  it  to  enter  into  the  supposed  charms  and 
incantations  of  the  quacks  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet  Gerarde 
entirely  denies  its  noxious  qualities  : — "  They  say  that  the 
fruit  thereof  being  eaten  is  not  onely  dangerous  and  deadlv 
unto  man,  but  if  birds  do  eat  thereof  it  causeth  them  to  cas't 
their  feathers  and  many  times  to  die — all  which  I  dare  boldly 
afHrme  is  altogether  untrue;  for  when  I  was  yong  and  went  to 
schoole,  divers  of  my  schoolefellowes,  and  likewise  my  selfe 
did  eat  our  fils  of  the  berries  of  this  tree,  and  have  not  only 
slept  under  the  shadow  thereof,  but  among  the  branches  also 
without  any  hurt  at  all,  and  that  not  at  one  time  but  many 
times."    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Tew  berries  are  quite 
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harmless,  and  I  fiad  them  forming  an  element  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  recipe,  which  may  be  worth  quoting  as  an  example  oE 
the  medicines  to  which  our  forefathers  submitted.  It  is  given 
in  a  leech  book  of  the  tenth  century  or  earlier,  and  is  thus 
translated  by  Cockayne : — -"If  a  man  is  in  the  water  elf  dis- 
ease, then  are  the  nails  of  his  hand  livid,  and  the  eyes  tearful, 
and  he  will  look  downwards.  Give  bim  this  for  a  leechdom  : 
Bverthroat,  cassnck,  the  netherward  part  of  fane,  a  yew  berry, 
lupin,  helenium,  a  head  of  marsh  mallow,  fen  mint,  dill,  lily, 
attorlothe,  pulegium,  marrubium,  dock,  elder,  fel  terriB,  worm- 
wood, strasvbery  leaves,  consolida ;  pour  them  over  with  ale, 
add  holy  water,  sing  this  charm  over  them  thrice  (here  follows 
some  long  charms  which  I  need  not  extract) ;  these  charms  a 
man  may  sing  over  a  wound"  (Leech  Book,  iii.,  63i. 

I  need  say  little  of  the  uses  of  the  Yew  wood  in  furniture, 
nor  of  the  many  grand  specimens  which  are  scattered  through- 
out the  churchyards  of  England,  except  to  say  that  "  the 
origin  of  planting  Tew  trees  in  churchyards  is  still  a  subject 
of  considerable  perplexity.  As  the  Yew  was  of  such  great 
importance  in  war  and  field  sports  before  the  use  of  gunpowder 
was  known,  perhaps  the  parsons  of  parishes  were  required  to 
see  that  the  churchyard  was  capable  of  supplying  bows  to  the 
males  of  each  parish  of  proper  age ;  but  in  this  case  we  should 
scarcely  have  been  left  without  some  evidence  on  the  matter. 
Others  again  state  that  the  trees  in  question  were  intended 
solely  to  furnish  branches  for  use  on  Palm  Sunday,  while  many 
suppose  that  the  Yew  was  naturally  selected  for  planting 
around  churches  on  account  of  its  emblematic  character,  as 
expressive  of  the  solemnity  of  death,  while,  from  its  perennial 
verdure  and  long  duration,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  pattern 
of  immortality  "  ("  Penny  Magazine,"  18-i3). 

A  good  list  of  the  largest  and  oldest  Yews  in  England  will 
be  found  in  Loudon's  "  Arboretum." 

The  following  was  omitted  in  its  proper  place  : — 

Pinks. 

Romeo.    A  most  courteous  exposition. 

MercAitio.    Nay,  I  am  the  very  Pink  of  courtesy. 

Borneo.    Pink  for  flower. 

Mercutio.    Right. 

Boyneo.    Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

The  Pink  or  Pincke  was,  as  now,  the  name  of  the  smaller 
sorts  of  Carnations,  and  was  generally  applied  to  the  single 
sorts.  It  must  have  been  a  very  favourite  flower,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  phrase  "  Pink  of  courtesy,"  which  means 
courtesy  carried  to  its  highest  point;  and  from  Spenser's  pretty 
comparison — 

Her  lovely  eyes  like  Pincks  but  newly  spred. 

"Amoretti" — Sonnet  G-t. 

The  name  has  a  curious  history.  It  is  not,  as  most  of  us 
would  suppose,  derived  from  the  colour,  but  the  colour  gets  its 
name  from  the  plant.  The  name  (according  to  Dr.  Prior) 
comes  through  PinkiifeH  (German),  from  Pentecost,  and  so 
was  originally  applied  to  one  species — the  Whitsuntide  Gilli- 
fiower.  From  this  it  was  applied  to  other  species  of  the  same 
family.  It  is  certainly  "  a  curious  accident,"  as  Dr.  Prior 
observes,  "that  a  word  that  originally  meant  '  fiftieth'  should 
come  to  be  successively  the  name  of  a  festival  of  the  Church, 
of  a  flower,  of  an  ornament  in  muslin  called  pinl-inr!,  of  a 
colour,  and  of  a  sword-stab."  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in 
three  of  its  senses.     First,  as  applied  to  a  colour — 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  Vine, 
Plurapy  Bacchus  with  Pink  eyne. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ii.,  so.  7. 

Second,  as  applied  to  dress  in  Romeo's  person — 

Then  is  my  pump  well  flowered. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 
i.e.,  well  pinked.     And  thirdly — 

There's  a  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  near  him,  that  railed  npon 
me  till  her  Pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head. 

Henry  VIII.,  act  v.,  so.  3. 

And  as  applied  to  the  flotver  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  He 
also  uses  it  in  another  sense — 

This  Pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers; 
Clap  on  more  sail — pursue  ! 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.,  sc.  7. 


where  Pink  means  a  small  country  vessel  often   mentioned 
under  that  name  by  writers  of  that  date. 

"The  Dismal  Yew"  concludes  the  list  of  Shakespeare's 
plants  and  the  first  part  of  my  proposed  subject,  and  while  I 
hope  that  those  readers  of  The  Garden  who  may  have  gone 
with  me  so  far  have  met  with  some  things  to  interest  them,  I 
think  they  will  also  agree  with  me  that  gardening  and  the  love 
of  flowers  is  not  altogether  the  modern  accomplishment  that 
many  of  our  gardeners  now  fancy  it  to  be.  Here  are  more 
than  180  names  of  plants  in  one  writer,  and  that  writer  not  at 
all  writing  on  horticulture,  but  only  mentioning  plants  and 
flowers  in  the  most  incidental  manner  as  they  happened 
naturally  to  fall  in  his  way.  I  should  doubt  if  there  be  any 
similar  instance  in  any  modern  English  writer,  and  feel  very 
sure  that  there  is  no  such  instance  in  any  modern  English 
dramatist.  It  shows  how  familiar  gardens  and  flowers  were  to 
Shakespeare,  and  that  he  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
for  observing  his  favourites  (for  most  surely  he  was  fond  of 
flowers),  not  only  in  their  wild  and  native  homes,  but  in  the 
gardens  of  farmhouses  and  parsonages,  country  houses,  and 
noblemen's  stately  pleasaunces.  The  quotations  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  from  the  early  writers  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  down  to  gossiping  old  Gerarde,  the  learned  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  and  that  excellent  old  gardener  Parkinson, 
all  show  the  same  thing,  that  the  love  of  flowers  is  no  new 
thing  in  England,  still  less  a  foreign  fashion,  but  that  it  is 
innate  in  us,  a  real  instinct,  that  showed  itself  as  strongly  in 
our  forefathers  as  in  ourselves ;  and  while  we  can  show  that 
such  men  as  Shakespeare  and  Lord  Bacon  (to  mention  no 
others)  were  almost  proud  to  show  their  knowledge  of  plants 
and  love  of  flowers,  we  can  say  that  such  love  and  knowledge 
is  thoroughly  manly  and  English. 

In  the  inquiry  into  Shakespeare's  plants  I  have  entered  some- 
what largely  into  the  etymological  history  of  the  names.  I  have 
been  tempted  into  this  by  the  personal  interest  I  feel  in  the 
history  of  plant  names,  and  I  hope  it  may  not  have  been  unin- 
teresting to  my  readers  ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  part  of  the 
subject  could  have  been  passed  by,  for  I  agree  with  Johnstone 
— "  That  there  is  more  interest  and  as  much  utility  in  settling 
the  nomenclature  of  our  pastoral  bards  as  that  of  old  herbalists 
and  dry-as-dust  botanists  "  ("  Botany  of  the  Eastern  Border.") 
I  have  also  at  times  entered  into  the  botany  and  physiology  of 
the  plants ;  this  may  have  seemed  needless  to  some,  but  I  have 
thought  that  such  notices  were  often  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  plants  named,  and  again  I  shelter  myself 
under  the  authority  of  a  favourite  old  author — "  Consider 
(gentle  readers)  what  sbiftes  he  shall  be  put  unto,  and  how 
rawe  ho  must  needs  be  in  the  explanation  of  metaphors, 
resemblances,  and  comparisons,  that  is  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  herbs  and  plants  from  whence  their  similitudes  be  taken,  for 
the  inlightening  and  garnishing  of  sentences "  (Newton's 
"  Herball  for  the  Bible.") 

I  have  said  that  my  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  first,  the  plants  and  flowers  named  by  Shakespeare ; 
second,  his  knowledge  of  gardens  and  gardening.  The  first 
part  is  now  concluded,  and  I  go  to  the  second  part,  which  will 
be  very  much  shorter,  and  which  may  be  better  entitled  "  The 
Garden-craft  of  Shakespeare."  H.  N.  Ella.combe. 


Liandscape  Gardening. — The  accompanying  plan  is  one  that  has 
been  specially  taken  for  us,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  garden 
round  the  Tear  St.  Jacques,  planted  as  it  ia  during  the  present  year. 
For  a  town  garden  it  has  considerable  merit,  mainly  in  the  bold 
variety  of  its  contenta,'which  remove  it  at  once  from  the  too-numerous 
gardens  with  a  few  common  trees  and  a  few  common  flowers  only. 
It  has  also  some  faults,  which  might  be  easily  avoided  in  similar 
oases.  The  masses  or  beds  of  flowers  are  sometimes  too  large, 
thongh  they  are,  as  they  ought  always  to  be,  simple  in  outline.  The 
walks  are  too  numerous ;  a  bold  walk  around  and  one  round  the 
tower  would  have  sufficed  for  all  needs,  and  allowed  much  more 
space,  affording  fuller  opportunities  for  a  more  favourable  dispo. 
sition  of  the  ground.  The  walk  that  passes  by  the  Red-leaved  Peach 
and  cuts  a  long  plot  in  two  is  particularly  objectionable,  and  quite 
needless.     The  details  of  the  planting  are  printed  in  the  plan. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

NOTES  ON  THE  POTATO  CROP  OP  1876. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  results  of  twenty  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  grown  in  a  good  soil— sandy  loam— at  Marnham, 
East  Notts,  in  1876,  and  may  be  of  some  use  for  comparison 
with  the  crop  now  being  lifted  (of  which,  I  fear,  a  woful 
account  will  have  to  be  given).  The  Table  is  further  intended 
to  show  the  effect  of  change  of  seed,  in  the  case  of  Nos.  9,  10, 
11, 12,  and  17,  and  with  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  11,  the  result  of 
wider  and  nearer  distances  in  planting.  Nos.  1,  2,  ">,  7,  8,  14, 
1.5,  16, 18,  and  10,  and  all  marked  (a)  were  grown  from  my  own 
seed,  carefully  picked,  thoroughly  ripened,  and  very  even  ; 
those  marked  (h)  were  from  seed  grown  in  a  neighbouring 
garden  (a  light  soil  but  very  inferior  tu  my  own),  from  seed 
supplied  by  ine  in  1875 ;  Late  Rose  (c)  was  from  a  friend's 
garden  (from  seed  I  had  given  him  in  1875),  a  good,  strong 
loam,  but  where  the  Potatoes  are  frequently  heavily  hit  with 
disease;  Nos.  4,6,6,13,  and  20,  were  altogether  new  seed. 
None  of  the  varieties  had  been  grown  in  this  garden  for  more 
than  four  years  withoat  a  change  of  seed.  The  early  varieties 
were  planted  6  in.  deep  (Nos.  1,  4,  and  9),  the  rest  7  in.  deep. 


ViUlETIES. 

Seed. 

Ceop. 

No 

Wgt. 

No.  of^  Dist. 

apart. 

When 

Wgt.  in  lbs 

in  lbs. 

sets. 

Rorrs 
ft.  in. 

Sets 
ft.  in. 

lifted. 

Good. 

Disd. 

1 

Racehorse       

3i 

SB 

2    0 

0    9 

July 

32i 

_ 

a 

Ashleaf  Kidney 

36 

,, 

,, 

44 



3 

Bresee'B  King  of  the  Earlies 

,, 

30 

„ 

0  10 

37J 

— 

4, 

Mona's  Pride 

jj 

44 

,, 

,, 

37J 



6 

Compton's  Surprise  .. 

2S 

2    6 

1    0 

Aug. 

24 

— 

6 

Snowflake       

2J 

24 

,, 

,, 

32J 

— 

1^               

u 

12 

4    0 

1    3 

18} 

— 

7 

Early  Vermont         

34 

22 

,, 

„ 

67.; 



,, 

22 

2    6 

1     0 

36J 

— 

8 

Climax 

, 

21 

4    0 

1    3 

60} 



,,       

3 

22 

2     6 

1    0 

27* 

— 

n 

Myatt'8  Ashleat  (") 

w 

n 

15 
16 

0  10 

121 
11 

— 

10 

Early  Rose  (a)          

\b)          

35 

26 

i"o 

355 

— 

,j 

26 

,, 

48 

— 

11 

Late  Rose  («) 

(<■) 

•■ 

18 
22 

4"o 

1    3 
ti 

m 

705 

— 

(o) 

J, 

23 

2  "6 

1     0 

35 

— 

(i) 

26 

,, 

33 



12 

Bresee'B  Prolific  (u) 

(4) 

n 

13 
12 

Sept. 

lOJ 

115 

— 

13 

Brownell's  Beauty 

34 

24 

,, 

27 

— 

14 

King  of  Potatoes      

0 

46 

>> 

Oct. 

38 

— 

16 

Waterloo  Kidney     

7 

61 

44 

.1 

16 

White  Don       

3i 

26 

,, 

36 

—  - 

17 

Oxfordshire  Kidney  (a)     ... 

lot 

76 

„ 

875 

35 

(*)     ... 

3i 

36 

l> 

49 

t 

18 

Model 

,, 

25 

235 

1 

19 

Lapstone        

2 

15 

,, 

145 

— 

20 

Hundredfold  Fluke 

4 

33 

., 

14th 

365 

— 

and  none  were  earthed  up  at  all.  The  ground  was  scarcely 
manured  with  anything  after  the  previous  crops ;  what  was 
used  was  chiefly  the  ash  from  a  slowly-burnt  garden  fire.  The 
disease,  as  the  Table  shows,  was  merely  nominal,  and  I  attri- 
bute this  to  a  great  extent  to  the  absence  of  anything  like 
fresh  or  strongly  stimulating  manure,  which,  though  un- 
doubtedly increasing  the  yield,  renders  the  crop  much  more 
liable  to  the  disease  as  well  as,  in  my  opinion,  tending  greatly 
to  weaken  the  constitution  of  the  Potato.  The  season  was  by 
no  means  a  very  favourable  one — dry  and  hot  to  nearly  the 
end  of  August,  then  unduly  "wet  the  rest  of  the  season, 
especially  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October. 
This  caused  much  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  generally,  and 
with  all  late  Potatoes,  excessive  supertuberation.  I  had  a  few 
late  sorts  which  produced  heavy  crops,  but  so  spoiled  by  super- 
tuberation, that  I  could  take  uo  account  of  the  yield.  Among 
these  also  there  was  more  disease,  but  still  not  to  any  extent ; 
but  experience  seems  very  plainly  to  prove  that  it  pays  best  to 
grow  such  varieties  as  mature  early,  by  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September,  especially  as  there  are  now  several 
heavy  cropping  sorts,  though  not  equal  in  all  respects  to  some 
of  our  old  late  Potatoes.  With  such  springs  as  we  now  so 
often  have,  it  seems  impossible  to  secure  the  advantages  that 
■we  used  to  think  were  gained  by  early  planting.  All  Pota- 
toes that  were  above  ground  as  late  as  even  the  middle  of  May, 
■were  this  year  very  seriously  injured,  at  least   in   this  dis- 


trict.  With  regard  to  change  of  seed,  all  will  agree  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  fresh  seed  as  often  as  possible,  provided  it 
can  be  obtained  of  as  good  quality  as  the  home-grown,  and  I 
have  not  found  this  as  easy  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  connection 
with  this  point  I  think  the  system  of  encouraging  (with  new 
varieties  especially)  unnatural  production  by  the  offer  of 
prizes  for  the  highest  yield  from  a  given  c^uantity  of  seed,  as 
bad  a  plan  as  could  well  be  devised.  The  conditions  of  growth 
all  tend  to  the  weakening  of  the  Potato,  and  the  result 'is  seed 
of  a  very  poor  quality.  I  can  only  attribute  to.  this  cause  the 
comparative  failure  of  Compton's  Surprise  and  Brownell's 
Beauty  (Nos.  5  and  13  in  the  Table)  which  I  grew  for  the  flr.st 
time  last  year  from  newly  imported  seed.  They  were  planted 
on  a  carefully  prepared  and  fresh  piece  of  ground,  on  which 
no  Potatoes  had  been  grown  since  1872,  and  the  crop  was  vei'y 
poor  in  quantity  and  indifferent  in  quality,  yielding  less  than, 
eight-fold,  while  Late  Rose  (c)  from  seed  which  had  only  had  one 
year's  change  from  my  own  ground,  yielded  over  twenty-fold. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  Table  that  in  the  case  of  No.  9  the  yield 
was  slightly  in  favour  of  my  own  seed,  but  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  the  soil  on  which  all  the  seed  marked  (h)  wa;s 
grown  is  very  inferior  to  my  own,  and  in  this  case  the  seed 
was  not  as  well  sprouted.  With  regard  to  the  distance  apart 
of  rows  and  sets  the  advantage  of  giving  plenty  of  room  is 
very  marked,  especially  in  the  case  of  Nos.  7,  8,  and  11  (c)  and 
(h),  and  when  the  rows  are  4  ft.  apart,  the  ground  is  .not  all 
occupied  by  Potatoes,  a  row  of  Greens  be  set  between  each  row 
of  Potatoes,  and  they,  too,  give  a  proportionately  heavy  return 
for  the  abundance  of  room  in  which  they  revel.  I  have  tried 
giving  more  space  still,  but  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  above  is  about  the  happy  medium.  E.  C. 


Over-ripe  Seed  Potatoes. — The  term  "  over-ripe,"  as  applied 
to  seed  Potatoes,  is  wholly  a  mistate,  for  no  seed  tuber  will  germinate 
and  produce  a  plant  until  it  is  thorooghly  ripe — that  is,  the  germin. 
ating  organs  perfectly  matured  ;  and  this  maturity  only  results  from 
long  keeping.  When  a  tuber  is  fit  and  starts  its  eyes  into  growth  it 
is  ripe  as  a  seed  tuber,  and  not  before.  Over.ripe  tubers  must,  like 
over. ripe  Apples,  be  rotten,  or  tending  to  that  stage.  It  is  equally 
absurd  to  assert  that  seed  Potatoes,  lifted  before  the  haulm  has 
decayed  or  ripened,  are  better  for  seed  than  are  those  that  have 
remained  longer  in  the  ground  ;  the  stirongest  Potato  plants  invariably 
come  from  sets  that  have  never  been  lifted,  but  have  remained  in 
the  ground  the  entire  winter.  The  danger  that  follows  upon  lifting 
Potatoes  for  seed  too  early  is,  that  the  sooner  they  are  lifted  the 
sooner  do  they  start  their  eye-buda  ;  and  this  is  an  undoubted  evil, 
as  it  should  at  all  times  be  the  aira  of  the  cultivator  to  keep  them  in 
check.  The  best  check  upon  this  form  of  precocity  is  to  allow  the 
tubers  to  remain  in  the  cool  soil  as  long  as  can  be  consistent  with 
safety  and  convenience,  and  then  the  eyes  will  remain  much  longer 
dormant.  There  is  a  common  form  of  belief  that  if  tubers  after  the 
haulm  is  dead  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil,  they  are  much  more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  disease  ;  I  hold  this  to  be  a  simple  error,  and 
not  supported  by  facts.  When  the  haulm  is  struck  the  tubers  are 
affected  more  or  less  almost  simultaneously,  and  even  if  got  up  at 
once,  the  affected  ones  will  rot  as  badly  in  the  store  as  in  the  ground, 
whilst  those  that  are  sound  in  either  case  will  remain  so. — A.  D. 


NOTES  AKD  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Origin  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.— I  am  not  wise  enough  to  decide 
who  invenied  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  but  this  I  can  vouch  for,  that  they  are 
found  growing  wild  and  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  this  section, 
where  none  have  ever  been  planted,  where  the  virgin  soil  has  never  been 
touched  by  plough  or  any  inaplement.  They  were  here  when  the  first  white 
settlers  arrived. — J.  M.  Millhe,  PeaJoti^,  Ifarion  Co, ^  Kansas,  in  "The  Rural 
New  Yorker." 

Herbs.— There  is  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  use  of  herbs  in  American 
and  EngUsh  cookery.  A  writer  in  the  current  "Quarterly  Review"  says  :— "  The 
fact  is,  French  cooks  and  French  gardeners  know  what  herbs  for  cooking  are. 
A  friend  of  ours  happened  to  be  in  a  country  house  the  other  day  where  there 
there  was  much  show,  little  science,  and  a  large  garden  kept  up  at  a  great 
expense.  At  luncheon  he  volunteered  to  make  a  fresh  salad,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  the  garden  to  gather  his  materials.  He  asked  for  Lettuce,  Chervil, 
Tarragon,  and  Borage  :  he  only  found  the  first.  It  is  to  the  jndiciotis  use  of 
herbs  that  French  cookery  owes  half  its  merit." 
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GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    MY    DIARY. 

By  W.  G.  PRAGNBLL. 

September  10. — Sowing  Red  and  White  Tarnip  Radishes. 
Shifting  a  few  Cinerarias  and  Primnlaa  into  pots  for  blooming  early. 
Patting  in  onttings  of  double  Petauias,  Lobelias,  and  Nierembergias. 
Catting  and  bottling  a  few  bunches  of  Blaok  Hamburgh  Grapes  left 
from  the  second  early  house,  and  removing  the  lights  off  the  same, 
in  order  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened.  Cutting  off  all  heads  of  Globe 
Artichokes  that  are  overgrown.  Removing  all  young  shoots  from 
Tomatoes,  in  order  to  expose  the  uuripeaed  fruit  to  the  sun,  and 
gathering  those  that  are  ripe  ;  also  removing  laterals  from  Vines, 
and  cutting  out  bad  berries  from  the  bunches.  Making  new  gravel 
walks  and  turning  old  ones.  Watering  newly-planted  Endive,  Let- 
tuce, and  Cabbage. 

Sept.  11. — Potting  Pelargoniums  which  have  been  struck  in  the 
open  ground.  Clearing  off  Strawberry  runners  from  permanent 
plants,  applying  a  good  coating  of  rotten  manure  between  the  rows 
and  forking  it  in.  Dutch  hoeing  amongst  Broccoli  and  all  other 
growing  crops,  to  kill  weeds  before  wet  weather  sets  in.  Planting 
all  spare  ground  with  Cabbage  plants  to  come  into  use  in  winter. 
Gathering  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jersey  Gratioli,  and  a  few  Marie 
Louise  Pears  for  dessert ;  also  Victoria  Plums  from  a  north  wall  for 
preserving.  Watering  the  Pines,  late-planted  Celery,  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans,  and  late  Peas. 

Sept,  18. — Potting  a  collection  of  Campanulas.  Covering  up 
dwarf  Beans  with  spare  lights  to  protect  them  from  early  frosts  and 
heavy  rains.  Roughly  digging  and  heavily  manuring  a  piece  of 
ground  lately  cleared  of  Peas  for  next  year's  Onions.  Earthing  up 
Celery  and  Oardoons.  Pruning  and  painting  the  early  Black  Ham. 
burgh  Vines  and  washing  the  woodwork  and  glass.  Emptying  old 
Mushroom. bed  and  turning  manure  for  another  one.  Pinching  off  all 
runners  from  Strawberries  in  pots.  Weeding  and  hoeing  amongst 
Asparagus. beds. 

Sept.  13. — Pricking  out  Blaok-seeded  Brown  Cos  and  Stanstead 
Park  Lettuce.  Thinning  out  Spinach  and  afterwards  hoeing  between 
the  rows.  Cutting  Grass  edgings  and  turning  gravel  walks  to  give 
them  a  fresh  appearance  for  the  winter.  Cutting  off  Strawberry 
runners  and  weeding  and  hoeing  between  the  plants.  Earthing 
up  Celery  whilst  the  soil  is  dry  and  friable.  Spawning  and  soiling 
Mushroom  bed.  Watering  the  Pines  all  through,  also  Lettuce  and 
Cauliflower  plants. 

Sept.  14. — Potting  off  cuttings  of  Coleus  and  Alternantheras. 
Putting  in  cuttings  of  Heliotropes  and  Pelargoniums.  Digging 
ground  for  Auguat.sown  Cabbage.  Clearing  off  Peas  and  cleaning 
the  ground  for  other  crops.  Thinning  Turnips.  Cleaning,  weeding, 
and  rolling  gravel  walks.  Stopping  all  laterals  on  Vines.  Placing 
stakes  to  Pines  which  are  in  fruit.  Tying  out  Chrysanthemums. 
Gathering  Yellow  Ingeatre,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Emperor 
Alexander  Apples ;  also  a  few  more  Marie  Louise  Pears  and  Toma. 
toes.     Watering  indoor  Peach  borders. 

Sept.  15. — Sowing  Chervil.  Thinning  out  Mignonette  in  pots  ; 
also  Lettuce  and  Endive  in  seed  beds.  Datch  hoeing  between  all 
Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  newly.planted  Lettuce  and  Endive. 
Looking  over  all  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  stopping  their  shoots 
where  required.  Renovating  manure  linings  round  frames.  Filling 
up  Grape  bottles  and  cutting  out  all  bad  berries  from  the  bunches. 
Fruit  in  use  for  dessert : — Pines,  Grapes,  'Melons,  Peaches,  Figs, 
Nectarines,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums. 
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By  THOMAS  BAINBS. 
Large-flowered  Pelargoniums,  cut  down  late,  will  have  now 
made  enough  growth  to  be  shaken  out  and  re.potted ;  treat  them 
similarly  to  the  earlier  plants  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  roots 
and  putting  them  into  6.in.  pots,  as  it  will  be  better  to  move  them 
into  others  an  inch  or  two  larger  later  on  than  to  place  them  at  once 
in  those  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Insert  them  in  a  pit  or  frame 
where  they  can  be  kept  comparatively  close  for  a  fortnight,  during 
which  time  syringe  overhead,  but  do  not  give  them  much  water  at 
the  roots. 

Lilies. — The  different  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  that  flowered 
late  should  be  supplied  with  water  so  long  as  the  foliage  keeps  green. 
L.  auratum  and  other  species,  the  tops  of  which  are  dead,  should 
have  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  slightly  moist  state. 


Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  &c. — See  that  all  soft.wooded 
plants,  such  as  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas,  that  are  in 
pits  and  frames,  are  free  from  aphides  ;  if  any  be  affected  with  this 
pest,  they  should  be  now  repeatedly  fumigated  or  dipped  in  Tobacco 
water,  so  as  to  have  them  clean  previously  to  getting  them  into  their 
winter  quarters.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  sown  about  the  end  of 
July,  will  shortly  be  ready  for  pricking  out ;  as  soon  as  they  are  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  handle  they  should  be  put  in  large  pans  thoroughly 
drained  and  filled  with  loam,  to  which  has  been  added  a  good  portion 
of  rotten  ihanure  and  sifted  leaf.soil  in  equal  parts,  and  sand  enough 
to  form  with  the  whole  a  light,  open  compost.  Insert  the  plants 
1|  in.  apart,  and  range  them  on  a  moist  surface,  such  as  a  broad  shelf 
or  flat  stage,  covered  with  coal  ashes  or  sand  ;  they  must  not  be  too 
far  from  the  glass,  or  they  will  get  drawn  up  weakly  through  tho 
winter.  If  possible  during  the  winter  they  should  be  in  a  tern, 
perature  of  from  40°  to  45°,  as  they  ought  to  keep  on  growing.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  leaves  1  in.  long,  let  them  be  transferred 
singly  into  3-in.  pots. 

Prim.ula8  sown  for  late  flowering  in  spring  should  now  be  moved 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Give  them  a  rich,  porous 
soil,  and  encourage  them  to  grow  freely  whilst  there  is  yet  a  con. 
siderable  amount  of  daylight,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass  in  the 
pit  or  house  they  occupy. 

Late  Vineries. — There  has  seldom  been  a  season,  especially  in 
the  north  of  the  kingdom,  when  Vines  that  were  not  assisted  in  the 
spring  with  any  fire,  heat  have  been  so  backward  as  they  are  this 
year  ;  this  not  alone  applies  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  but  what 
for  another  year  is  of  much  greater  importance — the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  which  in  many  places  with  late  Vines  is  far  from  being  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  In  houses  furnished  with  heating  apparatus,  the 
maturing  process  can  yet  be  effected,  but  no  time  should  be  lost,  as 
anything  to  be  done  in  this  way  must  be  accomplished  whilst  the 
leaves  are  green  and  in  a  condition  to  perform  their  functions. 
Whether  the  medium  for  heating  be  fines  or  hot- water  pipes,  I  should 
recommend  fires  at  once  being  lit,  and  kept  going  moderately  night 
and  day  until  the  wood  is  thoroughly  brown  and  hard,  with  air  on 
daring  the  day  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  a  little  on  continuously  through  the  night.  In  houses  not  pro. 
vided  with  heating  medium,  even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  the  unripened  state  of  the  wood  is  such  as  not  to  give 
assurance  of  a  crop  next  year,  as  in  many  places  I  have  noticed  that 
where  the  fruit  is  colouring,  the  wood  and  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves  have  not  attained  that  hard  brown  colour  so  desirable  in  the 
Vine,  even  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  In  houses  of  this  description 
nothing  can  be  done  except  to  use  every  available  ray  of  sun. heat, 
admitting  a  little  air  in  the  mornings  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes  upon 
the  glass,  increasing  it  more  or  leas  according  to  the  sun.heat  during 
the  day,  but  closing  the  house  still  earlier  in  the  afternoons  than  has 
previously  been  recommended,  in  order  to  keep  the  house  as  long  as 
possible  up  to  80°  or  90° ;  should  the  thermometer  indicate  even 
more  than  this  for  some  time  after  closing,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  as  dry  as  possible,  using  no  more  water  than  is 
necessary  for  such  few  plants  as  cannot  be  conveniently  moved  from 
the  house.  A  little  air  during  the  night  whilst  the  Grapes  are  ripening 
is  an  important  element  in  giving  colour,  but  in  this  exceptional 
season  in  houses  of  the  description  nnder  consideration,  where  the 
maturation  of  the  wood  is  so  far  from  completion,  I  should  recom. 
mend  that  no  air  be  given  after  the  house  is  shut  up  in  the  afternoon, 
as  it  will  be  much  better  to  sacrifice  something  in  the  colour  of  the 
fruit  than  to  run  the  chance  of  a  small  crop  next  year,  for  by  thus 
keeping  the  house  closed  through  the  night,  the  temperature  will 
necessarily  be  considerably  higher,  warmth  being  now  the  principal 
element  in  ripening  the  wood.  I  frequently  meet  amateurs,  even 
such  as  have  attained  some  experience  in  gardening  matters,  who 
entertain  very  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  ripening  of  Vines,  supposing 
that  abundance  of  air  without  warmth  will  effect  the  process ;  yet 
this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  latter  is  the  most  potent  and  indispen- 
sable agent. 

Peaclies. — Continue  to  give  plenty  of  air  to  Peaches  that  have 
been  forced,  and  alao  to  suoh  as  are  grown  under  glass  without  arcifi. 
cial  heat.  Now  that  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  leaves  may  have  a  good 
washing  with  the  garden  engine  to  free  the  foliage  from  any  insects, 
as  even  with  these  late  Peaches  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  leaves  in  a 
healthy  condition  as  long  as  possible.  Where  there  are  inside 
borders  these  will  necessarily  have  got  dry  through  withholding 
water  from  the  time  the  crop  began  to  ripen ;  a  good  soaking  should 
now  be  given,  as,  although  no  leaf  growth  is  going  on,  should  the 
roots  be  too  dry,  the  buds  for  next  year's  crop  will  not  attain  the 
requisite  plump  condition  before  the  leaves  fall. 

Shrubberies. — Where  any  evergreen  shrubs  have  to  be  moved, 
either  through  becoming  overcrowded,  or  where  additions  have  to  be 
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made,  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  carrying  out  the  work.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  will  considerably  influence  the  mode  of  procedure  with  any 
plants  that  have  attained  a  large  size  ;  in  strong,  adhesive  soils  that 
will  hold  together,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  with  good  balls,  these 
should  be  kept  intact  as  big  as  the  means  for  moving  them  will  allow, 
and  the  roots  beyond  such  balls  ought  to  have  the  soil  from  around 
them  carefully  removed  so  as  to  secure  as  great  a  length  as  possible, 
for  upon  the  amount  of  the  smaller  fibres  that  can  be  retained  will  in 
a  great  measure  depend  the  progress  the  shrubs  will  make  for  a  season 
or  two  after  removal.  In  all  cases  where  large  plants  of  this  descrip. 
tion  have  to  be  moved  the  holes  in  which  they  are  placed  must  be 
made  wide  enough  not  only  to  admit  the  ball,  but  also  to  allow  the 
roots  that  extend  beyond  it  to  be  laid  out  straight,  and  not  twisted 
round  in  the  unnatural  position  often  done  by  careless  planters.  As 
the  soil  is  being  filled  in,  the  roots  must  be  well  drenched  with  water ; 
if  this  be  given  now  in  sufficient  quantities  no  more  will  be  required, 
as  they  will  at  once  commence  to  grow.  In  light  ground  it  generally 
happens  that  very  little  soil  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  in  which  case 
it  is  still  more  imperative  that  as  great  a  length  of  root  as  possible 
be  secured.  Shrubs  that  have  attained  any  size  and  have  to  be  re. 
moved  in  such  soil  as  this  will  require  more  support  to  them  from  the 
winds  after  replanting  than  those  that  can  be  moved  with  a  good 
ball.  In  the  case  of  smaller  plants  that  are  to  be  shifted,  proceed  as 
recommended  for  the  larger  ones ;  with  these,  as  with  the  others, 
the  more  roots  that  are  retained  with  the  least  mutilation,  the  lees 
check  they  will  receive. 

Cabbages  sown  about  the  end  of  July  for  the  ensuing  spring 
crop  will  be  now  quite  large  enough  to  plant.  The  ground  for  these 
should  be  well  dug,  selecting  if  possible  a  piece  that  has  been  liber- 
ally enriched  for  the  preceding  crop,  in  which  case  no  manure  will 
be  required  ;  in  planting  give  more  or  less  room  according  to  the 
variety,  the  smaller.growing  kinds  will  do  if  the  rows  be  18. in. 
apart,  and  the  plants  be  placed  about  half  this  distance  asunder  in 
the  rows  ;  this  arrangement  will  allow  for  cutting  every  other  out  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  use.  This  should  be  done 
before  they  have  attained  nearly  the  size  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  crop.  Stronger.growing  varieties  should  be  allowed  2  ft.  betwixt 
the  rows;  but  the  distance  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows  recom- 
mended for  the  smaller  growers  will  be  sufficient  for  these. 

Onions. — There  is  no  spring-sown  vegetable  that  I  have  noticed 
which  has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  late  season  as  Onions  ;  these, 
even  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom,  are  so  fresh  and  green,  and  increas. 
ing  so  fast  in  size,  that  they  appear  as  if  they  would  keep  on  growing 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  month.  To  ensure  their  keeping,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  them  to  remain  until  they  are  fully  matured  ;  but 
they  must  not  bo  permitted  to  stand  too  long,  or  they  will  commence 
rooting  afresh,  which  seriously  injures  them. 

Salading. — A  little  American  Cress  and  Corn  Salad  should  now  be 
sown.  These  seeds  thrive  the  best  when  put  thinly  in  rows  10  in. 
or  12  in.  apart  ;  they  will  come  in  for  use  in  the  spring,  and  are 
very  handy  in  case  of  a  failure  in  Lettuce.  Where  salad  is  oontinu. 
onsly  in  demand,  a  little  more  Black-seeded  Cos  Lettuce  and  Green, 
curled  Endive  for  wintering  in  frames  should  be  sown ;  these  also 
will  come  in  for  use  in  the  spring. 


Thinning  Parsley. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  Parsley  to  prove 
itself  before  finally  thinning  it  out;  then  all  the  infirm  and  less 
curled  varieties  should  be  thinned  out,  and  only  the  best 
retained.  Some  prefer  to  sow  Parsley  broadcast  in  a  seed-bed,  and 
transplant  it  into  rows  afterwards ;  they  contend  that  not  only 
will  the  strain  be  truer  to  character,  but  that  it  will  come  better 
owing  to  being  transplanted.  There  may  be  something  in  this,  but 
so  also  is  there  in  the  assertion  of  those  who  disapprove  of  trans- 
planting, viz.,  that  it  causes  the  Parsley  to  run  sooner  to  seed  ;  for 
this  reason  those  who  wish  to  save  seeds  of  rather  good  strains  of 
Parsley  should  transplant  the  stock  intended  for  seed.  The  soil  best 
suited  for  Parsley  is  a  light  sandy  loam  on  a  rather  dry  bottom, 
enriched  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  charred  refuse, 
burnt  earth,  and  soot.  All  might  be  applied  if  available,  and  if  not, 
one  or  more  of  the  stimulants  named.  Charred,  refuse,  rough  wood- 
ashes,  and  soot  suit  Parsley  admirably.  The  leaves  and  stems  run 
up  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  curl  with  a  prodigality  of  verdure 
and  size  in  such  a  mixture  as  to  render  Parsley  as  unlike  as 
anything  well  could  be  to  the  common  Parsley  seen  in  ordinary 
kitchen  gardens.  A  loose  surface  is  also  favourable  to  its  free 
growth. — P. 

Radishes  for  Autumn  and  Winter  Use.— The  Black 
Spanish,  the  Chinese  Rose,  and  the  large  White  Californian,  may  be 
sown  now,  m  addition  to  the  French  Breakfast,  in  rich,  light  soil. 


Before  frost  comes  they  should  either  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  sand, 
or  the  bed  should  be  covered  with  dry  leaves  or  evergreen  branches. 
If  left  in  the  beds  snails  will  spoil  a  good  many  of  them  unless 
sharply  looked  after;  frequently  dusting  them  with  dry  wood  ashea 
will  stop  their  depredations  and  be  useful  in  other  ways.  The  large 
Californian  Radish,  when  better  known,  will  make  a  very  useful  addi. 
tion  to  winter  and  early  spring  salads  sliced  up  with  Beetroot,  &c. — 
E.  Hobday. 


A  GIGANTIC  PUFFBALL. 
TiiE  annexed  example  of  a  gigautio  Puffball  was  found  in  a 
garden  on  the  top  of  the  sand  cliffs  of  the  ballast  quarries  at 
Brith.  Ic  appeared  amongst  some  Currant  bushes,  where 
maoure  had  been  dug  in  freely  for  Vegetable  Marrows.  The 
speed  with  which  it  grew  is  as  remarkable  as  its  size,  attain- 
ing as  it  did  in  five  days  a  circumference  of  3  ft.  1  in.  It 
measured  1|  ft.  high,  and  weighed  8  lb.,  and  it  was  still  on 
the  increase  when  pulled  up,  having  grown  1  in.  in  girth 
during  the  previous  night.     Its  skm  was  bright  and  smooth, 


like  that  of  a  white  Mushroom,  but  drier.  It  was  attacked  by 
slugs,  which  were,  however,  kept  o2  it  by  means  of  a  circle 
of  lime  placed  round  it  as  soon  as  the  depredations  were 
perceived.  In  the  same  garden  there  was  also  another  speci- 
men of  this  fungus,  but  ic  did  not  grow  to  any  great  size,  its 
growth  being  probably  stopped  through  depredations  com- 
mitted by  slugs.  A.  Dawson. 


The  Kaiu  Tree. — The  Consul  of  the  United  States  of  Columbia  in  the 
Department  of  Loreto  (Peru)  has  written  from  Yurimaguas  to  President 
Prado,  informing  him  that  in  the  woods  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Moyobamba 
exists  a  tree  called  by  the  natives  Tamia-caspi  (Rain  tree),  which  poBsesses 
some  remarkable  qualities.  It  is  a  tree  about  50  ft.  high  when  at  maturity,  and 
of  about  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  has  the  property  of  absorbing  an 
immense  quantity  of  humidity  from  the  atmosphere,  which  it  concentrates 
and  subsequently  pours  forth  from  its  leaves  and  branches  in  a  shower,  and 
in  such  abundance  that  in  many  cases  the  ground  in  its  neighbourhood  is  con- 
verted into  a  perfect  bog.  It  possesses  this  curious  property  in  its  greatest 
degree  in  the  summer,  precisely  when  the  rivers  are  at  their  lowest,  and  water 
most  scarce  ;  and  the  writer  proposes  that  it  should  be  planted  in  the  more 
arid  regions  of  Peru,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists. 
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THE  FORMS  OF  FLOWERS* 
We  have  before  us  the  latest  addition  which  Mr.  Darwin  has 
made  to  his  already  voluminous  publications.  From  the  year 
1831,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  started  with  Capt. 
Fitzroy  as  naturalist  to  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  for  the  survey 
of  South  America  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe—  a 
voyage  which  is  commemorated  in  the  popular  Berberis  Darwini, 
a  plant  which  was  first  introduced  to  our  gardens  as  a  result 
of  this  expedition,  and  which  was  named  by  Sir  William  Hooker 
in  honour  of  its  discoverer — up  to  the  present  time  Mr. 
Darwin  has  been  ceaselessly  employed,  not  only  in  evolving 
and  strengthening  the  theory  with  which  his  name  is  popularly 
associated,  but  in  collecting  and  observing  facts,  and  in  publish- 
ing the  result  of  his  investigations.  It  is  not  only  the  evolu- 
tionist who  can  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  works ;  they  appeal  to  naturalists  of  every 
class  and  kind,  and  those  who  differ  most  from  his  theories  are 
the  first  to  admire  the  patience  and  perseverance  which  have 
been  displayed  in  the  accumulation  of  the  facts  upon  which 
these  theories  are  based.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  routine  work  which  our  great  naturalist  has  patiently  gone 
through  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  in  the  volume  now  before  us, 
he  casually  remarks  that  to  ascertain  one  fact  alone,  he  was 
"  compelled  to  count  under  the  microscope  above  20,000  seeds 
of  Lythrum  Salicaria  (the  Purple  Loosestrife),  and  from  this 
we  can  form  some  idea  of  his  energy  and  perseverance.  The 
various  points  connected  with  cross-fertilisation  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  were  fully  reviewed  and  considered  in  one  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  recent  volumes,  which  was  duly  noticed  in  these  pages. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  treats  of  the  differently  formed 
flowers  normally  produced  by  certain  species  of  plants,  either 
upon  the  same  individuals  or  upon  different  individuals  of  the 
same  species ;  and  these  differences  have,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  practical  bearings  which  concern  horticulturists  quite 
as  much  as  botanists. 

"  Florists  who  cultivate  the  Polyanthus  and  Auricula  have 
long  been  aware,"  says  Mr.  Dj,r»vin,  "  of  the  two  kinds  of 
flowers  [i.e.,  those  with  long  stamens  and  a  short  style,  and 
those  with  short  stamens  and  a  long  style],  and  they  call  the 
plants  which  display  the  globular  stigma  at  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla  '  pin-headed '  or  '  pin-eyed,'  and  those  which  display  the 
anthers  '  thrum-eyed.'  "  These  two  forms  he  calls  respectively 
the  long-styled  and  the  short-styled;  and  he  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  that  instead  of  affording  a  mere  instance  of 
variability,  as  had  been  supposed,  the  welfare  of  the  species 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  existence  of  these  two 
forms,  which  usually  occur  together  in  about  equal  quantity. 
By  numerous  and  careful  experiments  in  the  fertilisation  of 
Primroses  and  Cowslips  which  had  been  protected  from  the 
visits  of  insects,  the  natural  agents  by  means  of  which  cross- 
fertilisation  is  insured,  Mr.  Darwin  shows  most  distinctly 
"  that  the  long-styled  flowers  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the 
short-styled  yield  more  capsules,  especially  good  ones  [i.e., 
containing  more  than  one  or  two  seeds.l,  and  that  these  capsules 
contain  a  greater  proportional  weight  of  seeds  than  do  the 
flowers  of  the  long-styled  when  fertilised  with  pollen  from  a 
distinct  plane  of  the  same  form ; "  and  that  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  short-styled  flowers  if  fertilised  with  pollen  from 
the  long-styled  form,  and  so  clearly  is  this  established,  that  the 
term  '  legitimate  union  "  is  applied  to  the  former  method  of 
fertilisation,  while  the  union  of-  two  long-styled  or  two  short- 
styled  forms  is  styled  "  illegitimate."  It  needs  no  demonstration 
to  show  that  these  facts,  which  rest  on  unquestionable  evidence, 
have  a  very  important  aspect  for  growers,  not  only  of  Prim- 
roses and  Polyanthuses,  but  of  all  flowers  in  which  this  differ- 
ence of  form  is  observable,  for  the  principle  is  one  which  holds 
good  in  all  such  cases,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes. 
Mr.  Darwin  goes  into  the  question  of  the  specific  identity  of 
the  Cowslip,  Primrose,  and  Oxlip,  which  are  considered  by  some 
authors  to  be  merely  forms  of  one  and  the  same  species ;  he 
concludes  that  although  these  are  probably  descended  from  "  a 
common  primordial  form,"  they  are  now  as  fixed  in  character 

"The  Different  Forma  of  Flowers  or  Plants  of  the  Same  Species."  By  Charles 
Darwin,  M.A.,  F.E.S.    London:  Murray,  1877. 


as  many  others  which  are  universally  ranked  as  true  species, 
and  that  "  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  receive  distinct  specific 
names  as  have,  for  instance,  the  ass,  quagga,  and  zebra. 
In  speaking  of  the  Oxlip  it  must  be  understood  that  tie 
true  Oxlip  (Primula  elatior  of  Jacquin,  the  "  Bardfield  Oxlip 
of  English  writers)  is  intended.  Tliia  plant,  which  is  found  in 
England  onlv  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  north  of  Essex,  and  the 
west  of  Suffolk,  is,  as  all  who  have  grown  it  know,  a  most 
distinct  plant;  as  Mr.  Darwin  says,  it  differs  so  much  in 
general  appearance  from  the  common  Oxlip  that  no  one  accus- 
tomed to  see  both  forms  in  the  living  state  could  afterwards 
confound  them,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  any  one 
point  in  which  the  two  plants  differ,  except  that  in  the  true 
Oxlip  the  linear-oblong  capsules  are  as  long  as  the  calyx 
We  have  often  wondered  that  this  Bardfield  Oxlip  has  not 
become  more  popular  as  a  spring  garden  plant :  we  have 
been  the  means  of  introducing  it  to  two  gardens,  in  both  of 
which  it  grew  well  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  In  cultivation 
it  is  a  much  larger  plant  than  any  form  of  Primrose  or  Cow- 
slip, and  flowers  very  freely  somewhat  later  than  its  congeners. 
The  blossoms,  which  are  usually  described  as  inodorous,  have 
in  reality  a  very  peculiar  and  rather  unpleasant  smell,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Starch  or  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari  race- 
mosum),  while  those  of  the  common  Oxlip  have  a  Primrose- 
like scent.    The  common  Oxlip,  which  has  often  been  regarded 


Flowers  of  Primrose  sh  jwin;?  long-sfcyled  and  short-styled  form?. 

as  a  development  of  the  Primrose,  Mr,  Darwin  thinks  "  there 
can  be  no  doubt  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Cowshp  (P.  veris)  and 
the  Primrose  (P.  vulgaris),  as  has  been  surmised  by  several 
botanists.  It  is  probable  that  the  Oxlips  may  be  produced 
either  from  the  Cowslip  or  the  Primrose  as  the  seed-bearer, 
but  oftener  from  the  latter,  as  I  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 
stations  in  which  Oxlips  are  generally  found,  and  from  the 
Primrose  when  crossed  by  the  Oxlip  being  more  fertile  than 
conversely  the  Cowslip  by  the  Primrose.  The  hybrids  them- 
selves are  also  rather  more  fertile  when  crossed  with  the  Prim- 
rose than  with  the  Cowslip."  It  would  take  too  much  space 
to  go  into  Mr.  Darwin's  proofs  of  the  specific  distinctions  of  the 
Cowslip  and  the  Primrose,  but  their  comparative  infertility 
when  intercrossed,  and  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  evi- 
dence that  either  species  when  uncrossed  has  ever  given  birth 
to  the  other  species  or  to  any  intermediate  form,  are  strong 
evidences  in  favour  of  their  specific  rank.  The  Polyanthus  is 
shown  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Cowslip,  as  had  been  supposed 
by  some  authors,  though  others,  such  as  Martyn,  in  his  edition 
of  Miller's  "  Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  assigned  it  to  the  Prim- 
rose. 

The  practical  outcome  of  Mr.  Darwin's  observations  on  Prim- 
roses and  their  allies,  so  far  as  cultivators  wishing  to  raise 
seedlings  are  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  by  the  interbreeding 
of  a  "pin-eyed"  and  a  "thrum-eyed"  variety  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  fertile  seeds  is  to  be  obtained.  Many  other  species  of 
Primula  present  the  same  difference  of  form,  and  among  them 
the  Chinese  Primrose  (P.  sinensis),  as  well  as  the  Auricula 
and  the  favourite  P.  cortusoides,  and  to  them  the  same  rule 
applies.  The  pin-eyed  form  of  the  Auricula  is,  however,  not 
common  among  the  varieties  distributed  by  florists,  as  its 
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flowers  are  less  handsome  than  those  of  the  thrum-eyed  variety. 
According  to  Kerner,  our  garden  Auriculas  are  dessended  from 
Primula  pubescens,  vrhichis  itself  a  hybrid  between  the  true  P. 
Auricula  and  P.  hirsuta.  This  hybrid  has  now  been  pro- 
pagated for  about  300  years,  and  produces,  when  "  legitimately  " 
fertilised,  a  large  number  of  seeds,  the  short-styled  form  being 
especially  fertile. 

The   chapters   devoted  to  the   common  Purple   Loosestrife 
(Lythrum  8alicaria)  are  full  of  remarkable  facts  established  by 
patient  and  tedious  experiments.     In  this   plant— one   of  the 
handsomest  of  British  wild  flowers— there  are  three  forms  of 
blossom,  each  containing  a  pistil  dilferent  from  that  in  either  of 
the  other  forms,  and  "  two  sets  of  stamens  different  in  appear- 
ance and  function :  but  one  set  of  stamens  in  each  form  corre- 
sponds with  a  set  in  one  of  the  other  two  forms.     Altogether 
this  one  species  includes  three  females  or  female  organs  and 
three  sets  of  male  organs— all  are  distinct  from  one  another,  as 
if  they  belonged  to  different  species."  These  forms  are  described 
at  length,  as  well  as  the  experiments  tried  upon  them,   all   of 
which  go  to  show  the  great  proportionate  fertility  of  legitimate 
over  illegitimate  unions,  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
insect  agency  is  adapted  so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest   number 
of  the  former  class  of  union,  and  hence  to  enhance  the  well-being 
of  the  plant.     But  one  passage  we  must  quote — a  passage  which 
Mr.  Darwin  gives  as  offering  "  a  remarkable  instance  [of  J  how 
profoundly  ignorant  we  are  of  the  life-conditions  of  a  species." 
This  truth — for  it  is  undoubtedly  such — does  not  speak  credit- 
ably for  the  advance  which  we  have  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  lite-history  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  we  describe  so 
glibly  :  and  it  suggests  that  in  spite  of  the  improvement   in 
this  direction  which  Mr.  Darwiu  has  done  so  much  to  initiate  and 
foster,our  natural  history  is  still  loo  much  a  thing  of  the  museum 
and  of  the  herbarium.     The  Purple  Loosestrife  grows  naturally 
"  in  wet  ditches,  watery  places,  and  especially  on  the  banks 
of  streams,  and  though  it  produces  so  many  minute  seeds  it 
never  spreads  on  the  adjoining  land,  yet  when  planted  in  my 
garden,  on  clayey  soil  lying  over  chalk,  and  which  is  so  dry  that 
a  rush  cannot  be  found,  it  thrives  luxuriantly,  grows  to  above 
6  ft.  in  height,  produces  self-sown  seedlings,  and  (which  is  a 
severer  test)  is  as  fertile  as  in  a  state  of  Nature.     Nevertheless 
it  would  be  almost  a  miracle  to  find  this  plant  growing  sponta- 
neously on  such  land  as  that  in  my  garden."     Here  is  surely 
a  hint  worth  taking  by  those  who  invest  in  Lythrum  roseum 
superbum,  the  grand  name  by  which  some  of  our  nurserymen 
have  rechristened  this  common  and  beautiful  plant.     We  heard 
just  lately  of  a  somewhat  similar  instance  of  the  prosperity  of 
a  species  under  altered  and  abnormal  conditions ;  this  was  the 
case  of  a  large  patch  of  White  Water  Lilies,  which  were  grow- 
ing in  a  pond  from  which  the  water  had  almost  entirely  drained 
away;  far  from  being  injured  by  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
Nymphcea  produced  flowers  and  leaves  in  abundant  luxuriance, 
both  standing  erect  on  their  stalks  and  forming  quite  a  jungle. 
The  large  size  attained  by  certain  plants  when  introduced  to 
entirely  fresh  regions  under  altered    circumstances — as,  for 
example,  the   Watercress  in  the  rivers  of  New  Zealand— is 
another  aspect  of  the  same  subject,  or  perhaps  more  strictly 
speaking,  another  branch  of  it. 

Such  are  one  or  two  of  the  salient  points  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
volume,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  no  adequate  idea  of 
its  value  and  importance,  or  of  the  interest  and  variety  of  its 
contents,  can  be  gained  from  so  brief  a  notice  as  we  are  able  to 
give  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal.  Mr.  Darwin's  books 
are  too  solid  to  be  fairly  dealt  with  in  the  cursory  manner 
which  alone  is  possible  to  a  horticultural  journal  such  as  The 
Garden;  but  we  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  urge  upon 
our  readers  to  take  the  earliest  opportunitv  of  consultmg  it 
tor  themselves.  They  will  find  in  it  another  "illustration  of  the 
truth  that  science  need  not  be  dry  or  uninteresting,  and  they 
will  thank  Mr.  Darwiu,  as  we  do,  for  this  latest  addition  to  his 
already  numerous  claims  upon  our  gratitude. 

James  Bkitten. 


The  Royal  Parks   and   Gardens   of  London,    &c.     (By 

Kathan  Cole.  With  numeroua  wood  engravings  and  geometrical 
designs)  .--This  book  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  and  manner  of 
Bmbelliahing  the  London  parks,  and  contains  hints  on  the  propagation 


and  culture  of  the  plants  employed,  arrangement  of  colours,  &c. 
The  sections  of  his  work  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  colours  in 
flower-beds,  the  mode  of  planting  carpet  and  other  beds,  are  bettor 
than  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  several  public 
gardens  round  London.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  record  of  the  bedding-out  in 
Hyde  Park,  with  which  Mr.  Cole  is  well  acquainted.  We  could  wish 
him  a  better  fate  than  to  be  pottering  over  this,  as  his  intelligence 
and  knowledge  are  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  makers  of  extremely  bad  and  primeval  patchwork  by  the 
aid  of  unfortunate  flowers  the  book  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
the  wood  engravings  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  one  only  sees  in 
the  ballads  that  adorn  the  windows  in  obscure  parts  of  London.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  a  few  coloured  illustrations 
added,  showing  the  effect  of  the  bedding-out  in  its  simplest 
expression.  They  might  serve  to  show  future  ages  the  graces  and 
refinements  of  which  it  is  capable. 

The  Plants  of  Eastern  Europe. — As  an  appendix  to  the 
Hungarian  "Journal  of  Botany  "  there  will  be  printed  a  catalogue  of 
the  "  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro,  and  Albania,"  compiled  by  P.  Ascherson  and  A.  Kanitz. 
The  first  part,  contaiDiog  the  Ferns  and  Grasses,  accompanies  the 
August  number ;  the  distribution  of  each  species  through  the  pro- 
vinces is  given.  A  general  list  of  the  flora  of  this  part  of  Europe 
has  long  been  wanted. 

A  Study  of  the  Cucumber  Family. — In  the  "  Memoires 
Couronnes  et  Autres  Memoires"  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels, 
M.  A.  Cogniaux  has  published  the  second  fascicle  of  his  "  Diagnoses  de 
Cucurbitacees  Nouvelles."  The  aoeount  of  the  genus  Angaria  is  com. 
pleted  by  a  critical  review  of  the  species ;  and  the  genera  Cerato- 
santhes,  Apodanthera,  ElateriuTi,  Cyclanthera,  Elateriopsis,  and 
Echinooystis  are  successively  treated  of  in  an  historical  resume,  an 
enumeration  of  the  known  species  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
numerous  novelties.  A  plate  illustratss  the  genus  Gurania  by  figures 
of  the  anthers  in  the  different  species. 


PUMPKIN  SEEDS  AMD  THEIR  ACTIVE  PEINCIPLB. 

The  nature  and  location  of  the  active  principle  of  the  Pumpkin  seeds 
appear  to  have  been  determined  by  Heokel,  of  Nancy,  who  has  pub. 
liahed  an  interesting  memoir  on  this  subject.  In  the  French  drui^ 
trade  Pumpkin  seeds  are  derived  from  Cucurbita  maxima,  C.  Pepo, 
and  C.  mosohata,  which  are  equally  serviceable  against  tape-worm, 
while  the  black  seeds  of  C.  melanooarpa,  or  the  seeds  of  the  closely, 
related  genus  Cucnmis,  are  entirely  devoid  of  medicinal  value,  since 
the  two  latter  lack  the  very  membrane  in  which  the  active  principle 
resides.  The  seeds  of  the  three  first-mentioned  species  differ  chiefly 
in  dimensions  and  colour.  Those  of  C.  Pepo  (Pumpkin)  are  the 
smallest,  having  an  average  length  of  6—7  millimetres,  rarely  as 
mnch  as  20 — 25  mm. ;  they  are  oblong-ovate,  have  a  groove  along 
both  edges,  where  they  are  thickened,  and  have  a  dirty  white  colour. 
The  seeds  of  C.  maxima  are  18 — 25  mm.  long,  by  10 — 15  mm.  broad, 
are  regularly  oval,  and  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  orange.  C. 
moschata  has  slightly  smaller  seeds,  16  —22  mm.  long,  and  9  —12  mm. 
broad,  pure  white,  grooved,  and  the  surrounding  thickened  edge  of 
darker  colour.  These  three  varieties  of  seeds  consist  of  a  perisperm 
made  up  of  four  coats,  and  an  embryo  with  two  thick  oily  cotyledons. 
The  most  external  coat  of  the  perisperm  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
membrane,  constructed  from  a  single  layer  of  oblong  cells, 
which  imparts  to  certain  varieties  a  characteristic  silver-gray 
appearance.  Below  this  lies  the  tougher  testa,  made  up  from 
singularly  polyedric,  finely  incrusted  cells  filled  with  starch.  Both 
of  these  coats  are  removed  by  washing  the  dried  seeds,  while 
the  washing  of  fresh  seeds  removes  also  the  next  two  coats.  The 
first  of  these — the  third  coat,  counting  from  outside — is  dirty  white 
of  a  loose  and  spongy  texture,  and  consists  of  spherical  reticulated 
cells.  The  fourth  and  innermost  coat,  finally,  which  has  a  dark 
green  colour  when  fresh,  changing  gradually  to  greenish  yellow,  has 
a  chartaoeous  appearance  and  consists  of  two  layers  ;  the  outer  one 
made  up  of  hexagonal  or  pentagonal  cells  with  moderately  thick 
walls,  including  chlorophyll  and  a  resinous  mass ;  the  inner  one 
formed  by  elongated  cells,  including  starch.  The  resinous  mass  in 
the  outer  layer  of  the  fourth  or  innermost  coat  of  the  seeds  is, 
according  to  Heckel,  the  active  tsenicidal  principle,  and  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  the  fatty  oil  residing  in  the  cotyledons.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  this  papyraceous  membrane,  which  alone  contains  the 
resin  in  other  CucurbitaceouB  seeds,  these  latter  are  inert.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  shown  that  even  active  seeds  become  inert,  when  they 

are  blanched  in  a  fresh  state,  as  all  the  coats  are  thereby  removed 

"  Pharm.  Zeit." 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 


EOYAL    HORTIOULTURA.L    SOOIBTT. 

September  4. 
The  principal  exhibits  at  this  meeting  consisted  of  a  collection  of  To- 
matoes from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswict,  and  a  collection  of  fruit 
from  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth.  Cut  blooms  of  Dahlias 
and  Asters  were  also  well  represented,  as  were  likewise  hardy  seedling 
Begonias,  baskets  of  which  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Pelargonium  N"ew  Iiife  (Cannell).— A  scarlet-flowered  kind, 
conspicuously  striped  with  white  and  salmon,  and  well  suited  for  pot 
culture. 

Dahlia  XiOUisa  TTeate  (Keynes).— A  bold,  well-formed,  delicate 
mauve-pink  flower,  with  a  creamy-white  centre. 

Dahlia  Charles  Wyatt  (Keynes).— A  stiff-petalled  kind  ; having 
rosy  blooms  striped  and  spotted  with  crimson. 

Dahlia  Bessie  Ford  (Keynes).- Abright  rose-petalled  flower  of 
medium  size  and  good  substance. 

Dihlia  Hem-y  Bond  (Keynesl.— A  brilliant  purple-flowered  sort, 
beautifully  formed,  and  very  distinct. 

Dahlia  The  Countess  (Keynesl.— A  large,  rather  flat  flower, 
with  whitish  purple-edged  petals. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.— The  collection  of  Begonias  from  Messrs- 
Veitch  &  Sons  comprised  kinds  of  dwarf  habit  furnished  with  flowers  of 
a  variety  of  colours,  from  a  blush  to  a  deep  crimson  and  scarlet.  In 
addition  to  the  Dahlias  from  Mr.  Keynes,  to  which  certificates  were 
awarded,  he  also  showed  other  seedlings  of  a  promising  character. 
Messrs.  Rawlings,  Romford,  and  Mr.  G.  Harris  likewise  sent  blooms  of 
Dahlias  of  a  meritorious  description,  as  did  also  Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nur- 
series, Slough;  the  last-named  exhibitor  also  sent  cut  blooms  of  Petunia 
Mount  Beauty,  a  single-flowered  kind,  of  large  size,  having  bright  purple 
flowers  with  white  centres.  Cut  blooms  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora,  Tropseolura  speoiosum,  and  Magnolia  Lenne  were  sent  in  good  con- 
dition by  Mr.  R.  Kinghorn,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond.  Cut  flowers  of 
seedling  Lapagerias  came  from  Mr.  G.  Stokes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Crosland,  Huddersfield,  one  variety  being  evidently  a  cross  between  the 
white  and  crimson-coloured  kinds.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  afasciated 
stem  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  bearing  a  very  large  head  of  flowers.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ollerhead,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek, 
for  a  finely-flowered  plant  of  Oncidiura  Lanceanura.  one  spike  of  which 
bore  forty  sweet-scented  blossoms  of  a  large  and  beautiful  description. 
Mr.  Cannell  sent  a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  Pouble  Pelargoniums  of  several 
colours,  varying  from  pure  white  to  dark  magenta  ;  also  a  box  of  single 
blooms  of  a  superior  kind-  From  Mr.  Laing  came  a  specimen  of  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata  compacta,  a  Pern  of  upright  habit,  and  having  narrow  fronds 
of  a  bright  green  colour :  well  fitted  for  pot  culture.  Mr.  Parker  sent 
examples  of  Lobelia  syphilitica  and  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.  A 
Colons,  named  Miss  Scholfield,  resembling  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Craike,  Sand  Hall,  Yorkshire.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
contributed  cut  blooms  of  African  Marigolds  in  good  condition.  Stands 
of  Asters  came  "from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick ;  amongst 
them  were  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  Paeony-flowered,  and 
(Jailled  varieties,  all  in  excellent  condition.  Examples  of  a  tree  Carna- 
tion, named  Lady  of  Avenel,  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough  : 
it  is  a  pure  white-flowered  kind,  of  good  habit,  and  well  worth 
attention. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  sent  five  kinds 
of  Persian  Melons  ;  and  several  varieties  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
"■id  Pears  came  from  Messrs.  Rivers.  The  collection  of  Tomatoes_  from 
Chiswick,  already  alluded  to,  consisted  of  thirty  varieties,  of  which  an 
account  was  given  in  last  week's  Garden  (see  p.  219).  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  sent  tubers  of  the  Potato  called  Schoolmaster,  evidently  an 
excellent  variety. 


OBITUARY. 

Hugh  AlgeknoS  Weddell  died  at  Poiotiers  last  month'from  heart  dis" 
ease,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  several  years.  Though  English  by 
birth,  he  was  completely  French  by  adoption.  His  valuable  monographs 
of  the  TJrticeaa  and  the  Podostemacese,  and  bis  monograph  of  Cinchona 
give  him  a  high  rank  as  a  botanist,  but  he  is  perhaps  best  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  flora  of  South  America.  His  travels  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  M.  de  Castelnau  commenced  in  1845,  in  which  year  the  "  Toyage 
dans  le  Nord  de  Bolivie  "  was  published.  The  two  volumes  of  the  magnifi- 
cent "  Chloris  Andina  "  appeared  in  1855-57.  M.  Weddell  was  at  one  time 
aide-naturaliste  at  the  Museum ;  in  early  life  he  paid  much  attention  to 
the  plants  near  Paris,  and  gave  active  help  in  the  preparation  of  Cosson 
anU  Germain's  "  Flore  des  Environs  de  Paris,"  first  published  in  1842  ;  he 
was  also  a  good  liohenologist.  His  loss  is  great,  and  is  felt  widely,  espe- 
cially in  England,  where  he  had  many  intimate  friends. 


Stains  on  Pavement. — Can  any'  correspondent  of  The  Gabdeh"  tell  me  what 
are  the  best  means  of  removing  stains  on  flags  in  the  greenhouse  caused  by 
fallen  flowers  being  trodden  upon  ?— J.  0.  E. 


HARDY  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas. — A  well-known  grower  of  these  wrote  to  me  a  few  daya 
ago  aa  follows  : — "  My  plants  are  getting  very  active,  and  I  am  dread, 
ing  an  autumn  bloom."  The  moist  weather  haa  certainly  accelerated, 
to  some  extent,  the  development  of  plants  grown  under  glass,  and 
they  are  apt  to  throw  up  blooming  stems,  which  give  imperfect  pips, 
and  if  allowed  to  expand,  the  plants  will  be  v/eakened  for  their  spring 
blooming.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pinch  off  the  head  of  each  bad, 
and  then  the  stem  will  gradually  decay.  It  it  be  pinched  out  close 
to  the  leaf-axil  from  which  it  springs,  it  will  sometimes  decay  rapidly, 
and  communicate  it  to  the  plants,  thus  occasioning  inoalonlable 
injury.  At  thia  time  of  year  the  plants  are  best  iu  a  raised  frame, 
under  a  north  wall,  with  the  pots  standing  on  an  aah-bed.  In  such 
a  poaition  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  has  his  plants  at  the  present 
moment,  and  they  have  not  yet  begun,  or  only  just  begun  to  make 
their  autumn  growth.  The  lights  are  pushed  off  in  dry  weather,  but 
drawn  over  the  plants  when  rain  falls,  and  propped  np  in  front  to 
admit  air.  All  the  fine  growth  made  after  the  summer  potting  will 
soon  decay,  and  the  autumn  growth,  which  is  made  during  the  month 
of  September,  will  furnish  the  plants  for  the  winter.  My  own  plants 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  were  repotted  a  month  after 
those  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horner's,  are  now  more  advanced,  owing  to  the 
weather  in  the  south  having,  in  spite  of  all  its  drawbacks,  been  warm 
and  more  sunny  than  that  in  the  north.  The  plants  may  now  be 
kept  fairly  dry,  but  not  dry  enough  to  cause  the  leaves  to  flag.  The 
soil  should  be  oooasionally  stirred,  in  order  to  keep  the  surface  open 
and  sweet.  No  quarter  must  be  given  to  slugs,  which  need  to  be  care, 
fnlly  looked  after.  There  is  also  a  small  green  caterpillar  that  eats 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  planta  and  destroys  them  before  it  is 
noticed  ;  and  it  invariably  passes  over  an  indifferent  kind,  and  attacks 
a  good  variety.  Now  that  rain  necessitates  keeping  the  lights  rather 
close  over  the  plants,  aphides  are  apt  to  gather  about  their  centres. 
They  can  be  dispersed  by  means  of  a  oamel's-hair  brush.  The 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  has  just  made  a  trial  of  a  tableapoonful  of  paraffin 
oil  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  water,  bat  as  it  requires  to  be  applied 
with  great  care  it  should  be  administered  only  by  some  one  who 
thoroughly  knows  the  nature  of  the  plants  to  be  operated  on.  Any 
offsets  that  have  pat  forth  a  root  should  be  carefully  detached  from 
the  parent  plant  and  put  in  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  in  which  the 
parent  ia  growing ;  they  soon  begin  to  grow,  when  they  should  be 
potted  off  singly,  or  they  can  be  put  in  store  pots  in  good  soil 
thoroughly  well  drained,  but  planted  1  in.  below  the  rim  so  that  a 
piece  of  glass  can  be  laid  over  the  pot.  Offsets  that  have  not  made 
roots,  but  which  have  a  piece  of  tap  root  attached,  will  soon  make 
root  when  treated  in  this  way.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  sowing 
seed.  Take  an  8-in.  pot,  place  in  it  1  in.  or  more  of  crocks  for  drain, 
age,  and  over  these  put  a  thin  layer  of  Moss,  then  a  few  small  pieces 
of  fibry  turf,  and  fill  up  with  fine  fibry  turf  and  leaf-mould,  pressing 
all  down  gently  so  as  to  form  a  level  surface.  On  this  sow  the  seed 
thinly,  and  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  glass,  keeping  it  moist  and  cool. 
Some  of  the  seeds  will  germinate  at  once,  others  not  till  the  spring. 
In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Homer's  seedling-house  may  be  seen  plants  of  the 
same  sowing,  but  differing  greatly  in  size.  The  largest  are  from 
the  seeds  that  grew  in  autumn,  the  smallest  from  those  which  ger. 
minated  in  spring.  As  soon  as  the  earliest  plants  are  large  enough 
to  prick  off  in  5-in.  pots  (fifteen  or  eighteen  in  a  pot)  thia  should  be 
done,  aa  it  leaves  space  for  the  remaining  seeds  to  break  into  growth, 
and  they  will  continue  to  do  this  through  the  winter  and  on  into  the 
ea,rly  sammer.  If  Moss  grow  over  the  surface  a  little  lime  water 
will  destroy  it  without  injuring  the  tender  seedlings. 

Lakge.plowering  Chkysanthemums  in  Pots. — Planta  in  the  open 
air  will  now  require  attention.  If  fine  flowers  be  desired,  each 
leading  shoot  should  carry  bat  one  bud;  and  thoae  that  break 
out  at  the  side  should  be  pinched  out.  Earwigs  are  getting  trouble, 
some,  for  they  insinuate  themaelvea  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bad,  and  prey  upon  it.  They  lie  so  close  around  it,  that  it  requires 
watchful  care  to  keep  them  from  doing  injury.  Each  branch  should 
be  tied  out  to  a  stake  thruat  into  the  soil  round  the  rim  of  the  pot ; 
this  not  only  keeps  the  plant  in  good  shape,  but  allows  air  to  circulate 
freely  among  the  branches.  As  the  usual  rale  ia  to  plunge  the  pots 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  should  not  be  done  so  deep  as  to  bring 
their  rims  close  to  the  plunging  material,  or  the  roots  will  find  their 
way  over  the  sides  into  it,  and  by-and.by,  when  the  plants  are  taken 
out  of  the  bed,  a  check  will  be  given  to  them  which  may  seriously 
affect  the  quality  of  some  of  the  flowers.  Mildew  must  be  looked 
after ;  it  ia  very  liable  to  make  its  appearance  j  ust  now,  when  the 
weather  is  wet  and  cold.  It  generally  commences  its  attacks  at  the 
tipa  of  the  leavea,  gradually  spreading  over  them  both  above  and 
below.  Immediately  It  ia  diaoovered,  snlphur  should  be  at  once 
applied,  and  thoroughly  dusted  on  the  parts  affected,  repeating  the 
dose  as  required.  Give  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  so  that  air  may 
circulate  freely  among  them  ;  this  greatly  oheobs  mildefv.  D. 
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SPRING  CABBAGES. 
Fkom  the  middle  to  the  end  of  thia  month  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
the  main  crop  of  Cabbages  for  spring  nse.  Cabbages  are  gross  feeders  ; 
therefore,  to  plant  them  on  poor  land  withont  manure  is  the  prelude 
to  tongh,  leathery  produce.  Practical  men  doubtless  soon  discover  the 
beat  way  of  cropping  and  managing  land  ;  but  the  knowledge  comes 
more  quickly  when  one  knows  something  of  its  geological  formation. 
For  years  I  have  grovtn  Cabbages  after  Onions  without  manuring  or 
any  cultivation  beyond  a  deep  hoeing,  and  the  produce  is  earlier  and 
better,  and  there  are  fewer  failures  in  severe  winters  than  when 
the  land  haa  been  manured  and  dug  for  their  especial  benefit.  Thia 
would  not,  however,  be  the  best  plan  to  adopt  unless  the  land  was  in 
good  heart,  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  to  plant  double  the  number 
of  planta  that  are  inttnded  to  remain,  as  is  sometimes  recommended 
with  the  view  of  using  half  of  them  in  the  shape  of  Greens.  In 
that  case  trampling  and  poaching  in  all  weathers  to  gather  them  does 
more  harm  to  the  main  crop  than  the  Greens  are  worth.  It  ia  better 
to  plant  Coleworta  thickly  on  any  vacant  piece  of  land,  so  that  when 
they  are  cleared  off,  the  ground  can  be  prepared  for  some  other  crop. 
From  18  in.  to  20  in.  apart  each  way  will  be  space  enough  to  allow 
for  the  Enfield  Market  and  other  large  kinds  j  Atkins'  ftlatchless,  or 
the  Early  York  section  will  do  with  much  leas  space.  It  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  plant  out  a  small  patch — in  proportion  to  the  demand — 
on  an  early  border ;  they  will  come  in  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  the  main  crop  on  the  open  quarters.  They  may  be 
planted  much  thicker  than  the  former,  and  the  stalks  should  be 
pulled  up,  to  make  room  for  something  elae,  as  soon  as  the  hearta  are 
cut.  A  thickly  planted  crop  like  this  growing  on  a  dry,  warm  site 
will  be  much  benefited  and  forwarded  by  a  couple  of  good  soakinga 
of  house  sewage,  or  some  other  form  of  liquid  manure  after  Christmas. 

E.  Hobday. 


COST  OF  SOME  OP  OUR  PUBLIC  GARDENS. 


Tear 

Year 

ending 

ending 

March 

March 

31,  1877. 
£ 

U,  187S. 

£ 

St.  James',  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks 

34,309 

36,534 

Kew  Botanic  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds 

22,622 

20.967 

Regent's  Park 

10,143 

9,930 

Victoria  Park            

8,250 

8,613 

Battersea  Park          

7,652 

7,824 

Kensington  Gardens 

6,524 

7,314 

Richmond  Park 

3,168 

3,030 

Greenwich  Park 

3,169 

2,963 

Richmond  Park  (Department  of  the  Ranger)     ... 

2.810 

2,842 

Bushy  Park    .  .          ...          ...          

2,417 

2,230 

Hampton  Court  Pleasure  Grounds... 

2,154 

1,953 

Holyrood  Park 

1,877 

1,848 

St.  James',  &o.  Parka  (Department  of  the  Ranger) 

1,795 

1,806 

Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 

1,807 

1,763 

Kennington  Park 

1,361 

1,644 

Albert  Road,  Regent's  Park 

1,165 

1,165 

Richmond  and  Kew  Roads 

1,467 

1,566 

Hampton  Court  Roads 

792 

887 

Hampton  Court  Park            

943 

877 

Bcthnal  Green  Museum  Grounds  ... 

363 

348 

Chelsea  Military  Asylum  Grounds...          

235 

240 

Salary,  Ac,   of   the  Bailiff  of   the  Royal  Park. 

355 

Treasury  Letter,  17th  November,  1876,  No. 

16,639 

115,023 

116,699 

(Enothera  gran  diflora  =  Godetia'Whitneyi.— Thia  CEnothera 
is  reckoned  the  largest-flowered  and  prettieat  species  in  cultivation. 
The  plants  are  18  in.  high,  much  branched,  and  the  flowers,  from 
2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  are  crowded  at  the  summit  of  the  sterna 
and  branohea.  The  ground-colour  of  the  petals  is  a  pale,  purplish, 
tinged  pink ;  seme  blooms  are  almost  self-coloured,  others  faintly 
pencilled  with  bright  purple-crimson,  and  others  again  have  large, 
intense  blotches  of  the  same  hue.  Many  years  ago  the  pale,  un- 
spotted kind  was  figured  and  described  in  the  "  Botanical  Register  " 
as  Godetia  giandiflora,  abuah  2  ft.  high,  and  native  of  the  north-west 
ccast  of  North  America.  In  1870  the  most  brilliantly  spotted  flower 
w  as  figuied  and  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine" 
«8  CEnothera  Wbitneyi,  "  first  collected  by  Dr.  Bolanderin  Humboldt 
Co.,  Gal  fomiB,  in  1867."     Subsequent  observations,  however,  have, 


saya  Mr.  W.  Falconer  writing  in  the  "  Rural  New  Yorker, "  proved 
that  both  are  figures  and  illustrations  of  the  same  species.  Pale  and 
highly-coloured  flowers  are  not  both  found  on  one  plant,  and  I  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  seeds  of  the  pale-flowering  variety  will  produce  a 
progeny  having  intensely  blotched  blooms ;  but  next  year  I  mean  to 
satisfy  myself  on  thia  point. 

Browallia  Boezli. — This  is  an  introduction  of  the  indefatigable 
Swiss  collector,  Benedict  Roezl,  who  deserves  to  be  named  aa  a 
remarkable  instance  of  what  may  be  aooompliahed  by  an  indomit- 
able will,  and  whoae  adventures,  if  written,  would  probably  afford 
another  proof ,  if  any  be  needed,  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
This  new  species  of  Browallia  is  described  as  forming  a  dense 
compact  bush,  16  in.  to  20  in.  in  height,  clothed  with  shining  green 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  either  of  a  delicate  azure  blue,  or  white 
with  yellow  tube,  and  are  nnuaually  large  for  the  genus.  They  are 
produced  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  spring  until  autumn.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  but  more  probably 
of  the  Sierra  Madre. — W.  Thompson. 


QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 


Potato  Disease  and  Salus-— Mr.  Fish  truly  describes  the  Potato  crop  (pee 
p.  199)  as  a  wreck.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  *'  Salus  "  on  the  disease  ?— 
J.  Geoom,  Henham.  [We  fear,  says  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  it  will  not  do 
to  put  too  much  trust  in  Salus.  The  worst  patch  of  Potatoes  we  have  seen  this 
year  was  one  dressed  with  this  material,  and  by  its  side  was  a  similar  patch 
of  equal  size,  and  planted  with  the  same  variety  of  Potato,  which  had  not  been 
treated  with  the  Salus.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  Salus  had  acted  as  a 
fertiliser,  the  haulms  being  more  vigorous  and  taller  where  the  Salus  was 
applied ;  but  the  whole  patch  was  equally,  and  very  severely  attacked  with 
the  disease.] 

Edwardsiagrandiflora.— We  have  a  plant  of  thia  in  a  large 'pot  in  our 
museum  garden  here,  which  from  some  reason  or  other  has  never  bloomed 
though  it  is  quite  an  old  plant.  It  ia  planted  in  a  compost  of  rotten  Ohestnut 
wood  and  leaf- mould.  Can  Mr.  Fraser  (see  p.  160)  tell  me  why  it  does  not  pro  - 
duce  flowers,  and  how  it  can  be  made  to  do  so  ?— Pbkstoh"  Fowbes.  [The  cause 
of  the  plant  in  question  not  flowering  is  doubtless  the  peculiar  kind  of  soil  in 
which  it  is  growing ;  try  it  in  good  substantial  loam,  rather  stiff  than  otherwise, 
so  as  to  induce  it  to  form  short- jointed  shoots,  which  if  well  ripened  will  be 
almost  sure  to  flower  the  foUowiu?  season.  It  would  probably  also  do  better 
planted  out  than  kept  in  a  pot. — Hugh  Fbasbb.] 

Water  Weeds.— Enclosed  are  three  kinds  of  water  weeds  which  have 
appeared  for  the  first  time  since  a  small  lake  was  cleared  out  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  which  have  become  a  perfect  pest.  No.  1  grows  with  frightful 
rapidity.  The  waters  of  the  lake,  which  is  in  S.  Wales,  are  chiefly  from  springs 
rhing  from  the  bottom  or  running  into  it,  with  also  water  from  a  brook,  into 
which  water  from  a  canal  at  a  considerable  height,  also  fed  by  springs,  runs 
occasionally.  What  are  the  names  of  these  water  plants,  some  of  which 
have  now  begun  to  appear  in  two  fountains  at  some  distance  from  the  lake,  but 
fed  by  it  ?— L.  L.  [The  names  of  the  plants  sent  are  (I)  Anacharis  Alsinastmm 
or  American  Water  Weed  ;  (2)  apparently  a  Myriophyllum ;  and  (3)  Conferva 
arenosa.  Perhaps  some  one  will  kindly  ailviss  our  correspondent  as  to  the 
best  means  of  getting  rid  of  these  weeds.] 

Plants  for  Wardian  Cases.— I  have  a  glass  case  (4  ft.  long,  2  ft.  8  in.  wide, 
and  3  ft.  high)  with  zinc  drawer  beneath  3  in.  deep,  capable  of  be'-ng  filled  with 
hot  water,  and  heated  by  one  or  more  oil  lamps.  There  is  also  in  each  corner 
a  pipe,  \  in.  in' diameter  connected  with  the  drawer,  so'  as  to  admit,  if 
needed,  vapour  into  the  case.  The  case  stands  iu  a  room  looking  south,  but 
slightly  shaded  by  a  tree  from  the  sun.  The  room  is  over  a  warm  one,  and 
Pelargoniums  have  stood  all   through  two  winters  without  the  least  harm, 

1.  Will  this  be  likely  to  accommodate  Ferns  and  Club  Mosses  such  as  Adiantums, 
Selaginellas,  a  Todea,  variegated  Begonias,  North  American  Cypripediums, 
Darlingtonia    californica,  Cephalotus  follicularis,  and  Sarracenia  purpurea. 

2,  What  is  the  best  Palm  for  the  case  ?  3.  Would  a  small  plant  of  the  Dicksonia 
antarctica  succeed  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  trailing  plant  for  a  case  ?  5.  Would 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrte,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  or  any  one  of  the  Cattleyaa  do 
in  cork  baskets  fastened  to  the  top  comers  ?  6.  Would  a  glass  for  water  plants 
be  better  in  the  centre  ;  if  so,  what  plant  would  do  best  (glass  14  in. [wide,  12  in. 
deep),?  7.  Do  the  small  fountains  advertised  as  self-acting  require  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  water  pipe,  or  do  they  act  if  placed  in  an  aquarium  ?  8.  Would 
any  of  the  Nepenthes  grow  iu  the  case  ?  I  have  the  Begoniaa  growing  in  a 
sitting  room  window,  and  this  year  they  have  put  out  from  three  to  five  leaves, 
but  I  am  afraid  they  will  find  the  room  too  dry  in  winter.  9.  What  temperature 
in  the  case  would  suit  them  best  ?— Alfbbd  Buhton,  Hdanchester, 

Cnciunber  Blue  Gown. — This  is  an  old  but  truly  fine  variety,  and  excels 
almost  all  other  kinds  in  the  depth  of  its  colour  and  the  quantity  of  rich 
bloom  by  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  a  real  black-spine  kind,  and,  as  is  usual, 
excels  smooth  fruit  by  the  richneaa  of  its  flavour  and  the  crispneas  of  its  flesh. 
It  is  robust,  does  well  either  in  heat  or  in  a  cool  frame,  and  is  a  most  abundant 
bearer,— A,  D. 
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CVol.  ZII. 


"  This  is  an  art 
Whicii  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
TaB   Aar   itself  is   Natubb." — Shakespeare, 


SHELTER    FOR    ORCHARDS, 

Two  successive  seasons  of  comparative  failure  as  regards  the 
production  of  hardy  tree  fruits  ought  to  induce  fruit  growers 
to  consider  how  such  failures  may  be  avoided  in  future.     List 
year  the  fruit  crop  was  but  moderate,  and  with  many  a  total 
failure.     This  year  it  is  worse  ;  in  fact,  of  Plums,  Apples,  and 
Pears — the  chief  standard  orchard  crops  for  market — there  is 
not  a  twentieth  part   of    an  average.     Attempts  are   being 
made  to  ascertain,  amid  the  almost   general   sterility,  what 
particular  varieties  have   borne  best  this   season ;  but  such 
knowledge  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  prove  delusive,  as  the 
very  sort  that  produces  a  crop  one  year  will  not  invariably  do 
so  the  next.     The  lack  of  fruit  this  season  is  attributed  to  the 
wood  not  being  well  ripened  last  autumn  rather  than  to  the 
fierce  frosts  and  bitter  north-easterly  winds  that  were  experi- 
enced during  the  flowering  period.     The  bloom  last  spring 
was  generally  admitted  to  be  abundant,  and  wherever  a  few 
fruits  have  set,  they  have  invariably  been  on  the  most  sheltered 
parts   of  the  tree,  clearly  showing  that  protection  produced 
fruitfulness.     There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  question 
of  the  ripening  of  the  wood  that  requires  special  attention,  and 
that  is  its  relation  to  the  production  of  a  second  crop,  such  as 
often  follows  any  mishap  as  regards  the  setting  of  the  first 
blossom.    The  wood  that  produces  such  blossom  and  fruit  is, 
in  every  case,  that  of  a  first  or  early  summer  growth,  both 
green  and  pithy ;  yet,  as  a  rule,  such  blossoms  always  set  and 
produce  fruits  which  come  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  the  lateness  of  the  season  will  permit.    Does  not  this 
indicate  that  there  is  much  less  reason  to  look  for  the  cause 
of  a  failure  of  a  hardy  fruit  crop  in  the  comparative  imma- 
turity of  the  previous  season's  growth  than  some  would  have 
us  believe  ?    If  so  much  is  to  be  said  against  last  summer 
and  autumn  with  reference  to  wood-ripening,  what  of    the 
present,  which  has  been  both  moist  and  sunless  ?     Tet  this 
season's  wood  is  ripening  well,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  trees  are  making  a  very  robust  growth  conse- 
quent upon  their  comparatively  fruitless   condition.     If  we 
get  a  good  fruit  crop  next  year  we  shall  hear  nothing  about 
the  preceding   season's    lack    of    ripening    properties ;    but 
whether  the  cause  of  the  present  scarcity  of  fruit  be  a  moist 
autumn  or  an  ungenial  spring,  the  fact  remains  that  shelter  is 
the  one  great  thing  wanted  for  our  fruit  trees.    Shelter  will 
afford  more  warmth  in  autumn,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
it  will  give  protection  to  the  blossoms  in  spring.     I  find,  on 
inspection,  that  in  nooks  or  hollows  where  there  is  good  shelter 
afforded  by  tall  trees  or  the  formation  of  the  land,  there  are 
fairly  good  crops — in  some  instances  quite  heavy  crops  ;  but 
that  where  the  trees  are  exposed  or  swept  by  the  winds,  there 
are  few  or  no  fruits.    Protection  to  hardy  fruit  trees  of  a 
strictly    artificial    kind    can    only    be    given     on    a     very 
limited  scale  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  of    but  little  value ;    but  natural  and  really 
efficacious   shelter    for    very    large    extents    of    fruit    trees 
might  be  obtained  by   planting  numerous  belts   of   Spruce 
or   Scotch    Fir  in   such   a   way  as  to   effectively  break   all 
harsh  winds  coming  from  the  points  of  the  compass  included 
between  north-wesc  on  the  one  hand  and  south-east  on  the 
other.    Thus,  in  forming  an  orchard  of  great  extent,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  plant  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  aspects  men- 
tioned a  double  line  of  Firs ;  perhaps  Spruce  and  Scotch  inter- 
mixed would  be  best,  and  then  similar  single  lines  to  corre- 
spond at  intervals  of  100  yds.  apart  until  the  entire  orchard 
was  fully  protected.    The  Firs  in  the  course  of  time  would 
tower  up  and  form  dense  hedges  of  foliage  that  would  both 
temper  and  weaken  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  give  the  trees 
at  the  critical  period  of  blooming  the  best  shelter  that  could 
be  afforded  them,  whilst  they  would  prove  useful  in  sheltering 
the  trees  from  fierce  westerly  winds  in  the  autumn  when  laden 


with  fruit.  In  planting  it  would  be  well  to  put  the  earliest 
kinds  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  plantation,  as  these  would 
have  their  blossoms  in  the  greatest  danger,  whilst  the  most 
robust  kinds  should  be  planted  on  the  north  side,  as  these 
would  need  less  shelter  and  would  also  retain  their  fruit  much 
longer,  and  thus  allow  a  more  lengthy  season  for  ripening. 
Something  of  this  kind  deserves  a  trial  if  profitable  results 
are  to  bo  expected  from  fruit  culture.  A.  D. 


FLINTERIB3    AND    CLINKERIES. 
In  mauy  respects,  where  it  exists  at  all,  the  Fernery  is  the 
truest  rescript  of  Nature,  and  consequently  the  most  tasteful 
part  of  an  English  garden.     The  Fernery,  however,  is  by  no 
means  perfectly  understood.     Too  often  it  merits  rather  the 
name  of  a  flintery  or  a  clinkery  ;  an  imitation  of  natural  rooks 
is  undoubtedly  meant,  but  the  result,  like  the  "tufa"  in  an 
aquarium,  is  like  anything  rather  than   Nature.     Ferns  are 
rare  on  the  chalk,  rarer  still  on  flint,  and  unknown  in  a  wild 
state  on  clinkers.     On  the   other  hand  they  abound  on  the 
carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  and  on  many  sandstone 
formations  ;  many  also  frequent  the  stumps  of  trees  or  the 
deep  vegetable  mould  of   the  wood  or  stream   side.      Ferns 
undoubtedly  often  occur  alone  in  a  wild  state,  apart  from  all 
flowering  plants,  and  this  justifies  their  being  placed  apart  in 
the  garden.     Let  our  Ferneries  then  be  made  of  grey  lime- 
stone for  the  Ceterach,  Wall-rue,  and  Polypodium  Robertianum , 
or  of  the  readily-obtainable  beautiful  iron-shot  masses  of  sand- 
stone.    Shade  may  be  said  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  with  nearly  all 
Ferns  except  the  Brake.     I  have  seen  the  little  English  Maiden- 
hair ( Asplenium  Trichomanes)  equally  flourishing  on  limestone 
and  on  sandstone.     Hart's-tongues  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
deep  in  a  well  or  down  an  area,  in  a  thick  hedgerow  or  in  a  dark 
corner ;  but  for  them,  and  still  more  for  the  Blechnum  and  the 
Osmunda  among  our  common  English  Ferns,  the  stony  sides 
of  a  stream  or  dripping  well  with  a  cascade  and  mirror-like 
basin  are  most  desirable.      Over  this  can  hang  a  stump  or 
pollard  with  Polypodiums  (Welsh  and  English),  and  so  varied 
may  be  the  treatment  of  these  elements  that  they  would  not 
weary  one  if  in  every  garden.     Where  the  rocks  appear  as 
such  and  not  as  pebbles,  they  should  be  in  large  masses  pro- 
truding naturally  from  their   surroundings,  not  built  into  a 
wall  or  stuck  in  rows  of  chips  like  the  "  ten-penny  nails  "in  a 
wall.     Of  course  limestone  and  sandstone  must  not  (they  often 
are)  be  mixed  helter-skelter.     A  little  Bracken,  with  its  natural 
allies  the  Heaths,  has  a  charming  effect  in  the  peaty  soil  of 
Rhododendron  beds.     May  we   see  the   last  of  flinteries  and 
clinkeries!  Gr-  S.  Boulgbr. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  HOME. 
Although  the  village  of  Zermatt  lies  at  a  height  of  some  5000 
ft.  above  the  sea-level,  the  flora  of  the  meadows  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  on  either  side  of  the  glacier- stream,  the  river 
Visp,  which  flows  through  it,  differs  as  widely  from  that  which 
I  have  described  as  characterizing  the  mountain  sides  above 
it,  as  that  of  our  ordinary  English  fields  from  what  would  be 
furnished  by  Snowdon  or  Ben  Lawers.  The  woods  which 
intervene  between  the  two  zones — woods  where  the  noble  Pinus 
Cembra  asserts  its  supremacy  more  and  more  as  we  ascend 
till  it  reigns  alone — are  a  sort  of  medium  of  communication, 
where  they  exist,  between  the  two  floras.  Their  own  resources 
of  floral  interest  are  by  no  means  contemptible,  although  the 
masses  of  broken  rock,  which  for  the  most  part  furnish  ma- 
terials for  their  undergrowth,  are  favourable  to  but  a  limited 
section  of  vegetable  life.  One  very  striking  Alpine  flower  is 
conspicuous  amongst  the  rest,  and  deserves  the  palm  for  general 
dignity,  Aquilegia  alpina,  which  grows  in  considerable  quan- 
tities amongst  the  decaying  leaves  and  fibre  and  Moss  in  the 
more  open  spaces,  and  of  dimensions,  I  may  add,  far  exceeding 
the  drawing  of  it  in  a  past  number  of  The  Garden.  Of  many 
specimens  which  I  examined  I  found  none  with  white  petals, 
though  on  one  plant  they  were  whiter  than  the  spurs,  of  a 
pale,  chalky  blue.  Its  cultivation  in  England  is  considered 
difficult,  and  I  have  myself  found  it  so,  yet  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  where  it  can  have  shade,  moisture,  light  soil,  with 
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abundance  of  leaf-mould  and  thorough  drainage,  it  will  not 
only  establish  itself,  but  flower  freely.     The  next  most  precious 
inmate   of  the  woods,    judged  by  considerations   of  general 
attractiveness  rather  than  of  beauty,  is  Linnasa  borealis,  which 
is  to  be  found  sparsely,  cowering  under  boles  of  larger  trees, 
half-buried  in  Moss.     I  suspect,  to  naturalize  it  successfully, 
all  sunlight  but  the  merest  glances  must  be  excluded.     The 
soil  must  be  made  up  of  half-rotten  Moss  and  fibre,  and  while 
impatient  of  stagnant  moisture,  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  get 
dry.     I  have  been  struck,  I  may  observe,  while  looking  closely 
into  the  growth  of  these  Alpine  plants  in  their  natural  haunts, 
by  perceiving  how  much  more  seems  to  depend  on  mechanical 
than   chemical  conditions.    The   constituents  of  the  soil,  for 
instance,  may  vary  ever  so  much,  without  affecting  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  plant,  yet  without  fail  the  texture  will  be 
found  the  same,  offering  just  the  same  facility  for  the  course 
of    the    roots,   for  the  retention   of  moisture,    and  so  forth. 
Polygala  Ohamasbuxus  I  found  in  abundance,  the  common  form 
of  it,  and  the  more  striking  variety  with  the  crimson  instead 
of   orange  wings.     While  speaking  of   Polygalas   I   wish  to 
record  a  very  showy  species  which  I  was  not  able  to  identify  to 
my  satisfaction,  the  flowers  of  a  bright  rose  colour  and  larger 
than  those  of  P.  oalcarea  are  represented,  growing  on  the  warm 
open  slopes.     Possibly  it  was  a  variety  of  P.  oalcarea,  though 
of  the  normal  form  I  found  no  trace.      It  would  be  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  for  a  rockery,  if  once  established.     The 
May  Lily  (Maiauthemum  bifolium)  ran  riot  in  stony   openings 
beyond  the  reach  of  drip,  and  the  ground  generally  was  draped 
with  Vaocinium  Vitis-idasa.     I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Ferns 
of    the   district,  for   indeed  I   saw    little    worth    recording. 
Asplenium   septentrionale    was    abundant,    and    Botrychium 
Lunaria  of  dimensions  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  only  see 
it  on  chalky  downs  in  England.     But  nothing  rarer  than  these 
came  in  my  way,  though  I  heard  rumours,  which  careful  search 
did  not  enable  me  to  confirm,  of  Cystopteris  montana.     Let 
any  one  who  desires  to  enjoy  the  flowers  of  Alpine  meadows 
see  them  before  the  ruthless  scythe  sweeps  over  them,  at  the 
end  of  June  or  early  in  July.     The  hay  of  a  Zermatt  peasant  is 
largely  compounded  of  Campanulas  (barbataandrhomboidalis), 
Gentians,  Phyteumas,  Hieracinms,  Martagon  Lilies,  Cistuses, 
and  other  flowers  too  many  to  enumerate.     Where  a  few  loose 
stones  give  protection,  the  Alpine  Rose  (Rosa  alpina)  flourishes 
in  profusion,  varying  in  colour  a  good  deal,  dependently  ou 
shade  and  moisture,  and  the  formal,  regular  foliage  is  singularly 
handsome.     But  perhaps  if  one  of  the  commoner  plants  of  the 
valley  had  to  be  singled  out  for  pre-eminence  in  the  amount  of 
decorative  beauty  it  supplies,  I  should  fix  upon  the  Cobweb 
Houseleek  (Sempervivum  arachnoideum).     To  say  that  every 
rook  fully  exposed  to  the  sunshine  was  more  or  less  covered  by 
it  might  be  an  exaggeration,  but  yet  scarcely  so ;  and  then  one 
single  surface    may    have  a   thousand  of   its  little    bud-like 
nodules,  of  every  shade,  from  the  rich  brown  of  an  old  Hazel 
nut  to  the  palest  green,  and  every  single  one  with  its  quota  of 
cobweb,  as  though  a  spider  had  located  itself  in  each.  Where  we 
fail  to  cultivate  it  successfully  at  home,  the  reason  can  only  be 
that  we  will  not  believe  in  its  hardihood  and  independence  of  all 
the  conditions  of  vegetable  life,  except  sunshine.     Give  it  this 
and  just  space  enough  on  the  surface  of  the  rook  to  hang  on 
by,  and  the  less  soil  and  watering — to  judge  by  its  native 
haunt — the  happier  will  it  be.     By-aud-by  we  shall  be  wiser  in 
our  cultivation  of  these  rich  mountain  treasures — we  amateurs, 
I  mean,  who  have  to  look  after  this  department  of  our  garden- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  ourselves,  and  often  learn  our  lessons 
best  by  means  of  failures.     Probably  in  very  many  cases  we 
leave  out  some  one  single  factor  from  our  calculation  which 
makes  our  result  altogether  wrong,  for  the  best  manner  of 
cultivation  is  sometimes  not  so  much  an  exact  following  of 
natural  conditions  as  a  compromise ;    something  is  wanting 
which  we  cannot  supply,  as,  for  example,  the  scorching  sun  ol 
the  short  Alpine  summer,  or  the  snow  covering  of  the  lono- 
wmter ;  and  the  whole  problem  must  be  re-adjusted  accord" 
ingly.     What  I  think  we  often  want  is  more  detailed  informa- 
tion of  successful  methods  which  have  been  adopted,  enterino- 
into  very  exact  miiiiitice  ;  for  as  far  as  my  experience  reaches', 
the  sort  of  information  supplied  by  horticultural  books  goes  a 
very  little  way.    It  may  answer  in  some  particular  case,  or  it 
may  not.    When  plants  are  bought  of  nurserymen,  it  is  always 


unwise  to  buy  the  half -established  (because  cheaper)  specimens ; 
and  so  when  they  are  collected  and  brought  home,  they  must 
be  treated  with  every  care  in  cold  frames  or  otherwise  until 
thoroughly  rooted  and  in  vigorous  health,  before  being  placed 
in  their  final  destinations.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  ascertain  by 
careful  study  how  they  live  at  home,  but  it  is  also  a  further 
and  as  necessary  a  step  to  know  what  substitute  for  those 
home  conditions  they  like  best.  I  have  related  some  of  my 
Zermatt  experiences  of  this  summer  more  with  a  view  of  get- 
ting information — ultimately,  at  least — than  of  imparting  it ; 
and  nothing  will  please  me  better  than  that  any  one  should  be 
induced  by  what  I  have  written  to  follow  up  some  of  the  tracks 
I  have  indicated,  and  by  the  superior  knowledge  they  acquire 
set  me  right  whore,  as  is  very  probable,  I  have  proved  an  un- 
trustworthy guide.  Oanohious. 


NEW  HEATING  APPARATUS  FOR  THE   PALM- 
HOUSE    AT    KEW. 

The  boilera  first  used  for  heating  this  noble  structure  were  com. 
pleted  in  1818,  of  the  pattern  known  as  Sylvester's  "  flated 
conical."  A3  these  gave  way,  tank  boilers,  which  we  shonld  now 
look  upon  as  very  antiquated,  took  their  places.  Subsequently  the 
old-fashioned  tank  boilers  were  replaced  by  the  "  chambered  saddle" 
pattern.  In  the  Directors'  report  for  1875,  we  read  that  "  five  of 
the  existing  boilers  are  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  old,  the  re- 
maining  six  are  "  improved  saddles,"  and  have  been  pnt  in  during 
the  last  three  years.  This  state  of  affairs  wa3  not  considered  very 
satisfactory,  particularly  as  each  boiler  heated  a  separate  section  of 
the  house,  and  a  number  of  fires  necessitated  continual  stoking  and 
a  large  consumption  of  fuel ;  we  therefore  find  the  Directors  advo. 
eating  a  total  re-arrangement  of  the  heating  apparatus.  This,  at 
last,  is  being  carried  out ;  the  number  of  boilers  is  reduced  to  six, 
and  the  separate  sections  of  piping  are  being  connected  on  the 
"  universal  flow-and-return  "  principle,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  secure  a  much  more  uniform  distribution  of  heat.  For  many 
weeks  a  whole  army  of  men  have  been  employed  in  re-laying  the 
stoke-hole  floors.  We  believe  a  considerable  thickness  of  concrete 
has  been  laid  on  1  ft.  of  clay,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  means 
will  prove  effectual  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  troubles  aa 
were  caused  last  winter  by  the  floods  and  heavy  rains.  It  seems  the 
water  came  up  through  the  floor  of  the  stoke-holes,  and  every  visitor 
to  Kew  could  judge  of  the  nuisance  on  seeing  two  powerful  steam  fire, 
engines  at  work  ou  the  Palm  House  Terrace.  For  some  time,  so  great 
was  the  quantity  of  water  that  the  fires  could  not  have  been  kept  in  it 
the  engines  had  not  worked  day  and  night.  The  puddling  of  the  floors  is 
already  done,  and  the  work  of  fixing  the  boilers  and  connecting  the  pipes 
is  proceeding  towards  completion.  The  boiler  selected  is  one  recently 
invented  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Rivers,  of  which  we  had  not  before  heard. 
Ou  inquiry,  we  find  that  its  quick  action  and  great  heating  powers 
have  been  fully  tested  in  the  new  herbarium  at  Kew.  One  important 
feature  in  its  construction  is  that  its  various  parts  can  be  readily 
repaired  or  renewed  without  removing  any  portion  of  the  setting. 
The  flues  from  the  eleven  original  furnaces  and  boilera  were  con- 
nected with  one,  which  was  carried  by  a  tunnel  about  160  yards  long 
to  the  tall  shaft  by  the  side  of  the  Richmond  Road.  la  the  bottom 
of  this  shaft  a  fire  was  kept  continually  burning,  in  order  to  create  a 
draught.  The  only  important  modification  since  then  haa  been  the 
disconnection  of  the  twelve  fluea  (the  twelfth  boiler  heated  the  old 
Lily-house)  in  the  tunnel,  and  their  being  made  to  discharge  into  two 
upright  shafts,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  wing.  This  alteration,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  improved  the  draught,  economised  the  heat,  and 
effected  a  great  saving  of  both  labour  and  fuel.  The  great  size  of 
the  Palm-house  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison  of  its  area 
with  that  of  two  nearly  equally  well-known  plant-palaces,  viz..  Palm, 
house  at  Kew,  34,000  sq.  ft. ;  great  conservatory  at  Chataworth, 
15,276  sq.  ft. ;  great  conservatory  at  Syon  House,  7785  sq.  ft. 


Gentians.— In  The  Gakden  of  Sept.  8,  I  see  that  Mr.  Farrer 
mentions  Gentiana  septemfida  as  doing  well  both  in  light  loam  and 
heavy  clay.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  accommodating  of 
plants,  as  I  have  succeeded  in  growing  and  flowering  it  perfectly 
both  in  an  ordinary  border  of  very  light  soil,  and  also  in  peat  among 
bits  of  sandstone.  In  this  latter  bed  I  planted  last  autumn  several 
plants  of  G.  verna,  and  also  of  G.  pnenmonanthe.  The  latter  has 
done  well,  but  I  lost  every  plant  of  G.  verna.  Some  that  I  had  in  pans, 
which  were  removed  to  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  have  done 
pretty  well  in  a  mixture  of  pot.mould  and  peat  with  bits  of  aaudstone 
intermixed.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  how  to  succeed  with  it 
jn  the  open  border. — W.  S. 
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NOTES    OF    THE   WEEK. 

Clematises  in  Autumn- — We  have  noticed  lately  some  new  and 
charming  effects  from  the  happy  association  of  the  new  large  Clema- 
tises and  the  old  dense-flowering  and  sweet  Clematis  Flammula  on 
trellises,  &o.  The  effect  of  the  large,  purplish  flowers  through  the 
cloud  of  white  blossoms  of  the  old  Flammnla  is  very  striking. 

No  SooNEB  Out  Than  In. — Already,  and  even  a  week  ago,  there 
are  numerous  holes  in  the  turf  of  our  park  gardens,  showing  where 
the  large  pots  containing  tropical  plants  have  been  removed  indoors, 
la  it  worth  while  taking  so  much  trouble  for  so  short  a  season  ? 
These  tropical  plants  cannot  be  placed  in  the  open  air  till  the 
London  season  is  nearly  over,  and  must  be  taken  indoors  again 
before  people  return  to  town.  This  is  a  very  artificial  phase  of 
gardening,  the  extension,  or  even  the  support,  of  which  ia  open  to 
very  serious  objections. 

The  White  Japan  Anemone  in  Shady  PtAOBS. — There  probably 
exists  no  more  beautiful  plant  than  thi3,5with  its  swan-white  flowers, 
delicate  brush  of  golden  stamens,  and  tall,  stately  habit.  It  seems 
to  thrive  everywhere,  but  I  have  noted  it  to  be  most  lovely  in  the 
shade,  where  the  flowers  are  not  so  much  browned  by  the  sun  or 
broken  by  the  wind.  It  is,  I  need  hardly  add,  one  of  the  best  of  all 
plants  for  the  wild  garden,  being  so  hardy  and  so  well  able  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  for  existence  with  other  wildlings. — V. 

EosEs  AND  Tkitomas. — I  have  lately  seen  some  large  flower  beds 
that  were  extremely  effective,  especially  at  a  distance.  They  were 
planted  alternately  with  Tritomas  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Koses, 
a  combination  strikingly  beautiful,  as  seen  against  the  surrounding 
foliage  of  large  trees.  The  Roses  were  on  their  own  roots,  and  the 
strong  suckers  which  they  sent  up  were  each  crowned  with  innu- 
merable lovely  buds  and  blossoms,  altogether  finer  in  form  and  colour 
than  those  of  which  the  midsummer  bloom  consisted.  When  large 
beds  and  ample  room  are  not  available,  these  two  plants  should 
always  find. a  place  in  mixed  borders. — J.  Gkoom,  Henham. 

Autumn-floweking  Ieises. — Iris  rnthenica  is  again  in  flower  in 
its  present  situation,  which  evidently  suits  it.  The  bed  in  which  it  is 
growing  is  between  two  lines  of  Poplars  and  moderately  moist.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  ia  very  interesting ;  the  foliage  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  basin,  and  from  the  base  of  each  leaf  come  two,  and  sometimes 
three  flowers.  This  Iris  has  been  in  blossom  now  for  some  time. 
Botanical  authorities  state  that  it  blossoms  in  May,  but  in  this  country 
its  time  for  flowering  is  evidently  September.  Iris  pumila  has  also 
been  flowering  tolerably  freely  with  me  for  some  time  past,  and 
seems  likely  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. — P.  Bake. 

New  Gladiolus. — A  flower.spike  of  a  very  handsome  Gladiolus 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeek.  "  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Tillery,  "  I  raised  a  hybrid  Gladiolus  between 
a  seedling  of  gandavensis  and  carminata,  and  this  year  I  have  two 
plants  of  it  in  flower.  It  strikes  me  that  it  will  make  one  of  the 
very  best  varieties  for  decorative  purposes,  having  with  its  rich 
crimson  colour  the  bluish  hue  of  a  Cactus  in  the  flaming  of  the  lower 
petals."  In  the  spike  sent  the  flowers  are  large  and  unusually  bril- 
liant, their  crimson-scarlet  colour  being  set  off  to  advantage  by  the 
bluish- white  tint  on  the  under  petals. 

Campanula  Vidali  and  its  Intkoduction. — In  Notes  from  Kew 
(see  p.  128)  occurs  the  following  passage : — "  So  far  as  ia  known  this 
species  is  absolutely  confined  to  a  single  rocky  island  of£  the  east 
coast  of  Flores.  It  has  never  been  gathered  but  once,  and  that  was 
some  twenty  years  ago  by  Captain  Vidal  during  hia  survey  of  the 
island."  A  reference  to  the  "  Natural  History  of  the  Azores,"  by 
F.  Du  Cane  Godman,  published  by  Van  Voorst  in  1870,  states  that 
this  plant  occurs  very  locally  on  the  coast  of  Santa  Maria  and  San 
Miguel.  The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  its  introduction  into  English 
gardens  was  not  from  the  original  discovered  habitat  of  Flores,  but 
from  one  or  both  of  the  other  islands  named,  and  that  a  plant  of 
this  species  from  hia  garden  was  carried  to^Kew. — Henky  Buckley, 
Wlieeley's  Road,  Edgbaston. 

Kew  Gakdens. — The  select  vestry  of  Richmond  have  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  pledging  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
asaiat  the  Kew  Gardens  Rights  Defence  Committee  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  opening  of  Kew  Gardens  at  an  earlier  hour  than  at  present, 
and  to  the  anbstitntion  of  an  iron  railing  for  the  unsiahtly  brick  wall 
bounding  the  gardens  in  the  Richmond  Road.  Dr.  Selle,  in  proposing 
the  resolution,  observed  that  no  fewer  than  58,000  persons  visited 
the  garden  last  Bank  Holiday,  and  a  great  number,  being  ignorant  of 
the  hour  of  opening,  were  kept  waiting  about  outside  until  one 
o'clock.  The  committee  only  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  grounds 
ppen  at  an  early  hour,  and  did  not  desire  to  interfere  with  the  arrange, 
ment  of  the  botanical  department  in  any  way.  The  Kew  Garden 
Defence  Committee  have  received  about  £100  towards  the  preliminary 


expenses  of  the  movement,  and  the  Members  for  the  division  (Mid- 
Surrey),  besides  sending  a  subscription,  have  promised  their  support 
in  the  House  of  Commons  if  necessary.  The  movement  deserves  the 
support  of  all  interested  in  horticulture.  It  ia  nothing  less  than 
absurd  that  a  garden  which  costs  the  nation  so  much  should  not  be 
open  as  early  in  the  day  as  any  other  public  garden.  Frequently  it 
happens  that  people  in  town  and  with  little  time  to  spare  would 
gladly  pay  a  visit  to  Kew  if  it  were  not  that  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable habit  of  opening  it  only  in  the  afternoon  interferes  with 
their  plans. 

Show  of  Lilium  aukatum  at  Chelsea. — Several  hundred  plants 
of  this  Lily  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Veitch's.  Tbey 
are  in  6-in.  and  S.in.  pots,  aingla  stems  bearing  from  eight  to 
twelve  blossoms.  They  are  arranged  in  banks  on  each  side  of  one  of 
the  houses.  Though  extremely  useful  when  mixed  with  ornamental- 
leaved  or  flowering  plants  of  other  kinds.yet  these  Lilies  when  grouped 
in  the  way  just  named  are  strikingly  effective. 

RoMNEYA  CouLTEKi. — This  may  be  termed  the  queen  of  all  thePoppy- 
worta — a  swan-white  flower  nearly  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  with  a 
veritable  mound  of  beautiful  golden  stamena  in  the  centre.  We  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Moore  for  apecimens  from  Glasnevin,  where  it  has 
flowered,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  last  number  of  The 
Gabden  (see  p.  228). 

A  Noble  Indian  Lilt  (Lilium  neilgherrense) . — I  find  that  this 
Lily  will  grow  and  flower  well  without  any  special  culture,  the  blooms 
under  such  conditions  measuring  9  in.  in  length — ^under  better  culti- 
vation they  would  doubtless  attain  in  every  way  larger  proportions. 
Their  fragrance  is  delightful,  and  the  blooms  are  of  great  subsoance  : 
as  a  conservatory  Lily  it  ia  perhaps  one  of  the  finest. — P.  Baek. 

Gastkonema  FLAMMEU3I. — Numbers  of  this  handsome  Amaryllid 
may  now  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the  Pine-apple  nursery.  It  ia  a  plant 
seldom  met  with,  but  it  well  deaerves  attention,  its  rich  flama-coloared 
flowers  being  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  those  of  a  Vallota.  It  has 
the  habit  of  flowering  before  the  leaves  appear,  but  this  may  be 
remedied  by  planting  it  amongst  Ferns  or  Mosses. — S.  C. 

DwAKF  Eaely-Flom'Eeing  Chkysanthemums. — Neat  little  plants  of 
these  may  now  be  seen  in  quantity  in  Covent  Garden  market.  They 
consist  of  yellow,  white,  and  red  flowered  kinds,  all  very  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  useful  at  this  season.  For  furnishing  cut  blooms  alone  auch 
planta  are  valuable,  and  are  highly  appreciated  in  the  market.  — S. 

Oncidiums  at  Hollow  ay. — Several  varieties  of  Oncidiuma  are  now 
very  effective  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway  ;  they  consist  of 
such  kinds  as  O.  Rogersi,  Marahallianum,  and  varicosum,  all  distinct 
and  flue  kinds.  Small  plants  in  4.in.  pots  are  producing  branching 
flower-spikes,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  gracefully  beset  with  large 
and  brightly-coloured  blossoms. — C.  S. 

The  Golden-leated  Eider  in  Autumn. — As  an  effective  plant  in 
shrubberies,  or  as  an  iaolated  specimen  on  Grass,  this  Elder  is  one  of 
the  moat  valuable  of  yellow-leaved  plants.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the 
type,  and  even  during  the  summer  months  its  leaves  are  strikingly 
bright  in  colour,  contrasting  well  with  those  of  a  more  sombre  hue. 
It  is  used  in  Hyde  and  Battersea  Parks,  where  it  is  planted  in  beds 
and  associated  with  Prince's  Feather,  but  isolated  specimens  are 
obviously  the  most  effective. — S. 

Miniatuee  Apple  Teees. — At  the  Alexandra  Park  fruit  show  on 
Thursday  last,  Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Sons  showed  a  collection  of 
miniature  Apple  trees  of  a  most  interesting  character.  They  were 
about  4  ft.  high,  had  been  lifted  from  the  ground  and  placed  in 
baskets  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  were  literally  loaded  with  good 
fruit.  In  seasons  like  the  present,  when  in  large  orchards  of 
established  trees  scarcely  a  fruit  can  be  found,  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  small  trees  auch  as  theae,  which  can  be  planted  3  ft.  apart, 
will  yield  heavy  crops. 

Teitoma  (Kniphofia)  Macowani. — This  haa  been  flowering  freely 
with  me  for  some  time  in  4i.in.  and  S-in.  pots,  in  which  the  plants 
vary  in  height  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  Its  graceful  foliage  and  dwarf 
growth  make  it  interesting  to  those  who  like  plants  of  a  distinct  and 
striking  character  in  their  conservatories.  As  an  outdoor  plant 
with  established  stools  throwing  up  from  twenty  to  fifty  spikes  of 
bloom  each,  its  value  may  be  readily  imagined.  Herr  Max  Leiohtlin 
considers  it  to  be  even  hardier  than  Tritoma  glaucescena,  which  has 
never  sustained  any  injury  during  winter  in  my  grounds. — P.  Baee. 

Fungus  Feasts. — The  third  annual  conference  of  the  Cryptogamio 
Society  of  Scotland  will  be  held  at  Dunkeld  during  October  10,  11, 
and  12.  The  president  ia  Col.  Drummond  Hay,  and  the  secretary 
Dr.  Buchanan  White,  of  Perth.  The  basiness  of  the  conference  will 
consist  mainly  in  excursions,  conversazioni,  and  an  exhibition  of 
specimens.  The  Society  ia  now  prepared  to  issue  a  First  Century  of 
«'  Fungi  Sootici  Exsiccati,"  which  will  contain  many  of  the  new 
apecies  and  rarities  recently  discovered. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN, 

YOUNG  ASPARAGUS  BEST  FOR  FORCING. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  young  three  or  four-year 
old  plants  that  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  have  never  been  cut  from  are  the  best  for  forcing. 
In  their  preparation  there  is  much  that  may  be  done  to 
encourage  vigorous  development  both  as  regards  stem  and 
foliage  during  summer,  that  will  bo  followed  by  correspond- 
ingly finer  produce  when  forced.  One  good  strong  root,  with 
well-developed  crowns,  will  produce  more  in  bulk  and  weight 
than  several  weak  ones  ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
heads  will  be  much  finer  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  There 
is  really  no  loss  of  space  by  giving  the  plants  plenty  of  room, 
and  by  thinning  out  all  weakly  shoots  in  summer  in  order  to 
throw  strength  into  the  main  stems,  and  all  seeds  that  are 
produced  on  the  latter  should  be  picked  off  before  they  get 
large.  No  one,  no  matter  how  good  his  appliances  for  forcing 
may  be,  can  obtain  fine  head^  from  weakly  roots ;  and  I  might 
almost  say,  scarcely  any  one  can  fail  if  the  plants  have  been 
well  prepared  for  forcing.  When  a  plant  or  tree  that 
is  expected  to  produce  its  crop  out  of  season  has  been  well 
prepared,  the  work  is  half  done.  If  the  stock  of  plants 
be  limited,  unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  wishing  to 
have  Asparagus  early,  it  will  be  better  to  delay  forcing 
till  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November ;  but 
with  a  good  stock  of  such  plants  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  forcing  may  begin  at  any  time  after  October  1, 
and  in  that  case  the  first  batch  of  plants  should  be  headed 
down  at  once  ;  this  will  give  a  little  stimulus  to  the  dormant 
buds,  and  will  cause  them  to  break  more  quickly  with  less 
artificial  heat  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  removal  of  the 
growth  had  been  delayed  till  the  time  of  lifting.  It  will  be,  so 
to  speak,  a  continuation  of  the  growing  season ;  no  doubt 
some  little  sacrifice  of  quality  has  to  be  submitted  to,  but  that 
is  inevitable  with  most  things  forced  early,  and  there  is  less 
waste  or  loss  in  this  respect  in  the  case  of  Asparagus  than  with 
other  matters,  as  the  main  object  is  to  take  the  most  of  the 
growing  power  out  of  the  plants  and  then  throw  them  away. 
No  doubt  if  any  one  chose  to  incur  the  expense  Asparagus 
might  be  had  all  the  year  round,  either  forced  or  from  beds  in 
the  open  air,  but  few  plants  force  so  easily  when  fairly  treated. 
There  are  various  ways  of  forcing  Asparagus,  but  the  one 
most  commonly  practised  is  to  make  up  hotbeds  of  stable 
manure  and  leaves  in  such  proportions  as  shall  produce  a  steady 
temperature  near  the  surface  of  about  60"  or  70'.  This  will 
generally  be  secured  by  building  up  the  beds  about  3  ft.  high 
at  back  and  2  ft.  at  front,  beating  the  material  down  tolerably 
firm  so  as  to  have  a  steady  heat  for  a  month  or  so.  When  the 
bed  has  reached  the  right  temperature,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  anjr  serious  fluctuation  (which  can  easily  be  ascertained  by 
keeping  a  stick  thrust  into  the  beds  and  watching  it  daily), 
2  in.  or  so  of  light  rich  soil  should  be  placed  all  over  the  sur- 
face, and  on  that  the  roots  should  be  laid  close  together. 
The  roots  of  the  Asparagus  should  be  lifted  with  great 
care,  so  as  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  mutilation,  and  when 
carefully  arranged,  they  should  be  covered  with  light  soil 
thinly  or  heavily,  according  as  the  produce  is  required  to  be 
green  or  blanched.  In  the  latter  case  8  in.  will  not  be  too 
much,  whilst  in  the  former  3  in.  will  be  ample.  Whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  free  ventilation  will  improve  the  flavour 
in  the  later  stages  of  growth.  Asparagus  may  also  be  success- 
fully forced  in  pots  or  boxes  ;  or  temporary  arrangements  may 
be  formed  on  the  shelves  or  stages  of  forcing-houses,  by  which 
a  good  supply  may  be  obtained  without  incurring  the  expense 
of  hotbeds,  always  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  space  in  the 
houses  can  be  given  up  for  a  time  for  such  a  purpose.  Where 
Vineries  are  started  early,  this  mode  of  forcing  might  be  used 
more  than  it  is  to  supplement  the  hotbed  system,  as  by  impro- 
vising some  temporary  troughs  over  or  close  to  the  hot-water 
pipes,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  heat  to 
bring  it  on  quickly  enough  to  ensure  suoculency.  Later  in  the 
season  the  permanent  beds  may  be — and,  in  fact,  often  are — 
forced  gently  by  covering  them  with  movable  frames  and 
lights,  and  filling  in  around  them  with  hot  manure  and  leaves. 

E.  Hobday. 


CARPET   BEDDING. 

Of  all  systems  of  flower-gardening,  this  is  the  most  artificial, 
inasmuch  as  its  effectiveness  wholly  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  labour  bestowed  on  it  in  the  way  of  shearing,  pinching,  and 
pegging.  I  admit  that  the  best  examples  of  carpet  beds  iu 
public  parks,  where  labour  is  abundant,  and  where  there  ii 
little  else  to  look  after,  is  at  first  sight  so  striking  that  owners 
of  private  gardens  resolve  at  once  to  adopt  the  system  pure 
and  simple,  totally  ignoring  the  fact  that  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances under  which  private  gardens  are  carried  on,  the  effect 
produced  will  be  altogether  different.  The  question  as  to  how 
carpet  beds  are  to  be  kept  in  the  necessarily  highly-dressed 
condition  which  they  require  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
with  which  modern  gardeners  have  to  deal,  for  even  under  tho 
ordinary  system  of  filling  beds  with  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
plants,  it  is  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  for  the  kitchen 
and  fruit  gardens  to  be  deprived  of  the  labour  which  they  often 
urgently  need.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
forms  of  flower  beds  in  public  parks  have  been  modified  to  suit 
the  carpet-bedding  system.  Beds  of  simple  outline  are  the  rule, 
but  in  general  the  flower  gardens  attached  to  coun'iry  mansions 
are  laid  out  geometrically,  either  on  the  Grass,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, as  iu  the  Italian  style,  in  gravel  and  Box,  with  accom- 
panying vases,  scroll-work,  and  edgings,  the  latter  forming  the 
divisional  lines,  and  the  beds  themselves,  if  filled  witb  distinct 
colours  in  leaf  and  flower,  making  up  one  harmonious  whole. 
But  if  we  begin  to  subdivide  each  bed  into  separate  compart- 
ments of  rainbow-like  colours,  the  general  effect  will  be  lost 
—  nothing  will  be  left  but  inextricable  confusion.  There 
may  be  many  and  glaring  faults  connected  with  the  oft-derided 
system  of  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  ordinary  bedding-plants  for 
furnishing  geometrical  gardens,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  wealth  of  foliage  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  over-colour  a  country  garden.  With  reference  to  single 
isolated  beds,  I  like  those  iu  Battersea  Parkin  which  handsome 
or  stately-foliaged  plants  are  inserted  at  sufficient  distances 
apart  to  allow  of  a  full  view  of  the  carpet  below  them.  The 
latter  should  not  be  clipped  or  pegged,  but  left  to  grow  as  it 
will,  thus  forming  a  more  agreeable  combination  than  the  flat, 
unbroken  surface  of  the  orthodox  carpet  bed. 
Henliam.  James  Groom. 


Gladioli  within  the  Reach  of  All. — I  aend  you  oat  spikes  of  a 
few  inexpensive  Gladioli  in  order  to  show  what  is  now  within  the 
reich  o£  every  body — varieties  which  a  tew  years  ago  were  prohibitive 
as  regards  price  ;  now  any  one  wishing  to  cultivate  this  plant  need 
not  be  deterred  from  doing  ao  on  aoojunt  of  its  price,  and  aa  to  calti. 
vation  nothing  can  be  easier.  When  the  Gladioli  aeaaon  is  over  with 
ug,  generally  about  the  10th  or  15th  o£  May,  we  trench  a  piece  of 
ground  deeply,  manure  heavily,  and  plant  the  bulbs  thickly  :  it  the 
weather  aets  in  very  dry,  we  occasionally  give  them  a  soaking  with 
water.  Thia  season  has  been  particularly  favourable  to  Gladioli ; 
they  have  not  required  any  water,  and  for  the  last  fortnight  we  have 
been  cutting  flowers  two  or  three  times  a  week  from  the  same  beds, 
and  we  shall  go  on  cutting  for  the  next  four  or  five  weeks.  The 
importance  of  hardy  bulbs  in  a  decorative  point  ot  view  is  even  now 
but  little  understood  by  many.  Those  who  grow  them  as  they  ought 
to  be  grown  can  have  Daffodils  in  February,  and  they  will  last  till 
May — then  Lilies  afford  a  succession  of  blooms  till  the  Gladioli  corns 
in,  and  these  last  continue  flowering  till  the  frost  destroys  them.  Just 
now  we  have  beds  ot  Tiger  Lilies  in  excellent  condition,  and  our  plants 
of  Lilium  auratum  have  been  flowering  since  July,  and  they  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  weather  is  favourable.  Lilium  speciosum  has 
also  been  very  fine,  a  condition  in  which  it  will  continue  for  some 
time.  Autumn  Crocuses  havejuat  commenced  flowering,  also  autumn 
Scillas.  The  Colchicumg  are  in  bloom,  and  will  continue  till  cut 
down  by  cold  weather. — P.  Bakr. 


The  Lawsou  Cypress  iu  Devonsliire. — As  a  description  of  this  Cyprea 
was  giveu  in  last  week's  Gaeden",  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  its  rate  of 
growth  under  favourable  conditions.  Our  largest  plant  i6  now  36  ft.  in  height^ 
It  was  planted  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  when  it  was  about  3  ft.  high. 
Two  others  of  which  I  sowed  the  seed  in  1869,  are  now  30  ft.  in  height.  We 
have  otherp,  between20ft.  and  30  ft.,  but  some prodace  seed  so  freely  that  their 
growth  is  much  checked  thereby :  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  a  rich, 
light  loam,  resting  on  rock,  and  the  situation  is  well  sheltered  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  hill,  where  the  drainage  is  naturally  perfect. — J.  GA.JiLiXD,' Xillerion, 
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GARDEN     DESIGN 


THE  GAEDENj  STREAMLET. 
It  used  to  be  supposed  and  stated  too  frequently  in  books 
that  a  garden  being  a  "  work  of  art,"  there  was  in  consequence 
some  occult  reason  why  Nature  should  be  kept  within  very 
strict  bounds  therein.  Not  agreeing  with  this,  we  find 
pleasure  in  illustrating  subjects  that  show  how  natural  a 
garden  may  be  without  losing  any  other  charm.  Such  scenes 
we  only  find  by  accident  iu  days  when  a  trace  of  any  intelligible 
design  is  not  evident  in  many  of  the  most  famous  gardens. 
The  present  example  is  a  little  stream  that  rushes  down  a  grassy 
valley.  Beyond,  it  may  be  seen  emerging  from  a  wood  of  Pine 
and  other  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  it  ripples  among 
Ferns  and  Sedges.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  gar- 
den streams  should  not  be  free  from  false  lines  and  curves, 
with  which  they  are  too  often 
associated.  What  a  charming 
home  such  a  place  forms  for 
naturalising  in  the  Grass 
numerous  hardy  flowers,  in- 
cluding water-side  ones ! 


EATING  GARDENS. 
The  law  enaota  that  the  rate 
shall  be  founded  upon  "  the  net 
annual  valae"  of  theiatable  land 
or  hereditaments.  The  Parochial 
Assessment  Act,  6  and  7  William 
IV.,  cap.  96,  defines  "  the  net 
annual  value"  to  be  "the  rent 
at  which  the  same  (land  or  build- 
ings) might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  let  from  year  to  year, 
free  of  all  usual  tenants'  rates 
and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation 
rent.charge,  if  any,  and  deduct, 
ing  therefrom  the  probable  aver, 
age  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance, 
and  other  expenses,  if  any, 
necessary  to  maintain  them  in  a 
state  to  command  such  rent." 
In  order  to  discover  what  the 
rent  is,  at  which  the  property 
"  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  let  from  year  to  year,"  the 
place  itself,  and  not  the  acta  or 
desires  of  landlord  and- tenant, 
must  be  chiefly  considered.  The 
test  is,  not  what  rent  is  actually 
paid,  but  what  in  the  opinion 
of  persons  in  general  is  the 
market  value  per  annum  of  the 
property  in  question.  A  land, 
lord,  oat  of  feeling  of  relation, 
ship  or  friendship,  might  be 
willing  to  accept  an  almost 
nominal  rent  from  one  particular 
tenant ;  or,  another  tenant  might 
for  some  special  reason  be  glad 
to  pay  a  fancy  price    for    the 

same  premises.  In  neither  of  these  cases  would  the  rent  be  of 
that  reasonable  kind  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  statute.  In 
the  former  instance  the  sum  paid  per  annum  would  only  be  a  portion 
of  the  reasonable  rent,  while  in  the  latter  only  a  portion  of  the  sum 
paid  would  be  rent  at  all,  the  rest  being  a  kind  of  premium  volun. 
tarily  paid  by  the  tenant  by  reason  of  the  premises  being  of  excep- 
tionable value  to  him.  In  neither  case  could  the  rate  be  calculated 
from  the  rent  actually  paid.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  statute 
requires  the  rent  to  be  such  aa  could  be  reasonably  expected  from 
year  to  year,  and  not  for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  case  of 
Staley  v.  Castleton,  Overseers,  the  facts  were  that  a  silk  mill  was 
closed  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  trade.  The  owners  of  the 
mill  appealed  against  the  rate.  Mr.  Justice  (now  Lord)  Blackburn 
decided  that  the  rate  was  to  be  made  upon  the  estimate  of  rent  to  be 
expected  reasonably.  A  tenant  would  give  nothing  tor  it  as  a  silk 
mill  just  then.  Things  might  improve,  and  a  tenant  might  be  found 
who  would  take  it  for  a  term  at  a  larger  rent,  but  that  was  not  the 
calculation  intended  by  the  Act.     Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney. 


General  v.  Lord  Sefton,  it  was  held  that  duty  did  not  attach  to 
land  that  was  unproductive  at  the  time  the  defendant  succeeded  to 
it,  though  it  might  become  very  valuable  in  the  future.  Again,  it 
was  held  in  the  Tyne  Coal  Company  v.  Wallsend  Overseers  that  the 
colliery,  which  was  drowned  out,  and  had  been  so  for  six  years,  must 
be  rated  at  its  value  from  year  to  year  as  it  was  then,  and  not  as  if 
it  were  a  going  concern.  In  each  of  the  cases  cited  above,  the  pro. 
perty  had  depreciated  in  value  through  no  fault  of  the  respective 
owners.  In  other  words,  the  rate  was  to  be  calculated  according  to 
the  present,  and  not  the  prior,  nor  future,  nor  speculative  worth.  In 
the  case  of  Harter  v.  Overseers  of  Saltord,  Mr.  Justice  Crompton 
said — "  If  the  premises  are  nnletable,  they  are  not  ratable  ;  but  if 
they  are  unlet  merely  because  the  owner  stands  out  for  a  higher 
price  {i.e.,  one  above  their  reasonable  value)  they  are  liable  to  be 
rated  at  a  fair  rent."  In  the  same  case,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  laid 
down  that  where  premises  are  to  be  let,  and  are  not  de  facto  let,  in 
practice  they  are  empty,  and  not  considered  ratable.  But  when  the 
landlord  retains  possession,  and  has  actually  some  beneficial  occnpa. 

tion,  he  is  ratable,  at  least,  to 
the  extent  of  that  benefit.  No 
exact  case  is  recorded  of  appeal 
upon  rating  of  an  unproductive 
nursery  greenhouse,  forcing 
frame,  or  Vinery  ;  but  the  cases 
above  cited  seem  to  point  that 
the  same  principles  should  apply 
to  this  sort  of  property  as  are 
laid  down  in  Staley's  case,  and 
in  that  of  the  Tyne  Coal  Com. 
pany. — "  Gardener's  Chronicle." 


A  Garden  Streamlet. 


Islets  of  Forget-me-Hot. 

— The  islet  of  Forget-me-Not 
in  the  canal  in  Rollisson's  nnr- 
sery  at  Tooting  is  a  pretty  and 
a  very  suggestive  object.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  few  large  flakes 
of  the  common  Forget.me-Not 
thrown  on  a  rough  piece  of 
board,  which  forms  a  raft  for  it. 
In  outline  this  is  so  irregular 
that  no  one  suspects  it  to  be 
anything  else  than  a  charming 
little  island  of  Forget-me-Nots. 
This  plan  would  in  some  places 
be  found  useful  in  preventing 
the  plant  being  overrun  by 
coarser  vegetation,  and  in  allow, 
ing  it  to  be  seen  in  greater 
mass  and  floating  on  the  water 
instead  of  growing  on  the  bank. 
In  forming  such  rafts,  other 
plants  might  easily  be  mixed 
with  it,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  North  American  Pitcher 
Plant,  which  is  perfectly  hardy. 
The  little  white  Bog  Arum  would 
be  pretty  in  such  a  position. 
Treating  aquatic  and  bog  plants 
in  this  way  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  adding  to  the  interest 
of  a  garden.  Justioej  has  never 
yet  been  done  to  aquatic  and 
bog  plants  in  any  garden  which  we  have  seen.  The  various 
pieces  of  water  in  Eollisson's  nurseries  offer  the  best  opportunities 
for  cultivating  aquatic  plants,  which  we  hope  may  be  taken  advan. 
tage  of  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  we  fancy  hardy  aquatics  will  one  day 
be  more  used  in  garden  decoration  than  at  present. 

An  Indian  Versailles.— Having  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the 
erection  of  the  palace  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  first  occupant, 
Siadia,  the  Maharajah  of  Gtvalior,  is  sarrounding  it  by  a  garden  which 
promises  to  be  "a  wonder  of  the  world."  The  architect  of  b  rth,  Majer  Michael 
Felose,  C.B.,  is  happier  in  the  control  of  countless  lakhs  of  rupees  than  most 
of  his  Western  brethren.  In  the  paradise  or  pleasure-park  around  the  palace 
he  is  accordingly  raising  ten  garden  houses,  each  of  a  separate  variety  of 
Hindoo  architecture,  yet  all  harmonious,  and  a  winter  glass  palace  imported 
from  Vienua.  Artificial  lakes  he  is  connecting  by  fine  bridges,  so  arranging 
the  water  as  to  cause  it  to  rush  with  a  sound  that  will  cool  the  ear  as  well  as 
the  eye.  The  houses  are  built  of  and  roofed  with  enormous  blocks  of  white 
sandstone.  The  path  is  to  be  paved  with  the  marble  of  Jeypore.  The  water 
for  the  lakes  is  brought  in  3-f  t.  sandstone  pipes  a  distance  of  sixteen  mQes. 
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A  "MODEL  DOCKYARD." 
Judging  from  the  heaps  of  Docks  one  everywhere  sees  so  carefully 
stored  up  in  some  nook  or  another,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  caltivators  considered  this  a  model  mode  of  dealing  with  what 
the  very  action  itself  shows  is  deemed  to  be  a  great  nuisance.  Now, 
as  we  have  this  very  morning  been  occupied  in  analysing  some  of 
these  "  model  Dockyards,"  we  make  no  excuse  for  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  the  results  of  our  deliberations.  We  would  first 
notice  that  the  district  in  which  our  observations  are  made  is  one 
composed  of  stone-brash  of  the  inferior  oolite  and  inferior  oolite 
sands,  all  more  or  less  light  soils.  Docks,  however,  are  common  to 
both  heavy  and  light  lands,  and  the  same  species  are  everywhere ; 
the  other  plants  would  vary  according  to  soil  and  situation. 

Model  Docetaed  Weeds,  Aug.,  1S77. 


Botanical  Names. 


Ramex  crispus    

,,       acutu3     

,,       obtasifolius 
Chenopodium  alDum 
Papaver  Rlireas  .. 


dubium.. 


Seaecio  vulgaris 

Chrysanthemum  se- 

getum 

Lavatera  arborea    ... 
Datara  Stramonium 

„      Tatula  

Avena  f  atua     

Alopecarus  agrestis 


Agrostis  alba 
Corn 


Common  Names. 

Curled  Dock 

Pointed-leaved  Dock 
Blunt-leaved  Dock... 
Pat  Hen,  Goosefoot 
Common  red  Poppy 

Long-headed  Poppy 

Groundsel : 

Yellow   com   Mari- 
gold  

Tree  Mallow 

\Vhit3  Thorn-apple 
Purple  Thorn-apple 

Wild  Oat   

Black  Bent  

Squitch 

Wheat,  Barley,  Oats 


No.iMo. 
1.      2. 


Hemarks. 


The  most  abundant. 

Not  80  common. 

Common. 

Common  to  rich  soils. 

Everywhere     on    light 

lands. 
Occasionally  on  heavier 

soils. 
Oommoti. 
On  the  sandy  soils  very 

common. 

(_  Escaped    from  cuUi- 
\     vation. 

Common  to  the  district. 
Che  "Black  Couch"  of 

the  district. 
Phe    common     Squitch 

Couch. 
From  the  farmyard. 


Now,  here  we  have  noted  the  weeds  observed  on  three  separate 
heaps,  probably  some  half  a  mile  apart. 

No.  1  is  the  true  model  Dockyard ;  it  was  made  as  follows  : — Dock 
roots  were  picked  up  from  the  field  some  two  years  ago,  and  put  up 
neatly  by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  the  avowed  object  of  letting 
them  rot.  Well,  the  result  has  been  that,  while  some  of  the  young 
plants  in  the  bottom  of  the  heap  have  really  gone  to  mould,  those  at 
the  top  have  grown  and  rooted  in  the  mould  below,  with  the  result 
that  different  plants  of  Docks  on  this  very  heap  have  singly  produced 
28,000  seeds  this  year.  Many  seeded  the  first  year,  and  even  then 
the  model  Dockyard  was  fully  established  !  But  what  a  store  of 
seeds  is  now  concentrated  on  that  same  heap  !  Now,  if  we  ask  what 
is  to  become  of  such  a  heap,  we  shall  find  that  the  practice  is  to  pull 
up  the  Docks  after  they  have  seeded,  and  cart  away  the  rotted 
materials,  of  course  with  the  scattered  seeds,  to  the  land,  in  which 
case  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  thick  crop  of  young  Docks, 
to  follow  perhaps  upon  the  very  piece  of  land  from  which  we  had  so 
carefully  abstracted  their  parents.  Still,  sometimes  it  will  be  the 
case  that  such  heaps  are  not  removed  for  years ;  then  the  seeds  are 
gradually  scattered  abroad  from  this  centre  by  wind,  birds,  or  sheep 
straying  along  the  roads,  by  all  of  which  means  a  pest  of  this 
kind  is,  though  sometimes  slowly,  yet  surely  spread  from  a  common 
centre. 

No.  2  is  an  ordinary  roadside  mannre-heap,  and  contains,  in  addi. 
tlon  to  Docks,  other  weeds  of  the  district.  This  was  carted  from  the 
cattle-sheds,  and  the  weeds  upon  it  are  jaat  those  from  the  hay, 
especially  seed  hay,  or  brought  in  the  litter.  This  is  the  second  year 
in  which  we  have  observed  this  heap.  It  was  the  other  day  covered 
with  Docks  hastening  to  seed.  These,  however,  have  been  all  palled 
np  since,  or  enough  Docks  would  have  been  spread  with  this  manure 
to  crop  the  laud  over  thickly. 

No.  3  is  a  heap  made  up  of  the  sweepings  of  the  farmyard.  This 
ia  particularly  interesting,  as  showing  how  strange  plants  may  be 
distributed,  so  as  in  time  to  add  to  our  native  weed-list.  The  scarce 
of  these  weeds  is  as  follows  : — The  Datura  being  cultivated  for  medi- 
oinal  purposes,  its  seeds  have  been  scattered  about  the  yard  to  which 
it  has  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of  being  packed.  The  Tree 
Millow  is  growing  in  the  garden  which  opens  to  the  yard,  into  which 
ths  ripened  seeds  are  continually  falling.  Now,  as  these  have  been 
swept  to  the  heap  from  the  yard  with  the  commoner  weeds  in  the 
list,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  such  weeds  may  be  taken  to  the  farm; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  trace  these  three 
foreigners  into  most  of  our  arable  fields.  Now,  when  any  of  our 
common  weeds  may  be  suddenly  found  to  spring  up  in  a  field  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  extent,  it  is  said  to  be  "  natural  to  the  land ;" 
but  such  cannot  be  said  of  these  foreigners,  and  hence  they  may 
serve  to  show  the  means  whereby  weeds  extend.  The  fact  is  they 
ate  really  cultivated.     Even  oar  model  Dockyard  is  seen  to  be  a 


means  for  spreading  the  Dock,  and  somehow  or  other  it  will  ba  found 
that,  when  weeds  of  any  kind  appear  in  greater  quantity  than  usual, 
it  will  be  because  we  have  sown  their  seed. — "  Field." 


Carnations  from  Cuttings. — It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks  may  be  struck  like  Pelar. 
goniums  and  quite  as  easily.  Some  writers  I  see  still  advocate  the 
old  system  of  layering,  an  operation  which  entails  a  large  amount  of 
labour,  patience  and  time,  requisites  that  every  one  does  not  possess, 
especially  amateurs.  First  of  all,  let  us  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
dead  or  decayed  leaves,  &c.,  must  be  removed,  except  for  neatness 
sake.  To  be  told,  too,  to  remove  the  old  surface. soil,  and  replace  it 
with  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould  and  clean  sand,  which 
must  be  well  mixed  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  to  out  Fern 
leaves  for  pegs,  ia  certainly  going  a  long  way  to  make  flower-growing 
tedious  and  distasteful,  especially  to  those  who  have  everything 
to  buy.  My  method  is  very  simple,  and  although  Carnations  are 
subject  to  great  ravages  by  wire  worms  (of  which  my  ground  ia 
full),  I  seldom  lose  one  out  of  every  dozen  cuttings  pnt  in.  I 
take  a  piece  of  ground  to  make  a  bed  -i  ft.  wide,  dig  and 
manure  it,  also  rake  the  surface  fine  to  give  a  neat  appearance. 
In  October  I  take  pipings  either  out  or  drawn  from  the  parent  plant, 
and  with  a  small  stick  dibble  them  in,  and  water  to  settle  the  soil, 
after  the  manner  of  putting  in  Pelargonium  cuttings  ;  there  I  leave 
them  until  beddingout  time  next  May,  when  I  take  them  up  and  replant 
them  where  I  wish  to  make  a  show.  Now  some  may  say  it  is  too 
late  to  replant  in  order  to  have  a  good  show  of  flowers,  bub  by  plant- 
ing them  in  rather  rich  soil,  I  find  them  to  flower  quite  as  well  as 
those  layered  and  planted  in  Ootobor.  For  a  front  row,  to  cover  the 
bare  stems  of  standard  Roses,  or  for  the  centre  of  a  large  bed,  nothing 
can  be  better.  In  the  same  manner  I  strike  Viola  Blue  Perfection 
and  Yellow  Violas  (only  put  in  in  September),  and  find  them  to  strike 
freely. — W.  V.,  Northwich. 


SCENT- YIELDING  PLANTS. 

By   G.    W.    SEPTIMUS    PIKSSE,    Ph.D.,    F.C.S. 

Hints. 

The  plants  included  in  the  geaus  Mentha  are  nearly  all  highly 
aromatic,  contaiuing  in  their  leaves  a  very  pungent  volatile  oil 
or  obto.  The  kiads  best  kuown  are  the  Peppermiufc,  Penny- 
royal, and  Spearmint.  0£  these  the  Peppermint  is  that  which 
now  most  concerns  us.  Some  of  the  fairest  fields  in  Surrey — 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitcham,  Carshalton,  Beddington, 
Sutton,  and  Wallington — are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Pepper- 
mint. Nearly  all  this  district  occupies. a  plateau  surrounded 
in  the  distance  by  hills,  and  Waddon  Marshes  being  ia  its  centre, 
well  indicate  the  general  run  of  the  soil,  which,  with  plenty  of 
sand,  just  suits  the  growth  of  Peppermint.  The  plants  are 
readily  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  which  are  planted 
1  ft.  apart  each  way.  This  is  done  in  April,  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  weeds  from  growing  amongst  them,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  pure  sample  of  oil.  The  fields  are  ploughed  up  and 
the  crop  changed  about  every  five  years ;  little  else  is  used  in 
the  way  of  manure  besides  the  spent  herb  from  the  stillhouse, 
which  is  put  on  the  land  in  spring,  after  having  had  about  half 
a  year  to  ferment  and  decay.  Peppermint  is  also  largely  grown 
in  North  America  in  New  York  County,  Ohio,  and  in  St. 
Joseph's  County,  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  Strathroy,  in  Canada. 
The  oil  imported  from  these  countries  finds  a  ready  sale  in 
London,  and  thence  it  is  sent  to  Northern  Europe.  In  dealing 
with  a  subject  of  which  Parliamentary  Blue  Books  take  no 
cognizance,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  statistically  the  quantity  of  oils 
obtained  annually,  but  I  should  say  that  not  less  than  33,000 
lb.  of  it  are  prodticed  in  Surrey  alone.  The  best  English  oil 
has  an  average  value  of,  say  30s.  per  lb.,  but  the  American  and 
Canadian  oils  only  realize  about  half  that  sum,  a  ou-cumstance 
to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  climate  or  the  quality  of  the 
plant  itself  as  to  weedy  cultivation.  Weeds  get  carried 
into  the  still  with  the  Peppermint,  and  as  many  of  them 
yield  an  oil,  the  true  Peppermint  oil  thus  becomes  dete- 
riorated. In  Surrey  two  varieties  of  Peppermint  are  grown 
— technically  known  as  White  Mint  and  Black  Mint.  The 
Mint  harvest,  as  a  rule,  begins  about  the  third  week 
in  August,  and  all  is  not  garnered  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember.    During  this  interval  the  stiUs  are  worked  night  and 
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day  without  cessation,  Sunday  excepted.  The  Mint  is  cut 
with  a  sickle  or  sojthe,  and  is  left  to  dry  on  the  land ;  it  is 
then  tied  up  into  "  mats  "  of,  say  66  lb.  each,  and  taken  to  the 
stillhouse.    About  sixty  mats,  or  over  3000  lb.  weight  of  crop 


Black  Mint.  ' 

are  produced  by  each  acre  of  land.  In  Surrey  there  are  about 
1200  acres  under  Mint  alone,  namely,  600  acres  of  White, 
and  700  acres  of  Black  Mint.  The  White  kind  yields,  on  an 
average,  24  lb.  of  oil  to  the  acre,  sayj  24  X  500  =  12,000  lb.. 


White  Mint, 


which,  at  the  very  low  price  of  30s.  per  lb.,  shows  a  value  of 
£18,000.  The  Black  Mint,  which  yields  more  oil  than  the 
White,  averages  some  30  lb.  to  the  acre,  but  it  has  a  lower 
market  value,  say  25s.  per  lb,— 30  x  700  =  21,000  lb. ;   this 


gives  a  value  of  £26,250,  or  a  total  of  £18,000  +  £26,260  = 
£44,250.  These  figures  surely  ought  to  induce  young  emi- 
grants to  some  of  the  British  Colonies  to  commence  without 
delay  the  culture  of  scent-yielding  plants.  The  White  Mint  is 
more  susceptible  of  injury  from  spring  frosts  and  summer 
droughts  than  the  Black  kind,  hence  both  are  grown  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  a  crop  of  some  kind.  The  operation  of  dis- 
tilling is  simple  enough ;  it  consists  of  boiling  the  herb  in 
water,  and  passing  the  steam  generated  through  a  hollow 
wormed  pipe  placed  in  a  vat  of  cold  water ;  the  oil  rises  with 
the  steam,  and  is  condensed  in  the  worm,  falling  out  at  the  end 
into  a  receiver ;  the  oil  floats  upon  the  water,  and  is  ladled  off 
from  time  to  time.  "A  charge,"  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  still 
consists  of  twenty  mats  of  56  lb.  each,  or  half  a  ton  of  Mint, 
and  about  70  gallons  of  water.  It  is  then  boiled  slowly  with  a, 
steady  fire  for  seven  hours,  at  which  time  all  the  oil  is  out  of 
the  Mint ;  the  still  is  then  emptied  by  means  of  a  tap  of  any 
water  remaining,  and  the  spent  Mint  is  forked  out  of  the 
alembic,  an  hour  being  allowed  for  this  work  and  to  effect 
another  charge.  Three  charges  are  thus  worked  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  the  product  of  an 
acre  of  land.  Persons  interested  in  scent-yielding  plants  are 
welcome  to  inspect  the  stillery  of  Piesse  &  Lubin,  Mitcham 
Eoad,  Croydon.  At  this  time  of  the  year — August  and  Sep- 
tember— the  stills  are  mostly  employed  in  working  Camomile 
(of  which  a  good  deal  is  cultivated  at  Beddington),  Pennyroyal, 
Lavender,  and  Mints ;  at  other  times  they  are  used  for  distil- 
ling Caraway  seed,  Cedar  and  Santal  wood.  Cloves,  Patchouly, 
Thyme,  &c. 

Hughenden  House,  Ghiswick. 

[In  order  to  determine  correctly  the  names  of  the  Mints 
mentioned  above  we  sent  specimens  of  them  to  Dr.  Boswell,  of 
Balmuto,  Kirkcaldy,  author  of  the  last  edition  of  English 
Botany,  and  the  following  is  his  reply  :— "  The  two  Mints  you 
sent  me  from  Messrs.  Piesse  &  Lubin  are  both  forms  of  the 
Peppermint  (Mentha  Piperita),  judging  from  the  flower-spikes. 
The  White  Mint  is  nearest  to  the  form  known  as  Mentha  Piperita 
oflBcinalis,  and  the  Black  Mint  to  M.  P.  vulgaris."] 


Top-dressing  Seed-bearing  Cucumbers.  —  For  several 
years  I  have  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  Caoumber  plants  to  hold 
on  sufficiently  long  to  fully  ripen  a  crop  of  seed  fruit,  the  strain  upon 
the  plant  being  much  greater  where  numbers  of  large  fruit  are  left  to 
ripen  than  is  the  case  where  the  fruit  is  cut  as  fast  as  it  becomes  large 
enough  for  table.  Tlie  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  plants  to  shank  off  j  ust  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  altogether  collapse  in  a  few  days.  Last  year  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  surfacing  the  soil  with  a  good  dressing  of  short  stable 
manure  with  good  results,  as  much  fewer  numbers  collapsed.  This 
summer  after  the  plants  were  well  established,  I  procured  a  quantity 
of  road  manure  with  which  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  grit ; 
into  this  I  found  the  plants  rooted  freely  at  the  joints,  which  kept  them 
fresh  and  vigorous,  and  they  matured  a  good  crop  of  seed  fruit.  In 
pulling  up  the  plants  I  found  that  in  several  oases  the  main  stems 
were  quite  decayed,  but  that  the  joint  roots  had  kept  the  plants 
alive.  Nevertheless  these  have  produced  a  crop  averaging  ten  seed 
fruits  each,  all  large  and  plump,  and  as  good  as  could  be  desired. — 
A.  D. 


"  Grass  Nuts."— In  a  list  of  plants  eaten  by  the  Califomian  Indians,  wo 
observe  this  name  applied  to  the  Brodiseas  and  other  plants  now  well  known 
in  English  gardens.  "  There  is  the  Beaver- tail  Grass  Nut  (Oyclohothra),  the 
Turkey  Pea  (Sanicula  tuberosa),  the  purple-flowered  Grass  Nut  (Brodiaja 
congesta),  the  tule  Grass  Nut,  a  small  bulb  growing  in  wet  places;  the 
climbing  Grass  Nut  (Brodiiea  volubilis),  sometimes  planted  for  oroament ;  the 
little  Soap-root  (Chlorogalum  divaricam),  the  wild  Garlic  (Allium),  the  eight- 
leaved  Garlic,  and  several  others  ;  the  Yellow-blossomed  Grass  Nut  (Oalliproa 
lutea),  and  several  other  Grasses  of  this  kind.  There  is  one  other  Grass  Nut 
worthy  of  mention,  wiih  a  black  bulb  (Anticlea),  which  the  Indians  consider 
poison,  although  it  probably  contains  no  more  poison  than  other  members 
of  the  LUiaceons  kinds." 

Canned  Indian  Corn.— More  than  6,000,000  cans  of  "  corn  "  are  now 
packed  in  Maine  annually,  and  sold  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  giving 
employment  to  from  80OO  to  10,000  persons  during  the  packing  season.  The 
corn  in  this  case  means  Indian  Corn  of  a  pecuhar  variety,  gathered  young,  and 
preserved  in  tins.  It  is  now  often  seen  in  London  shops.  We  ought  to  grow 
the  plant  for  use  in  the  green  state. 
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FRUIT    GROWING    IN   KENT. 

From   the    "Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal." 

Kent  has  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  famous  fruit 
for  several  centuries.  Drayton,  ia  the  first  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  thus  apostrophised  the  county,  in  his 
quaint  "  Polyolbion  "  : — 

"  0,  famous  Kent ! 
What  country  hath  this  isle  that  can  compare  with  thee, 
Which  hast  within  thyself  as  much  as  thou  can'st  wish  ? 
Thy  conyes,  yen'son,  fruit,  thy  sorts  of  fowls  and  fish  : 

Whose  golden  gardens  seem  th'  Hesperides  to  mock : 
Nor  there  the  Damson  wants,  nor  dainty  Apricock, 
Nor  Pippin,  which  we  hold  of  kernel  fruits  the  kiug, 
The  Apple  Orange ;  then  the  savoury  llussetting. 
The  sweeting  for  whose  sake  the  plowboys  oft  make  war." 

And  sundry  other  fruits,  of  good  yet  several  taste, 

That  have  their  sundry  names  in  sundry  countries  placed." 

Fruit  lands — orchards — are  frequently  mentioned  in  charters 
or  deeds  granting  or  conveying  lands  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First  and  James  the  First,  in  various  Kentish  parishes 
where  fruit  is  novr  grown.  Lambarde,  in  his  "  Perambulation 
of  Kent,"  says  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  fruiterer  planted 
at  Tenham  in  1583,  "  by  his  great  coste  and  industrie,  the 
sweet  Cherry,  the  temperate  Pipyn,  and  the  golden  Renate," 
having  obtained  the  "  plantes  from  beyond  the  seas."  Since 
the  time  of  Lambarde's  work  the  area  of  the  fruit  plantations 
in  the  county  has  varied  considerably,  to  a  certain  extent 
according  to  the  profit  made  from  the  cultivation  of  Hops, 
which  were  brought  from  Flanders  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
When  Hops  paid  well,  fruit  trees  were  grubbed  up  and  Hops 
were  planted  in  their  stead.  When  Hops  did  not  pay,  fruit 
trees  were  substituted  for  these  more  speculative  plants;  and 
this  alternating  process  has  been  continued  up  to  recent  times. 
Hasted,  in  his  "History  of  Kent,"  published  one  hundred 
years  ago,  remarks  of  certain  parishes  in  East  Kent,  that 
"  there  were  large  plantations  of  fruit  till  they  were  displanted 
to  make  room  for  Hops,  which  are  found  to  thrive  well  in  old 
orchard  ground."  He  adds,  '•  Orchards  are  beginning  to  be 
planted  again  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  Hops."  The 
climate  of  Kent  is  temperate,  and  in  most  seasons  the  common 
fruits  ripen  well ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 
months  is  about  61°,  and  that  of  the  three  winter  months 
about  38°.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  28  in.  There 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  climate  was  more  genial  in  earlier 
times,  as  Grapes  were  largely  grown,  and  ripened  out-of-doors, 
and  wine  was  regularly  made  from  them.  Mention  is  made  of 
Vineyards— vineas— in  the  records  of  the  survey  of  Domesday, 
taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  reifti 
of  Edward  the  Second,  when  that  king  was  at  Bockinfold  In 
Kent,  presents  of  wine  and  Grapes  were  sent  him  from  the 
Vineyards  near  Rochester.  Hasted  states  that  he  "  knew  two 
exceedingly  fine  Vineyards  in  the  county,  one  at  Tunbrido-e 
Castle,  the  other  at  Barming,  from  which  quantities  of  we7l- 
flavoured  wine  had  been  produced."  In  the  parish  of  Hunton, 
at  Buston,  the  former  seat  of  the  Fane  family,  there  are 
remains  of  an  old  vineyard,  and  three  distinct  terraces  risincr 
above  each  other  may  be  traced.  These  are  faced  with  brick 
walls,  and  are  protected  from  the  north  by  a  hill.  This  is 
called  the  "  old  vineyard  "  to  this  time,  and  fine  fruits  of  many 
kinds  are  grown  in  great  abundance  on  the  rich  soil  of  its 
sheltered  slopes.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  Grapes  ripen 
thoroughly  in  these  days,  even  in  the  hottest  summers  in  the 
most  sheltered  spots  in  the  county,  or  that  Grapes  are  grown 
out-of-doors  at  all  fit  for  making  wine.  Grapes  cannot  be  pro- 
duced fit  for  wine-making  purposes  unless  the  summertempera- 
ture  exceeds  64'-''.  Humboldt,  the  authority  for  this  statement, 
wrote :— "  Taking  an  example,  for  instance,  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  Vine,  we  find  that  in  order  to  procure  potable  wine,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  mean  annual  heat  should  exceed  49°,  that  the 
winter  temperature  should  be  upwards  of  33°,  and  the  mean  sum- 
mer temperature  upwards  of  64°."  From  the  fact  that  Grapes 
do  not  ripen  now  m  Kent  as  they  did  four  or  five  centuries  a"-o 


it  must  be  inferred  that  the  climate  has  undergone  a  change, 
that  the  mean  summer  temperature  has  gradually  been  lowered. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  the  old  sorts  of  Apple,  the 
Ribston  and  Golden  Pippin,  and  other  more  delicate  sorts,  do 
not  thrive  as  well  as  those  of  later  origin,  and  more  to  the 
manner  born.  It  is  suggested  that  this  slight  and  gradual 
change  in  the  climate  of  Kent  is  due  in  some  degree  to  the 
clearing  of  the  forests,  with  which  parts  of  Kent  were  formerly 
covered ;  such  as  the  great  Forest  of  Anderida,  which  extended 
from  Lympne  through  the  Weald  of  Kent  into  Hampshire,  and 
Saenling  Forest  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  county  ;  with 
other  forests,  described  by  Mr.  Furley  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Weald,'  that  have  been  grubbed  since  the  Saxon  period.  Mr. 
Furley  mentions  that  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  now  an  open  tract  of 
fine  arable  land  running  out  to  the  North  Foreland,  was 
formerly  covered  with  timber.  The  removal  of  these  great 
forests  and  woods,  which  has  gone  on  steadily  since  the  date  of 
Magna  Charta,  has  let  the  cold  wind  and  sea  breezes  from  the 
north-east  and  the  south-east,  sweep  directly  over  the  un- 
sheltered land,  chilling  the  air  and  lowering  the  temperature. 
Although  Humboldt  held  that  extensive  forests  are  among  the 
causes  tending  to  lower  the  temperature  of  a  district,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  their  clearance  would  ensure  an  increase  of 
temperature.  Dr.  J.  C.  Brown,  in  his  recent  work  entitled 
'  Forests  and  Moisture,'  has  shown  that  disforestation  makes  a 
country  more  dry,  and  that  planting  gives  a  country  humidity ; 
but  he  has  not  shown  that  a  climate  has  been  altered  in  respect 
of  heat  or  cold,  in  its  mean  summer  temperature,  either  by  dis- 
forestation or  by  the  planting  of  trees.  Fruit-plantations  and 
orchards  in  Kent  have  been  planted  and  replanted,  grubbed 
and  re-grubbed,  most  promiscuously  during  the  300  years  pre- 
ceding this  generation,  to  make  way  for  Hops  when  that  very 
uncertain  crop  was  profitable,  as  well  as  after  successive  large 
growths  of  fruit,  which  from  the  then  comparatively  limited 
demand,  and  the  heavy  costs  of  conveyance,  barely  paid 
expenses.  Foreign  competition,  it  is  true,  was  insignificant, 
with  regard  to  soft  fruits,  as  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
until  within  the  last  forty  years ;  yet  there  was  no  trade  with 
the  thickly  populated  towns  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  until  railways  had  made  the  carriage  of  goods  cheap 
and  expeditious.  Since  the  development  of  the  railway 
system,  there  have  not  been  such  capricious  alterations  in  the 
fruit-growing  acreage,  which  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

In  the  parts  of  the  county  suitable  for  fruit-growing,  almost 
all  the  farms  have  a  certain  proportion  of  fruit-land,  as  a 
hedge  against  the  contingencies  of  Hop  growing.  The  profits 
of  fruit-growing  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  Hop-culture  in 
good  seasons ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  chances  of  possible 
losses  are  not  nearly  so  great.  Men  may  make  or  lose  fortunes 
by  Hop-cultivation  ;  but  fruit  land  of  fair  quality  will  show  a 
steady  remunerative  return  upon  an  average  of  many  years. 
During  the  last  ten  years  much  land  has  been  planted  with 
fruit  in  the  north-western  part  of  this  county,  between 
Orpington  and  Crayford.  Large  woods  of  poor  quality,  which 
grew  Birch,  Beech,  and  other  trees  of  low  value,  have  been 
grubbed  there,  and  planted  with  Plum,  Damson,  and  Apple 
trees,  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  Raspberry  canes,  and 
Strawberry  plants,  which  pay  well,  especially  the  last  named, 
as  the  distance  from  London  is  short,  and  the  fruit  can  there- 
fore be  sent  in  fresh  and  early  to  the  markets.  In  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  also,  where  Apples  alone  were  grown  until  quite 
recently,  Black  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Plums  have  been, 
and  are  now  being,  planted  to  some  extent.  Fruit  of  various 
kinds  is  also  cultivated  throughout  the  country  by  persons 
who  have  a  few  acres  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  who  are,  as 
a  rule,  a  most  industrious  and  prosperous  class ;  as  well  as  by 
cottagers  in  their  gardens.  In  good  seasons  a  few  Apple  or 
Plum  trees,  or  some  rows  of  Gooseberry  or  Currant  bushes, 
help  materially  to  pay  their  rent.  A  garden  of  this  kind,  well 
stocked  with  fruit  trees,  has  often  been  the  means  of  giving 
an  industrious  labourer  a  rise  in  position.  Fruit  is  grown 
mainly  in  three  particular  districts  of  the  county,  situated  in 
East,  Mid,  and  West  Kent,  whose  respective  areas  are  deter- 
mined in  a  degree  by  geological  conditions.  In  the  first-named 
district  fruit  is  cultivated  in  the  parishes  lying  between 
Boughton-under-BIean,  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
and  Rainham,  a  few   miles   east  of    the   city  of    Rochester. 
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Lambardfe  has  it  that  there  were  thirty  fruit-growing  parishes 
here,  but  there  are  hardly  so  many  in  these  days.     Cherries 
are  grown  here  in  large  quantities ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  Cherry 
garden  of    England  par  excellence,  though   other    fruits    are 
grown  and  the  acreage  of   mixed   plantations  is  constantly 
being  increased.     The  soils  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruit  is  grown  in  this  part  of  East  Kent  are  clays  and  loamy 
clays  of  the  Thanet  beds ;  the  "  plastic  clays  "  of  the  Woolwich 
and  Reading  beds,  and  of  the  Gidhaven  beds,  as  at   Selling. 
These  all  crop  up  variously  in  this  locality,  and  overhang  the 
chalk,  whose  hills  form  the  range  known  as  the  "  back-bone  of 
Kent,"  stretching  through  the  whole  upper  part  of  East  Kent, 
through    North   and 
West  Kent.    There  is 
an  almost  continuous 
stratum  of  the  Thanet 
beds  above  the  chalk 
from     Eainham      to 
Sittingbourne,    upon 
which     the  fruit     is 
principally   grown. 
Between    Sitting- 
bourne  and  Boughton 
Blean,  the  limit  of  the 
fruit  -  growing    line, 
the  Woolwich  beds — 
the    middle    division 
of  the  lower  London 
Tertiaries — appear  in 
alternation  with  the 
lower  series  of  Thanet 
beds.     To   these  for- 
mations    the    upper 
parts    of  East    Kent 
owe  their  fertility. 
Upon  these  most  of 
the  orchards,  planta- 
tions,   and     Hop 
grounds  are  situated. 
A    small    proportion 
only  is  placed  directly 
on  the  mere  surface- 
marls   of    the  chalk. 
In  Mid  Kent  the  fruit 
plantations  are  upon 
the  Hythe  beds  of  the 
Lower  Green  sand. 
The    best    and  most 
productive  soil  is  the 
clay  loam  on  the  beds 
of  "Kentish Rag,"  in 
the  neighbourhood  of 
Maids  tone,    upon 
which  all  fruit  trees 
do  well.     Mr.  Topley 
comments  as  follows 
upon    this  :  —  "  The 
most  fertile    district 
of  the  Hythe  beds  is 
that  near  Maidstone. 
Enormous  quantities 
of   Hops   are    grown 
here,   and   also    Fil- 
berts   and     f  r  u  i  t." 

Fruit  is  grown  also  upon  the  lighter  and  "  stone  shattery  " 
soil  of  the  Hythe  beds,  but  the  greater  bulk  of  it  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  ragstone  soil  which  is  undoubtedly,  as  Mr. 
Topley  suggests,  more  fertile  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid- 
stone than  elsewhere.  The  Thanet,  and  the  Woolwich  and 
Reading  beds  are  found  in  the  third  fruit-growing  division  of 
the  county ;  by  their  super-position  over  the  chalk,  making  the 
district  eminently  suitable  for  the  production  of  fruit.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  sharply  the  fruit-growing  line  is  defined 
here,  and  how  perfectly  concurrent  it  is  with  the  outcrop  of 
these  beds,  running  from  Halstead,  near  Sevenoaks,  to  Chels- 
field,  then,  after  a  break,  to  Orpington,  and  on  through  the 
Grays.    Until  quite  recently,  Apples  were  the  only  fruit  grown 


Wall  ot  Peach  trees  in  the  Potagerie  at  Versailles,  engraved  from  a  photograph  tak»n  in  April,  1877, 
by  Jnles  Lemercier.  Showing  the  trees  when  in  flower  and  before  the  yoonglshoots  begm  to  cover 
the  surface  betwesn  the  erect  branches.  The  trees  are  proteotad  from  frost  dunng  the  flowering 
season  by  a  straw  mit  temcorarily  fixed  on  the  top  ot  th3  wall.  These  trees,  having  vertical 
shoots,  are  quickly  and  easily  formed.  The  wa  1  is  perfectly  covered  with  the  trees  as  shown  m 
the  engraving,  in  which  no  alteration  from  the  photograph  whatever  baa  been  made. 


in  the  Weald,  though  in  the  last  ten  years  other  fruits  have 
been  cultivated.  In  the  term  "  Weald,"  as  locally  used,  the 
whole  of  the  district  in  Kent  "under  the  hill,"  or  southward 
of  the  Lower  Greensand  formation,  is  included.  Geologically, 
it  comprises  the  Weald  Clay  and  the  various  sands  and  clays 
of  the  Hastings  Sand.  Fruit  does  well  on  the  former,  as  at 
Marden,  Staplehurst,  and  Cranbrook,  and  upon  the  Grinstead 
Clay  of  the  latter  formation,  as,  for  instance,  at  Brenchley  and 
Horsmonden.  An  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  man- 
agement of  fruit-land  in  Kent  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  ;  and  at  the  s^me  time  greater  facilities  of  transit  and  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  have  led  growers  to  add  largely  to 

their    plantations. 
This  is  proved  by  the 
Agricultural  Returns 
for  1875,  which  show 
an    increase    of    846 
acres  in  1875  over  the 
returns  of  1874;  the 
acreage  of  arable   or 
Grass  lands  used  for 
fruit   in   Kent  being 
12,032   acres   against 
11,186       in       1874. 
Foreign   competitiou 
has    assumed     enor- 
m  o  u  s   proportions, 
and  is  becoming  more 
formidable  each  year. 
This    has  stimulated 
Kentish  producers  to 
pay  greater  attention 
to  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  fruit- 
land,  as  well  as  to  the 
selection     of    better 
and  more   attractive 
sorts.     In  those  parts 
of  the  county  where 
the  soil  and  climate 
are  suitable,  the  pro- 
duction   of    fruit    is 
very  great  and    the 
quality    is     for    the 
most  part  good.     The 
area,  however,  of  land 
that   is  specially 
adapted  to  the   suc- 
cessful    growth     of 
fruit   is   limited  and 
confined,  as  has  been 
shown,  to  a  few  dis- 
tricts sharply  defined 
by  peculiar  geological 
features.      Situation, 
or  the   "  lay   of    the 
land  "  as  it  is  called 
by  the    natives,  has 
also   its  infiuence  in 
deciding    whether 
land  is  fruit-land  pro- 
per, just  as  in  Hop- 
growing     certain 
aspects   and  position 
are   essential,  cmteris  paribus,  to  constitute  really  first-rate, 
"  lucky  "  Hop-laud. 

Though  a  certain  amount  of  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  methods  of  fruit-culture,  there  is  much  still  to  be  done 
as  regards  the  methods  of  planting,  the  actual  cultivation,  and 
the  pruning  of  the  trees.  The  delicate  and  important  opera- 
tion of  pruning,  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  high. 
and  low  production,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  Kentish  fruit  growers,  and  their  tree-cutters  or 
pruners.  Instead  of  the  careful  selection  of  the  wood  most 
likely  to  bear  fruit — in  place  of  a  raison  d'etre  applied  to  every 
stroke  of  the  knife — the  typical  tree-cutter  hacks  and  slashes 
away  ruthlessly,  aiming  principally  at  obtaining  a  symmetrical 
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cup-shaped  form  rather  than  at  retaining  the  wood   most 
likely  to  bear  fruit.     He  is  paid  by  the  tree,  and  cannot  afford 
pauses  for  reflection  as  to  individual  shoots  or  buds,  like  the 
careful  interested    pruners  in  France  and  Belgium,  or  like 
some  of  the  best  English  gardeners.     He  and  his  employers 
have  certain  rough-and-ready  formulas  which  guide  the  knife, 
as  for  example,  "  Black  Currants  bear  on  this  year's  wood, 
therefore  all  old  wood  should  be  cut  away  ;  "  and  the  general 
idea  pervading  the  mind  of  the  pruner  is  that  he  cannot  cut 
Black  Currant  bushes  too  hard.     In  the  case  of  other  bushes 
— Eed  Currants,  for  instance — the  fruit  is  for  the  most  part 
developed  on  the  old  wood,  therefore  all  young   shoots  are 
i-eligiously  excised.     There  is  this  to  be  said,  that  where  a 
grower  has  40  or  60  acres  of   fruit,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  give  each  tree,  each  shoot,  each  bud  the  indi- 
vidual attention  that  is  given  to  the  cordon-trained  trees  of 
Mid-central  France.    With  regard  to  Apple  trees,  their  pruning 
is  performed  in  the  most  desultory  manner.     In  many  cases 
they  have  not  been  pruned  for  generations,  and  are  overgrown 
with  unproductive  branches.     Now  and  then  it  happens  in 
some  orchards — to  use  the  graphic  words  of  a  correspondent 
— "  that  an  ordinary  workman  is  sent  in  with  a  saw  to  cut  the 
Apple  trees,  and  is  expected  to  earn  more  than  his  money  in 
faggots."     It  was  formerly  the  prevalent  notion,  still  holding 
to  some  extent,  that  fruit  trees    require  but  little  manure. 
Apple  and  Cherry  orchard-lands  were  mown  or  fed  off  with 
lean  sheep  year  after  year,  with  the  result  that  the  trees  only 
bore  a  crop  once  iu  two  years,  and  the  fruit  grew  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less.     The  owners  of  the  celebrated 
Cherry  orchards  in  Bast  Kent  have  found  out  the  folly  of 
starving  the  trees.     For  the  last  few  years  they  have  manured 
the  land  liberally  with  manure  brought  from  the  London  stables 
and  cow-sheds,  which  has  largely  increased  the  quantity  and 
improved  the  quality  of  the  fruit.    Sheep  fed  with  corn  and  cake 
feed  off  the  Grass,  and  it  is  now  quite  the  exception  to  mow 
orchard-land.    The  cultivation  of  fruit  affords  constant  work  of  a 
comparatively  pleasant  and  easy  nature  to  very  many  hands 
throughout  the  summer.     Picking  all  fruit  but  Apples  is  usually 
done  by  women,  who  are  paid  by  the  day,  or  by  the  sieve  or  bushel 
and  who  earn  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.     Packing  is  performed  by 
careful  men,  who  arrange  the  fruit  in  sieves  so  that  it  may 
appear  to  the  best  advantage,  covering  it  with  paper,  dried 
Grasses,  or  Fern  leaves,  and  fastening  it  down  with  transverse 
sticks  laid  across.     The  East  Kent  growers  send  their  fruit  by 
rail  and  steam-boat  to  London.     Nearly  all  the  fruit  grown  in 
Mid  Kent  is  forwarded  by  rail.     In  a  good  year  the  railway 
stations  in  the  chief  fruit-producing  localities  axe  thronged 
with  vans  laden  with  fruit,  from  the  early  green  Gooseberry 
season,  in  May,  until  the  Apples  have  all  been  gathered,  at  the 
end  of    October.      Many  of   the  West  Kent  growers,  being 
near  Loudon,  send  up  their  fruit  by  road.     As  a  rule,  the  best 
fruit  is  sent  to  Covent  Garden—"  The  Garden,"  as  it  is  styled 
— to  the   Borough,  and   Spitalfields   Markets.      Very  choice 
fruit,  however,  generally  finds  its  way  to  Covent  Garden.     A 
large  proportion  oE  the  fruit  is  consigned  to  salesmen,  who 
first  satisfy  the  requirements  of  fruiterers,  greengrocers,  and 
"  costers,"  for  retail  purposes.     Afterwards  the  agents  of  large 
jam  and  preserve  manufacturers  at  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns,  buy  enormous  quan- 
tities ;  the  inferior  and  damaged  qualities  go  to  smaller  houses 
for  smashing  up  into  a  heterogeneous  mass,  named  in  accor- 
dance with  the  demand.     In  some  cases  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Currants  are  sold  by  the  growers  to  contractors 
by  the  ton.     To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  jam-making,  the 
"  Liverpool  Courier  "  stated  lately  that  at  a  manufactory  at 
Bootle  about  15  tons  of  preserves  are  made  in  one  day  in  a 
good  fruit  season.     The  large  towns  in  Scotland  chiefly  take 
Damsons,  Black  Currants,  and  Warrington  Gooseberries.     It 
might   be   supposed  that   Kentish  fruit-growers,   only  forty 
miles  distant  from  London,  would  not  be  affected  in  any  great 
degree  by  the  competition  of  foreigners  in  the  matter  of  soft 
fruit,  i.e.,  fruit  of  a  perishable  nature,  as  Gooseberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Currants,  and  Strawberries  ;  yet,  as  a  fact,  the  cost  of 
carnage  of  a  ton  of  fruit  from  France  to  the  London  Docks 
IS  no  more  than  from  Maidstone   to   the   London   markets. 
Rents  and  labour  are  cheaper  in  France  and  Belgium,  while 
the  climate  of  the  former  country  is  far  more  suited  for  the 


production  of  fine  well-flavoured  fruits  than  our  own.  M. 
Brehaut  remarked  upon  the  point  that  "  in  making  any  com- 
parison between  the  state  of  fruit  cultivation  on  the  Continent, 
as  compared  with  that  in  England,  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  much  of  the  land  devoted  to  the  purpose  is,  as 
regards  climate  and  soil,  the  best  in  the  world."  Continental 
growers  are  able  to  send  fruit  to  London  earlier  than  the  home 
producers.  They  send  Strawbei-ries,  Cherries,  and  other 
fruits  in  quantities,  and  "  take  the  edge  off  the  appetite  of  the 
people,"  to  use  the  forcible  remark  of  a  worthy  salesman, 
"  before  Kent  Cherries  are  fit  to  eat."  Thei-e  is,  however,  the 
solatium  that  if  Kent  growers  do  not  get  the  first  "  pull," 
they  have  the  field  pretty  well  to  themselves  for  a  time,  after 
the  foreign  soft  fruit  season  is  over,  before  the  Gages,  Plums, 
Apples,  and  Pears  are  ripe.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  "foreigners,"  their  fruit  is  not  so  good, 
taking  it  generally,  as  that  grown  in  Kent,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  on  the  whole,  better  than  any  other  that  comes 
to  London.  Fruiterers  and  salesmen  say  that  the  foreign 
fruit  has  much  improved  in  flavour  and  size,  and  is  steadily 
improving,  while  the  imports  are  increasing  year  by  year,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
show  that  the  total  amount  of  "  raw "  fruit  imported  into 
Eno-land  in  1875  had  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
2,2:0,412  bushels,  as  against  1,128,568  bushels  in  1871. 
Prance  sends  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Red  Currants,  Gages, 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples;  and  sent  to  this  country  581,170 
bushels  of  "  raw  "  fruit  in  1875,  against  354,606  bushels  in 
1871.  Plums  and  Currants  arrive  from  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  imported  from  Spain.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  Apples  come  from  America,  of  fine  quality  and 
flavour,  almost  equal  to  Ribston  or  Cox's  Pippins  in  good 
seasons.  These  arrive  generally  in  excellent  condition,  being 
packed  in  barrels  like  oil-cake  ;  and  they  interfere  much  with 
the  price  of  Kentish  Apples.  For  example,  last  year,  New- 
town Pippins  of  splendid  appearance  and  excellent  quality 
were  selling  at  rates  which  materially  depreciated  the  value  of 
the  best  Kent  Apples,  of  which  the  crop  was  very  small. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  sugar  continues  to  be 
cheap  the  demand  for  fruit  will  be,  as  now,  enormous,  and  will 
probably  absorb  even  a  largely  increased  supply.  At  the 
same  time,  such  large  additions  are  being  steadily  made  to  the 
home  and  foreign  plantations,  that  Kent  growers,  though  they 
plant  on,  do  it  with  a  degree  of  anxiety  which  makes  them, 
and  ought  to  make  them,  most  careful  in  their  selection  of 
proper  kinds  of  fruit  for  their  new  plantations,  as  well  as  in 
the  renovation  and  cultivation  of  those  that  have  been  long 
established. 

Having  glanced  at  the  history  and  conditions  of  fruit- 
growing iu  Kent,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  methods  of 
cultivation  usually  adopted.  Two  principal  systems  or 
methods  of  planting  fruit  prevail  in  Kent  :  one  according  to 
which  it  is  intended  that  the  land  under  the  standard  trees 
shall  be  eventually  laid  down  with  Grass  ;  the  other,  where 
the  land  will  always  be  cultivated  and  kept  constantly  filled 
up  with  fruit  trees,  and  bushe,^  under  the  standards  or  half- 
standards.  East  Kent  growers  for  the  most  part  adopt  the 
former  method,  because  it  is  not  good  for  Cherry  trees  that 
their  roots  should  be  disturbed  after  a  certain  time.  The 
standard  trees  are  planted  first  on  well  prepared  arable  land, 
with  Hops  or  fruit  bushes,  which  give  a  return  until  the 
standards  come  in.  When  these  have  arrived  at  a  good  size 
the  Hops  and  bushes  are  taken  away  and  Grass  seeds  are 
sown.  Apple  orchards  are  occasionally  formed  in  this  way ; 
but  Apples  are  generally  grown  on  the  other  system — in 
permanent  plantations  set  out  and  planted  with  Plums,  Dam- 
sons, Gooseberries,  and  Currants  (and  Filberts  in  some  parts 
of  the  Mid  Kent  district),  which  are  renewed  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  requires.  In  an  orchard  which  is  eventually 
to  be  laid  down  with  Grass,  the  standard  trees,  if  Cherry 
trees,  are  set  from  24  ft.  to  33  ft.  apart  each  way,  giving  from 
forty  to  seventy-five  trees  to  the  acre.  If  Apples  be  planted 
they  are  set  about  the  same  distance  apart.  Plums  or  Dam- 
sons are  very  often  put  between  the  Apples  or  Cherries,  and 
are  taken  out  when  they  get  in  their  way.  In  a  plantation 
that  is  to  be  permanently  cultivated,  the  Apple  trees  are  set 
about  30  ft.  apart.    Plums  or  Damsons  would  be  set  iu  between 
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each  Apple  tree,  and  Gooseberries  or  Currants  between  the 
rows,  65  ft.  apart,  so  that  there  would  be  forty-four  Apple 
trees,  forty-four  Plum  or  Damson  trees,  and  1031  bushes  on 
each  acre.  Where  Filberts  are  grown  under  Apples,  they  are 
usually  planted  about  13  ft.  apart,  which  would  give  about 
267  trees  to  the  acre,  and  Plums  or  Damsons  are  not  generally 
planted  in  this  case.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  land  and  of 
planting  it  as  a  mixed  plantation,  with  all  incidental  expenses, 
varies  from  £16  to  £20  per  acre,  according  to  the  sorts  and 
number  of  trees  planted.  Apple  trees  cost  Is.  6d.  each  as  an 
average.  Plums  and  Damsons  Is.  each.  Filbert  and  Cob 
trees  4d.  each.  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  from  10s.  to 
14s.  per  100.  The  annual  average  cost  of  cultivation,  including 
rent,  interest  on  outlay,  tithes  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
rates,  maintenance,  and  other  expenses,  exclusive  of  all  charges 
connected  with  picking  and  selling  the  crop,  which  would,  of 
course,  depend  upon  its  amount,  ranges  from  £13  to  £16  per 
acre. 

(To  he  continues.). 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Fruit  of  the  Parsley-leaved  Bramble  (Rubus  laoiniatns). — 
Just  now,  when  hardy  fruits  are  scarce,  this  merits  attention.  At 
Castle  Ashby  Mr.  Beech  has  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  it  laden 
with  clnatera  of  ripe  fruit,  which  ia  three  times  as  large  as  that  of 
the  common  Bramble.  It  ia  jet  black  in  colour  when  fully  ripe,  and 
has  an  agreeable  flavour.  At  Castle  Ashby  it  ia  planted  against  a 
pillar,  and  the  branches  have  been  trained  along  stout  wires  right 
and  left  till  it  has  reached  a  distance  of  30  ft.  It  growa  freely  and 
fruita  abundantly,  and,  apart  from  ita  fruit,  it  ia  a  good  ornamental 
plant.  It  ia  attractive  in  leaf,  still  more  ao  when  in  flower,  and  addi- 
tionally so  when  in  fruit. — D. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Theae  should  stand  thinly  in  acme  open 
situation  where  they  can  receive  as  much  sunshine  as  poasible,  remov- 
ing all  runners  and  weeds.  If  by  any  chance  worms  have  found 
their  way  into  the  pots,  a  good  watering  with  lime-water  will  dislodge 
them  without  injuring  the  plants;  thia  is  an  evil  which  ought,  however, 
to  have  been  guarded  against,  by  either  aetting  the  pota  on  beds  of 
ashes,  or  on  some  other  impervious  substance.  Two  or  three  good 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  will,  now  that  the  pota  are  filling  with 
roota,  be  beneficial  at  intervala  of  a  week  or  so,  but  it  must  not  be 
continued  too  late,  eapecially  if  the  plants  be  intended  for  early 
forcing,  or  it  may  excite  their  crowna  too  much,  and  so  delay  that 
maturation  which  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.— E.  H. 

Gathering'  Pears. — Pears,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are 
later  than  usual  thia  year,  and  being  only  a  light  crop  the  most  will 
have  to  be  made  of  them.  The  Bon  Chretiens  and  the  Bergamots 
must  not  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  too  long,  or  they  lose  that 
juicy  richneas  which  a  good  Pear  ought  to  posaeaa.  Ganeel's  Bergamot 
is  a  delicious  autumn  Pear  if  gathered  in  time,  that  ia,  aa  aoon  as  the 
stalk  can  be  got  to  part  from  the  tree,  whereas  if  allowed  to  hang  a 
few  days  too  long  it  would  be  no  better  than  a  Turnip.  To  make  the 
most  of  theae  Pears  this  year  they  should  be  gone  over  several  times 
so  aa  to  catch  them  the  momen^they  are  fit  for  gathering.  That 
favourite  autumn  Pear,  Marie  Louise,  may  hang  on  the  tree  as  long 
as  it  will  without  losing  any  of  ita  richneas  of  fiavour,  and  in  thia 
way  the  season  can  be  prolonged,  but  it  should  be  netted  np  from 
birds  and  wasps. — E.  H. 
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The  Pomegranate  in  America.— General  Stoneman  is  cultivating  the 
Pomegranate  to  tlie  extent  of  6000  ^trees  at  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  thinks  that  he  can  make  it  succeed  in  the  eastern  markets  by  sending  it 
there  in  large  quantities  in  proper  cars  for  the  purpose.  Thia  may  be  classed 
among  promising  experiments. 

Unfermented  Wine.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Potomac  Fruit  Growers' 
Society,  Dr.  Goss,  in  a  paper  on  the  Preservation  and  Utilization  of  Fruit, 
gave  his  plan  for  making  wine  from  Grapes  and  other  fruits  without  fer. 
mentation  as  follows  : — Press  out  the  juice  from  the  crushed  fruit;  then  add 
one-fourth  as  much  water  to  the  pomace,  as  there  is  juice,  which  is  pressed 
also  into  the  same  vessel.  This  addition  of  the  water  causes  the  juice  to  settle 
or  filter  more  readily.  When  settled,  boil  to  one-third  the  quantity  of  the  pure 
juice  first  pressed  out,  in  a  glass,  stone,  or  porcelain-lined  kettle  set  in  another 
vessel  containing  water.  To  each  quart  of  this  syrup  and  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  salt. 
In  this  way  wines  may  be  successfully  made  from  various  fruits.  All  should 
be  well  corked  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  they  will  keep  for  years. 


THE  PARIS  DAISY 

(CHKYSANTHEMUM   PBUTESCENs). 

This  is  a  vigorous  half-hardy  plant  in  one  season  forming,  when 
planted  out,  bushes  3  ft.  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter.  It  is 
much  branched,  and  very  symmetrical  in  habit;  the  foliage  is  pin. 
nate  and  fleshy,  of  a  glaucous  blue  colour ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
pure  white,  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion from  June,  until  cut  down  by  frost.  This  plant  is  extensively 
grown  on  the  Continent  for  summer  bedding  as  well  as  for  pots.  It 
is  of  far  greater  value  for  winter  flowering  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  Plants  now  in  4J-ia.  pots,  it  preserved  from  frost,  will 
produce  abundance  of  flowers  until  January.     It  is  readily  propa. 


gated  from  cuttings,  grows  in  any  ordinary  loamy  soil,  and  must  ba- 
considered  a  desirable  plant  for  all  who  appreciate  white  flowers 
during  the  winter  months.  P. 


LIMNOOHAEIS   HUMBOLDTI. 

This  interesting  aquatic  plant  covers  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
which  it  is  planted  with  broad,  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  beautiful 
glistening  green,  and  soft  yellow  flowers,  which  last  in  beauty  for 
several  months.  It  commences,  as  a  rule,  to  flower  in  August,  and 
continues  in  blossom  till  quite  late  in  the  season  ;  it  will  thrive  either 
in  running  or  still  water,  planted  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  below  the  sur. 


face,  and  I  have  even  seen  it  successfully  grown  in  tubs  sunk  in  the 
ground.  The  tuba,  which  should  be  about  1-J-  ft.  in  depth,  should  be 
half-filled  with  loamy  soil,  and  then  filled  up  with  water.  The  over, 
flow  from  these  tubs  converts  the  ground  in  their  neighbourhood 
into  a  kind  of  artifloialbog,in  which  may  be  grown  Sarracenia  purpurea, 
Pingniculas,  Primulas,  Eanunculuaes,  Grass  of  Parnassus,  and  many 
other  interesting  plants  of  kindred  character.  A.  P. 


SPRING  BULBS. 

Crocuses. — Now  and  onwards  to  the  end  of  November  is  a  good 
time  to  make  plantations  of  Crocuses.  They  should  be  obtained  not 
later  than  the  end  of  September,  and  when  got  they  should  be  spread 
out  in  a  dry,  cool  place  till  wanted  for  planting.  Bulbs  obtained  at 
the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December  frequently  fail^ 
they  are  kept  in  a  heated  place,  and  consequently  dry  up — they 
have  to  be  kept  turned  over  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out  any  that 
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may  hare  decayed,  when  the  shoots  and  skins  are  frequently  rubbed 
off,  and  there  is  this  positive  advantage  about  early  planting  that, 
the  sooner  the  bulbs  are  in  the  ground  the  sooner  will  they  begin  to 
make  root  and  establish  themselves.  In  planting  dig  out  a  trench 
9  in.  in  depth  and  4  in.  in  width  at  least ;  break  up  the  soil  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  put  in  3  in.  in  depth  of  a  mixture  of  decayed  cow 
manure,  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  some  finely  sifted  mortar  rubbish ;  on 
this  put  a  single  line  of  bulbs,  with  a  little  rough  white  sand  about 
them,  and  then  cover  it  with  some  good  loam.  Deep  planting  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  young  bnlbs  are  formed  above  the  old 
one,  which  decays,  and  thus  the  roots  are  brought  nearer  the  surface 
every  year.  Another  advantage  in  planting  deeply  is  that  the  bulbs 
are  safe  from  harm  when  the  surface  soil  is  gently  forked  over  in 
autumn.  When  the  shoots  are  coming  through  the  soil,  if  it  be  stirred 
and  some  good  manure  added  as  a  top-dressing,  the  plants  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  application. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips. — The  forcing  season,  as 
regards  these  bulbs,  has  commenced  in  nurseries  around  London 
where  plants  are  grown  for  market.  Certain  varieties  of  llyacinths, 
a  few  of  the  early  single  and  double  Tulips,  and  the  double  Roman 
and  Paper-white  Narcissi  are  used  for  the  purpose.  They  are  grown 
both  for  their  flowers  in  a  out  state  and  for  marketing  in  the  shape 
of  plants,  and  they  are  planted  in  large  or  small  pots  accordingly. 
The  bulbs  reach  the  growers  by  the  middle  or  August ;  they  are 
then  potted,  and  placed  on  an  ash  bottom  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
they  are  covered  with  6  in.  of  manure  and  spent  Hops.  Watering  is 
left  to  what  rain  may  happen  to  fall.  The  bulbs  soon  make  growth, 
and  as  soon  as  they  get  near 
the  time  for  throwing  up 
their  trusses  and  spikes  of 
bloom,  they  are  taken  in. 
doors.  The  early  Eoman 
Hyacinth  and  the  double 
Roman  Narcissus  reach  Eng. 
land  in  Anguat,  and  they  are 
prepared  for  forcing  at  once. 
This  e-Nplains  how  blooms  of 
the  Roman  Hyacinths  can  be 
seen  in  Covent  Garden  mar. 
ket  in  October. — U. 

Clematises  at  Kew. — 
Like  the  Tricolor  Pelargo- 
niums and  many  other  popu. 
lar  flowers,  there  is  rather 
too  much  sameness  amongst 
Clematises,  especially  the 
hybrids  from  Jackmanni. 
The  subjoined  half-dozen  I 
selected  the  other  day  at  Kew 
are  good  and  distinct.  They 
are  planted  round  the  edge 
of  one  of  the  large  beds  of 
shrubs,  and  trained  to  stakes.  Except  for  purposes  cf  comparison  this 
is  not  the  best  way  of  training  them,  but  no  matter  in  what  manner 
they  are  treated,  when  in  flower  they  ate  very  effective,  especially 
when  looked  at  from  a  distance.  The  following  are  the  kinds  just 
alluded  to,  viz..  Otto  Proebel,  white  very  large;  Sensation,  greyish 
mauve;  Madame  Van  Houtte,  white  shaded  with  blue;  Lady  Bovill, 
very  distinct  shade  of  mauve  ;  Thomas  Moore,  pucy-violet; 
Plammula  maritima,  white,  sweet-scented.  The  last  is  a  very  desir. 
able  acquisition,  evidently  a  free  vigorous  grower,  with  larger  flowers 
than  Primulas. — E.  H. 
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BURSBR'S    SAXIFRAGE. 

(SAXIPEAGA  BUESERIANa). 
Drawn  by  H.  HYDE. 
All  Saxifrages  are  beautiful,  either  as  regards  leafage  or 
bloom,  but  none  even  of  the  conspicuous  flowering  kinds  sur- 
pass this  in  vernal  beauty.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf,  indeed, 
almost  Moss-like  habit,  forming  broad  patches  and  spreading 
rapidly  over  the  earthy  interstices  of  warm,  moist  sandstone 
rookwork,  if  planted  where  it  does  not  suffer  from  stagnant 
moisture.  The  blossoms  are  borne  singly  on  slender  red  stalks, 
which  rise  2  in.  or  3  in.  above  the  general  surface  of  the  plant, 
and  are,  as  will  be  seen,  pure  white,  the  margins  of  the  over- 
lapping petals  being  elegantly  frilled  or  crisped.  Interspersed 
among  the  fally-espanded  flowers  the  unopened  buds  (which 
are  of  a  dullish  crimson-brown  colour)  show  themselves  to 
excellent  advantage,  and  enhance  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the 
petals.  Of  all  Alpine  Saxifrages  this  merits  the  most  attention. 
It  belongs  to  a  group  which  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
genus,  comprising,  as  ib  does,  such  kinds  as  S.  Vandelli,  squar- 
rosa,  Tombeana,  calyciflora,  cassia,  diapensioides,  and  a  few 
others.  S.  Burseriana  flowers  in  January  and  February  before 
the  Snowdrops,  and  even  before  the  flowers  are  expanded,  the 
brownish-scarlet  buds,  just  emerging  from  compact   silvery 

tufts  of  foliage,  have  a 
cheerful  effect.  It  flowers 
very  freely  and  soon  forms 
good-sized  tufts  in  the 
open  border  or  on  rock- 
work,  preferring  a  dry 
sunny  situation  and  cal- 
careous soil.  The  annexed 
figure  was  prepared  from 
a  plant  lifted  from  an  open 
border  in  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
where  it  had  been  growing 
for  several  years.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Austrian 
Alps,  and  a  plant  that  all 
lovers  of  hardy  spring 
flowers  should  possess. 


Baiser's  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  Burseriana). 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWEE  GARDEN. 


Christmas  Roses.— These  have  grown  well  this  season,  and  whether  in 
single  clumps  in  borders  or  in  beds,  a  surface-dressing  of  soma  good  rotten 
manure  and  leaves  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  benefit,  as  it  will  induce  the  pro- 
duction of  blossoms.  It  in  beds,  they  should  be  cleaned  before  adding  the  dress- 
ing, and  it  may  also  be  desirable  to  previously  break  up  the  surface-soil.— D. 

Climbing  Kose,  Eeve  D'Or.— As  a  climbing  Ro3e,  Bove  d'Or  has  been 
strongly  recommended  {tor  the  south  of  England)  for  covering  the  walls  of 
houses.  Planted  seven  years  ago  at  Westivell  Vicarage,  it  now  covers  a  space 
of  24  ft.  high  by  12  ft.  broad  on  the  east  aspect,  and  bas  gone  round  to  the 
north  side,  covering  a  space  there  nearly  as  large;  the  stem  is  12  in.  round,  and 
from  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground  to  its  very  outmost  bi  anches  it  is  covered  with 
bunches  of  blooms,  thousands  upon  thousands,  in  all  stages  of  development. 
It  is  in  colour  very  like  Madame  Falcot ;  the  description  of  Madame  Falcot 
would  also  apply  to  thi? .  There  has  been  no  peculiarity  of  treatment,  it  has 
been  allowed  to  run  away  as  it  liked,  bnt  its  most  vigorous  habit  bas  led  every 
year  to  the  thinning  out  of  an  immense  quantity  of  shoots.— "  Florist." 


Double  Rockets. — Now 
is  the  time  to  obtain  cut. 
tinge  of  these  and  also  to 
plant  out  the  side  shoots 
in  some  fine  soil,  into 
which  they  soon  root.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  the  Double 
White  as  well  as  of  the  Double  Purple  Rocket  in  cultivation.  The 
former  is  a  tall. growing  white,  which  turns  to  a  pale  flesh-colour 
with  age  ;  the  other  is  the  old  white  variety,  of  dwarfer  growth,  and 
with  smaller  and  more  compact  flowers.  The  latter  is  very  scarce 
indeed.  It  can  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and 
elsewhere  in  the  north,  but  it  is  little  known  in  the  south,  where  it 
does  not  flourish  so  well  as  the  ccftnmon  variety.  There  is  the  old 
Purple  Double  Rocket  and  a  free-growing  dwarf  form  known 
as  Compactness,  which  has  also  larger  and  darker  flowers.  This  can 
be  easily  propagated.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  months  snails 
are  very  fond  of  the  plants.  They  attack  the  white  much  more 
than  tliey  do  the  purple  forms. — D. 

A  "Wistaria-covered  Cottage. —  The  Wistaria  may  often 
be  seen  on  the  walls  of  cottages,  but  seldom  covering  the  whole 
roof.  I  noticed,  however,  the  other  day  a  cottage  near  Gravesend 
entirely  covered  with  it.  It  was  planted  on  the  south  side  near 
the  doorway,  and  numbers  of  large  spreading  limbs  stretched  them, 
selves  all  round  the  sides  and  over  the  roof  ;  indeed,  the  house  was 
almost  hidden  amongst  green  leafage  and  a  second  crop  of  flowers. 
By  training  this  plant  on  all  sides  of  the  house  a  great  advantage 
is  gained,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  different 
aspects  in  succession,  and  by  the  time  the  latest  blooms  are  over 
on  the  worst  exposure  a  second  crop  is  produced  on  the  sunny  side. 
— S. 


Alt  Studies. — I  would  advice  all  the  chefn  and  cordons  hlens  of  the  great 
clubs  to  take  a  walk  down  the  line  of  ornamenlal  flower  beds  skirting  Park 
Lane.  They  will  there  see  specimena  of  chromai.ic  floriculture  that  would  be 
invaluable  patterns  for  mayonnaise  and  other  salads.—"  The  World." 


^ 
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ASPIDISTRAS. 
These  wero  formerly  placed  in  the  Arum  family ;  they  are, 
however,  undoubtedly  Liliaceous  plants.  From  thee  lasticity  of 
their  constitution,  they  have  long  been  favourites,  especially  in 
France,  for  the  decoration  of  apartments.  Keep  them  fairly 
watered,  sponge  the  leaves  now  and  then,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  limit  to  their  endurance,  even  under  such  conditions  as  would 
totally  fail  to  keep  life  in  very  many  of  our  common  hardy 
flowers.  The  two  plants  mentioned  in  these  notes  furnish 
excellent  examples  of  species  that  will  thrive  well  in  drawing- 
room,  stove,  greenhouse,  and  in  warm  spots  in  the  open  border. 
As  at  present  restricted  by  Mr.  Baker,  the  genus  Aspidistra 
contains  but  one  species,  A.  lurida,  a  native  of  China,  the 
Eastern  Himalayas,  and  Khasia.  A.  punctata  of  Lindley  is 
synonymous  with  this.  The  plant  known  so  long  under  the 
name  of  Aspidistra  elatior  is  now  removed  into  the  genus 
Plectogyne,  and  bears  the  specific  came  "  variegata."  lb  is 
indigenous  to  Japan.     Not    to   mention  its   intrinsic  merits, 


Pig.  1.— Aspidistra  lurida  variegata, 

very  much  interest  attaches  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  flower.  The  beautiful 
smooth,  glossy,  striated,  stalked  leaves  spring  from  thick' 
creeping  rhizomes,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  very 
short  peduncles.  So  short  are  the  flower-stalks  that  the  flowers 
are  often  more  than  half  buried  in  the  soil.  The  bell-shaped 
perianth  is  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  eight-cleft.  The  style  is  thick, 
and  expands  into  a  large  discoid  eight-rayed  stigma  that  closes 
up  the  top  of  the  tube  as  completely  as  the  lid  of  a  box.    How 


Pig.  2.— Immature  fruit  of  Aspidistra. 

fertilization  is  effected,  many  observers  have  been  much 
puzzled  to  know.  The  eight  stamens  are  inside  the  box,  whose 
walla  are  dusted  all  over  with  pollen:  but  how  this  pollen 
finds  its  way  to  the  stigma  is  the  question.  If  the  stigmatic 
plate  be  held  upside  down,  four  little  holes  are  visible,  and 


according  to  Delpino's  conjecture,  minute  insects  crawl 
through  these  into  the  pollen-dusted  box  beneath,  and  emerge 
with  pollen  adhering  to  their  bodies.  They  then  fly  to 
another  flower,  over  and  about  the  stigmatic  rays  of  which 
they  wander  some  time  before  finding  another  entrance.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  fertilization  very  rarely  takes  place.  Indeed, 
in  Mr.  Baker's  revision  of  the  genus  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society  "  it  is  stated  : — "  Although  the  plant  is  not  un- 
common in  our  greenhouses,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  pro- 
duces fruit."  Our  figures  represent  two  fruits  from  the  respec- 
tive establishments  of  M.  Truiiaut,  of  Versailles.and  M.  Touzet, 
of  Paris.     At  first  the  fruit  is  deep  green  and  extremely  hard  ; 


Fig.  3. — Fruit,  section  of  fruit,  and  seed  of  Aspidistra  (natural  size). 

when  it  arrives  at  full  maturity  it  colours  slightly  and  emits  a 
Pine-apple  odour.  Figure  1  shows  a  plant  with  fruit  m  situ  ; 
fig.  2,  an  immature  fruit ;  fig.  3,  fruit  natural  size,  and 
section  of  ditto  ;  also  seed  natural  size.  G. 


NOTES    ON    MR.    ELLACOMBE'S    PLANT-LORE    OP 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespearian  readers  are  much  indebted  to  any  one,  who, 
like  Mr.  Ellacombe,  brings  his  special  knowledge  of  a  particular 
department  of  science  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of  their 
author.  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  question  any  of  his 
botanical  statements  :  but  from  the  broader  stand-point  of 
Shakespearian  criticism,  there  are  some  which  seem  to  me 
open  to  exception ;  and  in  the  expectation  that  the  papers  on 
"  The  Plant-lore  of  Shakespeare  "  will  be  reproduced  in  a  more 
accessible  form,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  submit  certain 
corrections  for  his  consideration  ;  at  all  events,  the  statements 
questioned  are  fair  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  the 
journal  in  which  the  papers  have  appeared.  I  trust  I  shall  be 
believed  in  saying  that  I  offer  my  remarks  in  no  carping  spirit, 
and  with  unfeigned  respect  for  the  author  of  the  papers 
criticised.  The  supplying  of  a  few  omissions  will  perhaps 
not  be  considered  an  impertinence. 

Apple. 

Mr.  Ellacombe  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion  on  the  hereto- 
fore vexed  question  whether,  in  bis  quotation  No.  12  "  Cara- 
ways "  is  meant  for  a  kind  of  Apple,  or  for  Caraway  seeds.  He 
has,  no  doubt,  duly  considered  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject :  but  by  the  generality  of  readers  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Cogan's  "  Haven  of  Health,"  4to,  London,  1595, 
which,  from  consideration  for  your  space,  I  select  from  a 
number  of  passages,  cited  from  Shakespeare's  contem- 
poraries in  the  Variorum  Shakespeare,  will  be  deemed 
conclusive  against  him : — "  Howbeit  we  are  wont  to  eate 
Carawaies,  or  Biskets,  or  some  other  kind  of  comfits,  or 
seedes,  together  with  Apples  ....,"  adding 
medical  reasons  not  necessary  to  bo  here  reproduced.  And 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Ralph  Austen, 
in  his  "  Treatise  of  Fruit  Trees  "  (p.  79,  2nd  ed.,  4to,  Oxford, 
1667)  says : — "  If  Apples  offend  any  through  winde,  eat  with 
them  ginger  or  other  hot  spices,  or  Carroway  seeds,  Fennell 
seeds,  or  tlje  like."  The  practice  of  eating  ground  ginger 
with  Melon  (no  doubt  for  the  same  reason)  is  within  the  re- 
coUeotion  of  the  present  generation.  Has  the  Caraway  Apple 
any  resemblance  to  the  Kerry  Pippin  ?    If  so,  the  one  name 
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may  be  a  corruption  of  the  other  ;  if  not,  I  should  suppose  the 
former  to  derive  its  name  from  being  a  sort  suitable  for  eating 
with  Caraway  seeds,  or,  in  other  words,  from  its  being  specially 
regarded  as   table  rather  than  culinary  fruit. 

Having  deprived  your  correspondent  of  his  Caraway  Apple, 
I  will  make  the  best  amends  in  my  power,  by  supplying  him 
with  another,  which  is  omitted  from  his  list,  viz.  : — 

Mercutio.    Thy  wit  is  a  very  hitter-sweeting  :  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce. 

Romeo.        And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet  goose  ? 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

Baclielor's  Button. 

This  flower,  though  not  exactly  named  by  Shakespeare,  is 
believed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Hostess.    He  will  carry't,  he  wiU  carry'fc ;  't's  in  his  buttons ;    he  wiU 
carry' t, 

'.Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

The  supposed  allusion  is  to  a  rustic  divination,  by  means  of 
the  flower,  carried  in  the  pocket  by  men  and  under  the  apron 
by  women  ;  as  it  was  supposed  to  retain  or  lose  its  freshness 
according  to  the  good  or  bad  success  of  the  bearer's  amatory 
prospects.  With  the  botany  of  this  or  any  other  plant  I  may 
have  to  mention,  I  do  not  meddle. 

Balm. 

In  the  statement  that  in  Nos.  10  and  11  th6_  reference  is  to 
the  Melissa  officinalis,  there  is  no  doubt  a  misprint  or  erroneous 
reference  for  Nos.  13  and  1-i.  In  Nos.  10  and  11,  as  in  all  the 
Nos.  from  1  to  12,  the  allusion  is  to  the  medicinal  confection. 

Broom  (see  Parze). 
Caraways. 

If  what  is  above  written  under  Apple  be  the  explanation  of 
the  passage  from  "  2ud  Henry  IV.,"  Caraways,  as  a  spice,  will 
be  as  much  entitled  to  a  note  of  its  own  as  Cloves  or  Mace, 
Nutmegs  or  Coloquintida. 

Cowslip. 

Has  Mr.  Ellacombe  nothing  to  tell  us  about  "  the  crimson 
drops  i'  the  bottom  of  a  Cowslip  "  P  It  is  beyond  my  province 
to  do  more  than  point  out  that  the  commentators  have  taken 
exception  to  the  phrase. 

Cypress. 

In  the  quotation  No.  2,  Cypress  is  not  the  name  of  a  plant, 
but  of  the  textile  fabric  now  called  Crape.  It  is  a  mere 
variation  in  the  spelling  of  "  Cypres,"  or  "  Cyprus." — the 
"  sable  stole  of  Cipres  lawn,"  of  Milton's  "  Penseroso."  In  the 
quotation  I  copy  the  spelling  from  the  editio  princeps  of 
Milton's  Poems  (1645).  We  have  the  same  word  in  the 
"Winter's  Tale,"  act  iv.,  sc.  3 — "  Cypresse  blacke  as  ere  was 
crow,"  as  the  first  folio  prints  it :  but  Mr.  Ellacombe  rightly 
omits  the  passage,  because  modern  editors  (correctly  enough 
if  the  spelling  must  be  modernized)  print  it  "  Cyprus."  In 
quotation  No.  4  (in  which  there  is  a  misprint  of  act  ii.,  sc.  4 
for  act  ii.,  sc.  1)  it  may  admit  of  question  whether  we  are  to 
understand  chests  made  of  Cypress  wood,  or  chests  used  for 
keeping  Cyprus  garments.  I  incline  to  the  former,  though 
there  is  perhaps  a  parallelism  to  justify  the  latter,  in  the 
mention  of  a  "  satin  coffer  "  in  "  Pericles,"  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 

Fennel. 

The  virtues  of  Fennel,  as  enumerated  in  the  quotations  from 
Longfellow,  do  not  comprise  either  of  those  attributes  of  the 
plant  which  illustrate  the  two  passages  fi'om  Shakespeare. 
The  first  alludes  to  it  as  an  emblem  of  flattery,  for  which  ample 
authority  has  been  found  by  the  commentators.  Florio  is 
quoted  for  the  phrase  "  Dare  finocchio,"  to  give  Fennel,  as 
meaning  to  flatter.  Why,  I  know  not,  as  no  explanation  is  given  : 
but  in  attempting  to  ascertain,  I  observe,  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  that  in  Spanish  the  same  word  "  hinojo"  means  both 
Fennel  and  tlie  hnee.  In  the  second  quotation  the  allusion  is 
to  the  reputation  of  Fennel  as  an  inflammatory  herb,  with 
much  the  same  virtues  as  are  attributed  to  Eringoes. 

Fig. 

In  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  quotations  6  to  11,  the  reference  is 
not  to  the  fruit  so  named,  but  to  an  insulting  gesture,  called 


"  making  the  fig,"  the  explanation  of  which  is  too  unwholesome 
a  subject  to  be  here  discussed  :  but  see  "  Douoe's  Illustrations 
of  Shakespeare  and  Ancient  Manners,"  1.  492.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  whenever  the  word  fig,  figo,  or  fieo  is  used 
as  a  term  of  contempt ;  but  in  a  few  cases  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  be  not  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  murdering  by 
means  of  a  poisoned  Fig. 

Furze. 

In  the  second  quotation,  "  long  Heath,  brown  Furze,"  s 
certainly  the  usual  reading;  but  the  passage  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  emendation  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanraer,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  entitled  to  more  general  acceptance  than  it  has 
met  with,  and  at  least  deserves  notice  in  a  paper  with  the 
objects  of  that  under  discussion.  Gonzalo,  in  imminent  danger 
of  shipwreck,  says — "  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs 
of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground — Ling — Heath — Broom — 
Furze — anything" — anything  that  is  land,  however  worthless 
for  purposes  of  cultivation.  Gonzalo,  in  his  extremity,  did 
not  apply  a  distinctive  epithet  to  Furze,  to  enable  future 
botanists  to  discriminate  between  Ulex  europceus  and  any 
other  plant.  Mr.  Ellacombe  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
emendation,  from  his  allusion  to  the  first  half  of  it  under 
Heath  and  Ling.  In  his  paper  "  furlongs "  is  misprinted 
"acres."  See  my  note  on  Shakespeare's  use  of  "furlong"  as 
a  measure  of  space,  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  of  the  23rd 
June  last,  and  subsequent  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

Gilliflower. 

Mr.  Ellacombe  is  no  doubt  right  in  connecting  the  Gilliflower 
with  the  Carnation  ;  but  the  question  is,  what  Shakespeare 
meant  by  it ;  and  in  the  passage  cited  under  the  latter  head- 
ing, from  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  he  shows,  by  naming  both, 
that  he  was  speaking  of  different  flowers.  At  all  events,  under 
one  or  other  heading  should  have  been  quoted : — ■ 

Polixenes.    Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  Gillyvors, 
And  do  not  call  them  Bastards. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.,  ac.  3.* 

In  both  the  passages  the  word  is  printed  "  Gilly-vors,"  or 
"  Gilly'vors,"in  all  the  folios ;  andthe  most  recent  editions,  Cam- 
bridge, Globe,  &c.,  recur  to  the  old  spelling,  for  which  the 
commentators  give  an  additional  reason,  not  perhaps  necessary 
to  be  here  discussed. 

Holy  Thistle. 
For  "those,"  line  11  from  bottom  of  page,  read  "thou." 

Hyssop. 

The  passage  from  "  Othello  "  wants  elucidation ;  for  the 
aptness  of  the  selection  of  the  plants  named  in  it  is  by  no 
means  evident,  and  the  commentators,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
have  not  discussed  it.  The  following  passage  from  Lilie's 
"  Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  sign.  A,  7,  ed.  1617,  may 
help  to  throw  light  upon  it,  or  at  least  be  suggestive  to 
others : — "  They  might  also  have  taken  example  of  the  wise 
husbandman,  who,  in  the  fattest  and  most  fertile  ground, 
soweth  Hempe  before  Wheat,  and  graine  that  drieth  up  the 
superfluous  moysture,  and  maketh  the  soyle  more  apt  for 
corne ;  or  of  good  gardeners,  who,  in  their  curious  knots, 
mixe  Isope  with  Time,  as  aiders  the  one  with  the  others ;  the 
one  being  di-ye,  the  other  moist."  Mr.  Ellacombe's  remarks, 
s.  V.  Strawberry,  on  the  antipathies,  &c.,  of  plants  have  a  bear- 
ing on  this  subject. 

Ivy. 

Having  no  objection  to  make,  or  correction  to  offer,  I  am 
perhaps  going  beyond  my  declared  object  in  suggesting  a 
botanical  point.  In  quotation  No.  4  it  will  be  observed  that  it 
is  by  the  seaside  where  the  shepherd  expects  to  find  his  sheep 
browsing  on  Ivy.  In  this  passage  Shakespeare  has  closely 
followed  the  prose  novel,  on  which,  as  is  well  known,  the 
"  Winter's  Tale  "  is  founded,  namely,  Eobert  Greene's  "  Pan- 
dosto ;  or,  the  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia."  In  the 
novel  the  shepherd  "  wandered  down  toward  the  sea  cliffs,  to 
see  if  perchance  the  sheep  was  browzing  on  the  "  Sea  Ivy,'' 

*  I  adopt  Mr.  Ellacombe's  numbering  of  the  scenes,  but  in  the  Globe  Edition, 
which  follows  the  authority  of  all  the  folios,  the  scene  is  numbered  i, 
the  chorus  forming  the  first  scene. 
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whereon  they  do  greatly  feed."  Would  it  uot  be  worth  while 
to  inform,  us  whether  this  is  or  is  not  any  other  plant  than 
the  Hedera  Helix,  or  whether  it  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Bohemia,  or  elsewhere  in  the  land  of  Faerie  ? 

Mustard. 

Comparing  this  with  other  headings,  I  fail  to  discover  where 
the  line  is  drawn  between  Shakespeare's  mention  of  the  grow- 
ing plant  and  that  of  its  produce,  or  for  what  other  reason  the 
subject  is  dismissed  without  even  the  quotation  of  the  Shake- 
spearian passages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  which  are  sis  in 
number,  besides  three  in  which  Mustard-seed  occurs  as  the 
name  of  a  fairy  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The 
condiment,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  expect  the  grocer  to 
provide  it,  does  not  date  from  an  earlier  period  than  1720, 
when  Mrs.  Clements,  of  Durham,  having  conceived  and  put  in 
practice  the  happy  thought  of  grinding  the  Mustard  seed  fine 
in  a  mill,  and  bolting  and  dressing  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
wheat  flour,  obtained  the  patronage  of  George  I.,  and  made 
her  fortune  by  vending  her  celebrated  Durham  Mustard.  But 
even  in  Shakespeare's  time  there  was  probably  some  mode  in 
which  it  was  prepared  for  sale,  as  appears  from  "  2nd  Henry 
IV.,"  act  ii.,  sc.  4 : — 

Hia  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  Mustard. 
Kay,  in  relation  to  a  Gloucestershire  proverb  in  which  Tewkes- 
bury Mustard  is  mentioned,  says  it  refers  to  the  "  Mustard 
halls  made  there  and  sent  into  other  parts  ;  "  but  the  earliest 
edition  of  Ray's  "  Proverbs  "  I  have  at  hand  to  refer  to  was 
published  long  after  the  date  of  Mrs.  Clements'  preparation. 
Usually  the  seed  was  roughly  ground  in  the  quern,  or  hand 
mill,  in  which  condition  it  may  have  been  used  dry,  as  we  now 
use  pepper.  That  the  grinding  of  it  was  part  of  the  ordinary 
domestic  economy  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Scot's  "  Discovery 
of  Witchcraft,"  4to,  London,  1584,  in  which  he  mentions  that 
the  maids  were  wont  to  set  a  bowl  of  milk  for  Eobin  Goodfellow 
'for  his  pains  in  grinding  malt  and  mustard a.n&  sweeping  the 
house  at  midnight."  In  the  Christmas  Husbandry  fare 
described  in  chapter  sxix.  of  Tusser's  "  Five  Hundred  Points 
of  Good  Husbandry,"  4to,  London,  1610,  "  good  Mustard  "  is 
one  of  the  articles  enumerated,  in  precedence  even  of  more 
substantial  viands  : — • 

"  Good  bread  and  good  driuke,  a  good  fire  in  the  hall, 
Erawne,  pudding  and  souse,  and  good  mustard  withall ; 
Beefe,  mutton,  andporke." 

And  in  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  act  iv.,  S3.  3,  it  is  spoken 
of  rather  as  a  special  relish  than  an  ordinary  seasoning  like 
salt  or  pepper. 

Palm  Tree. 

In  the  passage  No.  5,  the  propriety  of  the  comparison  of 
Timon  in  his  adversity  with  the  Palm  arises  from  the  belief  in 
its  power,  not  only  to  bear  up  against,  but  even  to  benefit  by, 
repression.  Lilie's  "  Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  sign. 
A.  8.  v.,  ed.  1617,  has : — "  It  is  proper  for  the  Palme  tree  to 
moiint :  the  heavier  you  load  it  the  higher  it  sprouteth."  And 
Buttes,  in  hib  •'  Dyet's  Dry  Dinner,"  1599,  quoted  by  Malone 
in  relation  to  another  passage,  says  : — "  This  tree  is  of  a  most 
aspiring  nature:  it  will  bear  no  coals  [not  submit  to  injuries]  : 
it  resisteth  all  burden,  bearing  it  upward  with  his  armes  and 
boughes."  Bartholomew  Glanville,  "  De  Proprietatibus 
Rerum,"  fo,,  London,  1535,  B.  xvii.,  ch.  116,  speaking  of  the 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  says  : — "  In  the  south  countrey  is  a  maner 
Palme,  that  is  alone  in  that  kynde,  and  none  other  springeth 
ne  commeth  thereof.  But  whan  this  Palme  is  so  olde  that  hit 
faylethe  all  for  aege,  then  ofte  it  quyknith  and  springeth  ayen 
of  it  selfe.  Therefore  men  trowe  that  Fenix,  that  is  a  byrde 
of  Arabia,  hath  the  name  of  this  Palme  in  Arabia.  For  he 
dyeth  and  quicneth  and  liveth  ofte,  as  the  forsayde  Palme 
doothe,  as  Plinius  saith  there." 

There  is  another  passage  in  Shakespeare  which,  as  the  above 
quotation  from  Bartholomew  Glanville  in  "  De  Proprietatibus 
Kerum  "  shows,  ought  to  have  been  inserted  either  under  this 
heading  or  that  of  "  Date,"  namely—     ' 

Selastiwn.  That  in  Arabia 

There  ia  one  tree,  the  Phoenix'  Throne ;  one  Phcenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Tempest,  act  iii.,  so.  3. 


Mr.    Ellacombe    is    perhaps    right     in    omitting    another 

passage  : — 

Horatio.  In  the  most  high  ani  palmy  state  of  Rome. 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  sc.  1. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  this  word,  which  Shakespeare  has 
made  familiar  to  modern  ears,  the  allusion  is  to  the  Palm  as 
an  emblem  of  victory  and  the  scriptural  type  of  vigorous 
growth,  or  as  the  hunting  term  for  the  flat  part  of  a  stag's  horn 
when  at  its  full  maturity  (see  Nares'  "  Glossary,"  s.vv.  "  Palm," 
"  Palmy,"  and  "  Palmed  Deer.").  Of  course,  the  word  Palm 
in  this  sense  is  derived  from  the  spreading  frond  of  the  Palm 
tree,  or  from  their  common  original,  the  Greek  iraXaur]  and 
Latin  palma,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Pear. 

In  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Hudson  Turner  "  On  the  State 
of  Horticulture  in  England  in  Early  Times,  chiefly  previous  to 
the  Fifteenth  Century,"  printed  in  the  "Archasological  Journal," 
vol.  v.,  p.  301,  it  is  stated  that  the  Warden  Pear  had  its  origiu 
and  its  name  from  the  horticultural  skill  of  the  Cistercian 
monks  of  Warden  Abbey,  in  Bedfordshire,  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Three  Wardon  Pears  appeared  in  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Abbey.  The  Warden  pie  retained  its 
name  long  after  it  ceased  to  be  served  up  in  pastry,  and 
became  what  we  should  now  call  a  dish  of  stewed  Pears,  the 
only  difference  being  that  instead  of  Saffron  we  use  a  pink 
colouring  matter,  if  any. 

Pomegranate. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  supplement  Mr.  EUacombe's  papers 
with  remarks,  however  appropriate,  not  necessary  either  to 
illustrate  the  subject  or  to  correct  errors ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Palm  quotation  from  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  so  in  No.  2 
from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  it  is  due  to  Shakespeare  to  notice 
a  peculiarity  in  the  plant  which  makes  his  mention  of  it 
specially  appropriate.  Mr.  Knight,  in  a  note  which  I  cite 
secondhand  from  the  New  Yariorum  Shakespeare,  has  pointed 
out  the  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  Pomegranate 
tree,  no  doubt  noted  by  Shakespeare  from  some  of  the  old 
books  of  travel ;  and  quotes  a  similar  remark  from  Russell's 
"  History  of  Aleppo,"  adding  that  "  a  friend,  whose  observa- 
tions as  a  traveller  are  as  acute  as  his  descriptions  are  graphic 
and  forcible,  informs  us  that  throughout  his  journeys  in  the 
East  he  never  heard  such  a  choir  of  Nightingales  as  in  a  row 
of  Pomegranate  trees  that  skirt  the  road  from  Smyrna  to 
Boudjia." 

For  "  Batte's  '  Dry  Dinner,'  "  tenth  line  from  the  bottom  of 
column,  read  "  Buttes'  '  Dyet's  Dry  Dinner.' "  The  work  is 
quoted  above  under  Palm  tree. 

Primrose. 

In  first  quotation  for  act  v.,  sc.  2,  read  act  i.,  sc.  6. 

Q,uince. 

The  connection  of  the  Quince  with  the_  preparations  for 
Juliet's  wedding  deserves  a  little  further  illustration,  as  it 
seems  to  have  had  a  symbolism  connected  rather  with  conjugal 
happiness  than  with  its  dedication  to  Venus,  even  assuming, 
on  Mr.  EUacombe's  authority,  that  the  fruit  sacred  to  her  was 
the  Quince.  In  Lilie's  "  Euphues  and  his  England,"  sign. 
A.  6,  ed.  1617,  Eunhues  writes :— "  I  will  be  bold  to  counsell 
thee,  knowing  it  never  to  be  more  necessary  to  use  advice  then 
in  rnarriage.^  Solon  gave  counsell,  that  before  one  assured 
himselfe,  he  should  be  so  wary  that,  in  tying  himselfe  fast,  he 
did  not  undone  himselfe,  wishing  them  first  to  eate  a  Quince 
Peare,  that  is,  to  have  a  sweet  conference  without  brawles ; 
then  salt,  to  be  wise  without  boasting."  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  reference  to  Solon,  unless  it  be  found  in  a  pas- 
sage in  Plutarch,  giving  an  account  of  a  law  of  Solon  in  rela- 
tion to  unfruitful  marriage  with  an  heiress,  in  which  case  he 
sanctioned  a  connection  between  the  wife  and  one  of  the  hus- 
band's nearest  kinsmen  of  her  own  selection;  and  it  was 
enacted  that  "  such  a  new  married  wife  should  be  shut  up  with 
her  husband  and  eat  a  Quince  with  him."  M.  Dacier,  or  his 
English  translator,  has  a  note  on  this  passage,  that  "  the  same 
ordonnanoe  was   observed  in    all  marriages,   the  legislator 
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thereby  giving  to  understand  not  only  that  the  married  couple 
were  to  abstain  from  giving  each  other  hard  words  (for  it  is 
the  quality  of  the  Quince  to  sweeten  the  breath),  but  also  that 
they  should  be  watchful  and  intent  upon  their  mutual  safety 
and  preservation,  it  being  likewise  the  property  of  the  Quince 
to  deaden  the  malignity  of  poison  and  render  it  ineffectual." 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  connect  the  Quince  with  the 
Golden  Apple  of  Venus,  which  she  acquired  by  competitive 
examination  for  the  inauspicious  prize  of  the  Goddess  of  Dis- 
cord. Perhaps  the  tree  she  planted  in  Cyprus  was  a  seedling 
from  it ;  but  writers  on  the  subject,  and  more  especially  Prof. 
Martyn,  in  his  edition  of  Virgil's  "  Eclogues,"  maintain  that  it 
was  a  Pomegranate. 

Kue. 

There  is  another  Shakespearian  passage  which  should  have 
been  quoted,  viz. : — 

Antony.  Grace  grow  where  these  drops  fall. 

Antony  and  Cleojiaira,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 

A  comparison  with  quotation  No.  2  shows  clearly  that  Grace 
here  means  Herb  of  Grace,  or  Hue. 

I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Bllacombe  to  allege  an  etymological 
connection  between  Rue  and  Ruth,  but  only  to  trace  a  popular 
name  from  the  original  suggestion,  prompted  by  similarity  of 
sound,  through  the  stages  of  Herb  of  Ruth,  Herb  of  Repent- 
ance, Herb  of  Grace.  In  Shakespeare's  hands  the  connection 
between  Rue  and  Ruth  is  one  of  those  verbal  quibbles,  the 
excessive  use  of  which  is,  at  least  to  modern  taste,  a  blemish  to 
his  works.  Another  instance,  applicable  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, of  this  play  upon  words  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  — 

Friar  Laurence.    In  man,  as  well  as  herbs,  grace  and  rude  will. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  sc.  3. 

The  passage  from  "  Hamlet  "  is  one  which  yet  awaits  expla- 
nation. Even  in  the  utterances  of  insanity  we  expect  a  mean- 
ing, understood  between  the  poet  and  bis  audience,  though  the 
language  may  be  intentionally  incoherent.  Possibly  the  offer 
of  Rue  to  the  Queen  contained  a  covert  allusion  to  a  supposed 
property  of  the  plant,  referred  to  in  Barnabe  Googe's  "  Fouro 
Bookes  of  Husbandrie."  He  says  (p.  55  a.,  ed.  158G)  that  this 
herb  "can  not  abide  the  presence  of  an  uncleane  woman." 
With  this  clue  I  think  I  see  a  glimmer  of  meaning  in  the  lan- 
guage and  acts  of  Ophelia.  "  For  me,"  she  says  in  effect,  "  it 
is,  as  its  popular  name  implies,  the  symbol  of  that  grace  which 
forms  the  topic  of  Sunday  discourses  ;  for  you,  it  is  a  reproach 
to  an  incestuous  life."  The  distinction,  by  a  not  very  correct 
application  of  hei-aldic  language,  according  to  a  favourite 
practice  of  the  poet,  is  called  wearing  the  Rue  with  a 
difference. 

The  respectable  authority  last  quoted  repeats  the  belief  as  to 
the  prosperity,  in  this  instance,  of  stolen  goods.  He  says,  "  it 
delighteth  in  the  shadowe  of  the  Figge  tree,  and  being  stolne, 
as  they  say,  it  prospereth  the  better :  it  is  sowed  with  cursing, 
as  Cummin  and  divers  others ;  "  of  which,  he  says,  at  p.  57  a.^ 
"  it  is  sowed  best,  as  they  thinke,  with  cursing  and  execration, 
that  it  may  prosper  the  better."  I  presume  Mr.  Ellacombe 
will  disapprove  of  these  cultural  directions,  but  as  they  are  of 
a  peculiarly  practical  character,  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
may  like  to  be  acquainted  with  them. 

Speargrass. 

The  reference  to  authorities  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  that 
Yarrow  or  Milfoil  is  meant  is  in  such  general  terms  that  I 
know  not  whether  this  note  will  add  anything  to  the  materials 
for  a  decision  on  what  is  confessedly  a  doubtful  question. 
Professor  Lindley,  in  an  article  on  Achillea  millefolium,  in" 
Morton's  "  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,"  says  "  it  is  sometimes 
called  Nose-bleed,  because  the  leaf,  loosely  rolled  together  and 
put  into  the  nostrils,  causes,  by  an  external  blow  of  "the  finger, 
a  bleeding  of  the  nose,  which  proves  more  or  less  copious' 
according  to  the  state  of  the  vessels  within."  Something  of 
the  same  sort,  but  less  to  the  purpose,  is  mentioned  iQ°the 
Appendix  to  Forby's  "  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia"  (ii.  425) 
describing  the  use  of  it  by  way  of  amatory  divination! 
Nose-bleed  is  found  in  the  Botanical  Glossary  in  Skinner's 
"  Etymologicon  Linguas    Anglicans,"    with  the  synonym  of 


Millefolium,  and  a  similar  notice  of  the  property  from  which  it 
derives  its  popular  name.  We  have  then  distinct  evidence  of 
this  plant  being  notoriously  used  for  the  purpose  described  by 
Bardolph :  but  whether  it  is  what  Shakespeare  calls  Spear- 
grass is  a  question  on  which  I  do  not  venture  an  opinion.  The 
objection  that  it  is  not  in  fact  a  Grass  is,  I  suppose,  equally 
applicable  to  the  Equisetum,  while  in  the  one  case  its  use  for  the 
purpose  in  question  is  a  fact,  and  in  the  other  it  is,  at  best,  an 
inference.  As  to  a  soldier  pricking  his  nostril  with  a  Reed,  he 
might  just  as  well  have  pricked  it  with  his  dagger.  Simi- 
larity of  sound,  that  ic/niis  faluus  which  has  led  so  many 
critics  into  a  bog,  would  point  to  Asparagus  :  for  a  compromise 
between  the  two  corrupted  forms  "  Sperage  "  and  "  Sparrow- 
grass  "  would  bring  us  exactly  to  Shakespeare's  word;  but  the 
plant  does  not  seem  applicable  to  the  purpose  alluded  to. 

John  Fitcheit  Maksu. 
Hardwick  Houae,  Cliepstoio. 


GARDENING  IN  EGYPTIAN  DESERTS. 
Or  all  lands  which  gardening  might  render  beautiful  none  is 
so  destitute  of  natural  attractions  or  variety  of  surface  as  the 
great  expanse  of  sandy  desert  (alternating,  as  it  does,  here  and 
there  with  low  mud  flats  or  glaring  snow-like  deposits  of  salt), 
which  extends  right  across  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
one  side  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the  other — a  region  in  which 
salt  sands  and  arid  winds  seem  to  have  excluded  even  the  most 
remote  prospect  of  spontaneous  vegetation,  and  where  all  the 
charm  of  plant  life  (doubly,  nay  immeasurably,  more  interest- 
ing amid  such  ultra-desolate  surroundings)  is,  and  must  ever 
be,  dependent  on  gardening  art  and  industry.  The  completion 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  apart  from  facilitating  European  and 
Eastern  commerce,  has  also  been  the  means  of  introducing 
vegetation,  more  or  less  beautiful,  into  a  locality  where  it  was 
previously  unknown;  also,  if  report  speak  truly,  of  having 
rendered  the  climate,  bad  as  it  now  is,  more  favourable  for 
cultural  purposes,  since  a  current  of  cool  air  now  flows  along 
the  Canal,  and  attracts  the  precious  burden  of  the  rain-clouds 
to  a  tract  of  hot  sands  previously  destitute  of  showers.  Of  all 
Eastern  nations  the  Arabs  would  appear  to  be  the  very 
worst  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  wherever  an  artificial  oasis 
is  found  one  may  generally  trace  its  origin  to  an  European 
owner.  At  Suez,  for  example,  the  houses  of  the  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  other  European  residents  are  draped  with  fresh  green 
creepers,  and  the  little  gardens  are  gay  with  annuals  and  other 
flowers.  Glancing  down  one  of  the  little  narrow  streets  leading 
to  the  shingly  beach,  I  saw  some  picturesque  old  buildings, 
almost  entirely  covered  with  bright  green  leafage  and  large 
lilac-purple  flowers,  which  at  a  distance  of  100  yards  or  more 
I  concluded  to  be  a  Clematis,  although  a  little  reflection  told 
me  that  was  impossible.  A  nearer  view  proved  it  to  be  Batatas 
panioulata,  a  most  elegant-habited  plant,  having  trailing 
stems  40  ft.  to  IQ  ft.  in  length,  clothed  with  digitate  leaves 
like  those  of  the  blue  Passion-flower,  but  of  a  brighter  green 
tint ;  among  the  leafage  is  produced  a  succession  of  Ipomoea- 
like  flowers,  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  diameter.  This  plant  is  deservedly 
a  favourite  here,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  Fochow 
Creeper,"  being  as  highly  valued  in  China  as  it  is  here ;  further 
inland  it  is  used  to  cover  the  light  fences  of  yellow  Reeds, 
around  which  it  twines  in  a  graceful  way,  reminding  one  of 
the  pretty  pink-flowered  Convolvulus  of  our  own  cornfields 
and  hedges.  Happening  quite  by  accident  to  meet  with  the 
hospital  physician.  Dr.  Flood,  a  Norwegian,  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  afforded  me  of  seeing  his  garden,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  place,  and  like  most  others 
here  is  protected  from  dust  and  winds  by  a  close  fence  of 
Arundo.  In  the  centre  of  one  division  is  a  specimen  of  Pau- 
danus  utilis,  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height,  and  much  branched 
above ;  the  common  Bamboo  reaches  a  height  of  50  ft.,  forming 
large,  feathery  tufts,  and  the  Date  Palm  (Phoenix  dactylifera) 
grows  fairly  well.  Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis  was  in  great  beauty, 
bushes  12  ft.  high  and  with  heads  12  ft.  in  diameter,  covered 
with  great  crimson  blossoms,  each  nearly  6  in.  across  ;  a 
tall  growing  Erythriua,  which  had  been  cut  back  a  month  or 
two  ago,  was  sending  up  a  great  sheaf-like  mass  of  wand-like, 
leafy  shoots  from  the  old  trunk,  each  terminated  by  a  spike  of 
bright   coral-tinted    flowers.      Passion-flowers    luxuriate   and 
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clamber  from  tree  to  tree  at  their  own  sweet  will,  witt  Aristo- 
lochia  ornithocephala  and  the  glossy -leaved  Tecoma  jasmiaoides 
for  associates.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  fiud  the  Virginian 
Creeper  growing  moderately  well  in  moist,  shady  positions,  but 
with  none  of  that  wild  luxuriance  seen  in  the  back  gardens 
of  London.  That  it  is  not  a  success  here  is  not  so  much  to  be 
regretted,  seeing  that  the  "  Fochow  Creeper  "  is  quite  as  beau- 
tiful in  leafage,  equally  graceful  in  habit,  far  more  luxuriant 
under  a  hot  sun,  and  having  moreover  a  floral  beauty  peculiarly 
its  own.  Vinca  rosea  and  its  white  variety  are  perfectly  at  home 
here,  forming  compact  bushes  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  the  same 
in  diameter,  and  bearing  flowers  in  abundance.  Castor-oil 
plants  attain  a  height  of  12  ft.  to  14  ft.,  becoming  much 
branched,  and  they  fruit  much  more  freely  than  in  the  London 
parks.  Some  of  the  specimens  I  saw  here  arc  old  and  have 
thick,  woody  stems,  but  they  possess  none  of  thatluxuriant  leaf- 
age and  freshness  so  commonly  obtainable  in  English  gardens 
during  the  summer  months.  Shade  being  so  essential  to  com- 
fort in  a  hot  climate  like  that  oE  Egypt,  most  of  the_  walks 
which  are  not  overshadowed  by  Acacias,  Mastic,  Tamarisk,  or 


Batatas  paniculata  on  a  house  at  Port  Saia.' 

Bamboo,  are  trellised  over  and  covered  by  creepers.  Lantanas 
of  various  kinds  submit  to  this  kind  of  culture,  and  with  excel- 
lent results  ;  indeed,  I  saw  nothing  whatever  finer  in  its  way 
than  a  covered  or  trellised  path  over  which  these  plants  had 
been  trained.  The  hot,  dry  air  and  sun  seem  to  suit  their 
growth  admirably,  for  here  they  covered  the  trellises  with 
great  fleecy  masses  of  dark  green  foliage ;  this  last,  however, 
could  scarcely  be  seen  from  above  on  account  of  the  innumer- 
able heads  of  flowers  with  which  every  bit  of  growth  is 
studded.  Succulent  plants,  such  as  green  and  variegated 
American  Agaves,  Yuccas,  columnar  species  of  Cereus  and 
Euphorbias,  grow  luxuriantly,  and  one  little  summer-house 
was  entirely  covered,  and  that  by  no  means  sparsely,  with  an 
enormous  specimen  of  Cereus  Maodonaldise,  a  scaudent  species, 
having  jointed,  triangular  phyllodia,  and  large,  white  flowers, 
similar  to  those  of  the  night-flowering  C.  grandiflorus,  and 
equally  fragrant.  Mesembryanthemums  are  used  here  and  there 
as  edgings  to  the  flower  beds,  and  of  course  are  perfectly  at 
home,  growing  and  flowering  freely,  and,  being  mixed,  their 
crimson,  pink,  buff,  yellow,  and  white  star-like  flowers  have  a 


pretty  effect.  Daturas  or  Brugmansias  form  compact  bushes, 
and  flower  freely,  and  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
so  unsatisfactory  in  English  gardens,  is  here  a  marvel  of 
floriferous  vigour  and  variety  in  the  way  of  colour.  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  both  single  and  double  varieties,  are  evidently 
much  admired,  being  found  in  conspicuous  positions  in 
nearly  every  garden,  forming  old  bushes  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height 
notwithstanding  the  hot  sun,  however,  they  do  not  flower 
nearly  so  freely  as  younger  specimens  do  in  many  Continental 
and  English  gardens.  Large  clumps  of  Crinums,  Malvas,  and 
single-flowered  Hollyhocks,  Zinnias,  Sunflowers,  Larkspurs, 
and  other  common  annuals  are  interspersed  among  the  shrubs 
and  trees  ;  indeed,  there  is  in  the  gardens  here  a  total  want  of 
the  meaningless  formality  so  prevalent  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe  ;  the  first  essentials  here  are  shade  and  fresh  greenery, 
with  the  addition  of  flowers  sufficient  for  variety  and  contrast, 
and  the  good  results  of  such  a  mode  of  arrangement  is  variety 
of  the  most  satisfying  description,  the  visitor  being  irresistibly 
attracted  from  one  point  to  another  by  some  plant  or  flower 
distinct  from  those  previously  seen  ;  there  is  scarcely  any 
portion  of  these  gardens  which  does  not  contain  ample  materials 
for  the  most  agreeable  pictures  of  vegetation,  and  that  this 
should  be  so  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  seeing  that  both 
earth  and  water  have  to  be  brought  from  Ismailia,  a  distance  of 
nearly  fifty  miles,  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
culture  except  by  careful  irrigation.  To  favour  this  operation  the 
flower  beds  and  little  plots  where  a  few  Kadish,  Lettuce,  or 
other  salad  vegetables  are  cultivated,  have  to  be  constructed  a 
few  inches  below  the  general  level,  so  as  to  prevent  any  waste 
of  water.  Fruit  trees  are  not  much  cultivated;  Figs  and 
Grapes  are,  however,  found  in  most  gardens,  and  the  Prickly 
Pear  (Opuntia  vulgaris)  also  grows  well  and  fruits  abundantly. 
A  pyramidal  Apple  tree  in  good  health,  bearing  half-a-dozen 
fruit,  was  evidently  considered  a  great  curiosity  by  the  old, 
white-turbaned  Arab  gardener  in  charge.  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten to  mention  that  the  Australian  Blue  Gum  tree  (Euca- 
lyptus globulus)  succeeds  here  fairly  well,  its  leaves  being  used 
in  the  hospital  as  an  antiseptic  dressing  for  flesh  wounds  with 
good  results,  and  infusions  of  the  bark  for  dysentery  were  under 
trial.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  and  shops  of  Port  Said 
are  fairly  well  supplied  with  produce,  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Malta  and  Sicily  contributing  most  largely. 
Oranges  and  Lemons  were  obtainable,  as  were  also  small 
Apples  and  Plums  in  quantity,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  only 
fitted  for  culinary  uses.  Melons  were,  together  with  Oranges, 
by  far  the  best  dessert  fruits  obtainable.  Large  Water 
Melons  were  abundant,  at  prices  varying  from  6d.  to  Is.  The 
true  Water  Melon  is  an  immense  green  fruit  12  in.  to  15  in.  in 
diameter,  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  having  a  dark  glossy-green 
skin ;  its  crystalline  flesh  is  firm,  but  deliciously  cool  and 
melting,  and  in  hot  weather  a  most  welcome  assuager  of  thirst. 
The  numerous  seeds  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Vegetable  Marrow,  and  of  a  black  colour;  these  are  imbedded 
in  the  rosy,  salmon-coloured  flesh,  and  not  conflned  to  the 
central  cavity  within  the  fruit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  kinds 
grown  in  English  gardens.  Dried  Dates,  Figs,  and  Nuts  were 
abundant,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Vegetables  were  represented 
by  long  French  Turnips,  Aubergines,  Garlic  of  excellent 
quality.  Onions,  the  large  Red  Soup  Gourd  of  the  Paris 
markets.  Capsicums,  French  Beans,  Peas,  Cabbage,  Maltese 
Potatoes,  and  large  quantities  of  Okra,  a  vegetable  but 
very  seldom  used  in  European  cookery,  although  common 
throughout  the  East,  and  also  in  the  warm  American 
States.  These  impressions  of  Egyptian  gardening  are  derived 
from  observations  made  in  a  peculiarly  dry,  hot,  and  sandy 
district,  in  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  even  the  first  two 
elements  of  gardening,  namely,  soil  and  water,  are  naturally 
absent.  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  and  verdant  part  of  Egypt 
is  that  watered  by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  or  by  artificial 
irrigation  on  a  large  scale  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
river,  and  where  the  vegetation  is  both  abundant  and  luxuriant, 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  that  of  most  other  inter-tropical  countries. 
The  tract  here  described  is  naturally  barren  as  a  granite  rock, 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  cultivator  are  so 
great  that  the  results,  comparatively  speaking,  are  but  little 
less  successful  than  those  obtained  in  many  far  more  highly- 
favoured  regions.  F.  W.  B. 
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THE   SCARLET  MITRE-PLOWER. 

(mitraria  coccdjea). 
is  a  free-growing,  and  equally  free-flowering,  dwarf 
Gesuerad  from  San  Carl  de  Chiloe,  that  requires  a  cool  green- 
house temperature.  The  time  of  blooming,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  other  plants,  is  somewhat  regulated  by  the  temperature 
in  which  it  is  kept,  but  it  will  generally  be  from  the  beginning 
of  July  to  the  end  of  October.  Its  flowers,  produced  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  Fuchsia  in  succession  for  a  considerable  length 
up  the  shoots,  are  of  a  bright  scai'let  colour;  the  bracts  are 
mitre-shaped — hence  the  derivation  of  the  name.     It  is  easily 


Mitraria  coccinea, 

grown,  and  strikes  freely  in  sand  covered  with  a  propagating 
glass  in  a  temperature  similar  to  that  required  for  propagating 
Fuchsias,  and  will  thrive  in  peat  with  a  moderate  addition  of 
sand.  The  shoots  should  be  occasionally  pinched,  to  induce  a 
bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  the  plant  requires  a  few  sticks  for 
support.  It  needs  a  fair  amount  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  but  should  be  kept  drier  in  the  winter;  the  shoots 
ought  to  be  cut  back  after  flowering.  It  makes  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  greenhouse  during  the  early  autumn  months 
when  flowers  are  scarce,  and  will  be  found  very  suitable  for  a 
small  house.  T.  Baixes. 


Potting  Soil. — Within  the  next  few  weeks  is  the  beet  time  to 
get  in  loam  and  peat  for  potting  purposes.  Amateurs  often  labour 
under  two  impressions  about  potting  soils  that  are  quite  opposite, 
and  both  are  erroneous  ;  one  is  to  suppose  that  pot  plants  generally 
can  be  made  to  grow  in  any  sort  of  material ;  the  other  is  an  idea 
that  unless  the  best  loam  is  available,  it  is  useless  attempting  the 
cultivation  of  many  subjects;  and  frequently  expend  considerable 
sums  in  getting  it  from  long  distances,  when  they  have  plenty  near 
at  hand  that  would  answer  all  ordinary  purposes.  If  the  soil  be  free 
from  mineral  impregnations  (iron  in  particular),  wherever  the  turf  is 
composed  of  close,  moderately  fine  Grass  that  has  lain  for  some  years, 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  answer  ;  it  should  not  be  dug  more 
than  3  in.  in  thickness,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  permeated  by 
the  roots  of  the  Grass,  as  the  mechanical  influence  of  these  root 
fibres,  in  keeping  the  soil  in  a  porous  open  condition  congenial  to  the 
plants  which  are  to  be  grown  in  it,  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
chemical  elements  contained  in  the  soil.  The  reason  why  the  present 
is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  getting  it  is  that  the  roots  of  the 
Grasses  are  at  this  season  the  most  abundant,   and  have  attained  & 


tough,  matured  state  which  enables  them  to  last,  or  in  gardening 
parlance,  to  wear  well.  It  should  be  stacked  np  in  the  open  air  in  a 
heap  ridge-fashion,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rains,  laying  the  Grass 
side  downwards.  Where,  as  with  most  amateurs,  it  has  to  be  used 
for  many  species  of  plants,  some  needing  a  little  manure,  others  a 
good  deal,  it  is  better  not  to  mix  any  with  it  at  the  time  of  stacking 
it,  as  when  it  is  prepared  for  use,  manure  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  subjects  to  be  grown,  can  be  added.  In 
respect  to  peat  it  is  somewhat  different ;  for  plants  that  absolutely 
require  soil  of  this  nature  it  is  necessary  to  procure  it  of  a  suffi- 
ciently open  description,  such  as  obtainable  from  high-ljing  ground 
where  Grass  and  Ferns  grow  freely ;  and  not  either  the  soft  boggy 
stuff  with  almost  the  consisteucy  of  putty,  or  that  of  a  hai-d  impe. 
rions  nature  generally  met  with  where  the  strong  varieties  of  British 
Heaths  grow.  Both  of  these  latter  are  to  be  avoided ;  the  former  is 
totally  unfit  for  anything  but  Rhododendrons,  or  other  hardy  shrubs, 
and  the  latter  is  usually  poor,  and  even  when  well  mixed  with  sand 
not  well  calculated  for  the  roots  of  tender  plants.  Peat  may  generally 
be  dug  somewhat  thicker  than  loam,  but,  like  it,  should  be  stacked 
up  out-of-doors,  where  it  is  much  better  than  under  cover,  except  for 
so  long  as  is  requisite  to  dry  it  sufficiently  for  use.  I  should  never 
recommend  more  soil,  either  peat  or  loam,  being  got  in  at  once  than 
is  necessary  to  last  for  a  year,  as  after  that  time  deterioration  takes 
place  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fibres.  Leaf-mould  should  also  be 
procured  to  mix  with  the  loam  for  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  similar 
subjects  ;  with  the  above,  some  well-rotted  manure,  silver  sand,  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  amateurs  will  find  that  they  have  got  all  that  is 
needful  in  the  way  of  soil  for  whatever  plants  they  may  choose  to 
cultivate.— T.  B. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS    FROM     MY     DIARY. 
By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 

September  17.— Sowing  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radishes  in  pits. 
Potting  outdoor.struck  Pelargoniums.  Pricking  out  Cauliflosvers  and 
Red  Cabbage  plants.  Clearing  off  a  piece  of  Turnips,  and  heavily 
manuring  and  digging  the  ground  for  Coloworts.  Clearing  out 
Melon  pit,  adding  a  little  more  soil  and  manure,  and  planting  it 
with  dwarf  Beans  for  winter  bearing.  Tying  up  Lettuce  and  cover, 
ing  np  Endive  to  blanch.  Catting  back  all  young  growth  on  To- 
matoes, and  exposing  the  unripe  fruit  to  the  sun.  Turning  a  large 
heap  of  manure,  and  adding  a  little  salt  and  soot  to  it  for  general 
use.  Clearing  off  the  surface  of  early  Vine  border,  and  giving  it  a 
top-dressing  of  loam,  horse-droppings,  and  coal  ashes. 

Sept.  18. — Potting  Dutch  bulbs  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  manure, 
charcoal,  and  sand.  Pilling  up  all  spare  frames  with  Lettuce  and 
Endive.  Dressing  early  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  with  composition  to 
kill  insects.  Erecting  a  temporary  frame  over  pot  Strawberries  on 
which  to  place  spare  lights  to  keep  ofi  heavy  rains.  Rolling  newly 
made  gravel  walks.  Looking  over  all  young  frait  trees,  and  applying 
new  ties  and  stakes  where  necessary.  Gathering  Hawthornden, 
Cellini,  and  Golden  Pippin  Apples  ;   also  a  fesv  Golden  Drop  Plums. 

Sept.  19. — Potting  off  variegated  Pelargoniums.  Putting  in 
another  batch  of  Oaborn's  forcing  French  Beans  and  Ashleaf  Kidney 
Potatoes  that  have  been  previously  started  in  pots  for  forcing. 
Roping  Onions.  Washing  woodwork  in  houses,  and,  when  wet,  cutting 
shreds  and  making  labels  and  flower-sticks. 

Sept.  20. — Putting  in  cuttings  of  Cerastium  under  hand-lights 
Potting  off  Centaurea  candidissima  as  soon  as  rooted ;  also  putting 
a  few  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  into  their  flowering  pots  for  early 
blooming.  Weeding  and  thinning  out  all  overgrown  Parsley.  Hoeing 
amongst  all  late-planted  Endive  and  Lettuce.  Putting  hay-bands 
round  Cardoons  and  earthing  them  up. 

Sept.  21. — Putting  in  Tomato  cuttings  to  furnish  plants  for 
early  fruiting.  Shaking  out  and  re-potting  old  plants  of  Tricolor 
Pelargoniums.  Thinning  out  Endive  and  Lettuce.  Manuring  and 
roughly  digging  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  Cauliflowers. 
Weeding  and  cutting  the  runners  off  pot  Strawberries.  Preparing 
frames  for  Cauliflower  plants  by  putting  a  thick  layer  of  green  turf 
Grass  side  downwards,  then  1  in.  of  good  mould  in  which  to  prick 
out  the  plants,  which  are  placed  6  in.  apart  each  way.  Gathering 
Berberis,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums. 

Sept.  22. — Putting  in  Tom  Thumb  and  Indian-yellow  Pelar. 
goniums  in  large  store  boxes  and  pots.  Earthing  np  Celery  when 
the  soil  is  dry.  Thinning  autumn-sown  Carrots  and  Turnips.  Weed, 
ing  Box  edgings,  &c.  Gathering  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Citron  de 
Carmes,  and  Dunmore  Seedling  Pears,  and  Ribston  Pippin  Apples. 
Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pines,  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Pigs,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE   SWISS   PINE  (PINUS   CEMBRA). 

This  Conifer  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1746  from  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland,  where  it  is  abundant ;  it  also  grows  naturally 
and  forms  large  forests  on  other  mountains  of  Europe  and  in 
northern  Asia  ;  it  is  generally  found  in  the  highest  regions, 
close  upon  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  of  slow  growth 
and  does  not  attain  large  dimensions,  averaging  about  50  ft., 
and  rarely  exceeding  80  ft.  high ;  its  timber  is  said  to  be  of 
good  quality,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Swiss  peasants  for  making 
carved  figures  and  fancy  goods ;  it  is  also  used  for  cheap 
turnery  work,  the  wood  being  fine-grained,soft,and  very  durable 
when  not  exposed  to  alternate  changes  of  wet  and  drought : 
being  a  very  resinous  wood,  it  emits  an  agreeable  fragrance. 
The  seeds,  it  is  said,  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  are  much 
relished  as  an  article  of  food,  chiefly  as  dessert.  Although 
this  Pine  has  been  grown  for  many  years  in  this  country,  it 
has  not  been  cultivated  extensively  ;  one  reason  for  this  is 
possibly  because  it  has  not  been  cheap  enough  to  plant  in  large 
quantities  with  a  view  to  a  profitable  return.  Another  reason 
probably  is  the  slowness  of  its  growth,for  it  rarely  makes  a  greater 
progress  than  about  12  in.  in  a  year  when  fairly  established  in 
permanent  quarters,  and  even  not  so  much  as  that  in  poor 
soils  and  on  exposed  sites ;  in  the  nursery,  through  being  con- 
stantly shifted,  it  only  grows  on  an  average  about  6  in.  during 
a  season.     It  has  been  mostly  planted  throughout  the  country 


Cone  of  Pmus  Cembra. 

in  Pinetums,  or  as  a  specimen  tree  in  ornamental  grounds  with 
full  liberty  to  develop  its  lateral  branches,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  nurse  trees  and  close  shelter  to  help  to  draw  it  up 
to  a  clean  stem.  Probably,  if  it  were  tried  in  a  plantation 
amongst  other  trees,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  it  is 
quite  possible  it  would  be  found  to  grow  more  rapidly.  Its 
habit,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from  specimens 
grown  in  open  situations,  is  stiS  and  formal,  of  an  elongated 
conical  shape,  and  branched  in  regular  whorls  from  the  ground 
to  its  top— a  form  that  can  hardly  be  called  beautiful  or  orna- 
mental, but  no  doubt  desirable  by  way  of  contrast  amongst 
trees  of  more  graceful  habit  of  growth.  I  am  told  that  the 
form  of  this  tree,  when  growing  naturally  on  the  Alps,  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Pinea).  In  that  case 
its  form  would  be  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  this  country, 
the  Stone  Pine  having  an  irregular  flat-headed  habit  and 
picturesque  outline.  The  foliage  of  the  Pinus  Cembra  is  pretty, 
being  of  a  pleasing  light  green  on  the  upper  side,  while  under- 
neath it  is  partly  silvery,  thus  adding  a  dash  of  glaucous 
colouring  amongst  the  green.  The  leaves  are  in  five,  and  from 
2  in.  to  3  in.  long.  The  cones  are  erect,  bluntly  ovate,  nearly 
as  broad  as  long,  and  of  a  violet  colour  when  young.  There 
are  specimens  of  it  in  England  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  high— a 
proof  that,  notwithstanding  its  slow  growth,  it  will  in  this 
country  attain  a  height  equal  to  that  of  its  native  habitat. 

Gr.  B. 


Japan  Judas  Tree  (Cerois  japonioa). — The  Japan  Judas  is 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  attractive  of  the  early  flowering 
shrubs,  and  deserves  a  much  more  general  appreciation  and  use  than 
it  has  received.  It  is  a  bush  o£  slow  growth,  attaining  a  height  o£ 
from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  as  many  years,  very  symmetrical  and  oompaot 
in  habit,  which  makes  it  valuable  as  a  decorative  plant  for  small 
gardens,  and  does  not  lessen  its  value  as  an  ornament  for  large  lawna 
or  parks.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  old  and  well-known  American 
Judas  Tree,  and  is  vastly  superior  to  it  in  being  dwarf  and  compact 
in  habit  of  growth.  The  flowers  are  larger,  more  thickly  set  on  the 
stem,  and  of  a  much  brighter  and  prettier  colour.  The  foliage  is 
larger,  darker  green,  and  much  more  abundant.  The  flowers  open 
about  the  1st  of  May,  and  are  in  perfection  before  the  15th.  They 
are  small,  with  stems  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely  v.iaible,  and  borne  in 
clusters  or  knots  all  along  the  branches,  looking  as  though  they  had 
burst  forth  from  the  hard,  apparently  lifeless  wood.  Every  limb  and 
twig  on  the  whole  plant,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  tallest 
branches,  is  then  clothed  with  a  dense  mass  of  bloom  of  the  brightest 
shade  of  rosy-pink,  before  the  leaves  appear.  When  planted  amidst 
evergreens  or  early  starting  shrubbery  to  supply  a  green  background, 
and  in  full  bloom,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
gorgeous  sights  to  bo  found  among  flowering  shrubs.  The  leaves, 
which  appear  soon  after  the  flowers  are  faded,  are  particularly  pretty, 
being  nearly  round  in  shape,  4,  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  thick  and 
leathery,  of  a  rich,  dark  green  colour,  and  produced  in  snch  abundance 
that  the  bush  appears  to  be  a  solid  mass  of  verdure,  making  it  an 
especially  attractive  shrub  during  the  summer,  when  not  in  bloom. 
It  appears  to  be  generally  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia, 
though  the  flower-bnds  are  occasionally  injured  by  very  severe  winters. 
To  guard  against  this,  a  situation  protected  from  cutting  winds,  and 
where  water  will  not  lie  around  the  tree,  is,  desirable.  It  has  been 
in  this  country  at  least  twenty  years,  but  the  difiicnlty  of  propagating 
it  is  such  that  the  market  has  never  yet  been  supplied. — "  Gardener's 
Monthly." 


HOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Finely-grown  Catalpa. — Allow  me  to  bring  under  your 
notice  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  fine  Catalpa,  which  was  beauti. 
fully  in  flower  in  the  last  week  in  August.  The  specimen  in  question 
is  30  ft.  in  height,  and  45  ft.  in  spread  of  branches.  It  siands  in 
the  courtyard  at  Claydon,  and  is  pretty  well  sheltered  by  means  of 
surrounding  buildings.  iEsculua  macrostachya  was  also  in  full  flower 
at  the  same  time.  Ceanothua  americanus,  covered  with  pretty  white 
blossoms,  waa  likewise  a  striking  object  amongst  shrubs ;  and  there  was 
another  Ceanothus  with  pale  blue  flowers,  with  the  name  of  which  I 
am  unacquainted.  The  old  Eubua  odoratus  ia  another  good  ahrub 
for  autumn.  All  the  above  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  planters. 
—J.  M. 

Infant  Hawthorns  in  flower.— In  The  GiEDEif  (see  p.  206)  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  seedling  Hawthorn  in  flower,  furnisheii  by  Mr.  William  Stewart, 
Jan.,  of  Dundee,  who  adds  that  he  "had  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort 
before."  Such  an  occurrence  may  not  be  common,  but  we  may  state  that 
fully  half-a-dozen  plants  flowered  in  our  seedling  beds  this  year,— E.  &  A. 
MoEEisolf,  The  Nurseries^  Elgin. 

The  Golden  Catalpa.— This  makes  a  good  companion  for  the  Silver  Maple 
(Acer  Negundo  variegatum) ,  either  planted  in  groups  in  shrubberies,  on  the 
lawn,  or  as  centres  to  flower-beds.  The  golden  tints  of  its  foliage  are  especially 
effective  just  now.— H. 

A  Handsome  Eucalyptus.- Some  o£  the  Eucalypti  have  beauty  as  well  as 
fragrance.  The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Melbourne  Botanic 
Garden,  in  referring  to  improvements  in  portions  of  the  grounds,  says  that 
several  specimens  of  the  gorgeous  scarlet-flowering  Eucalyptus  fllicifolia  are 
planted  there,  and  then  adds:—'- This  magniflcent  plant,  from  Broken  Inlet, 
Western  Australia,  produces  its  flowers  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  growth  than 
any  other  species  of  the  genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Its  bloom 
resembles  a  ball  of  Are  more  than  anything  else  with  which  I  could  compare 
it.  I  have  seen  the  Flame  Tree  of  lUawai-ra  and  the  brilUant  scarlet  masses  of 
Brythrina  laurifoUa  on  the  banks  of  Bewa  in  Fiji,  but  neither  surpasses  the 
effect  produced  by  the  floral  display  of  this  Eucalyptus." 

A  Weepine  Hemlock  Spruce.— A  weeping  form  of  this  is  described  in  the 
"  Bural  New  Yorker."  The  habit  is  so  decidedly  weeping  and  the  leaves  and 
branches  so  thick  that  it  was  at  once  suggested  to  graft  it  upon  high  stocks, 
about  the  same,  for  inutance,  as  the  Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow  is  worked 
upon  the  stock  of  which  it  ia  a  variety,  viz.,  Salix  oaprea.  But  the  great  ex- 
pectations of  securing  an  evergreen  tree-form  of  unique  and  incomparable 
grace,  thus  reasonably  entertained,  have  not  been  fulflUed.  Mr.  Samuel 
Parsons,  of  Flushing,  writes  as  follows:—"  We  graft  it  readily  upon  high  stocks 
in  the  nursery.but  it  does  not  thrive  as  well— the  naked  stem  cracks  and  suffers, 
and  the  massive  foliage,  like  most  evergreens  per jhed  on  high  stems,  is  too 
heavy  for  grace  and  proportion,  and  is  beaten  and  tossed  by  the  winds," 
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LANDSCAPES    OF    THE    GREAT   PAINTERS. 

CALAME — BORN  1810,  DIED  1864. 

No  landscape  painter  ever  seized  upon  the  true  characters  of 
pioturesqueness  more  happily  than  the  Swiss  painter  Calame. 
He  commenced  his  artistic  career  by  colouring  little  prints  of 
Swiss  scenery  at  very  low  wages  ;  but  as  he  took  the  utmost 
pains  with  all  he  did,  he  gradually  acquired  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  effects,  both  as  regards  form  and  colour,  and  at  length 
felt  sufficient  confidence  to  attempt  original  subjects,  instead 
of  colouring  or  imitating  the  productions  of  others.  Eventu- 
ally he  became,  after  many  disappointments  and  some  failures, 
one  of  the  greatest  landscape  painters  of  his  time,  and  his 
pictures,  lithographs,  sepias,  and  sketches  in  chalk  are  very 


residence  in  Geneva  and  his  beautiful  villa  in  its  charming 
suburbs,  became  a  rendezvous  of  distinguished  men,  and  of 
the  sovereigns  and  princes  of  Europe;  and  to  pass  through 
Switzerland  without  having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  visit  to 
the  atelier  of  Calame,  deprived  such  a  tour  of  one  of  its  cheer- 
ful and  most  coveted  gratifications.  The  annexed  example  is 
from  one  of  his  works  in  black  and  white,  the  spirited  and 
expressive  pencilling  of  which,  as  in  his  various  other  works 
of  the  same  class,  exhibits  a  thorough  mastery  over  the 
principles  of  effective  treatment  to  which  few  have  attained. 
It  represents  a  group  of  Oaks  growing  on  the  margin  of  one 
of  the  smaller  Swiss  lakes.  The  treatment  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  gnarled  branches  is  admirable  in  its  characteristic 
boldness,  as  is  the  effect  of  the  flat-topped  rocks,  worn  smooth 
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Landscapes  of  the  Great  Painters  ;  Lake  Scene  in  Switzerland. 
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numerous,  though  he  did  not  achieve  excellence  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period  of  his  career.  His  finest  works  are  those 
belonging  to  his  "  specialty,"  the  scenery  of  the  high  Alps, 
which  be  treated  with  a  poetical  feeling  peculiarly  his  own. 
Among  these  works  his  "Monte  Rosa  after  Sunset,"  the 
highest  peaks  of  dazzling  snow  still  receiving  the  rosy  glow  of 
sunrays,  after  all  else  in  the  landscap-^  had  sunk  into  the  blue 
depth  of  twilight,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the 
finest,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  museum 
of  Neufchatel.  Equally  well  known  are  "  The  Haendeck," 
"A  Region  of  the  High  Alps  after  a  Storm,"  "  The  Lake  of 
the  Four  Cantos,"  his  "Four  Seasons,"  his  "Mont  Blanc," 
"  An  Avalanche  of  Rocks  "  (purchased  by  Louis  Philippe),  "  A 
Tempest  in  a  Forest  of  Oaks,"  and  many  others.  Calame, 
though  comparatively  young  when  he  died,  lived  to  reap  the 
just  rewards  of   his   talent  and  persevering  industry.     His 


by  the  action  of  the  water,  which  stretches  out  to  some  dis- 
tance in  the  shallows  of  the  lake.  This  effect  might  be  made 
to  afford  a  hint  to  landscape  gardeners  under  the  following 
circumstances  : — Let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  desirable  to  form 
a  small  lake  in  a  stretch  of  park  scenery  where  immediate 
effect  is  desirable,  in  which  case  full-grown  trees  are  necessary ; 
and  as  such  trees  cannot  be  ti'ansported  to  the  edge  of  the 
artificial  water,  let  the  artificial  water  be  made  to  approach  the 
trees,  if  any  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  situation  where 
it  is  sought  to  introduce  a  more  or  less  extensive  expanse  of 
water.  Supposing  a  single  tree  or  group  of  trees  of  picturesque 
character  to  be  available  as  adjuncts  to  the  outline  of  the  water, 
an  effect  precisely  similar  to  Calame's  striking  sketch  might 
be  easily  produced  ;  indeed,  by  the  addition  of  natural  masses 
of  stone  grouped  together  on  nearly  a  level,  and  carried  out  to 
some  little  distance  in  the  shallow  water  near  the  bank,  almost 
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a  perfect  fac-simile  of  Oalame's  picturesque  drawing  may  be 
produced  in  living  trees  and  real  water  within  the  short  time 
necessary  for  excavating  the  bed  of  the  pond  or  lake.  Or  if 
such  a  feature  as  a  small  lake  already  exist,  but  is  bare  or 
uninteresting  as  regards  the  banks,  let  its  margin  be  extended 
till  some  such  object,  if  available,  be  reached,  so  as  to  impart 
variety  to  some  part  of  its  shore.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
more  picturesque  works  of  our  great  landscape  painters  might 
bo  used  as  hints  or  texts  by  a  landscape  gardener  of  taste  and 
enterprise.  Noel  Humphkeys. 


THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

B;  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Epiphyllums  that  were  recommended  some  time  ago  to  be 
etood  out  in  a  snnny  position  should  at  once  be  taken  indoors  j  the 
stronger  growers  may  occupy  a  shelf,  or  any  other  place  for  the 
winter  where  they  can  receive  a  moderate  amount  of  light,  with  just 
sufficient  water  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling.  The  varieties  of  E. 
truncatum  may  be  similarly  treated  for  some  time  yet,  but  if  required 
to  flower  early  through  the  winter  they  must  be  placed  in  heat. 

Berry-bearing  Solanums  that  were  in  the  spring  planted  out 
in  the  open  ground  should  at  once  be  taken  up  and  potted  j  it  is 
necessary  to  do  this  with  as  little  breakage  of  the  roots  as  possible, 
as  their  leaves,  though  not  at  all  of  a  delicate  nature,  will  be  injured 
if  the  roots  be  mutilated  to  any  considerable  estent ;  to  avoid  this, 
it  the  ground  be  dry  give  it  a  good  soaking  the  day  previous  to 
taking  up  the  plants  ;  6-in.  pots  are  quite  large  enough  for  winter- 
struck  plants,  or  such  as  were  raised  from  seed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  older  and  were  out  back  before 
planting  out,  the  pots  should  be  a  size  larger.  These  Solanums 
require  a  good  supply  of  water,  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  drain 
the  pots  well ;  any  soil  of  fair  quality  and  moderately  porous  will 
answer  for  them.  On  taking  up  pot  at  once,  after  which  (different 
to  the  treatment  advisable  for  most  newly-shifted  plants)  give  as 
much  water  as  will  thoroughly  permeate  the  soil,  and  should  they 
appear  to  require  support  put  a  small  stick  to  the  stem  of  each.  If 
a  frame  or  pit  be  at  liberty  it  will  be  the  best  receptacle  for  the 
plants,  shutting  the  lights  down  so  as  keep  them  somewhat  close, 
shading  the  glass  whilst  the  sun  is  upon  it  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
giving  much  air.  They  should  be  damped  overhead  with  the  syringe 
once  a  day,  and  on  no  account  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  at 
the  roots.  If  a  pit  or  frame  be  not  at  disposal,  stand  them  close 
under  a  north  wall,  where  they  will  be  completely  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  sun,  and  protect  them  with  mats  from  the  wind  until  they  have 
got  established ;  they  must  also  be  kept  quite  moist  at  the  roots  and 
syringed  overhead.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  fairly  commenced  to 
grow  in  the  pots  they  may  he  gradually  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Veronicas,  that  were  planted  out  in  the  spring  with  a  view  to 
their  being  taken  up  and  ,  repotted  similarly,  will  need  .  pots  a 
size  larger  than  for  the  Solanums,  but  in  no  case  should  they 
have  more  space  allotted  to  them  than  the  roots  require  without  being 
too  much  cramped.  It  a  portion  of  the  plants  have  been  prepared 
for  suocessional  flowering  by  stopping  once  during  the  summer,  they 
will  afford  a  continuance  of  blooms  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Treat 
them  as  recommended  for  the  Solanums. 

Campanula  pyramidalis. — The  white  and  blue  varieties  of  these 
that  have  been  out-of-doors  through  the  summer  should  also  now  be 
taken  up  and  potted:  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  them  all  the  room  they 
will  require,  but  put  them  for  the  present  into  pots  of  sufficient  size  to 
contain  their  roots  and  a  moderate  amount  of  soil,  moving  them 
early  in  the  spring  into  others  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  plants;  see  that  their  roots  also  are 
sntBciently  moist  before  taking  up,  give  them  a  moderate  watering 
as  soon  as  potted,  and  immediately  transfer  them  to  a  frame  where 
they  can  he  kept  tolerably  close  and  shaded  until  they  have  com- 
menced growth.  They  are  nearly  hardy  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom, 
and  will  merely  require  through  the  winter  keeping  in  a  house  or  pit 
from  which  frost  and  damp  can  be  excluded. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — In  the  north  of  the  king- 
dom it  will  not  be  safe  to  allow  Heaths  or  any  other  hard-wooded 
pot  plants  to  remain  longer  out-of-doors,  for  even  should  no  frost 
occur,  they  will  be  liable  to  suffer  from  too  much  rain ;  previous  to 
taking  such  plants  indoors,  the  pots  should  he  well  scrubbed,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  clean  appearance  through  the  winter.  Where  there  is 
no  house  or  pit  for  Heaths,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  coldest  end 
of  the  greenhouse,  as  near  to  the  roof  as  possible,  as  they  will  bear 
more  air  directly  in  contact  with  them  than  New  Holland  plants,  snoh 
as  Fimeleas,  Adenandras,  Aphelexis,  Oborozemas,  Boronias,  Correas, 


and  Epacrises,  which  require  more  warmth,  and  should  be  placed  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  house.  In  the  southern  parts  of  England 
such  subjects  as  the  above  may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  unless  there  should  be  an  indication  of  frosty  nights. 
There  is  no  better  time  in  the  year  for  potting  spring  and  summer 
flowering  Heaths  than  the  present ;  but  where  any  of  these  plants 
have  to  be  shifted,  it  should  be  done  immediately,  for  although  they 
continue  to  make  roots  almost  to  the  end  of  the  year,  still  it  is  better 
to  pot  them  at  once,  thereby  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting established  in  the  new  soil.  The  advantages  gained  in  moving 
them  now  are  that  their  flowering  is  not  interfered  with,  and 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  danger  to  the  health  of  the  plants  as  if 
they  had  been  potted  during  the  hot  summer  weather. 

Kalosanthes  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  out  any  longer. 
These  plants  are  especially  adapted  for  amateurs,  as  they  flower 
freely  and  do  not  suffer  from  slight  inattention  ;  but  they  are  light- 
loving  subjects,  and  through  the  winter  should  be  accommodated 
witb.  a  position  close  up  the  glass. 

Ijllies. — Any  plants  of  Iiilinm  auratum,  L.  eximium,  or  other 
species  that  flowered  early,  and  the  tops  of  which  are  now  dead, 
should  be  potted,  as  there  is  nothing  like  completing  this  work  as 
soon  as  the  plants  go  to  rest,  when  their  roots  are  in  the  most  dor- 
mant condition ;  the  size  of  the  pots  required  should  be  regulated  by 
the  number  of  bulbs  in  each.  An  8.in.  or  9.in.  pot  is  sufficient  for  a 
large  bulb  of  L,  auratum,  giving  more  room  where  several  are  grown 
together ;  a  9.in.  pot  is  quite  large  enough  for  three  or  four  bulbs  of 
L.  eximium,  or  others  of  similar  strength.  Avoid  the  shallow 
potting  too  common  with  these  plants,  all  of  which  emit  a  large 
number  of  roots  from  the  young  stem  formed  annually  above  the  bulb, 
the  top  of  which  at  the  time  of  potting  should  at  the  least  be  3^  in.  or 
4  in.  under  the  soil.  After  potting  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist 
and  no  more.    A  cold  frame  will  suit  them  for  some  time  to  come. 

Double  Primulas  struck  in  the  spring  and  now  oocupyinglsmal' 
pots  should  at  once  he  moved  into  those  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  bloom.  Moderate-sized  plants  grown  in  6-in.  pots  are  generally 
much  more  satisfactory  than  larger  specimens  requiring  more  room, 
and  amateurs  who  have  not  had  much  experience  with  these  most 
useful  winter.flpwering  plants  will  find  them  far  more  manageable  in 
pots  of  the  above  size  than  if  larger,  for  they  are  somewhat  liable  to 
damp  off  nhless  they  can  be  accommodated  with  a  temperature  of 
50°,  and  are  much  more  apt  to  do  so  when  grown  in  a  large  body  of 
soil  than  if  more  confined  at  the  roots. 


Wasp  Nests  and  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — About  this 
time  of  year  wasps  are  great  pests  in  gardens.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
on  open  walls  and  Grapes  under  glass  are  destroyed  in  great  quanti- 
ties by  them.  Traps  placed  about  the  fruit  may  catch  a  few,  and 
cloth  or  net  protectors  may  keep  some  of  them  off  the  fruit,  but 
still,  where  they  are  plentiful,  many  of  them  will  make  their  way 
to  it.  Under  such  circumstances  no  remedy  is  so  good  as  killing 
them,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  answers  so  well  as  cyanide  of 
potassium.  It  is  a  poison,  hut  may  be  procured  from  any  chemist : 
use  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  to  half-pint  of  water  ;  in  this  solution 
saturate  a  handful  of  cotton  and  insert  it  immediately  in  the  mouth 
of  the  wasp-hole.  The  fumes  soon  reach  the  nest  and  destroy  its 
occupants  iu  less  than  an  hour.  When  those  outside  come  nearer 
the  cotton  than  1  ft.,  they  fly  round  about  it  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  fall  to  the  ground.  In  two  hours  after  inserting  the  cotton  I 
have  lifted  them  up  in  handf uls.  I  destroyed  a  nest  to-day  in  this 
way  without  any  trouble :  a  long  narrow  hole  over  2  ft.  in  length 
led  to  the  nest,  and  after  the  cotton  was  put  in,  this  passage  was  so 
completely  filled  with  dead  wasps  that  the  fumes  could  not  penetrate 
to  the  nest,  the  entrance  to  which  had  to  he  cleared  in  order  to  let 
the  cotton  further  in ;  4000  dead  wasps  were  counted  from  this  nest 
alone,  and  there  would  probably  be  as  many  more  uncounted.  To  be 
able  to  kill  this  number  of  wasps  without  more  trouble  than  that 
just  described  is  a  great  advantage. — A.  B.  Y. 


Potato  Hampshire  Hero.— A  really  Brat  early  Kidney,  positively  earlier 
and  larger  than  the  Ashleaf ;  flesli  and  skin  perfectly  white,  and  boila  an 
mealy  as  a  Regent ;  top  short  and  well  adapted  for  pot,  frame,  or  early  border 
growth.  This  Potato  will  in  time  prove  to  bo  a  veritable  garden  acquisition, 
and  its  tubers  are  pfood  six  months  after  lifting.  Tt  promises  to  become 
specially  valuable  as  an  early  ripener  and  a  long  keeper. — A.  D. 

Vines  from  Gethsemane.— There  is  at  this  time  growing,  in  more  than  one 
of  ths  greenhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  Hawick,  young  Vines  which  have  been 
propagated  from  one  growing  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  They  were  struck 
in  the  early  spring  of  this  year  from  eyes  which  were  brought  to  Hawick  by 
one  of  our  most  liberal-minded  and  much-re3pe:ted  mlniiters— "  Sootch 
Papex'3." 
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OARLISLB    INTEENATIONAL    EXHIBITION. 

Septeiiber  6,  7,  and  8. 

This  show  collectively  was  a  very  large  one,  and,  taking  tbe  adverse 
summer  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  into  account,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
productions  was  of  a  meritorious  character.  Fine-leaved  plants,  includ- 
ing Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  &c.,  as  might  be  supposed,  formed  the  most  im- 
posing part  of  the  show,  but  there  was  also  a  number  of  fiowerlug  sub- 
jects, both  hard  and  soft-wooded,  interspersed  amongst  them.  The 
names  of  those  who  competed  for  prizes,  as  -well  as  of  those  who  exhi- 
bited large  groups  not  for  competition — such  as  the  leading  London  and 
provincial  nurserymen,  who  came  out  in  such  force  as  seldom  occurs — will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  show,  which  needed 
nothing  but  fine  weather  to  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
held  in  the  provinces.  The  gathering  of  gardeners  from  both  England 
and  Scotland,  with  some  from  the  Sister  Isle,  was  the  greatest  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  The  extent  of  the  display  may  be  imagined 
when  we  mention  the  size  and  number  of  the  tents,  which,  in  all  but  one 
or  two  cases,  were  fully  filled.  A  large  circular  marquee  100  ft.  in 
diameter  was  occupied  by  large  plants  ;  another  tent  leading  from  the 
entrance,  250  ft.  by  50  ft.,  was  similarly  filled  ;  the  fruit  and  cut  flower 
tent  was  400  ft.  by  30  ft. ;  the  vegetable  tent,  100  ft.  by  30  ft. ;  that  de- 
voted to  dinner-table  decorations,  100  ft.  by  40  ft. ;  one  filled  with  diffe- 
rent subjects  was  100  ft.  by  40  ft.  The  tent— 300  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  in 
width — wherein  was  most  of  the  tender  plants,  was  well  warmed  with 
hot-water  pipes  by  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Carlisle ;  the  boiler  employed  was  one 
of  Hartley  &  Sugden's,  of  Halifax,  wrought  iron-welded.  The  beating 
of  this  tent  was  not  a  mere  make-believe,  as  often  occurs  when  tender 
plants  are  exhibited,  but  was  quite  warm  enough  to  be  agreeable,  like, 
in  fact,  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate-house.  There  was  a  tele- 
graph office  erected  on  the  ground.  The  whole  of  the  tents  were  most 
eflectually  lit  with  gas  from  pipes  running  well  above  the  plants,  so  as 
not  to  be  in  danger  of  injuring  them. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  In  the  principal  class  for 
amateurs,  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  (six  in  flower  and  six  fine-foliaged), 
from  Mr.  Thornber,'gardener  to  T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Preston,  had  an 
easy  victory,  showing  in  grand  perfection  for  so  late  in  the  season.  His 
blooming  specimens  consisted  of  a  beautifully-flowered  Dipladenia  in- 
signis,  Statioe  profusa,  and  S.  imbricata,  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  through,  in 
excellent  condition  ;  Allamanda  uobilis,  covered  with  canary-coloured 
flowers  ;  Ixora  coccinea,  and  the  finest  pot  specimen  of  the  White  Lapa- 
geria  we  have  seen.  The  fine-foliaged  plants  were  Gleiehenia  dicho- 
toma  and  G.  dicarpa,  each  not  less  than  S  ft.  through,  equally  large  and 
well-grown  examples  of  ^Cycas  eircinalis,  Phormium  Colensoi  varie- 
gatum,  Croton  majesticum,  and  Cordyline  indivisa.  Mr.  Todd,  gardener 
to  A.  B.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  who  was  second,  also  had  a  good  group  ; 
the  best  of  these  were  Erica  Aitoniana  superba,  E.  Marnockiana,  Ixora 
javaniea,  Gleiehenia  Speluncaj ;  the  fine  Palm  Astrocaryum  mexicanum, 
and  the  pendulous-fronded  Tree  Pern  Alsophila  austrabs  Williamsi.  In 
the  class  of  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to 
Sir  W.  Lawson,  Brayton  Hall,  was  first  j  amongst  others  he  had  a  very 
finely-flowered  Vallota  purpurea,  the  good  old  Rondeletia  speciosa,  and  a 
well-grown  example  of  that  most  elegant  of  Palms,  Cocos  Weddelliana. 
Mr.  Shand,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Lowther,  was  second; 
he  staged  a_  well-flowered  Erica  Maruockiana,  and  a  very  large 
plant  of  Lilium  speciosum,  associated  with  well-grown,  fine-leaved 
subjects.  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  Gavin  Steele,  Esq.,  Bothwell,  was 
first^  in  the  class  of  Crotons,  amongst  which  was  a  fine  example  of 
C.  irregulare ;  Mr.  Hammond  was  second.  In  the  class  of  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  Thornber  was  first ; 
noticeable  in  his  collection  was  a  well-flowered  Ixora  coccinea  ; 
also  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  bearing  about  three  dozen  blooms,  and 
an  equally  fine  Eucharis  amazonica  ;  Mr.  Hammond  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Shand  third.  In  the  class  of  three  Palms  Mr.  Thornber  was  again  first, 
and  Mr.  Todd  second,  both  showing  clean,  evenly-grown  planta.  Heaths 
came  from  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Todd.  Of  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Todd,  who 
was  first,  showed  in  bis  lot  the  scarce  Gleiehenia  MendeUi,  G.  semi- 
vestita,  and  Todea  superba,  large  and  in  good  condition.  In  the  class  for 
eight  dinner-table  plants  there  was  a  spirited  and  very  close  competition 
between  the  first  and  second  prize  collections,  Mr.  Thornber  getting  first 
with  a  fine  group,  light  and  airy  in  appearance,  as  these  always  should 
be ;  Mr.  Todd  was  second.  Nine  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  12-in. 
pots  -were  shown  in  excellent  condition,  though  not  very  large  ;  Mr. 
Molntyre,  gardener  to  A.  A.  Eichardsou,  Esq.,  Lisburn,  Ireland,  was 
first;  his  most  meritorious  plants  were  Encephalartos  villosus,  Latania 
borbonica,  and  Dracaena  Baptisti,  still  one  of  the  best.  In  the  class  of 
four  DracjBuas  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hammond,  who  exhi- 
bited beautiful  examples  of  D.  amabilis,  D.  Mooreana,  D.  Baptisti,  and 
D.Keginai ;  Mr.  Blackwood,Eden  Hall,  made  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  Todd 
was  third.  For  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (nurserymen)  Mr. 
Troughton,  manager  to  the  Preston  Nursery  Co.,  was  deservedly  a;warded 
the  first  prize ;  his  collection  consisted  of  lofty  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  a 
beautiful  example  of  Croton  Weismanni  and  C.  majesticum,  Cycas  circi- 
nahs  in  fine  condition,  and  a  large  and  finely-flowered  Lapageria  rosea, 
Jirica  Austiniana,  E.  Eemula,  and  E.  Maruockiana,  fresh  and  evenly 
bloomed  ;  Eucharis  amazonica  and  Phcenocoma  prolifera.  Messrs.  .1.  &  R. 
ihynue,  Glasgow,  were  second  with  a  fine  collection,  containing  the 
beautiful  Croton  Johannis,  the  weeping  Cyathea  Burkei,  a  stately  Areca 


Baueri,  and  Dasylirion  glaucescens  j  this  group  was  not  so  well  furnished 
with  flowering  plants  as  the  first  prize  lot.  In  the  class  of  six  Orchids 
(nurserymen)  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  was 
first  with  a  finely-flowered  example  of  Oncidium  Marshalli,  and  a  very  fine 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandria  named  0.  A.  fimbriata.  Mr.  Pat- 
tinson,  Carlisle,  was  second. 

Hew  Plants  (fine-foliaged)  in  12-in.  pots. — Mr.  Todd,  who  took  the 
lead,  showed  a  very  effective  group,  in  which  Macrozamia  Mackenzie!  and 
Adiantum  gracillimum  were  conspicuous ;  Mr.  Hammond  was  second. 
In  the  competition  for  Mr.  Bull's  cups,  given  for  twelve  new  plants  sent 
out  since  the  commencement  of  1S74,  Mr.  Thornber  was  again  first ;  his 
group  contained  Plectocomia  Andersoni,  Encephalartos  villosus  ampli- 
atus,  the  very  distinct  Tree  Pern  Sadleria  cyatheoides,  Todea  intermedia, 
Croton  Disraeli,  Araha  elegantissima,  and  a  nicely-flowered  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana ;  Mr.  Hammond,  who  was  secoud,  staged  a  good  collection 
of  smaller  plants ;  Mr.  Mclntyro  was  third.  In  the  class  of  twelve 
new  plants  not  yet  in  commerce,  Mr.  Ball,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  was 
first,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  second.  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  each  staged  groups  of  new  and  rare  plants,  amongst 
which  the  Nepenthes,  Sarracenias,  and  Orchids  were  in  beautiful  condi- 
tion ;  these  two  exhibits  formed  such  an  assemblage  as  is  not  ofteti 
seen.  Messrs.  Ireland  &  ThomsoQ,  Edinburgh ;  Little  &  Ballantyue, 
Carlisle;  B.  P.  Kerr  &  Sons,  Liverpool;  J.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester; 
R.  Thyne,  Glasgow ;  R.  Pattinson,  Carlisle  ;  Clarke  &  Co.,  Carlisle  ;  T. 
Armstrong,  Carlisle  ;  Barron  &  Sons,  Borrowash ;  and  the  Preston  Nur- 
sery Company  also  staged  some  extensive  collections.  Amongst  these 
we  noticed  Cattleya  Sedeni,  a  cross  between  C.  devoniensis  and  C. 
superba ;  its  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy-purple,  while  the  whole  of  the 
labellum  is  of  the  deepest  crimson  with  a  shade  of  maroon  ;  it  beats 
La3lia  Turneri  completely  out  of  the  field.  Sarracenia  Chelsoui,  Nepenthes 
hybridamaculata  major,  N.  Rafilesiana  pallida,  and  Athyrium  Goringianum 
farinosnm  all  received  first-class  certificates.  A  number  of  plants  of  a  very 
distinct  race  of  hybrid  Begonias  were  shown  by  Messrs.  McClelland  & 
Co.,  Newi-y;  they  were  quite  equal  to  any  we  have  seen,  one  especially, 
named  International,  bore  flowers  of  great  substance,  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  crimson  ;  the  foliage  may  be  described  as  that  of  a  miniature  B. 
manieata,  but  not  at  all  coarse  ;  another,  named  Cleopatra,  was  magenta- 
crimson,  dwarf  and  compact,  the  leaves  being  nearly  hidden  by  a  prof  usiou 
of  flowers  ;  Firefly,  a  striking  sort,  had  flowers  almost  circular  in  outline. 
A  new  Croton,  called  Etna,  was  a  brilliant  kind,  with  medium-sized 
leaves,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  C.  pictum  ;  the  young  leaves  are 
green  and  yellow,  assuming,  as  they  get  older,  the  brightest  crimson. 
Unfortunately  these  plants  did  not  arrive  until  the  second  day  of  the 
show,  or  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  awarded  first-class  certificates. 

Dinner-table  Decorations. — A  large  tent  was  wholly  filled  with 
these.  The  first  prize  (a  25 -guinea  cup  given  by  Lady  Musgrave,  Eden 
Hall)  was  won  by  Mr.  Cypher  ;  the  second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Shand, 
whose  table  was  the  heaviest  in  the  competition  ;  third,  Mr.  Lewen, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Buchanan,  Drumi^eUier. 

Cut  Plowers. — Amongst  these  Roses  stood  in  the  front  rank.  For 
twenty-four,  the  executors  of  the  late  John  Harrison,  Darlington,  were 
first,  with  flowers  that  would  have  been  considered  highly  credit- 
able much  earlier  in  the  season;  second,  Mr.  H.  Dickson,  Belfast;  and 
third,  Mr.  Smith,  Stranraer.  For  twelve  Roses,  Mr.  Burrell,  Darlington, 
was  first  with  a  good  dozen  ;  second,  Mr.  Summers,  gardener  to  C.  W. 
Scott,  Esq.,  Dumfries ;  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Mackie,  Castle 
Douglas,  was  third.  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Mayo,  Hereford,  exhibited 
some  beautiful  Koses  not  for  competition.  For  twenty-four  Dahlias 
(nurserymen) — Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Belfast,  were  first  with  a  beau- 
tiful exhibition ;  Mr.  Thompson,  Fenham,  was  second ;  and  Messrs.  Little 
&  Ballantyne,  Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  third.  Twelve  Dahlias 
(nurserymen) — Messrs.  Dickson  were  first,  and  Mr.  Thompson  second. 
Dahlias  were  also  forthcoming  from  amateurs  in  considerable  quantities. 
For  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  Carlisle,  was  first  with  a  well- 
matched  dozen ;  Mr.  W.  Veitch,  Carlisle,  was  second.  Phloxes  were  in 
beautiful  order,  showing  how  well  they  stand  a"wet  season.  For  twelve, 
Mr.  Summers  took  the  lead  with  a  very  good  stand  ;  Mr.  Postlethwaite 
was  second.  Eighteen  Gladioli  came  from  Mr.  R.  Gray,  Kilkerran  Castle, 
Ayrshire,  who  staged  a  beautiful  lot  which  received  the  first  prize 
(amongst  these  were  some  of  the  very  finest  examples  of  this  showy 
autumn  flower  which  we  have  ever  seen) ;  second,  Mr.  McDougall,  Gras- 
mere.  A  large  number  of  bouquets  were  shown,  varying  much  in  merit. 
Brides'  bouciuets  were  shown  by  Mr.  Perkins  of  Leamington,  Mr.  Cra- 
mont  of  Sunderland,  and  Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham,  to  whom  prizes 
were  awarded  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  stand.  Mr.  Perkins  was 
also  first  in  the  class  for  three  hand  bouquets  with  equally  handsome 
productions,  Messrs.  Turner  of  Liverpool  being  second,  and  Mr.  Cypher 
third. 

British  Ferns  came  from  Mr.  Craig,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Howard,  Levens  Hall,  who  showed  distinct  and  well-grown  kinds,  to 
which  a  first  prize  was  awarded ;  second,  Mr.  Graham,  gardener  to 
J.  Allan,  Esq.,  Moffatt.  Messrs.  Barron  &  Sons,  Elvaston,  obtained  the 
first  prize  for  Coniferous  plants ;  second,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Turnbull, 
Perth. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  large  quantities.  In  the  principal  class 
of  sixteen  dishes,  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers,  Eastnor  Castle, 
was  deservedly  first.  This  collection  comprised  beautifully-finished 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat^of  Alexandria,  Black  Morocco,  and  Madres- 
field  Court  Grapes ;  good  black  Jamaica  and  smooth  Cayenne  Pines  ; 
Bellegarde  and  Galaude  Peaches ;  Pitmaston  and   Elruge  Nectarines ; 
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Eastnor  Castle  and  Golden  Gem  Melons ;  Diamond  Plumg ;  Morello 
Cherries ;  Brown  Turkey  Pigs,  and  Jai-gonelle  Pears— all  good,  and  even 
in  quality.  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Glamis 
Castle,  was  second.  In  Grapes  he  had  rather  the  advantage  over  his 
opponent ;  his  Mnsoats,  Black  Alicante,  and  Gros  Guillaume  were  very 
fine,  bnt  in  other  fruits  there  was  somewhat  of  a  falling  off,  nevertheless 
it  was  a  very  meritorious  exhibition.  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Alnwick  Castle,  was  third.  His  best  examples  were 
Queen  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  Pines— very  fine  fruit ;  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes  ;  Royal  Geoi'geand  Violetto  Hative  Peaches.  In  the  class 
of  twelve  dishes  Mr.  H.  Wallis,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Thompson,  York,  was 
first  with  amongst  others  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches,  and  Brown  Turkey  Pigs.  Mr.  McKelvie, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Broxmouth  Park,  was  second ;  he 
had  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Walburton  Peaches,  and  Vio- 
lette  Hative  Nectarines.  Mr.  Upjohn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  EUesmere, 
was  third ;  and  Mr.  Dixon,  gardener  to  J.  Whyte  Melville,  Esq.,  St. 
Andrews,  was  fourth.  In  the  class  of  ten  dishes  (Pines  and  Grapes 
excluded),  Mr.  Shand  was  first ;  and  Mr.  H.  Graham,  second. 

Pines. — First,  for  Queen,  Mr.  Ingram,  who  showed  a  couple  of  fine 
fruit;  second,  Mr.  Sandford,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bective,  with  a  pair 
little  inferior.  Two  Pines  (any  other  variety) — First,  Mr.  Coleman. 
Heaviest  Pine— Fu-st,  Mr.  Sandford. 

Grapes. — Eight  varieties  (one  bunch  each) — ^Mr.  G.  Reid,  gardener 
to  A.  H.  Moncur,  Esq.,  Dundee,,  who  was  first,  staged  a  really  fine  lot 
including  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downes, 
Black  Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Gros  Colman  with  very 
large  berries ;  the  bunches  stood  upon  the  stands  as  firm  as  possible, 
not  a  berry  moving  from  its  place,  the  only  fault  being  the  predominance 
of  Black  kinds ;  Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhamsted,  who  were  second,  also  had  a 
good  collection,  the  best  were  Bowood  and  Alexandria  Muscats,  Alicante, 
and  Gros  Colman.  In  the  class  of  four  varieties  (one  bunch  each)  Mr. 
Hammond  was  first  and  Mr.  Coleman  second,  both  exhibiting  good 
examples ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Eirke,  who  had  large  bunches.  In  the  class  of 
Black  Hamburghs  (two  bunches)  the  first  prize  (a  silver  cup,  value  £5  53., 
presented  by  Messrs.  Boyd  &  Sons,  Paisley)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cole- 
man for  well-finished  clusters ;  second,  Mr.  Upjohn,  who  had  larger 
bunches  but  not  so  well  coloured.  Muscat  Hamburgh  (two  bunches) — 
first,  Messrs.  Lane ;  second,  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of 
Stair.  Madresfield  Court  (two  bunches) — first,  Mr.  Eraser,  Stobo  Castle  ; 
second,  Mr.  Harrison.  Black  Alicante  (two  bunches) — first,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, who  showed  that  variety  with  larger  berries  than  usual ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Curror.  Lady  Downes  (two  bunches) — first,  Mr.  Hammond,  the 
berries  in  this  ease  being  unusually  long ;  second,  Mr.  Eraser.  Mrs. 
Pince  (two  bunches) — first  (a  silver  tea-service  value  £0  Gs.,  presented  by 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moncur,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow),  Mr.  Reid, 
who  showed  bunches  in  every  way  good ;  second,  Mr.  Hammond. 
Any  other  Black  Grape  (two  bunches) — first,  Mr.  Hammond;  second, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  B.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Selby.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
(two  bunches) — first,  Mr.  McKelvie,  with  clusters  fine  in  every  way ; 
second,  Mr.  Ferguson ;  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Muscats  were  rela- 
tively much  better  coloured  than  the  Black  kinds.  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
(two  bunches) — first,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons;  second,  Mr.  Eraser. 
Any  other  White  kind  (two  bunches) — first,  Mr.  Curror,  with  Buokland 
Sweetwater;  second,  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair. 
Black  Alicante  (one  bunch) — first,  Mr.  Mason,  Dumfries ;  second,  Mr. 
Paterson.  Lady  Downes  (one  bunch) — first,  Mr.  Reid.  Barbarossa  (one 
bunch) — first,  Mr.  Ferguson.  Muscat  Hamburgh  (one  bunch) — first,  Mr. 
Reid,  a  fine  bunch  and  a  good  example  of  successful  Grape-growing. 
Any  White  kind  (one  bunch) — first,  Mr.  Kirk,  with  Bucklaud  Sweetwater. 
Heaviest  Bunch  of  Black  (Jrapes — Alicante,  13  lb.,  first,  Mr.  Dickson, 
gardener  to  J.  Jardine,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  Hammond.  Heaviest  Bunch 
White  Grapes — first,  Mr.  Dickson,  with  Syrian,  9  lb.  One  bunch  of 
Black  Grapes,  finest  bloom  (not  less  than  1  lb.) — first,  Mr.  Lees,  gardener 
to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Hillsborough  Castle,  Ireland,  with  Cooper's 
Late  Black,  which  appears  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  the  bunch  of  which  is 
smallish,  with  moderate-sized  berries,  like  a  rather  long  form  of  Ham- 
burgh, black  as  a  Sloe,  and  profusely  covered  with  bloom. 

Peaches. — First,  Mr.  McFarlane;  second,  Mr.  Pox. 

Nectarines. — First,  Mr.  Hanagan,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq., 
Cheshu-e  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Dickson. 

Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  as  might  be  supposed,  were  scarce, 
and  only  moderate  in  quaUty. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  great  quantities  and  in  good  condition. 
For  twenty  dishes  Mr.  Sandford  was  first,  and  Mr.  Nicholl  second.  Pota- 
toes, notwithstanding  the  disease  which  is  making  such  havoc  in  the 
north,  were  produced  in  fine  condition,  in  fact,  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  vegetables  collectively. 

There  was  an  extensive  display  of  hothouses,  boilers,  and  garden 
appliances  of  all  descriptions,  covering  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 


Clearing  Runners  from  Strawherries.—Runners  should  be  cleared  away 
at  once  ;  for  not  only  do  they  exhaust  the  soil  uselessly,  but  they  do  harm  in 
other  ways,  especially  by  overcrowding  the  main  foUage  on  the  permanent 
plants,  and  so  in  a  measure  weakening  the  crowns  for  next  year's  supply.— 
B,  H, 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW. 

SePMMBEE  13,   14,  AND    16. 

At  this  exhibition  fruit  was  well  represented,  notwithstanding  the  bad 
season  which  we  have  experienced.     Of  collections,  the  best  came  from 
Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Soraers,  Eastnor  Castle,  who   had  re- 
markably well-tinished  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  Lady  Downes  Grapes,  the  berries  and  bloom  in  all  cases  being 
perfect ;  a  smooth  Cayenne  Pine-apple,  well  ripened,  and  weighing  from 
5  lb.  to  6  lb.,  together  with  two  good,  finely-coloured  Melons,  Early  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  (ripe  and  good  but  rather  small). 
Figs,  Plums,  and  Cherries.    Next  in  point  of  merit  was  a  collection  from 
Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  in  which  were  goodJexamples 
of  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes ;  very  fine  Barrington  Peaches,  Queen  and  Black  Prince 
Pine-apples,    and    Morello    Cherries.    In    smaller    collections,    Mr.    J. 
Neighbour    sent   good    examples    of  White    Magaum    Bonum    Plums, 
and   Violette   Hative    Peaches ;   and    in  the  same  class  we  remarked 
good    fruit    of    Kirke's    Plum    and    Bellegarde     Peaches.      In    the 
class    of   eight   varieties    of     Grapes,    the    best    came    from    Messrs. 
Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamsted.    They   consisted  of  large  and  well-finished 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colman,  Bowood  Muscat,   and 
Golden  Queen,  the  latter  being,  however,  too  unripe  to  be  able  to  judge 
fairly  of  its  character,  but  both  berries  and  bunch  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.    The  next  best  exhibition  of  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
gardener  to  Lord  Eversley  at  Heokfield,  who  had  larger  bunches  than 
Messrs.  Lane,  but  not  quite  so  good  in  berry  or  finish :  among  them  were 
large  clusters  of  Barbarossa,  White  Tokay,  Trebbiano,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh.  The  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  came  from  Mr.  Josiah 
Freeman,  Beech  wood  Park,   Dunstable;  these   were  in  all  respects  re- 
markably fine,  the  bunches  being  symmetrical  in  shape,  large  as  regards 
berry,  and  beautifully  coloured.     From  other  growers  also  came  good 
examples  of  the  same  variety.    Madresfield  Court  Grape  was  shown,  but 
here  as  elsewhere  it  was  wanting  in  colour — the  best  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Chard,  Clarendon  Park.    The   best   examples  of  Bucklaud   Sweetwater 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Bain,  Downton  Hall ;  Mr.  Miles  also  had  fairly  good 
examples  of  this  variety.    The  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs 
came  from  Mr.  Coleman,  the  berries  in  which  were  the  best  coloured  of 
any  we  have  seen  this  season.    Very  fine  bunches,   though  not  so  well 
coloured,  came  from  Mr.   Coomber,  Hendre  Park,  Monmouth.    In  the 
class  of  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Coleman  was  again 
first  with    well-ripened  and  excellent  examples,  and  Messrs.   Lane  & 
Sons   sent  bunches  but  very  little  inferior ;    several  other  exhibitors, 
too,    had    remarkably    good    fruit    of    this     Grape.      Lady   Downes 
Seedling  was    well    shown   by   Mr.   Wright,    Thurleston   Lodge,    Ips- 
wich,   Mr.   Chas.    Tyler,    Bishop   Stortford,    and    others.    The    best- 
flavoured  bunch  of  Black  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  Bannerman,  who  showed 
a  small  but  well-ripened  cluster  of   Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  best- 
flavoured  White   Grape  was  Foster's   Seedling,  from  Mr.  Taylor,  Hamp- 
stead  Heath.    The  best  bunch  of  Black  Alicante  came  from  Mr.  J.  Peed, 
Norwood  Road,  and  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  had  the  best  bunch  of 
Black   Hamburgh.      The  heaviest  bunch  of  Black  Grapes  (Barbarossa) 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Peed,  the  next  by  Mr.  Wildsmith,  whose  bunch 
weighed  5  lb.  9  oz. ;  Mr.  Wildsmith  also  had  the  heaviest  bunch  of  White 
Grapes  (White  Nice).     For  ornamental  baskets  of  Grapes  Mr.  Coleman 
was    first    with    finely- coloured  clusters    covered    with  bloom ;    a  fine 
basketful     was    also    shown     by    Messrs.    P.    &    S.    Kay,    Finchley. 
Mr.  Coleman  was  likewise  first  for  the  best  bunch  of  White  Grapes,  which 
consisted  of   a  remarkably  fine  cluster  of   Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Mr, 
Thomas,  Oakleigh  Park,  had  also  well-ripened  bunches,  but  not  so  large 
in  the  berry  as  those  from  Eastnor  Castle.    Altogether  White  Grapes 
were  of  unusually  good  quality.    The  best  pair  of  smooth  Cayenne  Pines 
came  from  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq. ;  they  weighed  respectively 
7  lb.   6  oz.,  but  they  were  not  ripe.    The  best  Queens  came  from  Mr. 
Churchfleld,  Westwood  House,  Sydenham.       Single  dishes  of  Plums^ 
black,  red,  and  yellow — were  shown  in  quantity,  as  were  also  Figs  and 
Peaches.      The  best  Plums   (any  sort)   came  from  Mr.  Haycock,  who 
showed  very  large,  ripe  examples  of  transparent  Gages,  Belgian  Purple 
being  the  next  best  kind.    In  collections  of  fruit  from  which  Pines  were 
excluded  were  also  good  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Figs,  the  best  of  which 
came  from  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  Lord  Beauchamp.    A  dish  of  Greengage 
Plums  came  from  Mr.  Pry,  Eastcott,  Pinner,  who  obtained  the  first  prize. 
The  best  dish  of  Kirke's  Plum  was  shown  by  Mr.  Murrell,  and  a  good 
dish  of  Jefferson  came  from  Mr.  Pragnell.  Mr.  Chisholm,  Maidstone,  sent 
the  best  Figs ;  other  exhibitors  also  showed  fruit  of  first-rate  quality. 
Mr.  Coleman  furnished  the  best  dish  of  Peaches  (Royal  George) ;  they 
were  of  unusually  large  size  and  well-coloured.    Mr.  Miles  had  a  good 
dish  of  Crawford,  and  a  kind  named  Exquisite,  of  an  apricot  colour,  was 
well  shown.    'The  best  Nectarines  were  Pitmaston  Orange,  the  finest  fruit 
of  which  came  from  Mr.  Coomber,  Hendre  Park,  Monmouth.    Of  Melons 
there  were  thirty  specimens,  the  first  prize  for  the  best  Green-fiesh  was 
won  by  Mr.  Holder,  Maidstone,  with  a  small  fruit  of  Bromham  Hall ;  to 
a  small  fruit  of  Read's  Scarlet-flesh,  sent  by  Mr.  Bain,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  a   Scarlet-fleshed  Melon.     Among  Kitchen  Apples  the 
best  appeared  to  be  Lord  SufSeld,  Hawthornden,  Cox's  Pomona,  and 
Alexandra.    The  best  collection  of  Apples  came  from  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
Sandhills,  Surrey,  who  had  large,  clear-skinned  fruit  of  some  of  the  best 
kinds.    The  best  dessert  Apples  fit  for  table  came  from  Mr.  C.  Haycock, 
Barbara  Court,  Maidstone ;  they  consisted  of  Summer  Golden  Pippin, 
Kerry  Pippin,  and  Red  Quarrenden. 
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Vegetables  were  well  represented,  collections  of  sixteen  varieties, 
as  well  as  smaller  collections,  being  shown  in  great  numbers.  The  best 
came  from  Mr.  Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  who  had  remarkably  fine 
examples  of  Model  Potato,  Sherborne  Improved. Onions,  larpe  heads  of 
CauliHower,  Tender  and  True  Cucumber,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans  (fresh 
and  young),  good  Celery,  Cardoons,  Leeks,  and  Tomatoes.  The  next 
collection  in  point  of  merit  came  from  Mr.  Arkell ;  it  comprised  good 
Capsicums,  Mushrooms,  Tomatoes,  Peas,  &c.  An  equally  good  collection 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  who  had  very  large  Toma- 
toes and  Onions,  good  Beans,  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Good  collections  of 
salad  vegetables  were  shown,  consisting  of  Endive,  Lettuces,  Cucumbers, 
and  others  used  for  that  purpose. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.— Eoses  were  for  the  season  well  repre- 
sented in  a  cut  state.  A  good  collection  of  them  came  from  Messrs. 
Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford,  in  which  were  all  the  best  autumn-blooming 
kinds.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  also  an  excellent  collection,  as  had  like- 
wise Mr.  Cross,  Oxford.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sou  also  sent  several  stands 
in  good  condition,  and  from  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  came  a  small 
collection  of  Roses.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  a  group  of  Lilies  in 
flower  in  pots.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  sent  small  pyramid  Apple  trees 
in  baskets  loaded  with  fruit,  in  order  to  show  the  advantage  of  small 
trees  in  seasons  like  the  present.  Cut  blooms  of  Asters  were  shown  in 
good  condition  by  Mr.  John  Moi-gan,  Wray  Park,  Messrs.  Saltmarsb 
&  Son,  Chelmsford,  and  others.  A  good  stand  of  cut  blooms  of  Ver- 
benas came  from  Mr.  Dobree,  Somerset.  Dahlias,  which  occupied  a  lai-ge 
table,  were  in  every  respect  good.  They  came  from  Mr  Keynes,  Salisbury, 
and  Mr.  Dobree.  Good  kinds  were  also  contributed  by  other  well-known 
growers. 

In  the  dinner-table  decoration  department  only  three  exhibitors  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Soder,  gar- 
dener to  0.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  who  had  light  and  tastefully-arranged  stands, 
consisting  of  A''allotas.  Water  Lilies,  Encharis,  and  other  flowers,  Ferns, 
and  Grasses,  and  six  dishes  of  fruit  effectively  laid  in  Fern.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chard,  Salisbury,  who  had  a  good  showy  table, 
but  the  flowers  were  too  heavy ;  the  centre  iiiece  consisted  of  a  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  draped  with  Lapageria  rosea,  the  base  being  covered  by  a 
group  of  Vallotas,  Lilies,  &c. ;  the  side  stands,  which  were  of  glass,  were 
filled  with  Ferns  and  flowers  of  a  light  description.  Wedding  bouquets 
were  sparingly  represented,  but  a  very  neat  one,  composed  of  Eucharis 
amazonica,  Odontoglossnm  crispum,  Stephanotis,  Roses,  and  Maiden-hair 
Fern,  was  shown  by  Miss  E.  Stuart,  HoUoway. 


The  New  Early  Peaclies.— It  was  stated  in  The  Garden  last 
month  that  the  Early  Beatrice  Peach  and  Early  Rivera  have 
Been  their  best  days  as  far  as  American  cultivatora  of  early  Peaches 
are  oonoerned.  Their  Early  Alexander  Peach  ripens  ten  days  before 
the  Early  Beatrice,  and  is  said  to  be  of  far  better  quality  and  size, 
fetching  15  cents  per  lb.  while  the  Beatrice  would  not  sell  fori  cent. 
Their  Early  Amsden  is  likewise  found  to  ripen  as  early  or  earlier 
than  the  Beatrice,  and  to  be  of  better  quality.  The  Maryland  Early 
Peach  is  another  variety,  measuring  from  8  in.  to  8V  in.  in  circam. 
ference,  and  is  stated  to  be  excellent  in  flavour.  I  know  that 
Hales'  Early  Peach  is  a  good  variety  here,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  growers  if  the  early  sorts  jnet  named  were  imported  for 
trial.  The  Early  Beatrice  is  at  best  but  second-rate  in  flavour,  of 
small  size,  travelling  badly,  and  only  fit  for  growing  in  pots  to 
furnish  dishes  of  Peaches  very  early.  The  Early  Rivers  I  shall 
discard,  for  after  fruiting  it  three  or  four  years,  I  find  it  to  crack  at 
the  store  and  to  be  poor  in  flavour.  The  Early  Louise  is  an  excellent 
early  Peach,  and  worthy  of  being  extensively  grown.  Hales'  Early 
is  of  better  quality  than  Early  York,  and  ripens  a  week  or  two  earlier. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  very  best  early  Peaches  is  the  Grosse  Mignonne, 
when  true.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  Malta,  an  old  variety  of  the 
Noblesse  section,  but  the  most  delicionsly  flavoured  of  all  Peaches. — 
W-M.  TiLLEKY,  Welbeclc. 

Ascent  of  Water  in  Plants.— This  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  by  Prof.  M'Ncb  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association.  Experiments  made  by  him,  and  the  results  of 
which  were  published  some  time  since,  showed  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  ascent  of  water  in  the  xylem  of  the  stem  of  a  plant  was  nearly 
40  in.  an  hour.  Since  the  publication  of  the  result  Prof.  Pfitzer,  of 
Heidelberg,  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  movement  of  water 
in  plants.  By  him  three  methods  were  adopted.  He  first  experi- 
mented by  observing  how  soon  leaves  which  had  become  flaccid  from 
want  of  water  regained  their  normal  position  when  fed  with  the 
liquid.  His  second  experiment  was  simply  a  repetition  of  that  initi- 
ated by  Prof.  M'Nab,  viz.,  he  used  lithium,  which  could  be  detected 
with  the  spectroscope,  instead  of  water.  His  third  series  of  experi. 
meuts  combined  both  the  other  methods,  and  as  a  result  of  them  it 
was  found  that  in  the  Sunflower  the  velocity  of  the  ascent  of  water 
in  the  xylem  was  nearly  22  metres  per  hour— that  is,  one.third  of  a 
metre,  or  13  in.  per  minute.  Later  on,  however,  Prof.  Pfitzer  adopted 
a  new  method,  suggested  by  Prof.  Koehne.    He  substituted  a  solution 


of  indigo  and  carmine,  such  as  is  extensively  used  by  mioroscopists 
for  water  and  lithium,  and  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  it  corre- 
sponded precisely  with  those  recorded  by  Prof.  M'Nab,  whose  method 
of  experimenting  was  adhered  to.  An  important  source  of  possible 
error  in  conducting  these  experiments  has,  however,  been  pointed 
oat  by  Prof.  Koehne,  who  has  shown  that  the  air  or  gases  in  the 
vessels  of  the  wood  of  transpiring  shoots  are  in  a  state  of  diminished 
tension.  Shoots  cut  under  mercury  in  a  few  minutes  exhibit  a  rise 
of  mercury  in  the  stem  of  from  20  to  38  centimetres.  In  the  Sun- 
flower the  tension  of  the  air  in  the  vessels  equals  46  centimetres  of 
mercury.  This  rise  of  mercury  or  other  fluids  in  the  vessels,  due  to 
diminished  tension.  Prof.  M'Nab  styles  the  abnormal  current  through 
the  xylem.  If  the  abnormal  current  were  more  rapid  than  the 
normal,  experimenters  might  be  led  into  grave  errors,  but  Prof. 
M'Nab  showed  that  there  was  demonstrative  evidence  that  this  con. 
dition  does  not  exist. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 


Zinnias  —In  order  to  have  good  flowers  of  these,  the  plants  must  have  rich 
soil  and  some  liquid  manure  should  also  be  given  them  occasionally,  I  have 
recently  seen  some  cut  blooms  oE  Zinnias  rivalling  the  Ranuncalas  in  size, 
fulness,  symmetry,  and  richness  of  colour.  IE  compilers  of  schedules  of 
prizes  at  llower  shows  would  strike  out  Verbenas,  which  are  generally  poor 
things  as  cut  flowers,  and  substitute  Zinnias,  the  exhibition  would  thereby  be 
the  gainer.— D. 

Dahlias  unlifted.— Dahlias  are  certainly  not  benefited  by  being  annually 
lifted  and  dried.  Last  winter,  as  we  all  know,  was  exceptionally  wet,  and 
althou*jh  we  left  all  our  Dahlia  roots  in  the  open  ground,  merely  covering  the 
crowns  with  coal  aslies,  not  a  single  failure  has  occurred,  and  I  never  remember 
seeing  them  bo  luxuriant  or  floriferous  as  they  now  are.  In  shrubbery  borders 
we  have  had  them  left  out  for  several  winters  without  any  protection  in  the  way 
of  external  coverings. — J.  Gaooy,  Senham. 

Plants  in  the  Paddingtoa  Canal.— Withia  the  last  few  days  I  have 
gathered,  within  a  mile  of  Westbourne  Park  Station,  the  following  notable 
plants  in  the  Paddington  Canal :— Flowering  Rush  (ButomuB  umbellatue)  and 
the  Arrow-head  (Sagittaria  sagittEefolia).  Both  were  in  flower.  None  of  the 
floras  of  London  give  so  near  a  station  for  the  Butomus.  The  first  mile  of  the 
canal,  after  passing  the  Kensal  Green,  is  certainly  better  than  the  next  two, 
which  are,  in  fact,  absolutely  barren,— Rustic ua,  in  "  Bayswater  Chronicle." 

Plants  for  Wardian  Cases.- Mr.  Alfred  Burton  {see  p.  244)  will  find  some 
of  his  questions  answered  in  my  article  on  "Heated  Plant  Cases"  which 
appeared  in  The  Garden  for  July  21.  Adiantums  and  Todeas  might  be  grown 
in  such  a  case  as  he  describes,  but  they  could  not  be  successfully  associated,  as 
the  climatic  conditions  requisite  for  their  cultivation  are  very  different.  Sela- 
ginellas  are  most  accommodating,  and  would  do  well  with  either  of  the  above 
species  of  Ferns.  Cephalotas  foUicularis  grows  well  in  a  plant-case,  and  so, 
no  doubt,  would  Darlingtonia  caUfomica,  Sarracenia  purpurea,  and  Nepenthes, 
though  I  have  no  experience  of  these,  and  should  think  that  they  would  be 
found  too  large  for  a  case  of  the  dimensions  given.  One  of  the  very  best 
Palms  for  a  case  is  Areca  lutescens.  Variegated  Begonias  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  Tradescantia  zebrina  and  Ficus  repens  are  excellent  trailing 
plants  for  the  purpose.  I  should  imagine  that  a  Dicksonia  antarcfcica  small 
enough  for  the  case  would  notjbe  a  very  characteristic  or  desirable  specimen  ; 
Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,  and  Oncidiums  may  all,  with  due  care,  be 
cultivated  in  a  warm  plant-case,  the  first-named  planted  in  the  bed  of  soil, 
and  the  others  in  baskets.  I  have  no  experience  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  and 
cannot  recommend  Cattleyas  for  the  purpose.  A  small  circular  aquarium 
might  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  case,  bat  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  as 
great  an  eyesore  as  the  diminutive  washhand- basin  ponds  which  disfigure 
some  gardens ;  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  no  doubt  many  small 
water  plants  could  be  well  grown  in  this  way.  The  best  way  of  making  an 
aquarium  fountain  is  to  bring  a  small  pipe  from  a  cistern.— Bote etow  Red- 
wood. 

Fertilization  of  Alpine  Flowers  by  Insects.— In  my  last  article  on 
Alpine  Gentians,  I  supposed  that  the  chief ,  if  not  the  only  fertilizer  of  G. 
bavarica  and  verna  might  be  Macr.jglossa  stellatarum  with  its  proboscis  of 
25-23  mm.  length.  Yesterday,  near  tha  Albula  pass,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  confirm  this  supposition  by  direct  observation.  Altogether  I  saw  five  speci- 
mensof  Macroglo38a  stellatarum  at  w.irk,  one  on  Gentiana  bavarica  and  vema, 
three  on  Primula  integrifolia,  and  one  on  Viola  calcarata,  each  of  them  in  a 
few  minutes  fertiUzing  some  hundreds  of  flowers.  For  instance,  the  last  of 
my  five  Macroglossa  specimen?,  which  I  observed  with  the  watch  in  my  hand, 
in  less  than  4  min.  visited  103,  and  ia  other  6J  min.  194  flowers  of  V.  calcarata. 
As  an  illustration  to  what  I  have  siid  in  a  former  article  on  Alpine  Orchids 
generally  being  adapted  to  cross-fertilisation  by  Lepidoptera,  I  may  mention 
that  near  my  present  domicile  there  grow  nine  species  of  Orchids,  eight  of 
which  {Nigritella  angustifolia,  Platanthera  bifolia,  Grymnadenia  conopsea, 
odoratissima,  albida,  Habenaria,  viridis.  Orchis  globosa,  and  nstulata)  are 
adapted  to  cross-fertilization  oy  Lepidoptera,  whilst  only  a  single  one  (Orchis 
latifolia)  is  adapted  to  cross -fertilization  by  other  insects,— EBBMAifiT  Mvllbb 
Wi»-^e>i^tien,  Albula  Vallej/f  Switzerlandt  iu  "Nature." 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
Thb  Aet  iiSELP  IS  Nature." — Shakespeare, 


GARDENING  IN  THB  LONDON  PARKS. 

Flower  gakdenins  in  our  public  parks  has  this  year  been  as 
efficiently  carried  out  as  usual,  although  the  season  has  not 
been  one  of  the  best  for  the  proper  development  of  the  plants. 
In  Victoria  Park,  however — the  worst  situated  as  regards 
smoke — the  trees,  especially  the  Hollies  and  Willows,  for 
which  this  park  is  noted,  are  in  unusually  good  condition. 
Hawthorns  are  heavily  loaded  with  berries,  and  well-established 
table- shaped  trees,  isolated  beside  the  lake,  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  visitors.  In  the  herbaceous  borders  the  double 
yellow  flowers  of  Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.-pl.,  associated 
with  masses  of  the  stalwart,  brilliant  scarlet  Tritoma  Uvaria, 
have  a  striking  effect  from  many  points  of  view.  These 
borders  are  also  gay  with  Lilies,  Gladioli,  Antirrhinums,  and 
many  other  flowering  plants,  judiciously  intermixed  with  fine- 
leaved  subjects,  such  as  Tobacco  and  Castor-oil  plants,  and 
Solanums ;  the  Golden-leaved  Catalpa,  too,  is  used  here  with 
good  results  along  with  Acacias,  Cannas,  and  similar  plants. 
Giant  Hemps  may  also  be  seen  interspersed  here  and  there 
amongst  the  shrubs,  and  with  excellent  effect.  What  is 
termed  carpet  gardening  is  this  year  well  carried  out  here, 
though  the  designs  are  less  complicated  than  usual,  and  the 
colours  more  subdued.  One  of  the  most  effective  beds  has 
for  groundwork  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica,  edged  with 
two  rows  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  placed  1  ft.  apart,  the 
intervening  space  being  filled  with  dwarf  green  8edums, 
evenly-sized  plants  of  Sempervivum  tabulseforme  being 
inserted  at  intervals  amongst  them.  The  central  portion 
consists  of  Alternantheras,  Golden  Feather,  Mesembry- 
anthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  and  small  Sempervivums, 
set  out  in  neat  designs.  Amongst  beds  of  flowering  plants,  a 
few  are  well  worth  attention,  though  the  recent  rains  have 
somewhat  marred  their  beauty,  especially  in  the  case  of  Pelar- 
goniums and  Verbenas.  Sub-tropical  and  other  fine-leaved 
plants  have  not  grown  here  quite  so  freely  as  they  did  last 
year,  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  several  very  effective  com- 
binations of  them.  A  large  clump  of  Aralias,  Acacia 
lophantba,  Ficus  elastica,  Wigandias,  Golden-leaved  Abutilons, 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  others,  is  very  effective,  as  are  also 
round  beds  of  Tobacco  plants  edged  with  Beet-root  and  Eche- 
verias.  A  mass  of  Acacia  lophantba  planted  thinly  amongst 
Stellaria  aurea  has  a  fine  appearance,  and  beds  of  Amarantus 
salicifolius  are  likewise  very  brilliant,  although  the  plants 
have  not  this  season  attained  their  usual  height.  Groups  of 
Erythrina  Crista-galli  will  shortly  be  in  full  bloom,  and  green- 
leaved  Cannas,  edged  with  white-leaved  Solanums,  have  a  fine 
effect.  Castor- oil  plants  have  done  fairly  well,  and  so  have 
Wigandias,  which  are  planted  in  masses  by  themselves  in 
sheltered  positions. 

In  Hyde  Park  perhaps  the  most  striking  features  are  the 
carpet  beds  along  the  side  of  Park  Lane,  which  look  fresh  and 
gay  compared  with  the  dusty-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  Calceo- 
larias under  the  trees  next  the  road.  When  grown  under  trees 
Pelargoniums  and  similar  plants  are  never  satisfactory  :  fresh 
green  turf  would  be  preferable.  Even  a  few  carpet  beds  would 
be  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  the  plants  used  in  them  are 
better  able  to  withstand  rain  than  flowers,  and  moreover  should 
they  get  dusty,  it  can  be  readily  washed  off  with  a  watering 
pot.  One  of  the  most  striking  beds  is  planted  with  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrum,  on  which  are  embroidered  triangular 
and  diamond- shaped  designs  composed  of  Coleus  Verschaffelti 
splendens  and  Perilla,  the  whole  being  edged  with  Alternan- 
theras and  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  Between  the  beds,  in  the 
form  of  isolated  specimens,  are  Palms  and  other  flne-leaved 
plants,  and  large  Sweet  Bays,  in  tubs.  Another  pretty  bed  con- 
sists of  Pelargonium  Manglesi  and  Viola  Bluebell,  the  colours 
of  which  contrast  effectually  with  an  edging  of  Alternantheras 
and  Blue  Lobelia.  A  mixture  of  Gazania  splendens  and  Iresine 
Lindeni  makes  a  showy  mass  edged  with  Blue  Lobelia,  Alter- 
nanthera,  and  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium.    Sub-tropical 


plants  have  not  done  well  here  this  season,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  removed  indoors  some  time  ago.  Musas,  Castor-oil 
plants,  Wigandias  andin  the  "dell"  at  the  head  of  the  t-'erpentine 
are  sadly  disfigured  by  wind,  clearly  showing  that  the  position 
is  not  a  good  one  for  them,  at  least  in  cold  seasons.  Large 
Palms,  too,  look  very  brown  and  unhappy,  and  would  be  better 
exchanged  for  something  of  a  hardier  character. 

In  Battersea  Park  the  sub-tropical  plants  are  this  year  in 
excellent  condition,  scarcely  a  brown  leaf  being  observable  on 
any  of  them  ;  even  Musas  of  large  size  have  escaped  the 
cutting  winds.  In  shady  nooks  under  trees  may  be  found 
DracEenas,  Cyoads,  Arecas,  and  other  Palms,  together  with 
large  Tree  Ferns  and  Screw  Pines,  all  in  luxuriant  health. 
Plants  of  the  Crimson-flowered  Hibiscus  placed  in  recesses  and 
backed  up  by  shrubs  look  at  a  distance  not  unlike  groups  of 
single-flowered  Camellias ;  mixed  with  other  plants  such  as 
Yucca  aloifolia  and  Golden-leaved  Abutilons  these  Hibiscuses 
are  very  effective.  A  large  bank  planted  with  groups  of  the 
fine-leaved  Jacaranda  mimosEefolia  and  Acacia  lophantba, 
surrounded  by  Abutilon  Darwini  tesselatum,  Eurya  latifolia 
variegata.  India-rubber  plants,  and  scarlet-flowered  Begonias, 
constitute  an  effective  feature,  as  do  also  round  clumps  of 
Acacia  lophantba,  Japanese  Maize,  and  variously  coloured 
Lantanas.  The  Golden-leaved  Blderand  Catalpa  are  used  with 
good  effectinraised  positions.  One  of  theprettiestbedsconsists 
of  a  groundwork  of  Vitis  heterophylla  variegata,  edged  with 
Japanese  Honeysuckles,  Alternantheras,  and  Silver  Seduras 
with  neat  plants  of  Grevillea  robusta  placed  at  intervals,  also 
Ficus  rubiginosa.  Large  beds  of  Fuchsias  of  various  kinds 
are  unusually  effective,  the  plants  being  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high 
and  heavily  laden  with  bloom,  the  undergrowth  being  variegated 
Veronicas  edged  with  Euonymus  japonicus  aureus  variegatus. 
Cannas  are  in  full  bloom,  and  contrast  well  where  grown  on 
banks  with  glossy  dark-leaved  Hollies  and  overhanging 
Maples.  A  recess,  filled  with  Silver-leaved  Maples  (Acer 
Negundo  variegatum)  alternately  with  Rhus  glabra  laciniata, 
and  Tree  Carnations  with  an  undergrowth  of  Coleus,  is  strik- 
ingly effective,  the  edging  consisting  of  yellow-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums(Creed's  Seedling),and  the  Silver  Sage  (t-alviaargentea). 
Carpet  bedding  is  carried  out  here  in  its  usual  excellence,  the 
best  beds  being  those  planted  with  Alternantheras  and  other 
coloured  plants  with  specimens  of  Dasylirions  and  similar  sub- 
jects planted  amongst  them.  A  good  arrangement  is  that 
made  against  the  lodge  near  the  river.  Here  a  semicircular 
bank  is  planted  with  Pelargoniums,  Ageratums,  and  similar 
plants,  the  background  being  White  Dahlias  ;  on  the  turf  in 
front  of  this  are  well-arranged  carpet  beds,  and  isolated  speci- 
mens of  Palms,  Agaves,  and  other  ornamental-leaved  plants, 
the  whole  being  very  effective.  S. 


Ornamental-leaved  Maples. — The  following  notes,  respecting 
some  of  the  handsomei^t  of  the  Acer  family,  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Berry,  of  Longleat : — Acer  platanoides  Lorbergi.— This  beat. tifal 
new  variety  of  Maple  well  deserves  special  notice  on  accotint  of 
its  richly-coloured  foliage  and  free  habit  of  growth.  Its  leaves,  when 
newly  unfolded,  are  a  bright  reddish-purple,  not  much  inferior  as 
regards  brilliant  colouring  to  A.  polymorphum  rnbrutn.  It  will,  I 
think,  make  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  and  form  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  Acer  pseudo-platanus  corstorphinense,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
yellow  when  fully  opened  in  spring.  A.  Wagneri  laciniatnm. — This 
is  a  fine,  fiee-growing  Maple,  with  beautiful,  large,  glosty,  bright 
green  foliage,  which  becomes  richly  coloured  in  autumn.  A.  pla- 
tanoides laciniatum. — This  peculiarly  cat-leaved  variety  is  not  quite 
so  vigorous  a  grower  as  the  last-named.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  cut 
and  turned  in  at  the  points,  giving  them  an  appearance  like  that  of 
an  eagle's  foot.  A.  platanoides  dissectnm. — This  is  another  fine,  cut. 
leaved  Maple,  which  is  well  woith  knowing.  A.  platanoides 
Sohwedleeri. — This  somewhat  resembles  the  kind  last  mentioned,  but 
its  leaves  are  a  little  larger,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  more  vigorous 
grower.  A.  pseudo-platanus  purpuieum. — This  forms  a  stately  tree  ; 
its  foliage  is  large,  handsome,  and  deep  purple  on  the  under  side.  A 
fine,  ornamental  tree,  suitable  for  park  planting. 


Artindinaria  falcata.— This  nearly  ei-ery  -where  bloomed  and  died  last 
year,  mine  doing  the  same  :  numbers  of  self-sewn  seedlings  are,  however, 
coming  up  where  the  plant  stood;  the  seed  therefore  evidently  lipeiiei,  though  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  bad.  Has  this  happened  elsewhere  ?— A.  Rawsos,  Bromlej/ 
Commov, 
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HARDY  EOOK  PLANTS. 
One  of  the  chief  aims  of  The  Garden,  from  its  commencement, 
has  been  that  of  rendering  hardy  plants  popular,  especially 
Alpine  or  rock  plants,  and  had  I  only  a  few  yards  of  ground  at 
my  disposal  and  wished  to  make  the  most  of  them,  I  should 
certainly  convert  them  into  a  rookery,  on  which  I  could  grow 
a  choice  collection  of  Alpine  plants.     There  are  many  beautiful 
subjects  that  could  be  grown  better  on  rockwork  than  on  the 
level  ground,  as,  for  example,   the   Primulas,   including  the 
Alpine  Auriculas,  and  Primula  curtusoides  ;  also  Saxifrages 
(both  the    large-leaved    and    the    mossy  sections),  and  the 
many  varieties  of  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and  hundreds  of 
other  plants  quite  as  interesting.     It  is  ditBcult  to  lay  down 
definite  rules  for  the  construction  of  a  rock  garden,  as  so  much 
depends  on  the  space  and  position  at  commind.     This  much  I 
may  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  in 
a  sbady  position,  for  many  Alpine  plants   will  bear  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine ;  at  the  same  time   while  most  rock  and 
Alpine  plants  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  anythiug 
like  stagnation  would  be  fatal  to  them.     If,  for  instance,  a  heap 
of  clay  be  thrown  together  that  has  been  dug  out  of  the  found- 
ation  of   a  new   building  and   covered    with   rough   stones, 
although  a  little  soil  is  put  between  them  to  give  the  plants  a 
start,  those  on  the  top  of  the  mound  may  flourish  for  a  time, 
but  those    lower  down   would   either  perish  or  drag  out   a 
miserable  existence.    In  this  case  the  water  would  norbe  able 
to  percolate  the  mass  of  clay,  and  being  thrown  off  the  top 
would  so  deluge  the  plants  on  the  sides  in  winter  that  they 
would   perish.     Therefore,   however  a  rock  garden  may   be 
formed,  the  first  consideration  must  be  perfect  drainage,  and 
another  equally  important  point  is  suitable  soil.     Sometimes 
in  forming  rockwork  hollow  spaces  are  left  about  the  stones 
and  crevices,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  getting  into  these 
become  too   dry  and  frequently    die   off.      To   have  a    rook 
garden   properly  made,  the  lower  parts  of  it  should  be  well 
drained  as  the  work  proceeds  and  the  crevices  filled  up,  in  order 
that  superfluous  water  can  pass  freely  away  without  leaving  any 
cavity  under  or  near  the  plants.     Anythiug  like  straight  lines 
should  be  avoided ;  on  the  contrary,  aim  at  an  irregular  sur- 
face.    If  the  rock  garden  be  on  a  limited  scale,  even  then  there 
might  be  a  miniature  dell  and  a  gentle  rise,  with  occasional 
recesses  and  projections  as  fancy  may  dictate.   As  to  materials, 
I  would  confine  them  as  far  as  possible  to  good  stones.     One  of 
the  best  pieces  of  artificial  rockwork  which  I  have  seen  is  at 
Belvoir  Castle ;  there  the  rook  builder  has  imitated,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  natural  cliffs  which  abound  on  every  hand.     The 
large  stones  employed  are  laid  on  their  natural  beds,  and  now 
that  they  have  become  weatherbeaten  casual  observers  mio^ht 
easily  mistake  them  for  natural  rocks.     Here  every  plant  looks 
as  if  it  were  at  home,  and  despite  the  unfavourable  weather 
with  which  they  had  to  contend  last  spring,  all  bloomed  most 
satisfactorily.     Amongst  them  are   broad  patches  of  Arabis 
Aubrietia,  and  Linaria ;  healthy  clumps  of  the  spring  Gentian 
and  Doronicum  austriacum  ;  also  Oslips,  Primroses,  and  Saxi- 
frages  in  abundance,  for  all  of  which  is  afforded  plenty  of 
space  for  full  development.     It  is  a  mistake  to  arrange  the 
stonework  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  not  room  enough  For  the 
roots ;  a  common  error  is  attempting  to  crowd  too  many  stones 
into  the  space  at  command,  thus  leaving  few  and  small  niches 
for  the  roots  of  the  plants.     Assuming,  however,   that   the 
piece  of  rockwork  consists  of  an  irregular  pile  of  stonework 
and  earth,    with    interstices    sufiioiently   roomy    for    Alpine 
plants,  the  next  point  is  the  most  suitable  kinds  with  which  to 
clothe  it.  Instead  of  having  those  that  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
I  prefer  a  collection  that   would  flower  in  succession  from 
early  in  February  right  away  into  the  dead  of  winter.     If  the 
rock  garden  be  only  limited,  I  would  avoid  all  coarse-growing 
plants,  and  only  use  such  as  are  close  in  habit,  and  which  will 
at  all  times  bear  close  inspection.     A  bed  of  Scarlet  Pelargo- 
niums or  Yellow  Calceolarias  is  seen  at  a  glance,  and  is  only 
admired  for  the  striking  effect  produced  by  gaudy  colours ;  but 
a  piece  of  rockwork  properly  constructed  and  planted,  be  it 
only  about  4  square  yards  in  extent,  will  create  much  interest. 
Many  fine  plants  occur  in  our  Alpine  and  herbaceous  collec- 
tions, and  if  only  a  little  care  be  taken  as  regards  the  choice  of 
positions  suitable  for  particular  kinds,  the  cultivator  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  the  way  in  which  they  will  succeed.    Some  I 


Sedums  and  Sempervivums  will  even  flourish  on  bare  walls, 
and  should  therefore  have  a  sunny  aspect  in  the  rock  garden, 
for  they  require  but  little  moisture ;  but  Primulas,  Gentians, 
and  some  of  the  Saxifrages  enjoy  a  little  shade  in  summer  and 
a  good  deal  of  moisture.  As  regards  shrubs  I  would  not 
introduce  many,  in  fact,  if  the  object  be  to  make  it  an  Alpine 
garden  I  would  not  introduce  any,  nor  plants  of  very  tall 
growth.  The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  very  best  Alpine 
and  rook  flowers,  and  they  are  such  as  will  grow  on  any  soil 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  rocks  or  stones  ; 
Acsena  microphylla 
Acantkolimon 

glumaceura 
Achillea  Claveiiaa9 

tomentosa 

umbellata 
Adonis  vernalis 
iEthionema  saxatile 
Ajuga  genevenaia 
Alyssum  alpestre 

saxatile 
Andromeda  tetragona 
AnemoQe  angulosa 


apenmna 
blanda 
coronaria 
fulgens 
Hepatica 
palmata 
pavonina 
Palsatilla 
ranuuculoides 
stellata 
Anteunaria  dioica 

tomentosa 
Antliyllis  montana 
Antirrhinum  rupestre 
Arabis  albida 

petrcea 
Arenaria  montana 

purpurascens 
Armeria  vulgaris  rosea 
Astragalus 

monspessulanus 
Aubrietia,  in  var. 
Bellis 
hortensis  auoa- 

bsetoHa 
doable  vavs. 
BalboGodium  vernum 
Calandrinia  umbellata 
Calceolaria  KeUyana 
Callii'hoe  involacrata 

pedata 
Campanula  alpina 
cajspitosa 
carpatica 
Cenisia 
fragilis 
gargauioa 
mui'alis 
puUa 
Kaineri 
turbinata 
Cerastium,  in  var. 
Colchicum,  in  var. 
Convolvulus  lineatus 

Soldanella 
Cornus  canadensis 
Coronilla  iberioa 
minima 
.varia 
Crocus,    many    species 

and  varieties 
Cyclamen  europseum 
hedercefoliamL 
repandum 
Daphne  Cneorum 
Dianthus  deltoides 
dentosus 
neglectus 
petraeus 
annulatns 
Dielytra  eximia 
Diotis  maritima 
Dryas  Drummoudi 

octopekala 
Eranthis  hyemalis 
Erica  carnea 
Erodium  Manesoavi 


Erysimum  oohroleucum 
Erythronium 
Dens-canis 
Euonymus 

radicans  variegatus 
Fragaria  indica 
Galantbus  nivalis 

plicatus 
Gaultheria  procumbeus 
Genista  prostrata 

sagittalis 
Gentiana  acaulis 
Geranium  argenteum 
cinereum 
lancastriense 
Geum  montanum 
GypsophUa     prostrata, 

and  others 
Heliauthemum  in  var. 
Heliehrysum 
arenarium 
Hutchinsia  alpina 
Hyacinthus 

amethystinus 
Iberis  corifolia 
corresefolia 
Garrexiana 
gibraltarica 
sempervirens 
Tenoreana 
Iris  cristata 
nudicaulis 
pumila 
reticulata 
Isypyrum  thalictroides 
Leucojum  vernum 
Linaria  alpina 
Linum  alpinum 

arboreum 
Litbospermum 

prostratum 
Muscari  botryoides 

Heldreichi 
Myosotis  alpestris 
dissitiflora 
palustris 
Narcissus  Bulbocodium 
i  unoif  oUua 
minor 
Merembergia  rivularis 
Oenothera  marginata 
missourienaia 
taraxacifolia 
Omphalodea  verna 
Orobus  cyaneus 

vernus 
Oxalis  Bowiei 

floribunda 
Pentstemon  procerus 
Phlox  divaricata 
reptans 
subulata 
Plumbago  Larpentae 
Polygala  ChamEsbuxua 
Polygonum 

vaceiuifolium 
Potentilla  alpeatris 

pyrenaica 
Primula  amoena 
Auricula 
integrifolia 
marginata 
officinalis  in  var. 
Veitchii 
viscoaa 

vulgaris,  in  var. 
Prunella  grandiflora 
Pulmonaria   officinalis 
Puschkinia  scilloides 
Hauuuculaa  alpestris 


Ranunculus 

amplexicaulis 

montanus 

rutEefolius 
Sagina  glabra,  var., 

Corsica 
Salix  reticulata 

serpyllifolia 
Sanguinaria 

canadensis 
Santolina  incana 
Saponaria  ocymoides 
Saxifraga  Aizoon 

Andren-sii 

Cffispitosa 

Cotyledon 

granulata  plena 

bypnoides 

juniperina 

ligalata 

longifolia 

oppositifoUa 

pectinata 
Scilla  bifolia 

sibirica 
Scutellaria  alpina 
Sedum  album 

E  iversii 

glauGum 

karatschaticum 

pulchellum 

rupestre 

Sieboldi 

spectabile 

spurium 
Sempervivum 

arenarium 

calcareum 

glaucum 

globiferum 

hirtum 

montanum 

soboliferum 

toctorum 
Senecio  argenteua 
Silene  acaulis 

alpestris 

Elisabethsa 

maritima 

Pumilio 

SchaftjB 
Smilacina  bifolia 
Sternbergia  lutea 
Symphyandra  pendula 
Thalictrum 

anemonoidea 

minus 
Thlaspi  latifolium 
Thymus  lanuginoaua 
Triteleia  uniflora 
Tunica  Saxifraga 
Vaccinium  Vitis-ideea 
Veronica  Candida 

fruticoloaa 
prostrata 

saxatUis 

taurica 
Vicia  argentea 
Tinea  minor 
Viola  calcarata 

cornuta 
lutea 
odorata 
pedata 
Waldsteinia  geoidea 

trifolia 
Zapania  nodiflora 
Zauschneria  cali£ornica 
Zieteuia  lavanduljefolia 
E.  K. 
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NOTES     OF     THE   WEEK. 


Hyde  Pakk. — The  mounds  placed  between  the  Serpentine  and 
the  "  Bow  "  have  recently  been  completely  removed.  They  would 
have  obecured  the  view,  and  were  a  mistake  from  the  commencement. 
The  Row  itself  is  being  re.made  with  great  care,  although  tho- 
roughly  overhauled  last  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  prove  Batiefactory 
this  time.  The  road  has  been  raised  in  the  centre,  which  will  probably 
be  detrimental  to  the  line  of  trees  there — already  in  a  poor  state. 
These  would,  however,  probably  be  better  removed  altogether  ;  if  a 
line  of  trees  be  wanted  in  the  centre,  it  would  be  better  to  begin  anew 
with  one  species  carefully  chosen  to  suit  the  position. 

MiNGOES  IN  CovENT  Gakden. — These  well-known  Indian  fruits 
are  now  exposed  for  sale  in  Covent  Garden  Market ;  they  are  about 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  Lemon,  and  similar  in  shape  but  darker  in 
colour.  They  may  be  sometimes  met  with  in  this  country  in  hot- 
houses,  where  they  are  grown  for  ornament,  their  fruit  being  seldom 
eaten.  In  India  and  Brazil,  however,  ripe  Mangoes  are  much 
esteemed,  and  the  unripe  fruits  are  used  in  tarts,  pickles,  and  other 
conserves. 

The  New  Embankment  Gardens. — The  new  garden  between 
Charing  Cross  Station  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  London,  the  flowers  being 
bright,  turf  fresh,  and  plantations 
healthy  and  varied.  The  only  draw, 
back  is  the  villauously  ugly  mud 
edgings  to  the  be'ls.  Assuredly  the 
most  unjustifiable  puerility  ever  intro. 
duced  to  the  flower  garden  were  these 
low,  cracked  sections  of  mud  walls  to  flower  beds.  We  observe  that 
these  edgings  have  been  done  away  with  to  a  great  extent  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  with  great  advantage. 

A  Bkilliant  Cukkant  Bush. — The  Golden-flowered  Currant  (Ribes 
aureum),  apart  from  its  beautiful  yellow,  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
glossy,  smooth,  pale  green,  summer  foliage  hanging  on  straw-coloured 
twigs — is  with  me  just  now  (September  18)  the  most  brilliantly- 
tinted  shrub  I  think  I  ever  beheld.  Instead  of  the  colouring  being 
partial  or  patchy,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  whole  plant  is  ablaze, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  brightest  of  fiery  tints,  which,  when  viewed 
from  a  distance,  look  almost  like  a  bush  on  fire.  On  closer  exami. 
nation,  it  is  found  that  the  finely  cut  and  highly  polished  leaves  are 
richly  suSused  with  a  lovely  colour,  varying  between  bright  purple 
and  brilliant  vermilion.  This  shrub,  though  by  no  means  new,  is 
but  seldom  met  with,  although  so  valuable  in  autumn  on  account  of 
its  efiectively-oolonred  foliage. — G.  B. 

The  Garden  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paeis. — The  "  Lancet " 
Commission  speak  highly  of  the  garden  in  the  new  hospital  at  Paris  : 
— "The  garden  itself,  with  its  bright  green  turf  and  gay  flower-beds, 
sets  ofi  to  the  best  advantage  the  simple  but  elegant  buildings  which 
surround  it.  The  general  effect  is  magnificent,  and  one  could  imagine 
oneself  in  the  courtyard  of  a  palace  not  unworthy  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  Besides  the  central  garden,  there  are  tour  others  in  the 
courts,  enclosed  by  the  six  main  pavilions,  so  that  the  patients  of 
every  ward  have  the  advantage  of  a  most  cheerful  outlook. 

Lapagekias  at  Chelsea. — The  corridor  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nur- 
sery is  just  now  gay  with  white  and  rose-coloured  flowers  of  L.  alba 
and  L.  rosea.  Instead  of  the  shoots  being  formally  trained  to  the 
trellis-work  under  the  roof — a  method  too  frequently  practised — they 
are  allowed  to  droop  loosely,  by  which  means,  when  thickly  laden 
with  bell-shaped,  waxy  flowers,  as  we  find  them  here,  a  much  better 
effect  is  produced.  In  sunless  places  in  cool  houses  even  in  London 
these  plants  succeed  perfectly,  and  can  therefore  scarcely  be  too 
highly  valued.  In  Covent  Garden  Market  blooms  of  these  Lapagerias 
are  fixed  by  means  of  wire  to  long  shoots  of  Picus  repens  in  order 
to  form  festoons,  wreaths,  &c. ;  this  obviates  the  necessity  of  muti- 
lating the  plants,  and  associated  with  the  round,  green  and  bronze 
leaves  of  the  Picus,  the  waxy,  bell.shaped  flowers  of  the  Lapagerias 
are  equally  effective,  and  shoots  of  the  Pious  can  always  be  had  in 
abundance. — C.  S. 

A  Pleasant-tasting  Emetic  (XJngnadia  speciosa). — The  above- 
named,  highly -ornamental,  hardy  flowering  shrub  or  small  tree  is  a 
native  of  Texas  and  is  known  in  America  under  the  name  of  Spanish 
Buckeye.  Its  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  Hickory,  and  its  blossoms 
those  of  the  well-known  Cercis  Siliqnastrum  or  Judas  tree.  The 
Chestnut-like  fruits  (which  are  produced  in  pods  of  three,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  Euonymus  or  Spindle  tree  in  shape,  but 
about  five  times  the  size)  have  an  agreeable  sweet  taste  when  eaten, 
but  according  to  Dr.  George  Vasey  (the  learned  compiler  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  United  States,  prepared  for  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition)  are  strongly  emetic.  Thia  tree  was  first 
introduced  into  European  gardens  in  the  year  1848  by  means  of  seeds 


sent  to  the  University  Botanic  Gardens  at  Vienna  by  Dr.  Lindheimer. 
It  is  still  scarce  and  but  little  known  or  seldom  seen  in  our  gardeus, 
where  the  beauty  of  its  delicate,  pale  rose. coloured  flowers,  with 
their  pendent  and  deep  red. tipped  anthers,  as  well  as  the  above, 
named  medicinal  quality  possessed  by  its  fruit,  should  render  it  well 
worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation.  It  is  well  figured  in  a  coloured 
plate  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Van  Hontte's  "  Flore  des  Serres,"  tab. 
1059.— W.  E.  G. 

Aois  AUTUMNALis. — This  charming  little  autumn-flowering  bulb  is 
now  in  bloom  about  London.  It  thrives  best  in  fine  sandy  soils,  and 
is  an  interesting  subject  for  the  choice  rock  garden. 

AuTUMN-FLOWEKiNG  CROCUSES. — The  following  Crocuses  are  now  in 
bloom  in  my  grounds,  viz.,  C.  speciosus,  dark  and  light  blue  j  C. 
byzantinus,  rich  purple,  a  remarkably  fine  species,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  Crocuses,  the  inner  petals  being  about 
one-third  the  size  of  the  outer ;  C.  pulchellns,  silvery-lavender, 
stigma  oranged,  anthers  white — a  delicate  little  species. — P.  Baek. 

The  Early  Crawford  Peach. — This  Peach,  which  is  of  American 
origin,  was  the  handsomest  kind  shown  the  other  day  at  the  Fruit 
Show  at  Alexandra  Park.  Several  dishes  of  it  were  furnished  by 
good  growers,  and  in  each  case  the  fruits  were  of  good  size  and 
of  the  richest  orange  colour  tinged  with  crimson ;  it  is  a  good 
cropper  and  excellent  in  flavour ;  it  is  reported  to  reproduce  itself 
true  from  seed. — C.  S. 

Pitohbr.plants  AT  CHELSEA. — The  large  house  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  Nepenthes  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  is  now  well  worth 
a  visit.  Here  are  hundreds  of  plants  growing  vigorously,  and  form, 
ing  numberless  well-formed  pitchers  of  all  sizes.  Large  plants  of 
N.  Rafiiesiana  bear  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pitchers,  each  capable 
of  holding  at  least  a  pint,  and  on  the  more  rare  N.  Veitchi  is  an 
equal  number  of  round,  conspicuously.coloured  pitchers.  Suspended 
from  the  roof  or  placed  on  pedestals  as  they  are  here,  such  plants 
admit  of  Perns  and  other  shade-loving  subjects  being  grown  under, 
neath  them. 

The  Flame  Nasturtium  (Tropseolum  speciosum). — This  beautiful 
creeper,  so  much  admired  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  whore  it  thrives 
luxuriantly,  but  so  seldom  seen  in  good  bloom  in  the  south,  is  now 
sparkling  with  bright  blossoms  in  Mr.  Kinghorn's  Nursery  at  Sheen, 
Richmond.  A  few  roots  received  from  the  north  and  planted  in  a 
mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat,  on  the  north  side  of  a  low  wooden 
fence  last  March,  have  run  up  and  overtopped  the  twiggy  sticks, 
9  ft.  high,  that  support  them.  This  plant,  which  is  a  profuse 
bloomer,  is  deserving  of  more  general  cultivation  than  it  receives, 
its  bright  scarlet  flowers  being  exceedingly  handsome  and  showy; 
the  only  attention  which  it  has  had  has  been  frequent  waterings 
overhead. — J.  P. 

Table  Decoration. — Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  are  about  to  publish 
"  Floral  Designs  for  the  Table ;  Being  Plain  Directions  for  its 
Ornamentation  with  Flowers  and  Fruit,"  consisting  of  twenty-four 
original  coloured  designs,  easy  of  execution,  and  illustrating  the 
most  perfect  mode  of  decorating  the  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  or 
supper  table.  We  hope  the  "  gorgeous  "  and  the  "splendid"  will 
not  be  the  only  effects  illustrated  in  this  volume.  Even  the  prize 
designs  at  our  flower  shows  are  over-elaborate  and  gaudy. 

A  Civic  Custom. — On  Tuesday  at  noon  the  master  (Mr.  Samuel 
Williams) ,  the  wardens  (Mr.  Henry  BoUen  and  Mr.  Alderman  Knight) , 
■and  the  Court  of  the  Fruiterers'  Company — a  civic  guild  founded  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I. — waited,  by  appointment, 
upon  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  saloon  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  splendid  assortment  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the 
season,  including  Grapes,  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Melons,  and  Green 
Gages.  Formerly  the  gift  consisted  of  twelve  bushels  of  Apples, 
which,  neatly  packed  in  baskets  and  covered  with  linen  napkins, 
were  brought  from  Farringdon  Market  by  porters  and  escorted  by 
the  beadle  of  the  company  to  the  Mansion  House.  On  its  arrival  in 
former  days  the  Lady  Mayoress  used  to  direct  her  housekeeper  to 
take  charge  of  the  fruit  and  put  a  bottle  of  wine  in  each  basket  for 
the  use  of  the  carriers,  who  were  "  regaled  "  with  a  dinner.  At  the 
ceremony  on  Tuesday  the  Lord  Mayor  was  accompanied  by  Lord 
Elcho,  M.P.,  Mr.  Scott-Russell,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Simpson,  Sir  John 
Bennett,  and  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  with  him  on  public  bnsi. 
ness.  The  master  of  the  Company  in  appropriate  terms  offered  the 
fruit  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  acceptance,  and  his  lordship  suitably 
acknowledged  the  gift,  and,  following  the  custom,  invited  the  com. 
pany  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Mansion  House  later  in  the  year. 

A  New  Worm  Destroyer. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Rutley 
&  Silverlock,  of  the  Strand,  a  cake  of  "  Soap,"  which  is  made  from 
the  seed  of  the  Tea  plant,  and  which  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  de. 
stroying  worms  in  lawns.  It  is  said  to  be  much  used  in  China  tor 
this  purpose.  We  propose  having  it  tried.  It  somewhat  resembles  a 
cake  of  rongh  Mnshroom  spawn. 
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GARDEN   FLOWER    SCREENS. 
Temporary  hedges  composed  o£  quick-growing  plants,  princi- 
pally annuals,  are  often  found  to  be  very  useful  for  separating 
certain  portions  of   the  grounds  from  others,  and  concealing 
objectionable  objects,  &c.     Among  the  subjects  most  useful 
for  this  purpose   may   be  mentioned    TropKolum    aduncum 
(Hooked  Indian  Cress,  or  Canary  Creeper).     The  plant,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  Cauary-flower,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  fancied  resemblance  its  blooms  bear    to  that 
well-known  bird.     It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  but  is  sufficiently 
hardy  to  flourish  in  the  open  air  of  this  country  during  the 
summer  months.     The  various  kinds  of  Sweet  Peas  are  some- 
times used  as  garden  screens,  but  their  period  of  flowering 
being  somewhat  contracted,  they  are  not  so  suitable  as  the 
Canary-flower ;  the  climbing  varieties  of  the  Convolvulus  or 
Bindweed,  although  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  have  the  draw- 
back of  their  blooms  being  only  expanded  during  a  portion  of 
the   day,   and  remaining   quite   closed    during    unfavourable 
weather.     The  well-known  and  much-esteemed  Scarlet  Runner 
Bean   (Phaseolus   vulgaris),  with   its   bright   scarlet   flowers, 
forms  a  most  efiective  herbaceous  hedge  or  screen,  and  is   of 
course  profitable  as  well  as  ornamental ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,   there    is   also   a   variety   bearing    pure   white    flowers, 
which,  if  intermingled  with  the  scarlet-flowered  kind,  forms 
a  very  pleasing  efi'ect.     I  have  quite  recently  seen  a  rustic 
arbour  or  summer-house  in  a  cottage  garden  rendered  exceed- 
ingly beautiful   by   being   covered  and    festooned    by  these 
plants.     During    the   summer    months   here   an   herbaceous 
screen  is  generally  used  with  the   view  of  concealing  from 
a  much  frequented  walk  beds  of  Asparagus  and  similar  rough- 
growing  culinary  vegetables.     The  screen  is  about  450  ft.  long 
and  is  between  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  high ;  it  is  much  admired  when 
in  full  leaf,  and  is  formed  of  the  following  annual  climbers, 
viz.,   the  Canary-flower,  varieties  of  the  Convolvulus  major, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  Sweet  Peas.     The  seeds  are  mixed 
together  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  Canary-flower 
to  one  each  of  the  Convolvulus  and  Sweet  Peas,  and  are  sown 
in  a  drill  about  Ij-in.  deep,  not  earlier  than  the  second  week 
of  April,  as  the  seed  of  the  Canary-flower  will  not  germinate 
freely  until  the  soil  becomes  somewhat  warm,  and  during  its 
early  stages  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost ;  so  that  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  fairly  above  the  ground,  it  is  sometimes  considered 
necessary  to  place  a  few  Spruce  Fir  twigs  among  them  as  a 
protection,  if  the   season   be  favourable.     This   protection   is 
generally  afforded  by  the  Sweet  Pea  plants,  which  usually  take 
the   lead,   and  are   closely   followed   by  those  of  the  Canary- 
flower,  with  a  profusion  of  its  neat  and  curious-looking  yellow 
blooms,  while  ere  long  the  splendid  flowers  of  the  striped  and 
beautifully  blue-flowering  Convolvulus  begin  to  unfold  them- 
selves, in  company  with  tbe  various  coloured  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas,  the  admixture  producing  an  exceedingly  gay  appearance. 
The  supports  for  the  plants  are  stakes  similar  to  those  used 
for  the  tallest  varieties  of  the  culinary  Pea,  about  7  ft.  or  8  ft. 
long,  and  these  are  fixed  as  firmly  as  possible  in  the  ground, 
and  to  them  the  plants  cling  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  and 
soon  form  a  dense  hedge,  which  acts  as  an  effectual  screen. 
The  Canary-flower  and  Convolvulus  will  also  cling  to  upright 
poles,  and  will  grow  to  a  height  of    15  ft.,  or  even   higher, 
should  this  be  desired ;  and  where  poles  are  used,  they  should 
be  placed  at  a  distance  of  15  iu.  or  18  in.  from  each   other. 
When  Sweet  Peas  cease  to  flower  no  blank  is  apparent,  as  they 
are  by  that  time  completely  covered  and  concealed  by  the  other 
plants  forming  the  screen,  which  usually  continue  in  full  beauty 
until   destroyed  by  the   autumnal  frosts.     Before  this  takes 
place  it  is  advisable  to  gather  the  necessary  quantity  of  the 
Canary-flower  seed,  as  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  frost. 
Cidford.  P.  Grieve. 


Yellow-fl.owere(i  Plants. — These  are  not,  as  a  rnle,  in  great 
favour,  and  few  are  met  with  in  cultivation.  This  ia  doubtless  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  predominant  oolonr  of  our  wild  flowers, 
especially  in  autumn,  is  yellow.  Indeed,  after  passing  the  middle  of 
this  month,  when  the  Heaths  are  over,  there  are  few  other  than  yellow, 
flowered  wild  plants  in  bloom ;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Kag. 
wort,  for  example,  continue  in  flower  long  after  the  leaves  of  most 
plants  have  lost  the  blue  element  of  their  green,  and  the  yellow  of 
spproaching  winter  is  only  too  conspicuous.     It  may  also  be  partly 


due  to  the  rarity  of  plants  suitable  for  cultivation  having  yellow 
flowers  of  clear,  soft,  and  agreeable  tints.  When  the  Calceolaria 
fails  it  is  diflicult  to  find  a  good  substitute  for  it.  Yellow  Pansies, 
when  of  vigorous  growth,  are  very  eSective,  because  the  foliage  is 
of  a  deep  dark  green  :  therefore  in  using  yellow  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  green,  and  should 
be  associated  with  a  green,  in  which  the  other  element,  blue, 
prevails. — H. 

Sheltered  and  Moist  Situations  Best  for  Fruit -bearing 
— In  a  sheltered  nook  of  the  park  here  stands  a  very  old  Crab  tree 
commonly  called  by  the  villagers  Molly  White's  Marling  Crab.  I 
grows  in  quite  a  hole,  which  even  in  dry  seasons  is  always  moist,  and 
is  sheltered  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  by  a  small  belt  of  Beech 
and  Elm  trees  at  a  distance  of  about  40  ft.  each  way.  It  is  a  well- 
proportioned  tree,  about  40  ft.  high,  and  the  ciroamference  of  the 
branches  is  about  110  ft.  On  Sept.  15  I  gathered  six  bushels  of  good 
sized  fruit  off  it,  that  is,  exclusive  of  windfalls  and  stolen  fruit.  Last 
year  it  bore  none.  Its  leading  shoots  have  made  rather  over  2  ft.  of 
growth  this  season.  Another  case  showing  the  value  of  protection  is 
as  follows  : — In  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  orchard  I  have  three 
trees  carrying  heavy  crops  of  Apples,  while  in  more  exposed  parts 
some  trees  are  producing  only  a  small  quantity,  and  I  may  add  that 
two  of  the  trees  carrying  fruit  stand  close  to  the  edge  of  a  pond. 
This,  and  the  case  of  the  Crab  tree,  seem  to  prove  that  fruit  trees 
standing  in  moist  situations  and  sheltered  have  the  best  chance  of 
bearing  a  crop. — J.  Simmons,  Calverton  Hall,  Notts. 

Orchids  now  in  Flower. — Large  numbers  of  plants  of  the 
comparatively  rare  Lselia  Dayana  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  Messrs. 
Low's  nursery  at  Clapton.  They  are  growing  in  small  wooden  baskets 
placed  thickly  on  stairlike  stages.  The  blooms,  which  are  of  the 
richest  carmine  and  purple,  resemble  in  form  those  of  L.  pumila, 
but  they  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  L.  parpurata.  Associated 
with  these  are  hundreds  of  plants  of  Onoidium  varicosum  in  flower, 
small  plants  bearing  several  strong  flower-spikes,  on  which  are  some 
very  large,  rich  golden  blossoms.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
good  indoor  flowering  plants  are  scarce,  these  are  doubly  valuable. 
Dendrobium  ebnrneum,  too,  is  flowering  freely,  and  the  blooms  are 
very  fragrant.  The  beautiful  Saccolabiam  Blumei  majus  may  also 
be  found  here  in  good  condition,  the  blossoms  being  well  coloured, 
and  produced  on  large,  well-formed  flower-spikes.  The  more  common 
S.  Blumei  is  also  in  bloom,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  larger 
variety, — S. 

Cape  Heaths  at  Clapton. — In  the  Clapton  Nursery  Heaths 
are  grown  by  thousands,  especially  the  winter.blooming  kinds,  such 
as  E.  hyemalis,  gracilis,  Wilmoreana,  and  others.  They  are  placed 
during  summer  and  autumn  on  beds  of  ashes  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  brightness  of  their  foliage  shows  how  well  they  appreciate  the 
exposure.  These  plants  are  struck  from  cuttings  iu  autumn  and 
winter,  the  cuttings  being  obtained  from  young  plants  in  3-in.  pots, 
which  are  being  grown  on  for  next  year's  flowering.  Small  points  of 
the  young  shoots  1  in.  long  are  taken  off  and  placed  under  a  bell. 
glass,  having  been  previously  sprinkled  with  water  to  keep  them 
fresh  until  they  can  be  made  and  inserted  in  the  pots.  The  leaves 
are  removed  from  the  lower  half  of  the  cuttings  by  means  of  scissors 
or  a  sharp  knife ;  they  are  then  inserted  thickly  in  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots 
well  drained  and  filled  with  sandy  soil.  A  margin  of  about  i  in.  is, 
however,  left  unoccupied  by  cuttings  all  round  the  pots,  to  admit  of 
a  bell-glass  being  placed  over  them.  After  being  put  in,  the  out. 
tings  are  watered,  and  placed  on  wooden  stages  in  a  long,  lean.to 
house,  each  pot  being  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  Very  little  heat  is 
given,  bat  careful  attention  is  paid  to  watering  them.  When  the 
cuttings  are  struck,  they  are  potted  three  iu  a  3  iu.  or  4-in.  pot,  and 
when  again  established,  they  are  placed  on  shelves  in  houses  or  iu 
pits,  where  a  still  cooler  temperature  is  maintained.  In  spring  they 
are  potted  off  singly  in  4-in.  pots,  each  plant  having  a  small  stake 
aflixed  to  it,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  loosened  at  the  root. 
Daring  summer,  the  plants  raised  in  this  way  are  placed  in  cold  pits, 
and  in  the  autumn  they  are  topped,  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  to 
supply  more  cuttings.  In  the  following  spring  they  are  potted  into 
5-in.  or  6.in.  pots,  and  placed  ont-of-doora  for  the  summer,  during 
which  time  abundance  of  water  ia  given  them,  and  they  are  set  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  sunshine  and  air  to  have  free  access  to  them 
to  ripen  the  wood,  which  is  the  main  point  to  be  observed,  iu  order 
to  get  them  to  flower  freely.  As  one  now  finds  them,  each  plant  ia 
furnished  with  five  or  six  strong  shoots  thickly  beset  with  bloom-buds 
from  top  to  bottom.  Aa  cold  and  unfavourable  weather  approaches, 
it  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  they  are  placed  in  frames  or  houses 
where  they  can  receive  plenty  of  air,  and  after  the  flowering  season 
is  over,  such  as  are  left  are  cut  down  and  potted  in  8-in.  or  9.in.  pots 
to  make  large  plants  the  following  season.  Epacriaes  are  grown  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  not  being  quite  so  hardy,  they  are  kept  in 
temporary  frames,  where  they  can  be  sheltered  if  necessary. — C.  S. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


THE  DWARF  ALMOND 
(amygdalus  nana). 
This  is  a  valuable  little  shrub  on  account  of  the  early  period  at 
which  it  flowers  (March  and  April),  and  the  gracefulness  of  the 
slender  twigs  on  which  the  blossoms  are  produced.  It  forms  a  low, 
creeping,  deciduous  bush,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  with  smallish,  oblong, 
linear  leaves  tapering  to  the  base,  serrated  on  the  edges,  and  quite 
glabrous.     The  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  open 


Amygdalus  nana. 

thickly  on  the  shoots  before  the  leaves  appear.  The  fruit  is  like  that 
of  the  common  Almond,  but  very  much  smaller.  It  is  common  all 
through  the  plains  of  Russia,  and  throws  up  an  abundance  of  suckers. 
There  is  a  white-flowered  variety  of  it  with  much  larger  leaves  than 
those  of  the  kind  just  noticed.  This  may  be  found  in  cultivation 
under  the  names  of  A.  rampestris  and  A.  Besseriana. 

Geohge  Gokdon. 


Propagating  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Cuttings  of 
all  kinds  of  evergreens,  planted  now  in  fine  sandy  soil,  will  form  a 
callus  during  tlje  autumn  and  winter  and  emit  roots  early  in  spring, 


and  in  a  couple  of  years  will  develop  into  small  plants  that  would  be 
useful  for  many  decorative  purposes,  independently  of  the  desirability 
of  improving  the  character  of  the  shrubberies.  The  choicer  kinds 
of  Coniferaj,  Aucubas,  &c.,  will  do  better  if  they  can  be  put  in  pots 
and  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  sawdust  under  glass,  where  they 
can  be  kept  close,  in  a  cold  frame  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence. 
IE  taken  off  with  a  heel,  that  is,  with  a  piece  of  the  last  year's  wood 
at  the  base,  they,  like  the  maioritv  nf  plants  propagated  by  cuttings, 
will  root  with  greater  certainty. — H., 

Th.e  Golden-leaved  Elder. — On  page  247  "  S."  correctly 
notes  the  Golden  Elder  as  one  of  the  best  of  coloured  plants  for 
enlivening  shrubberies ;  but  I  must  add  that  it  is  frequently  con. 
demned  for  its  inconstancy  in  colour,  particularly  when  it  attairs 
a  considerable  size.  It  is  in  this  respect,  like  many  more  self  and 
parti-coloured  plants,  that  it  shows  itself  to  the  best  advantage  when 
in  a  young  and  vigorous  state.  It  is,  however,  easily  propagated, 
and  when  rooted  grows  so  luxuriantly  that,  considering  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required,  it  need  never  be  allowed  to  arrive  at  any 
great  age  or  size.  I  find,  moreover,  that  large  plants  of  it  can  be 
kept  up  to  the  colour  standard  by  winter-pruning  the  shoots  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  where  they  started  from  the  preceding  spring. 
I  know  a  large  plant  that  used  to  be  grand  in  colour,  but  last  winter 
it  was  left  unpruned,  and  now,  in  consequence  of  such  neglect,  it  ia 
almost  green. — Geo.  Syme. 

Poisoning  by  Laburnum  Seeds. — Four  years  ago  I  was 
called  to  the  Eichmoud  Street  School  to  see  twenty  children,  who 
after  dinner  were  attacked  with  sickness.  Skin  cold  and  clammy ; 
pulse  quick  and  very  feeble ;  eye-pupils  very  much  dilated.  With 
great  difficulty  some  were  roused  out  of  their  sleepy  condition. 
Immense  anxiety  prevailed, as  the  children  had  not  left  the  dinner-table 
more  than  twenty  minutes.  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  for  the  moment, 
and  should  not  have  thought  of  Laburnum  seed  but  for  the  fact  that 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  affair  I  was  engaged  in  investigating  the 
cause  of  death  of  some  fowls,  and  was  quite  satisfied  it  resulted  from 
swallowing  the  Laburnum  seed.  For  many  years  we  could  not 
account  for  the  loss.  I  further  noticed  some  would  eat  them,  whilst 
others  would  not ;  and  secondly,  I  noticed  that  those  that  ate  Mul- 
berries were  not  affected.  I  gave  the  children  bread  and  water,  with 
mustard  emetic.  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of  the  seed  in  the  vomit  of 
those  that  suffered  most,  and  were  supposed  to  have  eaten  the  least. 
I  feel  sure  we  ought  to  give  great  attention  to  such  a  dangerous  tree, 
which  is  becoming  a  favourite  in  the  garden.  Brandy  and  beef-tea, 
with  ammonia,  were  administered,  which,  with  mustard  baths,  did 
good  service.  All  recovered  within  twenty-four  hours.— John  Vance, 
FJaistow,  in  "  Lancet." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Berberis  Wallichi.  —  It  seems  that  the  Betberiswe  have  all  along  been 
calling  B.  Jamesoni  is  really  the  B.  Wallichi,  B.  Jamesoni  being  quite  distinct 
and  very  scarce. — W.  B.  G. 

Pinus  Cembra.— The  cone  of  P.  Cembra,  as  represented  on  p.  263  of  Tan 
Gabdem",  is  unnaturally  small,  and  therefore  calculated  to  mislead.  Healthy, 
well-grown  specimens  are  from  2^  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  proportionately  wide. 
~S. 

A  Scented  Eucalyptus.— Mr.  Bull  has  introduced  a  species  of  Gum  tree 
(Eucalyptus  citriodorus)  the  leaves  of  which  have  a  delicious  balm-like  odout. 
If  it  prove  a  vigorous  grower,  the  tree  may  become  famous  for  planting  in 
malarious  places,  for  such  a  balmy  odour  escaping  from  a  large  surface  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  air. 

Aquatic  Trees.— The  top  of  Grand  View  Mountain,  near  Middlebury, 
Vermont,  has  a  remarkable  pond,  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent. 
Except  a  small  space  in  the  centre,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  Moss,  strong 
enougb  for  people  to  walk  upon.  Poles  are  pushed  through  the  Moss  at  any 
point,  but  none  have  ever  touched  the  bottom,  yet  there  are  large  trees  growing 
on  it,  and  people  walk  in  safety,  the  Moss  forming  a  thick  mat  or  carpet  de- 
scribed as  exquisitely  beautiful.— [W'e  find  the  above  quoted  in  various  papers. 
The  condition  is  common  enough  in  Canada,  and  probably  elsewherej 

Trees  in  Cornwall.— The  comparative  absence  of  trees  in  Cornwall  affords 
a  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect  to  Devonshire.  On  the  high  grounds 
they  are  few  and  poor,  and  even  in  the  hollows  they  do  not  attain  any 
great  size.  Running  about  for  some  days,  we  did  not  happen  to  see  a  single 
tree  worth  taking  notice  of,  and  half-a-dozen  miles  from  the  Land's  End  they 
utterly  fail.  On  the  whole,  Cornwall  may  be  described  as  a  treeless  land. 
The  hedges,  however— many  of  them  at  least — are,  hke  those  of  Devonshire, 
magnificent.  One  in  particular  above  the  Linyher  was  a  perfect  marvel  of 
vegetation.  In  the  course  of  a  mile  or  two  we  noticed  growing  on  it  in  wild 
luxuriance  nearly  all  the  ordinary  trees  of  the  country— Oak,  Beech,  Elm, 
Thorn,  Hazel,  Birch,  Ash,  Bramble,  Ivy,  with  Foxgloves  and  dozens  of  other 
wild  flowers  past  naming.—"  Scotsman,'* 
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THE    APPLE    IN    KENT. 

^Continued  from p .  255). 

This  fruit  is  grown  chiefly  in  Mid  Kent  and  the  Weald  of 
Kent.     It  is  also  grown  in  Bast  and  "West  Kent,  though  not 
to  any  great  extent.     In  the  first-named  district  the  acreage 
of  Apple  orchards  has  recently  decreased,  especially  of  those 
under  Grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone.     The  trees 
had  become,  in  many  cases,  cankered  from  rough  pruning,  or 
overburdened  with  useless  wood  from  the  absence  of  judicious 
thinning.     No  pains  had  been  taken  to  replace  trees  that  had 
died.      The  Grass  had  been   systematically  mown   and   kept 
unmauured,  or  had  been  fed  oS  by  lean   stock.     It   is  only 
recently  that  the  occupiers  of  Grass  orchards  have  discovered 
that  fruit  trees  require  a  large  and  regular  supply  of  manure, 
and  that  Grass  land  has  more  than  enough  to  do,  unassisted, 
to  repair  the  waste  caused  by  constant  mowing,  or  feeding  oS. 
■with  animals  getting  their  whole  subsistence  from  it.     Many 
Apple  orchards   of  this   description,  which  old  men  can  re- 
member as  having  been  abundantly  productive  of  Nonpareils, 
Ribston  Pippins,  Margils,  Golden  Russets,  and  other  Apples 
of  choice  quality,  rare  size,  and  excellent  flavour,  have  been 
grubbed  up  to  make  room  for  Hops.     As  the  best  laud  was 
invariably  selected  for  Apple  orchards,  in  times  -when  Hops 
were  not  so  highly  esteemed,  it  is  found  that  Hops  always 
thrive  remarkably  well  in  the  "  old  orchard  "  grounds.     Most 
of  the  Apples  now  produced  on  the  Greensand  are  grown  on 
land  that  is  dug  and  hoed  continuously,  either  upon  full-sized 
standard  or  half-standard  trees.     The  former,  from  too  much 
or  too  little  pruning,  and  neglect  of  long  standing,  are  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state,  not  yielding  a  tithe  of    what  might  be 
expected.      The  half-standards,   though  not   frequently    met 
with,  are  compai'atively  young  trees,  having  been  trained  in 
the  way  they  should  go  in  more  enlightened  times,  and  their 
fruit  is  of  better  size  and  quality.     As  has  been  shown,  the 
land  is  thickly  covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  so  that  in 
midsummer  it  is  often  as  diflioult  to  force  a  way  through  some 
fruit  plantations  as   through  an  ordinary  copse,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  under  trees,  whose  roots  are  nearer  the 
surface,  do  not  absorb  the  bulb  of  the  manure  and  thus  starve 
the  Apple  trees.     In  the  Weald  of  Kent  Apples  are  grown 
principally  on  Grass  land,  the  fruit  grown  in  this  way  being 
of  a  somewhat  better  colour  and  quality  than  that  which  has 
been  produced  on  cultivated  land ;    and  practical  men  hold 
that,  independently   of  this,  all  Apples  grown  on  the  Weald 
clay  and  Hastings  sand  are  superior  in  colour  and  size  and 
make  better  cider  than  the  fruit  grown  in  other  parts  of  Kent, 
though  there  is  not  much  difference  as  regardsquantity.     It 
is  certain  that  Apples  grown  on  Grass  are  not  so  liable  to 
specks  and  blemishes.     In  the  formation  of  an  Apple  orchard 
intended  for  Grass,  it  is  found  in  practice  to  be  best  to  plant 
the  trees  on  well  trenched  land,  and  to  lay  it  down  after  a  few 
years,  when  the  trees  are  well   established.     I  have  planted 
Apple  trees  of  the  excellent  variety  known  as  Lord  iSufaeld 
on  Grass  land  .and  on  cultivated  land  at  the  same  time,  both 
being  manured  in  the  same  way ;  those  on  the  cultivated  land 
grew  away  from  those  on  Grass  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
bore  fruit  the  second  year,  while  the  others  did  not  bear  for 
three  or  four  years.     Apples  are  raised  entirely  from  grafts. 
The  tendency  to  reversion  in  this  plant,  in  common  with  others 
of  a  fruit-bearing  character,  renders  it  impossible  to  depend 
upon  plants  raised  from  seed,  or  upon  obtaining  like  from  like. 
If    the  pips  of   the   best  sorts   of   Apples  be  planted,   they 
reproduce     heterogeneous     varieties.        When     chance     has 
developed  a  prodigy,  it  is  well  known  to  fruit  growers  that 
this  can  only  be  surely  perpetuated  by  scions  or  grafts.     Mr. 
Knight,  in  his  "  Pomona  Herefordiensis,"  described  a  method 
of  raising  new  sorts,  by  crossing  varieties  by  artificial  impreg- 
nation.    Mr  Knight  certainly  produced  new  sorts,  but  it  is 
questioned  whether  they  were  not  the  results  of  chance  or  of 
fecundation  by  insects.     Upon  this  point  the  leading  pomolo- 
gist  of  the  day  lately  made  the  following  communication  to 
™e:~:"I    have    endeavoured    to    raise    seedling  Apples   by 
artificial  impregnation :  having  kept  them  in  pots  under  glass, 
I  have  been  able  to  preserve  them  from  any  other  fecundations, 
but  the  plants  have  not  yet  borne  fruit."     There  has  been  a 
fallacy  prevalent,  that  trees  raised  from  grafts  do  not  survive 


the  parent  stock — that  when  an  Apple  tree  dies  all  those  trees 
that  have  been  propagated  from  scions  taken  from  it  die  in 
mournful  accord.  Mr.  Knight,  who  was  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
firmly  believed  in  this  curiously  unnatural  provision,  and  attri- 
buted the  decay  of  the  best  sorts  to  its  action.  "  The  Golden 
Pippin,"  he  wrote,  "  is  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  the 
Styre  and  the  Fox-whelp  are  hastening  rapidly  after  them.  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  all  Apple  plants 
propagated  from  the  same  stock  partake  in  some  degree  of  the 
same  life,  and  will  attend  it  in  the  habits  of  their  growth, 
their  maturity  and  decay,  though  they  will  not  be  aiiected  by 
any  incidental  injuries  the  parent  trees  may  sustain  after  they 
are  detached  from  it."  The  naivete  of  this  illogical  statement 
is  amusing.  If  an  Apple  tree  die  peacefully  in  its  bed, 
having  come  to  a  green  old  age,  its  offshoots  forthwith  one  aud 
all  decay.  If,  however,  a  tree  be  blown  or  cut  down,  the  off- 
shoots are  not  expected  to  commit  suicide.  Many  generations 
of  original  trees  have  died  and  their  descendants  flourish  yet. 
The  Golden  Pippin  still  exists  in  Kent,  and  the  Styre  and 
Fox-whelp  ai'e  still  plentiful  in  Herefordshire,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Knight's  funeral  sermon  in  1797.  Notwithstanding  this 
redadio  ad  absurdum,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apple  trees 
produced  from  cross-fertilized  seed  would  be  more  vigorous 
and  fruitful  than  those  reared  in  the  usual  way  from  a  long 
series  of  stocks  propagated  by  scions.  This  process  is  cer- 
tainly  unnatural,  though  it  is  convenient,  in  consequence  of 
the  tendency  to  atavism  inherent  in  most  plants  that  have 
been  improved  by  selection.  Artificial  fecundation  is  a  deli- 
cate operation,  requiring  careful  manipulation  and  nicety  of 
management,  which  prevent  its  general  adoption.  It  is  true 
it  is  practised  in  a  rough  way  by  the  peasant  girls  of  St. 
Valery,  who  go  forth  armed  with  Apple-blossoms  to  faire  ses 
Pommes,  to  fecundate  a  peculiar  sort  of  Apple  tree  whose 
flowers  are  devoid  of  stamens ;  but  this  is  done  to  secure 
fruitfulness  without  reference  to  propagation.  Mr.  Darwin 
shows  most  clearly  in  his  recent  interesting  work  that  cross- 
fertilization  of  plants  improves  them  in  most  important  points, 
and  that  continuous  self-fertilization  through  many  genera- 
tious  tends  to  gradual  degeneracy.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  Mr.  Darwin,  after  a  most  elaborate  exposition  of  experi- 
ments upou  various  plants,  are  "  that  cross-fertilization  is 
generally  beneficial  and  self-fertilization  injurious.  This  is 
shown  by  the  difference  in  weight,  height,  constitutional 
vigour,  and  fertility  of  the  offspring  from  crossed  and  self- 
fertilized  flowers,  and  in  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  the 

parent  plants After  plants  have  been  propagated 

by  self-fertilization  for  several  generations,  a  single  cross  with 
a  fresh  stock  restores  their  pristine  vigour,  and  we  have  a 
strictly  analogous  result  with  our  domestic  animals."  Very 
curious  notions  have  also  been  extant  from  very  early  days  as 
to  grafting.  Pliny  gives  a  graphic  account  of  a  grafted  tree 
which  was  covered  with  all  kinds  of  fruits — Nuts,  Berries, 
Grapes,  Pears,  Figs,  Pomegranates ;  but  the  tree  did  not  live 
long  is  his  conclusion.  Lord  Bacon  also  gravely  speaks  in  his 
"  Silva  Silvarium,"  of  Apple  scions  grafted  upon  a  Colewort, 
which  produced  great  flabby  Apples.  Kentish  growers  now 
generally  discredit  the  absurdities  as  to  grafted  trees,  and 
attribute  the  decay  of  some  old  sorts  as  the  Ribston  Pippin 
aud  the  Nonpareil,  in  particular  places,  to  the  exhaustion  of 
essential  elements  in  the  soil,  to  bad  treatment,  to  constitu- 
tional delicacy,  and  liability  to  blight  and  canker.  To  these 
causes  may  be  added  the  change  in  the  temperature,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  The  Crab  is  the  proper  stock  upon  which 
to  graft  Apples,  but  as  the  supply  of  these  stocks  is  limited, 
the  best  stocks  are  selected  from  those  that  have  been  raised 
from  pips  for  that  purpose  in  a  nursery,  and  are  grafted  with 
scions  of  the  kind  required.  The  stocks  are  chosen  from 
those  sorts  which  have  clear,  hard  stems,  and  are  moved  into 
the  orchard  when  they  are  from  four  to  five  years  old.  The 
process  of  grafting  requires  much  care  and  nicety,  but  as  this 
has  been  so  elaborately  treated  in  a  former  number  of  this 
journal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it  again.  Most  growers 
cut  the  young  tree  hard  the  first  year  it  is  planted  out,  as  this 
is  supposed  to  favour  root  development.  A  practical  and 
most  successful  grower,  however,  objects  to  this  practice,  con- 
sidering "  that  the  tree  has  enough  to  do  to  establish  its  roots 
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without  being  weakened  by  cutting."     For  the  first  few  years 
the  young  Apple  tree  should  be  pruned  so  as  to  keep  the 
middle  well  cleared  out  and  the  leading  shoots  as  level  as 
possible.    When  the  tree  is  well  established  slight  pruning  will 
be  necessary  once  in  two  or  three  years.     Not  nearly  enough 
attention  is  paid  to  pruning  the  trees  after  they  have  become 
fair-sized.     Now  and  then  a  raid  is  made  upon  those  that  are 
most  bushy,  which  are  hacked  and  cut  about   unmercifully, 
and  it  is   not  strange  that  Apple  trees   of    the   best  sorts, 
invariably  the  most  delicate,  decay  prematurely.     Very  few 
growers  prune  their  Apple  trees  scientifically  or  manage  them 
thoroughly  in  other  respects.     Here  and  there  a  plantation 
may  be  found  where  the  trees  have  received  systematic  and 
proper  treatment  from  the  date  of  planting,  where  good  fruit 
is  produced  in  abundance  ;  and  it  is  asserted  confidently  that 
the  land  in  Kent  really  suitable  for  Apple  growing  may  be 
made  to  yield  fruit  not  much  inferior  in  quality  io  the  tradi- 
tional Nonpareils,    Scarlet   Nonpareils,   Golden  and  Ribston 
Pippins,  and  other  sorts,  whose  sweet  memories  linger  yet  in 
the  recollection   of   Apple-loving  octogenarians.     To  ensure 
this,  however,  there  must  in  most  cases  be  a  fresh  start ;  the 
land  must  be  unexhausted,  the  management  more  skilful,  and 
the  treatment    altogether  more   liberal.      The   pruning  and 
clearing  out  of  large  Apple  trees  which  have  never  been  pro- 
perly pruned,  must  not  be  done  per  saltum — at  one  fell  swoop 
— but  should  rather  be  extended  over  several  years.     If  large 
.  trees  that  are  embarrassed  with  branches  and  filled  up  with 
spindly  shoots,  be  cleared  out  at  once,  canker  will  certainly 
be  produced  in  those  of  a  delicate  nature,  and  the  most  hardy 
sorts  will  be  seriously  weakened.     It  is  better  to  prune  Apple 
trees  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
because  it  is  more  likely  that  fruit  buds  will  be  developed 
from  pruning  at  that  season  than  after  winter  cutting,  which 
usually  tends  to   create  comparatively   unproductive    wood. 
The  pruner  of  trees  crowded  with  wood  must  aim  at  gradually 
cutting  the  oldest  superfluous  branches,  so  that  each  branch 
left  may  stand  out  by  itself  and  get  a  full  share  of  air,  light, 
and  sun.     If  the  fruit  grower  employ  only  ordinary  labourers 
to  prune  his  trees,  he  should  examine  each  tree  himself,  and 
mark  with  chalk  those  branches  which  he  thinks  should  be 
cut  away.     In  the  case  of    young  trees  that  have  been  pro- 
perly trained,  and  of  older  trees  that  have  been  reduced  to  a 
proper   state  by  gradual   pruning  as   above    described,    the 
amount  of    pruning  required  is  very  trifling.     The  fruit  in 
most  sorts  comes  upon  spurs  or  short  twigs  on  wood  that  is  at 
least  two  years  old,  generally  from  buds  tlaat  are  covered  till 
late  in  the  autumn  with  clusters   of    dead  leaves.     The  chief 
objects  are  to  ensure  a  proper  supply  of  these  fruit-bearing 
spurs,  and  to  keep  them  from  being  crowded  and  starved  out 
by  unfruitful  shoots  or  suckers  that  grow  out  on  all  sides  in 
many  sorts.     There  are  a  few  varieties,  however,  in  which  the 
fruit  is   grown  upon  slight  shoots.     These  require   thinning 
out  and  shortening  if  possible  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  injury 
from  wind. 

Cultivation. — Cultivated  fruit  plantations  ai'e  seldom  ma- 
nured with  farm-yard  or  stable  manure,  as  from  its  bulk  it  is 
difficult  and  expensive  to  put  on  land  thickly  covered  with 
fruit  trees.  Shoddy  is  very  largely  used,  at  the  rate  of  from 
1  to  2  tons  per  acre,  costing  from  48s.  to  100s.  per  ton,  accord- 
ing to  its  percentage  of  ammonia.  This  is  easily  got  in,  and 
suits  fruit  trees  well.  Rags,  both  mixed  and  woollens,  form  a 
capital  easily-applied  manure ;  the  quantity  put  on  and  the 
cost  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  shoddy.  Fish 
manure.  Rape  dust,  and  the  refuse  from  furriers'  and  tanners' 
shops  are  all  good  manures.  I  have  tried  superphosphate  of 
lime  without  much  apparent  benefit.  From  kainite  of  potash 
put  on  fruit  land  at  the  rate  of  7  cwts.  per  acre,  it  was  thought 
that  good  results  followed,  though  the  effect  of  this  manure 
could  never  be  traced  when  applied  for  other  crops  ;  for  Apples, 
like  Hops,  absorb  an  enormous  quantity  of  potash  from  the 
soil.  All  manures  are  put  on  in  the  winter,  and  the  land  is 
dug  afterwards  with  the  Kentish  spud  which  is  used  in  Hop 
gardens,  having  four  flattened  tines,  as  early  in  the  winter  as 
possible,  before  any  bloom-buds  are  developed,  so  that  tha 
diggers  may  not  injure  them  and  rub  them  off.  The  planta- 
tions, or  "  plats  "  as  they  are  locally  termed,  are  hoed  over  with 
plate  hoes  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer  to  check  the 


weeds,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  shade  of  melancholy 
boughs.  Many  large  fruit  growers  in  Bast  and  Mid  Kent  sell 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  by  auction  or  private  contract  to  middle- 
men, who,  making  fruit-buying  a  regular  business,  thoroughly 
understand  the  picking  and  packing  of  fruit,  and  the  best 
time  and  place  to  sell  the  various  kinds.  Sometimes  they  are 
salesmen,  or  connected  with  salesmen  in  the  London  markets, 
who  are  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  trade.  This  saves  the 
growers  much  trouble,  as  they  are  generally  busy  with  the  all- 
engrossing  Hop  harvest  when  the  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Nuts  require  attention.  This  is  not  so  much  done  near 
London,  where  Hops  are  not  grown  to  any  extent. 

Diseases. — Besides  canker,  mainly  caused  by  injudicious 
pruning,  to  which  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  King 
Pippin,  and  other  delicate  sorts  are  specially  liable,  a  plague  of 
caterpillars  appears  occasionally  just  as  the  trees  are  beginning 
to  bloom.  Twice  within  the  last  twelve  years  they  have 
stripped  the  ti-ees  in  certain  situations  of  every  vestige  of 
blossoms  and  leaves.  The  caterpillars  invariably  follow  a  long 
spell  of  cold  east  wind,  appearing  on  the  trees  unsheltered 
from  its  influence,  showing  that  their  juices  have  been  chan2;ed 
by  it,  and  rendered  grateful  to  the  tastes  of  the  invading  hosts. 
Washing  the  bodies  of  the  .trees  with  quicklime-wash  in  the 
winter  is  adopted  to  destroy  the  eggs  that  are  deposited  in  the 
summer  under  the  bark,  as  these  eggs  contain  the  destructive 
larvffi  or  caterpillars.  Old  trees  and  young  trees  on  some 
soils  are  overspread  with  varieties  of  grey  Lichens,  which 
cover  the  trunks,  the  large  branches,  and  even  the  small 
boughs  and  twigs.  These  Lichens  are  epiphytic,  deriving  their 
sustenance  from  the  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  of  the  air, 
and  not  in  any  degree  from  the  tree.  Two  specimens  of  these 
Lichens  sent  to  Mr.  Carruthers  have  been  identified  by  him  as 
Ramalina  fastigiata  and  Bvernia  furfuracea  respectively.  Mr. 
Carruthers  is  of  opinion  that  lichenous  growth  is  not  in  any 
way  injurious  to  the  tree,  as  he  believes  that  it  is  not  found 
upon  the  younger  branches,  whose  stomata  still  absorb  car- 
bonic acid.  It  may,  however,  be  very  frequently  found  even 
upon  the  smallest  branches  and  twigs  of  Apple  trees  growing 
on  the  Kentish  rag,  and  must  tend  to  check,  if  not  entirely  to 
out  off,  the  supplies  they  would  otherwise  take  in  from  the  air. 
Apple  growers  believe  that  it  is  most  injurious,  and  that  a  tree 
cannot  be  perfectly  healthy  when  covered  with  it.  They  send 
men  to  throw  up  quantities  of  quicklime  with  scoops,  like  flour 
scoops,  fastened  to  long  poles,  into  the  trees  in  damp  weather. 
This  adheres  to  the  Lichens,  quickly  burning  them  up,  and  the 
tree  is  made  clear  and  free.  Salt  water  was  recommended  to 
check  lichenous  growth,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Maidstone  Far- 
mers' Club,  as  it  had  been  noticed  that  trees  near  the  sea-coast 
are  perfectly  free  from  them. 

Varieties. — The  chief  sorts  grown  in  Kent  are,  com- 
mencing with  dessert  Apples,  the  Ribston  Pippin— /acifo 
princeps  among  Apples — now  unfortunately  a  somewhat  shy 
bearer.  The  King  Pippin  is  much  grown  in  Mid  Kent  and  the 
Weald ;  this  is  a  handsome  Apple  when  well  grown,  but  it  is  in- 
clined to  be  specky  on  the  rag-stone,  though  doing  better  on  the 
Weald  Clay.  Joanettings  and  Summer  Pippins  (early  kinds), 
are  also  grown  and  bring  good  prices.  Red  Quarrendens, 
Farleigh  Pippins,  Pearmains,  Nonpareils,  Golden  Knobs,  which 
ordinarily  keep  well  until  Apples  come  round  again,  bringing 
high  prices  in  Covent  Garden  market,  are  found  in  most 
Kentish  plantations  and  orchards.  The  Margil,  whose 
flavour  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Ribston,  and,  as 
Dr.  Hogg  remarks,  is  of  a  better  size  for  dessert,  is  too  shy  a 
bearer,  and  is  not  therefore  extensively  grown.  The  Blenheim 
Orange,  a  large  handsome  Apple,  is  much  grown  near  Maid- 
stone and  in  the  Weald.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  has  been 
planted  extensively  of  late.  This  is  a  high-class  Apple  for 
dessert  from  November  to  January,  supposed  to  have  been 
raised  from  a  pip  of  a  Ribston  Pippin.  The  principal  cookmg 
Apples  grown  in  Kent  are  Keswick  Codlins,  Gooseberry  Pip- 
pins, Hawthorndens,  Northern  Greenings,  Wellingtons,  Win- 
ter Greenings  (all  valuable  sorts),  the  Golden  IS  oble,  and  Lord 
Suffleld  (a  very  fine-flavoured,  early-bearing  sort).  Tower  of 
Glamis  and  the  Manx  Codlin  are  chiefly  planted  now.  In 
most  old  Apple  orchards  there  are  several  other  sorts  of  little 
value,  such  as  the  Gough — an  acid  and  very  low-class  Apple, 
but  an  abundant  bearer.  Cider  is  but  little  made  in  Kent  now ; 
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its  quality  is  comparatively  poor,  and  the  natives  wisely  pre- 
fer beer.  The  custom  of  giving  drink  to  labourers  is  happily 
not  much  observed  in  the  county,  and  there  being  but  little 
demand  for  cider,  growers  send  windfalls  and  low-class  Apples 
in  barrels  to  London,  where  they  find  a  sale  at  some  price  for 
the  "  smashers,"  as  low-class  jam  makers  are  styled  in  coster- 
monger  parlance ;  though,  as  a  correspondent  remarks,  "  since 
the  Adulteration  Act  there  has  not  been  such  a  demand  for 
rabbish."  As  many  as  500  bushels  per  acre  have  been  grown 
ia  plantations  where  the  trees  were  in  their  prime.  Taking  an 
average  of  seven  years  of  the  average  Apple-growing  land  in 
the  county,  the  crop  per  acre  per  annum  would  be  about  130 
bushels.  The  average  price  per  bushel  for  Apples  home  to 
the  grower,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  about  2s.  2id. ;  the 
expenses  for  picking,  packing,  carriage,  commission,  and 
return  of  sieves,  amounting  to  about  Is.  4d.,  having  been  de- 
ducted. Tor  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  average  price,  clear 
of  all  these  expenses,  was  about  Is.  lOd.  per  bushel.  The 
annual  yield  per  acre  of  the  orchards  under  Grass  must  be 
regarded  as  being  20  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  the  planta- 
tions in  respect  of  Apples,  but  the  average  annual  yield  of  both 
taken  together  amounts  to  about  the  quantity  of  bushels 
stated  above.  The  fruit  growers  in  Kent  do  not  appear  to 
have  tried  growing,  upon  a  large  scale.  Apples  and  Pears  on 
low  bush  trees,  obtained  by  working  upon  true  Paradise  stock, 
whose  influence  tends  to  dwarf  the  habit  of  growth,  and  to 
produce  fruit  abundantly.  These  bushes  can  be  easily  pruned 
and  root-pruned  if  thought  desirable.  There  are  several 
plantations  of  these  near  London,  one  notably  at  Chiswick, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Dancer,  who  grows  quantities  o£  the  finest 
fruit  upon  this  system,  which  it  is  thought  might  be  adopted 
successfully  by  the  large  fruit  growers  in  Kent. 

(To  he  coniiiiiiedj^ 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Co))l)ett'8  Fall  Apple. — The  finest  tree  of  Apples  I  have  seen  this  year 
was  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  large  and  excellent  cooking  Apple,  and  although  by 
no  means  a  new  variety,  it  appears  but  little  known  in  proportion  to  its  merits. 
—Jambs  Gboom,  Henham. 

American  Blackberries.— It  has  been  asked  (see  p.  163)  if  any  of  the 
American  Blackberries  are  worthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country.  I  have 
grown  one  variety— the  Lawton,  a  finely  flavoured  kind— but  our  climate  does 
HOC  seem  to  suit  it,  as  it  only  bears  and  ripens  well  in  exceptionally  warm 
summers.  I  can  highly  recommend  the  Parsley-leaved  Blackberry  (Rabus 
laciniatus)  as  one  of  the  best  varieties  grown.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  makes 
one  of  the  best  of  preserves  when  combined  with  a  few  Apples. — W.  Tilleet, 
Welbeck. 

Simple  Grape  Growing.—  That  excellent  Grapes  may  be  grown  without 
elaborate  border  preparation  many  examples  prove.  A  very  good  one  came 
under  our  ("  Journal  of  Horticulture  ")  notice  the  other  day  near  Penge  rail- 
way station.  Mr.  Baily  simply  made  a  narrow  ridge  on  the  surface  of  the 
garden  (not  excavating)  of  the  loamy  clay,  mixed  freely  with  stable  manure, 
and  in  this  plante&l  his  Vines,  adding  to  the  ridge  as  they  increased  in  si^e. 
The  Vines  have  for  some  years  produced  wonderfully  heavy  crops  and  no 
shanked  berries.  To  borders  above  ground  and  rich  surface  dressings  Mr, 
B-iily  attributes  his  success. 

The  American.  Cranberry  as  a  Pot  Plant.— Having  on  several  occa- 
sions attempted  to  grow  Cranberries  with  singular  non-success,  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  having  at  last,  in  a  way,  gratified  my  ambition. 
My  early  endeavours  were  founded  on  the  idea  of  an  artificial  bog ;  I  laid  down 
beds  of  peat,  provided  water  to  swamp  the  ground,  and  planted  Cranberries, 
bat  seldom  saw  the  frnit.  The  plants  were  obtained  from  various  parts,  and  all 
I  could  imagine  as  to  their  wants  I  carried  out,  but  to  little  purpose.  Four 
years  ago  I  received  from  a  friend  about  1  pint  of  selected  American  Cranberries 
(Oxy coccus  macrocarpa).  They  were  nearly  as  large  as  Cherries,  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  amber  and  crimson- scarlet  tints.  I  planted  these,  and  soon 
became  possessed  thereby  of  numbers  of  fine  plants.  A  considerable  portion 
of  these  were  planted  out,  and,  like  their  predecessors,  came  to  little  good. 
But  a  few  that  I  reserved  for  pot  culture  have  fruited  freely,  and  are  extremely 
handsome  plants.  These  have  been  grown  in  spongy  peat  in  large  pans, 
which  are  kept  in  about  1  in.  in  depth  of  water.  I  believe  my  failures  in  Cran- 
berry culture  to  have  resulted  from  keeping  the  plants  too  wet,  for  although 
they  are  natives  of  bogs  we  do  not  find  them  in  watercourses  ;  my  pot  plants 
did  not  thrive  when  I  kept  them  deeply  immersed,  as  I  did  at  first,  cherishing 
the  idea  thit  they  must  be  aquatic  in  constitution.  When  I  adopted  a  maximum 
of  1  in.  of  water  for  the  pots  to  stand  in,  the  plants  made  rapid  progress.  I  can 
as'iure  those  who  find  time  and  have  the  good  taste  to  grow  something  besides 
bedding  plants,  that  the  American  Cranberry  is,  for  its  beauty  alone,  well 
worthy  of  their  attention.-"  Gardeners*  Magazine." 


PEAK  MONSBIGNEUR  DES  HONS. 
This  variety  was  obtained  from  a  pip  of  Rousaelet  de  Rheims,  by 
M.  Gibey  Lome,  of  Troyes.  It  grows  and  bears  well  on  the  Quince, 
but  where  standards  are  wanted  they  should  be  worked  on  Pear 
stocks.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  ronnd,  of  a  yellow  colour  suf- 
fused with  brick  red  and  spotted  with  grey  ;  the  flesh  is  melting  and 
perfumed,  and  the  fruit  is  usually  ripe  about  the  middle  of  August. 


In  Wurtemberg  this  Pear  grows  strongly  as  au  orchard  tree,  and 
there  the  fruit  is  used  tor  drying,  cooking,  and  for  dessert. 

M.  Baltet. 

Adventitious  or  Air  Boots  on  the  Vine.— These  are  so  . 
called  from  being  produced  on  the  stem,  and  being  suspended  in  the 
air  like  so  many  threads.  They  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  true 
roots,  and  only  require  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  soil  to 
become  such.  These  air.roots  are  sometimes  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion from  every  part  of  the  stem,  frequently  attaining  1  ft.  or 
more  in  length,  and  so  give  the  Vine  a  strange  appearance.  There 
is  no  particular  harm  in  them  pei-  se,  but  their  presence  betokens  a 
want  of  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  true  roots  running  naturally 
in  the  soil.  Thoy  are  a  sign  of  bad  health,  and  are  frequently  the 
precursors  of  shanking  ;  they  give  evidence  that  the  proper  roots  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  great  demands  of  a  large  expanse  of 
foliage,  &o.,  and  that,  aided  by  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  within  the 
house,  Nature  is  trying  to  supply  this  want.  Close  warmth  and 
moisture  will  induce  the  formation  of  such  roots  from  Vine  stems  at 
any  time;  but  it  the  true  roots  in  a  border  be  in  a  perfectly  congenial 
condition,  no  air  or  adventitious  roots  will  be  produced  in  any  ordi- 
nary well-managed  Vinery ;  they  are,  in  short,  the  result  mainly  of 
the  roots  being  in  a  cold,  wet  border.  To  prevent  their  formation,  or 
to  recover  Vines  subject  to  this  evil,  the  amelioration  of  the  borders 
must  be  seen  to.  Some  varieties  of  Vines,  such  as  those  of  the  Fron- 
tignan  class,  being  of  a  more  tender  constitution,  are  more  subject  to 
the  formation  of  air.roots  than  others.  When  they  are  produced 
they  need  not  be  cut  off,  except  for  appearance  sake,  for  they  will 
wither  up  and  die  as  the  wood  ripens. — "  Florist." 


Vegetation  of  the  Miocene  Period.— The  accompanying 
enoraving  represents  a  landscape  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
exfsted  at  the  period  of  the  Miocene  or  middle  Tertiary  formation. 
Judging  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  fossil  plants,  this  was  the  great 
epoch  for  the  development  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  as  many  as  a 
hundred  and  eight-five  species  of  these  having  been  found  in  the 
Miocene  formation.  Among  Cryptogams,  Lichens  have  as  yet  only 
been  observed  in  Baltic  amber  and  on  lignites  of  the  Miocene  age  j 
in  the  same  amber  are  preserved  nearly  all  the  fossil  Mosses  and 
Liverworts  that  are  known.  Coniferous  forests  entered  largely  into 
the  flora  of  this  period  ;  and  the  amber  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  was  originally  a  resinous  exudation  from  some  of  these 
Coniferous  trees,  which  were  probably  near  allies  of  the  Thujas  and 
Cypresses  of  recent  Canadian  and  Asiatic  forests.  Besides  the 
Conifers,  large  forests  of  Oak,  Ash,  Birch,  Beech,  and  Willow  existed 
in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  towards  the  close  of  the_  Tertiary 
period.  The  remains  of  species  of  Salisburia  and  Liriodendrou 
(Tulip.tree)  are  found  in  Italy,  the  recent  analogues  of  stems  occur, 
ring  in  Japan  and  North  America,  and  Liriodendrons  being  also  repre- 
sented  in  China  by  an  at  present  undescribed  species  which  seems  to 
be  a  native  of  the  Kiu-Kiang  hills.  The  flora  beneath  the  trees  con. 
sisted  largely  of  Primnlaceaj,  Craasulace86,Scrophnlariaee8B,  Bricaceas, 
&c. :  while  Honeysuckles  climbed  up  the  trees  or  formed  bushes,  and 
Loranthace^  of  different  species  were  parasitic  on  the  trunks  and 
branches.  The  researches  of  Prof.  Heer  have  done  very  much  to 
elucidate  the  European  flora  of  the  Miocene  period,  and  should  be 
consulted  by  any  one  anxious  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 
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THE    GARDEN-CRAFT   OF   SHAKESPEARE. 

Any  account  of  the  "  Plant-lore  of  Shakespeare"  would  be  very 
incomplete,  if  it  did  not  include  his  "  Garden-craft."  There  are  a 
great  many  passages  scattered  throughout  his  works,  some  of 
them  among  the  most  beautiful  that  he  ever  wrote,  in  which 
no  particular  tree,  herb,  or  flower  is  mentioned  by  name,  but 
which  show  his  intimate  knowledge  of  plants  and  gardening, 
and  his  great  affection  for  them.  It  is  from  these  passages, 
even  more  than  from  the  passages  I  have  already  qvioted  in 
which  particular  flowers  are  named,  that  we  learn  how 
thoroughly  his  early  country  life  had  permanently  marked  his 
character,  and  how  his  whole  spirit  was  most  naturally  coloured 
by  it.  Numberless  allusions  to  flowers  and  their  culture 
prove  that  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  were  spent  in  the 
country,  and  that  as  he  passed  through  the  parks,  fields,  and 
lanes  of  his  native  country,  or  spent  pleasant  days  in  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards  of  the  manor-houses  and  farm-houses  of 
the  neighbourhood,  his  eyes  and  ears  were  open  to  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  healthy  country  life,  and  he  was,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  laying  up  in  his  memory  a  goodly  store  of 
pleasant  pictures  and  homely  country  talk,  to  be  introduced 
in  his  own  wonderful  way  in  tragedies  and  comedies,  which, 
while  often  professedly  treating  of  very  different  times  and 
countries,  have  really  given  us  some  of  the  most  faithful 
pictures  of  the  country  life  of  the  Englishman  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  drawn  with  all  the  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity that  can  only  come  from  a  real  love  of  the  sub- 
ject. "  Flowers  I  noted,"  is  his  own  account  of  himself 
(Sonnet  99),  and  with  what  love  he  noted  them,  and  with 
what  careful  fidelity  he  wrote  of  them,  is  shown  in  every 
play  he  published,  and  almost  in  every  act  and  every  scene. 
And  what  I  said  of  his  notices  of  particular  flowers  is  still 
more  true  of  his  general  descriptions — that  they  are  never 
laboured,  or  introduced  as  for  a  purpose,  but  that  each  passage 
is  the  simple  utterance  of  his  ingrained  love  of  the  country,  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  keen,  observant  eye,  joined  to  a  great 
power  of  faithful  description,  and  an  unlimited  command  of 
the  fittest  language.  It  is  this  vividness  and  freshness  that 
give  such  a  reality  to  all  Shakespeare's  notices  of  country  life, 
and  which  make  them  such  pleasant  reading  to  all  lovers  of 
plants  and  gardening.  These  notices  of  the  "  Garden-craft  of 
Shakespeare,"  I  now  proceed  to  quote ;  but  my  quotations  in 
this  part  will  be  made  under  a  different  plan  to  that  which  I 
adopted  in  the  aocoLint  of  his  "  Plant-lore."  I  shall  not  here 
think  it  necessary  to  quote  all  the  passages  in  which  he  men- 
tions different  objects  of  country  life,  but  I  shall  content 
myself  with  such  passages  as  throw  light  on  his  knowledge  of 
horticulture,  and  which,  to  some  extent,  illustrate  the  horticul- 
ture of  his  day,  and  these  passages  I  must  arrange  under  a 
few  general  heads.  In  this  way  the  second  part  of  my  sub- 
ject will  be  very  much  shorter  than  my  first,  but  I  have  good 
reasons  for  hoping  that  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
long  account  of  "  The  Plant-lore  of  Shakespeare,"  will  be 
equally  interested  in  the  shorter  account  of  his  "  Garden-craft," 
and  will  acknowledge  that  the  one  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out the  other.  I  commence  with  those  passages  which  treat 
generally  of — 

I.— Flowers,  Blossoms,  and  Buds. 

(1)  Quiclcly.        Fairiea  use  flowers  for  their  cliaractery. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.,  sc.  5. 

(2)  Oheron.    Slie  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 

With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometimes  in  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  lilse  round  and  orient  pearls. 
Stood  now  mthin  the  pretty  fiow'rets'  eyes. 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dremii,  act  W ,  sc.  1. 

(3)  Oaunt,    Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians ; 

The  Grass  whereon  thou  tread' st,  the  presence  strewed ; 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies. 

Bicliard  II.,  act  i.,  sc.  3. 

(4)  Katharine.  When  I  am  dead,  good  wench, 

Let  me  be  used  with  honour  ;  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave. 

Henry  VIII.,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 


(5)  Ophelia  (si^igs). 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow 
Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers, 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go 
With  true-lo7e  showers. 

Samlet,  act  iv., 

(6)  Queen.    While's  yet  the  dew's  on  ground,  gather  those  flower 

Gymheline,  act  i., 

(7)  Song.       Hark !  hark  !  the  lark  at  Heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  rise 
His  steeds  to  water  on  those  springs 
On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies. 

Ihid;  act  ii., 

(S)  Arviragus.  With  fairest  flowers. 

While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grrive. 

Ibid.,  act.  iv., 
(9)  Belarius. 

Here's  a  few  flowers ;  but  about  midnight,  more  ; 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night 
Are  strewings  fitted  for  graves.    Upon  their  faces, 
Tou  were  as  flowers,  now  withered  :   even  so 
These  herblets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strew. 


so.  5. 

'S. 

so.  0. 

so.  4. 


lUd. 


(10)  Juliet.    This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 

May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 

Bomeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  so.  2. 

(11)  Titania.    An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer-buds. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  ii.,  so.  2. 
(13)  Friar  Laurence. 

I  must  up- fill  this  Osier  cage  of  ours 

With  baleful  weeds  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 

The  earth  that's  Nature's  mother  is  her  tomb  ; 

What  is  her  burying  grave  that  is  her  womb. 

And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 

We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find. 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 

None  but  for  some  and  yet  all  diff'erent. 

0,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities  : 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 

Nor  aught  so  good  but  strain'd  from  that  fair  use 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  : 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ; 

And  vice's  sometimes  by  action  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 

Poison  hath  residence  and  medicine  power  : 

For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each  part  ; 

Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  mth  the  heart. 

Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 

In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace  and  rude  mil ; 

And  where  the  worser  is  predominant. 

Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii ,  sc.  3. 

(13)  lago.    Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun. 

Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe. 

Otiiello,  act  ii.,  sc.  3. 

(14)  Dumain,        Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air ; 
'Xhrough  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  can  passage  find. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

(15)  Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gathered  in  their  prime 
Hot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

(16)  The  flowers  are  sweet,  the  colours  fresh  and  trim. 
But  true  sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 

Ibid. 

(17)  Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May. 

Sonnet  IS. 

(18)  With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare. 
That  Heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

Sonnet  21. 

(19)  The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sw^et. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; 

But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 

The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity  : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds — 
LiUes  that  fester  smeU  far  worse  than  weeds. 

Sonnet  94. 

(20)  Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew. 

Sonnet  98. 
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"  Of  all  the  vain  assumptions  of  these  coxcombical  times, 
that  which  arrogates  the  pre-eminence  in  the  true  science  of 
gardening  is  the  vainest.  True,  our  conservatories  are  full  of 
the  choicest  plants  from  every  clime  :  we  ripen  the  Grape  and 
the  Pine-apple  with  an  art  unknown  before,  and  even  the 
Mango,  the  Mangosteen,  and  the  Guava  are  made  to  yield  their 
matured  fruits ;  but  the  real  beauty  and  poetry  of  a  garden 
.are  lost  in  our  efforts  after  rarity,  and  strangeness,  and 
variety."  So,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  wrote  the  author  of 
"  The  Poetry  of  Gardening,"  a  pleasant  though  somewhat 
fantastic  essay,  first  published  in  the  "  Carthusian,"  and  after- 
wards I'e-published  in  Murray's  "  Reading  ior  the  Kail,"  in 
company  with  an  excellent  article  from  the  "  Quarterly  "  by  the 
same  author  under  the  title  of  "The  Flower  Garden;"  and  I 
quote  it  because  this  "  vain  assumption  "  is  probably  stronger 
and  more  wide-spread  now  than  when  that  article  was  written. 
We  often  hear  and  read  accounts  of  modern  gardening  in  which 
it  is  coolly  assumed,  and  almost  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
science  of  horticulture,  and  almost  the  love  of  flowers,  is  a 
product  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  love  of  flowers  is 
no  new  taste  in  Englishmen,  and  the  science  of  horticulture  is 
in  no  way  a  modern  accomplishment.  We  have  made  large 
progress  in  botanical  science  during  the  present  century,  and 
our  easy  communications  with  the  whole  habitable  globe  have 
brought  to  us  thousands  of  new  and  beautiful  plants  in  end- 
less varieties  ;  and  we  have  many  helps  in  gardening  that  were 
quite  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  Yet  there  were  brave  old 
gardeners  in  our  forefathers'  times,  and  a  very  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  will  show  that 
in  Shakespeare's  time  there  was  a  most  healthy  and  manly 
love  of  flowers  for  their  own  sake,  and  great  industry  and 
much  practical  skill  in  gardening.  We  might,  indeed,  go  much 
further  back  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  still  iind  the 
same  love  and  the  same  skill.  We  have  long  lists  of 
plants  grown  in  times  before  the  Conquest,  with  treatises 
on  gardening  in  which  there  is  much  that  is  absurd,  but  which 
mark  a  practical  experience  in  the  art,  and  which  show  also 
that  the  gardens  of  those  days  were  by  no  means  ill-furnished 
either  with  fruit  or  flowers.  Coming  a  little  later,  Chaucer 
takes  every  opportunity  to  speak  with  a  most  loving  affection 
of  flowers,  both  wild  and  cultivated ;  and  Spenser's  poems 
show  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  and  a  warm 
admiration  for  them.  Then  in  Shakespeare's  time  we  have 
full  records  of  the  gardens  and  gardening  which  must  have 
often  met  his  eye,  and  we  find  that  they  were  not  confined  to 
a  few  fine  places  here  and  there,  but  that  good  gardens  were 
the  necessary  adjunct  to  every  country  house,  and  that  they 
were  cultivated  with  a  zeal  and  a  skill  that  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  gardener  of  our  own  day.  In  Harrison's  description 
of  "Englandin  Shakespeare's  Youth,"  recently  published  bythe 
new  Shakespeare  Society,  we  find  that  Harrison  himself, 
though  only  a  poor  country  parson,  "  took  pains  with  his 
garden,  in  which,  though  its  area  covered  but  300  ft.  of  ground, 
there  was  '  a  simple  '  for  each  foot  of  ground,  no  one  of  them 
being  common  or  usually  to  be  had"  ("  Edinburgh  Keview," 
July,  1877).  About  the  same  time  Gerarde's  Catalogues  show 
that  he  grew  in  his  London  garden  more  than  a  thousand 
species  of  hardy  plants,  and  Lord  Bacon's  famous  "  Essay  on 
Gardens  "  not  only  shows  what  a  grand  idea  of  gardening  he 
had  himself,  but  also  that  this  idea  was  no  Utopian  idea, 
but  one  that  sprung  from  personal  acquaintance  with  stately 
gardens,  and  from  an  innate  love  of  gardens  and  flowers. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  but  a  little  later,  we  come  to  the 
celebrated  "  John  Parkinson,  Apothecary  of  London,  the 
King's  Herbarist,"  whose  "  Paradisus  Terrestris,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1629,  is  indeed  "  a  choise  garden  of  all  sorts  of 
rarest  fiowers."  His  collection  of  plants  would  even  now  be 
considered  an  excellent  collection,  if  it  could  be  brought  to- 
gether, while  his  descriptions  and  cultural  advice  show  him  to 
have  been  a  thorough  practical  gardener,  who  spoke  of  plants 
and  gardens  from  the  experience  of  long-continued  hard 
work  amongst  them.  And  cotemporary  with  him  was  Milton, 
whose  numerous  descriptions  of  flowers  are  nearly  all  of  culti- 
vated plants,  as  he  must  have  often  seen  them  in  English 
gardens. 

And  so  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  passages 
quoted  above  in  which  Shakespeare  speaks  so  lovingly  and 


tenderly  of  his  favourite  flowers,  these  expressions  are  not  to 
be  put  down  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  but  that  he  was  faith- 
fully describing  what  ho  daily  saw  or  might  have  seen,  and 
what  no  doubt  he  watched  with  that  carefulness  and  exactness 
which  could  only  exist  in  conjunction  with  a  real  affection  for 
the  objects  on  which  he  gazed,"  the  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers," 
"  the  pretty  flow'rets,"  "  the  sweet  flowers,"  "  the  beauteous 
flowers,"  "  the  sweet  summer  buds,"  "  the  blossoms  passing 
fair,"  "the  darling  buds  of  May."  H.  N.  Ellacombe. 


Pood  Eieform. — I  hear  something  of  the  projected  egtablishment 
of  a  "Dietetic  Reform  Club,"  with  a  view  of  affording  dining  aocotn. 
modatiou  to  vegetarians  visiting  London.  The  promoters  of  the 
mofement  would  do  better,  I  fancy,  could  they  open  a  few  good 
vegetarian  restaurants  in  the  metropolis,  open  to  all  and  sundry.  I 
am  not  wedded  fanatically  to  the  doctrine  of  wholly  abstaining  from 
animal  food  j  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  most  English  people, 
taking  one  month  with  another,  eat  a  great  deal  more  meat  than  is 
good  for  them.  But  where  are  yon  to  get  a  succulent  vegetarian 
dinner  ?  It  you  try  the  system  in  your  own  house  (not  constraining 
other  people  to  follow  your  example),  the  cook,  after  a  few  days,  gives 
warning,  as  " not  been  used  to  them  outlandish  ways;"  and  your 
family,  wnile  scornfully  suffering  you  to  go  your  own  way,  secretly 
opine  that  you  are  either  out  of  temper  or  growing  stingy,  or  going 
mad. — G.  A.  S.,  in  "  Illustrated  London  News." — [This  is  too  true,  one 
pities  a  vegetarian  who  has  to  exist  away  from  his  garden  ;  and  in 
any  town  that  we  know  of  food  reform  has  little  chance  till 
garden  food  is  good,  fresh,  and  varied,  and  is  as  easily  obtained  as 
bread  or  beer.] 

Poisonous  Honey. — An  accident  which  a  short  time  since 
befell  the  war  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  News "  in  Armenia, 
recalls  the  fact,  long  known  but  generally  forgotten,  that  honey 
sometimes  possesses  virulently  poisonous  properties.  In  this  case 
the  correspondent  having  drunk  some  water  sweetened  with  honey 
was  shortly  afterwards  seized  with  headache,  vomiting,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  temporary  blindness,  followed  by  a  cataleptic  state 
that  appeared  to  bring  him  to  the  verge  of  death.  Suspicion  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  fell  upon  an  innkeeper  and  he  was  arrested,  but  an 
examination  of  his  honey,  which  was  from  the  Batoum  valley,  where 
Hemlock  and  Henbane  grow  abundantly,  revealed  the  source  of  the 
injury.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  incident  occurred  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  spot  where  more  than  2000  years  ago  a  similar  acci. 
dent,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  happened  to  the  "  ten  thousand  "  during 
their  celebrated  retreat.  Xenophon  says  that  two  marches  from 
Trebizonde  the  Greeks  encamped  in  some  villages  that  had  been 
abandoned,  where  there  were  a  great  number  of  beehives.  All  the 
soldiers  who  ate  of  the  honey  suffered  from  delirium,  vomiting,  purg. 
ing,  and  inability  to  stand.  Those  who  ate  but  little  appeared  in. 
toxicated,  whilst  of  those  who  ate  more  some  were  raving  and  others 
seemed  to  be  dying.  The  soldiers  lay  on  the  ground  as  after  a 
defeat,  and  a  similar  consternation  reigned.  None  died,  however, 
the  principal  effects  passing  off  next  day,  though  three  or  four  days 
afterwards  the  sufferers  had  the  appearance  of  sick  people  who  had 
used  a  violent  remedy.  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  other  authors  also 
mention  poisonous  honey.  Pliny  attributes  the  poisonous  properties 
of  one  honey  from  this  district  to  the  bees  frequenting  a  plant  fatal 
to  the  beasts  of  burden  and  to  goats  in  particular,  which  he  calls 
Aegolethron,  or  Goat's-death,  a  plant  that  (according  to  the  "  Phar. 
maoeutical  Journal ")  has  been  identified  with  Azalea  pontioa. 


Protecting  Kiver-sides. — Willows  luxuriate  in  the  immeiiiate  vicinity  oJ 
water:  they  throw  out  thick  matted  roots  in  abundance,  which  protect  the 
bank,  while  the  annual  cuttings  of  the  wood  will  in  most  instances  be  equal  to 
the  heritable  value  of  the  land  they  occupy.  There  are  many  instances  to  be 
met  with  where  much  valuable  land  ia  lost  through  neglect,  and  landowners 
and  tenants  would  not  only  be  adding  countless  and  varied  charms  to  the  land- 
scape, but  improving  and  enriching  the  district,  were  proper  attention  be- 
stowed to  the  utilising  of  river-sides.  That  river-sides  can  be  utilized  to  return 
a  fair  remunerative  rent  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact  it  we  calculate  that,  accord- 
ing to  awriter  in  the  "  Journal  of  Forestry,"  6000  tons  of  Willows  are  annually 
imported  and  sold  in  the  English  market  at  £5  IDs.  per  ton.  Surely  British 
economy  can  compete  with  foreign  industry,  and  the  £33,000  worth  of  Willows 
annually  brought  from  Holland  and  France  successfully  cultivated  at  home. 
Willow  is  easily  propagated,  and  requires  little  or  no  attention  either  in  plant- 
ing or  after  treatment.  Black  Willow  or  "  Sallow  "  forms  an  excellent  hedge 
planted  along  the  verge  of  rivers,  and  beyond  the  cost  of  planting  is  attended 
with  no  expense. 
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HBLIANTHUS  AKGOPHYLLUS. 
Less  remarkable  for  the  dimensions  of  its  flower-heads  than 
the  common  Sunflower  and  its  varieties,  the  Helianthus 
argophyllus  possesses  several  advantages  over  these  plants, 
in  the  greater  abundance  of  its  capitules,  its  more  graceful 
habit  of  growth,  and  in  the  silvery  grey  colour  of  its  foliage. 
It  usually  grows  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  branches  to  the 
very  base,  the  branches  themselves  being  much  ramified — an 
arrangement  which  ensures  an  abundant  supply  of  flower-heads. 
These  are  about  3  in.  across,  the  ray-florets  being  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  the  disc  of  a  biackish-purple.  The  whole 
is  densely  clothed  with  a  soft  grey  pubescence,  especially  the 
younger  branches,  which  gives  it  a  silvery  aspect  to  which  its 
specific  names  alludes.     There  is,  however,  often  considerable 


The  Si'ivery  Sunflower  (3clianthus  argophjllus). 

variation  in  this  feature  among  the  seedlings,  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  save  seed  only  from  those  plants  which  exhibit 
the  silvery  pubescence  in  a  marked  degree.  In  situations 
where  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  allow  the  plant  to  attain  its  full 
height,  it  may  be  kept  dwarf  by  stopping  the  leading  shoots. 
This  species  and  the  equally  interesting  H.  cucumerifolius  of 
more  recent  introduction  from  the  same  region  (Texas)  are  well 
suited  for  small  gardens  where  the  coarser  species  would  be 
out  of  place.  \V.  T. 
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Brngmansias  Planted  Out.— These  are  exceedingly  effective  when  planted 
out-ot-doors  in  summer,  cr  plunged  in  pots  so  that  the  roots  can  find  egress. 
The  large  drooping  blossoms  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  make  effective 
Objects  in  sub-tropical  gardens.  'Well-estabUshed  plants  headed  in  closely  wiU 
improve  every  year.— Jambs  Gboom,  Henham. 


THE    ST.   JOHN'S-WORTS, 

WITH  A  COLOUIIED  I'IGURE  OF  HYPEEICUM  PATULUM. 
Several  of  the  St.  John'a-worts  are  very  beautiful,  especially  when 
set  off  by  the  dark  foliage  of  other  shrubs.  The  genua  Hypericum 
13  a  very  large  one,  and  it  has  a  very  wide  area  of  distribution, 
occurring  in  Arctic,  temperate,  and  sub-tropical  regions,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  most  tropical  countrieg.  Upwards  of  150  species  are 
known,  and  they  are  chiefly  spread  over  temperate  Europe  and  Asia, 
a  few  extending  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Nearly  a  score  of  species 
are  foand  in  the  mountains  of  India,  being  spc  ead  over  the  Himalajan 
range  and  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  and  two  are  abundant  in 
Ceylon.  Six  or  eight  species  have  been  collected  in  the  mountains 
of  tropical  Africa,  two  or  three  of  which  extend  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  oue  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  H.  japonioum  and  gra. 
mineum,  both  widely  dispersed  species,  are  abundant  in  New  Zealand 
and  the  eastern  side  of  Australia.  In  America  St.  John's-worta 
abound  in  certain  parts,  from  Canada  southward  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico  and  South  America  to  Chili.  And  in  all  these 
distant  regions  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  for  although  the 
foliage  of  different  species  is  very  diverse,  they  possess  in  common 
an  unmistakable  family  likeness.  With  few  exceptions  the  flowers 
aie  yellow,  but  those  of  H.  virginicnm  are  tinged  with  pink,  accord, 
ing  to  Dr.  A.  Gray's  description,  or  quite  red,  as  6gured  in  Andrewa'a 
"  Botanists'  Repository."  There  are  also  some  white-flowered  speciea, 
as  I  learn  from  Bentham  and  Hooker's  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  which 
I  suspect  are  South  American,  but  I  have  no  hooka  at  hand  to  clear 
up  this  point.  There  is  also  one  Indian  species  described  aa  having 
large  white  flowers  which  turn  yellow.  None  of  the  South  American 
species  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  European  gardens. 
They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  foliage  they 
display.  Some  of  them  resemble  Heaths ;  others  are  more  like 
Junipers  ;  and  H.  connatum  has  connate  leaves  like  the  Yellow-wort, 
Chlora  perfoliaca,  but  they  are  conspicuously  veined  and  coriaceous. 
The  genus  is  represented  by  nine  indigenous  speciea  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  two  or  three  others  are  more  or  less  perfectly  naturalized; 
amongat  them  are  some  that  rank  with  the  moat  ornamental,  and  are 
included  in  the  following  selection.  Although  upwards  of  fifty  speciea 
have  been  introduced  and  cultivated  at  different  times,  there  ia  too 
much  sameness  in  their  general  character  to  admit  many  of  them  in 
an  ordinary  garden.  All  the  speciea  are  herbs,  or  shrubs  of  small 
size,  with  opposite,  undivided  leaves,  commonly  covered  with  trans, 
parent  glanda  or  black  glandular  dota.  The  stamens  in  nearly  all 
the  species  are  very  numerous  and  conspicuous,  and  united  in  three 
or  five  tufta,  and  the  three  or  five  atyles  afford  distinctive  characters 
of  the  species. 

Spreading  St.  John's-wort  (Hypericum  patulum — Thun. 
berg). — This  tine  species  was  discovered  by  Thunberg,  in  Japan, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  but  it'was  first  introduced  into  this  country  about 
twelve  years  ago.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  from  Japan  by  the  unfortu. 
nate  Richard  Oldham,  one  of  my  most  esteemed  asaociatea  during  my 
early  days  at  Kew,  who,  after  a  year  or  two's  succeaafnl  collecting, 
fell  a  victim  to  dysentery.  Being  cut  off  ao  young,  there  ia  little  in 
onr  gardens  to  keep  his  name  alive  ;  and  it  ia,  therefore,  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  able  to  put  it  on  record  here  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  living  plants  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  him. 
This  plant,  on  the  authority  of  Thnnberg,  was  commonly  cultivated 
in  Japanese  gardens  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  he  also  observed  it 
growing  wild.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  Japan,  being  common  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
between  3000  ft.  and  7000  ft.,  whence  a  small-flowered  variety  was 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  Messrs. 
Whitley,  Brame,  &  Milne,  of  the  Fulham  Nursery.  This  was  figured 
in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  2375,  under  the  name  of  H.  uralum. 
Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  in  itawide  range  thia  speciea  preaenta 
conaiderable  variation,  and  aome  of  the  varietiea  are  less  ornamental 
than  the  one  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  figure.  It  ia  a  abrub 
from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  spreading  branches,  the  younger  ones 
having  a  red  bark,  and  the  petals  are  twice  aa  long  as  the  stamens. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  its  other  characters,  but  in  the  descriptions 
of  other  species,  this  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  compariaona.  Its 
flowering  season  is  September  and  October,  and  ita  hardiness  seems 
to  be  undisputed. 

Hooker's  St.  John's-wort  (H.  Hookerianum — Wight  and 
Arnott ;  H.  oblongifolium — Hooker,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4949). — Thia  is 
closely  allied  to  H.  patulum  in  floral  characters,  but  it  ia  of  larger 
dimensiona  in  all  its  parts.  It  forms  a  shrub  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  \^ith 
reddish. brown  branches,  and  leaves,  in  luxuriant  specimena,  3  in.  to 
4  in.  long,  and  the  flowera  are  upwards  of  2  in.  in  diameter.  A 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Northern  India,  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
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at  from  8000  ft.  to  12,000  ft.,  and  Khasia  at  from  4000  ft.  to  6000  ft., 
also  in  theNilghiri  Mountaing.  It  was  introduced  in  1823,  but  it  is 
now  very  rare,  if  it  still  exist  in  English  gardens.  It  ia  described 
as  a  truly  lovely  hardy  shrub. 

Nodding  St.  John's-wort  (H.  cernuum — Roxburgh ;  H. 
speciosnm — Wallioh). — A  shrubby  speoiea,  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  1  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  white  eventually  yellowish 
flowers,  2  in.  in  diameter,  in  terminal  clusters  of  three  to  five.  It  is 
a  native  of  western  temperate  Himalaya,  from  Kumaon  to  Sirmour, 
at  from  5000  ft.  to  7000  ft.     Not  introduced. 

Nepaul  St.  John's-wort  (H.  nepalenae — Choisy). — A  trailing 
plant,  with  slender,  weak  stems  ;  leaves  less  than  1  in.  long,  and 
small  flowf  rs.  Not  particularly  ornamental,  but  very  hardy,  inhabit. 
ing  the  Himalaya  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of  from  10,000  ft.  to 
12,000  ft.     lutroduced  in  1826. 

Kalm's  St.  John's-wort  (H.  Kalmianum). — A  North  American 
dwarf,  shrubby  species,  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  about  IJ  in. 
long,  and  numerous  flowers  about  }  in.  across.  The  stamens  are  very 
numerous,  as  long  as  the  petals,  and  scarcely  united  at  the  base,  and 
it  has  five  styles  ;  the  petals  are  narrow  and  do  not  overlap  each 
other,  as  in  the  foregoing  species.  H.  prolificum  is  closely  allied, 
differing  mainly  in  its  broader  foliage.  Both  were  introduced  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  do  not  present  any  remarkably 
ornamental  features. 

Fetid  St.  John's-wort. — -This  is  the  shrubby  species  commonly 
met  with  in  English  gardens,  and  deserving  of  notice  for  its  hardi- 
ness, capability  of  flourishing  in  almost  any  soil,  and  for  its  long 
flowering  season,  often  remaining  in  bloom  till  the  end  of  October. 
It  is  a  much.branched  shrub,  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  having  oblong-Ian. 
ceolate,  obtuse  leaves,  about  2  in.  long,  and  yellow  flowers  IJ  in. 
in.  diameter,  borne  in  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  The 
leaves  emit  a  peculiar  goat-like  odour  when  crushed,  and  the  flowers 
of  this  species  are  easily  recognised  by  the  three  very  long  styles, 
which  project  considerably  beyond  the  stamens.  A  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  introduced  in  IGiO.     It  grows  well  in  partial  shade. 

Tutsan  (H.  Androssmum). — This  native  species  deserves  men. 
tion  on  account  of  the  agreeable  odour  exhaled  by  its  leaves  when 
dried,  which  they  retain  for  years  if  kept  in  a  book.  It  is  very 
similar,  if  not  identical,  with  coumarin,  the  fragrant  principle  of  the 
Tonquin  Bean,  Fenugreek,  and  some  other  plants.  A  native  of 
hedgerows  and  woods  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.  The  leaves 
are  2  in.  to  4  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  the  flowers  relatively  small. 
In  Sussex  it  bears  the  popular  name  of  Sweet  Amber.  The  name 
Tutsan  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  toute  saine,  which 
might  be  rendered  7ieaJ.aU.  Formerly  the  leaves  were  applied  to 
open  wounds. 

Kose  of  Sharon  or  Aaron's  Beard  (H.  calyeinum). — In  its 
way,  this  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  genus,  as  it  is  an  admirable 
plant  for  clothing  shaded  or  partly  shaded  banks  and  woods.  More- 
over, its  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species,  being 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  yellow,  con- 
trasting well  with  the  large,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves.  It  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  it  is  a  prostrate  almost  evergreen 
shrub,  because  it  is  the  species  most  commonly  seen  in  gardens,  a 
distinction  it  fully  merits.  A  native  of  South-eastern  Europe,  now 
established  in  a  wild  state  in  many  parts  of  these  islands. 

Elegant  St.  John's-wort  (H.  pulohrum). — An  herbaceous 
species,  and  one  of  thq  prettiest  of  our  native  plants,  growing  in 
dry  copses  and  on  heaths  and  commons.  Its  slender,  flexible  stems 
rise  to  a  height  of  1  ft.  to  2  ft.,  and  are  clothed  with  small,  cordate, 
obtuse  leaves,  and  terminate  in  many-flowered  panicles.  The  flowers 
are  from  i  in.  to  J  in.  in  diameter,  yellow  tinged  with  red,  and  the 
petals  bordered  with  black  glands ;  the  anthers  also  are  red.  Said 
to  be  the  badge  of  the  McKinnons.  It  is  very  widely  dispersed  in 
Europe  northward  into  the  Arctic  regions. 

Woolly  St.  John's-wort  (H.  Elodes). — A  pretty  native  plant 
for  the  banks  of  pools  and  lakes.  It  has  short  stems,  clothed  with 
roundish,  woolly  leaves.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  are  small,  but  the 
red  glandular  dots  on  the  caly  x  give  them  an  attractive  appearance. 
This  and  the  next  differ  from  all  the  others  in  having  from  nine  to 
fifteen  stamens  only. 

Red-flowered  St.  John's-wort  (H.  virginianum — Andrews, 
Bot.  Rep.,  t.  552). — At  first  sight  this  plant,  as  figured  by  Andrews, 
reminds  one  more  of  a  Boronia  than  a  Hypericum.  A  hardy,  herba- 
ceous plant  resembling  the  last  in  habit,  and  interesting  on  account 
of  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  but  not  particularly  showy,  as  "  the 
flowers  are  of  short  duration,  and  only  a  few  are  open  at  the  same 
time."  A  native  of  North  America  from  Canada  southwards ;  intro- 
duoed  into  England  by  a  Mr.  Lyons  in  1810.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


ANNUAL  MESBMBEYANTHEMUMS. 
Such  a  long  -  winded  name  as  Mesembryauthemnm  for  an  an. 
nual  almost  alarms  one,  and  that,  too,  belonging  to  our  common 
Ice.plant  (M.  crystallinum),  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  representa- 
tion, a  plant  grown  in  most  large  gardens  tor  garnishing  purposes  ;  it 
is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  pot  plant,  bnt  it  is  most  effective  when 
planted  out  on  rookwork,  or  better  still,  ou  some  old  terrace  wall,  if 
such  exists,  allowing  it  to  fall  over  its  face.  It  will  grow  from  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  in  a  season,  and  on  warm  days  has  a  cool  and  refreshing  look. 
Its  flowers  are  unimportant  compared  with  the  crystal-bespangled 
stems  and  foliage,  and  the  richer  the  ground  the  greater  the  crystal 
development.     Seeds  of  it  should  be  sown  in  heat  in  March.     There 


Ice-plant  (\Iesembryanthemum  crystallinum). 

are  two  varieties  of  it,  one  with  red  and  the  other  with  white  flowers. 
I  may  add  that  this  is  not  the  Ice-plant  of  cottage  windows  ;  that  is 
a  perennial  named  M.  cordifolium.  M.  pomeridianum  is  a  strong-grow- 
ing species,  with  broad,  spathulate  foliage  and  large,  purple  and  rose 
coloured  flowers.  As  its  specific  name  indicates,  it  flowers  in  the  after, 
noon.  It  is  not  so  common  a  kind  as  the  last,  but  it  well  deserves  a 
place  on  a  south  border.  M.  tricolor  is  perhaps  the  most  showy  of  the 
annual  Mesembryanthemums ;  it  is  a  neat  plant  with  cylindrical  foliage, 
and  is  not  a  creeper  ;  it  grows  6  in.  or  8  in.  wide  and  4  in.  or  6  in.  in 
height ;  of  its  flowers,  which  are  abundant,  some  are  purple  and  the 
others  rose,  the  result  being  a  good  contrast ;  this  species  should  be 
sown  in  a  sandy  soil  in  the  open  garden  about  the  end  of  April,  as  it 
dislikes  transplantation,  and  it  lasts  longer  in  the  ground  than  in  a 
pot.  M.  pinnatifidnm  is  a  pretty  little  plant  which  has  the  habit  of 
M.  crystallinum,  but  is  not  so  rampant  a  grower ;  the  foliage  is  semi. 
pinnate,  and  the  flowers  small  and  red  in  colour.     M.  anatomicnm  ia 
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another  kind,  curious  rather  than  showy  ;  it  is  not  generally  grown 
as  an  annual,  but  it  doea  best  treated  in  that  way  ;  it  creeps  on  the 
ground,  and  seems  to  get  rid  of  its  epidermis  as  quickly  as  possible, 
a  circumstance  which  gives  it  the  -appearanca  of  a  skeleton.— 
J.  Cboucher,  Uammersmitli. 

Rose  Hedges.— Without  discussing  the  comparative  advantages 
of  budding  or  grafting  Roses,  or  of  growing  them  on  their  own 
roots,  it  is  sufScient  to  state  here  that  the  Rose  may  be  easily  pro- 
pagated both  by  division  and  cuttings,  and  when  extensive  planting 
is  resorted  to  for  furnishing  borders,  beds,  or  shrubberies,  either  plan 
may  be  adopted.  The  flowers  on  such  plants  may  not,  perhaps,  bo 
what  are  called  first-class,  but  it  costs  little  to  have  plenty  of  them, 
and  they  are  not  eo  very  inferior  after  all.  Tears  ago  we  divided 
many  hundreds  of  old  Rose  trees,  planting  them  in  good  soil,  and  all 
did  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  The  work  was  begun  in  October 
and  finished  in  November.  Tbe  plants  were  split  up  into  fragments 
with  a  bit  of  root  to  each,  and  planted  and  mulched  at  once  for  the 
winter.  A  large  number  of  plants  were  reserved  toforra^  a  Rose 
hedge;  these  were  shortened  back  very  little  at  pruning  time,  and 
were  planted  against  a  wire  fence,  on  to  which  they  were  spread  out 
and  tied,  and  they  now  form  a  hedge  which  produces  more  flowers 
than  all  the  Roses  in  the  place  do  together,  and  they  are  not  few. 
Our  collection  embraced  a  miscellaneous  variety,  but  for  hedge 
planting  it  is  beat  to  select  the  most  vigorous.growlng  kinds  and 
plant  tolerably  thick,  and  it  ia  better  if  the  hedge  be  not  allowed 
to  grow  more  than  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  unless  climbing  Roses  are  used  ; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  a  hedge  that  is  allowed  to  grow  pretty  much 
as  it  likes,  without  troubling  to  cut  or  train  much  of  it.  Ours  is 
clipped  off  in  February,  and  the  branches  are  spread  oat  here  and 
there,  or  layered  to  fill  up  gaps,  but  that  is  all.  In  making  Rose 
plantations,  too  much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  mulching  the 
roots  to  exclude  frost  in  winter.  Many  of  the  weaker  kinds  of  Roses, 
and  in  severe  winters  even  the  hardy  kinds,  often  perish,  particularly 
in  the  north  and  in  cold  districts,  if  not  mulched,  which  throughout 
the  cold  or  droughty  springs  seems  just  to  work  wonders.  Any  loose 
vegetable  refuse  will  do  for  the  purpose,  but  nothing  surpasses  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  laid  ou  thickly.— C,  in  the  "  Field." 


NOTES  MB  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Golden  Moneywort  (LysimachiaNummulariaaarea).— This  golden  variety 
of  the  old  Creeping  Jenny  will  be  welcome  everywhere  both  as  a  basket  plant 
and  to  plant  round  the  edges  of  window  boxes  or  on  rockwork.— B.  H. 

Acanthus  Candelahrnm— I  noticed  a  plant  o£  this  flowering  finely  ia  the 
herbaceous  department  at  Kew  the  other  day.  It  is  a  striking  background 
plant;  or  it  would  have  a  good  eflect  as  a  single  specimen  in  some  quiet  grassy 
nook.— K.  H. 

Helianthus  mnltiflorns  fl,-pl.— Looking  over  a  border  of  herbaceous 
plants  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  struck  with  the  rare  beauty  of  some  large  clumps 
of  this  Sunflower.  They  had  been  established  for  years,  and  had  thrown  up 
striking  heads  of  bloom.  These,  associated  with  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Anemone 
japonica  and  its  varieties,  Physostegia  imbricata,  and  some  of  the  Pompone 
Dahlias,  would  make  a  rare  display  till  late  in  autumn.  This  fine  Helianthus 
should  be  included  in  every  group  of  showy  perennials.— D. 

Primroses  and  Cowslips.— A  specimen  of  an  abnormal  floral  development 
found  by  Proe.  ll'Nab  at  Howth,  in  Ireland,  was  shown  to  the  Brirish  Associa- 
tion. It  consisted  of  a  Primrose  plant,  from  the  stem  of  which  grew  a  true 
Primrose  and  a  Cowslip  flower.  Accompanying  it  were  specimens  of  a  hybrid 
plant,  the  flowers  of  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  Cowslips  and  Primroses, 
and  the  object  of  displaying  them  with  the  abnormal  growth  was  to  suggest 
how  the  mutation  was  probably  occasioned. 

Bed-Straw  for  Carpeting  Ground.— A  few  years  ago  I  found  amongst 
some  odd  gatherings  from  Axe  Edge  a  few  tufts  of  Galium  saxatile,  with 
which  every  mountaineer  who  knows  anything  of  botany  is  familiar,  because  of 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  beards  and  carpets  of  snow-white  flowers  it  presents 
to  view  on  moora  and  mountains  in  the  later  days  of  summer.  These  tufts 
were,  with  other  things  of  the  kind,  planted  in  peat  and  forgotten.  They 
lived  and  grew,  and  one  of  the  results  is  to  prove  that  this  particular  Galium 
or  Bed-straw  :i3  a  valuable  surfacing  plant  for  bods  of  LiUums,  or  for  any 
purpose,  indeed,  for  which  a  close  green  Moss-like  growth  of  herbage  may  be 
required.  It  needs  a  peaty  or  gritty  soil,  and  apparently  starvation  is  good  for 
it  as  a  garden  plant,  for  when  thoroughly  starved  it  forms  a  very  close  mat- 
like  growth,  and  does  not  flower,  so  that  as  a  green  surfacing  it  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  bo  imagined.  In  a  border  here,  the  chief  occupants  of  which 
are  LUiastrams  and  hardy  Cyclamens,  this  Galium  saxatile  has  obtained  a 
bold,  and  forms  a  continuous  carpet  of  green,  and,  being  somewhat  starved, 
is  exceedingly  iloss-like  and  never  flowers.  Those  who  understand  the  use 
of  the  Mossy  Saxifrages,  small-leaved  Thymes,  and  Mints  for  surfacing, 
together  with  shades  of  green,  rich,  carpet  patterns,  are  advised  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  this  Bed-straw ;  but  it  is  peculiar  in  its  requirements,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  the  more  valuable,  as  it  may  come  in  well  where 
Other  equally  desirable  plants  would  do  no  good, — "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 


"  SCIENCE  "  AND  FLOWER  FERTILIZATION. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  know  most  about  the  fer. 
tilization  of  plants  will  be  least  inclined  to  agree  with  some  of  the 
statements  in  the  following  e.xtract,  which  strike  us  as  being  most 
remarkable  for  loose  reasoning  and  boldness  of  assertion.  The  fol. 
lowing  is  culled  from  the  report  published  in  the  "  Times": — 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  to  the  members  of  the  Brighton  Literary  Association,  on 
the  "  Relation  of  Plants  to  Insects."  If  flowers  were  useful  to  inaects, 
he  said,  insects  were  indispensable  to  flowers.  The  beautiful  and 
varied  colours  of  many  flowers  were  due  to  the  existence  of  insects. 
The  hues,  lines,  and  shades  found  in  day  flowers  were  Invariably 
absent  iu  night  flowers,  and  the  reason  was  that,  aa  they  bloomed  at 
night,  they  could  not  be  seen.  Those  flowers  which  were  not 
fertilized  by  insects  did  not  possess  either  colour,  scent,  or  honey. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  relations  between  insects  and 
flowers  were  mutual,  bat  in  some  plants  it  was  different.  There  was 
a  North  American  plant  which  actually  seized  and  devoured  the 
insect  which  alighted  on  ita  leaves.  By  means  of  a  diagram  Sir 
John  illustrated  this  process  by  which  the  insect-devouring  plant 
captured  its  prey.  Representations  of  open  and  closed  leaves  were 
shown.  Sir  John  said  that  a  number  of  interesting  experiments 
had  been  tried  with  those  leaves,  aud  it  had  been  found  that  they 
very  much  disliked  cheese,  which  disagreed  with  them  and  made 
them  extremely  ill.  He  then  entered  into  a  description  of  the  simple 
structure  of  flowers,  and  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  results 
of  the  fertilization  of  flowers  by  different  causes.  Those  fertilized 
by  insects  reached  the  highest  state  of  excellence.  Self-fertilization, 
he  said,  tended  to  dwarf  the  flowers.  In  the  case  of  a  Convolvulus, 
experiments  had  been  tried  by  which  it  was  ahown  that  where  the 
flower  had  been  self-fertilized  it  only  grew  to  a  height  of  5  ft.,  while 
a  flower  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  another  plant  had  grown  to  a 
height  of  7i  ft.  The  hon.  lecturer  then  mentioned  some  experi. 
menta  to  test  if  bees  were  or  were  not  able  to  distinguish  colours.  He 
said  he  had  taught  a  bee  to  come  to  a  certain  place  for  honey, "and 
he  had  then  placed  a  quantity  of  honey  on  some  blue  paper.  He 
allowed  the  bee  to  come  to  this  honey  several  times,  and  he  then 
placed  soma  more  houoy  on  a  piece  of  orange-coloured  substance. 
During  the  absence  of  the  bee  on  one  occaaioQ  he  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  and  shifted  the  positions  of  the  two  lots  of  honey. 
The  bee  came  as  usual  to  the  spot  where  the  blue  paper  had 
formerly  been  placed,  and  stood  as  if  in  doubt  near  to  the  orange- 
coloured  substance,  and  then  it  dashed  over  to  the  blue  paper  aud 
commenced  feeding  from  it  as  usual.  The  lecturer  said  he  had 
experimented  with  a  variety  of  colours  and  found  it  was  always  the 
case  ;  if  they  used  a  bee  to  take  hoaey  from  a  certain  colour,  he 
would  always  select  that  colour  from  among  othera.  [It  ia  amusing 
to  notice  that  the  lecturer  can  give  the  last  passage  as  a  proof  of  his 
proposition.]  It  was  fortunate  for  them  that  bees  enjoyed  the  same 
colours  and  liked  the  same  smells  aa  they  did,  as  there  were  certain 
flowers  which  were  fertilized  by  flies,  who  preferred  livid  yellow, 
dingy  red,  and  very  unpleasant.smelling  flowers,  aud  they  were 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  Therefore,  if 
the  majority  of  flowers  were  fertilized  by  flies,  they  would  find  that 
their  gardens  lost  many  of  their  present  charms.  After  referring  to 
the  physical  action  of  flowers  of  the  class  fertilized  by  insects,  the 
lecturer  went  ou  to  refer  to  the  different  plants  which  repelled  the 
visits  of  insects.  Why  were  some  flowers  sticky  and  some  slippery, 
and  what  was  the  use  of  hair  upon  plants  ?  These  conditions  were 
to  repel  the  visits  of  unwelcome  insects  who  could  not  make  use  of 
the  pollen  they  robbed  the  flower  of  for  fertilizing  purposes.  He 
proceeded  to  explain  the  physical  adaptation  of  inaects  to  the  flowers 
with  which  they  were  so  nearly  allied.  Referring  again  to  plants, 
he  said  that  they  found  that  at  certain  particular  hours  flowers 
closed.  This  habit  of  going  to  sleep  was  very  curious,  and  different 
flowers  kept  different  hours.  The  reason  for  it,  however,  was  obvious, 
for  flowers  which  wore  fertilized  by  moths  and  other  night-flying 
inaecta  would  derive  no  advantage  from  being  open  by  day,  and  ou 
the  other  hand,  those  fertilized  by  bees  would  gain  nothing  by  being 
opened  at  night.  The  closing  of  flowers,  he  believed,  had  reference 
to  the  habits  of  insects,  aud  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  opening 
and  closing  of  flowers  were  gradual,  and  that  the  hours  varied  greatly 
according  to  circumstances.  Although  it  would  be  possible  to  con. 
struct  a  flower  clock,  he  was  sure  in  these  days  it  would  not  be  of 
very  much  uae.  The  arrangement  of  the  colours,  form,  and  scent  of 
flowers — all  had  reference  to  the  visits  of  inaects,  and  were  diaposed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  great  object  for  which  these  visits 
were  destined,  so  that  it  came  to  pass  that  just  as  gardeners,  by 
selecting  seeds  from  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  fio^vers,  begat 
others  as  beautiful,  so  insects  by  the  fertilization  of  the  lai-gest  and 
most  beautiful  flowers  unconsciously,  bnt  not  the  less  effectively,  con. 
tribated  iu  a  large  degree  to  tbe  beauties  of  our  woods  and  fields. 
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By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
P/ichardia  eethiopica  that  were  planted  out  in  the  spring 
should  now  be  lifted  with  care,  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
roots,  placing  those  plants  with  a  single  crown  in  6-in.  pots,  and 
others  in  pots  proportionate  to  their  size  ;  but  where  the  spring 
planting-out  system  has  been  adopted  (which  is  by  far  the  beat  for 
this  useful  decorative  subject),  large  pots  are  unnecessary.  This 
again  is  one  of  the  plants  that  will  bear  the  soil  being  kept  quite 
moist  immediately  after  potting,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  flagging.  A  cold  frame,  pit,  or  greenhouse  will  answer 
to  keep  them  in  for  some  weeks  until  they  get  established  in 
the  pots,  when  later  on  through  the  winter  they  can  be  forced  into 
flower  by  putting  them  in  heat,  for  which  purpose  they  are  well 
adapted. 

Roses  in  Pots  in  the  open  air,  especially  the  more  tender 
Chinese  varieties,  should  not  have  the  soil  saturated  with  moisture, 
as,  like  most  other  hardy  plants,  their  roots  when  in  pots,  are  much 
more  susceptible  of  injury  from  this  cause  than  when  planted  out. 
If  a  few  loose  lights  can  be  temporarily  fixed  over  them,  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  if  fully  exposed. 

Tree  Carnations  in  pots  for  winter  forcing  and  Mignonette 
should  be  put  in  frames  if  the  weather  be  very  showery  ;  if  fine,  and 
stood  in  a  sheltered  place,  they  will  take  no  harm  uncovered  for  a 
few  days  yet,  aa  the  more  air  they  get  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
better-. 

Fuclisias  that  have  been  in  the  open  air  after  flowering  may 
remain  out  so  long  as  there  is  no  sign  of  frost  sufficient  to  kill  their 
tops,  on  the  appearance  of  which  their  heads  may  be  cut  in  freely, 
previously  allowing  the  soil  to  get  tolerably  dry.  They  can  be  stored 
under  a  greenhouse  stage,  or  in  any  similar  place  where  they  will 
receive  a  little  light,  keeping  the  soil  through  the  winter  slightly 
moist.  So  treated  they  will  grow  away  much  freer  in  the  spring 
than  if  the  roots  be  allowed  to  become  dust-dry. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums. — Where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
have  not  been  put  in,  some  cuttings  may  bo  taken  off  now,  using  good, 
sized,  moderately  firm  shoots  for  the  purpose,  stripping  off  all  leaves 
except  two  or  three  Email  ones  at  the  points;  they  may  be  put 
closely,  say  eight  or  ten  in  6-in.  pots,  in  which  way  they  will  occapy 
less  room  through  the  winter  than  the  earlier-struck  plants,  but 
having  rooted  more  lately,  they  will  not  be  so  strong,  or  calculated  to 
bloom  so  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  earlier-struck  plants.  They  can 
be  placed  at  once  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  or  on  a  shelf  in  a  green- 
house or  vinery  close  to  the  glass,  giving  only  aa  much  water  aa  will 
keep  the  soil  slightly  moist ;  in  this  way  the  greater  portion  will  root 
through  the  autumn. 

Kitchen  Q-arden. — Where  Cauliflowers,  sown  last  month  for 
wintering  in  frames  and  under  hand-lights,  have  come  up  too  thickly, 
they  should  be  at  once  thinned  sufficiently  to  allow  space  for  their 
making  short,  sturdy  growth,  until  large  enough  to  plant  in  the 
frames,  &c.  The  same  applies  to  late  sowings  of  Cabbages,  as  when 
the  above  are  allowed  to  become  overcrowded  in  the  seed-bed,  they 
are  so  weakened  as  to  be  ill-calculated  to  withstand  the  winter. 

Salad. — Continue  to  plant  out  more  Lettuce  and  Endive  at  short 
intervals.  Complaints  are  often  made  of  blanks  in  the  supply  of 
these  through  the  winter  and  spring,  the  cause  of  which  may  inva- 
riably be  traced  to  not  sowing  and  planting  them  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  successioual  growth.  For  the  late  plantings  the  driest 
position  in  the  garden  should  always  be  selected  ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  where  the  land  is  naturally  damp,  or  of  a  moisture-holding 
character.  In  such  places,  beds  formed  so  as  to  give  a  considerable 
slope  that  will  throw  off  the  water,  will  be  found  mach  the  beat. 

Spinach. — A  little  more  Winter  Spinach  may  also  be  sown ;  this 
will  come  in  for  use  during  the  spring,  and  should  the  winter  be 
severe  such  sowing  will  be  much  more  likely  to  withstand  it  than  the 
earlier  ones,  and  it  will  not  be  disposed  to  run  to  seed  so  soon  in  tho 
spring,  and  will  consequently  fnrnish  a  later  supply.  The  earlier 
crops  of  Winter  Spinach  should  be  thinned  out  so  as  to  leave  the 
plants  about  6  in.  apart,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  them  to 
this  all  at  once,  as  if  allowed  to  stay  doubly  as  close  for  some  time 
longer  they  can  then  be  thinned  out  for  use  aa  required. 

Turnips  sown  late  should  receive  timely  thinning  so  as  to  give 
them  plenty  of  room,  or  they  will  make  little  more  than  tops ;  and 
as  the  time  for  their  growing  is  now  short  this  work  must  not  be 


Onions. — -Exceptionally  late  aa  spring-sown  Onions  are  this  year, 
it  will  now  be  quite  time  to  take  them  up.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
preserving  them  than  at  once  tying  them  up  in  moderate-sized 


bunches  and  hanging  them  in  an  airy,  cool  place,  either  in  a  shed  or 
against  the  wall  of  a  building  with  a  projecting  eave  ;  thia  is  eape. 
cially  necessary  where  they  are  required  to  bo  kept  aa  late  into  the 
spring  aa  possible.  Brown  Globe  and  James's  Long-keeping  are  two 
excellent  varieties  for  this  purpose,  and  if  kept  quite  cool  through 
the  winter  they  will  remain  plump  and  hard  without  showing  a  dis- 
positioa  to  grow  in  the  spring  until  some  weeks  later  than  if  they 
had  been  kept  in  warmer  places.  The  frost  of  any  ordinary  winter 
will  not  injure  them  when  dry,  even  when  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

Carrots  in  many  cases  will  now  be  ready  for  taking  up  :  if  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  in  the  ground  they  commence  forming  new  root 
fibres,  which  greatly  injures  their  quality.  Carrots  sown  late  to  stand 
through  the  winter  must  be  thiuued  out  to  3  in.  or  4  in.  apart  in  the 
rows. 

Globe  Artichokes.— All  flower-stalks  should  now  be  removed 
from  these  with  the  larger  leaves  attached  to  them  right  from  the 
bottom,  BO  aa  to  fully  expose  the  young  suckers  at  their  base  ;  where 
this  is  not  done  the  latter  are  so  soft  and  weak  through  being  shaded 
by  the  larger  leaves  as  to  ba  in  the  worst  possible  condition  for 
wintering  satisfactorily.  Thia  Artichoke  is  all  but  hardy,  and  where 
it  perishes  by  frost  the  cause  is  generally  to  be  attributed  to  the 
neglect  of  the  above  precaution. 

Celery. — -Continue  to  earth  up  Celery  aa  it  is  required  for  use,  so 
aa  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  its  blanching,  but  do  not  apply  mora 
than  a  few  inches  of  soil  to  the  general  crop  required  for  winter  and 
spring  supply,  aa  when  it  is  earthed  up  to  any  considerable  extent  thus 
early  it  cannot  possibly  keep.  All  that  is  intended  for  later  use 
should  now  have  the  suckers  pulled  out,  and  the  smallest  outside 
under  leaves  that  will  usually  be  found  lying  on  the  ground  may  also 
be  taken  off ;  but  thia  removal  of  the  leaves  should  not  be  carried  on 
to  too  great  an  extent,  as  it  checks  growth.  Each  plant  ought  to  be 
slightly  drawn  in  with  a  piece  of  bast  tied  round  it,  yet  not  so  as  to 
bring  it  so  close  together  as  to  prevent  light  and  air  getting  to  the 
young  central  leaves,  but  only  as  far  as  necessary  to  keep  the  outer 
ones  from  being  broken  by  the  wind  ;  as  a  further  support,  3  in.  or 
3  in.  of  soil  may  be  drawn  to  them  ;  this  will  not  interfere  with  the 
application  of  water,  which  in  dry  seasons  it  is  requisite  to  give 
during  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  ensuing  month 

Groundwork. — All  land  that  has  been  occupied  by  Dwarf  or 
Early  Runner  Beans,  Broad  Beans,  Peas,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  or  other 
exhausted  crops,  should  at  once  be  cleared  and  hoed,  and  all  the 
weeds  and  vegetable  matter  sent  to  the  refuse-heap.  If  a  little  lime 
be  sprinkled  amongst  this  to  destroy  slugs  and  their  eggs,  the 
material  when  rotten  will  be  found  very  useful  for  digging  into  the 
ground,  eapeoially  where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature.  Where  Potato 
haulm  is  diseased  many  argue  that  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
land  and  burnt,  as  if  applied  afterwards  to  the  ground  it  snbse. 
quently  disseminates  disease.  I  have  frequently  tried  this  so  far  as 
to  put  the  diseased  tubers  and  haulm  in  a  heap  by  themselves  to  rot, 
and  have  used  the  material  the  following  spring  as  a  dressing  for 
Potatoes,  and  never  could  detect  the  slightest  difference  betwixt  its 
effects  and  that  of  ordinary  manure  on  the  crop.  Not  only  is  the 
appearance  of  a  kitchen  garden  much  improved  by  the  removal  of 
all  exhausted  crops,  but  slugs  and  snails  are  much  leas  troublesome, 
as  they  will  not  remain  unless  they  can  obtain  shelter.  There  is  no 
better  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  these  pests  than  sprinkling  the 
ground  two  or  three  times  a  year  with  newly-slacked  lime  ;  this  is 
much  more  effectual  than  heavy  dressings  at  longer  intervals,  as  it 
not  only  kills  them  but  it  also  destroys  their  eggs,  and  at  no  time  can 
it  be  applied  with  greater  advantage  than  during  the  autumn  directly 
the  ground  is  cleared. 

Storing  Apples  and  Pears. — Pew  seasons  have  occurred  in 
which  the  Apple  and  Pear  crop,  especially  late-keeping  kinds,  will 
require  so  little  room  for  storing,  yet  their  successful  keeping  so 
much  depends  upon  the  apartment  intended  as  their  store-house  that 
a  few  words  of  counsel  concerning  it  may  not  be  out  of  place.  With 
amateurs  they  are  often  stored  under  the  worst  possible  conditions, 
namely,  in  upper  rooms,  garrets,  or  similar  places,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  dry  aa  to  extract  the  moisture  from  them,  and  this  causes 
them  to  shiivel  and  become  tough  and  leathery,  and  alike  indifferent 
for  dessert  or  cooking.  Apples  and  Pears  ahould  always,  where 
practicable,  be  kept  in  an  apartment  aa  cool  as  possible,  with  only 
just  sufficient  warmth  to  exclude  frost,  admitting  but  very  little  air 
except  for  the  first  few  weeka  after  gathering  (whilst  the  fruit  is 
undergoing  what  is  known  as  the  sweating  process),  during  which 
time  Apples,  to  a  greater  degree  than  Pears,  emit  a  quantity  of 
moisture.  The  place  in  which  they  are  stored  should  be  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  should  be  paved  with  flag-stones,  tiles,  or  other 
similar  material,  but  not  boards.  I  have  found  no  better  method  of 
keeping  deaaert  Applea  than  placing  them  in  large  glazed  earthenware 
vessels  covered  with  a  little  straw  or  dry  Perna ;  in  this  way  they 
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cannot  be  so  readily  examined  for  the  purpose  of  pioking  out  any 
that  may  be  decayed,  but  it  carefully  handled  in  gathering  so  aa  to 
avoid  the  slightest  bruising,  there  is  little  to  fear  from  premature 
decay  and  even  where  a  few  go  bad  it  seldom  affects  those  in  con. 
tact  with  them  to  the  same  extent  as  Pears.  Late.keeping  varieties 
of  Pears,  such  aa  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Ne  Plus  Menris, 
will  keep  well  in  the  same  way,  looking  over  them  at  intervals  to 
remove  any  that  show  signs  of  decomposition.  The  non-absorbent 
nature  of  these  earthenware  vessels  counteracts  the  disposition  to 
Bhrivel  to  a  greater  extent  than  anything  else  I  have  been  able  to 
find,  and  on  wet,  sunless  summers,  auoh  as  the  present  has  been  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  inclination  in  these  keeping  sorts  to 
shrivel  or  ripen  prematurely  is  always  greater  than  if  the  season  bad 
been  bright  and  dry. 


THE  BURGHLEY  CULTIVATOR. 
I  HAT)  half-a-dozen  cultivators  of  this  kind  made  this  spring,  and  I 
find  them  most  useful.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  when  clearing  off 
Eiussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  &c.,  I  use  them  to  prepare  the  land  for 
early  Potatoes,  instead  of  digging  it.  Last  August  the  whole  of  our 
winter  Greens  were  mulched  with  fresh  manure 


from   the  stables. 


and  this,  becoming  thoroughly  decayed,  got  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
by  the  cultivator  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  deep,  leaving  the  land  like  a  bed 
of  ashes ;  whereas,  if  the  spade  had  been  used,  it  would  have  been 
lumpy  and  unfit  for  early  Potatoes,  which  like  the  land  smooth. 
Fine  shallow  drills  were  drawn,  and  the  Potatoes  planted  with  good 
stiff  sprouts,  which  were  obtained  by  having  been  laid  thinly  on 
shelves.  Thus  treated,  they  were  up  and  growing  at  once.  Again, 
among  growing  cropa,  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  to  keep  the  ground 
well  open,  and  this  can  be  done  by  using  the  cultivator,  of  which  the 
annexed  is  a  good  representation,  except  that  the  teeth  are  too  much 
pointed  ;  they  should  be  more  flattened  or  chisel-pointed. 
Burghleij.  R.  Gilbert. 

GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS     FROM     MY    DIARY. 
By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 

September  24. — Potting  Humea  elegans,  Colena,  and  Scented, 
leaved  Pelargoniums.  Filling  up  all  frames  and  cold  pits  as  they 
become  empty  with  Lettuces  and  Endive.  Planting  early  border  with 
August-sown  Cabbage  plants.  Cutting  turf  to  stack  away  for 
potting  purposes.  Hand-weeding  Strawberry  quarters,  and  cutting 
off  all  runners,  afterwards  mulching  the  ground  with  well.rotted 
manure. 

Sept.  25. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  for  succession.  Taking 
np  Alternantheras  and  potting  them  ;  also  a  few  Coleus  for  stock. 
Removing  all  cuttings  struck  in  heat  to  a  cold  frame  to  harden. 
Giving  first-spawned  Mushroom-bed  a  little  warm  water.  Pricking 
out  on  a  largo  border  Carter's  Heartwell  Early  Marrow  Cabbage  plants 
to  stand  the  winter.  Watering  Pine-applea  with  manure-water;  also 
late  Peaa,  Cauliflowers,  and  Celery. 

Sept.  26. — Potting  variegated  Ivy  and  a  few  Carnations.  Re. 
arranging  Fernery.  Earthing  up  French  Beans  in  pots.  Lifting  a 
portion  of  the  main  crop  of  Carrots  and  stacking  them  away  in  dry 
sand  in  an  open  shed.  Moving  pot  Vines  out  of  pits  and  placing 
them  against  a  south  wall,  to  finish  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and 
fruit-buds.  Examining  all  fresh-planted  shrubs  and  putting  a  few 
stakes  and  ties  to  those  likely  to  be  injured  by  wind.  Turning 
manure  for  Mushrooms  and  salting  terrace  walks.     Gathering  Louise 


Bonne  of   Jersey  and  Marie  Louise  Pears ;   also  Wormsley  Pippin 
Apples. 

Sept.  27. — Taking  np  plants  of  Mesembiyanthemum  cordi- 
folium  and  potting  them  for  stock.  Giving  a  top-dressing  of  soil  to 
Cucumber  beds.  Storing  away  Caladiums  on  dry  shelves.  Earthing 
up  Celery.  Clipping  hedges,  and  cleaning  shrabbery  borders. 
Gathering  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums  and  Barrington  Peaches  ;  also 
Ribston  Pippins  and  Cornish  GiUiflower  Apples;  and  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Brown  Beurre  Pears. 

Sept.  28. — Potting  double  white  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  So. 
lanum  capsicaatrum.  Clearing  off  a  piece  of  Tornipa,  and  manuring 
and  digging  the  ground  for  other  cropa.  Traaap'anting  Eirly  White 
Naples  and  Giant  White  Tripoli  Onions.  Gathering  all  unripe 
Tomatoes,  and  hanging  them  up  in  Vineries  in  a  sunny  position  to 
finish  ripening ;  also  picking  Cucumbers,  Button  Muahrooma,  Cauli. 
flowers,  hard  White  Cabbage,  and  Capsicums  for  pickling. 

Sept.  29. — Potting  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ;  also  Osborn's  early, 
forcing  French  Beans.  Taking  up  and  potting  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Tom 
Thumb  Pelargoniums.  Gathering  Passe  Colmar,  Dunmore,  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pears  ;  also  Luoombe'a  Seedling,  Courc  of 
Wick,  and  Cockle  Pippin  Apples.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pino, 
apples,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples. 


Hathaway's  Excelsior  Totaato. — This  is  one  of  the  best, 
shaped  and  handsomest  of  all  Tomatoes.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be 
inferior  in  flavour  to  other  kinds,  and  it  ia  not  quite  so  prolific.     For 


exhibition  purposes  it  is,  nevertheleaa,  conaidered  to  be  one  of  the 
best;  and  a  kind  named  Stamfordiau  (supposed  to  be  a  selection  from 
it,  the  fruit  of  which  attains  a  very  large  size)  ia  also  becoming 
popular  as  an  exhibition  variety. — S. 

Lifting  Potatoes  Early — The  other  evening  I  was  talking  to  a 
neighbour  who  remarked  :  "  Last  year  I  saved  all  my  second  earliea 
by  lifting  them  early,  and  they  were  also  of  excellent  eating  quality, 
but  this  year  I  delayed  the  work  a  few  days  too  long,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  are  bad,  and  the  remainder  will  not  keep."  I  have 
noticed  a  wonderful  variation,  even  in  the  same  field  or  garden,  iu 
the  same  kinds,  due  entirely  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  dry  sandy  soils  where  the  disease 
never  assumes  a  virulent  form  Potatoes  may  bide  their  time,  and  the 
work  be  done  leisurely  if  it  suit  the  cultivator,  and  at  taking  the 
average  of  seasons  on  rich  adhesive  soil  they  should  be  lifted  before 
the  disease  attacks  them  if  the  crop  is  to  be  saved.  Supertuberation 
ia  another  evil  that  would  be  avoided  by  early  lifting.  I  find  the 
best  way  of  storing  them  when  lifted  early  is  to  lay  them  in  small 
heaps  in  some  dry  dark  cellar  or  shed,  and  cover  them  with  straw  ; 
or  else  place  them  in  small  narrow  ridges  in  the  open  air,  and  well 
cover  with  straw  and  a  thin  layer  of  earth  round  the  base  and  about 
half  way  up  the  ridges.  In  this  position  they  will  remain  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  can  then  be  sorted  over  and  properly  secured  for 
the  winter. — H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Green  Tops  of  Peaa  for  Soups  and  Flavouring.— Any  one  who  has 
spare  seeds  of  Peas  may  turn  them  to  good  account  by  sowinpf  tkem  thickly 
in  boxes  under  glass,  in  succession,  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Ti;e 
young  tops  should  be  cut  oif  for  use  when  about  4  in.  or  5  in.  high. — H. 

Hundredfold  Eea.— I  have  grown  more  than  a  dozen  sorts  o£  Peas  this 
season,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  kinds  which  are  named  in  selections 
of  Peas  as  the  best  in  their  sections ;  but  none  of  them,  however,  has  proved  so 
productive  as  Hundredfold,  the  rows  of  which  have  been  completely  covered 
with  dark  green  pods.  It  also  yields  a  longer  succession  than  any  other,  and 
I  have  been  frequently  told  that  it  is  the  best  Pea  amongst  the  whole  when 
cooked.  Next  year,  therefore,  the  half  of  our  Peas  will  he  Hundredfold.— 
A.  B.  G. 
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GARDENING  IN  EGYPTIAN  DESERTS. 
The  land  of  Egypt  is  one  o£  the  many  regions  where  a  fine 
climate  and  a  glorious  sun  only  make  the  country  a  desert 
without  the  aid  of  water.  If  we  could  only  effect  an  exchange 
of  some  of  our  watery  riches  for  their  bright  skies ! 
Surely  that  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  noble  of  all 
the  fiue  arts  which  can  beautify  an  arid  desert  with  all 
the  charms  of  vegetation,  even  though  it  be  at  the  cost  of 
soil  and  water  procured  many  miles  away.  At  five  miles 
interval  along  the  Canal  from  Suez  to  Port  Said,  are  pic- 
turesque little  stations  for  signalling  purposes  (each  being  the 
residence  of  a  Frenchman,  who  superintends  the  working  of 
signals  and  telegraph  block  system  by  which  the  passage  of 
ships  is  regulated),  and  most  of  these  have  pretty  little  gardens 
surrounded  by  a  matted  fence  of  pale  yellow  Reeds  or  a  stately 
hedge  some  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  high,  of  the  Greater  Reed  (Arundo 
Donax).  Here  this  plant  is  also  seen  in  all  its  luxuriance, 
forming  great  rainbovv-like  patches  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  the  wand-like,  leafy  stems  curving  gracefully 
outwards  and  forming  a  most  effective  screen  from  dry 
winds.  Its  vivid  greenness  is  heightened  by  contrast  with 
the  neat  whitewashed  houses  and  other  offices,  each  of 
which  has  a  low-pitched  overhanging  roof  like  that  of 
a  Swiss  chalet,  and  is  rendered  more  picturesque  and  com- 
fortable by  the  ad- 
dition o  f  shady, 
creeper-laden  veran- 
dahs. As  to  the 
flowers,  scarlet  Nas- 
turtiums, Pelargo- 
niums of  the  Zonal 
section.  Zinnias  of 
divers  colours,  and 
Sunflowers  seem 
especial  favourites 
—  singularly 
enough,  however, 
the  Sunflower,  luxu- 
riant as  it  is  in  our 
temperate  English 
gardens,  is  here 
sadly  deficient  in 
vigour  and  stateli- 
ness ;  its  co-part- 
ners, the  parti- 
coloured  Zinnias, 
are,  however,  per- 
fectly at  home, 
growing  healthily, 
the  profusion  of 
their  large  flowers 
and  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colours  being 
their  identity    with 


Yegetation  by  the  Suez  Canal. 


doubt   as  to 
and  there  a 


so  marked  as  to  raise  a 
our  own  varieties.  Here 
stunted  Date  Palm  or  two  may  be  seen,  but  they  do  not  thrive 
by  the  Canal,  although  there  are  fair  specimens  close  to 
the  "  Well  of  Moses, "  and  elsewhere  at  Suez  :  the  most  stately 
and  fruitful,  however,  affect  the  better- watered  alluvial  tracts 
bordering  the  Nile,  or  cluster  beside  the  little  fresh-water 
canals  and  irrigating  channels  by  which  fresh  water  is  carried 
from  the  great  river,  these  being  fringed,  moreover,  with  other 
vegetation,  and  especially  by  tall-growing  Reeds  of  different 
kinds  and  a  few  coarse  Sedges.  A  free-growing  shrub,  which 
at  a  little  distance  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  graceful 
Tamarisk,  is  extensively  propagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
the  moist  sand  which  fringes  the  salt  water  of  the  Canal, 
and  is  useful  in  fixing  the  shelving,  sandy  banks  on  either  side. 
Other  plants  used  for  the  same  purpose  are  tall  Reeds  and 
coarse,  mat-like  tufts  of  Sedge ;  but  none  of  the  plants 
employed  seem  so  effective  as  the  Blue  Shore  Grass  of 
our  northern  coasts.  The  prettiest  of  all  thelittle  station  gardens 
to  which  previous  allusion  has  been  made  is  undoubtedly  that 
at  the  old  town  and  ferry  of  Kantara,  through  which  large 
numbers  of  pilgrims  pass  every  year  on  their  way  to  or  from 
Jerusalem.  The  boat  was  anchored  here  for  the  night,  and  a 
row  of  five  Lombardy  Poplars,  fresh  and  verdant,  served  as  a 
reminder  of  home,  the  illusion  being  heightened  considerably 


by  the  cool  breeze  and  the  cheerful  chirping  of  crickets 
innumerable  all  along  the  sandy  banks.  The  station-houses, 
a  little  hotel,  and  other  offices  stand  at  different  elevations  on 
a  group  of  sand-hills,  and  here,  as  so  often  happens  in  Europe, 
— where  the  wealth  of  tree  beauty  and  greenery  is  so  great — 
most  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  gained  by 
the  addition  of  that  little  row  of  tapering  Poplars.  That 
there  is  a  depth  and  richness  of  moist  soil  here  is  shown  by 
the  extra  luxuriance  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs ;  here  the 
Oleander — or  "  Rose  o!  the  Desert,"  as  the  Arabs  term  it — 
flourishes  in  all  its  glory  of  flower  and  fragrance.  When  I 
saw  this  shrub  in  Paris  for  the  first  time,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  such  a  "  thing  of  beauty,"  remembering  chat  it  is  generally 
such  a  dusty,  ill-favoured  scapegrace  as  grown  in  our  English 
gardens  ;  but  here  again  the  plants  were  far  superior  in  flori- 
ferous  vigour  to  those  of  the  Continent,  forming  fresh,  leafy 
bushes  10  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  height,  every  branch  being  terminated 
by  an  immense  cluster — a  natural  bouquet,  in  fact — of  rose, 
crimson,  white,  buff,  or  yellow  flowers,  as  the  case  might  be, 
rosy-crimson,  salmon,  and  white  kinds  being,  however,  most 
noticeable,  and  all  exhaling  a  fragrance  almost  equal  to  that 
from  our  own  Rose  gardens  during  June  and  July.  The 
flowers,  moreover,  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Roses  in  size, 
shape,  and  colour.     A  little  wood  of  these  Oleanders  grew  at 

the  base  of  the 
green,  statuesque 
Poplars,  Sunflowers, 
Zinnias,  Celosias,  an 
American  Agave,  a 
few  dwarf  Musas, 
and  a  tuft  of  Arundo 
Donax,  all  helping 
to  form  one  of  the 
brightest  and  pret- 
tiest little  gardens 
I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  even  in 
temperate  climes. 
Here,  in  contrast 
with  the  barren 
sands,  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  on  every  side, 
it  seemed  a  little 
paradise,  and  here, 
at  least,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  desert 
has  been  made  "  to 
blossom  as  the 
Rose."  No  sooner 
had  this  little  gar- 
den —  this  oasis  in 
the  desert  been  explored  than  I  longed  for  an  hour  ashore  at 
Port  Said,  considering  that  if  such  high  culture  were  practicable 
in  the  arid  desert,  what  must  it  not  be  at  Port  Said,  by  the_blue 
Mediterranean  ?  I  had  excellent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
gardening  and  also  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  at  the  last- 
named  port ;  but  on  the  coast,  as  further  in  the  interior, 
I  found  gardening  had  to  be  carried  out  under  difficulties, 
which  nothing  but  the  cheap  and  abundant  Arab  labour  obtain- 
able would  have  been  able  to  overcome.  Port  Said  is  a  small  town 
standing  on  a  shingly  beach  but  a  few  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  and  behind  the  short  street  of  low,  airy,  verandahed 
houses,  low  mud  flats  and  sands  extend  far  further  than  the  eye 
can  reach,  these  being  tenanted  by  thousands  of  long-legged 
flamingoes  and  lazy  vultures,  the  latter,  aided  by  hordes  of  ill- 
fed,  wolfish-looking  curs,  being,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  scaven- 
gers in  an  eastern  town.  The  population  comprises  represen- 
tatives of  all  European  nations  and  a  large  proportion  of  Arabs. 
Town  gardening  is  represented  by  a  small  public  garden — 
square  would  be  a  better  name,  only  that  this  plot  of  half  an 
acre  or  more  is  circular  and  laid  out  like  a  conventional  Rose 
garden,  having  a  dumb-waiter-shaped  fountain  in  the  middle 
of  a  central  basin  of  fresh  water,  surrounded  by  curved 
beds,  and  intersected  at  right  angles  by  shingle  walks.  On 
the  rockwork  at  the  base  of  the  fountain  Adiantum  Oapillus- 
Veneris,  Tradescantia    zebrina,   Cyperus    alternifolius     and 
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other  common  stove  plants  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sun  and  moisture, 
the  surrounding  beds  being  filled  with  Acacias,  that  is  to  say, 
Eobinias,  Erythrinas,  Poinsettias,  Hibiscus  Kosa-sinensis, 
Lantanas,  Vincas,  and  Arundo  Donax  (one  of  the  freshest  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  one  -which  in  this 
climate  seems  to  enjoy  perennial  beauty),  intermixed  with 
Brugmansias,  Marvel  of  Peru,  and  common  annuals  of 
various  kinds.  One  of  the  best  features  in  the  gardens 
at  Port  Said  is  the  abundance  of  fresh  green  creepers 
and  climbing  plants  which  tastefully  drape  the  balconies  and 
verandahs  of  the  whitewashed  houses,  and  trail  in  profusion 
over  porticoes,  old  walls,  and  fences,  in  all  directions.  Among 
the  plants  so  used  Lantanas  of  various  colours  are  conspicuous, 
together  with  Thunbergias,  Cucurbits  of  various  kinds.  Pas- 
sion-flowers, and  Aristoloohias,  Jasmines,  Tecoma  jasminoides, 
Convolvuli.  and  a  few  straggling  but  floriferous  scarlet  Gera- 
niums. F.  W.  B. 


CHINESE  SCARE-CEOW. 
This  consists  of  a  Bamboo  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  the  extremity 
of  which  are  fastened  pieces  of  cord.  These  are  passed  through 
bottles,  the  bottoms  of  which  have  been  knocked  out.  To  the  end 
of  each  cord  is  attached  some  light  material  which  the  wind  can 
easily  blow  about.  The  Chinese  generally  use  part  of  a  cuttle-fish 
for  this  purpose,  but  anything  will  do  that  will  wind-wave,   even  a 


piece  of  elate  or  board.  The  bottles  are  fastened  by  their  necks  to 
the  cords,  and  inside  them,  attached  to  the  cord,  is  a  nail  or  a  small 
piece  of  iron,  which,  striking  against  the  sides  when  the  wind  moves 
the  apparatus,  produces  a  singular  kind  of  noise  sufBoiently  loud  to 
frighten  birds.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  bottles  from 
striking  against  each  other.  When  two  or  three  are  put  on  one 
stick,  the  cords  should  be  of  different  lengths. 


The  Wild  Flowers  of  Hew  Zealand  are  neither  numerous 
nor  generally  very  beautiful.  In  the  early  spring  festoons  of  Clematis 
indiviaa  hang  on  the  shrubs  in  the  skirts  of  the  great  forests,  and 
warn  the  native  gardener  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  the  coming 
year.  Then  Sophora  grandiflora,  a  shrub-tree,  and  almost  the  only 
one  that  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter,  puts  forth  its  clusters  of  large, 
papilionaceous  blossoms,  reminding  the  colonists  by  their  yellow 
colour  of  the  wild  Daffodil  of  the  early  British  spring.  Dysoxylum 
speotabile,  a  tree  whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Lilac,  its  tim. 
ber  pencil  cedar,  and  its  fruit  the  Chestnut,  now  also  hangs  out 
its  sprays  of  white  bell-flowers  from  shoots  proceeding  from  the 
bark  of  mature  limbs,  and  not  from  the  terminal  branches.  As  the 
spring  advances,  Aristotelia  racemosa,  a  shrub  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  American  blossoming  Currant,  is  in  bloom  in  the 
forest  clearings.  Towards  Christmas  the  woods  are  in  their  glory  ; 
then  the  grand  Eata  (Metrosideros  robusta)  is  suffused  with  a  rosy 


blush  by  reason  of  its  multitudinous  crimson  Myrtle-like  blooms 
peeping  out  among  its  green  leaves  all  over  its  great  crown  ;  ths 
curious  flowers  of  Astelia  hang  delicately  out  between  the  stout 
grassy  leaves  of  Epiphytes,  perched  high  up  on  the  branches  of  the 
great  trees ;  then  both  white  and  crimson  Myrtle  blooms  hang  from 
creepers  running  like  the  shrouds  of  a  vessel  up  the  trunks  of  the 
giants  of  the  forest ;  then  sweet-scented  Dendrobiums  hang  pendent 
from  many  a  stem,  mingling  their  yellowish  blossoms  with  silky  and 
transparent  fronds  of  Trichomanes  and  Hymenophyllum  ;  then  the 
native  Screw  Pine,  bound  like  Ivy  with  a  network  of  rootlets  to 
some  supporting  stem,  expands  in  the  midst  of  its  sedge-like  leaves 
its  carious  spadices  and  its  white,  sugary  spathaoeous  bracts,  sought 
after  by  the  natives  and  schoolboys  as  a  delicacy  ;  then,  too,  Wein. 
mannia  racemosa  is  gay  with  a  profusion  of  racemes  of  white 
Veronica-like  blossoms;  then  on  the  edges  of  precipices  Rhabdo- 
thamnus  Solandri  displays  its  orange-coloured  bells,  and  Knightia 
excelsa,  a  tree  whose  timber  presents  a  curious  interwoven  appear, 
ance,  bears  its  Honeysuckle  blossoms.  On  the  mountains  at  this 
season  Ranunculus  nivicola,  a  robust  Buttercup,  reminds  the  moun. 
tain  shepherd  of  his  native  fields;  and  on  the  volcanic  peaks,  just 
beneath  the  snow-line,  may  now  be  found  in  full  bloom  dwarf 
Veronicas,  Senecio  elfeagnifolius,  Claytoiia,  Forstera,  Ganltheria, 
Ozothamnus,  and  ether  interesting  plants.  On  the  sea  cliffs  to  the 
north,  Metrosideros  tomentosa  puts  forth  its  really  splendid  cymes 
of  crimson  Myrtle  blooms,  and  a  beautiful  crimson  Veronica,  with  a 
large,  dark  green,  glossy  leaf,  may  be  found  in  the  same  locality. 
There  is  a  great  dearth  of  herbaceous. flowering  plants  here ;  the 
Buttercup,  a  white  Linum,  Ourisia,  a  feeble  Violet,  and  Daisy,  with 
a  small,  pale  Mesembryanthemum,  being  nearly  all  that  we  possess. 
Straugcrs,  however,  from  almost  every  clime  are  stealing  in  upon 
and  amidst  the  native  plants.  The  purple  Foxglove  of  Britain,  and 
the  white  species  from  the  Canaries,  now  grow  by  the  sides  of  the 
forest  roads,  while  Thistles,  Hawkweeds,  Daisies,  and  Buttercups 
are  everywhere.  In  our  gardens  Agave  americana  is  quite  at  home, 
variegated  and  other  Yuccas  send  up  pillars  of  Tulip-shaped  blos- 
soms. Camellias,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high,  bear  profusion  of  delicate  blooms. 
Rhododendrons  open  their  oupssheddia,;  rich  fragrance  around,  while 
near  to  the  sea  Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums  blossom  all  the  winter ; 
indeed,  a  bouquet  may  be  gathered  in  North  New  Zealand  any  day 
in  the  year,  both  in  the  forests  and  in  the  gardens. — "  Science 
Gossip." 

Vegetation  in  Norway. — The  climate  of  Norway  is  not  so 
bad  as  might  be  supposed.  The  tepid  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
bathe  its  shores  up  to  the  North  Cape  ;  at  Christiania,  with  a  latitude 
like  that  of  South  Greenland,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  ia 
still  5°  C.  The  length  of  the  days  during  summer  compensates  to 
some  extent  the  small  elevation  of  the  sun.  Thus  Norway  can 
cultivate  numerous  fruit  and  forest  trees  ;  can  produce  Wheat  up  to 
the  64th  degree  of  latitude  (which  is  that  of  Hudson's  Straits),  Oata 
up  to  the  69th  parallel,  Eye  still  further,  and  Barley  beyond  the 
Polar  circle.  Some  interesting  peculiarities  of  Norwegian  vegetation 
have  lately  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Schubeleg.  The  precocity  of  the 
native  graminese  is  remarkable,  and  the  short  duration  of  vegetation. 
The  time  for  indigenous  Wheat  is  about  90  days,  97  for  Victorian 
Wheat,  and  105  for  Tuscany  Wheat.  In  the  most  favourable  years, 
crops  of  native  Wheat,  sown  on  May  4,  have  been  reaped  in  fine 
condition  on  August  4,  after  only  74  days'  vegetation,  while  in  France 
131  days  are  required.  Seeds  brought  to  a  more  southern  countr  y 
lose  their  precocity  only  after  several  generations ;  while  seeds 
imported  from  the  .south  give  at  first  late  harvests,  but  become 
acclimatized  after  three  or  four  generations,  reaching  maturity  at  the 
same  time  with  their  congeners.  Again,  seeds  from  the  south 
increase  in  weight  and  size,  while  seeds  from  Christiania,  if  sown  at 
Breslau,  produce  much  smaller  seeds.  The  further  north  yon  go, 
the  larger  are  the  leaves  of  plants  found  to  grow,  as  if  from  absorp. 
tion  of  a  larger  amount  of  solar  rays.  And  the  aromatic  principles 
of  plants  are  remarkably  developed  in  high  latitudes.  Celery, 
Horseradish,  Garlic,  and  Parsley  have  a  much  stronger  taste  in  the 
north. 


The  Donhle  Cocoa-nut  (Lodoicea  Seychellarnm)  as  a  Medicine.— The 
kernel  of  the  Sea  Cocoa-nut  is  in  great  repute  among  the  Arabs  and  Indians  as 
a  strengthening  medicine  ;  it  is  nearly  1  in.  thick  and  very  hard,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  vegetable  ivory ;  it  has  no  odour  or  taste ;  when  soaked  in 
water  it  softens  a  little  and  can  be  split  into  thin  fibrous  bundles.  Examined 
under  the  microscope,  says  the  ■'  Pharmaceutical  Journal,"  these  are  seen  to  be 
composed  of  spindle-shaped  cells  having  a  central  cavity,  from  which  club- 
shaped  canals  extend  to  the  cell  wall,  where  they  are  opposed  to  similar  canals 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  cell.  The  Palm  which  produces  this  nut  grows  in 
the  Seychelles,  and  the  nats  are  exported  to  India  and  Arabia.  From  the  leaves 
very  beautiful  work-baskels,  hats,  bonnets,  and  many  other  fancy  articles  are 
made.  A  description  of  the  Nut  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  most 
museums  and  caimot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  object. 
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AMERICAN  NOTES. 
Timber  Screens  for  Orchards. — Mr.  Barnard,  of  Pawnee 
County.  Nebraska,  said,  at  a  horticultural  meeting  in  that  State,  that 
a  good  timber  screen  would  protect  an  orchard  at  a  distance  of  a  rod 
for  every  foot  in  height.  It  should  be  only  on  the  side  of  prevailing 
winds.  Mr.  Endlong,  of  Franklin  County,  said  that  he  formed  his 
soreena  by  planting  two  rows  of  White  Willows  12  ft.  apart ;  four 
rows  of  Cotton-wood,  16  ft.  apart ;  and  four  rows  of  Black  Walnut 
at  the  same  distance.  The  remark  was  made  that  the  efficiency  of  a 
screen  depended  much  on  the  surface  of  the  land ;  in  one  place  it 
would  afford  ample  protection,  at  another  almost  none. 

Kipening  of  Peaches. — Wo  observe  a  statement  in  several 
papers  respecting  the  comparative  ripening  of  the  Amsden  and  Alex- 
ander Peaches,  given  by  a  western  cultivator,  in  which  the  Alexander 
was  a  week  or  sooner  in  maturing  than  the  Amsden.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  statement  is  correct,  and  that  the  difference  mentioned 
really  occurred  in  this  instance  ;  but  pomologista  are  well  aware  that 
the  results  of  single  seasons  and  single  localities  cannot  decide  such 
questions.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  times  of  the  ripening 
of  several  Peaches  this  season  in  South  Carolina,  and  amongst  these 
examples  a  Tillotscu  ripened  several  days  earlier  than  a  Hale, 
although  commonly  a  week  or  two  later  ;  and  in  another  case  Troth's 
Early  Eed  and  Serrate  Early  York  matured  with  Hale,  although  the 
latter  is  usually  greatly  in  advance.  A  Tillotson  ripened  on  Juno  20, 
much  earlier  than  the  average.  The  Amsden  and  Alexander  cotn. 
monly  ripen  exactly  together  as  an  average  in  different  places  and 
years. 

Co-operative  GardeniBg'. — Much  may  be  done  in  an  inex. 
pensive  way  to  promote  friendliness  and  good  feeling  among  neigh- 
bours, by  the  interchange  of  superfluous  garden  products.  It  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  cultivator's  isolated  position,  that  each 
family,  to  secure  a  certain  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  must  grow 
a  good  many  more  than  are  absolutely  needed.  Cultivators  are  too 
busy  to  market  the  surplus,  even  if  there  were  enough  to  make  it 
worth  their  while.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  good  produce  goes  to 
waste,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  may  be  many  families  where  the 
surplus  would  be  sure  of  a  welcome,  and  be  repaid  by  exchange  for 
something  else.  This  year  our  first  Cucumbers  were  fully  two  weeks 
earlier  than  our  neighbours',  and  we  have  been  able  to  make  several 
presents  of  these  and  some  other  early  vegetables.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  with  regard  to  fruit,  berries,  Grapes,  garden  seeds,  &o. 
The  surplus  of  most  or  all  these  articles  is  seldom  saleable  and  never 
Bold,  What  is  given  does  not  at  all  impoverish  the  giver,  and 
nothing  so  easily  done  is  more  promotive  of  sociability  and  friendli- 
ness. 

The  ■Washington  Pear. — We  have  cultivated  this  fine  late 
summer  Pear  for  nearly  forty  years.  It  possesses  several  valuable 
qualities.  The  tree  is  a  handsome,  although  rather  moderate  grower. 
It  succeeds  well  on  heavy  and  light  soils — on  strong  clay  or  light 
gravel.  The  tree  comes  early  into  bearing,  and  bears  heavily.  The 
fruit,  although  moderate  in  size,  is  a  handsome  clear  yellow,  finely 
ornamanted  with  large  crimson  dots  on  the  sunny  side.  It  is  juicy, 
but  not  buttery  in  texture,  and  with  a  very  sweet  and  excellent 
flavour.  When  the  tree  is  overloaded,  and  the  Pears  small,  they  are 
not  nearly  so  good  as  when  fully  grown  and  developed  in  a  more 
moderate  crop.  Hence,  occasionally,  the  importance  of  thinning. 
In  this  unfavourable  year,  the  dozen  trees  of  this  sort  on  our  grounds 
are  bearing  largely ;  and  what  is  worthy  of  special  note,  none  of 
them  are  attacked  with  the  blight,  while  so  many  of  nearly  all  other 
sorts  are  largely  disfigured  or  destroyed  by  this  disease. 

Gas  Tar  Dangerous  to  Trees. — In  Downing's  "  Fruit  Trees 
of  America"  (p.  560  Appendix),  is  the  following,  to  prevent  mice  or 
rabbits  from  girdling  trees  :— "  The  most  effectual  preventive  is  the 
coal  tar  made  at  the  city  gas  works,  laid  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  with  a  common  painters 
brush.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  does  no  injury  whatever  to  the 
tree,  while  it  completely  prevents,  for  that  season,  the  attacks  of 
mice,  rabbits,  and  bark  devourers  of  every  kind.  For  young  trees, 
dilute  or  thin  the  coal  tar  with  one-half  milk."  Has  any  one  ever 
tried  the  above  to  know  from  experience  if  it  be  entirely  harmless  to 
the  tree  ?  I  have  heard  people  say  they  considered  tar  of  any  kind 
injurious  to  fruit  trees. — H.  C.  E.  [We  have  known  trees  to  be  killed 
by  tar,  and  it  would  be  especially  injurious  to  young  and  growing 
trees  with  tender  bark.  Common  tar,  applied  to  trees  in  winter  with 
hard  bark,  becomes  dry  and  hardened  before  growth  commences  in 
spring,  and  may  prove  harmless.] — "  Country  Gentleman." 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BRITISH  WILD   FLOWERS. 

The  Marsh-Maeigold  (Caltha).— The  Order  of  the  Crow- 
foots having  aiforded  us  useful  floating  plants  and  a  fine 
margin-plant,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  it  next  gives  as  an 
attractive  marsh  plant  for  the  neighbourhood  of  our  water, 
the  familiar  Marsh  Marigold  or  Water-Blobs  (Caltha  palus- 
tris),  which,  like  a  giant  Buttercup,  with  the  glossy  leaves  of 
the  Kiug-cup,  gilds"  the  meadows  by  our  river-sides,  as  on  the 
Thames  at  Kew  and  its  tributaries— fro:n  the  Churn  on  the 


The  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustrie). 

Cotteswolds,  and  the  Kennet  at  Seading,  to  the  Colae  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  the  Mole  and  Medway  in  Kent  and  Surrey. 
It  generally  marks  a  rich  peaty  soil,  but  will  grow  anywhere. 
We  should  consider,  however,  if  our  gardens  are  to  be  truly 
natural  and  flourishing,  the  vast  diflierenoe  between  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  plant  will  grow  and  those  under  which 
it  grows  by  choice  and  flourishes.  The  Marsh  Marigold  should 
not,  therefore,  be  grown  either  actually  in  the  water  or  in  a 
border,  but  in  such  a  bog  as  the  Ragged  Robin,  the  Cotton- 
grass,  and  the  Bog-bean  delight  in.  It  is  valuable  as  pro- 
ducing masses  of  a  brilliant  golden-yellow  from  March  to  May, 
and  is  thus  specially  suited  to  large  grounds.  There  is  a 
double  variety,  which  has  the  advantage  common  to  all  such, 
the  flowers  lasting  longer.  This  is  a  cultivated  form  of  a 
rather  uncommon  wild  variety  (0.  Gruerangerii),  with  smaller 


PnfB-APPMB  are  said  to  be  selling  at  Key  Weat  at  9s.  6d.  per  hundred. 


Double  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  Guerangerii,  fl.-pl.). 

flowers  than  the  general  form,  so  that  it  would  be  interesting 
if  a  double  variety  of  this  common,  larger  flower  could  be 
obtained.  The  species  has  a  wide  range  in  altitude  and  area, 
from  sea-level  to  over  3000  ft.,  and  from  the  Himalayas  to 
North  America.  A  variety  known  as  Caltha  radicans,  now 
only  found  in  a  cultivated  state,  is  worth  notice,  though 
of  smaller  habit.  It  roots  at  the  stem-joints,  and  has  very 
gracefully-pointed  leaves,  of  a  triangular  heart-shaped  outline. 

The  Globe-Plower  (Trollius  EnK0P.EUs). — An  old-fashioned 
border  favourite  is  the  Globe-flower,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  garden.  It  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  with  out  leaves  and 
flowers  of  a  clear,  pale  yellow,  nearly  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  of 
that  beautiful  spherical  outline  to  which  the  plant  owes  both 
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its  popular  and  scientific  names.  The  blossoms  are  not  only 
pretty,  but  also  fragrant,  and  generally  more  or  less  double. 
It  is  not  common  as  a  British  plant,  only  occurring  northward 
of  Derby,  Worcester,  and  South  Wales,  and  but  very  rarely  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  It  is  generally  distributed  over  Northern 
and  Central  Europe,  and  must  be  reckoned  among  sub-Alpine 
plants,  reaching  as  it  does  the  altitude  of  3300  ft.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  August,  and  though  happy  in  a  border,  grows 
by  nature  in  moist  upland  pastures  or  copses.  Its  uncommon- 
ness   renders  it  worthy  of  naturalization  in  any  garden,  but 


The  Globe-flower  (TroUius  earopffiue). 

especially  in  the  south,  where  it  is  not  found  wild.  As  colour- 
associates.  Larkspurs  and  Columbines  are  among  the  most 
suitable  for  it;  the  contrast  of  their  irregular  outlines  with 
its  yellow  spheres  enhancing  the  effect.  It  should  not  be 
much  massed. 

The  Winter  Aconite  (Eeanthis  nYEMALis).— It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  recommend  so  general  a  favourite  as  the  Winter 
Aconite ;  its  small,  bright  yellow  flowers,  opening  even  in 
January,  and  keeping  up  a  succession  till  March,  are  very 
valuable  as  preceding  the  Crocus  and  Crowfoot  Anemone  on 
lawns,  or  banks  or  under  trees,  or  copses.  They  contrast 
admirably  with  the  glossy-fingered,  leafy  rosettes  of  bracts  in 


The  Winter  Acoaite  (Eranthia  hj  emalis) . 

which  they  nestle,  and  arc  best  suited  for  spots  similar  to 
those  dear  to  the  Wood  and  Apennine  Anemone,  where  they 
grow  scattered  like  stars,  here  and  there  closer  grouped  as 
iiebute.  The  Winter  Aconite,  though  thoroughly  naturalised 
in  many  parks  and  plantations  (as  at  Wimbledon,  at  Oakley 
Park,  Gloucestershire,  and  Lanyar  Plantation,  Nottingham), 
cannot  be  recognised  as  truly  indigenous.  It  can  be  readily 
obtained  from  any  nurseryman ;  its  distribution  is  chiefiy  con- 
fined to  the  west  of  Europe,  from  Belgium  southwards;  it 
seldom  exceeds  4  in.  in  height,  and  is  propagated  by  division 
of  the  stout,  creeping,  underground  stem  or  rhizome.  It  enioys 
leat-mould,  and  would  look  well  under  a  spreading  Beech  or 
other  isolated,  deciduous  tree. 

The  Hellebores  (Helleboeus).— Though  we  have  not  the 
beauty  of  the  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger)  among  our 
wild  flowers,  the  two  British  species  of  the  genus  are  not  to  be 
despised  for  the  shrubbery.  The  dark  green  of  the  quaintly- 
lobed  leaves  (whence  the  plants  get  their  popular  name  of 
Bears-foot)    contrasting  with    the   pale    bracts,  stalks,    and 


flowers,  a  lurid,  poisonous  hue  is  over  the  whole.  There  is  but 
little  difference  in  appearance  between  the  two  species,  the 
Green  Hellebore  (H.  viridis)  and  the  Stinking  Hellebore  (H. 
foetidus) ;  but,  whilst  the  former  is  annual  the  latter  is  peren- 
nial, and  the  latter  has  the  additional  advantages  of  having 
more  flowers  on  its  stem  and  a  dull  purple  blotch  on  its  green 
sepals.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  curious  pitcher-shaped 
nectaries  which  represent  the  petals  may  have  an  insectivorous 
function  :  to  investigate  this  pohit  may  interest  some  owner  of 
a  wild  shrubbery  garden.  These  two  species  flower  from 
February  to  April,  and  are  often  naturalised  in  woods,  chiefly 
on  chalk,  in  the  south  and  east  of  England.  Their  Continental 
distribution  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Winter  Aconite.  Near  at 
hand  these  plants  present  a  bushy  habit,  graceful  branching, 
and  the  contrast  of  greens  above-mentioned  ;  whilst  they  are 
yet  more  valuable  for  their  effect  at  a  distance,  which  is  the 


The  Stinking  Hellebore  (Helleborus  fffitidus); 

lighting  up  the  lower  part  of  a  shrubbery's  sombreness  with 
the  paler  of  the  two  greens. 

The  Columbine  (Aquilegia  vulgaris). — Slight  though  the 
resemblance  of  their  flowers  may  be  either  to  pigeons'  heads 
or  eagles'  claws,  no  one  can  dispute  the  mingled  quaintness 
and  grace  of  form,  or  the  varied  beauties  of  colour  in  the 
Columbines.  They  are  all  erect-growing,  perennial  herbs, 
with  flowers  at  once  recognisable  from  their  symmetrical  yet 
unusual  form — five  petal-like  sepals  alternating  with  the  five 
spurred  petals.  Hanging  in  size  from  the  little  Alpine  Colum- 
bine (Aquilegia  alpina),  under  1  ft.  in  height,  to  the  commoner 
dimensions  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.,  and  distributed  throughout 
the  north  temperate  zone,  the  five  or  six  species  which  consti- 
tute this  genus  seem  all  to  agree  in  liking  light  soils,  sand, 
rock,  or  gravel,  moist  or  readily  permeable,   and  generally 


The  Columbine  (Aquilegia  vulgaris). 

shady  spots.  They  may  be  readily  propagated  by  seed  or  divi- 
sion. The  three  best  foreign  species  are  the  Alpine  with  blue, 
the  Canadian  (A.  canadensis)  with  red  or  orange,  and  the  Sky- 
blue  (A.  coerulea),  which  is  also  North  American,  and  has 
sometimes  white  flowers ;  but,  though  perhaps  less  rank  in 
their  growth,  these  should  be  supplementary  to,  rather  than  in 
lieu  of  our  old-fashioned  favourite,  the  common  species  (A. 
vulgaris).  This  last  ranges  from  the  Western  Himalaya  to 
Siberia,  through   Europe   and    to  the   Canaries,  and   occurs 
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undoubtedly  wild  in  many  parts  o£  Britain  in  shady  thickets, 
though  still  more  frequently  as  a  naturalised  escape.  When 
truly  wild  it  is  generally  single,  and  oE  a  dull  purplish-blue  ; 
but  in  gardens  it  is  commonly  white,  blue,  pink,  salmon,  flesh- 
colour,  crimson,  and  maroon  or  brown,  some  of  the  tints  being 
unusual  among  flowers.  It  owes  much  of  its  beauty,  not  only  to 
the  colour  and  form  of  the  individual  blossoms,  which  can  only 
be  appreciated  on  a  near  view  or  in  cut  flowers,  but  to  their  long 
drooping  stalks  over  the  clump  of  blue-grey,  elegantly -lobed 
leaves.  Personally  I  think  it  gains  nothing  in  beauty  by  being 
doubled.  It  flowers  freely  from  May  to  July,  and  will  stand 
nearly  any  treatment,  though  it  looks  anything  but  happy 
when,  as  it  too  often  is,  scorched  in  the  sun  in  a  stiil  clay  or 
loam.  I  have  seen  it  growing  wild  by  paths  in  woods,  or  in 
the  underwood  on  their  outskirts,  and  even  among  the  Furze 
in  the  Warren  on  Epsom  Downs ;  but  to  make  it  thoroughly 
at  home,  without  losing  any  of  its  graces,  I  should  recommend 
its  being  placed  with  Broom  bushes  and  Heather,  Foxglove 
and  Pern,  shaded  perchance  by^the  Queen  of  the  Woods  (the 
Silver  Birch),  on  the  sandy  or  rocky  bank  of  some  rivulet  or 
cascade — just  such  a  spot,  in  fact,  as  that  "  Source  of  a  River," 
which  was  one  of  the  most  refreshing  oases  in  the  weary 
waste  of  this  year's  Academy.  G.  S.  Boulger. 

Cressingham, 


NOTES   ON  THE    PLANT-LORE   OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Mk.  Marsh's  kindly  criticiama  on  my  papers  demand  eome  reply 
from  me.  I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  bim  for  them,  and  thank  him 
not  only  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  has  noticed  my  work,  but  also 
for  the  many  valuable  corrections  and  additions  which  he  has 
suggested  j  but  on  some  of  these  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

His  remarks  -under  Balm,  Holy  Thistle,  and  Primrose  are  merely 
corrections  of  printers'  errors,  which  I  note  for  correction.  The 
following  call  for  further  notice  :  — 

Apples. — I  was  aware  of  the  passage  in  Cogan,  and  of  the  fact 
that  Caraways  were  used  as  a  relishing  and  corrective  accompani- 
ment with  Apples.  Besides  the  passages  quoted,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing from  a  very  interesting  bill  of  fare  of  a  dinner  in  1626.  It  ia 
from  the  aooount  book  of  Sir  Biward  Bering,  and  may  be  found  at 
length  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  vol.  i.,  p.  99  — 

"  Carawaye  and  comfites,  6d. 
A  Warden  py  that  the  cooke  made — we  finding  y=  Wardens,  23.  4d." 

In  the  second  course — 

••  A  cold  Warden  py." 

And  in  the  "  complement  " — 

"  Apples  and  Carrawayes, 
Wardens  bakt  and  cold." 

But  while  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  Caraways  which 
were  not  Apples,  I  still  think  it  very  probable  that  Shallow's  "  dish 
of  Caraways  "  were  the  Apples  so  called.  There  is  certainly  no 
connection  between  the  Caraway  Apple  and  the  Kerry  Pippin.  The 
Caraway  Apple  got  its  name  from  its  supposed  resemblance  in  taste  to 
Caraways,  and  is  a  late-keeping  Apple,  while  the  Kerry  Pippin  is  an 
Apple  for  the  present  month. 

"  Bitter  Sweeting  "  is  an  omission,  and  I  thank  Mr.  Marsh  for 
pointing  it  out,  as  well  as  "  Bachelor's  Button,"  the  quotation  from 
the  "  Tempest "  nnder  "  Palm,"  and  from  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  " 
under  "  Rue." 

Caraways. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Marsh  that  I  ought  to  have  given 
a  separate  clause  to  these,  and  have  pointed  out  that  they  may  be 
either  the  Apple  or  the  Spice. 

Cowslip. — As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  comments  on 
"  the  crimson  drops  i'  the  bottom  of  a  Cowslip,"  I  can  add  nothing 
to  them. 

Cypress. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Marsh  that  my  quotation, 
No.  2,  should  have  been  omitted. 

Fig. — I  am  aware  that  the  allusions  in  Nos.  5  to  11  are  to  the 
insulting  gesture,  ' '  making  the  Fig,"  and  that  in  that  connection 
the  reference  is  not  exactly  to  the  fruit  named.  Yet  surely  the  ex- 
pression must  have  originated  in  some  connection  with  the  fruit,  and 
therefore  these  passages  could  not  have  been  omitted. 

Hyssop. — Mr.  Marsh's  quotation  from  Lilie's  "  Euphnes"  is  a  very 
happy  illustration  of  lago's  speech,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 


Ivy. — Sheep  occasionally  feed  on  Ivy,  but  I  cannot  find  that  there 
is  any  plant  specially  called  the  "  Sea  Ivy."  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix) 
grows  luxuriantly  on  sea-cliffs,  and  I  should  suppose  that  both  Shake- 
speare and  Greene  only  refer  to  this. 

Mustard. — I  was  in  much  doubt  whether  to  admit  this  or  not — 
and  I  decided  against  it.  But  further  consideration  convinces  me 
that  Mr.  Marsh  is  right,  and  that  an  account  which  professes  to  deal 
with  all  Shakespeare's  plants,  must  admit  all  vegetable  products 
named  by  him.  I  must  add  therefore  not  only  Mustard,  but  Mace, 
Sugar,  Pepper,  and  Ginger — and  this,  with  the  editor's  permission, 
I  will  do  in  a  short  paper  by  way  oE  Appendix.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  the  passage  in  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  that  Mustard 
was  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  very  much  in  the  present  fashion. 

Palm  Tree. — I  omitted  the  passage  in  "  Hamlet,"  as  Mr.  Marsh 
supposes,  on  Nares'  authority ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  right, 
and  Nares  speaks  doubtfully.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  admit 
it  with  a  note  of  explanation. 

Quince. — My  authority  for  connecting  the  Quince  with  Venua's 
Golden  Apple  was  Rosenmuller's  "  Mineralogy  and  Botany  of  the 
Bible,"  and  his  authority  is  Philostratus'  "  loones,"  i.,  738,  a  work 
to  which  I  have  not  at  present  access.  I  find  the  same  in  Phillips' 
"  Pomarium  Brittanicum,"  though  he  does  not  give  his  authorities  :  — 
"  It  is  a  fruit  that  the  ancients  held  in  high  estimation  ;  they  con. 
sidered  it  as  the  emblem  of  happiness,  of  love,  and  of  fruitfulnes. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  the  Temples  of  Cyprus  and  Paphos 
were  decorated  with  it." 

Rue. — Most  certainly  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  an  etymological 
alliance  between  Kue  and  Ruth  ;  they  come  from  quite  distinct  roots, 
but  the  words  Rue  (sorrow)  and  Ruta  (the  herb)  being  both  in  exist- 
ence  together,  our  ancestors  joined  them  so  far  as  to  make  the  plant 
an  emblem  of  the  feeling.  It  was  a  verbal  quibble  not  confined  to 
Shakespeare.  The  passage  from  "  Hamlet  "  will  probably  never  be 
quite  satisfactorily  explained.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Ophelia  uses 
the  words  "  to  wear  with  a  difference  "  in  the  only  sense  in  which,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  words  would  then  be  used,  i.e.,  in  an  heraldic 
sense,  and  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  there  may  have  been  in  the 
words  a  covert  allusion  to  the  Queen's  husband  not  being  the  eldest 
brother,  and  so  having  to  wear  his  "  bearings  "  "  with  a  difference." 

Speargrass. — There  is  no  donbt  that  the  Achillea  Ptarmica  was 
called  Nose-bleed  by  Lyte,  Hollybnsh,  Gerarde,  Phillips,  Cole,  and 
others,  both  from  Mr.  Beisley's  quotations  and  from  Mr.  Marsh's 
quotations  from  Professor  Lindley  and  Skinner ;  but  my  contention 
is  that  this  plant  was  never  called  Speargrass,  and  that  some  plant 
more  resembling  Grass  must  be  sought  for,  and  in  such  a  doubtful 
question  I  proposed  the  Equisetum,  which  I  still  think  has  a  good 
claim  for  the  reasons  I  assigned.  I  need  not  say  that  Grass  was  a 
very  generic  term. 

I  feel  sure  that  many  readers  of  The  Gaeden  will,  like  myself, 
gladly  welcome  any  farther  criticism  from  Mr.  Marsh, 

H.   N.   ElLACOMBI. 


Deodars  not  Coning'  in  Cornwall. — A  Cedrus  Deodara 
planted  here  in  1841,  now  thirty-six  years  old,  probably  forty  from 
the  seed-bed,  standing  in  a  sheltered  situation  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore  of  Mount's  Bay,  is  well  covered  with  male  catkins,  of 
which  it  has  produced  from  two  to  three  hundred  annually  for  seven 
years  consecutively,  the  only  one  of  many  here  that  has  flowered  at 
all.  No  appearance  of  the  cones  has,  however,  been  observed.  Is 
this  due  to  the  want  of  a  drier  climate,  or  is  the  Cedrus  Deodara  a 
dioecious  tree  ?  The  Cedrus  Libani  is  classed  as  a  monceciona  tree  by 
Loudon,  and  I  should  suppose  the  Deodara  must  be  the  same.  Cones 
of  the  Deodar  have  ripened  and  produced  seedlings  at  Killerton,  in 
Devonshire.  My  catkins  have  always  appeared  in  August,  and  fall 
off  in  December. — J.  J.  Rogers,  Penrose,  Helston.  [In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  male  catkins  and  the  female  flowers,  according  to 
Gordon,  are  produced  on  separate  trees  ;  but  a  considerable  number 
of  trees  also  produce  both  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same 
tree.1 


Branched  Lilinm  auratunl.— Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  possesses  a 
form  of  this  Lily  which  he  calls  •'  arboreum."  It  is  an  unuaual-growing  Liliam 
auratum  which  threw  up  a  single  stem  from  the  ground  for  about  1  ft ;  this 
then  branched  out  into  five  stems,  each  of  which  was  well  furnished  with  bads : 
forming  a  bushy  head  of  blooma  with  a  roanded  contour.  The  general  effect 
was  very  pleasing. 
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A   BOOK   ABOUT    EOSES. 

This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  "  A  Book  About  Eoses  :  How  to 
Grow  and  Show  Them."  By  S.  Eeynolds  Hole,  Canon  of 
Lincoln.  All  who  care  for  sound  and  pleasant  garden  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  Eoses,  will  be  pleased  to  see  so  many  and 
repeated  evidences  of  the  success  of  Canon  Hole's  book. 
Having  more  than  once  since  its  appearance  noticed  the  book, 
we  have  now  only  to  add  that  additions  are  made  from  time  to 
time,  bringing  down  Eose-knowledge  to  the  date  of  issue,  and 
that  the  present  edition  contains  a  coloured  plate  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Francklin.  The  following,  among  the  appendices,  will 
be  useful  to  all  interested  in  new  Eoses  :  — 

The  plan  which  I  have  advised  the  amateur  to  pursue  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  Kose  garden — that  is,  to  buy  his  Rose  trees  from  the 
nursery  and  then  to  mnltiply  them  npon  stocks  of  hia  own — will  be 
the  best  for  its  future  oontiuuauce  also.  The  best  and  the  cheapest, 
because,  although  the  foundation  will  be  costly  (that  is  to  say,  the 
site,  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  the  material),  the  super- 
structure and  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  will  not  be  expensive 
items.  Once  possessed  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Rose, 
and  planting  every  November  such  a  quantity  of  Briers,  standard  or 
seedling  (or  the  Manetti,  if  that  should  prove  the  stock  most  suitable 
to  his  soil),  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  the  independent  Rosarian  will 
grow  his  favourite  flower  to  perfection,  year  after  year,  from  his  own 
resources,  only  requiring  in  addition  those  new  Roses  which  promise 
to  be  of  superior  merit,  which  are  regularly  advertised  by  our 
English  nurserymen  in  the  spring,  and  may  be  had  from  them  in  the 
month  of  May.  Bat  how  am  I  to  know,  the  amateur  will  ask,  what 
selection  to  make  from  the  numerous  varieties  which  are  annually 
announced  as  *' superhes,  ravissantes,  magnijiques^' ?  Ton  do  not 
expect  me  to  purchase  some  forty  Rose  trees  at  3s.  6d.  apiece,  in 
total  ignorance  of  their  merits — if  any  ?  The  gentle  amateur, 
perhaps,  in  his  gnileless  youth,  has  risen  at  some  of  these  gaudy 
flies,  and  been  painfully  pricked  by  the  hook.  He  flaps  his  tail  in 
distrust,  whenever  he  sees  bright  wings  on  the  water,  and  swims  off 
in  search  of  safer  food.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  glittering  gems  which  are  sent  to  us  by  the  French  jewellers 
turn  out  to  be  paste,  and  that  some  of  the  diamonds  are  "Rose" 
diamonds  indeed  —  that  is,  not  of  the  first  water;  but  we  must 
remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  are  always  some  real  bril. 
liants  among  them,  and  these  the  Rosarian  who  wishes  for  a  perfect 
collection,  and  the  exhibitor  who  would  not  be  left  behind  in  the 
race,  must  obtain  at  some  risk,  and  at  some  apparent  sacrifice.  He 
cannot  afford  to  wait  a  season,  until  a  Rose  is  proved  to  be  of  superior 
excellence,  but  should  have  the  happiness  of  knowing,  when  some 
novelty  is  applauded  by  all,  that  he  purchased  it  in  the  preceding  May, 
and  that  he  will  have  half-a-dozen  trees  of  it  next  year  in  his  budding 
ground.  These  trees,  and  others  of  like  excellence,  will  amply  com- 
pensate for  the  disappointments  around  them,  and,  if  he  take  only  a 
pecuniary  view,  will  repay  him  with  interest  for  his  outlay.  I  have 
therefore  compiled,  from  reliable  statistics,  two  tables  for  the  inform- 
ation and  direction  of  amateurs ;  the  one  designed  to  prove  to  him 
that  Roses  of  superior  merit  have  been  sent  out  every  spring  during 
the  last  seventeen  years,  and  the  other  giving  the  names  of  those 
who  sent  them.  The  first  statement  should  encourage  him  to  pur- 
chase, and  the  second  should  be  some  guide  in  his  selection.  He 
may  reasonably  expect  that  those  Rosariana  who  have  sent  us  excel- 
lent Roses  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  seeing  their  names  attached 
to  the  novelties  in  the  spring  lists  of  our  nurserymen  (these  names 
are  given  in  some  catalogues  and  should  be  given  in  all),  he  will 
order  with  a  good  courage  and  with  happy  hopes. 

I. 

A  List  op  the  best  Roses  kaised  iif  France  and  elsewhere 
FROM  THE  Year  1859  to  1877,  a.d. 


1869. 
Htbbid  PeEPBTTJI-LS. 

Eugene  Appert. 

Gloire  de  Santbenay. 

liouis  SIV. 

Madame  Boll. 

Madame  Charles  Crape- 
let. 

S^nateur  Vaisse. 

Victor  Verdier. 

BOTIBBOH'. 

Baron  Gonella. 
Tea. 
Due  de  Magenta, 


NOISSITE. 

America. 

1S63. 

HtEBID  PEBPBTrALS. 

Due  Decazes. 
Madame  Furtado. 
BorBBOif. 
Catherine  Guillot. 
Modele  de  Perfection. 
1861. 

HYBRID   PEEPBTUiL3. 

Alphonse  Damaizin, 
Charles  Lef ebvre. 


Due  de  Rohan. 
Pranfois  Lacharme. 
Madame  Boatin. 
Madame  Caillat. 
Madame  Charles  Wood. 
Madame  Julie  Daran. 
Mme.  Cl^m.  Joigneaus, 
Mar^chal  VaiUant. 
Maurice  Bernardin. 
Ohvier  Delhomme. 
Prince  Camille  da  Rohan. 
Souvenir       dj        Comte 

Cavour. 
Turenne. 
Vicomte  Vigier. 


1832. 
Alfred  de  Rongemont. 
Baronne      Adolphe     de 

Rothschild. 
Beauty  of  Waltham. 
Jean  Goujon. 
John  Hopper. 
Laurent  Descourt. 
Le  Rhone. 
Priuco   Henri    de    Pays 

Bas. 
Tainqneur  de  Goliath. 

BouBBorr. 
Emotion. 
Louis  Margotbin. 
1883. 

HrBEID  Pbrpbtuals. 
Alpaide  de  Rotalier. 
Centifolia  rosea. 
Joseph  Fiala. 
La  Dache^so  de  Morny. 
Leopold  Premier, 
Lord  Macaulay. 
Madame  Victor  Verdier. 
Marie  Bcauman. 
Pierre  Netting. 
1884. 
Achille  Gonod. 
Belle  Normaude. 
Dr.  Andry. 
Ducbesse  de  Caylus. 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
Lord  Herberb, 
Madame  iloreaa. 
Martruerite  de  St.  Amand 
Xavier  Olibo. 
Tea. 
Mardchal  Niel. 
1865. 

Htbbid  Pebpbtuals. 
Abel  Grand. 
Alba  mutabiUa, 
Alfred  Colomb. 
Camilie  Bernardin. 
Cbarlea  Rouillard. 
ExpoiiLion  de  Brie. 
Fisher  Holmes. 


Hippolyte  Flandrin. 

Jean  Lambert. 

Josephine  Beauharnais, 

Madame  Pillion. 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
Dom^brain. 

Mile.  Marie  Rady. 

Marcella. 

Prince  de  Porcia. 

William  Roll: ss on. 
1863. 
Htbbid  Pebpetuals. 

Antoine  Ducher, 

Black  Prince. 

Charles  Verdier. 

Comtesse  de  Jaucourt. 

Felix  Genero. 

Horace  Vernet. 

Madam.e  Hausmann. 

Madame  George  Paul. 

Madame  Thi^r^se  Levet. 

Mile.  Annie  Wood. 

Monsieur  Neman. 

Princess  Mary  of   Cam- 
bridge. 

Souvenir    de    Monsieur 
Boll. 

Ville  de  Lyon. 
Tea. 

Madame  Margottin. 
1867. 
Htbbid  Peepetdals, 

Baronne  Hausmann. 

Boule  de  Neige. 

Christine  NiUson. 

Clotilde  Rolland, 

Coquette  des  Alpes. 

Duchesse  d'Aoste. 

Blie  Morel. 

Frangois  Fontaine. 

La  France. 

Madame  Cirodde. 

Madame  Noman. 

Madame   la  Baronne  de 
Rothschild. 

Pitord. 

Prince  Humbert. 

Reine  du  Midi. 

Souvenir  de  Caillat. 

1870. 


Tea. 

Clotilde. 

Reino  de  Portugal. 

1868. 
Adolphe  Brogniarfe. 
Adrienne  de  Montebello. 
Bertho  Bn'ou. 
Charles  Lee. 
Clemenco  Raous. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Devieune  Lamy. 
Dupuy  Jamain. 
Edward  Morren. 
Emilie  Haasburg. 
Henri  Ledechaux. 
Julie  Touvais. 
Madame  Clert. 
Madame  Oreyton. 
Madame  Jacquier. 
Marquise  de  Montemarb. 
Miss  Ingram. 
Nardy  Freres. 
Perfection  de  Lyon. 
Reine  Blanche. 
Souvenir  de  Poiteau. 
Thyra  Hammerich. 
Victor  de  Bihan. 

Tea. 
Marie  Ducher. 
Montplaisir. 

1369. 
AbbiS  Giraudier. 
Auguste  Neumann. 
Countess  of  Oxford. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
General     de     Milarado- 

vitsch. 
Jules  Chretien. 
Jules  Seurre. 
La  Motte  Sanguine. 
Louia  Van  Houtte. 
Madame  Llabaud. 
Mile.  Eugenie  Verdier. 
Marquise  de  Castellane. 
Paul  Neron . 

Tea. 
Belle  Lyonnaise. 
Catherine  Mermet. 
Madame  Berard. 
Madame  Levet. 


In  coDseqaence  of  the  war  with  Prussia,  no  new  Rosea  were 
exported  from  Paris,  and  only  some  half-dozen  from  France.  The 
beet  of  these  were — 

Captain  Lamnret  ,         .         .         .         .         ■         •         H.  P. 

Henri  Pages H.  P. 

The  following  were  introduced  by  the  English  raisers  : 
Laxton. 


Annie  Laxton 
Princess  Louise 
Prince  of  Wales 


H.  P. 
H.  P. 
H.  P. 


Paul  &  Son. 


Climbing  Victor  Verdier 


1371. 
Abb^  Bramerel. 
Andr^  Dunand. 
Auguste  Rigotard. 
Baron  de  Bonstetten, 
Baronne  Louise  UskuU. 
Etienne  Levet. 
Frangois  Michelon. 
Le  Havre. 
Lyonnais. 

Madame  Geo.  Schwartz. 
Madame   Lefebvre   Ber- 
nard. 
President  Thiers. 
Richard  Wallace. 

Tea. 

Madame  Jules  Margottin 
Mme,  Marie  Van  Houtte. 


1872. 
Bessie  Johnson. 
Cheshunt  Hybrid. 
Madame  Lacharme. 
Monsieur  Claude  Levet. 
Monsieur  Pierre  Seletsky 
ReynoldB  Hole. 

Tea. 

Perle  de  Lyon. 
1873. 
Captain  Christy. 
Etienne  Dupuy. 
Madame  Nachary. 
Marie  Finger. 
Pauline  Talabo*'. 
Sonvenir  de  Spa, 
Thomas  MiUs, 


H.  P. 

1874. 
Comtesse  de  Serenye. 
Hippolyte  Jamain. 
J.  Stuart  Mills, 
Miss  Hassard. 
Monsieur  E.  T.  Teas. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Camm. 
Royal  Standard. 
Star  of  Waltham. 
Villaret  de  Joyeose. 
Wilson  Saunders. 

1875. 
Duchesse      de     Valom- 

brosa. 
Duke  of  Conuaught. 
Empress  of  India. 
Mrs.  Baker. 
Oxonian. 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 


1876. 

The  following  is  a  selection  from  the  Roses  sent  out  by  the  French 
growers  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  and  by  the  English  nurserymen  in 
the  spring  of  1877  :  — 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Duchesse  d'Ossuna   (H.  Jamain),  very  bright  rosy  vermilion,  large, 

full,  fine  form  ;  free  perpetual ;  very  vigorous. 
John  Fraser  (Eug,  Verdier),  very  dark  crimson,  large,  very  full,  very 

fine  form ;  vigorous. 
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Madame  Berthe  du  Mesnil  de  Monichauveau  (H.  Jamain),  beautiful 

silvery  rose,   brighter   centre,   very    large,   very   full   and    free 

autumnal ;  very  vigorous. 
Madame  Devert  (Fernet),  fine  light  rose  edged  with  a  row  of  flesh. 

oolonred  petals,  very  large,  full,  globular  form;  vigorous. 
Madame    la  Baronne  die    Medeni    (B.    Verdier),   bright   cherry.red, 

very  large,  very  fnll,  globular  Aster.shaped  flowers ;  vigorous. 
Madame  Sophie  Fropoi  (Levet),  bright  rose,   very  large,  full,  fine 

Centifolia  form ;  vigorous. 
Madame  William  Wood  (B.  Verdier),   deep   rose,  brighter  centre, 

outer  petals  paler,  medium  in  size,  full,  fine  form  ;  vigorous. 
Madlle.  ISmma  All  (Liabaud),  rosy.lake,  brightened  carmine,  large, 

full,  globular ;  vigorous. 
Marie  Louise  Fernet  (Fernet),  very  bright  beautiful  rose,  clearer  in 

centre ;  a  seedling  from  Baroness  Bothsohild,   very  large,  fine- 

cupped  form ;  vigorous. 
Marquise   Adele  de  Murinais    (Schwartz),  pale  silvery.rose,    tinted 

with  deep  rose  in  opening,  large,  full,  fine  form  ;  vigorous. 
Marie  Louise  Margerand  (Liabaud),  very  light  rose  with  lilac  reflec- 
tion in   the  interior,  very  elegant  globular  form,  large,  very  free 

autumnal ;  very  vigorous. 
Monsieur  Fillion  (Gonod),  rose,  with  very  bright  centre,  flower  large, 

full,  with  larger  outside  petals ;   splendid  ;  very  vigorous. 
Monsieur  Gabriel  Toumier  (Levet),  deep  rose  ;  very  large,  full,  fine 

form  ;  equal.     First  Prize  at  Lyons  June  Show.     Vigorous. 
Souvenir  de  Louis   Van  Houtte    (E.   Verdier),   bright   crimson-rose 

colour,  dying  off  violet ;  very  large,  full,   cup-shaped,  with   large 

petals  sweetly  scented  ;  vigorous. 

Hybeid  China. 

Souvenir  du  Pierre  Dupuy  (Levet),  bright  red,  richly  velveted  ; 
very  large,  very  fall,  and  of  fine  form,  extra  ;  very  vigorous. 

Tea-Sobnted. 

Comiesse  Biza  du  Pare  (Schwartz),  colour,  china  rose  with  coppery 
base ;  large,  full,  fine  form,  good  habit,  probably  fine  j  vigorous. 

Madlle.  Lazarine  Poizeau  (Levet),  deep  orange-yellow,  one  of  the 
small  free-flowering  button.hole  Rosea  ;  moderate. 

Souvenir  de  George  Sands  (Dacher),  white  with  deep  yellow  centre; 
large,  ialt,  fine  form ;  vigorous. 

PART  II. 

An  Alphabetioal  List  op   Feencs  and  Bnglish  Rosakians,  who 

HAVE    SENT    OUT    ROSES    OF     SUPEKIOK   MERIT    FK03I   THE    TEAE     1859 

10   1875,  WITH  THE   Names    of  the    Roses    and   the   Year    of 

THEIR    INTRODUCTION. 


Beaumajt. 
Marie  Beauman,  1863 

BOTAK. 

Madame  Boll,  1839 

Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Boll,  1866 

Campy, 

Alpaide  de  Rotalier,  1863 

Damaiziit. 

Abel  Grand,  1885 
Hippolyte  Flaudriu,  1865 
Felix  Genero,  1866 
Heme  Blanche,  1868 
Julea  ClircStien,  1889 
Yillaret  de  Joyeuse,  1874 

DtJCHEE. 

Gioire  de  Sauthenay,  1859 
Antoine  Ducher,  1868 
Villa  de  Lyon,  1865 
Nardy  FrJres,  1868 
Perfection  de  Lyon,  1868 
Marie  Ducher  (T.).  1863 
MontplaisirVT.).  1868 
Perle  de  Lyons  (T.),  1872 
Maria  Theresa,  1873 

FONTAIITB,  PEEE, 

Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  1859 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Kady,  1865 

FOHTAIITE,  ChAEIiES. 

Frangois  Fontaine,  1867 

GANTEEAT7. 

Camille  Bernardin,  1865 
Charles  Lee,  1883 
gouvenir  de  Spa,  1873 

GoiroD. 

Aohille  Gonod,  1861 
Madame  Moreau,  1861 


Madame  Fillion,  1865 
Madame  Clert,  1868 
Madame  Creyton,  1868 
Madame  Liabaud,  1869 

Ggangee. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  186i 
Exposition  de  Brie.  1365 
Clemence  Raoux,  1808 
Edward  Morren,  1868. 

GtJILIiOT,  feee. 

SiSnateur  Taisse,  1859 
Baron  Gonella  (B.),  1859 
Charles  Verdier,  1866 
Monsieur  Noman,  1866 
Madame  Noman,  1887 
Victor  de  Bihan,  1868 
Countess  of  Oxford,  1869 

GuiLtoT,  rrts. 

Le  Rhone,  1863 

Josephine  Beaubarnaia,  1865 

Horace  Vernet,  1866 

Madame  Margottin  (T.),  1868 

La  France,  1867 

Reine  do  Portugal  (T.),  1867 

Madame  Jacquier,  1868 

Catherine  Mermet  (T.),  1889 

Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Verdier,  1869 

Ahb6  Bramerel,  1871 

Baronne  Louise  TJxkull,  1871 

jAMAnr. 
Madame  Boutin,  1881 
Dupuy  Jamain,  1883 

Lachabmb. 

Virginal,  1858 

Victor  Verdier,  1859 

Charles  Lefebvre,  1861 

Baronne  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  1863 

Xavier  Olibo,  1864 


Alfred  Colomb,  1865 
Pitord,  1867 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  1869 
Lyonnais,  1871 
President  Thiers,  1871 
Madame  Lacharme,  1873 
Captain  Christy.  1873 
Marie  Finger,  1873 
Comtesae  de  Serenye.  1874 
HipDOlyte  Jamain,  1874 

Laxtoh", 

Annie  Laxton,  1869 
Princess  Louise,  1869 
Prince  of  Wales,  1369 
Empress  of  India,  1874 
Mrs.  Laxton,  1875 

LECOMrB, 

Mari^chal  Vaillaut,  1861 

Lebot,  Akdee. 

Celine  Forestier  {>f.),  1858 

Lktet. 

Madame  T^srese  Lcvot,  1830 
AbbiS  Giraudier,  1889 
Belle  Lyonnaise  (T.),  1889 
Madame  Levet  (T.),  1869 
Paul  Neron,  1889 
Frangois  Michelon,  1871 
Mons.  Etienne  Levet,  1871 
Madame  Lefebvre  Bernard,  1871 
Mons.  Claude  Levet,  1873 
Mons.  Pierre  Seletski,  1873 
Mons.  Etienne  Dupuy,  1873 

LevEQCB  ET  FIL3. 

Due  de  Rohan,  1S31 
Baronne  Hausmann,  1837 
EmiUe  Hausberg,  1863 
Devienne  Lamy,  1868 
General  de  Milaradovitsch,  1869 
Richard  Wallace,  1871 
Madame  Louis  Leveqae,  1872 

LlABATTD. 

Madame  Clemence  Joigueaus,  1861 

Laurent  Descourt,  1863 

Marcella,  1865 

Elie  Morel,  1867 

Marquise  de  Montemart,  1868 

Julea  Seurre,  1869 

Baron  de  Bonstetten,  1871 

MAEGOTTirr. 

Jean  Goujon,  1862 
Louis  Margottin  (B.),  1363 
Bernard  Pallissy,  1863 
Prince  Humbert,  1867 
Adolphe  Brogniart,  1868 
Adrien  de  Montebello,  1868 
Leopold  II.,  1868 
Souvenir  de  Poiteau,  1868 

Paul  &,  Sow. 

Lord  Clyde,  1863 

Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  1866 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  1868 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  (T.),  1873 
Reynolds  Hole,  1873 
Wilson  Saunders,  1874 
Duke  of  Connaught,  1875 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  1875 

Paul,  William. 

Beauty  of  Waltham,  1863 
Lord  Macaulay,  1863 
Lord  Herbert,  1864 
Black  Prince,  1866 
Star  of  Waltham,  1875 

Peenet, 
Vainqueur  de  Goliath,  1833 
Madame  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
1867 


Marquise  de  Oastellane,  1369 
Souvenir  de  General  Douai,  1871 

POETEMEE. 

Pierre  Netting,  1863 

RlQOTAED,  AnOCSTE. 

Ducheese  de  Valombrosa,  1875. 

ROBEET  BI  MOBEAU; 

Souvenir  de  Charles  Montault,  1833 

ROLLAND. 

Clotilde  RoUand,  1867 
Reine  du  Midi,  1867 
Clotilde  (T.)  1867 

Sansal. 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  1364 

SCHWABTZ, 

Madame  George  Schwartz,  1871 

SOTrPEBr  ET  NoTTING. 

Prince  Henri  de  Pays  Bas,  1863 

TOUVAIS. 

Centifolia  rosea,  1863 
Julie  Touvais,  1863 

TCEHEE. 

M'ss  Ingram,  1868 
Lord  Xapier,  1869 
J.  Stuart  Mill,  1874 
Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  1874 
Miss  Hassard,  1874 
Royal  Standard,  1874 
Oxonian,  1875 
Mrs.  Baker,  1875 

Vanaschb. 

Leopold  Premier,  1883 

Yeedieb,  Charles. 

Madame  Cirodde,  1367 

Veediee,  Eugene. 

Madame  Caillat,  1881 

Madame  Charles  Wood,  1881 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  1881 

Joseph  Piala,  1863 

La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  1863 

Madame  Victor  Verdier,  1863 

Dr.  Andry,  1861 

Mar«chal,Niel  (T.),  1864 

Alba  mutabilis,  1865 

Charles  Bouillard,  1865 

Fisher  Holmes,  1866 

Jean  Lambert,  1865 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Dombrain, 

1865 
Prince  de  Porcia,  1865 
William  RoUiason,  1865 
Madame  George  Paul,  1866 
Madame  Hausmann,  1863 
Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood,  1866 
Souvenir  de  Caillat,  1867 
Anguste  Neumann,  1869 
Ferdinand  de  Lessens,  1869 
Thomas  Mills,  1873 " 
Pauline  Talabot,  1873 
Monsieur  B.  T.  Teas,  1374 

Vbediee,  Victoe. 

Madame  Furtado,  186) 
Fransoia  Lacharme,  1861 
Olivier  Delhomme,  1861 
Vicomte  Vigier,  1 861 
Henri  Ledechaux,  1868 
Thyra  Hammerich,  1868 

ViELLAEn,  BAEOM". 

Berthe  Baron,  1363 

Waed. 
John  Hopper,  1863 


Death  of  Professor  Parlatore.— The  death  of  Fllippo  Parlatore,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Florence,  ia  announced.  He  died  full  of  honours  on  the  9th  of 
this  month  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  well  known  in  connection  with  his 
writings  on  Conifers, 

Japanese  Wistarias.— Among  climbers,  the  Japanese  Wistarias  are  very 
beautiful.  One  variety  produces  racemes  from  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  long ;  another  haa 
pure  white  flowers ;  one  haa  racemes  of  double  fiowera  reaembling  small  roses^ 
and  another  has  deep  green,  very  glossy  foliage  freckled  or  spotted  with  gold- 
coloured  spots.  We  saw  something  of  these  beautiiul  Wistarias  when  in 
America,  but  should  like  to  see  some  evidence  of  their  being  made  known 
hrough  our  nuraerymen.  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Hogg  was  instrumental  in 
introducing  them  to  America. 
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WATERCRESSBS    AT    SPRINGHEAD. 

Watekckesses  are  said  to  have  grown  in  a  wild  state  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  other  places  near  London  for  many 
years  before  their  culture  for  market  was  attempted  on  any- 
thing like  an  extensive  scale,  and  there  being  then  little  demand 
for  them  the  supplies  from  those  quarters  were  sufficient ;  but 
as   Watercresses   gained  popularity  in  France,  Prussia,  and 
elsewhere,  so  the  demand  for  them  in  London  also  increased, 
and   beds  for  their  culture  were  formed  at  Springhead  and 
Northfleet,  near  Gravesend,  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.     What  quantity  of  Watercresses  is  now 
consumed  in  the  Metropolis  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  Mr. 
Horace  Mayhew  calculated  that  14,958,000  bunches  were  sold 
in  the  course   of  1851.     Of  this  amount  the  street  hawkers 
alone  disposed  of  £13,949  worth.     On  an  average  they  disposed 
of  6s.  6d.  worth  per  week  each,  on  which  the  profit  was  about 
3s.  6d.    This  estimate  of  the  Cress  trade  in  London  does  not, 
of  course,  take  into  account  the   amount  brought  in  directly 
from  the  country  and  disposed  of  in  other  ways.      As  the 
population  of  London  has  so  vastly  multiplied  of  late  years, 
the  amount  now   consumed  must  be  much   greater,  and    is 
daily  on  the  increase,  as  people  are  beginning  to  learn   the 
true  value  of  this  wholesome  salad ;  and  although  this,  as  just 
stated,  was  early  in  the  present  century,  the  Cresses  grown 
at  Springhead  are  still  noted  for  their  superior  quality.    After 
these  beds  were  started,  and  the  produce  obtained  from  them 
was  found  to  yield  remunerative  profits,  similar  places  were 
soon    made    where    suitable    situations    existed    round    the 
Metropolis,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are   no  less  than 
10,000  bunches  of  Watercresses  disposed  of  in  London  daily. 
Large  supplies   are  now  obtained  from  Waltham,  Cheshunt, 
"Oxbridge,  and  other  low-lying  places  near  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  and  the  annual    amount    realized  by  growers   for 
London  alone   is   estimated  at   over  £  000.      The   space   at 
Springhead  allotted  to  Watercress  culture  is  about  three  acres 
in  extent,  and  consists  of  a  winding  ditch  varying  in  width 
from  6  ft.  to  20  ft.     The   supply  of  water  is  furnished  by 
numberless  springs  of  fresh  clear  water,  which  bubble  out 
near  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  various  places  and  form  them- 
selves into  a  little  rivulet.     The  water  contains  a  good  deal 
of  iron,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Cress-beds,  where  it  is  some- 
what stagnant,  the  Cress  assumes  a  much   more  unhealthy 
colour  than  that  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.     The  Cress-beds 
at  Springhead  lie  in  a  warm  sheltered  valley ;  the   sloping 
banks  on  either  side  the   stream,  and  which  appear  to  be 
exceedingly   fertile,  are   covered   with   fruit    trees,   such  as 
Apples,  Plums,  &c.,  of  which  there  seems  this  year  to  be  in 
this  locality  a  much  better  crop  than  we  have  found  elsewhere ; 
and  Lettuces  thrive  exceedingly  well  near  the  water.     The 
Watercress  is  re-planted  yearly,  generally  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  sometimes  in  spring.     Tufts   of  the  roots  are 
taken  up  and  pulled  apart,  and  planted  in  rows  about  1  ft. 
apart,  after  which  they  are  trodden  or  rolled  down,  with  a 
view  to  induce  the  roots  to  take  quickly.     The  water  is  just 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  roots,  and  when  fully  grown  the 
young   shoots  in  summer  represent  a  miniature  meadow  of 
healthy  green  Watercresses.     Cutting  is  practised  three  times 
a  week,  as  many  being  cut  at  a  time  as  the  markets  require. 
Cutting  the  Cress  is  performed  by  men  who,  with  leather  boots 
to  knee,  walk  in  the  beds,  and  with  a  long  knife  chop  off  the 
most  forward  of  the  Cress  about  9  in.  long,  and  place  it  in 
baskets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  a  circulation  of  air 
through  the  baskets,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Cress  fermenting. 
Before  being  placed  in  the  baskets  the  Cress  as  cut  is  dipped 
overhead  in  the  water,  which  keeps  it  fresh  until  it  gets  to 
London,  when  the  purchaser  afterwards  keeps  it  well  wetted 
as  Ions  as  it  remains  in  his  possession. 

Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  Watercress  beds  at  Spring- 
head, the  grounds  attached  are  well  worth  a  visit.  One  of 
the  largest  Weeping  Willows  in  England  is  here  to  be  seen. 
Its  trunk  is  about  20  ft.  in  circumference  and  from  10  ft.  to  12 
ft.  high,  from  which  issue  several  sturdy  limbs,  which  have 
some  time  been  cut  back,  and  are  partly  severed  by  their  weight 
from  the  trunk,  and  are  consequently  upheld  by  iron  posts. 
The  head  of  the  tree  is  of  considerable  height,  and  covers  a 
large  space  of  ground  with  its  gracefully  drooping  glossy- 
green  spray.  Amongst  other  attractive  objects  are  Ivy-covered 


bowers,  old  sheds  clad  with  the  double  golden-fiowered  Kerria 
japonica  pi.  pi.,  and  rare  specimens  of  the  la,rge  glossy-leaved 
Catalpa,  which,  as  well  as  the  Willow  alluded  to,  appear  to 
derive  great  benefit  from  the  stream  of  water  which  runs  close 
by.  Monthly  Roses  are  plentifully  planted  between  annuals  of 
various  kinds,  Sunflowers  and  bright-coloured  Pelargoniums 
all  growing  in  a  natural  and  therefore  pleasing  manner.  A 
large  sloping  bed,  facing  a  residence  overhung  with  Clematis, 
Roses,  and  Wistarias,  was  very  attractive.  It  was  occupied  by 
common  hardy  Fuchsias  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  were 
bowed  down  to  the  ground  by  their  masses  of  red  and  purple 
blossoms.  A  few  scarlet  Gladioli  and  other  brightly-coloured 
flowers  added  to  the  effect,  which  was  charming.  Indeed,  all 
gardening  at  Springhead  appears  to  be  done  in  a  natural  half 
wild  manner.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  much  more  enjoy- 
able than  formal  parterres  of  flower-beds  and  borders  ever 
can  be.  S. 


Ckypiogamic  Society  of  Scotland. — The  days  of  meeting  of  the 
third  annual  conference  will  be  Oct.  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  instead  of 
the  loth,  11th,  and  12th  of  that  month,  as  formerly  intimated. 

HoTAL  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society  has 
decided  to  hold  its  next  spring  exhibition  in  the  new  Vegetable  Market, 
Edinburgh,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  show  a  two  days'  one.  An 
estra  effect  will  be  made  to  render  the  removal  of  the  show  on  this 
occasion  from  the  always  too  crowded  music  hall  a  decided  success. 

Eighth  General  Meeting  or  German  Pomologists.  —  This 
will  be  held  at  Potsdam  in  the  first  week  of  Ojtober,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  fruit  show  which  is  to  take  place  there, 
commencing  on  the  third  of  the  month.  The  large  Orangery 
at  Sanssouoi  has  been  lent  by  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose 
of  this  display,  which  is  expected  to  be  of  unusual  extent  and 
splendonr.  Visits  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  to  Babehberg,  Glieneoke, 
Werder,  and  other  places  of  interest  are  in  course  of  arrangement 
for  the  amusement  of  intending  visitors. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-VAEIOUS. 


Beecll  Tree  Caterpillars.— I  have  sent  some  caterpillars  which  I  cau?hfc 
upon  a  Beech  tree,  where  there  are  hundreds  now  stripping  the  leaves  rapidly 
off  the  bunches.  Would  you  kindly  name  them,  as  I  have  never  seen  saoh 
caterpillars  before?— W.  M'A.  [PygEera  bucephala— also  knosvn  under  the 
English  name  of  the  Buff-tip  moth. — A.  M.] 

Milla  biflora  (seep.  199).— I  had  several  bulbs  of  this  in  bloom  last  year. 
and  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  has  been  *'  long  lost."  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  quite  in  advance  of  its  congener,  Triteleia  uniflora,  but  much  more 
difficult  to  manage,  and  much  scarcer.  I  find  that  the  bulbs  often  lie  dormant 
like  some  of  the  small  Narcissi,  but  once  get  them  to  grow  and  they  will 
bloom. — A.  Riwsotr,  Sromley  Common. 

Koelreuteria  japonica  has  been  .long  introduced  into  our  gardens,  but  ia 
not  nearly  as  well  known  as  it  should  be.  It  grows  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft,  high, 
h£is  yellowish- green  foliage,  and  produces  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  in  July. 
This  tree  ia  particularly  desirable  on  account  of  its  unique  appearance,  and  its 
producing  flowers  when  other  trees  and  shrubs  have  passed  out  of  bloom.  I 
find  the  above  in  "  Harper's  Bazaar."  May  I  ask  if  the  tree  ia  in  cultivation 
with  us  ?  — H.  P. 

Propagating  Wallflowers.— I  am  now  putting  in  cuttings  of  soma  selected 
dark  and  yellow  Wallflowers.  If  put  into  some  good  light  sandy  soil,  as  one 
would  those  of  Pansies  and  such  like,  they  striko  quickly  and  make  good  plants 
for  blooming  Iq  spring.  Amongst  Wallflowers  it  will  always  be  found  that 
some  are  finer  than  others— of  a  dwarf  bushy  growth,  and  with  large,  well- 
formed  flowers  of  good  quality.  The  best  strain  of  seed  may  not  ensure  kinds 
so  good  as  these,  therefore  the  expediency  of  using  cuttings.  The  pretty 
dwarf  Belvoir  Castle  Tellow  is  best  kept  propagated  in  this  way  in  order  to 
preserve  the  correct  type.— D. 

Diseased  Violet  Leaves.— The  specimens  of  diseased  Violet  leaves  enclosed 
are  from  plants  grown  on  a  border  specially  prspared  for  them.  Last  year  we 
lost  all  our  Violets  in  a  similar  manner.  How  can  we  avoid  such  a  mishap  in 
future?— W.  0.  B.,  CZapAam  Fark,  [The  leaves  in  question  are  attacked  by  a 
fungus  which  is  moat  troublesome  in  the  case  of  the  V.  alba  odorata  section, 
especially  the  whits  wood  and  hedge-row  Violet,  and  the  old  double  white, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  varieties  that  have  leaves  of  that  character— Belle  da 
Chatenay  not  excepted ;  but  it  ia  rarely  seen  on  any  of  the  strong-growing 
varieties,  such  as  the  Czar,  Giant,  and  Victoria  Regina— just  a  spot  or  so  might 
be  seen  occasionally,  communicated  no  doubt  from  the  others,  but  the  disease 
if  neglected  spreads  most  rapidly  on  the  first-named  varieties.  There  are  two 
mebhods  of  keeping  it  in  check,  viz.,  dipping  the  finger  and  thumb  in  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  pressing  the  spots  between  them,  and  picking  the  affected  leaves 
off.  Possibly,  if  very  bad,  the  whole  of  the  leaves  might  be  cut  off  and  a  good 
dresBiug  of  fresh  soot  appUed.— Gbobgb  'L^i&,\Clivedon.'] 
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SATTTBDAT,    SEPTEMBER    29.    1877. 


[Vol.  XII. 


•'This  is  an  arfc 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Ths  Aht  itself  is   Natubb." — Shakespeare. 


WOMEN    AS    GARDENERS. 

Miss  Fkances  Power  Cobbe  has  something  to  say  on  this 
subject  not  without  interest.  The  subject  of  gardening,  writes 
Miss  Cobbe  in  the  "  Women's  Gazette,"  as  a  remunerative 
employment  for  women,  to  which  I  ventured  recently  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers,  has  been  in  the  interval  treated 
as  follows  in  a  weekly  newspaper  : — 

"  Women  love  flowers,  and  it  is  very  good  for  them  to  love 
them ;  and  flowers  thrive  under  their  care  in  a  way  so  mysterious 
as  to  suggest  that,  like  dogs  or  birds,  they  have  a  certain 
sensitive-plant  sort  of  satisfaction  in  being  touched  by  gentle 
hands,  and  visited  by  somebody  who  will 

Out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
Empty  the  rain  of  the  thunder  showers. 

These  things  being  so,  why  or  how  does  it  happen  that  women 
so  very  rarely  undertake  gardening  as  a  remunerative  employ- 
ment ?  and  while  we  find  a  '  Poor  Gentleman  '  writing  conde- 
scendingly to  the  '  Times '  that  he  would  not  '  object '  to  take  a 
head-gardener's  place,  we  never  hear  of  a  lady-help  seeking 
any  such  post,  though  hundreds  are  already  qualified  by  their 
skill  and  experience  to  undertake  it  ?  We  will  not  waste  time 
by  lamenting  that  sheep  will  follow  in  beaten  tracks,  and  that 
the  sheep-dogs  too  often  bark  at  them  when  they  attempt  to 
nibble  alongside  new  ones,  but  proceed  at  once  to  explain  how 
we  think  the  charmed  circle  of  the  employments  of  women 
may  be  broken  in  this  direction  without  too  much  violence, 
and  ladies  encouraged  to  turn  their  thimbles  into  trowels  and 
their  needles  into  pruning-hooks.  First,  for  that  very  con- 
siderable class  of  ladies  who  possess  a  small  fixed  income,  and 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country  in  the  enjoyment 
and  care  of  a  garden — say,  the  daughters  of  clergymen,  or 
country  doctors,  or  squires,  with  estates  not  big  enough  to 
make  their  head-gardener  an  authority  much  too  awful  to  be 
meddled  with  by  the  ladies  of  the  family.  When  such  a  lady 
— say  at  ths  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty-five — finds  herself,  as 
widow  or  old  maid,  deprived  of  her  home  by  the  death  of  her 
parents  or  husband,  and  without  any  immediate  objects  in  life, 
she  commonly  either  takes  to  wandering  about  incessantly 
abroad,  or  settles  down  in  an  English  watering-place,  eking  out 
her  small  pittance  by  contrivances,  like  those  of  the  good 
ladies  of  '  Crauford,'  and  doing  such  kind  turns  as  her  slender 
means  will  admit ;  attending  innumerable  tea-parties,  till  she 
gradually  withers  in  a  harmless  old  age.  Why  should  not 
such  a  lady  invest  her  little  competence  in  the  lease  of  a 
cottage  with  a  good  large  garden,  in  whatever  locality  her 
connexions  may  reside,  and  set  about  at  once  rendering  this 
garden  profitable  by  the  sale  of  flowers  in  the  first  place,  and 
then,  perhaps,  of  fruit  and  choice  vegetables  ?  We  are 
assuming  that  she  already  has  thoroughly  learned  at  home  the 
art  and  knack  of  cultivating  flowers,  and  that  she  is  physically 
strong  enough  to  do  the  lighter  part  of  garden  work  every 
day,  and  to  find  it  healthful  and  delightful.  What  she  will 
need,  then,  will  be,  once  in  a  way,  the  work  of  a  labourer  for  a 
day  or  two  to  dig  and  manure  her  ground,  and  afterwards  the 
help  of  a  boy  whom  she  will  train  and  employ  generally  as 
her  servant.  With  one  or  two  such  boys  working  under 
her  eye  and  along  with  her,  and  with  a  frame  or  two  in 
which  to  keep  her  choice  plants  in  winter,  our  '  gardeness,'  if 
she  know  her  business,  would  be  able  to  produce  a  constant 
succession  of  fine  nosegays  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
It  would  scarcely  ever  be  necessary  for  our  lady  gardener  to 
advertise  her  willingness  to  supply  flowers,  to  obtain  among 
her  friends  and  connections  abundant  contracts ;  but  if  she  still 
had  an  overplus,  a  notice  in  the  newspapers  would  bring  her,  if 
we  mistake  not,  more  orders  than  she  could  meet.  In  the  sales 
so  effected  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
derogatory  to  any  lady  in  the  land,  any  more  than  there  is  to 
the  greatest  nobleman  who  sells  his  corn  and  farm  produce." 


To  these  remarks  I  would  add  the  suggestion,  that  when 
her  little  establishment  is  in  full  working  order,  our  lady 
market-gardener  might  invite  one  or  more  other  ladies  to 
board  and  share  her  work,  who  will  thus  study  practical  gar- 
dening as  a  profession,  and  fit  themselves  to  undertake  the 
posts  of  head  gardeners  in  country  seats  where  a  few  under 
gardeners  are  employed.  Some  prejudices  would  need  to  be 
overcome  in  this  case,  but  such  situations  if  procured  would 
be  quite  as  pleasant  and  profitable,  I  imagine,  to  any  lady 
qualified  to  hold  them,  as  that  of  elementary  village  school- 
mistress, for  which  so  many  are  now  wisely  preparing  them- 
selves in  that  admirable  institution,  Bishop  Otter's  College. 
Very  soon  I  feel  sure  the  owners  of  handsome  gardens  in 
search  of  head  gardeners  would  learn  to  seek  eagerly  for  a 
woman,  who  would  lay  out  their  walks  and  beds,  and  group 
their  flowers,  with  the  taste  and  originality  of  a  lady,  instead 
of  in  the  banale  professional  style  of  a  regular  head  gardener, 
and  who  might  not  think  it  necessary  to  oppress  the  ladies  of 
the  family  when  they  venture  to  gather  their  own  flowers  and 
fruit  after  the  manner  usual  among  such  dignitaries.  Flower- 
beds, laid  out  by  one  of  these  officials  by  rote  and  rule,  bear 
to  a  true  garden  (such  as  Lady  Oorisande's  in  "  Lothair  ")  the 
relation  which  a  gaudy  drawing-room,  all  mirrors  and  ormolu, 
furnished  to  order  by  a  common  upholsterer,  bears  to  a  room 
wherein  a  true  woman  has  dwelt  for  years,  surrounding  herself 
with  beautiful  and  harmonious  things,  till  the  very  aspect  of 
her  chamber  reveals  something  of  her  soul. 

[No  doubt  we  shall  have  what  Miss  Cobbe  desires  when  the 
simplest  useful  work  is  honoured  and  the  most  ornamental 
idleness  thought  meanly  of ;  as  yet,  that  is  a  long  way  off. 
She  does  not  know  how  much  has  to  be  learnt  to  make  a  good  < 
gardener  now-a-days.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  women 
might  do  at  once  without  apprenticeship — cease  to  patronise 
the  kind  of  gardening  to  which  she  so  very  properly  objects. 
In  the  majority  of  ccses  this  was  forced  on  gardeners  at 
first  by  ladies  who  could  see  no  better  way  of  illustrating  in 
their  gardens  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  system  was  at  first 
adopted  with  regret  by  many  good  gardeners.  Now, 
unhappily,  we  have  a  school  brought  up  under  the  influence 
only  of  "  bedding  stuff,"  as  they  very  properly  call  it,  and 
who  can  see  little  or  nothing  beyond  it.  Gardening  is  cer- 
tainly charming  work  for  women  if  the  piano  and  the  starched 
slavery  of  dress  will  ever  allow  them  enough  liberty  to  pursue 
it  well.— Ed.] 


HYPERICUM  PATULUM  AT  COMELY  BANK. 
By  chance,  the  day  after  I  had  read  the  article  in  The  Garden 
on  the  genus  Hypericum,  and  studied  the  excellent  plate  of 
H.  patulum  (given  at  p.  280),  I  happened  to  take  a  stroll 
through  the  old-fashioned  and  out-of-the-way  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Cunninghame  &  Eraser,  which  lie  near  the  new  Fettes 
College,  Edinburgh.  I  found  there  one  large  bush  with  glossy 
evergreen  leaves,  and  bearing  attractive  yellow  flowers  which, 
upon  nearer  inspection,  turned  out  to  be  a  Hypericum,  which 
Mr.  Eraser  told  me,  upon  my  taking  it  to  him,  was  H.  patulum. 
There  was  just  one  bush  of  it,  and  he  did  not  know  how  long 
he  had  had  it.  The  flowers  resemble  the  plate  in  The  Garden 
very  closely,  the  only  differences  being  that  the  ovaries  in  the 
plant  which  I  saw  were  not  so  green  as  those  in  the  illustra- 
tion, partaking  more  of  the  yellow  hue  of  the  flower,  and  the 
flowers  were  not  expanded  in  clusters,  but  singly  or  in  twos  ; 
it  certainly  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  if  not  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  St.  John's-worts.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  of  great 
substance  and  of  a  beautiful  glossy  texture.  Its  hardiness 
is  '.undoubted,  as  here  it  has  stood  in  the  climate  of 
Edinburgh  for  an  unknown  number  of  winters.  These 
gardens  are  a  real  paradise  to  the  collector  of  hardy 
plants  and  shrubs.  There  is  no  signboard  bearing  the  name 
of  the  firm,  they  do  not  advertise,  nor  is  there  any  printed 
catalogue,  and  nearly  the  whole  extensive  grounds  are  a 
wilderness  of  old-fashioned  flowers  and  shrubs.  Here  I  found 
a  bed  of  the  rare  Narcissus  triandrus,  another  of  N.  montanus. 
and  one  of  N.  bicolor,  besides  many  other  rare  sorts.  Large 
Magnolias  thrust  sturdy  arms  out  from  the  old  grey  walla 
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mixed  with  Jasmines,  Siliquastrum,  and  rare  Spirasas.  Ttiere 
is  also  a  large  collection  of  Alpine  plants.  An  air  of  repose 
and  old-worldliness  rests  over  the  whole  nurseries,  which 
amply  repay  a  visit,  were  it  only  to  find  a  contrast  with  the 
vigorous,  pushing  manner  in  which  trade  is  usually  carried  on. 

Salmonicefs. 


A    GAEDEN    OF    HAEDY    EXOTIC    FBENS. 

Close  to  Musselburgh,  beautifully  situated  amid  fine  pleasure 
grounds  and  stately  trees,  stands  Pinkie  House,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Archibald  Hope,  of  Craighall.  It  consists  of  two  sides  of  a  quad, 
rangle,  with  central  tower,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  James  III. 'a 
time ;  the  rest  of  the  mansion  is  of  James  VI. 's  time,  and  is  con. 
eidered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Scottish  manor  of 
that  age.  The  Battle  of  Pinkie  was  fought  in  15 17  within  the 
pleasure  grounds  ;  and  here  also  Prince  Charles  Edward  slept  tho 
night  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Preatonpans.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
history  of  Pinkie  that  I  am  about  to  write — though  that  would 
doubtless  be  interesting — but  to  record  the  fact  that  within  the 
grounds  is  to  be  seen  the  best  private  oolleotion  of  British  and  hardy 
exotic  Ferns  iu  Scotland.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  400  species  and 
varieties,  all  planted  out  on  what  may  be  termed  a  rockery,  which  is 
situated  on  the  south  of  the  flower  garden,  and  within  view  of  the 
mansion,  under  the  shade  of  tall  trees.  Prominent  specimens  of 
evergreen  shrubs  afford  shelter  from  cutting  winds  to  the  stately 
and  delicate  Ferns,  which  are  placed  as  it  were  under  their  protec- 
tion. The  rookery,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  an  nudalating  character, 
nowhere  rising  over  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  above  the  gravel  walks  on  either 
Bide,  but  frequently  pierced  with  narrow  paths,  which  terminate  in 
rounded  nooks  and  corners,  and  hidden  caves  suitable  to  the  require, 
ments  of  Hymenophyllum,  Asplenium  marinum,  &o.  Not  untre- 
quently  one  has  to  ascend  by  winding,  narrow,  stone  steps  to  the 
ridge,  and  then  descend  to  another  cave  or  rounded  hollow,  the  steps 
being  in  that  case  entirely  hidden  with  the  delicate,  recurving  fronds 
of  Athyriums,  such  as  A.  FiUx-fce  nina  cristatnm,  plumosum,  and  all 
the  other  forma  into  which  A.  Filix-foemina  has  diijerentiated.  Advan. 
tage  has  been  taken  to  vary  the  aspect  by  means  of  such  plants  as 
DracEcna  indivisa,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Phormiuni  tenax,  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata,  and  Arnndo  Donax,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
found  quite  hardy.  Arundinaria  faloata,  which  flowered  last  year,  is 
dead;  bat  self-sown  seedlings  are  springing  up  everywhere,  which, 
together  with  Bocoonia  cordata  9  ft.  high,  and  Cow  Parsnips  1.5  ft. 
high,  form  prominent  objects  here  and  there,  the  whole  forming  a 
beautiful  background  to  the  flower  garden. 

The  collecting  and  arranging  of  this  extensive  collection  has  been 
the  work  of  a  number  of  years,  and  is  wholly  due  to  the  persevering 
industry  of  Sir.  H.  Kingscote,  Lady  Hope's  father,  and  to  the  care 
which  her  ladyship  takes  of  all  the  plants.  Mr.  Kingscote  is  in 
Scotland  only  one  or  two  months  iu  the  year,  but  he  is,  nevertheless, 
constantly  adding  to  the  collection,  and  he  takes  much  pleasure  in 
relating  to  any  one  interested  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
plant  was  collected  or  got.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  Polypodiums, 
of  which  he  has  upwards  of  thirty  specimens  and  varieties,  and 
these  are  not  in  single  patches,  but  by  the  dozen  :  amongst  them 
are  P.  vulgare  cambiioum,  3  ft.  across  ;  P.  v.  omnilacerum,  nearly 
as  large;  and  P.  v.  oristatum  in  large  patches  round  all  the  rookery. 
Prominent  amongst  the  Polypodiums  are  the  following  varieties  :— 
P.  auratam,  with  golden  yellow  fronds,  with  the  apex  bifid  or 
multifid;  P.  Cjrnubiense  elegantissimum,  with  finely  sub. divided 
lobes,  giving  the  plant  the  appearance  of  the  Parsley  Fern  ;  P.  multi. 
fidum  oristatum,  finely  crested  ;  P.  pulcherrimum,  with  imbricate  fine 
broad  pinnae;  P.omnilaoerumangustifolium,  with  pretty  uarrowfertile 
fronds  ;  P.  dissimile,  with  fine  large  fronds ;  P.  V7hytei,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  distinct,  highly  subdivided  ;  while  P.  alpestre  and 
its  variety  P.  flexile  were  here  larger  than  we  usually  find  them, 
being  at  least  3  ft.  through.  Of  Aspleniums,  there  are  here  np. 
wards  of  forty ;  A.  septentrionale  and  A.  germanicum,  rarely 
to  be  seen  in  good  condition,  are  quite  at  home;  of  A.  fontanutn 
the  only  variety  is  lanceolatum.  Adiantum  nigrum  is  repre- 
sented by  four  or  five  varieties,  the  most  distinct  being  acutum 
and  subconflueus ;  of  A.  Trichomanes  the  most  distinct  ara 
Moulii  and  cristatum,  with  the  apex  of  the  fronds  highly  sub- 
divided and  crested;  A.  viride,  one  variety  got  on  Ben  Lawers, 
was  pretty  and  distinct.  Of  Athyrium,  there  are  nearly  100 
varieties,  more  or  less  distinct ;  but  all  who  know  (and  who  do 
not  ?)  the  Lady  Fern,  "  supreme  in  her  beauty,"  will  not  be  sur. 
prised  when  I  say  that  some  of  the  varieties  are  anything  bat  beau- 
tiful, speaking  comparatively.  Cystopteris  montana  is  doing  well; 
of  others,  C.  Diokiana  is  the  neatest ;  numerous  varieties  collected 
iu  various  places  are  here  in  quantity.     Of  Lastrea  Filix-mas  there 


are  nearly  endless  varieties,  the  most  distinct  being  cristata,  angus. 
tata,  and  Barneai :  and  of  L.  dilatata  the  finest  is  lepidota  and 
HopeDS — a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  found  by  Mr.  Kings, 
cote  near  the  Pass  of  Killieorankie.aud  named  in  honour  of  Lady  Hope. 
Polystichum  is  represented  by  no  fewer  than  seventy. two  species  and 
varieties,  and  they  are  altogether  a  splendid  lot.  From  P.  angularo  ara 
got  the  greatest  numbers  of  varieties,  and  between  some  of  these,  such 
as  P.  grandidens  minus  and  the  tall  and  stately  forms  of  P.  acaleatum 
and  its  varieties  there  is  every  conceivable  shape.  A  seedling  found 
in  the  woods  of  Kingscote,  in  Gloucester,  and  named  Kingsooti,  is  a 
fine  variety,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  the  dark  green  fronds  being  of  a  rigid, 
upright  habit ;  it  will  make  a  useful  pot  plant ;  it  is  farther 
remarkable  in  being  viviparous  in  the  axils  of  the  higher  pinnse. 
There  are  also  some  distinct  species ;  P.  Lonchitis,  one  of  them,  from 
self-sown  spores  on  the  rockery,  is  very  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
its  fronds,  which  are  quite  18  in.  high.  Scolopendriums  are  nume. 
rous,  there  being  fifty  named  varieties  of  S.  vulgare,  besides  endless 
sub-varieties,  raised  ifrom  spores  ;  plants  of  S.  orispum,  4  ft.  across; 
one  like  EndiviEefoliam  was  in  fine  condition ;  ramose  and  crested 
forms  are  endless.  Woodsia  ilvensis  and  W.  hyperborea  were  grow- 
ing satisfactorily.  In  tho  list  of  hardy  exotics  the  chief  interest  will 
be  the  number  of  species  which  are  found  to  be  hardy,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  only  met  with  iu  the  stove  or  warm  green, 
house. 


Adiantum  Capillus-Veueris 

„  ,,        subrotundatum 

„        pedatum 
,,         venustum,  very  large 
Asplenium  Thelypterioides 
„  Michauxi 

,,  strigulosum 

Athyrium  Goringianum  pictum,  five 

years  out 
Cystopteris  bulbifera 
Lastrea  opaca,  strong 

,,       Goldieaua,  very  fine 
,,       Stiindishi 
,,      erosa 
,,       atroviridis 
,,       erythrosora 
,,       atrata,  strong 
Lomaria  chilensis,  fine,  healthy 
,,        alpina 
,,         fluviatilig,  stroug 
,,         Boryana,  fine  large  plant 
,,        crenulata,  growing  every- 
where 
„        nuda 
,,        antarotica 


Onoclea  sensihilis 

,,        sp.  from  Bermuda 
Osmunda  cinnamomea 
„        interrupta 
,,         spectabilis 
Platyloma  rotunditoUa 
Polypodium  hexagonopterum 
Onychium  japonicum,  doing  finely 
Dictyogiumma  japonica 
Polystichum  pteridifolium 

„  vestitum       venustum, 

fine 
„  sp.   small,  from    New 

Zealand 
„  aorostichoides 

„  prohforum.  New  Zea- 

land 
Pterla  scaberula 

,,      hastata 
Polypodium  coriaceum,  fine  plant 
Struthiopteris  germanioa 

,,  pennaylvanioa 

Woodwardia  radioans 
„  areolata 

Sitolobium  punctilobum 


And  perhaps  some  others  which  may  have  been  missed  ;  the  above 
wore  on  the  whole  doing  well.  A  uumber  of  others  not  mentioned 
v.-ere  planted  out  this  year.  it.  M. 


Black  and  White  Mints. — Dr.  Piesse,  in  one  of  his  very 
interesting  papers  now  appearing  in  The  Garde.v,  carefully  and 
accurately  describes  the  two  kinds  of  Mint  so  largely  cultivated  and 
distilled  by  Piesse'  and  Lubin  at  Mitcham.  Though  the  figures 
engraved  in  The  Garden'  of  the  Black  and  White  Mints  give  a  good 
idea  of  their  distinctness,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  my  testi. 
mony  to  their  totally  different  appearance  as  a  field  crop.  By  the 
kindness  of,  and  in  company  with  Dr.  Piesse,  I  visited  his  fields  and 
still-house  a  few  years  since,  and  secured  specimens  of  both  these 
Mints.  Upon  submitting  them  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  he  gave  me  his 
opinion  upon  them,  with  which  that  of  Dr.  Boswell  entirely  agrees. 
These  specimens  are  now  in  the  Kew  Museum,  and  in  their  dried 
state  even  the  difference  iu  appearance  is  very  marked,  the  leaves  of 
the  Black  Mint  being  of  a  much  darker  green,  and  the  stalks  of  a 
deeper  purple  than  tho  White.  The  two  kinds  are  very  well  described 
in  the  first  part  of  Bentley  and  Trimens'  "Medicinal  Plants,"  the 
plant  there  figured  being  of  an  intermediate  character. — John  R. 
Jack-SOn,  Museum,  Kew, 


Housing  Hard-wooded  Plants.— Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  similar  plants 
which  have  benn  placed  ouc-of-doors  during  the  summer  will  require  ere  long 
to  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters.  Those  performmg  this  work  may 
therefore  be  reminded  that  if  each  plant  be  placed  in  a  tub  of  water  for  an 
hour  or  more  before  being  taken  indoors,  so  aa  to  allow  the  balls  of  soil,  wh'ch 
are  generally  hard  and  often  dry  in  the  middle,  to  get  well  soaked,  much 
Inconvenience  in  the  way  of  watering  during  the  winter  will  bs  saved,  and  the 
plants  will  also  be  more  likely  to  keep  in  good  health. — S. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


THE    REDWOOD    (SEQUOIA    SEMPERVIRENS). 
This  forms  the  second  largest  timber  tree  in  California.     It 
was  discovered  by  Menzies  in  1796,  and  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1843.     It  is  found  here  and  there  throughout  the 
undulations  of  the  coast   range  in  California,  on  the  mountain 


Cones  and  fruit  of  the  Redwood. 

slopes,  and  in  sheltered  valleys  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  latter 
where  forests  of  any  extent  are  found,  and  also  where  the 
largest  trees  grow.  I  have  pleasant  remembrances  of  my  first 
journey,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  one  of  the  largest — 
probably  the  largest— of  these  forests.  The  Redwoods  were 
distant  twenty  backwood  miles,  and  were  reached  by  one  of 
the  sandiest  roads  I  ever  traversed.  Numerous  thickets  of 
young  plants  of  the  Douglas  Spruce,  and  occasionally  an  old 
specimen  200  ft.  or  more  in  height,  branched  to  the  ground, 
grew  on  either  hand,  in  the  lightest  of  sandy  soils  resting  on 
a  substratum  of  chalk.  Fifteen  miles  had  been  traversed, 
when  we  entered  Pocket  Canon — a  very  expressive  name  for  a 


ravine  that  had  by  degrees  been  traced  in  the  hills  by  a  stream 
flowing  to  the  Russian  River— here  barely    sufficient   for  a 
waggon  to  pass  through,  and  again  widening  into  a  glade  or 
"  pocket  "  of  considerable  extent,  a  kind  of  formation  repeated 
down  to  the  river.     The  sides  of  this  defile  were  well  wooded 
with  Spruce,  different  kinds  of  Oaks,  Stinking  Yew  (Torreya 
californica),  Laurel  (Oreodaphne  californica),  and  an   under- 
growth of  Oeanothuses,  Arbutus,  Photinia  arbutifolia,  &c.     On 
the  islands,  where  the  stream  forked,  a  few  large  Redwoods 
grew,  but  they  were  few  and  far  between  until  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  where  they  were  massed  into  a  dense 
dark  forest,  through  which  our  road,  now  damp  and  spongy — 
the  first  damp  ground  we  had  seen  for  five  months— wound 
snakelike  towards  the  river,  on  the  brink  of  which,  at  about 
13  miles  from  the  oceaE,  we  stopped.     The  river-bed— for  it 
was  all  but  dry — was  from  about  40  yards  wide,  and  spanned 
by  a  rudely  constructed  bridge  of  Redwood  boles  laced  together. 
Following  the  river  in  its  course  the  view  was  disappointingly 
cut  off,  at  300  yards  or  400  yards  from  our  stand-point  by  a  low 
hill,  through  a  narrow  fissure  of  which  the  river  forced  its  way 
and  was  lost  to  vie  w.     The  view  up  the  river  was  very  different. 
We  stood  at  the  base  of  a  living  dark  green  wall  at  least  250 
ft.  in  height,  and  a  little   over  a   mile   in  length.      On  the 
opposite  bank  was  another  wall  of  like  dimensions,  with  the 
river-bed  between  reminding  one  of  a  broad  gravelled  walk  in 
a  long  straight  avenue,  with  a  peep  of  a  hazy  blue  mountain 
in  the  distant  background.     Just  opposite  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest  is  Big  Bottom  "  City,"  in  reality  a  hamlet  of  a   dozen 
and  a  halt  small  wooden  huts,  and  a  saw  mill.     Night  was  fast 
approaching  and  fortunately  for  us  we  were  promised  lodgings 
in  the  solitary  hut  on  this  side  of  the  river.     Our  host  who  had 
"  squatted  "  in  the  Redwoods,  and  who  now  got  a  livelihood 
out  of  the  timber,  kindly  showed  us  round  his  estate,  pointing 
out  to  us  and  expatiating  on  the  giants  of  his  domain.     Until 
then  we  had  failed  to  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  these 
trees.     One  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground  as  he  had  felled  it  the 
day  before,  and  was,  by  actual  measurement  303  ft.  long  and 
15  ft.  in  diameter,  cut  off  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.    The  largest 
tree  I  measured  was  17  ft.  in  diameter  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  its  height,  as  stated  by  our  host,  was   330  ft.     Of  this  I 
had  no  means  of  testing  the  truth,  but  it  certainly  appeared 
taller  than  any  of  the  others  around.     The  trunk  near  the  base 
was  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  presence  of  large  buttresses 
(from  the  principal  roots),  which   at  about  12   ft.  from   the 
ground  disappeared,  leaving  a  pretty  regular  or  rounded  hole, 
destitute  of  branches  for  nearly  100  ft.,  above  which  they  were 
almost  regularly  disposed,  but  of  no  great  dimensions,  and 
seemingly  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  tree.     Beneath  it 
and  all  around  were  millions  of  tiny  seedlings  from  1  in.  to  3  m. 
in  height,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  giant  parents. 
Many  large  trees  were  broken  off  at  various  distances  from  the 
ground;    and  others  that  had  been  felled   some  years   pre- 
viously had  again  thrown  up  adventitious  leadeis,  and  were 
forming  beautiful  trees.     I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  counting 
the  annual  rings  of  growth  made  by  one  of  these  trees,  and 
they  amounted  to  1250,  but  several  of  them  were  rather  indis- 
tinct.     Trees  of  it  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  below 
the  surface   of  one   of  the  valleys  in   California;    and   Mr. 
Murray,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Californian  Trees,"   states  that '  M. 
Lesquereux  conceives  that  he  has  identified  this  tree  among 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  tertiary   deposits   of    Vancouver  s 
Island."     On  the  table  before  me  is  a  fragment  of  stonefaed 
Redwood  chipped  from  a  petrified  tree,  which  I  exhumed  from 
the  middle  tertiary  deposits  of  California.     But  petrified  Red- 
wood is  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  California,  and  mdeed  the 
nature  of  the  wood  is  such  as  to  facilitate  the  process  of  petri- 
faction.   It  is  a  dull  red  colour,  close-grained,  but  brittle  and 
very  light,  and  seems  to  be  little  affected  by  long-continued 
submersion  in  water.     It  is  extensively  and  perhaps  principally 
used  for  rail  and  picket  fencing ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  nearly 
all  the  houses  and'barns  in  the  rural  districts  are  built  with  it 
and  covered  with  it  in  the  form  of   shingles.     As  yet  it  has 
not  done  very  well  in  this  country  except  m  a  few  favoured 
localities   in  which  shelter  from  cutting   winds  is   afforded. 
Plants  of  it  may  frequently  be  seen  all  but  bare   of  branches, 
and  these  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.     All  such  ought  to 
be  cut  down  to  within  12  in.  or  24  in.  of  the  ground,  when 
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they  will  soon  push  fresh  leaders,  which  will,  with  the  protect 
tioii  afforded  by  surrouadiiig  objects,  very  soon  develop  into 
beautiful  heads.  It"  it  be  cultivated  at  all,  instead  of  singling 
the  plants  out  to  bo  starved,  let  us  imitate  Nature  by  planting 
them  in  clumps  in  naturally  or  artificially  sheltered  positions. 
Endlicher  called  the  Redwood  Sequoia  sempervirens.  Lambert 
named  it  Taxodium  sempervirens,  and  there  are  the  following 
gai-den  varieties  of  it. 

Sequoia  sempervirens  alba  spica  (syn.  glauca).— The 
pecuUariby  of  this  13  in  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  vegetating  shoots 
being  white  or  pale  yellow,  afterwards  changing  to  a  bluish  green. 
It  is  a  pretty  kind,  and  quite  as  hardy  as  the  oommon  form. 

S.  s.  Lawsoniana. — This  I  have  not  seen,  but  it  has  been 
described  as  having  short,  thick  leaves,  and  a  more  rigid  habit  of 
growth  than  the  type.  Geo.  Syme. 


NOTBS     OP     THE    WEEK. 


Ehododbndkon  Pmncess  Royal. — This,  the  resalt  of  a  cross  be- 
tween  R.  javanicam  and  R.  jasminifloraoi,  still  ranks  among  the  best 
of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  A  large  specimen  of  it  in  the  Chelsea 
nursery  has  been  in  bloom  for  at  least  two  months,  and  will  to  all 
appearances  continue  in  flower  for  some  time  to  come.  It  now  bears 
no  fewer  thau  thirty  large  clusters  of  rosy.pink  or  rather  flesh, 
coloured  blossoms,  which  are  very  effective  on  the  plant  as  well  as  in 
a  oat  state. — C.  S. 

The  Giant  Autumn  Cuocus.— Mr.  P.  Barr  sends  us  flowers  of  the 
mble  Colohicum  speoiosnm — one  of  the  most  precious  gains  for  our 
open-air  gardens.  The  flowers  now  sent  are  of  a  deeper  red  colour 
tdan  those  which  we  illustrated  in  The  Garden  last  Jnne  (see 
p.  518).  Other  autumn  Crocuses  now  in  bloom,  in  addition  to  those 
nnmed  last  week,  are  C.  uudiBorus  (rich  purple)  and  C.  Vallicola 
(creamy,  white) . 

DwAnr  Antiukhinums. — One  of  the  most  attractive  sights  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Tottenham  nurseries  is  several  large  beds  planted  with 
a  dwarf  strain  of  Antirrhinums.  The  flowers,  which  are  abundant, 
embrace  nearly  every  shade  of  colonr,  and  the  plants  themselves  are 
not  more  than  15  in.  high,  a  great  advantage  where  narrow  borders 
have  to  be  planted.  These,  in  oommon  with  some  other  biennials, 
are  better  in  masses  than  in  any  other  way,  and  it  in  mixed  colours 
BO  much  the  better. — C.  S. 

Small  rLowERED  Dahlias. — However  highly  large. flowered  or 
show  kinds  of  Dahlias  may  be  valued  by  florists,  none  are  so  beau- 
tiful or  useful  as  the  small. flowered  or  Pompone  varieties.  For 
supplying  cut  blooms  at  this  season  they  are  invaluable,  and  where 
plants  exist  on  which  there  are  any  quantity  of  buds  yet  to  open, 
if  these  on  the  appearance  of  frost  be  lifted,  put  into  large  pots, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  hoise,  they  will  furnish  an  abundance  of 
bloom  until  late  in  the  year.  We  noted  amongst  other  kinds  at 
Messrs.  Henderson's  the  other  day  Little  Dear  (a  pretty  little  round 
flower  with  white,  rosy. tipped  petals),  a  pure  white  kind  called 
Little  Beauty,  Alliance  (rich  velvety  crimson),  and  a  bright  scarlet 
sort  named  Seraph,  the  best  yellow  being  Gjlden  Nugget. — S. 

Milla  BiFLORi. — Of  course,  the  statement  "  long  lost "  (see  p.  199) 
cannot  be  meant  in  an  absolute  sense,  bat  I  think  that  except  in  Mr. 
Rawson's  garden,  the  plant  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
English  collection.  I  have,  therefore,  to  congratoiate  Mr.  Rawson  on 
his  possession  of  it,  as  well  as  on  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  has 
preserved  it.  It  was  re-introduced  in  1873  or  1871  by  Mr.  Roezl,  and 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  at  Col. 
Chester,  and  although  many  hundreds  of  it  were  introduced  in  the 
spring  of  1875,  I  offered  any  reawna'- le  price  for  it,  but  in  vain. 
None  of  the  great  nurserymen  in  England,  Belgium,  or  Holland  could 
supply  me  ;  it  had  gone  everywhere,  and  I  failed  to  procure  it.  It  is 
a  plant  well  worth  a  little  extra  care;  the  whiteness  of  its  flowers 
rival  that  of  snow,  and  they  are  sweet-scented. — Max  Leicbtlin, 
Baden  Baden. 

Flowee  Gakdening  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — The  grounds  here 
this  year  are  unusually  attractive,  and  from  many  points  of  view  the 
masses  of  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  and  other  showy  subjects  are  seen 
to  good  advantage.  The  most  effective  feature,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  Rosery,  the  sloping  circular  bank  round  which  is  tastefully 
planted  in  simple  but  appropriate  designs  compossd  of  Iresine 
Lindeai,  Centaureas,  Blue  Lobelia,  Golden-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
Leucophyton,  and  Alternantheras  of  various  shades  of  colour  and 
habit.  Veronica  incana  is  also  used  in  these  beds  with  good  effect. 
The  isolated  round  bels  on  the  lawn  are  also  very  effective,  the  more 
80  as  they  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  apart  than  usual.  These 
are  planted  with  dwarf  crimson  and  white-flowered  Dahlias.  Beds 
planted  with  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Phloxes,  and  double-flowered  Sunflower 


(Helianthus  multiflorus  fl-pl.)  are  likewise  worthy  of  notice.  The 
carpet  beds  are  good  of  their  kind,  the  colours  being  well  arranged, 
and  the  plants  not  so  formal  and  closely  shorn  as  one  generally  finds 
them.  Pink  and  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  which  are  planted  exten- 
sively round  large  clumps  of  Rhododendrons  and  in  borders,  are  still 
gay  with  blossom,  and  the  grounds  throughout  are  in  better  keeping 
than  we  have  before  seen  them.  Inside  the  Palace  the  Tree  Perns 
and  Palms  are  growing  vigorously,  and  the  water-tanks  are,  as  usual, 
full  of  interesting  aquatics. 

The  Grass  in  Hyde  Park.— There  is  a  long  article  in  the  "  World  " 
condemning  the  state  of  the  Grass  in  Hyde  Park,  and  a  very  unjust 
and  ill-considered  one,  for  the  turf  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  under  the. 
circumstances. 

Tasselled  Asters. — Messrs.  Siltmarsh&Sons  have  sent  us  blooms 
of  tasselled  Asters,  which,  after  having  been  exhibited  at  Alexandra 
Park  show  on  the  I3th,  14th,  and  15th  inst.,  and  again  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  2l3t  and  23nd  inst.,  are  now  (25th)  quite  fresh,  and 
would  no  doubt  last  for  several  more  days  in  good  condition.  The 
blooms  are  very  large  and  beautifully  coloured,  and  for  mixing  in 
stands  amongst  out  flowers  of  other  kinds  are  very  valuable.  The 
comparatively  short  season  during  which  Asters  are  in  bloom  is,  to 
some  extent,  a  drawback  to  their  culture;  but  by  making  an  early 
sowing  in  heat,  and  two  or  three  successional  ones  afterwards,  and 
by  planting  these  alternately,  a  long  succession  of  bloom  might  easily 
be  maintained.  If  a  sowing  be  also  made  late,  say  the  end  of  June, 
or  even  later,  and  the  plants  grown  on  liberally,  lifted  in  autumn  and 
placed  indoors,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  good  pot  plants 
could  not  be  obtained  late  in  autumn,  when  effaotive  flowering  plants 
are  scarcer  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. — S. 

Kew. — In  the  Succulent. house  there  are  several  good  plants  in  bloom. 
Stapeliadeflexa  has  a  brick-red  corolla,  and  the  lobes  are  thickly 
ciliated  ;  it  emits  an  abominable  odour,  as  a  proof  of  which  we  may 
mention  that  the  corona  of  one  of  its  flowers  was  quite  surrounded 
by  the  eggs  of  some  insect  that  had  no  doubt  been  attracted  by  the 
carrion. like  smell.  S.  coronata  has  densely-hairy  flowers  of  a  red- 
dish.brown  colonr,  a  large  blotch  in  each  lobe  being  yellowish,  trans- 
versely barred  with  brown  :  this  is  a  very  pretty  species.  S. 
varians  is  also  a  handsome  plant,  and  in  general  appearance  seems  to 
come  near  S.  patentirostris,  wrongly  figured  in  the  ''  Botanical 
Magazine  "  as  S.  sororia.  Cotyledon  ramosissimum  is  a  very  pretty 
dwarf. growing  Cape  succulent,  with  large  pendent  reddish  flowers. 
Dyckia  brevifolia  has  a  rosette  of  stiff  green  leaves,  striated  beneath, 
and  a  short  panicle  of  yellow  flowers.  It  is  growing  near  the 
beautiful  Dyckia  argentea,  which  has  long,  arching,  white  leaves, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  specimen  of  its  species  in  Europe.  Vitis 
cirrhosa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  fleshy  leaves,  much  like 
those  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  in  general  outline.*  It  is  now  in 
fruit,  and  its  fine,  bright  red,  coral-like  fruits  are  exceedingly  pretty. 
In  the  stove,  Aristolochia  Dachartrei  claims  our  attention  :  it  is  one 
of  the  showiest  species  in  the  large  genus  to  which  it  belongs  ;  the 
broad,  funnel-shaped  mouth  of  the  flower  is  a  creamy- white,  blotched 
irregularly  with  red-brown.  Ipomcei  Horsfallise  is  a  beautiful 
climber,  worthy  of  cultivation  in  any  stove  ;  its  very  deep,  rich  glossy 
rose-coloured  flowers  contrast  well  with  the  green  quinate  leaves. 
The  herbaceous  ground  is  worth  a  visit  just  now.  The  prettiest  Toad, 
flax  is  Linaria  dalmatica,  a  native  of  Eastern  Earope  and  Western 
Asia  ;  it  is  a  flue  bush  about  3  ft.  high,  literally  one  mass  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  :  the  leaves  and  stems  are  very  glaucous.  Cosmos 
bipinnatus  is  a  charming  Mexican  Composite,  about  4  ft.  high,  with 
fiuely-divided  feathery  leaves  and  bright  red  purple-flowers,  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  single  Dahlia  :  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
extremely  ornamental  plants ;  they  are  New  World  annuals.  Phy. 
gelius  capensis  has  drooping  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  very  effective 
either  as  a  border  or  wall  plant.  Silphium  laciniatum  (the  Compass, 
plant),  would  make  a  fine  object  as  a  single  specimen  on  a  lawn  ;  it 
has  large  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  and  a  stout  stem  about  9  ft.  high ; 
the  ovate  deeply. pinnatifid  leaves  are  very  handsome  :  this  species 
is  known  in  the  South-western  part  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  Texas  and  Oregon,  as  the  "Pilot-weed,"  the  "  Polar.plant,"  &c., 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  property  it  possesses  of  turning  its  leaves 
towards  the  north.  This  "  polarity  "  has  long  been  familiar  to 
hunters  and  other  denizens  of  the  prairies,  who,  when  lost  on  dark 
nights,  easily  get  their  bearings  by  feeling  the  direction  of  the 
leaves.  Mr.  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  those  who  aSirm  the 
polarity  and  those  who  deny  it  are  both  right.  In  a  plant  in  his  own 
garden  the  young  leaves  showed  an  unmistakable  northern  tendency, 
which  they  lost  on  becoming  older.  Tne  Silphiums  are  all  tall- 
growing  perennials.  In  the  Kew  collection,  S.  terebinthaceum,  S. 
perfoliatum,  S.  ternatum,  and  S.  tritoliatnm  are  in  flower  ;  as  also 
an  unnamed  species  remarkable  for  the  very  large  size  of  its  rddical 
leaves.  No  other  species  of  the  genus  e.xhibitB  the  peculiar  tendency 
of  S.  laciniatum. 
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TREES  IN  TUBS. 
"VVe  are  no  admirers  of  trees  in  tubs  on  terraces.  Thev  are 
expensive  and  rarely  ornamental  objects.  It  is  considered 
correct  taste  to  use  them  in  geometrically  laid-out  terrace 
gardens  ;  but  we  could  point  to  many  terraces  in  England  and 
elsewhere  where  their  absence  is  no  blemish.  A  row  of 
trees  in  tubs  is  no  more  necessary  to  the  good  effect  of  the 
terrace  garden  than  a  row  of  balloons.  The  culture  of  Orange, 
Bay,  and  other  trees  in  tubs  is  a  Continental  custom,  and 
much  more  desirable  in  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  where  few 
Evergreens  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  than  in  Britain.  It 
is,  as  a  rule,  very  much  better  performed  on  the  Continent 
than  here,  and  those  who  adopt  it  with  us  should  know  the 
conditions  essential  to  success.  Although  we  now  often 
see  handsome  specimens  oE  hardy  Evergreens  grown  in  tubs 
in  this  country,  tender  subjects  alone  were  kept  thus  when  the 
system  originated.  It  was  found  that  the  Oleander  and 
Orange  trees  could  be  grown  very  well  by  storing  them  in  any 
sort  of  half-lighted,  frost-proof  structure  in  winter,  and  placing 
them  in  the  open  air  in  summer ;  and  hence  these  plants 
became  very  popular  for  that  purpose.  But  the  conditions 
are  now  wholly  altered  in  the  garden,  and  growing  trees  in 
tubs  is  foolish  work,  entirely  unworthy  of  a  time  when  we 
have  scores  of  beau- 
tiful Evergreens  to 
adorn  our  gardens 
and  that  require  no 
tubs. 


raising  seedlings  which  I  shall  bloom  for  the  second  time  next  spi  ing. 
One  of  them  is  a  flower  of  great  size,  finely  and  evenly  laced  with 
deep  gold  ;  but  it  is  a  pin-eyed  kind.  1  am  hopeful  it  raay  prove  of 
value  as  a  seed  parent.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  of  The  Garden 
can  assist  me  in  obtaining  plants  of  named  varieties  in  cultivation 
that  I  do  not  already  possess ;  but  I  want  only  those  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator.  D- 
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POLYANTHUSES. 
I  AM  just  repotting 
my  gold-laced  kinds 
of  these.  They  were 
planted  out  at  the 
end  of  May  last  on  a 
cool,  shady  border, 
where  only  the  morn, 
ing  sun  fell  on  them, 
and  having  been 
kept  clear  of  weeds 
daring  the  summer, 
top.dre8sed,an<3  well 
watered  in  dry,  hot 
weather,    they   have 

done  well  and   made         i 

fine  plants.  Those 
large  enough  to  make 

good  flowering  specimens  for  next  spring  .are  being  potted  into  4^-in. 
pots,  the  offsets  into  small  "long  toms."*  I  am  using  a  soil  consist- 
ing of  fibry  turf,  well. decayed,  dry  cow  manure  (previously  baked  in 
order  to  kill  any  insects  in  it),  leaf-mould,  a  little  sand,  and  some 
powdered  charcoal ;  and  when  potted,  the  plants  are  placed  on  a  deep 
bed  of  ashes,  somewhat  raised,  which  occupies  a  cool,  shady  corner. 
Here  they  will  remain  till  severe  weather  makes  it  necessary  to 
house  them  in  a  frame  for  the  winter.  I  am  in  favour  of  earlier 
repotting  than  some  growers  practise,  because  at  this  season  of  the 
year  the  Polyanthus  assumes  a  vigorous  autumnal  growth,  and  roots 
are  put  forth  immediately  below  the  leaves.  In  this  manner  the 
plants  acquire  renewed  strength  to  produce  their  spring  flowers.  I 
like  to  see  these  roots  establishing  themselves  in  the  soil  in  pots  by 
the  middle  of  September.  In  my  case,  when  the  plants  were  lifted, 
the  soil  was  shaken  from  their  roots,  and  any  decayed  or  needlessly 
lengthened  parts  of  the  tap  roots  were  cut  away.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  tap. root  below  the  point  from  which  the  rootlets 
spring.  I  pot  pretty  firmly  and  rather  deeply,  burying  the 
stalks  of  the  lowermost  leaves  a  little  way.  The  deeper  the  plants 
are  put  into  the  soil  now,  the  more  serviceable  in  the  spring  late 
dressing  is  likely  to  be  to  them.  My  collection  now  consists  of  George 
IV.,  Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile,  Cox's  Regent,  President,  Lancer,  a 
very  fine  sort ;  and  the  following  comparatively  new  kinds,  raised  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  viz.,  William  IV.,  For. 
mosa,  and  Telegraph,  making  altogether  nine  varieties.  I  am 
desirous  of  adding  to  my  collection  Hutton's  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Maud's 
Beauty  of  England,  Addis's  Kingfisher,  and  Clegg's  Lord  John 
Russell.  I  have  made  many  inquiries  for  these,  but  as  yet  without 
success.  I  am  almost  afraid  that  all,  or  three  of  them  at  least,  are 
lost  to  cultivation.    In  addition  to  these  I  have  a  few  specially  pro. 


The  Survival  of  the  most  Unfit :  Trees  in  tubs. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  GARDENING. 
Now  that  summer-blooming  plants  are  getting  past  their  best,  culti- 
vators must  begin  to  consider  what  the  empty  beds  are  to  be  filled 
with  during  winter  and  spring.  As  a  rule  carpet  bedding  this  sea- 
son  has  been  best,  as  owing  to  the  dull,  wet  weather  which  we  have 
experienced,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  bloom  where  such  plants 
as  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  &o.,  have  been  used  :  as  to  filling  the 
beds  and  borders  when  vacant,  there  need  be  little  difficulty.  A  bed 
of  common  Forget. me-nots  edged  with  white  Daisies  forms,  when  in 
flower,  a  charming  combination  ;  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  where 
it  stands  the  winter  well,  has  a  pretty  effect  as  spring  advances, 
forming  as  it  were  a  bed  of  gold  ;  Arabis  albida  edged  with  a  broad 
band  of  red  Daisies  has  a  fine  appearance  j  then  there  are  Saxifrages 
in  profusion  that  might  be  employed  with  advantage  ;  Auriculas, 
too,  when  massed  look  well  when  in  flower  ;  and  Aubrietia  purpurea 
makes  a  charming  purple  bed  ;  while  Golden  Thyme  and  Sempervi. 
vums,  or  as  many  call  them  Houseleeka,  can  be  used  with  advantage 
as  edgings  to  small  beds;  Pansiea  such  as  Cliveden  Yellow,  Imperial 

Blue,  and  Cloth  of 
Gold,  are  charming 
subjects  in  their  way ; 
of  Daisies  there  are 
the  Aucuba  -leaved, 
the  Double  White, 
Red  and  Pink,  and 
others  innumerable, 
all  of  which  should 
be  planted  in  large 
quantities;  the 
Golden  Dead  Nettle, 
too,  is  a  pretty, 
dwarf,  hardy  plant, 
of  which  enough  is 
not  made ;  then  there 
are  the  hardy  Candy, 
tufts,  which  keep  in 
fiower  for  a  length  of 
time;  Wallflowers, 
snoh  as  the  Yellow 
Dwarf  and  Blood. red 
Dwarf,  and  the  strain 
used  at  BelvoirCastle; 
the  doable  German 
Wallflowers  are  capital  plants  for  the  spring  decoration  of  beds  and 
borders.  In  addition  to  these  there  are,  likewise.  Primroses  such  aa 
the  Double  Lilao  or  Mauve,  and  even  the  common  Wood  Primrose 
might  be  used  in  certain  situations  with  advantage ;  Polyanthuses, 
when  in  flower,  are  also  very  pretty.  Hardy  annuals,  too,  such  aa 
Silenes  and  Sapoharia  calabrica,  flower  well  during  the  spring  months. 
Hepaticas,  both  blue  and  red,  double  and  single,  are  likewise  beautiful 
in  spring;  and  Ajuga  reptans  purpurea  makes  a  good,  dark  purple 
edging.  Many  other  plants  could  be  named,  but  when  we  consider 
what  hosts  of  bulbs,  such  aa  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Squills,  and 
Daffodils  there  are,  one  feels  that  enough  has  been  enumerated,  and 
they  wholly  consist  of  plants  within  the  reach  of  all  interested  in 
spring  flowers.  Some  handsome.leaved  shrubs,  such  as  Aucubaa, 
Golden  Buonymns,  and  even  variegated  Ivies,  might  also  be  intro. 
duced  for  the  sake  of   contrast.  J.  B. 

^Vest  Lodge,  Chapel   Town,  Leeds. 


The  White  Musk  Mallow  (Malva  moschata  alba). — This  ia 
one  of  the  prettiest  plants  in  flower  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
pui'e  white  variety  of  one  of  onr  British  plants,  which  isfonnd  grow, 
ing  abundantly  in  some  localities  by  the  roadsides  in  dry,  gravelly 
soil.  The  white  variety  is  more  attractive  in  every  respect,  and 
forms  a  branching,  pyramidal  bush  composed  of  numerous  branching 
stems  about  2  ft.  high,  clothed  with  dark  green,  deeply  divided 
foliage,  and  itbears  abundance  of  pure  white  flowers  from  I  in.  toljin. 
in  diameter.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil  or  situation,  but  a  hot,  dry  place  suits  it  best.  The  whole  plant 
is  slightly  musk. scented,  a  circumstance  from  which  it  derives  its 
specific  name. — A.  P. 
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THE    SPECIES    OP    PHLOX. 

Br  James  BEiTrEN,  F.L  S. 
With  eight  original  illustrations  by  Isaac  Sprague,  Grantville,  Massachusetts. 
The  genus  Phlox  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  exten- 
sive of  those  for  which  our  gardens  are  indebted  to  the  woods, 
plains,  and  mountains  of  North  America ;  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  P.  sibirica,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  native  of 
North  Asia,  all  the  species  are  North  American. 

The  genus  belongs  to  the  Order  Polemoniacese,  an  Order 
which,  though  containing  comparatively  few  species,  is  of  no 
mean  importance  from  a  horticultural  stand-point ;  it  contains 
not  only  the  familiar  Jacob's  Ladder  (Polemonium  ccaruleum)  of 
our  cottage  gardens,  and  that  magnificent  climber  Coba3a  scan- 
dens,but  the  pretty  and  popular  annual  Gilias  and  Leptosiphons, 
as  well  as  the  invaluable  Phloxes,  which  we  are  about  to  consider 
somewhat  in  detail.  This  is  the  more  readily  done,  seeing  that 
Professor  Asa  Gray  published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy "  for  1870,  a  revision  of  the  species  of 
Phlox,  in  which  the  many  varieties  in  cultivation  are  reduced 
to  their  proper  rank,  and  an  arrangement  based  on  easily  recog- 
nised characters  is  proposed.  Some  such  revision  was  urgently 
needed,  as  many  mere  varieties  had  received  specific  names, 
and  were  ranked  as  truly  distinct :  thus  Don  in  his  "  General 
System,"  published  in  1838,  enumerates  thirty-eight,  while 
Professor  Asa  Gray  only  admits  twenty-seven,  including 
several  discovered  since  Don's  time.  This  arrangement  is 
followed  in  the  following  enumeration,  in  which,  however,  we 
purpose  to  give  fuller  descriptions  than  the  brief  technical 
Latin  characters  by  which  each  species  is  defined  in  Prof. 
Gray's  revision,  as  my  aim  is  to  benefit  the  practical  rather 
than  the  scientific  botanist.  I  have  added  to  the  list  of 
published  figures  quoted  by  Prof.  Gray,  and  have  in  almost 
every  case  verified  his  references  ;  while  the  descriptions  are 
in  a  great  measure  based  on  the  large  series  of  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum  Herbarium. 

The  genus  Phlox  may  be  described  as  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  perennial  plants,  a  few  annual  ones  being  known, 
of  which  P.  Drummondii  is  the  most  familiar.  They  are  herbs 
with  opposite,  sessile  quite  entire  leaves  and  cymose  showy 
flowers,  which  are  usually  white  or  of  some  shade  of  purplish- 
red,  sometimes  pale  blue,  never  yellow,  the  cymes  being  com- 
posed of  open  clusters,  which  either  terminate  the  stem  or  are 
crowded  together  in  the  upper  axils.  The  calyx  is  narrow; 
the  corolla  is  flat  (salver-shaped)  with  a  long  tube,  in  which 
the  filaments  are  unequally  inserted ;  the  slender  style,  as  is 
usual  in  the  Order,  is  three-cleft.  The  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  ovoid  few-seeded  capsules,  which  when  ripe  open  with  some 
force  and  project  the  seed  to  some  distance ;  cultivators  will 
therefore  do  well  to  gather  them  just  before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  placing  them  in  a  small  packet  where  they  can  discharge 
the  seeds  without  danger  of  losing  them.  Most  of  the  species 
are  readily  propagated  from  seeds,  which  are  freely  produced, 
and  germinate  readily  in  heat,  being  sown  shortly  after  they 
are  ripe  ;  the  herbaceous  species  are,  however,  more  frequently 
increased  by  cuttings  or  division.  Full  directions  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  dwarf  rock-garden  species  of  the  P.  subulata 
type,  will  be  found  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XL,  p.  .'SOS.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of 
Phloxes  ;  the  taller  species  have  held  their  own  family  well  in 
spite  of  the  disregard  into  which  herbaceous  plants  were  at  one 
time  falling,  and  the  smaller  kinds  need  only  to  be  known  to 
be  appreciated.  Some  of  these  are  at  present  quite  unknown 
to  cultivation,  and  of  those  of  which  we  give  engravings, 
some  have  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  previously 
figured.  Prof.  Gray  observes  that  natural  hybrids  seem  to  be 
somewhat  freely  produced  among  the  species  of  Phlox ;  and 
that  "many  species  have  been  so  long  cultivated  and  hybridized 
that  their  specific  names  have  given  place  in  many  instances  to 
the  names  by  which  they  are  distinguished  by  horticulturists." 
It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  many  artificial  hybrids  have 
been  raised,  although  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  opening  here 
for  work  of  this  kind,  especially  among  dwarf -growing  species. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  soon  be  done 
with  regard  to  introducing  some  of  the  Phloxes  here  described. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  they  are  all  most  desirable  plants, 
so  mmh  so,  that  it  is  difficult  to  specialise  any  one  in  parti- 


cular. Yet  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first  species,  and 
P.  Drummondi,  they  are  hardly  known  or  represented  even  in 
large  gardens,  although  it  is  certain  that  they  would  amply 
repay  cultivation. 

Section  I. 
Broad-leaved  Perennial  Phloxea,  nati?o  of  Eastern  North  America . 

Sub-Section  1. — Thyrsiflor.e. — Tall  plants,  with  strictly  upright 
stoma,  many. flowered  pyramidal  or  oblong  paniolea,  with  very 
short  flower-stalks ;  lobes  of  the  corolla  quite  entire.  To  the 
two  speoiea  forming  thia  gronp  are  to  bo  referred  all  the  manifold 
tall,  ahrubby,  perennial  Phloxes  which  are  Bo  ornamental  in  the  fore- 
grounda  of  shrnbberiea  or  at  the  back  of  narrow  garden  bordera. 
They  were  formerly  known  in  cultivation  by  the  name  of  Lyohnidea, 
and  are  sometimes  mentioned  under  thia  title  in  tho  general  literature 
of  the  end  of  the  last,  or  beginning  of  the  preaent,  centnry.  Sima, 
writing  in  1792,  aaya  : — "They  were  first  introduced  under  the  name 
of  Lyohnidea,  which,  though  a  Latin  term,  ia  now  familiarised  to  the 
Eugliah  ear."  (See  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1G3).  We  have  ao  recently 
entered  upon  the  cultivation  of  these  herbaceous  Phloxea  (aee 
p.  181)  that  it  ia  nnneoeasary  to  do  so  on  the  present  oocaaion ;  a 
list  of  the  finest  named  varieties  will  be  found  at  the  page  mentioned, 
to  whioh  we  refer  our  readers  for  cultural  details. 

1.  Panicled  Phlox  (P.  pauiculata,  L). — Thia  ia  a  tall  plant, 
with  smooth,  stout  atema  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  and  large,  pointed, 
narrowly  egg-shaped  leaves,  tapering  (or  the  upper  somewhat  heart- 
shaped)  at  the  base.  It  haa  a  large  pyramidal  panicle  of  very 
fragrant  pinkish.purple  or  white  flowers,  of  which  tho  calyx-teeth 


Panicleti  Phlox  (P.  paniculata). 

are  elongated  into  bristle-like  points.  It  ia  sometimes  called  P. 
americana  in  old-fashioned  gardens.  In  the  variety  acuminata  (whioh 
was  at  one  time  ranked  as  a  apeciea,  and  ia  figured  as  such  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  1880)  the  leaves  (which  are  broader,  with  narrower  points) 
are  downy  beneath ;  the  stem  is  also  downy,  or  aometimea  roughly 
hairy,  and  oocaaionally  apotted  below.  The  rough  form  ia  figured  in 
Sweet'a  "  Flower  Garden"  (2Dd  aeriea,  t.  114)  as  P.  corymboaa;  P. 
Bcabra  (another  rough  plant)  and  P.  cordata  of  the  same  work  (t.  248 
and  2Qd  aeriea,  t.  13)  are  alao  referred  to  thia  speoiea  by  Dr.  Gray ; 
the  latter,  however,  ia  depicted  with  a  spotted  stem,  and  may  be  a 
hybrid  between  P.  paniculata  and  P.  maoulata.  P.  paniculata  waa 
cultivated  in  England  by  Sherard  in  1732,  and  is  engraved  in  Dil. 
leniua'  "  Hortua  Elthamenais,"  t.  166.  The  variety  acuminata  waa 
introduced  to  cultivation  by  Lyona  in  1812,  under  the  name  of  P. 
decussata,  and  from  thia  the  late  or  autumnal  varieties  have 
descended.  Another  form,  called  P.  undulata  by  Aiton,  waa  grown 
by  Philip  Miller  in  1759.  In  its  native  country,  P.  paniculata  ia 
widely  distributed  in  rich,  moist  meadows  and  woods.  P.  deousaata 
ia  the  name  by  which  the  numerous  varieties  of  hybrid  Phloxes  are 
designated  in  catalogues.  These  hybrids  are  mostly  produced 
between  the  different  forms  of  P.  paniculata;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  next  apeciea  (P.  maculata)  entera  into  aome  of  them.  It  ia 
not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  these  numerous 
hybrid  forms,  whioh  differ  from  each  other  in  many  important 
features  regarded  from  a  cultivator's  atand-point.  Some  are  early, 
flowering  in  June ;  while  others  do  not  begin  blossoming  until  August 
or  September ;  some  are  aoentleaa,  othera  fragrant ;  aome  smooth, 
others  hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  self-coloured,  variegated,  striped,  eyed, 
or  shaded  ;  the  plants  differ  in  habit  and  in  the  size  and  form  of  the 
panicles,  while  there  are  alao  varieties  with  variegated  leavea. 

2.  Spotted  Phlox  (P.  maculata,  L.). — To  thia  apeciea,  aa  to 
the  laat,  many  of  the  plants  in  cultivation  under  different  names  have 
been  reduced  by  Dr.  Gray.    It  ia  a  smooth  or  rarely  roughiah  plant, 
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with  rather  slender  purple-spotted  stems,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high.  The 
lower  leaves  are  narrow,  the  upper  somewhat  broader  below,  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  a  narrow  point.  The  panicle  is  usually 
narrow  and  oblong,  although  in  one  form  (P.  pyramidalis)  the  lower 
branches  are  elongated,  so  as  to  give  the  panicle  the  pyramidal 
appearance  which  is  characteristic'  of  P.  paniculata.  The  calyx, 
teeth  differ  from  those  of  the  species  last  described  in  being  narrowly 
triangular,  short,  and  scarcely  pointed ;  the  flowers  in  the  normal 
state  are  purple.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Philip  Miller  in 
1759,  and  grows  throughout  the  United  States  (where  it  is  known  as 
Wild  Sweet  William)  in  rich  woods  and  river  banks.  The  blossoms 
are  often  sweet-scented,  a  circumstance  which  has  suggested  specific 
names  for  two  of  the  varieties.  One  of  these,  P.  suaveolens  of 
Aiton,  which  was  introduced  by  Peter  Collinson  at  Mill  Hill  about 
1766,  has  white  flowers  and  frequently  spotless  stems.  This  is  the 
P.  longiflora  of  Sweet's  "Flower  Garden,"  2nd  series,  t.  31.  The 
other  fragrant  form  is  described  by  Sweet  (t.  224)  as'  P.  odorata  ; 
this  has  red-lilac  flowers.  The  P.  pyramidalis  already  alluded  to  is 
a  very  floribund,  cultivated  state  of  P.  macnlata,  which  is  often  met 
with  in  gardens,  having  a  pyramidal  panicle  of  fragrant  red-purple 
flowers  and  the  characteristic  spotted  stem  of  the  species ;  it  was 
known  in  gardens  about  1800,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  met 
with  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  beautifully  figured  in  Smith's  "  Exotic 
Flora,"  t.  87,  and  in  Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden,"  t.  233.  Loddiges 
also  has  a  plant  called  pyramidalis  ("Cabinet,"  t.  342),  but  his  figure 
does  not  justify  the  name.  Another  variety  is  figured  by  Sweet 
(2nd  series,  t.  46)  under  the  name  of  P.  penduliflora,  characterised 
by  its  panicles  drooping  before  the  expansion  of  the  flowers ;  and  he 
also  has  a  handsome  hybrid  which  he  calls  P.  reflexa  (t.  232). 

Sub-Section  2. — CoEYMBOSiE. — Stems  ascending  or  upright,  often 
spreading  at  the  base  ;  flowers  in  terminal  corymbose  cymes;  oorolla- 
lobes  broad,  entire,  or  obcordate. 

A. — Plants  smooth  and  glabrous  throughout  (the  stem  or  corymb 
rarely  roughish)  ;  calyx-teeth  short,  triangular ;  corolla-lobes 
rounded,  entire. 

3.  Ovate-leaved  Phlox  (P.  ovata,  L.). — The  stems  of  this 
species  are  ascending,  creeping  or  decumbent  at  the  base,  and  usually 
less  than  1  ft.  high ;  the  leaves  are  bright  green,  oblong-lanceolate 
or  ovate,  the  upper  sometimes  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  the  lower 
narrowed  into  the  leaf-stalk,  acute,  or  pointed  ;  the  flowers  are 
crowded  on  short  peduncles,  pinkish-purple,  about  1  in.  across; 
the  calyx-teeth  are  short,  ovate,  and  acute.  Curtis,  in  his  descrip. 
tion  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  528  (where  the  plant  ia  figured),  says  : — "  The 
leaves  of  the  stalk  vary  very  much  in  breadth,  but  the  radical  leaves, 
especially  those  of  the  young  shoots  which  are  pushed  out  from  the 
root  after  the  plant  has  done  flowering,  always  preserve  their  character. 
The  flowers  nod  on  their  first  coming  out."  This  Phlox  is  very  gene- 
rally known  as  P.  Carolina,  and  is  so  called  in  all  our  older  books ; 
Dr.  Gray,  however,  says  that  P.  ovata  is  the  earlier  name,  and  is  the 
more  to  be  preferred,  as  the  original  of  P.  Carolina  is  one  of  those 
forms  which  seem  to  pass  gradually  into  P.  glaberrima.  It  was  in 
cultivation  in  England  before  1728,  but  was  soon  lost,  and  re-intro- 
duced about  1811.  It  is  a  native  of  woods  from  West  Pennsylvania 
to  Michigan,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  &c.  It  is  the  plant  figured  by 
Sweet  ("  Flower  Garden,"  t.  29)  under  the  name  of  P.  triflora.  The 
species  varies  a  good  deal  in  habit,  being  sometimes  much  taller  and 
more  lax  than  is  usually  the  case. 

4.  Smooth.  Phlox  (P.  glaberrima,  L.). — This  is  a  slender,  erect 
plant,  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  narrow,  very  smooth  leaves  (the  margins 
being  rather  rough)  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length,  tapering  gradually  to  a 
point.  The  cymes  are  few.flowered  and  loosely  corymbed ;  the 
flower-tube  is  long  (nearly  1  in.),  and  the  calyx-teeth  sharp.pointed  ; 
the  blossoms  are  pink,  purplish,  or  whitish.  This  Phlox  is  figured  in 
Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden,"  2nd  series,  t.  36,  and  to  it  are  referred  P. 
carnea  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2155,  and  Loddiges'  "  Cabinet,"  t.  711),  a  form 
with  lilac  or  reddish  flowers  ;  P.  suffrutioosa  (Bot.  Beg.,  t.  68),  with 
dark  red-purple  flowers  and  spotted  stems ;  and  P.  Carolina,  of  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  1344,  which  has  a  rough,  puberulous  stem ;  other  synonyms 
are  given  by  Dr.  Gray.  This  species  was  cultivated  by  Philip  Miller 
in  1731 ;  its  strikingly  smooth  appearance  justifies  its  specific  name. 
According  to  Mr.  John  Dominy,  the  early-blooming  race  of  the  tall- 
growing  or  herbaceous  Phlox  has  descended  from  the  form  known 
as  P.  suffrutioosa. 

B. — Plants  with  upright  or  spreading  flowering  stems,  which,  as  well 
as  the  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  are  more  or  less  clammy, 
pubescent;  calyx  (which  is  also  clammy)  deeply  cleft,  with 
very  narrow,  elongated,  or  bristle-like  teeth. 

5.  Florida  Phlox  (P.  Ploridana,  Bth.).— A  slender  erect  plant, 
with  much  the  habit  of  P.  glaberrima,  from  which  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  simple,  olosely-pubescent  stems,  as  well  as  "  by  the 


much  longer  and  narrower  teeth  of  the  glandular-pubescent  calyx." 
It  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  having  long,  narrow-pointed  leaves 
and  crowded  cymes  of  not  very  numerous  pale  purple  flowers,  which 
are  about  1  in.  across.  Dr.  Gray  doubtfully  refers  to  this  species  the 
P.  Carolina  of  Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden,"  t.  190.  As  its  name 
denotes,  this  species  is  a  native  of  Florida. 

6.  Pilose  Phlox  (P.  pilosa,  L.). — Stems  slender,  often  branched, 
erect  or  nearly  so,  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  varying  from  pilose  to  nearly 
smooth,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  narrow  spreading  leaves 
which  usually  taper  to  a  sharp  point,  the  uppermost  being  rounded  at 
the  base :  the  conspicuous  calyx-teeth  are  very  slender,  often  pro. 
duoed  into  spreading  bristle-like  points,  and  are  nearly  as  long  as  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  :  flowers  in  loose  corymbs,  pink  or  rose-coloured. 
This  species  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  English  gardens  by 
John  Eraser,  who  brought  it  back  from  North  America  in  one  of  his 
seven  voyages  to  that  region  :  dried  specimens  had  previously  arrived 
here  from  John  Bartram,  who  sent  them  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1764. 
There  are  good  figures  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1307,'and  Loddiges'  "Cabinet," 
t.  1251 ;  t.  1731  of  the  latter  work  is  by  mistake  also  referred  by 
Dr.  Gray  to  this  species.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  the  descrip. 
tion  of  P.  pilosa  in  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller  refers  to  this  or  to  the 
next  species  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  one  of  them  was  cultivated 
by  Philip  Miller  in  1759;  if  so.  Eraser  can  only  claim  to  have  re.iu. 
troduced  it. 

7.  Showy  Phlox  (P.  amcena,  Sims) . — This  species  has  been  much 
confused  with  the  preceding,  which  it  nearly  approaches  in  some  of 
its  forms.  It  is  a  softly  pubescent  plant,  with  simple  ascending  stems 
from  6  in.  to  15  in.  high,  and  oblong,  narrow,  rather  acute  or  obtuse 
leaves,  the  upper  of  which  are  situated  immediately  at  the  base  of 
the  corymb.  The  calyx.teeth  are  narrow  and  acute  ;  the  flowers  are 
bright  purple,  sometimes  white,  about  as  large  as  those  of  P.  pilosa. 
It  has  been  described  by  American  botanists  as  P.  Walteri  and  P. 
pilosa.  Like  the  last-named  species,  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  John 
Eraser,  in  1786,  and  was  introduced  by  him,  after  several  unsucceas. 
ful  attempts,  in  1810 :  it  is  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1308.  A  very 
pretty  plant,  P.  procumbens,  is  figured  in  Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden," 
2nd  series,  t.  7 ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  P.  amcena 
and  P.  subulata. 

8.  Divaricate  Phlox  (P.  divaricata,L.) . — This  is  an  old  inhabitant 
of  our  gardens,  having  been  cultivated  by  Philip  Miller  in  1758.     It 


Divaric.ite  Phlox  (P.  divaricata). 

is  a  somewhat  low-growing  plant,  having  spreading  or  ascending 
stems  which  are  decumbent  at  the  base,  and  give  off  barren  shoots  ; 
the  flowering  stems  vary  from  i  ft.  to  IJ  ft.  in  height,  the  leaves 
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of  which  are  slightly  ciliated  at  the  base;  the  peduncles  are  slender 
and  elongated,  mostly  though  not  always  one-flowered  ;  the  flowers 
are  oblonw.ovate  j  the  lobes  of  the  lilac  or  pale  blue  corolla  are 
nsually  notched  at  the  end,  but  sametimes  (in  var.  Laphami)  entire  ; 
the  Blenier  calyx.teeth  are  mnch  longer  than  the  corolla.tube  ;  the 
flowers  form  a  loose-spreading,  panioled  cyme.  This  Phlox  is  figured 
by  Curtis  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  163,  and  in  Loddiges'  "  Cabinet,"  t.  1418  ; 
it  ia  the  P.  canadensis  of  Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden,"  t.  221,  which  is 
a  strong-growing  form  of  more  upright  habit. 

9.  Creeping  Phlox  (P.  reptans,  Michx.). — This  species  is  one 
of  very  distinct  habit,  having  long  creeping  runners  rooting  at  the 
joints  given  off  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  radical  leaves  and 
those  on  the  runners  are  roundish.ovate,  rather  emooth  and    thick  ; 


Vernal  I  hlox  (P.  veraa). 

those  on  the  stems  are  few,  narrower,  longer  and  rather  blunt.  The 
flowering  stems  are  short,  from  4  in.  to  10  in.  high,  terminated  by  a 
rather  close,  few-flowered  cyme  of  showy  violet-purple  blossoms,  the 
lobes  of  which  are  entire  ;  the  narrow  calyx-teeth  are  shorter  than  or 
about  ai  long  as  the  tube.  This  species  was  another  of  those  discovered 
in  Georgia  by  John  Eraser  in  1786  ;  living  plants  were  brought  by 
him  to  Europe  in  1801.  It  is  the  F.  stolonifera  of  Sims  (Bot.  Mag. 
t.  563)  ;  a  form  with  larger  and  richer-coloured  (reddish-violet) 
flowers  and  broader  and  darker  leaves  is  figured  in  Sweet's  "  Flower 
Garden,"  2od  series,  t.  293,  and  in  Loddiges'  "  Cabinet,"  t.  1596  as 
P.  orassifolia.  It  is  a  desirable  plant  for  rookwork.  A  very  hand- 
some form  of  robust  habit,  having  rose-coloured  flowers  with  a  darker 
centre,  is  that  named  P.  verna  in  many  recent  catalogues. 

SuB-SscTiox  3.  SrARSiFLOit.i:. — Low-growing,  diffuse  plants,  with 
linear  le  ives  and  pale  violet  flowers  with  wedge-fhaped  lobes,  each  lobe 
deeply  divided  into  two  narrow  segments. 

10.  Bifid  Phlox  (P.  bifida,  Beck.).— This  species  has  slender, 
ascending-branohed  stems,  6  in.  hi^jh  ;  linear  leaves  which  are  at  first 
pubesoe  it,  becoming  nearly  glabrous  ;  and  few  pale  purple  flowers 
on  slend3r  peduncles,  the  lobes  of  which  are  cleft  to  or  even  beyond 
the  mid  lie.     It  is  a  native  of  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

11,  Stitchwort  Phlox  (P.  Stellaria,  Gray). — Tiiis  is  a  quite 
smooth, tufted  plant,  w'.th  rather  rigid  narrowly  linear  leaves, the  npper 


has  at  present  only  once  been  found,  and  that  as  long  ago  as  1829  ; 
it  was  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Short  in  the  fissures  of  the  most 
precipitous  rocks  of  the  cliffs  of  Kentucky  Eiver,  probably  above 
Lexington.  The  specific  name  has  reference  to  the  resemblance 
which  the  plant  presents  to  a  Stitchwort  both  in  leaves  and  flowers. 

Section   II. 

Dwarf,  perennial,  shrubby,  evergreen  Phloxes,  with  tufted,  creeping 
stems,  subulate  (awl-shaped),  fascicled  leaves,  and  inversely  heart, 
shaped  corolla-lobes.  The  plants  falling  into  this  section  are  regarded 
by  Prof.  Gray  as  forms  of  one  species. 

12.  Awl-leaved  Phlox  or  Moss  Pink  (P.  subulata,  L.). — 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  little  plant  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  of 
one  of  its  varieties  in  Tni!  Garden,  Vol.  XI.,  pi.  78.  It  is  a  native 
of  dry  rocky  hills  and  sandy  banks,  from  New  York  to  Michigan  and 
Florida,  forming  broad  matted  tufts,  which  when  in  flower  have  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  awl- 
shaped,  lanceolate,  or  narrowly  linear  ;  the  calyx.teeth  are  awl-shaped 
and  erect,  with  spiny  point ;  the  corollas,  which  are  i  in.  to  1  in. 
across,  vary  in  colour  from  pinkish-pnrple  or  rose  with  a  dark  centre 


Awl-leaved  Phlox   (P.  subulata). 

to  white,  the  wedge-shaped  lobes  being  notched  or  more  rarely  entire. 
The  flowering  stems  are  erect,  the  blcssoms  being  disposed  in  few 
flowered  cymes.  This  spsoies  was  introduced  to  English  cultivation 
in  178G,  and  is  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  411.  P.  setaoea  is  given  at 
t.  415  of  the  same  work,  where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  John  Fraser  in  1788.  Although  often  figured  and  described 
as  a  distinct  species,  it  has  no  characters  by  which  it  can  be  separated 
from  P.  subulata:  the  leaves  are  rather  longer,  and  leas  crowded. 


Stitchwort  Phlox  (P.  Ste'.laria). 

are  pale  blue,  sometimes  nearly   white,  the  lobes  being  deeply  cleft. 
This  elegant  little  species,  which  has  not   previously   been   figured, 


Bristly  Phlox  (P.  setaoea). 

P.  nivalis  is  a  very  pretty  form  with  snow-white  flowers,  which  differs 
from  P.  subulata  in  having  a  short  style,  and  ovules  commonly,  but 
not  always,  in  pairs  (rarely  three)  in  each  cell,  whereas  in  P.  subulata 
the  style  is  nsnally  long  and  the  ovnles  are  solitary  :  this  is  figured  in 
Loddiges'  "  Cabinet,"  t.  780  and  in  Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden,"  1. 185. 
P.  Hentzii  has  a  white  corolla  with  entire  or  nearly  entire  lobes,  and 
a  short  style.  P.  aristata  of  Loddiges'  "  Cabinet,"  t.  1731,  seems  to 
be  a  weak  form  of  this,  with  fewer  and  mnch  less  rigid  leaves  and 
white  flowers  with  notched  lobes.  P.  frondosa  is  a  vigorous  garden 
form,  and  one  of  the  best  known  at  the  present  time.  P.  Nelsonii, 
a  pretty  little  white-flowered  plant,  is  a  garden  hybrid  between  two 
of  the  above  P.  subulata  named  forms,  which  was  raised  about  twenty 
year  since  by  the  then  rector  of  Winterton,  Norfolk,  after  whom  it  is 
named;  it  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P.  nivalis  and  P.  fiondosa, 
according  to  Mr.  Burbidge,  or  between  P.  nivalis  and  true  P.  subulata, 
according  to  Mr.  Niven  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XL,  p.  502— where  will  be 
found  full  cultural  details  with  reference  to  this  group  of  Phloxes. 
Even  in  its  wild  state  P.  subulata  is  a  very  variable  plant :  a  large 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum  Herbarium,  sent  from  North  America 
by  Bartram  in  175 1-,  has  quite  a  lax,  diffuse  habit. 
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Section  III. 

Western  species,  shrubby  or  partly  so,  rarely  herbaceous,  with  one  to 
three  ovules  in  each  cell  ;  branches  one  or  few-flowered  ;  leaves  mostly 
small  or  narrow,  with  more  or  less  thickened  margins.  The  species 
of  this  section  nearly  approach  each  other,  and  are  hence  difficult  of 
discrimination. 

Sub-Section  1. — Evekgrebn  Perennial  Phloxes,  forming  cushion, 
like  tufts ;  leaves  short,  sometimes  very  small,  densely  clothing  the 
stems  up  to  the  solitary  sessile  or  nearly  sessile  flowers,  persistent 
(not  falling  away)  when  old  :  ovules  solitary.  The  species  in  this 
sub-section  are  arranged  in  an  order  commencing  with  the  smallest 
and  most  imbricated-leaved,  going  on  to  those  of  laser  habit  with 
spreading  leaves. 

A. — Dwarf  Moss-like  plants  ;  leaves  very  short,  imbricate,  scale-like  : 
covered  especially  at  the  margins  with  cobweb.like  hairs, 
corolla  lobes  entire. 

13.  Richardson's  Phlox  (P.  Kichardsonii,  Hook). — This 
beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  the  Arctic  sea-shore  of  North  America, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  accompained  Sir  John 
Franklin  in  two  of  his  earlier  expeditions,  and  in  honour  of  whom 
it  is  named.  It  forma  lax,  cuehion-like  tufts,  with  short,  narrow, 
leaves  about  3  lines  long,  slightly  woolly  at  the  margins,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  brilliant  lilac  flowers,  the  tubes  of  which 
exceed  the  calyxes  by  about  half  their  length.  It  is  figured  in  Hooker's 
"  Flora  Boreali-Americani,"  vol.  ii.,  1. 160. 

14.  Selaginella-like  Phlox  (P.  bryoides,  Nutt.).— This 
small  species  forms  dense,  copiously  and  softly  woolly  cushions,  and 
resembles  Selaginella  impestris  in  habit ;  the  cushions  are  supported 
(in  old  plants)  upon  thick,  tough,  woody  stems.  The  leaves  are  scale, 
like,  compactly  imbricated  in  four  ranks,  about  i  line  long ;  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  slightly  exceeds  the  calyx,  and  the  wedge-shaped  lobes 
are  about  i  line  in  length.  This  was  discovered  by  Nuttall  on  the 
dividing  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (about  lat.  42°),  and  so  far  as 
we  are  aware  has  not  since  been  met  with. 

15.  Mossy  Phlox  (P.  muscoides,  Nutt.).  —  This  little 
plant  closely  resembles  the  preceding;  it  is  densely  tufted,  with 
copiously  ciliated,  hoary.pointed,  very  short  leaves,  compactly  imbri- 
cated as  in  the  last  species  ;  a  large,  descending  root,  and  large, 
white  sessile  flowers  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre,  the  lobes  being 
wedge-shaped  and  entire.  "  The  whole  plant  is  depressed  to  the 
appearance  of  a  hoary  Bryum,  no  part  of  it  hardly  rising  to  the 
height  of  i  in.  from  the  ground."  It  is  a  native  of  the  Kocky  Moun. 
tains,  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri. 

B. — Broadly.tuf ted  plants  with  more  rigid  subulate  hairs,  3  or  4  lines 
long,  less  closely  adpressed  to  the  stem  than  in  the  three  pre. 
ceding  j  flowers  white. 

16.  Hood's  Phlox  (P.  Hoodii,  Richards.).— Dr.  Richardson, 
who  named  this  Phlox  in  memory  of  his  lamented  companion,  Lieut. 
Hood,  says  : — "  This  beautiful  species  is  a  striking  ornament  to  the 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlton  House,  forming  large  patches, 
which  are  conspicuous  from  a  distance."  It  is  an  almost  smooth 
plant,  with  many  densely-tufted  stems,  imbricate  silvery,  shining, 
rigid,  awl-like  leaves,  which  are  woolly  at  the  margins,  and  terminal, 
sessile,  solitary  flowers.  It  occurs  throughout  the  Saskatchawan 
region,  from  lat.  54°  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  lat.  44°. 

17.  Hoary  Phlox  (P.  canescens,  Torr.  &  Gray).— This  species 


Hoary  Phlox  (P.  canescens) . 

forms  broad  and  mostly  compact  mats,  a  few  inches  high,  grey  or 
whitened  by  the  soft  cobweb-like  or  woolly  down  with  which  the 
small,  slender,  needle.like,  rigid,  ascending  leaves  are  thickly  covered. 
The  tube  of  the  corolla  exceeds  the  calyx ;  the  pretty,  abundan 


white  corollas  have  entire  or  slightly  notched  lobes.  4.S  will  be  seen 
from  our  engraving,  it  is  an  attractive  plant,  well  thy  of  being 

introduced  to  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Rock^  ""ountains  of 
Oolorado,  extending  throughout  Utah  to  New  Mexico  auv  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

C. — Leaves  green,  needle.like  or  subulate,  rigid  or  loose,  destitute  of 
cobweb-like  hairs. 

18.  Tufted  Phlox  (P.  csespitosa,  Nutt). — This  species,  as  will  be 
seen  from  our  Sgure,  much  resembles  the  last  in  habit.  It  forms  dense 
cushion-like  tufts  3  in.  or  4  in.  high,  having  short,  rigid,  unusually 
imbricated  leaves,  which  completely  cover  the  short  stems,  and  are 
glabrous  except  at  the  edges,  which  are  fringed  with  short  bristly 


Tufted  Phlox  (P.  csespitosa). 

hairs.  .  The  solitary  flowers  which  terminate  the  branches  are  pale 
violet  or  white.  It  is  a  variable  plant  :  the  variety  rigida  has  been 
described  as  a  species  ;  it  has  needle-like,  recurved,  spreading  leaves, 
which  are  thinly  sprinkled  with  glandular  hairs.  Var.  condensata  is 
a  very  compact  form  with  smaller  flowers,  which  has  been  confounded 
with  P.  Hoodii.  It  is  a  Rocky  Mountain  plant,  extending  from 
Colorado  to  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Sierra  Nevada,  rising  to  the  height 
of  11,000  ft. 

10.  Douglas's  Phlox  (P.  Douglasii,Hook.).— A  beautiful  plant, 
forming  broad  but  rather  open  tufts,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent ; 
stems  ascending,  much  branched ;  leaves  needle-like,  usually  spread, 
ing  J  in.  in  length,  with  tufts  of  shorter  ones  crowded  in  the 
axils ;  corolla-tube  longer  than  the  calyx ;  corollas  purple  or 
white,  with  entire  obovate  lobes  about  3  lines  long.  This 
is  indeed,  as  Sir  William  Hooker  describes  it  in  the  "  Flora 
Boreali-Americani"  where  the  plant  is  figured  t.  158 — "a  most 
beautiful  species,  bearing  copious  and  almost  sessile  blossoms,  and 
intermediate  in  habit,  as  it  were  connecting  the  P.  speciosa,  subulata, 
&c.,  with  the  little  P.  Hoodii."  It  is  a  variable  plant,  growing  on 
high  plains  and  mountains,  at  from  5000  f t.to  10,000  ft.,and  extending 
from  Colorado  and  Utah  west  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Cascades. 
The  var.  diffusa  (P.  diffusa,  Benth.)  is  a  form  of  moister  or  more 
shaded  situations,  viith  procumbent  stems  and  laxer,  less  rigid  leaves  : 
it  occurs  chiefly  on  the  Pacific  slopes  from  the  Yosemite  to  lat.  49°. 
The  var.  longifolia  is  a  form  with  more  slender  and  rigid  leaves,  from 
halt  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length  :  this  occurs  chiefly  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  Utah  P.  Douglasii  was  introduced  into 
cultivation  in  England  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  about  thirty  yeara 
since. 

Sub-Section  2. — Beautiful  plants  woody  or  sometimes  herbaceous 
at  the  base,  with  numerous  single  or  loosely  tufted  stems ;  leaves 
usually  long  and  narrow,  rarely  subovate ;  flowers  solitary  or  sub. 
cymose  on  long  peduncles. 

A, — Flowers  with  long  styles — a  character.  Dr.  Gray  observes  which 
is  "  most  convenient  and  useful  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
otherwise  almost  inextricable  Western  Phloxes." 

Frigidse  :  leaves  and  stems  loosely  tufted  somewhat  flaccid. 

20.  Siberian  Phlox  (P.  sibirica,  L.).— A  very  beautiful  plant, 
recalling  to  mind,  especially  in  dried  specimens,  a  dwarf  Dianthus. 
The  stems  are  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  high,  pilose-pubescent;  leaves 
narrowly  linear,[often  villose  at  the  margins ;  flower-stalks  without 
leaves,  growing  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ;  flowers 
purplish,  or  white  with  ten  purple  stripes,  often  nearly  1  in.  across; 
corolla-tube  as  long  as  or  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  lobes  entire 
or  often  notched.  This  is  the  only  species  of  Phlox  which  is  not 
American  :  it  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  Kotzebue's  Sound. 

Temperatas  :  Stems  shrnbby  at  the  base  and  (as  well  as  the 
leaves)  rather  rigid,  erect,  or  ascending;  flowers  white  or  rose, 
coloured,  the  tube  exceeding  the  narrow,  subulate  calyx-lobes. 
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21.  Narrow-leaved  Phlox  (P.  Hnearifolia,  A.  Gray). — This 
species  and  the  next  are  very  similar  inhabit  and  general  appearance, 
as  is  shown  by  the  figures  given.  P.  linearifolia  is  a  very  smooth 
plant,  occaaionally  somewhat  hairy-pnbescent  above,  from  1  span  to 
1  ft.  high,  with  corymbs  of  numerous  handsome  flowers  ;  leaves  very 
narrowly  linear,  1  in.  or  2  in.  long ;  calyx,  angled,  deeply  divided, 
the  segments  broadly  membranous  at  the  base,  and  produced  above 
into  needlo-like  points,  which  nearly  equal  the  tube  of  the  corolla  in 
length ;  corolla-lobes  obovato,  wedge-shaped,  entire  j  ovules  two  in 
each  cell.  This  is  the  P.  speciosa  of  Lindley  in  the  "  Botanical 
Register,"  t.  1351,  but  not  the  plant  first  described  by  Pnrsh  under 
that  name.  It  is  a  native  of  the  interior  plains  of  Columbia  Biver 
and  its  tributaries. 

23.  Long-leaved  Phlox  (P.  Jongifolla,  Nutt.).— This  is  a 
somewhat  viscid-pubescent  or  smooth  plant,  with  tufted  stems  about 
a  span  high  from  a  woody  base  ;  the  leaves  are  narrowly  linear,  or 
sometimes  lanceolate,  from  1  in.  to  2}  in.  in  length;  calys  much  as 
in  the  last  species,  but  smaller  and  considerably  shorter  than  the 
corolla-tube ;  flowers,  white  ;  corolla  lobes  obovate  or  oblong. wedge, 
shape,  entire ;  ovules  usually  solitary  in  each  cell,     A  very  distinct, 


Narrow-leaved  Phlox 
(P.  linearifolia). 


Long-leaved  Phlox 
(P.  longiflora). 


and,  for  gardening  purposes,  a  much  more  desirable  form  is  the  var. 
Stansburyi,  which  is  a  more  rigid,  more  pubescent,  denser,  and 
dwarfer  form,  with  broader  (lanceolate  or  ovate. lanceolate)  leaves 
about  i  in.  long,  and  with  proportionately  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
flowers,  the  corolla-tube  of  which  is  often  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
and  the  lobes  sometimes  notched  ;  there  are  often  two  ovules  in  each 
cell.  From  dried  specimens  this  plant  appears  very  distinct,  but  it 
is  stated  that  it  passes  into  the  genuine  form.  P.  longifolia  is  a 
native  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending  north  and 
east  through  the  interior  regions  to  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
the  var.  Stansburyi  occurs  chiefly  in  the  southern  districts,  extending 
into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  P.  humilis  of  Douglas  is  a  small 
form  of  P.  longifolia  with  shorter  peduncles. 

S3.  Oregon  Phlox  (P.  adaurgens,  Torr.). — This  is  a  small, 
flowered  species,  known  only  from  Oregon,  and  not  likely  to  be  of 
horticultural  importance.  It  is  a  smooth  plant,  with  spreading, 
ascending,  slender  stems,  under  1  ft.  high  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate  or 
ovate.lanceolate,  acute,  J  in.  long,  often  shorter  than  the  internodes  ; 
the  peduncles  subcymose,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  glandular, 
pubescent ;  corolla-tube  much  exceeding  the  calyx,  nearly  1  in.  long, 
with  obovate  entire  lobes,  5  lines  in  length ;  style  exserted. 

B, — Flowers  with  short  styles— i.e.,  style  not  longer  than  the  ovary 
or  stigmas. 


24.  Handsome  Phlox  (P.  speciosa,  Pursh). — This  well-named 
species  is  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  the  flowering  stems  (which  are 
visoid-puberulent  above  or  nearly  glabrous)  diifnsely  ascending  from  a 
branching  woody  base  ;  the  leaves  are  lanceolate  or  linear,  1  in.  to  2 
in.  long,  the  upper  broader  at  the  base ;  the  showy  white  or  rose, 
coloured  blossoms  are  in  many  .flowered  corymbs,  the  lobes  being  deeply 


Handsome  Phlox  (P.  speciosa). 

or  sometimes  but  slightly  notched,  a  third  to  half -an.inch  long.the  tube 
but  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx.  This  beautiful  Phlox  is  a  native  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending  northward  to  the  borders  of  British 
Columbia.  P.  Sabini  of  Douglas  is  a  form  with  entire  or  nearly  entire 
corolla-lobes  :  the  var.  Woodhousei  is  a  dwarf  form,  with  linear  lobes 
and  smaller  flowers,  and  is  found  in  Arizona.  Our  figure  represents 
a  low  diffuse-growing  variety. 

25.  Dwarf  Phlox  (P.nana,Nutt.). — This  is  a  glandular,  pubescent 
or  hairy,  sometimes  almost  smooth  plant,  with  spreading,  branched 
stems  from  a  woody  base,  from  a  span  to  1  ft.  in  height :  the  leaves 
are  linear  :  flowers  few,  but  showy,  the  rose-coloured  or  white  corollas 
being' usually  1  in.  or  liin.  across:  the  tube  slightly  exceeds  the  calyx 


Dwarf  Phlox  (P.  nana). 

in  length,  and  tie  large  broad  lobes  are  entire  or  nearly  so.  There 
are  usually  three  ovules  in  each  cell.  There  is  a  smooth  variety 
glabella,  in  which  the  branches  are  more  simple,  and  erect,  with 
narrower  leaves.  This  species  is  a  native  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
adjoining  borders  of  Texas  and  Colorado. 
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Section  IV. 

Annual  species,  natives  of  Texas,  more  or  less  covered  with  sticky, 
many.jointed,  mostly  glandular  hairs :  leaves  rather  broad,  the  upper 
alternate ;  calyx.lobes  (in  fruiting  specimens  divided  almost  to  the 
base)  slightly  recurved  or  spreadiug ;  style  shorter  than  the  stigmas  ; 
seeds  sabulate-angulate. 

26,  Drummond's  Phlox  (P.  Drummondii). —  This  popular 
garden  annual,  in  some  of  its  many  forms,  is  now  as  well  known  as 
the  earlier-introduced  shrubby  species.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  over 
to  this  country  in  1835  from  Texas  by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Drummond,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  these  soon  vegetated,  since 
which  time  the  species  has  been  deservedly  popular.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  describe  in  detail  so  well-known  a  plant ;  but  in  addition 
to  the  characters  of  the  section,  the  leaves  are  often  lanceolate  or 
oblong,  the  upper  subcordate  or  half  amplesicaul  at  the  base ;  the 
flowers  are  corymbose,  upon  very  short  pedicels  ;  the  calyx  segments 
linear-subulate  and  pointed ;  the  coroUa-tube  much  curved  and  hairy, 
three  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  lobes  being  wedge-shaped  and 
entire  ;  ovules  solitary  in  each  cell.  The  flowers  in  the  wild  plant 
are  of  a  beautiful  purple  with  a  darker  eye  j  but  the  cultivated  forms 
present  almost  every  variety  of  colour,  from  white  to  scarlet,  pass- 
ing through  numberless  shades  of  lilac,  pink,  and  rose,  some  being 
beautifully  striped  and  variegated.  This  species  is  figured  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  3441 ;  "  Botanical  Register,"  t.  1949  :  and  Sweet's  **  Flower 
Garden,"  2nd  series,  t.  316. 

Besides  the  mere  florist's  varieties,  two  well-marked  forms  of  this 
species  are  described  by  Dr.  Gray.  Var.  villosissima  is  a  vory  dis- 
tinct-looking plant,  which  ought  to  be  brought  into  cultivation.  The 
stems,  leaves,  and calyx-lobes  are  covered  with  long  viscid  hairs;  the 
leaves  are  narrowly  lanceolate ;  and  the  flowers  are  fewer  in  number, 
but  larger,  and  very  handsome.  Var,  tenuis,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
almost  useless  for  garden  purposes  j  it  is  about  a  span  high,  with 
less  hairy  and  mostly  linear  leaves,  and  loose-flowered  cymes  of 
small  flowers;  it  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Texas. 

27.  Rcemer's  Phlox  (P.  Roemeriana,  Scheele). — This  elegant 
Phlox  does  not  appear  to  have  been  figured.  It  is  a  low-growing 
species,  branched  from  the  base,  almost  smooth,  except  for  the  hairy 
margins  of  the  leaves  and  calyx-tube  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong-lanceo- 
late,  the  upper  spathulate,  those  of  the  stem  mostly  alternate  ;  calyx- 
lobes  linear,  spreading ;  flowers  few,  but  very  large  and  rose-coloured ; 
the  corolla-tube  about  equalling  the  somewhat  spreading  calyx-lobes ; 
ovules  many  (four  or  five)  in  each  cell.  This  desirable  species  is  a 
native  of  Central  Texas. 

Phlox  Hookeri,  a  plant  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  figured  in 
Hooker's  "  Flora  Boreali-Americani,"  ii.,  t.  159,  is  now  considered  a 
species  of  Gilia. 

Index  to  the  Species. 

are  those  of  the  species  in  the  above  arrangement, 
are  those  of  synonyms  or  varieties. 

Douglasii,  19 
Drummondii,  2G 
Florida,  5 
frondosa,  13 
glabella,  25 
glaberrima,  4 
Sentzii,  12 
Hoodii,  16 
kumilis,  23 
Laphami,  8 
linearifolia,  21 
Jongijlora,  2 
loDgifolia,  23 
longifolia,  19 
maculata,  2 
muscoides,  15 
nana,  25 


The  numbers 
Names  in  italics 

aeumbmfa,  1 
adsurgena,  23 
americana,  1 
amoena,  7 
bifida,  10 
bryoides,  14 
CEespitosa,  18 
canadenBis,  9 
caneacens,  17 
carnea,  4 
Carolina,  3,  -i,  5 
condensata,  18 
cordata,  1 
corgmhosa^  1 
crassifoUa,  9 
decussate,  1 
diffusa ,  19 
divaricata,  8 


Nehonii,  12 
nivalis,  12 
odorata,  2 
ovata,  3 
paniculata,  1 
■fendulijlora,  2 
piloaa,  6 
pilosa,  7 
procztmhens,  7 
pyramidalis,  2 
rejlexa,  2 
reptana,  9 
Eichardsonii,  13 
rigida,  13 
Rcemeriana,  27 
Sabini,  24 
seabra,  1 


seiacea,  12 
aibirica,  20 
specioaa,  21i 
speciosa,  21 
Sfansbiirgi,  22 
Stellaria,  11 
stolonifera,  9 
snaveolens,  2 
subulata,  12 
suffruticQsa,  4 
tenuis,  26 
triflora,  3 
tmdulata,  1 
verua,  9 
villosissima,  26 
Walter i,  7 
Woodhoiiseii  24 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWEE  QAEDEN. 


The  MoTmtain  Evening  Primrose  (CEnotheramontana).— Few  plants  jnst 
now  are  more  effective  than  this,  its  handsome  yellow  flowers  being  produced  on 
established  plants  in  great  quantities.  Though  the  blossoms  Individually  do  not 
last  long  they  are  produced  so  freely  in  succession  that  they  may  mate  a  good 
display  for  many  weeks  either  in  the  rock  garden  or  shrubbery.  In  character 
this  ODnothera  somewhat  resembles  CE.  macrocarpa,  and  is  well  worth  culture 
where  a  showy  antumn-flowering  plant  is  reaulred.— C,  S. 

Plower  Garden  on  St.  Paul's.— It  is  only  twelve  years  since  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  actually  spent  £V>  on  the  improvement  of  its  churchyard. 
And  yet  people  say  it  is  neglected  !  Few  know  that  there  exists  a  flower-garden 
on  the  roof  of  St.  Paul's,  the  products  of  which  gained  a  verger  prize  at  the 
ast  City  of  London  Flower  Show.  He  does  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  Quasi" 
mode's  successor  at  Notre  Dame,  but  draws  the  line  at  Cabbages, 
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THE  PEAE  AND  FILBBET  IN  KENT. 
ipontinued  from  p.  276). 
Pears 
are  not  systematically  grown  on  a  large  scale  in  Kent,  and  are 
not  attended  to  by  any  means  as  they  should  be.  They  are 
grown  more  in  East  Kent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county. 
Many  of  the  old  ti-ees  are  of  indiiierent  kinds,  whose  fruit 
cannot  compete  with  that  grown  abroad,  and  is  frequently  a 
drug  in  the  market.  The  chief  sorts  grown  are  the  Chalk 
(a  second-rate  Pear),  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont, 
Chaumontel,  Catillac  (most  excellent  for  cooking),  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Hazel,  Beurrd  Eosg,  Bergamot, 
Duchesse  d'Angoulcme,  the  Seckle  (with  a  fine  aromatic 
flavour),  and  two  or  three  common  early  Pears  whose  names 
are  not  known.  There  are  signs  that  fruit  growers  are  bestow- 
ing more  care  on  the  cultivation  of  Pears,  and  are  planting 
good  sorts  that  will  ripen  in  due  rotation.  Good  Pears  gene- 
rally command  high  prices,  as  those  whj  have  to  buy  them 
for  dessert  know  well,  for  it  is  diiEcult  to  get  any  good-looking 
Pears  under  6d.  to  8d.  each,  and  such  Pears  cost  but  little 
more  to  grow  than  the  small,  hard,  indiSerent  sorts  that  take 
up  space  in  many  Kentish  orchards.  Pear  trees  are  planted 
■with  Apple  or  Cherry  trees,  and  occasionally  by  themselves 
with  bushes  under  them.  They  require  little  pruning  after 
they  are  well  established,  and  bear  spud  cultivation  as  well  as 
Apple  trees,  though  they  do  better  on  Grass  than  on  land  that 
is  cultivated. 

Filberts. 
The  Filbert  (Oorylus  Avellana) — a  corruption  of  "  full  beard," 
as  it  was  originally  styled,  to  distinguish  it  from  smaller 
Nuts — so  highly  appreciated  at  dessert,  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone.  It  is  not  grown  to 
any  extent  beyond  a  circuit  of  seven  or  eight  miles  round  that 
town,  though  there  are  a  few  plantations  at  Ightham,  about 
thirteen  miles  north-west  of  it,  and  in  the  West  Kent  fruit- 
growing district.  It  does  well  upon  the  best  soils  of  the  rag- 
stone,  but  thrives  exceedingly  upon  the  Atherfield  clay,  locally 
called  the  "  coomb,"  which  has  been  described  as  follows  by  a 
practical  farmer : — "  There  is  a  very  narrow  belt  of  land 
running  along  the  escarpment  of  the  rag-stone,  which,  though 
of  a  very  heavy  and  adhesive  texture,  is  astonishingly  pro- 
ductive in  Hops,  fruit,  and  grain."  The  situation  best  suited 
is  a  southern  slope,  sheltered  from  rough  winds,  which  are 
apt  to  snap  off  the  delicate  shoots  in  the  early  spring  and 
bruise  the  blossoms.  Filbert  trees  are  always  grown  on 
cultivated  land,  planted  under  standard  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum 
trees.  Fruit  bushes  are  generally  planted  as  well.  Filbert 
trees  are  set  about  13  ft.  apart,  giving  257  trees  to  the  acre : 
they  are  invariably  propagated  by  suckers  obtained  from  old 
trees,  and  put  in  nurseries  until  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old,  being  carefully  pruned  and  trained  to  the  required  form. 
The  first  operation  in  an  established  Filbert  plat  is  to  open  a 
small  trench  round  each  tree,  to  get  the  suckers  or  "  spawns  " 
from  off  the  roots  and  lower  part  of  the  stems.  Eags,  shoddy, 
fur-waste,  sprats,  "  sheep-trotters,"  Hop-bines,  are  used  for 
manure.  Digging  the  land  is  done  with  the  spud  peculiar  to 
Kent,  before  Christmas  if  possible ;  before  the"  trees  are 
pruned,  that  the  bloom,  which  appears  very  early,  may  not  be 
rubbed  off.  Pruning  or  cutting  Filbert  trees  is  a  most  elabo- 
rate process.  Each  branch  is  examined  by  the  tree  cutter, 
who  leaves  the  finest  young  wood  that  he  sees,  or  ought  to 
see,  at  a  glance  if  he  knows  his  business,  to  be  bloom-bearing, 
and  cuts  away  all  wood  of  coarser,  older  growth,  comparatively 
unfruitful.  The  "  bloom,"  or  cluster  of  pistilline  flowers,  is 
remarkably  pretty,  like  a  small  scarlet  star  upon  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoots.  It  is  fertilized  by  the  "  catkins,"  as  the 
stamineous  flowers  are  called,  growing  on  the  same  branches, 
some  of  which  are  left  by  the  judicious  cutter.  After  the 
pruning  the  trees  look  mere  skeletons.  A  stranger  who  had 
seen  Filbert  trees  thus  naked  and  forlorn  in  the  winter,  would 
be  surprised  to  see  them  in  September  with  a  wonderful 
wealth  of  leaves,  branches,  and  Nuts  upon  them.  A  typical 
tree  has  a  stem  of  about  2  ft.  in  height,  from  which  the 
branches  are  trained  to  spread  out  laterally,  and  to  form  a 
centre  of  a  saucer-like  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft., 
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and  a  height  o£  about  6  £t.  After  pruning,  nothing  is  done 
until  July,  when  most  growers  have  the  long  suckers  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  trees,  and  the  leading  shoots  are 
broken  off  to  relieve  them  from  the  burden  of  supporting 
unproductive  wood.  Mr.  Webb  states  that  he  saw  some 
Filbert  trees  near  Maidstone  which  had  grown  40  lbs.  of  Nuts 
on  each  tree.  A  crop  of  a  ton,  or  even  more,  is  occasionally 
grown  ;  but  the  average  yield  may  be  set  at  about  8  cwts.  per 
acre.  Filberts  are  frequently  sold  on  the  trees,  as  the  growers 
have  Hops  to  attend  to,  and  do  not  want  the  trouble  of  picking 
and  selling  them  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  sent  to  Covent  Garden,  in  sieves  vfhich  hold 
about  28  lb.  of  green,  and  40  lb.  of  ripe  or  harvested  Nuts. 
It  is  customary  to  send  a  portion  of  the  crops  to  London  when 
the  bunches  are  quite 
green,  and  the  kernel  not 
by  any  means  fully  de- 
veloped. There  is  a  cer- 
tain demand  for  these, 
as  they  look  well  on  the 
table,  though  at  this  time 
they  have  but  a  mere 
souiii;im  of  the  true  Fil- 
bert flavour.  When  Fil- 
berts sell  well  at  this 
stage,  some  growers  send 
their  whole  crop  up,  as 
the  weight  of  green  Nuts 
is  nearly  double  that  they 
would  have  if  duly  har- 
vested. Prices  of  Filberts 
i-ange  from  6d.  to  Is.  per 
lb.,  according  to  the  sup- 
ply. They  are  not  much 
influenced  by  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  Nuts, 
none  of  which  have  the 
flavour  or  the  appearance 
of  the  genuine  Kentish 
Filberts,  although  the 
quantity  of  Nuts  of  all 
kinds  imported  is  very 
large.  The  value  of  the 
imports  of  this  duty-free 
fruit,  which  chiefly  comes 
from  Belgium,  France, 
and  Brazil,  amounted  to 
£584,325  in  1875,  as 
against  £408,291  in  1871. 
The  Kent  Cobnut,  or 
"  Lambert's  Filbert,"  is 
superseding  the  old- 
fashioned  Filbert  in  a 
degree,  and  is  generally 
preferred  for  new  planta- 
tions. It  is  a  much  larger 
Nut  than  the  Filbert, 
with  a  thicker  shell,  and 
is  a  more  hardy  and  more 

abundant   bearer.     As — 

these  trees  do  not  thrive 

so  well  under  standards  as  Filberts,  thay  are  now  generally 
planted  by  themselves,  with  bushes  under  them,  or  with 
Plums,  Damsons,  or  half-standard  Apple  trees.  They  are 
treated  in  the  same  way,  requiring,  perhaps,  to  be  cut  a 
little  harder  than  Filbert  trees.  A  casual  observer  would 
not  notice  the  difference  between  Cob  and  Filbert  trees,  but 
their  leaves  are  different;  the  whole  growth  of  the  former 
is  more  vigorous,  and  its  "  bloom"  or  pistilline  cluster  is 
darker  than  the  Filbert  bloom.  As  a  rule  Cobnuts  make 
rather  higher  prices  than  Filberts. 
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Knight's  Monarch  Pear.— Although  early  kinds  of  Pears  are  this  season 
long  in  becoming  fit  for  table,  this  kind  is  dropping  from  the  trees  and  show- 
ing signs  of  premature  ripening.  It  is  certainly  neither  heat  nor  drought  that 
is  causing  the  Iruit  to  fall,  as  the  season  has  been  unusually  wet  and  the  tem- 
peratu'*e  low, — J.  GBCOii. 


THE    BEST    FIGS 

COLOURED  FIGUKE  OF  NEGRO  LARGO). 
Drawn  by  H.  HYDE. 
No  first-rate  fruit  has  been  so  much  improved  of  recent  years 
as  the  Fig.  So  little  was  it  grown  in  this  country  that  a  few 
old  kinds°formed  our  collections,  while  far  finer  varieties  were 
in  cultivation  ia  Spain  and  Italy.  Some  of  these  have  recently 
been  obtained  for  our  gardens.  Of  the  best  yet  introduced 
we  now  give  a  selection,  with  a  figure  of  a  very  fine  variety. 

Negro  Largo — Fruit  of  the  largest  size,    long  pyriform ;  skin 

jet  black,  marked  with 
longitudinal  ribs  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the 
fruit ;  flesh  pale  red,  very 
tender  and  juicy,  and  the 
juice  is  highly  flavoured, 
and  when  fully  ripe  the 
flesh  and  skin  become  quite 
melting.  A  very  strong, 
growing,  but  free-fruiting 
variety. 

Bourjassotte  grise. — 
Fruit  medium  size,  round, 
isb,  somewhat  oblate,  skin 
chocolate,  covered  with  a 
thin  bloom  ;  flesh,  deep  dark 
red,  thick  syrupy  juice, 
very  richly  flavoured  :  very 
best  Fig  in  cultivation. 

Grosse  verte  or  Ne- 
bian. — Fruit  large  or  above 
medium  size,  roundish,  obo- 
vate,  marked  with  obscure 
longitudinal  ribs,  skin  a 
bright  pea  green,  becoming 
a  little  yellow  at  maturity, 
and  not  covered  with  any 
bloom.  Flesh  very  dark 
red  throughout,  with  a  rich 
and  sugary  flavour :  very 
excellent  large  Fig,  requir- 
ing heat  to  ripen. 

Lee's  Perpetual  or 
Brown  Turkey.  —  Fruit 
large  and  pyriform,  skin 
brownish-red  covered  with 
blue  bloom  ;  flesh,  red  and 
very  luscious.  One  of  the 
beet  for  outdoor  culture  as 
a  standard,  being  hardy ; 
good  for  general  use. 

De    la    Madeleine. — 

Fruit  below  medium  size, 
roundish,  turbinate,  and 
flattened  like  an  Onion  ; 
skin  yellow,  dotted  with 
long  greenish  white  specks ; 
flesh  white  under  the  skin, 
with   a   taint  tinge  of  rose 

towards  the  centre.    A  very  early  Fig  and  hardy  ;  will  bear  well  on 

open  walls. 

White  Marseilles. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  quite  round,  with 

well-marked,  longitudinal  ridges  running  from  the  stalk  to  the  apex  j 

skin  green,  turning  to  pale  green  when  ripe  ;  flesh   opaline,  exceed. 

ingly  rich  and  sugary  :  one  of  the  most  delicious  Figs  in  cultivation. 

Forces  well.     Fruit  ripens  freely  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air.     This 

is  the  variety  so  much  grown  in  Sussex. 

White  Ischia. — Fruit  small  and  turbinate ;  skin  greenish 
yellow,  and  so  very  thin  that  when  ripe  the  flesh  shines  through  and 
imparts  a  brownish  tinge  to  the  fruit.  This  is  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture,  and  forces  well.     It  is  also  very  productive. 

Koyal  Vineyard. — Fruit  medium-sized,  long  pyriform,  and 
prominently  marked  with  longitudinal  lines  ;  skin  very  thin,  hairy, 
of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  covered  with  thick  bluish  bloom ;  flesh 
bright  reddish,  very  juicy  and  melting.     An  abundant  bearer. 


Profit  and  Ornament  on  Surfaces  usually  bare. 

Outhouse  covered  ttilh  Pltim  trees  in  the  Potagerie  at  Versailles.  Photojraphed  by 
Jules  Lemercier  in  April  of  the  present  year,  and  engraved  exactly  after  ike 
2^hotograph, 
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Col  di  Signora  Bianca. — Fruit  medium-sized,  pyriform,  and 
marked  with  very  distinct,  longitudinal  riba ;  skin  thick  green, 
changing  to  yellowish  white,  and  covered  with  a  fine  grey  bloom; 
flesh  o£  the  darkest  blood-red  :  very  thick,  syrupy,  and  moat  delicious. 
Fine  large  Pig,  but  requiring  heat. 

Brunswick. — Fruit  very  large,  long  pyriform,  oblique  at  the  apex, 
which  is  very  much  depressed ;  skiu  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade, 
tinged  with  pale  brown  on  the  other  side  ;  flesh  opaline,  tinged  with 
very  pale  flesh  colour  towards  the  centre.  Fine  large  Fig  for  general 
culture.  There  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  the  appearance  of 
the  first  and  second  oropa  of  fruit  of  thia  Fig,  the  fruit  of  the  former 
being  very  long,  that  of  the  latter  short  and  turbinate. 


AN  OLD  YINB  STEM. 
In  some  of  the  more  remarkable  artistic  treasures  of  Nineveh 
arranged  in  the  British  Museum,  trellises  of  Tinea  may  be  seen 
pretty  much  as  in  many  warm  countries  to-day,  showing  the  great 
age  of  the  Vine  as  a  cultivated  plant ;  but  it  is  no  less  remarkable 
as  regards  the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  is  grown  and  trained 
— a  variety  of  which  those  who  see  it  only  in  our  hothouse  have  little 
notion.     This  littlo  cut  slows   au  old  Vine.steni  after  prunicg  in 


Aulnis  in  the  west  of  France.  This  ancient-looking  stump  is  the 
opposite  in  character  of  the  tree-supported  Vines  of  the  south  of 
Italy.  A  series  of  sketchea  ahowing  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
Vine  is  trained  would  be  very  interesting. 


Bleeding  in  Vines. — This  is  an  overflow  of  sap,  and  is  at  times  so 
severe  that  they  "almost  bleed  to  death."  The  Vine  ia  furnished  with 
an  enormous  supply  of  sap,  which  begins  to  flow  very  freely  and  with 
great  force  shortly  before  growth  commences,  and  continues  until  the 
Vine  is  about  in  full  leaf.  The  cause  of  bleeding  is  late  pruning.  The 
pores,  being  naturally  open  for  the  flow  of  the  sap,  have  not  time  to 
heal  over  and  close  up  before  the  sap  is  in  motion.  The  best  proven, 
tive  practice  then  ia  to  prune  aa  early  as  poaaible.  Never  prune 
whilat  the  buds  are  swelling.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed 
to  stop  or  arrest  this  bleeding,  such  as  charring  the  out  ends  of  the 
shoots,  or  covering  them  with  sealing-wax,  cut  Potatoes,  painters' 
knotting,  or  some  of  the  various  patent  styptics.  None  of  these, 
however,  are  quite  effectual.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  close 
these  pores,  or  to  arrest  this  extraordinary  tide  by  artificial  means. 
The  painters'  knotting  will  check  it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  some 
cases  are  so  bad  as  to  baffle  all  our  feeble  attempts,  and  these  must 
be  left  for  Nature  herself  to  cure. — •"  Florist." 


Fruit  in  Italy. — Wg  live  on  fruifc.  In  every  one  oE  the  little  villages 
round  about  any  large  town  in  Italy  are  to  he  found  in  the  autumn 
cartloads  of  Water  Melons,  Figs,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Tomatoes,  Nuts,  Egg 
fruit,  and  yellow  Melons.  The  most  beautiful  are  the  Water  Melons,  with 
their  deep  green  skins  and  rose-red  frosted-looking  flesh,  where  the  big  black 
seeds  Bit  like  ebony  beads  ;  and  perhaps  they  are  the  moat  useful.  *'  Si  beve, 
si  mangia,  pi  lava  la  faccia,"  say  the  Italians  of  these  Water  Melons,  good  for 
eating,  drinking,  and  washing  one's  face  all  at  once  ;  as  the  fruit  is  of  enor- 
mous size  and  depth,  and  the  proper  way  of  eating  it  is  to  work  your  way 
steadily  through  a  section,  into  which  as  you  go  on  you  bury  your  face  from 
ear  to  ear.  The  small  green  Pigs  are  now  in  their  full  perfection.  These 
should  have  three  characteristics  :  the  tear  of  a  penitent,  the  neck  of  a  hanged 
man,  the  cloak  of  a  beggar.  When  you  get  one  with  a  drop  of  syrup  on  the  point, 
a  wry-necked  kind  of  stalk,  and  a  rugged,  stained,  and  disordered-looking  skin, 
you  have  got  something  absolutely  unknown  to  us  in  England.  It  is  like  the 
finest  kind  of  dried  Fig,  with  the  aroma  and  softness  of  the  fresh  fruit.  The 
Peaches  are  of  two  kinds — one  soft  and  luscious,  Uke  our  best ;  the  other  hard 
and  meaty,  with  the  stone  embedded  in  the  flesh,  and  not  able  to  ce  set  fre2. 
But  anyhow,  one  is  thankful  for  fruit  at  this  terrible  time,  when  wine  is  a 
necessity,  meat  an  abomination,  and  water  alone  not  sufficiently  refreshing. 
— "  Queen.'* 


THE    GARDBISr-CRA.PT   OF    SHA.KESPBARB. 

{Continued  from  p.   279). 

II. — Gardens. 

(1)  King  (reads).    It  staudeth  north-north-east  and  by  east  from  the 

west  corner  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden. 

Lovers  Labour^ A  Lost,  act  i,,  sc.  1. 

(2)  Isabella.    He  hath  a  garden  eircummured  with  brick, 

Whose  western  side  is  with  a  Vineyard  backed ; 
And  to  that  Vineyard  is  a  planched  gate 
That  makes  the  opening  with  this  bigger  key  : 
The  other  doth  command  a  little  door 
Which  from  the  Vineyard  to  the  garden  leads. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  iv,,  sc.  1. 

(3)  Antonio.    The  Prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached 

alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  much  overheard  by  a  man  of 
mine. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  act  i.,  so.  2. 

(4)  lago.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  &c. 

(See  Hyssop).     Othello,  act  i.,  sc.  3. 

(5)  1st  Servant. 

Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Iveep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing  as  in  a  model  our  fair  state  P 
When  our  sea- walled  garden,  the  "whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds  ;  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up, 
Her  fruit  trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined. 
Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars. 

Richard  II.,  act  iii.,  so.  4. 

The  flower-gardens  of  Shakespeare's  time  were  very  different 
to  the  flower-gardens  of  our  day  ;  but  we  have  so  many  good 
descriptions  of  them  in  books  and  pictures  that  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  realising  them  both  in  their  general  form  and 
arrangement.  I  am  now  speaking  only  of  the  flower  gardens ; 
the  kitchen  gardens  and  orchards  were  very  much  like  our 
own,  except  in  the  one  important  difl:erence,  that  they  had 
necessarily  much  less  glass  than  our  modern  gardens  can  com- 
mand. In  the  flower  garden  the  grand  leading  principle  was 
uniformity  and  formality  carried  out  into  very  minute  details. 
"The  garden  is  best  to  be  square,"  was  Lord  Bacon's  rule 
and  this  form  was  determined  ou  because  the  garden  was 
considered  strictly  to  be  a  purtenance  and  continuation  of  the 
house,  designed  so  as  strictly  to  harmonise  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  building.  And  Parkinson's  advice  was  to  the  same 
effect ; — "The  orbicular  or  round  form  is  held  in  its  own  proper 
existence  to  be  the  most  absolute  form,  containing  within  it 
all  other  forms  whatsoever ;  but  few,  I  think,  will  ohuse  such 
a  proportion  to  be  joyned  to  their  habitation.  The  triangular 
or  three-square  form  is  such  a  form  also  as  is  seldom  chosen 
by  any  that  may  make  another  ohoise.  The  four-square  form 
is  the  most  usually  accepted  with  all,  and  doth  best  agree  with 
any  man's  dwelling." 

This  was  the  shape  of  Chaucer's  ideal  garden— 

And  whan  I  had  a  while  goon, 
I  saugh  a  gardyn  right  anoon, 
Full  long  and  broad ;  and  every  delle 
Enclosed  was,  and  walled  welle 
With  high  walles  embatailled. 

•  .  ■  .  .  ■  a 

I  telle  fast  in  a  weymenting 
By  which  art,  or  by  what  engyne 
I  might  come  into  that  gardyue  ; 
But  way  I  couthe  fynd  noon 
Into  that  gardyne  for  to  goon, 

■  ....■  4 

Tho'  gan  I  go  a  fuUe  grete  pas, 
Environyng  evene  in  compas. 
The  closing  of  the  square  walle, 
Tyl  that  I  fonde  a  wiket  smalle 
So  shett  that  I  ne'er  myght  in  gon. 
And  other  entre  was  ther  noon. 

Bomaunt  of  tlie  Rose. 

This  square  enclosure  was  bounded  either  by  a  high  wall— 
"  eircummured  with  brick,"  "  with  high  walles  embatailled  "— 
or  with  a  thick,  high  hedge — "  encompassed  on  all  the  four 
sides  with  a  stately,  arched  hedge."  These  hedges  were  made 
chiefly  of  Holly  or  Hornbeam,  and  we  can  judge  of  their  size 
by  Bvelyn's  description  of  his  "  impregnable  hedge  of  about 
400  ft.  in  length,  9  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in  diameter."     Many  of 
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these  hedges  still  remain  iu  our  old  gardens.  Within  this 
enclosure  the  garden  was  asourately  laid  out  in  formal  shapes, 
with  paths  either  quite  straight  or  in  some  strictly  mathe- 
matical figures  ; — 

And  all  without  were  walkes  and  alleys  diglit 
With  divers  trees  enrang'd  in  even  rankes  ; 

And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbors  pight, 
And  shadie  seates,  and  sundry  flowering  bankes, 
To  sit  and  rest  the  walkers'  wearie  shankes. 

Faerie  Queene,  iv.,  10,  25. 

The  main  walks  were  not,  as  with  us,  bounded  with  the  turf, 
but  they  were  bounded  with  trees  which  were  wrought  into 
hedges,  more  or  less  open  at  the  sides,  and  arched  over  at  the 
top.  These  formed  the  "  close  alleys,"  "  covert  alleys,"  or 
"  thick-pleached  alleys,"  of  which  we  read  in  Shakespeare  and 
other  authors  of  that  time.  Many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
were  used  for  this  purpose ;  "  every  one  taketh  what  liketh 
him  best,  as  either  Privit  alone,  or  Sweet  Bryer  and  White 
Thorn  interlaced  together,  and  Koses  of  one,  two,  or  more  sorts 
placed  here  and  there  amongst  them.  Some  also  take  Lavender, 
Rosemary,  Sage,  Southernwood,  Lavender  Cotton,  or  some 
such  other  thing.  Some  again  plant  Cornel  trees,  and  plash 
them  or  keep  them  low  to  form  them  into  a  hedge ;  and  some 
again  take  a  low  prickly  shrub  that  abideth  always  green, 
called  in  Latin  Pyi'acantha  "  (Parkinson).  It  was  on  these 
hedges  and  their  adjuncts  that  the  chief  labour  of  the  garden 
was  spent.  They  were  cut  and  tortured  into  every  imaginable 
shape,  nothing  came  amiss  to  the  fancy  of  the  topiarist.  When 
this  topiary  art  first  came  into  fashion  in  England  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  was  probably  more  or  less  the  fashion  in  all  gar- 
dens of  any  pretence  from  very  early  times,  but  it  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  held  its  ground 
as  the  perfection  of  gardening  till  it  was  driven  out  of  the 
field  in  the  last  century  by  the  "  picturesque  style,"  though 
many  specimens  still  remain  in  England,  as  at  Levens  and 
Hardwioke  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  gardens  of  many 
ancient  English  mansions  and  old  farmhouses  on  a  smaller 
scale.  It  was,  in  fact,  doomed  as  soon  as  landscape  gardeners 
aimed  at  the  natui'al,  for  even  when  it  was  still  at  its  height 
Addison  described  it  thus  : — "  Our  British  gardeners,  instead 
of  humouring  Nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Our  trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids  ;  we  see 
the  mark  of  the  scissors  upon  every  plant  and  bush." 

But  this  is  a  digression  :  I  must  return  to  the  Elizabethan 
garden,  which  I  have  hitherto  only  described  as  a  great  square, 
surrounded  by  wide,  covered,  shady  walks,  and  with  other 
similar  walks  dividing  the  central  square  into  four  or  more 
compartments.  But  all  this  was  introductory  to  the  great 
feature  of  the  Elizabethan  garden,  the  formation  of  the 
"  curious-knotted  garden."  Each  of  the  large  compartments 
was  divided  into  a  complication  of  "  knots,"  by  which  was 
meant  beds  arranged  in  quaint  patterns,  formed  by  rule  and 
compass  with  mathematical  precision,  and  so  numerous  that 
it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  that  the  whole  square 
should  be  fully  occupied  by  them.  Lawn  there  was  none  ;  the 
whole  area  was  nothing  but  the  beds  and  the  paths  that  divided 
them.  There  was  Grass  in  other  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds, 
and  apparently  well  kept,  for  Lord  Bacon  has  given  his  opinion 
that  "  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  green  Grass 
kept  fiuely  shorn,"  but  it  was  apparently  to  be  found  only  in 
the  orchard,  the  bowling  green,  or  the  "  wilderness ;  "  in  the 
flower  garden  proper  it  had  no  place.  The  "  knots  "  were  gene- 
rally raised  above  the  surface  of  the  paths,  the  earth  being 
kept  in  its  place  by  borders  of  lead,  or  tiles,  or  wood,  or  even 
bones ;  but  sometimes  the  beds  and  paths  were  on  the  same 
level,  and  then  there  were  the  same  divisions  that  we  now  use, 
as  Thrift,  Box,  Ivy,  flints,  &c.  The  paths  were  made  of  gravel, 
sand,  spar,  &c.,  and  sometimes  with  coloured  earths  ;  but 
against  this  Lord  Bacon  made  a  vigorous  protest : — "  As  to 
the  making  of  knots  or  figures  Tvith  divers  coloured  earths, 
that  they  may  lie  under  the  windows  of  the  house  on  that  side 
on  which  the  garden  stands,  they  be  but  toys  ;  you  may  see  as 
good  sights  many  times  in  tarts." 

The  old  gardening  books  are  full  of  designs  for  these  knots ; 
indeed,  no  gardening  book  of  the  date  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered complete  if  it  did  not  give  the  "  latest  designs,"  and 
they  seem  to  have  much  tried  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  gar- 


deners, as  they  must  have  also  sorely  tried  their  patience  to 
keep  them  in  order ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  efiiciency  of  an 
Elizabethan  gardener  was  as  much  tested  by  his  skill  and 
experience  in  "  knot-work  "  as  the  efficiency  of  a  modern  gar- 
dener is  tested  by  his  skill  in  "  bedding  out,"  which  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  "  knot-work."  In  one  most  essential 
point,  however,  the  two  systems  very  much  differed  :  in  "  bed- 
ding out  "  the  whole  force  of  the  system  is  spent  in  producing 
masses  of  colours,  the  individual  flowers  being  of  no  importance, 
except  so  far  as  each  flower  contributes  its  little  share  of  colour 
to  the  general  mass ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  of 
us  dislike  the  system,  not  only  because  of  its  monotony, 
but  more  especially  because  it  has  a  tendency  "  to  teach  us  to 
think  too  little  about  the  plants  individually,  and  to  look 
at  them  chiefly  as  an  assemblage  of  beautiful  colours.  It  is 
difficult  in  those  blooming  masses  to  separate  one  from  another ; 
all  produce  so  much  the  same  sort  of  impression.  The  conse- 
quence is  people  see  the  flowers  on  the  beds  without  caring  to 
know  anything  about  them  or  even  to  ask  their  names.  It 
was  different  in  the  older  gardens,  because  there  was  just 
variety  there ;  the  plants  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other, 
and  we  were  ever  passing  from  the  beautiful  to  the  curious. 
Now  we  get  little  of  quaintness  or  mystery,  or  of  the  strange 
delicious  thought  of  being  lost  or  embosomed  in  a  tall  rich 
wood  of  flowers.  All  is  clear,  definite,  and  classical,  the  work 
of  a  too  narrow  and  exclusive  taste  "  (Forbes  Watson).  The 
old  "  knot-work  "  was  not  open  to  this  censure,  though  no 
doubt  it  led  the  way  which  ended  in  "  bedding  out."  The 
beginning  of  the  system  crept  in  very  shortly  after  Shake- 
speare's time.  Parkinson  spoke  of  an  arrangement  of  spring 
flowers  which,  when  "  all  planted  in  some  proportion  as  near 
one  unto  another  as  is  fit  for  them  will  give  such  a  grace  to  the 
garden  that  the  place  will  seem  like  a  piece  of  tapestry  of  many 
glorious  colours,  to  encrease  every  one's  delight."  And  again 
— "  The  Tulipas  may  be  so  matched,  one  colour  answering 
and  setting  off  another,  that  the  place  where  they  stand  may 
resemble  a  piece  of  curious  needlework  or  piece  of  painting." 
But  these  plants  wore  all  perennial,  and  remained  where  they 
were  once  planted,  and  with  this  one  exception — the  planting 
of  knot-work  was  as  different  as  possible  from  the  modern 
planting  of  carpet-beds.  The  beds  were  planted  inside  their 
thick  margins  with  as  great  a  variety  of  plants  as  possible,  and 
apparently  set  as  thick  as  possible,  like  Harrison's  garden 
quoted  above,  with  its  300  separate  plants  in  as  many  square 
feet.  These  were  nearly  all  hardy  perennials,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  hardy  annuals,  and  the  great  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  have  had  something  of  interest  or  beauty  in  these 
gardens  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  principle  of  the  old 
gardeners  was  that  "  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  and,  as  far  as 
their  gardens  went,  they  did  their  best  to  prevent  a  vacuum 
occurring  at  any  time.  In  this  way  I  think  they  surpassed  us 
in  their  practical  gardening,  for,  even  if  they  did  not  always 
succeed,  it  was  surely  something  for  them  to  aim  (in  Lord 
Bacon's  happy  words),  "  to  have  ver  -perpetuum  as  the  place 
affords." 

Where  the  space  would  allow  of  it,  the  garden  was  further 
decorated  with  statues,  fountains,  "  fair  mounts,"  labyrinths, 
mazes,  arbours  and  alcoves,  rocks,  "  great  Turkey  jars,"  and 
such  like  things.  These  things  were  fitting  ornaments  in  such 
formal  gardens,  but  the  best  judges  saw  that  they  were  not 
necessaries,  and  that  the  garden  was  complete  without  them. 
"They  be  pretty  things  to  look  on,  but  nothing  for  health  or 
sweetness."  "  Such  things  are  for  state  and  magnificence,  but 
nothing  to  the  true  pleasure  of  a  garden." 

Such  was  the  Elizabethan  garden  in  its  general  outlines,  the 
sort  of  garden  which  Shakespeare  must  have  often  seen  both 
in  Warwickshire  and  in  London.  According  to  our  present 
ideas  such  a  garden  would  be  far  too  formal  and  artificial,  and 
we  may  consider  that  the  present  fashion  of  our  gardens  is 
more  according  to  the  type  of  Eden,  in  which  there  grew 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and  plaine. 

Paradise  Lost,  book  iv. 

And  none  of  us  probably  would  now  wish  to  exchange  the 
straight  walks  and  level  terraces  of  the  sixteenth  century  for 
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our  winding  walks  and  undulating  lawns,  in  the  laying  out  of 
which  the  motto  has  been  "  ars  est  celare  artem  " — ■ 

That  which  all  faire  workea  doth  most  aggrace, 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeareth  in  no  place. 

Faerie  Queene,  ii.,  12,  58. 

yet  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  these  old  gardens,  and  to 
see  how  they  were  cherished  and  beloved  by  some  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  Englishmen.  Spenser  has  left  on 
record  his  judgment  on  the  gardens  of  his  day — ■ 

To  the  gay  gardens  his  unstaiJ  desire 
Him  wholly  carried,  to  refresh  his  sprights ; 
There  lavish  Nature,  in  her  best  attire,  ^ 
Poures  forth  swete  odors  and  alluring  sights  : 
And  Arte,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
To  excell  the  naturall  with  made  delights  ; 
And  all  that  faire  or  pleasant  may  be  found 
In  riotous  excesse  doth  ther  abound. 
*  ..... 

There  he  amang  round  about  doth  flie. 
From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border ; 
And  takes  survey,  with  curious  busie  eye. 
Of  every  floure  and  herbe  there  set  in  order. 

MiUo]iotmos. 

Clearly  in  Spenser's  eyes  the  formalities  of  an  Elizabethan 
garden  (for  we  must  suppose  he  had  such  in  his  thoughts)  did 
not  exclude  nature  or  beauty. 

It  was  also  with  such  formal  gardens  in  his  mind  and  before 
his  eyes  that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  his  essay  on  gardens,  and 
commenced  it  with  the  well-known  sentence  (for  I  must  quote 
him  once  again,  for  the  last  time),  "  God  Almighty  first  planted 
a  garden,  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  all  human  pleasures  ; 
it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man,  without 
which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy  works ;  and  a 
man  shall  ever  see,  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  ele- 
gancy, men  come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely, 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection."  And,  indeed,  in 
spite  of  their  stiffness  and  unnatui'alness,  there  must  have 
been  a  great  charm  in  those  gardens,  and  though  it  would  be 
antiquarian  affectation  to  attempt  or  wish  to  restore  them,  yet 
there  must  have  been  a  stateliness  about  them  which  our  gar- 
dens have  not,  and  they  must  have  had  many  points  of  real 
comfort  which  it  seems  a  pity  to  have  lost.  Those  long,  shady 
"  covert  alleys,"  with  their  "  thick-pleached  "  sides  and  roof, 
must  have  been  very  pleasant  places  to  walk  in,  giving  shelter 
in  winter,  and  in  summer  deep  shade,  with  the  pleasant  smell 
of  Sweet  Brier  and  Roses.  They  must  have  been  the  very 
places  for  a  thoughtful  student,  who  desired  quiet  and  retire- 
ment for  his  thoughts — 


And  adde  to  these  retired  leasure 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 


II  Penseroso. 


And  they  must  have  been  also  "  pretty  retiring  places  for  con- 
ference "  for  friends  in  council.  The  whole  fashion  of  the 
Elizabethan  garden  has  passed  away,  and  will  probably  never 
be  revived ;  but  before  we  condemn  it  as  a  ridiculous  fashion, 
unworthy  of  the  science  of  gardening,  we  may  remember  that 
it  held  its  ground  in  England  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
and  that  during  that  time  the  gardens  of  England  and  the 
flowers  they  bore  won  not  the  cold  admiration  but  the  warm 
affection  of  the  greatest  names  in  English  history,  the  affection 
of  such  a  queen  as  Elizabeth,  of  such  a  grave  and  wise 
philosopher  as  Bacon,  of  such  a  grand  hero  as  Ealeigh,  of  such 
poets  as  Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 

III.   G-ardeners. 

(l)  Queen,       But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners, 

Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness, 
Set  to  dress  the  garden,  how  dares 
Thy  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news  ? 
"What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say,  King  Eichard  is  deposed  ? 
Dost  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfall  ? 

Bichard  II.,  act  ili.,  so.  4. 


(2)  Clown.  Come,  my  spade— there  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gar- 
deners, ditchers,  and  gravemakers ;  they  hold  up  Adam's 
profession. 

Hamlet,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

Very  little  is  recorded  of  the  gardeners  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  which  we  can  judge  either  of  their  skill  or  their 
social  position.  Gerarde  frequently  mentions  the  nanies  of 
different  persons  from  whom  he  obtained  plants,  but  without 
telling  us  whether  they  were  professional  or  amateur  gardeners 
or  nurserymen ;  and  Hakluyt  has  recorded  the  name  of  Master 
Wolfe  as  gardener  to  Henry  VIII.  Certainly  Richard  II.'s 
Queen  did  not  speak  with  much  respect  to  her  gardener, 
reproving  him  for  his  "  harsh  rude  tongue,"  and  addressing 
him  as  a  "little  better  thing  than  earth" — but  her  angry 
grief  may  account  for  that.  Parkinson  also  has  not  much  to  say 
in  favour  of  the  gardeners  of  his  day,  but  considers  it  his  duty 
to  warn  his  readers  against  them—"  Our  English  gardeners  are 
all  or  the  most  of  them  utterly  ignorant  in  the  ordering  of 
their  outlandish  {i.e.  exotic)  flowers  as   not   being  trained  to 

know  them And  I  do  wish  all  gentlemen  and 

gentlewomen,  whom  it  may  concern  for  their  own  good,  to 
be  as  careful  whom  they  trust  with  the  planting  and  replanting 
of  their  fine  flowers,  as  they  would  be  with  so  many  jewels, 
for  the  roots  of  many  of  them  being  small  and  of  great  value 
may  soon  be  conveyed  away,  and  a  clean  tale  fair  told,  that 
such  a  root  is  rotten  or  perished  in  the  ground  if  none  be  seen 
where  it  should  be,  or  else  that  the  flower  hath  changed  his  colour 
when  it  hath  been  taken  away,  or  a  counterfeit  one  hath  been 
put  in  the  place  thereof ;  and  thus  many  have  been  deceived 
of  their  daintiest  flowers,  without  remedy  or  true  knowledge 
of  the  defect."  And  again,  "  idle  and  ignorant  gardeners  who 
get  names  by  stealth  as  they  do  many  other  things  "  This  is 
not  a  pleasant  picture  either  of  the  skill  or  honesty  of  the 
sixteenth  century  gardeners,  but  there  must  have  been  skilled 
gardeners,  to  keep  those  curious-knotted  gardens  in  order,  so 
as  to  have  a  "  ver  perpetuum  all  the  year."  And  there  must 
have  been  men  also  who  had  a  love  for  their  craft ;  and  if  some 
stole  the  rare  plants  committed  to  their  charge,  we  must  hope 
that  there  were  some  honest  men  among  them,  and  that  they 
were  not  all  like  old  Andrew  Fairservice,  in  Rob  Roy,  who 
wished  to  find  a  place  where  he  "  wad  hear  pure  doctrine,  and 
hae  a  free  cow's  grass,  and  a  cot  and  a  yard,  and  mair  than 
ten  punds  of  annual  fee,"  but  added  also,  "  and  where  there's 
nae  leddy  about  the  town  to  count  the  Apples." 

H.  IST.  Ellacombe. 


Coffee.— Br.  Attilio  Lelli  having  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  dose  of  strychnia 
was  administered  in  Cjffee  without  fatal  ooaseqaenoes,  was,  the  "  Lancet  " 
says,  led  to  institute  some  experiments  to  determine  whether  it  possessed 
antitoxic  power  against  this  drug.  The  animals  employed  were  rabbits,  and 
by  comparative  trials  he  found  that  a  dose  of  five  centigrammes  proved  fatal 
in  a  short  space  o£  time  j  when  the  same  or  a  larger  dose  was  given  in  a  very 
strong  infusion  o£  Coffee,  he  found  that  the  Coffee  either  acted  as  a  complete 
antidote  in  preventing  the  poisonoas  effects  of  the  strychnia,  or  that  it  mate- 
rially diminished  the  violence  of  its  action. 

A  Welsh  Meadow.— During  the  last  week  in  June  Mr.  James  Britten  and 
I  spent  three  days  in  North  Wales,  sometimes  walking,  sometimes  travelling 
by  rail,  from  Llangollen  to  Dolgelly.  Whilst  at  the  latter  place  we  took  an 
evening  stroll  along  a  road  leading  to  the  foot  of  Cader  Idris,  and  some  three 
miles  or  more  from  Dolgelly  we  came  upon  a  small  meadow,  certainly  not  more 
than  an  acre  in  extent,  which  appeared  from  the  road  to  be  almost  covered 
with  various  kinds  of  Orchids.  On  a  closer  inspection,  we  found  great  qaan- 
tities  o£  Gymnadenia  conopsea,  Habenaria  ohlorantha,  Listera  ovata,  and 
Orchis  maculata,  and  such  a  profusion  of  many  other  pretty  and  some  not 
very  common  plants,  that  we  determined  to  search  the  place  carefully,  and 
for  oar  own  amusement  to  put  down  all  the  species  we  could  find  in  this  fertile 
little  spot.  The  list  soon  became  so  large  as  to  astonish  ourselves.  Probably 
there  is  scarcely  another  acre  to  be  found  containing  not  only  so  many  species 
of  wnd  plants,  but  so  many  individuals  of  certain  species.  It  was  the  gayest 
little  garden  imaginable.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  perhaps  chiefly  con- 
spicuous for  the  Orchids  and  for  the  amazing  undergrowth  of  Fairy  Flax ;  bat 
at  various  times  other  plants  will  be  in  the  ascendant.  The  moister  portions 
will  by  this  time  bo  yellow  over  with  the  fragrant  Asphodel,  and  the  drier 
parts  will  soon  be  blae  with  Scabious  ;  whilst  the  pretty  pink  Pedicularis  will 
give  it  a  rosy  tint.  In  all  eighty  species  were  coantei,  but  we  did  not  take 
into  account  the  hedges  or  the  trees.  It  likewise  grew  too  dark  to  see  any 
more,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  our  search,  no  doubt  missing  several 
species  which  would  probably  have  brought  up  the  list  to  v6ry  nearly  one 
hundred.— KoBEBX  Hollaitd,  in  "  Science  Gossip." 
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SCENT- YIELDING  PLANTS. 

By  G.  W.  SEPTIMUS  PIESSB,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

Cassie,   Jasmine,    Tuberose,    and    Violet. 

I  HAVE  grouped  together  the  Cassie,  Jasmine,  Tuberose, 
and  Violet,  because  their  scent  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  enfleurage  and  maceration  processes.  They  are  a  type 
of    nearly    all    scent-yiolding    flowers.     Kill   the    flower   by 


^■_^,4.sAg?..,--.,, 


Section  of  Bain  Mario,  for  maceiating  flowers. 

boiling  it  in  a  still  and  no  odour  can  be  obtained ;  it 
is  only  when  the  flower  is  alive  that  it  gives  out  its  scent. 
There  is  nearly  always  a  certain  amount  of  odour  in  pollen 


>asis^^ 


Cassie  (Acacia  Famesiana). 

which,  on  being  put  into  grease,  imparts  to  it  the  scent  of  the 
flower  from  which  the  pollen  is  taken.  The  odour  of  the  Hop 
flower  seems  to  be  wholly  due  to  the  profuse  way  in  which  it 
yields  pollen.      In  order  that  the  onerations  of   inflowcring 


and  maceration  should  be  more  perfectly  understood  than  by 
the  brief  description  of  the  processes  given  in  the  article  on 
"  The  Rose  "  (see  p.  173),  illustrations  of  the  "  Bain  Marie  " 
(used  for  macerating  flowers)  and  the  "  Chassis  en  Verre  et  en 
ifer  "  (for  infiowering  fat  and  oil)  are  here  given.  For  scenting 
grease  with  Cassie  or  Violet,  it  has  to  be  treated  by  both  pro- 
cesses :  first  by  placing  the  flowers  into  the  liquefied  grease, 
an  operation  which  must  be  repeated  some  ten  or  twenty 
times ;  then  the  grease  has   to  be  strained  through   muslin 


Chassis  en  fer,  or  wired  frame  for  infiowering  oil. 


every  day,  and  fresh  flowers  added,  finally  spreading  the 
grease  when  cool  on  both  sides  of  the  chassis,  and  sprinkliug 
flowers  over  it,  changing  them  as  often  as  may  be  convenient. 
When  the  blooming  period  is  over,  the  grease  is  collected, 
slightly  warmed,  strained,  and  put  into  canisters  for  exporta- 
tion. In  obtaining  scent  from  the  Jasmine  and  Tuberose,  the 
grease  is  inflowered  only,  as  maceration  in  the  case  of  these 
flowers  deteriorates  the  product.  They  exhale  odour  for  along 
timewhenshutup  in  a  grease  box, for  such  it  is  when  one  chassis 


Chassis  en  verre,  or  framed  glass  for  inflowering  greaee. 

is  placed  upon  another  as  they  are  in  practice  as  seen  in  the 
illustration.  If  oil  having  the  scent  of  these  flowers  be 
required,  the  wire  gauze  sash  is  used  for  the  inflowering  of 
oil  upon  a  cotton  fabric.  As  many  as  3000  chassis  are  in  use 
at  one  time  in  some  laboratories. 

Cassie. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  cultivation  of  these  flowers  as  raised 
on  the  flower  farms  of  the  Var  (Alpes  Maritimes).    The  young 


Pile  of  framed  glasses,  with  flowers  between  and  grease  at  top  and  bottom. 

plants  of  Cassie  (Acacia  Famesiana)  are  raised  from  seed  which  is 
sown  in  beds,  on  which  the  best  plants  are  left  and  the  doubtful 
ones  removed.  In  the  third  year  they  have  generally  reached 
a  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  they  are  then  planted  out  in 
flelds,  each  tree  requiring  about  12  ft.  square  of  land.  Before 
planting  the  Cassie  the  ground  is  well  dressed  with  manure, 
and  deeply  trenched.  This  plant  thrives  better  at  Cannes  than 
in  any  otLcr  part  of  Europe.     The  blossoms  of  the  Cassie  are 
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successive,   some   being  ready  for  plucking  while  others  are 
scarcely  formed ;  this  is  a   great  advantage  to  the  cultivator, 


inasmuch  as  one  lot  of  blossoms  is  gathered  and  passed 
through  the  laboratory  before  it  is  time  to  gather  others. 
This  Acacia  begins  to  flower  after  the  third  year,  and  continues 


to  grow  till  it  reaches  a  height  of  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.,  with 
branches  6  ft.  long,  and  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist. 

Each  full-grown  tree  will 
produce  about  2  lb.  weight 
of  flowers,  the  value  of  which 
is  from  as.  to  4s.  per  lb., 
say  from  £30  to  £40  per  acre. 
The  annexed  illustration  of 
Cassie  (p.  308)  clearly  shows 
the  "  successive "  way  in 
which  it  blooms.  Flowers, 
however  fragrant,  are  not 
of  much  practical  use  iu  the 
perfumer's  laboratory  unless 
they  are  produced  in  suc- 
cession, because  if  they  come 
altogether  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  butter  to 
be  inflowered.  It  is  found 
that  better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  repeating  a  small 
quantity  of  flowers  over  the 
butter  than  by  inflowering 
a  large  quantity  of  blos- 
soms at  one  time. 

Jasmine 

is  obtained  by  grafting  the 
Spanish  variety  on  two-year- 
old  plants  of  the  Wild  Jas- 
mine (Jasminum  ofBcinale), 
that  which  is  seen  in  our 
English  gardens.  Spanish 
Jasmine  thus  treated  pro- 
duces a  large  blossom,  the 
fragrance  of  which  is  in- 
tense. Jasmine  needs  a 
moist  soil  or  to  be  so  situ- 
ated that  it  can  be  irrigated. 
It  requires  about  8000 
plants  to  stock  an  acre, 
and  they  do  not  come  into 
full  bearing  until  the  second 
year  after  grafting;  the 
blossoms  are  produced  from 
July  to  the  end  of  October, 
but  those  of  August  and 
September  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  odour.  Every 
August  (the  Jasmine  season), 
the  fields  of  the  Var  from 
Antibes  to  Cannes  are  alive 
about  daybreak  with  women 
old  and  young,  and  children, 
each  having  a  little  basket 
suspended  by  a  strap  across 
the  shoulders,  both  hands 
being  actively  engaged  in 
picking  blossoms.  As  each 
basket  is  filled  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  shaded  labora- 
tory, and  there  weighed. 
An  acre  of  land  will  yield 
about  500  lb.  of  blossoms 
during  the  season,  the  value 
of  which  is  from  £25  to 
£35.  fifty  successive  in- 
flowerings  of  fresh  blossoms 
occupying  as  many  days 
produce  the  finest  Jasmine 
butter. 

Tuberose. 

The     Tubeeose    (Polian- 

thes  tuberosa),  like  nearly  all 

the  plants  belonging  to  the  same  Order,  grows  best  in  moist 

situations,  or  if  cultivated  otherwise,  the  land  must  be  irrigated. 

The  bulbs  are  planted  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  apart  in  rows  24  in. 
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asunder,  and  a  good  plantation  in  suitable  soil  will  last  from 
seven'to  eigbt  'years.  As  to  its  odour,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  it  ?  The  poet  says  "  it  comes  out  when  the  sun's  away," 
referring  doubtless  to  the  marked  exhalation  of  fragrance 
which  takes  place  before  sunrise.  The  onfleurage  laboratory  is 
always  kept  dark,  an  artificial  inducement  (may  I  say  ?)  for 
the  blossoms  to  "  work  hard." 

Violet. 

As  to  Violets  in  England,  they  grow  anywhere  and  almost 
anyhow  ;  but  the  fierce  sun  at  Nice  is  but  ill  borne  by  them ; 
consequently  cultivators  plant  them  under  the  shade  of  the 
Orange  and  Lemon  trees  which  abound  there,  or  close  to  walls 
and  houses.  They  are  propagated  by  division,  and  after  the 
young  plants  are  set  out  and  well  established  they  receive  a 
good  supply  of  liquid  manure,  which  has  to  be  repeated  every 
year  about  two  months  before  they  begin  to  blossom.  If  the 
soil  be  very  dry  the  plants  should  be  irrigated  every  week 
during  the  hot  season.  Violets  are  planted  so  as  to  grow  in 
tufts  or  clusters  about  1  ft.  apart  all  round  ;  this  space  enables 
the  garnerers  to  pick  the  flowers  without  treading  iipon  the 
plants.  Old  plantations  have  to  be  removed  about  every  five 
years,  and  young  roots  substituted,  planting  this  time  in  the 
spaces  which  before  were  vacant.  An  acre  of  land  during  a 
season  at  Nice  will  yield  from  180  lb.  to  200  lb.  of  flowers,  the 
value  o£  which  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  lb.  Violets  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  under  crop,  as  they  succeed  under  trees. 
The  variety  best  suited  for  yielding  scent  is  the  double  Parma. 
About  25  tons  weight  of  Violet  blossoms  are  produced 
annually  at  Nice. 

Uwjlicmlen  House,  CMstulch. 
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WINTER-PLOWEEING  PLANTS. 
Theke  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  flowering  plants  in  con- 
servatories or  other  glass  structures  are  more  appreciated  than 
in  winter,  and  yet  many  are  deterred  from  attempting  their 
culture  because  they  imagine  that  a  temperature  suitable  for 
stove  plants  is  necessary  for  them,  while  in  point  of  fact  a  too 
high  temperature  shortens  their  period  of  blooming.  There  is 
no  reason  why  any  one  having  a  glass  house  in  which  the  tem- 
perature of  an  ordinary  dwelling  room  can  be  maintained 
should  not  enjoy  a  fine  display  of  flowers  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  summer.  The  temperature  of  our  conservatory,  which  is, 
as  a  rule,  gayer  with  flowering  plants  during  winter  than  in 
summer,  is  frequently  as  low  as  10°  on  shai-p  frosty  nights,  and 
the  average  night  winter  temperature  ranges  from  45°  to  50°, 
yet  a  large  and  varied  collection,  or  rather  selection,  of  plants 
is  maintained  in  it  in  perfect  health  as  long  as  they  are 
required,  or  until  their  flowers  fade  and  they  are  removed  to 
make  room  for  successional  subjects.  There  is  now  such  a 
wealth  of  exotics  that  flower  naturally  during  winter  that  any 
additions  to  them  might  seem  superfluous,  but  there  are,  never- 
theless, a  few  useful  groups  of  plants  .that  may  be  made 
available  for  such  purposes,  either  by  hastening  or  retarding 
their  growth,  that  a  few  notes  on  the  most  serviceable  may  not 
be  out  of  place  at  the  present  time. 

Pelahgonitjms. — Whilst  our  flower  beds  and  borders  are 
aglow  with  these,  one  fancies  that  we  could  not  appreciate  them 
again  under  glass,  but  from  October  to  May  Pelargoniums  are 
amongst  the  most  effective  conservatory  plants  which  we  pos- 
sess. Our  winter  stock  of  them,  now  ready  to  burst  into 
flower,  has  been  prepared  as  follows  : — In  March  the  required 
number  of  plants  was  selected  from  amongst  those  that  had 
been  cut  in  close  the  previous  autumn,  and  which  were  conse- 
quently bushy  plants,  well  furnished  with  side-shoots  ;  these 
were  potted  in  7-in.  and  8-in.  pots,  using  a  compost  consisting 
of  loam,  rotten  manure,  and  sharp  grit.  They  were  then  set 
in  alight,  span-roofed  pit,  where  an  intermediate  temperature 
was  maintained,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  become  vigorous  the 
principal  shoots  were  tied  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  the 
points  pinched,  with  the  view  of  inducing  bushy  growth. 
When  the  external  temperature  admitted  of  their  removal 
■without  checking  their  growth,  they  were  transferred  to  cold 


pits  and  placed  close  to  the  glass.  Their  summer  treatment 
consisted  in  giving  abundance  of  water  at  the  root,  and  a 
sprinkling  after  hot  days  amongst  the  pots  in  order  to  keep 
the  coal-ash  foundation  cool  and  moist ;  a  slight  shade  was 
given  during  the  brightest  portions  of  the  day  ;  the  flowers 
were  kept  constantly  removed,  and  the  strongest  of  the  shoots 
were  pinched  off  to  induce  the  formation  of  a  well-furnished 
head  of  well-ripened  side-shoots,  which  will,  as  soon  as  the 
pinching  is  discontinued,  produce  a  display  of  the  finest 
bloom,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  summer  effects  which 
are  generally  obtained  from  Pelargoniums.  They  must 
be  allowed  at  all  times  abundance  of  air ;  the  lights  should 
only  be  used  for  warding  off  heavy  rains,  and  should  be  en- 
tirely drawn  o2  in  fine  weather  up  till  within  a  month  of  the 
season  when  the  plants  are  required  to  be  in  bloom,  when 
stopping  must  be  discontinued  and  a  drier  atmosphere  main- 
tained ;  but  root  moisture  must  still  be  applied  in  sufiicient 
quantities  to  ensure  a  healthy  development  of  fine  foliage  and 
sturdy  spikes  of  flower  that  will,  in  the  light,  dry,  buoyant 
atmosphere  of  the  conservatory,  last  in  perfection  several 
weeks.  Successional  plants  from  spring-struck  cuttings  should 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  in  order  to  permit  them  to  husband 
their  strength  until  required.  As  regards  varieties,  I  find 
those  of  the  Vesuvius  type,  of  moderately  strong  growth,  and 
of  a  floriferous  character  in  summer,  to  be  equally  effective  in 
winter ;  Dr.  Denny's  well-known  varieties,  too,  and  Mr. 
Pearson's,  include  all  shades,  from  pure  white  to  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet. 

CuiNESE  Pkdiulas. — To  have  these  in  perfection  from 
October  onwards  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  February  in  light, 
rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a  moderate  heat.  They  should  be 
pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
finally  potted  according  to  the  size  of  the  specimens  required. 
In  summer  their  treatment  consists  in  shading  from  strong 
sunlight,  strict  attention  to  watering,  preserving  a  cool,  damp 
foundation,  and  keeping  all  flower-spikes  pinched  out  until  Sep- 
tember, when  good  plants  will  throw  up  from  five  to  seven 
spikes  of  flower,  and  form  a  perfect  ball  of  blossom  and 
foliage.  Such  specimens  make  excellent  plants  for  vases, 
or  for  conservatory  decoration ;  not  the  least  of  their  many 
good  properties  being  that  they  are  even  more  effective  under 
artificial  than  solar  light.  We  have  F.t  present  coming  into 
bloom  Russell's  Pyramid  (red  and  white),  P.  sinensis  fim- 
briata,  rubra  and  alba,  P.  sinensis  Cottage  Maid,  P.  filicifolia, 
(red  and  white),  P.  fimbriata  striatiflora,  and  P.  sinensis 
punctata  elegantissima. 

Salvias. — These  are  invaluable  for  furnishing  large  conser- 
vatories, as  their  brilliant  blossoms,  produced  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  give  a  cheerful  effect  in  winter,  and  contrast  well 
with  the  large  masses  of  foliage  usually  employed  for  furnish- 
ing such  structures.  We  propagate  a  supply  of  young  plants 
in  March,  and  grow  them  on  in  moderate  heat  until  the 
external  atmosphere  admits  of  their  being  gradually  hardened 
off  in  cold  frames,  and  by  the  beginning  of  June  they  should 
be  fine  bushy  plants  ready  for  shifting  into  flowering  pots,  the 
size  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  plant  required.  For 
large  specimens  for  central  beds  we  use  12-in.  pots,  employing 
a  rich  compost ;  they  must  receive  some  temporary  shelter 
until  they  have  become  well  established,  when  they  may  be  set 
in  the  open  air,  where  they  are  sheltered  from  rough  winds. 
Plenty  of  root  moisture  with  occasional  applica.tions  of  liquid 
manure  should  be  regularly  given  them,  and  they  like  a  good 
syringing  after  hot  days,  to  keep  off  red  spider,  which  is  their 
greatest  enemy.  Treated  in  this  manner,  S.  splendens  is  now 
coming  into  bloom,  and  will  continue  in  that  condition  under 
conservatory  treatment  until  Christmas  or  even  later,  when 
S.  Heeri  will  be  fit  to  take  its  place.  This  will  be  succeeded  in 
March  by  S.  gesnerasfolia,  a  dwarf  variety  with  stout  foliage 
and  brilliant  blossoms.  When  coming  into  fiower,  a  good 
top-dressing  of  sheep  or  cow  manure  will  keep  the  growth 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  few  plants  are  less  troubled  with 
insect  pests. 

Tkee  Carnations. — These  are  grown  both  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  for  furnishing  cut  flowers,  which  are  extremely 
useful  for  bouquets  or  general  decorative  purposes.  Spring- 
struck  plants  in  medium-sized  pots  are  best ;  they  should  be 
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grown  ia  the  opeu  air  after  thoy  are  established  in  their 
blooming  pots.  By  the  end  of  September,  the  earliest  of 
them  will  be  coming  into  bloom,  and  may  be  removed  under 
glass  in  succession.  A  cool,  rather  dry  atmosphere  suits  them 
best,  as  damp  soon  spoils  their  blossoms.  We  find  Miss 
JolliSe  (pink),  Garibaldi  (scarlet).  La  Belle  (white),  and  Vulcau 
(bright  red),  to  be  amongst  the  best  for  winter ;  and  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaisou  (extra  large,  blush-white),  to  be  the  best  for 
the  early  spring  months. 

Calla  yethiopica. — ^This  invaluable  plant  is  greatly  benefited 
by  being  planted  out  during  the  summer  months  in  good  rich 
soil.  It  delights  in  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root,  and,  in 
fact,  it  succeeds  well  as  an  aquatic.  It  should  be  lifted  care- 
fully and  repotted  in  September,  when  the  most  forward 
amongst  them  will  be  showing  flower.  They  should  be  placed 
in  a  cold  pit  and  introduced  as  required  to  the  conservatory, 
where  the  white  flowers  or  spathes  and  highly  ornamental 
foliage  render  them  effective  subjects.  They  are  not  liable  to 
insect-pests,  and  are  easily  increased  by  means  of  offsets  or 
small  bulbs  that  form  at  their  bases.  I- find  them  to  answer 
best  confined  to  a  single  crown  in  a  pot.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  get  a  stock  that  produce  fine  flowers ;  for  amongst  them 
there  are  some  with  narrow-pointed  leaves  that  produce  small 
flowers  even  in  the  case  of  strong  plants,  while  the  broad- 
leaved  section  as  a  rule  produce  flowers  of  good  form  and 
substance. 

Cyclamens. — No  collection  of  winter-flowering  plants  can  be 
called  complete  if  these  be  not  abundantly  represented.  They 
are  so  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  produce  such  fine-flowering 
bulbs  the  second  year,  that  it  is  desirable  to  continually  remove 
all  second-rate  flowering  bulbs,  and  only  retain,  the  best. 
Cyclamens  have  been  greatly  improved  during  these  last  few 
years,  and  therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  get  seed  from  a 
good  stock.  We  do  not  dry  off  their  bulbs  at  any  time,  but 
during  their  dormant  season  they  are  placed  in  a  partially- 
shaded  frame  on  a  coal-ash  foundation  until  they  commence  to 
grow,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  light,  airy  shelf,  and  intro- 
duced in  succession  to  their  flowering  quarters. 

CiNEEABiAS. — These  may  be  had  in  full  bloom  by  the  begin- 
ning of  December  by  sowing  the  seed  in  February,  and  treat- 
ing the  young  seedlings  as  one  would'do  Primulas.  Cinerarias 
will  not  stand  forcing  in  their  later  stages  of  growth,  there- 
fore early  preparation  must  precede  early  blooming.  If  kept 
cool  they  are  seldom  troubled  with  insects,  but  in  heated 
structures  they  soon  become  infested  with  green  fly. 

Epiphyllums. — -These  are  handsome  plants  when  in  flower, 
the  season  of  which  may  be  prolonged  through  the  dullest 
part  of  the  year,  viz.,  from  early  in  November  to  the  New 
Year.  After  flowering  we  usually  keep  them  comparatively 
dry  and  cool  until  March,  when  they-  are  potted  if  necessary 
and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  forcing-house  where  a  high  moist 
atmosphere  is  maintained.  Under  these  conditions  they  make 
vigorous  growth,  and  by  the  end  of  July  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  cool  airy  position  and  kept  moderately  dry.  By  intro- 
ducing them  to  heat  again  in  succession  from  the  first  of 
September  onwards,  a  long  display  of  the  flowers  produced  by 
this  beautiful  succulent  may  be  relied  on. 

Cheysanthemtjms.— For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  these 
are  struck  early  in  spring,  and  grown  on  under  glass  until  they 
are  fit  for  transferring  to  their  flowering  pots,  when  they  are 
plunged  in  coal  ashes  up  to  their  rims  to  prevent  evaporation. 
Good  drainage  is  an  essential  pare  of  their  treatment,  for  if 
sodden  the  plants  perish  suddenly,  while  on  the  other  hand 
any  lack  of  moisture  causes  them  to  lose  their  foliage  at  the 
base,  and  unless  well  furnished  with  deep  green  leaves 
Chrysanthemums,  however  well  flowered,  are  comparatively 
useless  for  decorative  purposes.  A  position  with  a  south  aspect 
and  sheltered  from  wind  suits  them  admirably.  Pompones  from 
their  dwarf  bushy  habit  require  no  stakes,but  the  large-flowered 
kinds  so  effective  in  floral  decorations  require  a  stake  to  each 
shoot  in  August,  after  which  they  will  form  a  natural-looking 
bush.  As  it  is  desirable  to  prolong  the  season  during  which 
they  flower  as  late  as  possible,  they  should  only  be  removed 
under  glass  as  they  come  into  bloom,  or  when  danger  from 
exposure  is  apprehended.  A  cool  airy  orchard-house  suits  them 


admirably,  the  dry  cool  atmosphere  preserving  the  blossoms 
for  a  long  season. 

Begonias. — ^Many  of  the  free-flowering  varieties  form  excel- 
lent plants  if  grown  freely  during  the  early  summer  months, 
and  rested  in  August  in  a  cool  situation  ;  the  blooms  should 
be  pinched  off  up  to  September,  when  a  slightly  increased 
temperature  will  start  them  into  vigorous  growth,  and  a  fine 
display  of  flowers  will  be  the  result.  Although  usually  treated  as 
stove  plants,  they  will  continue  in  good  health  for  a  lengthened 
period  in  an  intermediate-house.  James  Gkoom. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  DIARY. 
By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 
October  1. — Potting  old  plants  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  Golden  Chain, 
and  Flower  of  Spring  Pelargoniams  for  stock.  Patting  in  cuttings 
of  Blue  Perfection  and  Golden  Gem  Viola  in  sharp  sandy  soil,  under 
hand-lights,  in  a  shady  border.  Putting  Eraser's  Broati-leaved  and 
Green  Curled  Endive  in  cold  pita  as  they  become  vacant ;  also  black, 
seeded  Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  Giving  Strawberry  beds  a  good  coat  of 
manure,  and  forking  it  in.  Getting  border  under  north  wall  ready 
for  Calceolaria  cuttings.  Taking  up  one  portion  of  Beet-root, 
and  storing  it  away  for  use  in  case  of  frosty  weather.  Gather, 
ing  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  Plums.  Watering 
Pine.Apples  throughout,  and  tying  up  the  fruit  where  necessary. 

Oct.  3. — Putting  in  Calceolaria  cuttings  under  hand-lights  against 
a  north  wall.  Getting  Camellias,  Myrtles,  and  other  plants  under 
cover.  Earthing  up  Celery  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  in  workable 
condition.  Cutting  off  what  bunches  are  left  in  late  Black  Hamburgh 
house,  and  putting  them  in  bottles  of  water  in  which  have  been  placed 
a  few  pieces  of  charcoal.  Gathering  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jersey 
Gratioli,  and  Marie  Louise  Pears ;  also  Cellini,  Cos's  Pomona,  and 
Stirling  Castle  Apples,  and  laying  them  singly  on  clean  wheat  straw 
in  fruit  room.  Weeding  Box  edging,  and  cleaning  the  garden  walks 
to  make  them  fresh  for  the  winter. 

Oct.  3. — Potting  rooted  cuttings  of  Tomatoes  for  succession  ; 
and  putting  in  another  batch  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior.  Clearing 
off  old  Peas,  and  getting  the  ground  ready  for  manuring  and  trench, 
ing.  Hoeing  and  weeding  amongst  the  autumn. sown  Onions  whilst 
the  ground  is  dry  and  the  weather  fine.  Turning  gravel  walks,  and 
laying  down  new  where  required.  Tying  np  Lettuces,  and  covering 
up  Endive  to  blanch.  Clearing  off  all  decayed  vegetables,  and 
carrying  them  to  the  rubbish.heap  to  burn.  Gathering  Passe  Colmar, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Forelle,  and  Flemish  Beauty  Pears. 

Oct.  4. — Potting  Flower  of  Spring  and  Dr.  Lindley  Pelar. 
goniums ;  also  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi.  Moving  Primulas 
and  Cinerarias  to  warmer  quarters.  Thinning  Spinach,  and  weeding 
and  hoeing  between  the  rows.  Making  a  new  Mushroom  bed,  and 
turning  more  manure  for  another.  Looking  over  all  Cauliflowers,  and 
turning  down  the  leaves  over  such  as  have  formed  heads,  to  protect 
them  from  frost.  Gathering  all  Dwarf  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans, 
and  putting  them  in  4.in.  flower  pots,  set  in  pans  of  water  with  a 
little  charcoal  added  for  keeping  till  they  are  wanted ;  also  treating 
all  Vegetable  Marrows  in  the  same  way. 

Oct.  5.  —  Potting  Christine  and  Jean  Sisley  Pelargoniums ; 
also  a  quantity  of  Eoheveria  glauca.  Planting  all  spare  borders 
with  Wheeler's  Imperial  Cabbage  plants  8  in.  apart.  Preparing 
temporary  frames  in  which  to  prick  out  Cauliflower  plants ;  also  a 
quantity  of  black.seeded  Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  Giving  late  Peach, 
house  inside  border  a  good  soaking  with  water. 

Oct.  6. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  in  boxes  placed  indoors. 
Potting  a  few  Lobelia  pumila  and  dwarf  Ageratums.  Patting  in 
Calceolaria  cuttings  under  hand.lights.  Getting  up  a  large  quantity 
of  the  most  forward  Cauliflowers,  and  laying  them  in  an  open  shed. 
Clearing  leaves  from  the  pleasure  grounds  and  walks,  and  rolling 
the  same.  Gathering  all  unripe  Tomatoes,  and  placing  them  in  a 
sunny  position  indoors  to  ripen.  Fruits  in  use  for  dessert  consist  of 
Pine-apples,  Grapes,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples. 


Railway  Planting.— The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are  doing  a 
good  work  in  tree  planting,  having  already  planted  40,000  Eucalyptus  trees 
along  the  line  of  their  road.  This  enterprising  company  intend,  according  to 
the  "  American  Naturalist."  planting  certain  species  of  the  Eucalyptus  on  each 
side  of  their  right  of  way  through  some  600  miles  of  the  valleys  of  California ; 
it  is  estimated  that  800.000  trees  will  be  required  for  this  purpoae.— R,  E,  C.  S. 
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THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Bulbs  Btould  DOW  be  potted  without  delay,  especially  those  that 
are  required  to  be  in  bloom  early.  AmoDgst  Hyacinths,  the  small 
White  Eoman  is  the  best  for  early  flowering;  and  of  Narcissi,  the 
Paner  White  is  the  best  early,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  ordinary  large, 
flowered  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi.  The  bulbs  of  Hyacinths  coUec. 
tively  are  inferior  in  quality  this  season  through  the  adverse  weather 
experienced  during  the  time  they  were  making  their  growth ;  but, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  roots,  some  kinds  have  been  much  more 
affected  than  others ;  consequently  I  should  recommend  amateurs  to 
order  or  select  only  the  freest-growing  varieties,  as  many  of  the 
more  delicate  sorts  will  this  year  be  liable  to  cause  disappointment. 
To  counteract  as  far  aa  possible  this  weak  condition  of  the  bulbs, 
even  of  the  mid-season  and  late-flowering  varieties,  they  should  be 
potted  sooner  than  usual,  and  not  kept  out  of  the  soil  after  they  have 
evinced  a  disposition  to  grow  (which  is  shown  by  the  prominence  of 
the  roots),  for  when  allowed  plenty  of  time  between  potting  and 
being  placed  in  a  warm  temperature  to  bring  them  into  flower,  it 
gives  time  for  the  pots  to  become   filled  with  roots,   which   is  moat 


genial  afterwards  to  cause  it  to  make  favourable  progress,  root- 
pruning  is  best  carried  out  in  the  beginning  of  September ;  but  in 
most  cases  this  year  the  summer  shoots  have  not  completed  their 
extension  until  a  month  later,  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  defer 
the  work.  Like  almost  every  other  operation  connected  with  garden, 
ing,  root.praning  does  not  admit  of  universal  application,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  such  trees  as  from  their  over-luxuriant  condition  form 
few  or  no  bloom-spurs,  with  a  consequent  absence  of  fruit.  There 
are  some  growers  who  object  to  root.pruning,  arguing  that  it  is  better 
to  take  up  the  trees  and  re-plant  them;  this  may  be  quite  correct  in 
the  case  of  small  bush-shaped  Apples,  and  pyramidal  or  bush-shaped 
Pears,  the  size  of  which  will  admit  of  their  thus  being  taken  up  and 
re-planted  without  much  mutilation  of  the  roots,  or  a  great  amonnt 
of  labour  involved  in  their  removal ;  bat  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  trees,  not  only  grown  by  amateurs,  but  in  gardens 
generally  that  are  in  an  unsatisfactory,  unfruitful  condition,  have  often 
been  allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  attained  a  height  of  at  least 
12  ft.,  and  almost  as  much  through  ;  and  although  it  is  quite  possible 
to  transplant  them,  still  it  is  far  from  advisable  to  do  so  when  there 
is  no  further  object  in  view  than  simply  to  bring  them  into  a  bearing 
state.     It  is  more  particularly  to  trees  of  this  latter  description  that 


essential  to  success  in  the  case  of  all  bulbous  plants.  Crocuses, 
Tulips,  Snowdrops,  and  the  beautiful  blue  Scillas  should  all  now  be 
potted.  The  beat  place  to  keep  them  in  until  they  are  ready  for 
placing  in  heat  is  a  bed  of  ashes,  with  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the  material 
under  the  pots  to  keep  out  worms,  filling  it  in  betwixt  them  and  over 
the  tops  to  a  depth  of  4  in.  or  5  in. ;  whilst  here,  the  soil  should  be 
kept  moderately  moist,  but  not  saturated.  Should  the  weather  be 
very  wet,  one  or  two  hotbed  lights  or  shutters  may  be  placed  over 
them  in  a  sloping  position,  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs  for  forcing  do  not  require  so  much  root-room  as  they  often 
receive  ;  I  have  found  that  two  or  three  bulbs  in  a  7-in.  pot  flower 
equally  well  as  if  they  were  put  in  separate  pots.  Plump,  well, 
matured  bulbs,  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots,  gradual  for. 
cing,  and  plenty  of  light  as  soon  as  the  crowns  have  got  fairly 
inured  to  it,  are  the  essentials  to  secure  fine,  stout  flowers.  Where 
the  leaves  and  bloom-stems  are  of  a  drawn-up,  weakly  description, 
it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  foregoing  requisites  have  been 
wanting. 

Boot-pruning  Fruit  Trees. — There  is  scarcely  a  single 
operation  in  gardening  during  this  exceptional  season  which  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  delay  later  than  usual ;  and  amongst  the  rest, 
root-pruning.  In  ordinary  springs,  when  the  weather  enables  the 
growth  of  the  trees  to  commence  at  the  usual  time,  and  is  sufficiently 


these  remarks  are  intended  to  apply.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  method 
of  operating  upon  the  trees;  here  also  size  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  grown  must  to  a  considerable  extent  inSueuee 
the  mode  of  procedure.  With  comparatively  small  trees  that  have 
not  been  many  years  nlanted  it  will  generally  be  found  the  best  to 
remove  the  soil  from  above  their  roots,  commencing  at  from  2  ft.  to 
2i-  ft.  from  the  bole,  and  to  follow  them  to  near  their  extremities, 
shortening  them  to  within  4^  ft.  of  their  whole  length,  spreading 
them  out  evenly  in  the  trench  that  will  have  been  made  in  getting  to 
them,  and  keeping  them  well  up  towards  the  surface,  filling  the  soil 
in  evenly  all  round,  and  treading  it  firmly  down  as  the  work  proceeds. 
The  direction  thus  given  to  the  roots  in  keeping  them  within  1  ft.  of 
the  top  has  the  best  possible  effect  upon  the  future  health  and  bearing 
capabilities  of  the  trees,  as  the  roots  lying  comparatively  near  the 
surface  are  under  the  inflaence  of  the  sun-warmed  earth,  which 
daring  the  summer  is  necessarily  in  that  dry  condition  which  causes 
a  cessation  of  wood  growth,  and  induces  the  formation  of  fruit.spurs 
to  an  extent  that  cannot  possibly  occur  when  the  roots  are  deeper 
down  in  the  moist  subsoil.  In  the  case  of  any  trees  that  exhibit 
more  than  usual  vigour,  producing  thick  rank  shoots,  it  will  be  well, 
whilst  the  trench  is  open,  to  remove  the  soil  right  under  the  centre  of 
the  undisturbed  ball  to  see  if  there  be  any  strong  roots  descending 
in  a  vertical  direction  ;  if  any  be  found  they  should  be   cut  away 
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for  whilst  these  stroDg  tap  roots  exist,  medium-sized  trees  never  can 
be  induced  to  bear.  Larger  trees  in  an  unfruitful  state  saoh  as 
already  alluded  to,  and  which  may  have  been  planted  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  or  even  more,  without  ever  having  their  roots  pruned  or  brought 
nearer  the  surface,  will  require  to  be  treated  somewhat  differently. 
The  roots  of  these  will  in  most  cases  have  extended  a  considerable 
distance,  and  in  gardens  where  there  is  what  may  be  termed  a  mixed 
cultivation,  vegetable  crops  will  be  growing  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  these  roots  ;  in  which  case  it  will  not  be  found  convenient  to 
remove  the  soil  and  follow  them  to  their  extremities  in  the  way 
recommended  for  smaller  examples.  Therefore  a  trench  15  in.  or  18 
in.  wide  should  be  opened  on  each  side  of  the  tree  so  as  to  go  about 
half  round  it,  at  a  distance,  according  to  its  size,  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
away  from  the  bole  :  the  larger  the  tree  the  further  it  will  be  necessary 
to  open  the  trench  from  the  bole,  and  that  for  two  reasons — (1)  it  the 
roots  of  a  large  tree  be  cut  in  closely,  the  tree  will  not  only  be  liable 
to  displacement  by  the  wind,  but  the  severance  of  the  roots  too  near 
the  trunk  would  bo  so  severe  in  its  effects  as  to  injure  its  health  ;  for 
this  reason  I  have  found  it  better  to  reduce  the  roots  one-half  at  a 
time  as  previously  described  ;  (2)  if  the  growth  be  not  restricted,  and 
a  sufficiently  fruitful  disposition  secured  by  this  first  operation,  then 
the  remaining  roots  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  trees 
will  require  to  be  operated  upon  in  the  ensuing  year,  or  at 
a  further  interval,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
In  opening  the  trench,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  as  deeply  as  the 
horizontal  roots,  and  also  to  work  under  the  ball  and  cut  back 
any  that  descend  more  directly  downwards.  In  shortening 
the  roots,  never  leave  them  in  a  jagged,  mutilated  state — such  as 
will  be  the  case  where  they  are  chopped  off  with  the  spade — but  make 
a  clean  cut  with  the  knife  :  so  far  as  possib'e,  a  fork  should  be  used 
for  the  removal  of  the  soil,  especially  with  the  smaller  trees,  where 
the  object  is  more  to  bring  the  roots  near  the  surface  than  to  effect 
the  greater  reduction  in  their  length.  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  may 
be  similarly  treated  ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  they  are  inclined  to 
such  an  over-lnxuriant  growth  that  their  roots  become  so  strong  as 
to  induce  an  unfruitful  disposition  in  the  trees,  and  if  taken  in  hand 
before  they  are  too  large,  lifting  them,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  near 
the  surface,  will  be  found  the  best  mode  of  treatment  for  those  in 
small  gardens  :  this  also  applies  to  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  I  cannot 
too  forcibly  urge  the  necessity  for  this  root-lifting  and  the  more 
severe  operation  of  root-pruning  being  carried  out  with  as  little  delay 
aa  possible  after  the  present  time ;  for  where  the  work  is  done  whilst 
the  leaves  are  yet  green,  and  have  considerable  vitality  in  them,  I 
have  found  it  not  only  much  more  effectual  in  inducing  the  formation 
of  fruit-spurs  the  following  autumn,  but  it  also  rarely  exercises  any 
injurious  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  trees.  The  reason  of  this 
will  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  had  any  expeiience  in  fruit  culture, 
as  when  the  operation  is  performed  some  weeks  before  the  leaves 
fall,  the  healing  up  of  the  severed  roots  is  greatly  assisted,  and  the 
formation  of  new  root-fibres  is  at  once  promoted  :  it  is  where  root- 
pruning  is  deferred  until  the  winter  is  far  advanced  that  injury  is 
inflicted.  By  way  of  experiment  I  have  tried  root-pruning  as  late 
as  when  the  buds  had  begun  slightly  to  swell,  and  the  weakening 
influence  of  such  treatment  was  so  great  that  the  trees  did  not 
recover  their  necessary  vigour  in  less  than  two  or  three  years.  I 
would  also  impress  upon  amateurs  that  the  larger  and  stronger  the 
trees  are,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  completing  the  work  early.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  directions  only  apply  to  fruit  trees  grown  in 
gardens  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables, 
where  the  manure  used  for  the  latter  has  a  considerable  influence  in 
producing  the  over.luxuriant  condition  of  the  trees,  which  can  seldom 
be  induced  to  bear  satisfactorily  without  either  lifting  or  root-pruning, 
until  they  have  become  too  large  for  ordinary  gardens.  In  orchards 
which  are  dug  annually,  and  where  intervening  crops,  snoh  as  vege- 
tables and  bush  fruits,  are  grown  between  the  trees,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  resort  to  root-pruning,  as  the  trees,  when  kept  within  a 
moderate  size,  and  their  branches  sufliciently  thinned  out,  bear  finer 
fruit  than  that  produced  where  they  are  allowed  to  grow  to  their 
natural  dimensions  without  restraint. 


Moulds  and  other  Minute  Vegetation. — Besides  the  in. 
numerable  and  infinitely  varied  forms  which  are  presented  to  us  by 
the  higher  forms  of  vegetable  life,  there  is  another  and  scarcely  less 
beautiful  world  of  plant-form  which  is  almost  concealed  from  the 
ordinary  observer  on  account  of  the  minute  size  of  its  members,  or, 
when  seen,  presents  itself  in  no  ornamental  guise.  We  refer  to  the 
vast  group  of  minute,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  microscopic, 
fungi,  which  present  under  the  microscope  forms  of  marvellous 
beauty  and  exquisite  colouring.  How  varied  is  their  form  when  thus 
regarded  the  illustration  on  the  preceding  page  feebly  portrays  j  but 
it  cannot  convey  any  idea  of  the  rich  colouring  which  microscopic 


fungi  frequently  present.  Besides  such  important  members  of  this 
class  as-  the  Peronospora  infestans,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  too 
well-known  Potato  disease,  the  "rust"  and  "smut"  which  the 
farmer  dreads  in  his  Wheat  fields,  or  the  "  mildew  "  which  suggests 
to  the  housewife  a  vision  of  damp  linen  and  to  the  agriculturist  and 
the  Hop-grower  a  form  of  plant-disease,  the  "  Vine-blight,"  the 
"orchid-blight,"  and  many  more —we  shall  often  find  in  our  spring 
rambles  the  underside  of  a  Violet-leaf  covered  with  round  orange 
spots  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  present  a  most 
beautiful  appearance.  The  infinite  variety  of  these  objects,  which 
may  be  found  in  all  sorts  of  situations — not  only  upon  the  leaves  of 
living  plants  but  upon  dead  twigs,  upon  straw,  or  on  decaying  stems 
— render  them  readily  available  for  microscopic  examination,  and 
their  beauty  and  curiosity  make  them  well  worthy  of  more  notice 
than  they  generally  receive. 


THE  EUCALYPTUS  IN  ALGERIA. 
CONSUL-GENERAL  Playfair  has  forwarded  recently  from  Algiers  a 
report  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  been  greatly  impressed  with 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  destruction  of  forests  in  Tunis, 
and  has  given  much  attention  to  the  rehoisement  of  Algeria,  where 
the  same  process  has  been  going  on,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  whole  of  the  Sabel  and  a  great  pait 
of  the  Mesidja  were  covered  with  wood  or  scrub,  which  acted  not  only 
as  a  parasol  to  the  earth,  preventing  the  undue  evaporation  of  its 
dampness,  but  as  a  means  of  attracting  and  condensing  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  causing  it  to  descend  in  refreshing  dews  or 
rain.  But  the  clearings  and  destruction  of  forests  which  began 
about  18i5,  soon  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  climate  appreciably, 
and  the  rainfall  has  seriously  decreased.  The  plantation  of  Aus. 
tralian  trees  is  the  most  eligible  course  to  be  adopted  as  a  remedy  ; 
and  the  Eucalyptus  especially,  because,  while  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  and  attaining  in  Algeria  in  six  or  seven  years  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  Oak  does  in  twenty,  it  produces  at  the  same  time 
hard  and  dense  timber,  and  may  be  expected  in  its  twentieth  year  to 
furnish  such  logs  of  timber  for  ship. building  or  other  purposes  as 
could  not  be  furnished  by  an  Oak  tree  under  100  years  old.  Consul 
Playfair  mentions  that  a  short  time  ago,  wishing  to  send  a  Eucalyptus 
tree  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  to  England  for  experiment,  he  found 
that  its  great  length  made  it  impossible  to  put  it  into  a  boat  to  convey 
it  to  the  steamer,  and  the  boatman  decided  on  towing  it  alongside  ; 
but  the  moment  he  put  it  into  the  sea  it  sank  to  the  bottom,  and 
divers  had  to  be  employed  to  raise  it.  When  properly  seasoned,  its 
specific  gravity  becomes  less,  and  it  then  floats  on  the  water.  The 
Consul  states  that  the  plantation  of  these  trees  on  appropriate  soil 
in  Algeria  will  yield  a  large  profit.  There  may  be  also  parts  of 
Europe  where  they  could  be  cultivated  as  well  as  in  Algeria,  but 
that  is  very  doubtful,  and  hardly  anywhere  is  the  price  of  land  mode- 
rate enough  to  allow  of  their  being  grown  with  a  certainty  of  profit. 
As  a  rule,  wherever  the  Orange  tree  flourishes  so  does  the  Eucalyptus. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  action  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition 
of  unhealthy  districts,  and  in  dissipating  miasmatic  influences, 
which  made  such  havoc  among  the  Algerian  colonists  in  the  first 
years  after  the  conquest.  Formerly  it  was  impossible  for  the  work, 
men  at  the  great  iron  mines  of  Mokta-el-Hadid  to  remain  there 
during  the  summer;  those  who  attempted  to  do  so  died,  and  the 
company  was  obliged  to  take  the  labourers  to  and  from  the  mines  by 
train  every  morning  and  evening,  33  kilos,  each  way.  From  1868  to 
1870  the  company  planted  more  than  100,000  Eucalyptus  trees,  and 
now  the  workmen  are  able  to  live  all  the  year  through  at  the  scene 
of  their  labour.  Other  places  are  mentioned  in  which  fever  has 
disappeared  since  the  introduction  of  these  trees.  They  destroy 
miasma  by  utilising  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  thus  draining 
marshes.  The  emanations  from  their  leaves  also  may  produce  a 
salutary  effect.  They  contain  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil  very 
similar  to  turpentine,  which  they  emit  freely,  especially  when  stirred 
by  the  wind,  and  this  acts,  it  is  supposed,  as  a  febrifuge.  The 
Consul  is  convinced  that  no  culture  in  Algeria  offers  euch  prospects 
of  success  as  Eucalyptus,  if  the  cultivator  can  afford  to  wait  for  a 
certain  considerable  time  for  the  return  of  his  capital  ;  but  the  land 
must  be  selected  with  due  care  and  judgment.  The  Government 
now  encourages  its  plantation,  and  offers  to  share  the  expense  with 
the  communes. 


Antirrhinums  or  Snapdragons.— One  of  the  brightest  spots  in  my  garden 
is  that  occupied  by  a  batch  of  Snapdragons.  The  plants,  which  are  dwarf  and 
bushy,  the  first  year  of  blooming  are  loaded  with  flowers,  and  by  picbiDg 
off  the  seed-pods  they  may  be  induced  to  throw  up  fresh  growths  and  spikes 
of  flowers  for  a  long  time.  Antirrhinums,  though  perfectly  hardy,  do  not  winter 
well;  last  winter  the  excessive  rainfall  killed  a  great  many  one-year-old  plants ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  securing  select  varieties  by  means  of  cuttings,— D. 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW. 

SePTEMBEE  21   AND   22. 

This  exhibition  was  in  all  respects  a  good  one  ;  fruit,  cut  flowers,  and 
vegetables  were  sliown  in  large  quantities,  and  the  arrangements  were 
such  as  showed  off  the  exhibits  to  the  best  advantage.  Amongst  the 
chief  features  of  the  show  may  bo  mentioned  a  large  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears  from  tho  Koyal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  by  Mr.  Jones  :  and  banks 
of  cut  Roses  from  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  and 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford.  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  for  Seedling  Dahlias,  Charles 
Lidgard,  and  Lady  Golightly  ;  also  for  Potato,  Schoolmaster,  evidently 
a  fine  l;ind.  To  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset, 
for  Seedling  Gladioli,  Marcianus,  John  Laing,  Venulus,  and  Richard 
Dean.  To  Mr.  Todd,  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  for  Seedling  Dahlia, 
Rose  Circle.  To  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  for  Seedling  Dahlias,  Robert 
Burns,  Dictatoi-,  Emulator,  and  Marion.  To  Mr.  Betteridge,  Chipping 
Norton,  for  a  Seedling  Quilled  Aster  called  Novelty ;  and  to  Messrs. 
Rawlings,  Romford,  for  Seedling  Dahlia,  James  Willing. 

Pruit.— In  the  class  of  collections  of  twelve  varieties  of  fruits,  there 
were  throe  competitors,  all  of  whom  sent  excellent  examples ;  but  the 
best  came  from  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle.  It  consisted  of  fine  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Harrington  Peaches, 
Pitmaston  Duehesse  Pears,  good  Melons,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  and  two 
well-ripened  Pine-apples.  Prom  Mr.  Webb,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Manners 
Sutton,  Esq.,  also  came  good  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Pigs,  and  Victoria  Plums.  The  next  collection  contained  good  specimens 
of  Hughes'  Golden  Pippin  Apple  and  Beurre  Superfin  Pears.  In  the 
class  of  six  varieties,  the  principal  exhibits  of  note  were  well-coloured 
Alicante  Grapes  and  Pine-apple  Nectarines.  In  the  class  of  ten  varieties 
of  Grapes,  there  were  only  two  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berk- 
bamsted,  being  first;  they  showed  remarkably  well-finished  clusters  of 
Bowood  Muscat,  Trebbiano,  Alicante,  Black  Priuce,  and  others.  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfiold,  furnished  very 
large  bunches  of  Barbarossa,  good  examples  of  Venn's  Black  Muscat,  and 
Alicantes,  all  well-ripened.  In  other  classes  devoted  to  Grapes  we 
noticed  fair  examples  of  Golden  Champion  from  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Syon 
House;  also  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court.  The 
best  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs  came  from  Mr.  Adams,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Hudson,  Progmore  Hall,  who  contributed  large  and  shapely 
bunches,  in  which  the  berries  were  plump  and  well  coloured.  In  the 
same  class— that  of  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs— Mr.  Wildsmith 
had  also  good  examples.  Mr.  Upjohn  had  smaller  clusters,  but  well 
coloured.  Of  White  Grapes,  which  were  well  represented,  the  best  came 
from  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers,  Eastnor  Castle,  who  had 
very  large  and  well-ripened  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  and  fine 
bunches  of  the  same  variety  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son. 
Madresfield  Court  was  shown  in  good  form  by  Mr.  Earp,  gardener  to 
J.  S.  Sellon,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge,  but  those  furnished  by  the  latter 
were  not  quite  ripe.  Three  excellent  bunches  of  Foster's  SeedHng  came 
from  Mr.  Stephenson  (gardener  to  P.  Peek,  Esq.,  Eobv  House,  Sydenham) 
and  Mr.  Mdes,  Wycombe,  the  berries  in  both  cases  being  of  a  rich  golden 
transparent  colour.  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  was  largely  shown,  but  most 
of  the  bunches  were  unripe.  The  best  Buckland's  Sweetwater  which  we 
have  seen  this  season  came  from  Mr.  Bungay,  gardener  to  W.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Herne  Hill,  the  berries  being  large  and  of  abeautiful  golden  colour. 
Excellent  stands  of  Alicante  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sod,  and 
Mr.  Peed,  Norwood.  The  heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes  (Syrian)  came  from 
Mr.  J.  Dickson,  gardener  to  J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  Arkleton,  and  weighed 
10  lb.  10  oz. ;  the  next  heaviest  was  a  bunch  of  Barbarossa,  from  Mr. 
Peed.  The  best  Queen  Pine-apple  out  of  eleven  exhibited  came  from  Mr. 
Webb  ;  it  weighed  (i;  lb.,  and  was  in  perfect  condition.  An  excellent  fruit 
of  this  variety  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Day,  Hillside,  Newark.  A  good 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  came  from  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury ; 
and  a  well-finished  ripe  fruit  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Pragnell,  Sherborne 
Castle,  Dorset.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  shown  in  considerable 
numbers;  the  best  dish  of  Peaches  (Lord  Palmerston)  came  from  Mr. 
A.  Gibson,  Sevenoaks.  A  good  dish  of  Harringtons  came  from  Mr.  Frost, 
Maidstone,  and  Princess  of  Wales  was  shoun  in  good  condition  by  Mr.  J. 
Fry,  gardener  to  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Pinner.  Of  Royal  George  good  dishes 
were  shown  by  several  exhibitors.  Among  Nectarines  the  best  were 
Prince  of  Wales,  from  Mr.  Jamieson,  gardener  to  Earl  Crauford, 
Wigan.  Hunt's  Tiiwny,  a  pretty  dark-coloured  kind,  came  from  Mr.  S. 
Bolton,  and  good  examples  of  Oldenburg,  Pine-apple,  and  Violette  Hative 
were  also  shown.  Melons  were  exhibited  in  large  quantities  ;  the  best 
scarlet-fleshed  kind  (Scarlet  Gem)  came  from  Mr.  Goldsmith,  DorMng- 
Mr.  Coleman  had  the  next  best  (Read's  Scarlet)  in  good  form  and  beauti- 
tully  netted.  The  best  green-fleshed  Melons  came  from  Mr.  R.  Adams  of 
Irogmore  Hall,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  John  Day.  Figs  were  shown  in 
unusually  good  condition  ;  the  largest  fruit  of  White  Marseilles  which  we 
have  seen  this  season  came  from  Mr.  Burnett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hope, 
ihe  Deepdene,  Dorkmg,  and  of  Brown  Turkey  and  Brunswick  there  were 
also  good  dishes.  Morello  Cherries  were  shown  in  good  condition  by 
several  exhibitors,  the  fruit  being  large,  bright,  and  well  ripened.  Of 
Plums  a  fine  dish  ot  Gi-een  Gages  came  from  Mr.  J.  Fry,  and  a  very  fine 
dish  ot  toe  s  Golden  Drop  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Staples,  gardener  to  H 


Oppenheim,  Esq.,  Chipstead,  Sevenoaks.  Pond's  Seedling,  from  Mr 
Walker,Tharae,  and  from  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  Spottiswoode.Esq., 
Maidstone,  obtained  second  and  third  prizes.  Good  fruit  of  Transparent 
Gage,  White  Magnum  Bouum,  Diamond,  and  Jefferson's  were  also  shown. 
Apples,  both  culinary  and  dessert  kinds,  were  shown  in  fairly  large 
numbers,  notwithstanding  the  almost  general  failure  this  year  of  that 
fruit.  The  best  three  dishes  of  dessert  kinds  came  from  Mr.  Haycock, 
gardener  at  Barham  Court,  Maidstone;  they  consisted  of  remarkably 
finely-coloured  fruit  of  the  Melon  Apple,  Cox's  (Drange  Pippin,  and  Rib- 
ston  Pippin ;  the  next  in  point  of  merit  came  from  Mr.  Rutland,  Good- 
wood, who  had  good,  even  fruits  of  Ribston  Pippin.  Kitchen  Apples 
made  a  fine  display,  owing  to  large  dishes  of  each  kind  being  shown ; 
and  several  extra  prizes  had  to  be  awarded  in  consequence  of  the  equality 
of  the  collections.  The  best  three  dishes  came  from  Mr.  Bowles,  gardener 
to  W.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Beresford  House,  Maidstone,  who  had  very  large 
specimens  of  Warner's  King,  Stone  Apple,  and  Lord  Suffield  ;  the  next 
best  collection  was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Rutland,  who  had  Lord  Suffield, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Warner's  King,  all  in  good  conditiou.  In  other 
collections  the  most  noteworthy  kinds  were  large,  clean  fruits  of  Stirling 
Castle,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Emperor  Alexander.  Pears  were  sparingly 
shown  ;  the  best  throe  dishes  came  from  Mr.  Goldsmith,  who  had  clear- 
skinned,  shapely  fruits  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d'Amanlis 
and  Duehesse  d'Angoulcme  ;  Mr.  Staples  had  medium-sized,  ripe  fruits 
of  Marie  Louise,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  (finely  coloured),  and  Beurre 
d'Amanlis.  Marie  Louise  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  were  the  best  ripe 
kinds  shown.  In  the  collection  of  Apples  from  Frogmore  we  remarked  fine 
examples  of  Parker's  Seedling,  Wellington,  well-coloured  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin, Fair  Maid  of  Windsor  (an  orange-coloured  kind  tinted  with  scarlet). 
Wall's  Seedling,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  Amongst  other  good  kinds 
were  finely-coloured  fruits  of  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Devonshire, 
Quarrenden,  Kerry  Pippin,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Golden  Pippin,  and  others. 
Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  also  sent  a  fine  collection  of  Apples, 
A  good  collection  of  Pears  and  Apples  came  from  Mr.  Wildsmith ;  and 
Mr.  Killick,  Maidstone  also  sent  Apples  in  excellent  condition.  Apples, 
consisting  of  some  ot  the  most  select  kitchen  and  dessert  kinds  came 
from  Messrs.  George  Paul ;  and  Mr.  Haycock  furnished  good  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apples  grown  m  pots.  An  extra  prize  was  deservedly 
awarded  to  Mr.  Mowbray,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  Fulmer,  Slough, 
for  a  magnificent  bunch  of  Golden  Champion  Grapes  ;  also  to  Mr.  Rut- 
land, gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  a  fine  dish  of  culinary  Pears 
(Calebasse  Grosse). 

Cut  Flowers. — Dahlias  were  shown  in  large  quantities  and  in  good 
condition.  In  the  class  of  forty-eight  show  blooms,  Mr.  John  Keynes, 
Salisbury,  had  the  best  collection  ;  it  contained  remarkably  well-matched 
and  finely-coloured  blooms  of  some  of  the  best  known  kinds.  Messrs. 
Rawlings  &  Co.,  Romford,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  also  fine  col- 
lections. The  best  twenty-four  fancy  dissimilar  flowers  came  from  Mr, 
John  Keynes,  who  showed  well-formed  blooms,  embracing  all  shades  of 
colour ;  in  the  same  class  Mr.  Scale,  Sevenoaks,  contributed  unique 
blooms  of  some  of  the  more  popular  kinds,  as  did  also  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough.  In  the  amateurs'  class,  the  best  twelve  flowers  (show  varieties) 
came  from  Mr.  H.  Glasscock,  Bishop's  Stortf  ord ;  and  well-formed  blooms 
also  came  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Fewkes,  Tyburn,  near  Birmingham. 
Asters  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  and  amongst  them  were  excellent 
stands  of  quilled  blooms  from  Mr.  Betteridge,  Chipping  Norton,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler,  Warminster.  The  best  tasselled  flowers,  magnificent  blooms, 
striped  and  self-coloured,  came  from  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelms- 
ford. Roses,  considering  the  bad  season  here,  were  well  represented, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Mr.  William  Corp,  and  others 
showing  fairly  good  collections  of  them.  In  the  different  stands  we 
noticed  good  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Marie 
Van  Houtte.  Gladioli  in  a  cut  state  were  furnished  by  Mr.  George 
Wheeler,  Warminster;  they  consisted  of  kinds  with  well-formed  flowers 
of  great  purity  of  colour.  In  the  amateurs'  class  the  Rev.  H.  Dombrain 
had  an  excellent  collection,  as  had  also  Mr.  J.  Sladden,  Chipping  Norton. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Co.,  Langport,  sent  a  large  collection  of  seedling 
kinds,  many  of  which  were  in  size  and  colour  of  flower  considerably  in 
advance  of  any  at  present  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  showed  a 
good  collection  of_  cut  blooms  of  Pompone  Dahlias,  and  baskets  of  plants 
ot  autumn  and  winter  blooming  Carnations.  Mr.  John  Laing  contributed 
plants  and  cut  blooms  of  Begonias,  among  which  were  some  beautiful 
varieties. 

Vegetables. — These  were  exhibited  in  excellent  condition,  and  as 
the  number  of  varieties  to  be  shown  was  unlimited,  the  collections  were 
unusually  large.  Mr.  Pragnell,  who  had  the  best  collection,  showed  no 
fewer  than  thirty-eight  dishes,  amongst  which  were  remark-ably  well- 
grown,  clean-looking  tubers  of  Bread-fruit  and  Porter's  Excelsior  Pota- 
toes, Sherborne  Improved  and  James'  Keeping  Onions,  finely-shaped 
Early  Horn  and  Early  Nantes  Carrots,  very  large  white  heads  of  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Tomatoes,  William  1.  Peas  (in  excellent 
condition),  Cucumbers,  Celery,  and  Cardoons,  together  with  almost  every 
other  kind  of  useful  vegetable,  all  of  which  were  in  admirable  con- 
dition. Next  in  point  of  merit  came  a  collection  from  Mr.  C.  Chaff, 
gardener  to  C.  H.  Goschen,  Esq.,  Addington  ;  this  was  in  every  way  com- 
plete, but  there  was  a  want  of  finish  about  some  of  the  produc- 
tions. A  'good  though  small  collection  gained  the  third  prize.  In 
the  class  devoted  to  smaller  collections  of  vegetables,  there  were  numerous 
exhibitors,  whose  produce  was  of  a  meritorious  description.  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  showed  samples  of  a  new  Onion  named  Exhibition ; 
they  were  of  the  Banbnryitjpe,  of  good  shape,  and  well  ripened ;  they 
averaged  5  in.  in  diameter. 
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WINTER  TEEATMBNT  OF  CAULIFLOWERS. 
The  last  week  in  September  or  the  first  'week  in  October  will 
in  most  places  be  early  enough  to  prick  out  Cauliflowers  into 
their  winter  quarters,  and  after  the  moist,  growing  weather 
which  we  have  had,  the  check  given  in  moving  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  them.  If  during  mild  winters,  when  the  plants  are 
showing  signs  of  a  too  exuberant  growth,  they  could  be  gently 
lifted  with  a  small  hand-fork,  just  sufficient  to  disturb  a  few 
of  the  longest  roots  and  then  pressed  down  again,  there  would 
be  a  less  tendency  to  premature  "bolting."  This  might  be 
done  at  any  time  during  November  or  December  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  or  later  if  necessary.  There  are  many  and 
various  ways  of  wintering  Cauliflowers,  all  more  or  less  well 
adapted  to  the  different  circumstances  and  conditions.  Plant- 
lag  under  hand-lights  is  a  good  old-fashioned  plan  for  the  early 
crop ;  the  lights  should  be  placed  in  rows  about  3  ft.  apart,  the 
land  should  have  been  deeply  worked  and  well  manured,  and 
about  nine  plants  should  be  planted  under  each  light,  to  be 
thinned  out  in  March  to  four — those  removed  to  be  planted 
elsewhere  to  come  on  in  succession.  There  should  be  3  ft.  of 
clear  space  between  the  lights,  as  in  mild  weather  the  plants 
will  be  all  the  better  for  having  them  lifted  off,  unless  they 
have  movable  tops ;  in  that  case  the  tops  only  need  be  taken 
off — but  at  all  events  abundant  ventilation  must  be  secured  in 
mild  weather,  either  by  taking  the  lights  entirely  off,  or  by 
setting  them  up  on  bricks.  The  latter  is  a  very  good  plan,  and 
one  commonly  practised  where  hand-lights  are  much  used,  as 
it  economises  labour.  In  the  southern  counties  Cauliflowers 
will  generally  pass  through  the  winter  safely  simply  pricked 
out  4  in.  apart  on  the  lee  side  of  a  hedge  with  a  few  fronds  of 
Bracken  or  branches  of  Evergreens  laid  over  them  during 
severe  weather,  leaving  them  on  for  a  day  or  two  after  the 
weather  has  changed,  in  order  that  they  may  thaw  gradually. 
In  cold  districts  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  prick  the  plants  into 
frames  4  in.  or  so  apart,  in  beds  of  light,  loamy  soil,  near  the 
glass.  In  fine  mild  weather  the  lights  should  be  drawn  off  ; 
at  other  times  they  should  be  propped  up  at  the  back.  In 
bright  frosty  weather,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  a  thin 
shade  will  be  beneficial  in  preventing  the  plants  from  suffering 
from  sudden  extremes  of  temperature.  Scattering  dry,  dusty 
ashes  over  and  amongst  them  occasionally  will  keep  slugs  in 
heck,  and  if  a  pure  atmosphere  be  maintained,  mildew  will 
be  kept  down. 

Early  Cauliflowers  are  an  important  crop,  and  no  one  should 
depend  altogether  upon  one  sowing,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mild 
autumn  and  winter,  if  sown  early,  they  button  prematurely; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  sown  late,  and  the  winter 
happens  to  be  severe,  the  crop  must  be  backward,  even  if  the 
plants  do  not  perish ;  therefore,  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
make  two  or  three  sowings  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, and,  if  possible,  bring  them  on  under  different  condi- 
tions. Thus  a  part  may  be  put  out  abo'ut  October  1  under 
hand-lights ;  another  part  may  be  pricked  out  in  a  cold  frame ; 
a  few  may  be  left  out  in  the  open  air ;  and  a  few  for  very 
early  work  may  be  potted  and  grown  on  under  glass :  the 
latter  is  an  excellent  plan  to  adopt  in  cold,  ungenial  situations. 
When  plunged  in  old  tan  or  leaf-mould  near  the  glass,  the 
plants  acquire  a  sturdy  habit,  and  when  turned  out  in  some 
sheltered,  well-prepared  bed  in  March,  I  have  had  them  superior 
to  the  autumn-planted  crop  under  hand-lights.  When  one  has 
the  means  of  giving  a  little  warmth  in  winter,  if  anything 
happen  to  any  of  the  early-sown  crops,  or  if  a  suspicion  be 
entertained  that  the  plants  may  button  prematurely,  a  sowing 
may  be  made  under  glass  anytime  during  winter ;  and  if  potted 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  grown  on  in  gentle  heat  near  the 
glass  (a  warm  greenhouse  shelf  is  a  good  position  for  them), 
they  will,  if  planted  out  at  the  end  of  March,  be  as  good  as 
the  early-sown  batch,  and  I  have  never  known  such  plants  to 
button  prematurely.  I  have  sown  Cauliflowers  in  December 
and  January  in  heat,  grown  them  under  glass  till  the  first 
week  in  April,  then  planted  them  out  on  a  warm  border,  and 
cut  good  heads  the  first  week  in  June.  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  no  one  need  ever  be  without  early  Cauliflowers  even 
if  the  autumn-sown  plants  should  fail,  if  the  precaution  be  taken 


to  sow  a  pinch  of  seed  in  heat  under  glass  soon  after  Christmas, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  the  plants  will  be  sure  to  prove 
useful.  B.  H. 


Blanching  Late  Celery.  —  In  retentive  soils  Celery  often 
suffers  conaiderably  from  damp  lodging  in  and  around  the  hearts  after 
being  earthed  up,  and  in  some  places  many  plants  are  useless  from 
this  cause.  This  is  in  many  ways  annoying,  for  if  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  the  whole  crop  keeping  in  good  condition,  less  might  be 
planted  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  supply,  and  the  land  thus  saved 
might  be  profitably  occupied  with  something  else.  The  best  way 
which  I  have  ever  found  of  obviating  or  checking  this  tendency  to 
decay  is  to  plant  on  the  surface,  and  blanch  with  ashog,  burnt  earth, 
or  old  spent  tan,  first  tying  the  plants  carefully  up,  and  then  placing 
the  ashes  or  whatever  material  is  used  around  and  amongst  the 
plants  and  ridge,  pressing  it  round  them  with  the  hands.  Besides 
reserving  the  crop  from  premature  decay  ashes  keep  the  slugs  and 
snails  at  a  distance,  and  during  severe  weather  less  covering  will 
suffice  to  keep  out  frost. — H. 

Potato  Crops  in  Kent. — Potatoes  have  suffered  much  from 
blight  in  this  locality,  especially  second  early  kinds,  although  some 
are  nearly  free  from  it ;  early  kinds,  such  as  Myatt's,  Veitch's,  and 
other  Ashleat  sorts,  also  Extra  E%rly  Vermont,  Early  Oneida, 
Porter's  Excelsior,  Alpha,  and  others  all  ripened  off  early  a  good 
crop,  and  free  from  disease,  although  not  ao  large  as  usual.  Sjme 
time  after  the  disease  appeared,  other  kinds  were  lifted  ;  some  were 
much  blighted,  and  others  have  gone  bad  since  they  wore  stored. 
Last  week  a  quantity  of  Late  Rose  Potatoes  were  lifted  nearly 
all  sound  and  a  good  crop.  This  is  a  valuable  Potato  on  this  soil  (a 
light,  sharp  loam) ;  it  is  not  a  late  kind,  although  its  name  would 
lead  one  to  think  it  was,  but  quite  a  second  early  and  good  in  quality. 
Several  other  kinds  which  I  have  grown  on  trial  are  much  blighted. 
I  find  "  Salus"  does  not  prevent  disease.  The  latter  is  said  to  spread 
faster  in  wet  weather  than  in  dry,  a  fact  of  which  I  am  quite  aware, 
yet  with  ns  the  reverse  was  the  case  this  season,  the  weather  being 
dry  and  hot,  and  the  haulm  nearly  all  dried  up  with  disease  before 
the  rain  came. — -W.  Diveks,  Wierton. 

The  Potato  of  the  Future. — We  are  all  pretty  familiar  with 
the  "  Potato  of  the  present,"  which  requires  from  fourteen  to  twenty, 
tour  weeks  from  the  time  when  the  tubers  are  put  into  the  ground 
to  bring  its  ansioasly-looked-for  crop  to  maturity.  Because  of  this 
it  admits  of  only  one  crop  being  produced  in  the  year.  It  is  a  plant 
of  late  years  singularly  liable  to  disease  ;  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  spring  frosts  if  planted  too  early,  and  to  late  frosts  if  not  matured 
in  good  season ;  it  ia,  in  fact,  a  most  precarious  plant  to  cultivate. 
The  Potato  of  the  future  muat  be  something  wholly  different  from 
this,  because  it  must  admit  of  being  planted  late  enough  to  eacape 
spring  frosts,  and  to  ripen  its  produce  before  the  ouatomary  time 
of  the  disease.  It  must  ripen,  from  the  time  of  planting,  in 
twelve  weeks  at  least,  that  is  to  say,  if  planted  on  May  1,  it 
must  be  ready  for  lifting  and  storing  quite  ripe  on  July  24  If 
such  were  the  case,  it  would  be  lifted  ere  the  disease  appeared  in 
any  virulent  form.  Of  course,  such  early.ripened  tubers  could  not 
be  expected  to  keep  beyond  Christmas  suitable  for  table,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  the  business  of  the  grower  of  the  future  so  to 
arrange  as  to  produce  two  crops  in  the  year — ^thus  :  one  from  early, 
ripened  seed  planted  May  1,  and  one  from  a  second  crop  of  late, 
ripened  seed  planted  at  Midsummer.  As  the  disease  only  attacks 
crops  that  are  considerably  matured,  and  in  the  period  comprised 
between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  middle  of  August,  the  first  crop 
would  be  too  early  and  the  latter  too  late  to  sustain  any  damage.^- 
A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Tender  and  True  Cnoninljer.— This  Is  stated  by  good  gi'owers  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  Cucambers,  both  as  regards  handsome  fruit  and  free-bearing 
properties.  For  winter  culture  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  rather  too  long- 
fruited  kind  ;  but  for  good  flavour  and  appearajice  on  the  exhibition  table  it 
is  unsurpassed.  Examples  of  it  were  shown  by  Mr.  Pragnell  at  Alexandra 
Park  on  the  13th  inst.  which  far  surpassed  all  other  kinds  exhibited  on  that 
occasion. — S. 

Planting  Cabbage.— There  is  no  better  place  in  which  to  plant  Cabbage  to 
stand  the  winter  than  in  ground  just  cleared  of  Onionii.  It  will  require  no 
digginj?  or  forking ;  the  weeds  should  merely  be  removed,  and  the  surface 
stirred  several  times  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  The  Cabbage  plants  may  then  be 
planted  in  lines  9  in.  apart  each  way,  and  in  winter,  when  Greens  are  scarcest, 
each  alternate  plant  may  be  removed  as  raquired  for  use,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  form  hearts  in  the  spring. — S. 
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American  Blackberries. — What  experience  I  have  had  of  the 
Lawton  variety  is  more  favourable  than  that  of  Mr.  Tillery  (p.  276). 
Having  in  my  garden  some  wire  trellises  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown's  manu. 
facture,  8  ft.  in  height,  I  devoted  about  40  yards  in  leneth  to 
American  Blackberries  whi  'h  were  planted  in  1875.  In  1876  they 
fruited  to  a  small  extent,  but  the  fruit  was  nearly  all  appropriated  by 
the  birds.  This  year  the  plants  have  covered  the  trellis  to  a  height 
of  about  7  ft. ;  and  though  the  past  summer  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  exceptionally  warm,  we  have  had  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fine 
fruit,  which  has  ripened  well,  and  been  gathered  for  preserving  pur. 
poses.  Oar  situation  is  cold  and  exposed,  and  the  trellis  is  a  self, 
supporting  one,  away  from  the  garden  walls  ;  but  it  answers  its 
purpose  admirably,  and  I  can  recommend  its  adoption  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  try  the  American  Blackberries.— H.  Turneh,  Siocl: 
port. 

The  Selection  of  Young  Fruit  Trees.— In  ordering  young 
fruit  trees  from  a  nursery,  there  is  a  considerable  advantage  in  being 
first  in  the  field— the  early  planter  has  the  pick  of  the  stock ;  and 
aUhough  a  respectable  nurseryman  never  knowingly  sends  out  bad 
tre^a,  yet  there  are  degrees  of  goodness  even  in  things  of  fair 
average  quality.  In  the  selection  of  young  trees  for  walls,  or  any 
position  where  a  blank  would  be  objectionable,  whether  maidens  or 
trained  tites  are  chosen,  none  but  those  worked  on  good,  sound, 
healthy  ftocks  should  be  planted,  and  the  eye  and  judgment  requires 
some  educating  to  tell  which  trees  are  likely  to  tarn  out  best  under 
given  circumstances.  As  a  rule,  small,  spindly  stocks  do  not 
make  long-lived  trees,  even  if  in  their  early  life  they  have  a  clean, 
healthy  appearance.  Strength  and  substance  are  necessary  in  a  stock 
that  is  expected  to  carry  a  fully.developed  tree  and  to  support  it 
when  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  The  recruiting  officer,  before  he 
passes  a  youth  into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  takes  the  measure  of  his 
chest,  as  a  guarantee  that  he  possesses  the  necessary  stamina  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  duties.  In  like  manner,  a  strong,  stout 
stock,  if  otherwise  healthy,  is  cf  more  importance  to  a  fruit  tree  than 
is  sometimes  supposed  or  allowed  for. — H. 

Air  Roots  on  Vines.— I  agree  with  the  statement  (see  p.  276) 
that  a  close  atmosphere  overcharged  with  moisture  encourages  the 
growth  of  air  roots,  but  I  do  not  believe  air  roots  are  a  sign  that  the 
roots  are  in  a  bad  condition,  or  that  they  are  unable  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  large  expanse  of  foliage.  During  the  late  spring  we 
had  occasion,  while  erecting  a  temporary  stage  for  plants  in  one  of 
the  late  Vineries,  to  enclose  some  stems  of  Vines  for  about  1  ft. 
where  they  entered  the  house  ;  consequently  this  portion  was  in  a 
close  confined  atmosphere,  while  the  rest  of  the  Vines  were  under 
ordinary  conditions.  Oa  removing  the  staging  a  short  time  ago  I 
was  surprised  to  see  large  masses  of  roots  protruding  from  the  stems. 
To  save  them,  therefore,  from  drying  up,  and  to  give  the  Vines 
additional  feeding  ground,  we  raised  a  narrow  border  of  rich  soil  to 
enclose  them.  These  Vines  were  in  robust  health  and  perfected  a 
fine  crop,  with  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  shanked  berries.  I  attribute 
the  prodnction  of  air  roots  entirely  to  imperfect  ventilation,  accom. 
panied  by  excessive  atmospheric  moisture.  The  Vine  being  naturally 
a  free  and  vigorous-rooting  subject,  only  needs  the  requisite  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to  induce  the  dormant  roots  that  exist 
in  embryo_  at  the  base  of  each  bud  or  spur,  to  make  it  as  much  an 
aerial  rooting  plant  as  the  common  Ivy.— James  Groom,  Henham. 

Best  Bedding  Lobelia,  Henderson's  Lustrous  Improved' 

— As  no  one  else  has  directed  attention  to  the  great  merits  and 
beauty  and  unequalled  continuity  of  bloom  of  this  beautiful  Lo. 
belia,  I  think  it  but  fair  and  just  to  those  who  sent  it  out  (Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons,  Pine-apple  Nurseries,  Edgware  Road)  to 
say  a  few  words  in  its  behalf,  as  several  other  varieties  have  been 
commended  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden  which  I  do  not  think  at 
all  as  good  as  this  seems  to  me  to  be.  I  grew  for  trial  this  summer 
two  scroll  beds,  side  by  side,  with  Bronze  Bicolor  Pelargoniums  down 
the  centre,  end  a  double  row  of  the  old  variety,  Lustrous  in  one,  and 
Lustrous  Improved  in  the  other,  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
bed.  For  the  last  fortnight  the  former  has  been  out  of  flower,  and 
all  the  plants  are  now  almost  entirely  withered  away,  whereas  the 
Lustrous  Improved  is  as  beautiful  as;  ever,  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  plants  are  so  well  provided  with  vigorous  young  growth  that  if 
the  frost  could  only  be  kept  from  them  they  would,  I  am  sure,  con. 
tinue  in  beauty  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  come.  This  variety  ia 
also  by  far  the  easiest  to  propagate  of  any  Lobelia  with  which  1  am 
acquainted,  affording  continually  an  abundance  of  good  soft  cuttings 
which  strike  with  the  greatest  ease  and  readiness  stuck  into  a  pan  of 
sand  and  water,  with  all  the  drainage-holes  carefully  stopped  up. 
They  should  be  kept  constantly  well  supplied  with  water,  and  they  do 
not  require  any  bottom-heat  whatever  to  get  them  to  strike.  I  have 
also  grown  this  season  Ebor,  a  kind  unequalled  for  its  deep  shade  of 
colour,  but  inferior  to  Lustrous  Improved   in  compactness  of  habit 


and  continuity  of  bloom,  as  it  has  lost  all  its  brilliancy  at  least  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  two  best  whites  are  The  Bride,  still  in  full  beauty 
and  of  good  compact  habit,  resembling  that  of  Lustrous,  but  not 
quite  so  cushion-like  (this  variety  was  sent  out  this  season  by  a  Nor. 
wioh  firm,  from  whom  I  received  it,  but  whose  name  has  for  the 
moment  escaped  my  memory)  ;  and  White  Beauty,  received  from  Mr. 
Qailter,  of  Aston  Grounds,  Birmingham,  which  is  an  equally  pure 
white,  and  of  a  still  more  compact  and  dwarf  low-growing  habit  than 
The  Bride  ;  it  ia  also  most  free  blooming,  but  hardly  continues  so  long 
in  beauty  as  the  other  variety. — W.  E.  G. 

Travelling  Seeds. — Sometimea  seeds  only,  sometimes  fruits' 
are  thus  transported  by  running  streams  and  ocean  currents.  The 
fruits  of  Fennel  are  exactly  like  miniature  boats ;  and  Punchal  or 
Fennel  Bay  in  the  island  of  Madeira  owes  its  name  to  this  plant, 
colonized  there  by  seeds  that  have  safely  made  the  voyage  from  the 
main  land.  In  like  manner,  Hazel-nuts,  Walnuts,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  Nuts,  have  been  carried  by  currents  to  a  new  home  beyond 
the  seas.  For  a  long  time  the  source  of  the  large  Cocoa-nuts  that 
drift  about  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  are  finally  stranded  on  the  cast 
of  Malabar,  remained  a  mystury.  These  gigantic  fruits,  some  of  them 
more  than  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  weighing  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds, 
are  not  the  produce  of  any  neighbouring  country,  and  the  Hindoos 
called  them  "  Sea  Cocoas,"  supposing  that  they  aro  supplied  by  some 
unknown  plant.  It  has  since  been  discovered  that  they  are  the  pro- 
dace  of  the  Lodoicea,  a  magnificent  Palm,  growing  on  the  Seychelles 
Islands.  whi''h  lie  on  t,he  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  more  than  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Indian  territory.  The  our. 
rents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  carry  out  Cocoa.nuts  and  other  fruits  from 
the  American  continent  to  enormous  distances  in  a  similar  manner. 
These  find  a  resting-place  on  the  coral  ridges  which  are  raised  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  ceaseless  labour  of  polyps ;  here 
they  germinate,  and  soon  cover  with  brilliant  verdure  what  had 
formerly  been  a  rock  almost  invisible  to  navigators. 


Internatio.val  Potato  Exhibition. — This  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
next.  The  schedule  comprises  fourteen  open  classes  and  two  for 
amateurs.  Although  the  season  has  been  very  unfavourable,  a  good 
exhibition  may  nevertheless  be  expected,  and  if  those  who  furnish 
the  soundest  and  best  tubers  were  also  to  state  under  what  conditions 
thoy  were  produced  some  good  might  be  the  result. 

The  Great  Svmmek  Show  or  the  Royal  Hokticultural  Society 
(to  be  held  at  South  Kensington,  from  the  2Sth  to  31st  of  May  next, 
both  days  inclusive)  will  probably  be  an  event  of  considerable 
importance.  The  schedule,  which  is  now  ready  for  issue,  has  evi. 
deotly  been  prepared  with  great  care,  the  prizes  being  sufficiently 
liberal  to  insure  a  spirited  competition.  There  are  thirty  classes  for 
plants,  in  which  the  first  prizes  range  from  £20  to  £6  ;  one,  for  a  col. 
lection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  with  £10,  £7,  and  £5  as  the  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  respectively.  There  also  ten  other  classes  for  fruit, 
and  one  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  consisting  of  ten  kinds. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-YAEIOUS. 


Kcelreuteria  japouica.— Allow  me  to  mform  "  H;  P."  (see  p.  292)  that 
there  is  a  good  plant  of  this  shrub  growing  in  the  groands  here.  It  flowers 
most  years,  and  is,  when  in  bloom,,  a  very  attractive  object.  Lovers  of  choice 
shrubs  who  have  not  got  it  should  not  fail  to  add  it  *o  their  collections.  The 
foliage  is  esp-cially  pretty  when  dyin^  off  in  the  autumn.— H.  J.  C,  Qrimston, 
Tad  caster. 

Lachenalia  rubida.— I  have  grown  for  several  years  a  bulb  under  this 
name  which  I  have  failed  to  flower.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  offsets, 
which,  as  well  as  the  larger  bulb,  are  of  a  singular  form,  quite  unlike  any  I 
have  met  with  among  the  other  species,  being  cylindrical  and  thickened  at 
each  end.  Have  any  of  your  readers  grown  this  plant  successfully,  and,  if  so, 
will  they  kindly  enlighten  me  on  the  secret  of  flowering  it?  Gawler,  in  his 
description  of  this  species  at  t.  933  Bot.  Mag.,  does  not  hint  that  it  is  diflScult 
to  bloom,  and  ii  is  quite  possible  that  I  have  not  the  true  L.  rubida. — W.  T.  T, 

The  New  Potato  Digging  Machine. — For  many  years  people  have  tried 
to  invent  a  machine  whereby  Potatoes  can  be  dug  without  peeling  or  otherwise 
injuring  them,  and  Mr.  Aspinwall  has  at  last  succeeded.  It  was  tried  on  Mr 
Howard's  ferm,  and  answered  perfectly.  Its  capacity  with  a  pair  of  horees  ia 
from  3^  to  4^  acres  per  day.  li  leaves  the  Potatoes  entirely  on  the  surface, 
clear  from  the  tops,  and  never  "  chokes,"  a  fault  which,  we  believe,  it  pos- 
sessed last  year.  The  Potatoes  are  deposited  directly  in  the  rear  cf  the 
machine,  without  their  being  in  the  least  injured,  and  the  gatherers  have  n::t 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  colle;ting  them.  With  respect  to  the  draught  of  the 
machine,  it  is  so  easy  that  on  such  land  as  that  on  which  tt  was  tried  at 
Rnfford  one  horse  would  have  sufficed  to  work  it. 
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•'  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb  Aut  IT3ELP  IS   Natuee." — Shakctipeare. 


IN  THE  INDIAN  SEAS  (SINGAPORE).* 
August  6,  1877. — I  like  the  climate  of  Singapore  better 
than  I  had  expected — o£  course  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  it  is 
very  hot  as  a  rule,  but  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  deli- 
ciously  cool  and  breezy,  and  the  weather  is  so  regular  that 
very  thin  white  clothes  may  be  worn  without  any  danger,  so 
different  from  the  sudden  transitions  of  temperature  which 
occur  in  England.  The  mean  temperature  is  about  82°,  and 
there  is  but  little  variation  throughout  the  year.  Being  close 
to  the  sea  Singapore  gets  cooler  breezes  than  places  further 
inland,  and  were  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place — drainage, 
&c. — well  carried  out  there  would  scarcely  be  a  more  desirable 
climate  in  the  world.  The  people  here  are  principally  Chinese, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  JVIalays  and  Klings,  together  with 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  Hindoos,  mainly  Bengalese ;  of  English 
there  are  but  few,  and  they  are  nearly  all  merchants,  large 
store  or  hotel  keepers,  shipping  agents,  &c. ;  the  Chinese  are 
merchants,  petty  shopkeepers,  artizans,  coolies  or  labourers, 
carriers,  &c. ;  the  Malays  form  the  police  and  Gharry  (cab) 
drivers ;  the  Klings  are  itinerant  traders  or  shopkeepers ; 
while  the  Bengalese  monopolise  the  washing  or  laundry 
business.  Eruit  and  fish  shops  or  stalls  meet  one  at  every 
turn.  The  following  list  of  fruits  and  vegetables  taken  from 
a  Chinese  newspaper  for  January,  may  prove  interesting,  as 
showing  the  immense  variety  of  produce  grown  by  the  Chinese 
gardeners. 


Aleurites 

Almonds  (Bombay) 
Apples,  dried 

,,       Californian 
Bananas,  Punti 

,,  Common 

Chestnuts,  new 
Cocoanuts 
Currants 
Dates 
Fig:s,  dried 
Ground  Nuts 


Asparagus 
Bamboo  Shoots 
Beans,  sprouting 

,,      Broad 

,,     French  (Macao) 
Beetroot 
Brassica 
Cabbage,  white  Canton 

„      Common 

,,      Hong  Kong 

,,      Macao 
Carrots,  Salt 
Carrots,  Fresh 
Cauliflowers 
Celery,  Chinese 

,,      Bnghsh 
encumbers 
Chillies,  Dried 


List  of  Fruits. 

Lemons 

Lichees,  dried 

Loong  Ngan,  dried 

Olives,  green,  Punti 

Oranges,' (Coolie)  Chang 
,,      Sweet,  Sun-woey 
,,      (Mand.)  coolie 
],     Kam-kwat 
,,     (Mandarin) 

Pap  aw 

Fears,  Santoong 
,,     Chefoo 

Vegetables. 

Chillies,  Mixed 

Curry  Stnff,  English 

Egg  Plant 

Garlic  (bulb)  dried 

Ginger 

Greens.  White 

„      Winter  course 

„      Sprouts 
Green  Peas,  in  shell,  old 

,,  young 

Horse  Radish,  Shanghai 
Lettuce,  Chinese 

,,       English 
Mint 

Mushrooms,  dried 
Onions,  Bombay 

,,        Green 
Parsley,  Chinese 


Pine-apples,  Punti 
Plantains,  common 
,,  fragrant 

Pomeloes  or  Shaddock 
Prunes,  dried 
,,       Amoy 
Ralfiins,  Muscatel 
Salisburia  Seeds,  Pak-kwo 
Sugar  Cane 
Tamarinds 
Walnuts 
Water  Chestnuts,  Canton 


Parsley,  English 

Potatoes,  California 
,,        new,  Macao 
„        Sweet 

Pumpkins 

Radishes 

Seallions 

Shallots 

Sesamum 

Taro  (U  Tau) 

Tomatoes 

Turnips,  Salt 
,.         English 
,,         Chinese 

Water  Lily  Roots 

Water  Cress 

Yams 


The  fruits  at  the  present  time  in  the  market  place  are 
Bananas,  Mangoes,  Limes,  Pomeloes,  green-skinned  but  deli- 
cious Mandarin  Oranges,  Papaws,  Bread  and  Jack  fruits, 
Durians,  Pine-apples  in  abundance,  Eambutans,  Mangosteens, 
Guavas,  Australian  Apples  (just  arrived),  and  numerous  other 
fruits  less  well  known,  and  eaten  principally  by  the  Chinese. 
Green  Cocoa-nuts  are  plentiful  at  Id.  or  2d.  each,  and  in  the 
hot  weather  these  furnish  a  delicious  beverage  nearly  as  pure 
as  water,  and  with  a  rich,  nutty,  milk-like  flavour,  to  which  a 
dash  of  brandy  or  sherry  is  a  great  improvement.  A  small 
Nut  will  hold  1  pint  (a  large  one  3  pints)  of  this  colourless 
milk,  and  here,  where  drinking  water  is  often  fraught  with 
danger,  it  seems  inexplicable  that  green  Cocoa-nuts  are  not 
more  valued  by  Europeans  than  they  are.  Universally 
among  Europeans  there  is  a  shadowy  misconception  as  to  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  fruit  as  food — and  nowhere  is  this 

*  Communicated  through  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons. 


more  evident  than  in  Singapore,  where  the  finest  of  all  tropical 
fruits  are  abundant  during  the  whole  year — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese,  from  the  richest  merchant  to  the  . 
poorest  cooiie,  eat  little  else  but  fruits  and  vegetables,  sup- 
plemented now  and  then  with  a  little  salt  fish.  The  Durian  is 
a  favourite  fruit  here,  and  is  the  size  of  a  large  Cocoa-nut  after 
the  husk  is  removed,  covered  with  stout,  broad-based  prickles  ; 
indeed,  the  fruit  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  enlarged  twenty  or 
thirty  times,  would  be  nearly  the  exact  counterpart  of  a  Durian 
in  appearance  ;  when  fully  ripe  the  fruit  splits  into  four  or 
five  sections,  each  of  which  contains  a  row  of  from  three  to 
five  large  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  luscious,  sulphur-coloured 
pulp,  concerning  the  flavour  of  which  there  are  many  conflicting 
statements.  I  think  the  rich,  creamy  pulp  of  a  good  Durian 
— for  all  are  not  good — may  be  likened  to  Nectarine  and 
Apricot  pulp  mixed,  with  a  dash  of  Pine-apple,  a  little  flour 
for  thickening,  and  just  the  suspicion  of  an  Onion.  The  tree 
bears  two  crops  every  year,  and  the  earliest  fruits  of  the 
season  fetch  as  much  as  4s.  3d.  each,  but  when  plentiful,  as 
now,  from  5d.  to  Is.  is  the  usual  price. 

Thie  Vegetation. 

Much  of  the  island  of  Singapore  is  covered  with  jungle  and 
waste  patches,  on  which  Melastoma  malabathricum  takes  the 
place  of  Ononis  arvensis  or  Gorseathome,  our  common  Brake 
Fern  (Pteris  aquilina)  being  here  nearly  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence (for  it  does  grow  here)  by  Gleichenia  dichotoma  in  dense 
masses,  and  10  ft.  in  height.  The  surface  of  the  island  itself 
is  tolerably  flat,  from  which  rise  many  isolated,  rounded  hills, 
of  which  perhaps  Bukit  Tima  (400  ft.)  is  the  highest.  These 
Bukits  or  hills  are  mostly  covered  with  virgin  forest  or  jungle, 
but  clearance  for  cultivation  is  now  rapidly  going  on.  Where- 
ever  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  by  fires,  many  pretty  Perns 
and  the  commoner  varieties  of  Nepenthes  spring  up  among 
the  young  Grass  in  all  directions,  and  down  by  the  rivulets  and 
ditches  a  few  Tree  Perns  luxuriate.  Bordering  the  red  sandy 
roads  in  all  directions  are  patches  of  Bananas,  Sugar-cane, 
Tapioca,  or  Indigo,  fringed  by  Bamboo  fences  and  Cocoa-nut 
plantations.  Many  species  of  Palms  luxuriate  here,  but  Cocos 
nucifera  and  the  Betel  nut  (Areca  Catechu)  meet  the  eye  in  all 
directions  and  add  much  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
cool,  whitewashed  bungalows  which  nestle  on  the  hill-sides. 
Some  of  the  principal  streets  are  fringed  with  trees,  and  a 
week  ago  a  splendid  specimen  of  Poinciana  regia  near  the 
Town  Hall  was  a  perfect  bouquet  of  vivid  scarlet  flowers  and 
fresh  green,  feathery  foliage— a  picture  never  to  be  realised  by 
those  who  have  only  seen  it  starved  in  a  pot  in  English  hot- 
houses. The  particular  tree  to  which  I  allude  is  about  20  ft. 
hio^h,  with  a  rounded,  spreading  top,  and  the  panicles  of  scarlet 
blossoms  were  so  profuse  that  the  term  bouquet-like  is  strictly 
applicable. 

Private   Gardens. 

The  gorgeous  Amherstia  grows  well  in  several  gardens,  and 
especially  so  in  those  of  Mr.  Whampoa,  a  wealthy  Chinese 
merchant,  where  there  are  many  examples  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  Some  of  the  older  specimens  had  been  cut  back,  and 
are  now  forming  glorious  heads  of  foliage,  through  which  the 
scarlet  blossoms  here  and  there  peep  ;  but  as  an  effective  tree, 
from  a  floral  point  of  view,  it  can  never  rival  Lagerstrcemia 
ReginEe,  which  is  just  now  a  mass  of  large  lilac-like  panicles  ; 
the  Poinciana,  apart  from  being  one  of  the  best  and  most 
effective  of  all  tropical  garden  trees,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
variable,  a  fact  doubtless  owing  to  its  being  generally  increased 
by  means  of  seeds,  which  are  freely  produced  in  long,  pendent, 
scimitar-like  pods.  Mr.  Whampoa  has  a  large  collection  of 
Water  Lilies  in  open-air  ponds  or  tanks,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  Victoria  regia,  Nelumbium  speciosum,  Nymphsea  rubra, 
N.  coerulea,  and  others  were  in  great  beauty.  Roses  and 
Magnolias  were  in  profusion,  the  cool  morning  air  being 
deliciously  perfumed  by  their  waxy-petalled  flowers.  Many 
curious  examples  of  dwarfed  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  seen 
here,  as  also  one  or  two  very  handsome  Arecas  and  other 
Palms.  The  Government  Botanical  Gardens  are  situated 
at  Tanglin,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  and  consist  of  a  large,  undulated  plot  of  ground  well 
laid  out,  tastefully  planted,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  a  fringe 
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o£  jungle,  which  adds  much  to  their  apparent  size.  Araucaria 
Oookei  here  forma  a  distinct  and  effective  tree,  columnar  in 
shape,  and  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  height.  The  Travellers'  Tree 
(Urania  speciosa)  oE  Jrladagaacar  also  does  well,  and  near  the 
entrance  several  low  trees  are  overrun  by  a  most  luxuriant 
and  floriferous  growth  of  AUaraanda  ISchotti.  The  effect  of 
light  aud  fresh  air  on  many  of  the  plants  common  to  English 
hothouses  is  here  something  wonderful,  the  leaves  being  of  a 
much  more  vivid  green  tint,  albeit  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun, 
while  the  hues  of  the  flowers  are  proportionately  brighter.  A 
new  lattice-work  Orchid-house  has  been  erected,  and  is  covered 
with  such  creepers  as  Tecoma  jasminoides,  Passifloras  of 
different  kinds,  Antigonon  leptopus,  Oissus  discolor,  &c.,  the 
Orchids  themselves  being  suspended  inside  in  baskets  contain- 
ing coir  fibre  and  crocks. 

Chinese  Gardening. 

Singapore  possesses  an  excellent  climate  for  gardening 
operations,  and  nearly  every  house,  even  the  meanest  Palm- 
leaf  hut,  has  its  strip  of  garden  attached,  in  which  Onions, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Caladium  esculentum,  Chilies,  and  other 
common  vegetables  are  grown.  It  is  simply  astonishing  to 
see  the  thrift  of  the  Chinese,  especially  those  of  the  poorer 
classes,  in  all  matters  relating  to  food  or  medicinal  products, 
for  scarcely  a  plant  exists  from  which  they  do  not  derive  food, 
medicine,  flavouring  for  curries,  dj'cs,  or  other  advantages, 
aud  as  cultivators  of  market  vegetables  they  have  the  mono- 
poly here  just  as  they  have  in  San  Francisco  and  other  places 
to  which  they  have  emigrated.  In  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
Chinese  quarters  of  the  town  itself  pot  plants  are  largely 
grown  in  bowl-like  vessels  of  green  or  grey  porcelain,  and 
these  are  set  on  narrow  ledges,  or  other  supports  in  front  of 
all  the  upper  windows.  China  Roses  do  well  so  treated,  as 
do  also  Caladiums,  and  a  bushy  plant  much  resembling  the 
common  Rue  is  grown  almost  universally,  as  it  has  the 
reputation  of  keeping  away  bad  spirits  and  ill-luck  from  the 
houses  before  which  it  grows. 

Manufactures  and  Modes  of  Transport. 

All  heavy  goods  here  are  transported  either  by  bullock  carts 
or  by  coolies,  and  here  again  we  have  evidence  that  a  diet  con- 
sisting principally  of  vegetable  substances  is  capable  of  keeping 
men  who  undergo  great  exertions  aud  fatigue  in  a  state  of  healthy 
vigour.  Rice,  salt  fish,  and  fruit  form  the  staple  sustenance 
of  the  Chinese  coolie,  who  trudges  cheerfully  along  with  a  load 
of  200  lb. or  300  lb. on  his  shoulders,  apparently  entirely  oblivious 
as  to  the  great  weight  he  is  carrying.  Nearly  all  the  manufac- 
tures of  Singapore  are  carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  whose  produc- 
tions for  cheapness  and  quality  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  any  other  country.  Of  basket  work,  jewellery  (especially  some 
exquisite  filigree  work)  cabinet  making,  iron  and  tin  working, 
and  of  course  porcelain  manufacture  I  have  seen  beautiful 
examples.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  literature  of  such  a 
people  is  buried  in  obscurity !  what  a  loss  to  our  own  artizans 
and  art  manufactures  it  is  that  the  results  of  their  skill  and 
ingenuity  are  so  rarely  and  so  sparsely  represented  in  our 
museums  and  art  schools  at  home  !  This  island,  the  mainland, 
Johore,  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula  behind,  consist  of  a  vast 
tract  of  fertile  soil  destined  ere  long  to  become  the 

"Garden  of  tlie  East." 

Even  the  prima3val  jungle  is  rich  in  wealth,  timber  trees 
almost  rivalling  those  of  the  West  in  magnitude,  and  of  great 
variety  suitable  for  many  different  purposes.  Here  also  the 
finest  Rattan  Palms  are  obtained,  and  El  Dorado  that  it  is,  gold 
and  other  metals  await  a  more  energetic  system,  of  mining. 
Over  all  this  enormous  tract  the  homo  of  the  pure  and  gentle 
Malay  races — the  Incas  of  the  East — the  Chinese  are  spreading 
like  grasshoppers,  trading,  buying  up  the  land  where  possible, 
and  by  thrift  and  industry  aided  by  secret  societies,  they  bid 
fair  in  time  to  extirpate  tlae  native  races  in  Malaysia.  In  the 
hotels  here  there  are  one  or  two  little  vegetable  delicacies 
rarely  seen  at  home,  such  as  "  Banana  fritters,"  which  are 
made  by  peeling  perfectly  ripe  and  fresh  Bananas  or  Plantains, 
covering  them  with  pancake  paste,  and  baking  them  in  a  brisk 
oven  :  they  should  be  served  quite  hot  on  a  clean  napkin,  and 
when  well  made  are  simply  delicious.     Now  that  these  fruits 


are  so  plentiful,  and  withal  so  cheap  in  the  London  markets 
this  hint  may  be  worth  adopting.  Another  way  of  eating 
Bananas  here  is  with  cheese  instead  of  bread  or  biscuit,  and 
the  modicum  of  salt  used  in  the  cheese  adds  a  piquancy  to  the 
flavour  of  the  Bananas  which  is  very  agreeable.  Another 
exquisite  and  simple  dish  for  hot  weather  is  a  plate  of  milk 
(a  soup  plate  is  best)  into  which  a  large  spoonful  or  two  of  Red 
Currant  and  Raspberry  jelly  is  placed.  In  tasting  this  com- 
bination for  the  first  time  I  thought  it  by  no  means  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  the  Strawberries  and  cream  of  England.  I  have 
more  to  relate  respecting  this  Liverpool  of  the  East,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  have  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  too  much  already.  F.  W.  B. 


New  Worm  Destroyer. — A  week  or  two  ago  we  received  from 
Messrs.  Kutley  and  Silverlock,  412,  Strand,  a  new  worm  destroyer  iu 
the  abape  of  a  cake  of  "  soap,"  said  to  be  made  from  the  seed  of  the 
Tea  plant,  and  to  be  much  used  in  China  for  worm  killing.  This  new 
destroyer  we  sent  to  Mr.  Groom,  of  Henham  Hall,  for  trial,  and  the 
following  is  hia  report  upon  it: — The  cake  of  soap  which  you  sent  me 
has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  both  by  its  speedy 
action  and  effeotivenesa.  I  crashed,  according  to  the  directions,  about 
1  lb.  of  the  soap  to  powder  (as  from  its  hard,  dry,  oil-cake.like 
oharaoter,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  dissolve),  and  soaked  it  in  an 
ordinary  full-sized  garden  watering-pot  of  hot  water,  stirring  it 
occasionally  until  it  was  thoroughly  diaaolved  and  cold.  I  then 
selected  a  plot  of  Grass  on  which  worm  oasts  were  abundant,  and 
after  sweeping  it  clean  I  poured  as  muoh  of  the  solution  on  it  as 
would  soak  in.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  surface  was  completely 
covered  with  worms  of  all  sizes,  which  all  died  after  a  short  struggle. 
On  the  small  apace  operated  on  (about  6  ft.  square)  I  collected  over 
100  large  dead  worms,  and  the  birds  carried  off  as  many  small  ones. 
The  Grass  looka  even  more  luxuriant  than  before  it  was  operated  on, 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  fresh  worm  oast. 
Being  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this  worm  destroyer  on  the 
lawn,  I  resolved  to  try  it  on  plants  in  pota  and  enclosed  borders.  I 
selected  Roses  and  similar  plants  in  pota  that  ahowed  aigns  of  having 
worms  iu  them,  and  gave  each  a  thoroughly  good  soaking,  and  the 
resulta  were  in  all  cases  aa  speedy  and  effectual  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lawn.  The  worms  were  lying  on  the  surface  quite  dead  shortly  after 
the  application ;  but  to  make  sure  that  it  was  harmless,  even  iu  the 
case  of  the  tenderest-rooted  subjects,  I  thoroughly  soaked  such  plants 
as  Balaams  and  young  French  Beans  in  pots,  and  none  of  them  shows 
the  slightest  ill  effects,  although  the  application  was  repeated  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  two  days.  I  therefore  consider  this  new 
worm  destroyer  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  garden  requisites, 
that  is,  if  ita  price  be  not  prohibitory. 

Bathing  in  Battersea  Park. — The  Battersea  Yestry,  at  their 
meeting  held  the  other  night,  the  Rev.  Canon  Erskine  Clarke  in  the 
chair,  resolved  to  apply  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  for  hia 
consent  to  receive  a  deputation  from  them  on  the  subject  of  permit- 
ting bathing  within  certain  hours  in  the  ornamental  water  inBatteraea 
Park.  Mr.  D arrant,  a  vestryman,  said  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
permission  would  be  given,  aa  the  lake  throughout  was  not  more  than 
3  ft.  deep.  Mr.  Gay,  another  veatryman,  obaerved  that  it  could 
eaaily  be  made  deeper,  and  even  now  if  well  filled  it  would  be  nearly 
6  ft.  deep.  He  thought  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  parish  that  they  had 
no  public  bathing  place.  Thia  observation  was  received  with 
applause.  [We  have  long  considered  it  wrong  that  these  vast  and 
costly  London  Parka  ahould  not  provide  bathing  placea  accessible  at 
all  hours.  There  is  no  other  want  they  can  now,  or  at  any  other  time, 
meet  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  cleanly,  well-ordered  bathing 
places.  It  is  wrong  to  convert  a  beantifal  piece  of  open  water  into 
a  bathing  place,  because  it  preventa  the  general  enjoyment  of  the 
acene  at  the  same  time  by  others.  But  there  ia  not  one  of  the  large 
London  parka  where  an  acre  or  two  of  water  could  not  be  formed  that 
would  make  delicious  bathing  placea ;  these  could  be  surrounded  by 
shrubberies  in  a  way  to  increase,  instead  of  diminish,  the  beauty 
of  the  park.  A  bathing  place  only  open  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  evening  ia  a  very  poor  substitute  for  what  is  wanted. 
—En.] 


Blechanm  Spicant  trinervium.— This  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  o£ 
B.  Spicant  (which,  by  the  way  is,  I  believe,  restricted  to  Ireland)  when  better 
known  will  assuredly  prove  a  favourite.  Its  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  lower- 
most pinnffi,  which  are  developed  in  a  pinnate  manner,  sometimes  one-third  the 
length  of  the  entire  frond,  thus  givinff  the  latter  a  tri-pinnate  appearance.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  planted  out  to  reveal  its  true  character  :  it  thrives  where 
the  typical  form  does.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs,  RolUsaon  last  spring,— 
J.  T.  R 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


THE    PTRENEAN    PINE. 

(PINirS   rYBENAICi). 

The  foliage  of  this  tree  is  very  distinct,  quite  unlike  that  of  any 
other  Conifer.  The  leaves  are  in  twos,  of  a  beautiful  grass-green 
colour,  and  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  in  length.  It  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  other  Pines  on  account  of  the  deep  yellow- 
coloured  bark  on  its  young  shoots  ;  the  cones  are  about  2^  in. 
long,  rather  egg-shaped,  on  short  foot-stalks,  sometimes  in 


as  a  timber  tree  in  this  country,  the  wood  being  of  inferior 
quality.  This  Pine  has  never  been  very  extensively  planted, 
on  account  of  its  scarcity  throughout  the  trade,  and  the  diflS.- 
culty  in  procuring  seed  true  to  name.  G.  B. 


The  Pyrenean  Pine  (Pinus  pyrenaica). 

twos,  but  mostly  solitary.  It  was  discovered  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains,  where  it  forms  extensive  forests,  by  Capt.  Cook, 
by  whom  seeds  of  it  were  sent  home  in  184.3.  This  tree  is 
highly  ornamental,  especially  when  young  ;  its  fine,  upright- 
growing,  light  green  leaves,  and  the  orange-coloured  bark  on 
the  terminal  shoots  being  its  most  striking  and  beautiful 
features  during  that  stage  ;  but  when  older,  it  assumes  a 
coarser  habit  of  growth ;  its  branches  become  stout,  wide- 
spreading,  and  straggling,  and  altogether  its  general  appear- 
ance is  far  from  attractive.    It  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  vahiable 


CLOTHING  BAEE  PLACES  UNDER  TREES. 
Grass  will  not  grow  well  under  a  dense  shade ;  even  when 
frequently  renewed  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  Tet,  in 
conspicuous  positions,  the  bare  earth  has  an  obiectionable 
appearance,  and  the  substitution  of  something  of  an  evergreen 
character  becomes  a  matter  of  importance.  Whatever  is 
chosen  must  either  have  a  creeping  habit,  like  that  of  Ivy, 
throwing  out  roots  wherever  the  branches  come  into  contact 
with  the  soil,  thus  always  maintaining  a  clean,  fresh 
appearance ;  or  else  like  the  Periwinkles,  be  able  quickly  to 
renew  themselves  from  their  base.  Take,  for  instance,  either 
the  large  or  small  Periwinkle ;  masses  of  either  of  these 
usually  look  worn  and  shabby  towards  the  end  of  March,  but 
trim  off  the  discoloured  growth  and  foliage,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  will  be  beautiful  again ;  and  if  any  light  at  all  reach 
them,  they  will  flower  in  the  greatest  profusion.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  so  good  as  Periwinkles  for  covering  shady 
banks,  where  the  soil  is  of  an  inferior  description.  Even  Ivy 
takes  some  time  to  establish  itself  in  bad  soil,  but  the  large 
Common  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major)  will  grow  in  anything  and 
almost  anywhere.  One  of  the  creeping-rooted  St.  John's-worts 
(Hypericum  calycinum)  will  also  grow  well  in  shady  positions  ; 
once  get  it  established,  and  cut  it  back  occasionally,  and  it  will 
give  no  further  trouble ;  but  all  leaves  that  fall  upon  and  are 
buried  amongst  its  branches,  or  that  are  drifted  by  the  wind, 
if  not  absolutely  unsightly,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  nourishment.  Euonymus  radicans 
variegatus  will  likewise  grow  in  shady  places,  and  when 
planted  somewhat  thickly,  and  pegged  down,  it  soon  forms  a 
close  carpet.  Lomaria  Spicant  I  have  also  seen  do  well  in 
woods,  where  the  shade  of  the  foliage  was  heavy,  and  very  pretty 
and  interesting  it  looks  growing  in  masses,  and  it  will  transplant 
with  safety.  Where  a  less  formal  growth  is  admissible,  the 
common  male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas),  or  the  Shield  Fern 
(Polystichum  angulare),  looks  well  in  summer,  but  the  former 
is  not  evergreen,  and  would  not  suit  where  a  covering  of  that 
kind  is  desired.  Several  species  of  pretty  close-growing 
Mosses  are  found  naturally  under  the  thick  shade  of  trees ;  and 
where  they  thrive  no  better  carpet  need  be  sought,  as  they 
possess  the  advantage  of  always  looking  fresh  and  green.  The 
Woodruffe  (Asperula  odorata),  when  naturalised  under  the 
smaller  kinds  of  Conifers,  such  as  Arbor-vitfe,  or  any  other 
close,  low-growing  evergreen,  has  a  very  good  effect.  But 
this,  and,  indeed,  all  other  plants  that  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  close  undergrowth,  should  be  given  a. 
fair  start.  It  often  happens  that  the  soil  under  large  trees  is 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  to  plant  in  it  without  some  addition 
would  probably  be  useless  ;  first  break  up  the  surface  as  far  as 
can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  then 
spread  over  it  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  good  soil ;  there  would  then  be 
a  chance  of  the  plants  used  becoming  established  before  the 
roots  of  the  trees  monopolised  the  fresh  soil,  and  when  well 
established  they  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  con- 
test. Wherever  Ivy  is  employed,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
looks  neater  or  is  better  adapted  for  making  quick  growth, 
either  under  the  dense  shade  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  or  the 
heavy  drip  of  the  Beech,  it  should  be  kept  from  climbing  the 
trees  if  they  are  choice  and  valuable  specimens ;  and  where  fresh 
soil  is  applied  as  a  top-dressing  in  which  to  plant,  it  should  be 
placed  quite  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  trees.  E.  H. 


The  Spirseas.— Mr.  Gordon  writing  about  the  Spirieas  in  the  Loudon  GiBDBif, 
says  of  S.  tomentosa  that  it  is  i  ft.  or  5  ft.  high ;  that  the  flowers  are  red,  and 
that  they  bloom  in  August  and  September.  The  plants  which  we  have  seen 
would  average  less  than  3  ft ;  the  flower  is  generally  rose-ooloured,  sometimes 
white— never  red— and  it  blooms  late  in  July.  Mr.  Gordon  remarks  at  the  end 
of  the  article,  that  the  NeilUas  of  Prof.  Don  are  considered  by  some  botanists, 
to  be  species  of  Spiraa- which  reminds  us  that  the  old  favourite  Ninebark 
which  is  too  venerable  to  be  danced  about,  has  been  removed  from  the  Spirseas 
and  placed  under  Neillias  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Botany  of  Oalifornia."— 
"  Rural  New  Yorker." 
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Vases  in  Autumn. — In  furnishing  garden  vases  in  the  open 
air,  nearly  all  the  right  work  has  yet  to  be  done.  They  are  as 
stereotyped  and  as  poor  as  if  the  plant-world  consisted  of  a  hundred 
forms.  The  most  beautiful  vases  we  have  lately  seen  were  in  Prof. 
Owen's  garden  at  Sheen,  each  filled  with  a  very  large  plant  of  Sedum 
Sieboldi.  The  plant  seems  to  thrive  best  lifted  up  in  the  vases,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  leaves,  each  bordered  with  a  red  line,  is  more  easily 
seen. 

Gladiolus  Saundersi. — This  beautiful  Gladiolus  has  been 
unusually  fine  with  me  this  summer  ;  the  bright,  fresh  colour  of  its 
wide,  e.xpanded  flower,  its  pretty  white  throat,  and  feathering  on  the 
lower  lip,  render  it  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the  genus.  Its 
only  defect  is  the  habit  it  has  of  not  holding  its  head  upright. — 
H.  Harpur  Crewe. 

The  Regent's  Park. — In  our  recent  notices  of  the  London 
parks,  we  omitted  mention  of  the  gardening  in  this,  which  is  really 
well  and  tastefully  done,  there  being  numerous  graceful  forms  among 
the  more  ordinary  subjects,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  variety. 
In  this,  as  in  all  the  parks,  however,  the  aim  for  the  future  must  be 
planting  as  opposed  to  mere  temporary  decoration.  Instead  of 
painting  the  house  every  year  badly  throughout,  it  is  best  to  do  one 
room  at  a  time,  and  do  it  to  last. 

Srodiums  in  Autumn. — E.  llunbyanum  has  been  gay  for 
some  weeks  past,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  so  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  has  large,  sometimes  threo-lobed  leaves,  and  con- 
spicuous, rose-coloured,  widely. expanded  flowers.  I  have  it  growing 
round  a  standard  Rose  tree,  along  with  the  pretty  E.  pelargoniiflorum, 
which  has  large,  white  flowers  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  petals.  I  am  very  fond  of  these  Erodiums,  fugacious  though 
they  are.  I  learnt  to  like  them  when  in  Rome  years  ago;  I  used  to 
think  the  little  pink  tufts  of  E.  romanum  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Roman  sights.  Will  some  one  send  me  a  cutting  or  tell  me  where  to 
get  a  plant  of  the  lovely  E.  incarnatum,  which  I  have  lost  for  several 
years,  and  have  hitherto  failed  to  recover  ? — H.  Habi'ur  Crewe,  The 
Rectory,  I>myto)i-Beauchamp,  Tring. 

Mr.  Wallace  on  Colour  in  Plants. — We  expected  much 
interest  in  Mr.  Wallace's  papers  on  "The  Colours  of  Plants  and 
Animals "  in  "  Maomillan,"  but  regret  to  say  that  we  find  little 
that  one  who  knows  anything  about  plants  can  follow  or  agree  with. 
Very  showy  flowers,  we  are  told,  are  very  seldom  sweet,  the  Rose, 
Pa30ny,  Magnolia,  and  hundreds  of  others  notwithstanding.  "  The 
relation,"  says  Mr.  Wallace,  "of  white  flowers  to  nocturnal  insects  is 
also  well  shown  by  those  which,  like  the  Evening  Primroses,  only 
open  their  large,  white  blossoms  after  sunset" — most  of  the  Evening 
Primroses,  and  nearly  all  the  large  and  vigorous  ones,  being  amoog 
the  most  showy  of  clear  yellow  flowers.  Plants,  and  among  them  the 
"  Stone  Mesembryanthemum,"  are  supposed  to  resemble  their  sur. 
ronndings  by  the  need  of  "  protection  from  their  numerous  enemies," 
but  nothing  is  said  of  the  thousands  of  species  of  plants  grazed  down 
every  year  throughout  the  world,  nor  is  it  stated  why  one  should  be 
protected  and  a  dozen  unprotected. 

Vegetarian  Restaurants. — I  wish,  with  you,  that  gardens 
were  multiplied  ;  but  ten  years'  experience  of  vegetarianism  shows 
me  that,  even  as  things  stand,  townspeople  have  little  to  complain  of. 
For  the  last  five  years  I  have  had  a  garden,  but  it  would  be  far  dearer 
to  me  to  raise  vegetables  and  fruit  than  to  buy  them.  I  find  every, 
thing  in  the  market  except  German  Peas,  the  Mange-tout  of  the 
French.  "  G.  A.  S.,"  whom  you  quote,  is  so  far  right  when  he  says 
that  a  single  member  of  a  family  finds  it  difficult  to  live  as  a  vege. 
tarian  at  his  family  table.  Naturally  many  cooks  murmur  at  having 
to  dress  (what  they  call)  "  a  separate  dinner  "  for  him  ;  yet  possibly 
a  deeper  annoyance  to  them  is  that  he  is  sure  to  be  far  more  par- 
ticular that  his  vegetables  are^  well  dressed  than  flesh. eaters  are  ;  at 
most  only  one  additional  dish  is  needed.  Notoriously  a  majority  of 
English  cooks  send  up  many  vegetables  but  half  done,  or  mixed  with 
unpleasant  water.  When  I  became  a  vegetarian,  my  present  cook, 
already  verged  on  the  age  of  seventy,  and  certainly  much  wedded 
to  her  old  ways,  always  cooked  vegetables  well,  and  to  that 
I  attribute  it  that  from  the  first  day  until  now  I  have  never  had  any 
dilficulty  with  her.  It  is  as  easy  to  make  a  vegetarian  pie  as  a  beef- 
steak pie;  to  make  a  savoury  Rice,  Barley,  Oat,  cr  Wheat  pudding 
as  a  sweet  pudding.  Even  to  cook  an  omelet  nicely  (which  needs 
care)  I  am  assured  is  not  more  laborious  than  to  make  a  Rice  pudding, 
and  is  easier  than  a  rich  Plum  pudding;  difficulties  in  this  way  are 
only  imaginary.  As  fast  as  people  demand  more  vegetables  gardens 
will  increase.  Meanwhile,  my  vegetarian  diet  feeds  me,  not  only 
better  than  flesh,  as  my  health  attests,  but  the  cost  is  less  than 
servants'  board  wages  amount  to.  But  let  vegetarian  restaurants 
multiply  ever  so  much,  the  expense  of  the  house,  the  tablecloths  and 
other  appurtenances,  and  the  attendance,  must  be  double  that  of  the 


viands,  if  all  is  clean  and  at  all  acceptable ;  hence  it  will  always  be 
cheaper  to  feed  at  the  family  table.  "  G.  A.  S."  must  try  to  convert 
his  messmates  ;  a  vegetarian  c'ub  seens  to  be  a  step  towards 
vegetarian  restaurants. — F.  W.  Newman,  President  of  Manchester 
Vegetarian  Society. 

Eryngium  pandanifolium. — This  fine  tropical  and  umbelifer. 
ous  plant  is  thriving  admirably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  A 
specimen  now  in  Professor  Osven's  garden  at  Sheen  has  thrown  up 
flowering-stems  over  12  ft.  high,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  striking 
objects  one  could  see  in  a  garden.  The  lower  or  leafy  portion 
resembles  the  rosette  of  a  vigorous  and  graceful  tropical  Pandanus. 

The  Atlas  Nut  (Corylns  algeriensis). — This  large  and  handsome 
Nut  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Rivers,  in  the  form  of  branches 
full  of  cob-like  Nuts.      It  seems  a  fine  kind. 

A  Friend  in  the  Tropics. — Those  who  may  have  missed  Mr. 
Barbidge's  many  sketches  and  notes  in  The  Garden  for  soine  time 
back,  will  be  interested  to  hear  from  him  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
where  he  has  now  a  new  and  fertile  field  for  observation.  Few 
travellers,  we  imagine,  ever  left  England  whose  training  and  know, 
ledge  better  fitted  them  for  recording  impressions  interesting  to 
horticulturists.  He  is  collecting  plants  for  Messrs.  Veitoh,  of  Chelsea. 
"  Arboretum  Segrezianum,"  by  A.  Lavellee,  is  a  volume 
containing  a  classified  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated  at  Segrez 
(Seine-et-Oise),  in  the  fine  collection  at  various  times  alluded  to  in 
'The  Garden.     We  hope  soon  to  notice  it  at  greater  length. 

Crinum  giganteum. — Specimens  of  this  lovely  Amaryllidaceous 
plant  are  now  finely  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Nursery  at  Chelsea, 
where  each  flower-spike  is  bearing  four  or  five  large  Lily-like  blos- 
soms of  the  purest  white,  and  beautifully  scented.  Though  Criauma 
as  a  rule  do  not  last  long  in  bloom,  they  are,  nevertheless,  well  worth 
attention  on  account  of  their  easy  culture  and  their  efEeotive  character 
when  in  flower.- — C.  S. 

Potatoes  in  Germany. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  which  took  place  the  other  day,  Mr.  Caird  said — "  Tho 
Potato  crop  is  becoming  more  and  more  precarious.  It  is  costly  to 
grow,  expensive  in  seed  and  manure,  exhaustive  of  the  land,  and 
very  liable  to  disease,  and  now  possibly  to  the  attacks  of  the  Colo- 
rado Beetle.  The  extent  planted  has  declined  nearly  one-fifth  since 
1871,  while  the  imports  of  foreign  Potatoes  in  the  same  time  have 
risen  from  43,000  to  300,000  tons.  Germany  is  the  great  Potato, 
growing  country,  whence  we  can  always  draw  by  a  moderate  increase 
of  price  whatever  quantity  we  require.  The  annual  crop  in  that 
country  is  twice  as  great,  both  in  quantity  and  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, as  that  of  either  France  or  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  not 
exported  till  the  price  rises  above  the  rate  which  it  yields  when  made 
into  spirits." 

The  Tomato  Crop. — The  importance  of  this  crop  for  marketing 
purposes  has  increased  to  a  marvellous  extent  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  market  gardeners,  who  formerly  devoted  but  little  space 
to  the  culture  of  Tomatoes,  now  grow  them  by  the  acre.  They  are 
grown  extensively  on  Mushroom  ridges  as  well  as  in  the  open 
ground.  The  former  plan  as  a  rule  gives  the  best  results,  inasmuch 
as  the  fruit  ripens  earlier,  and  the  chances  of  disease  through  rain 
in  autumn  are  consequently  diminished.  This  year  a  great  proportion 
of  the  crop,  which  has  been  generally  good  as  regards  quantity,  has 
been  completely  spoiled  by  a  disease  similar  to  that  which  attacks 
the  Potato  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  tho  markets  have  been,  and 
are  still,  well  supplied  with  Tomatoes  of  fair  quality.  Some  growers 
have  individually  disposed  of  as  many  as  250  or  300  bushels 
per  week. 

Distribution  of  Plants. — We  are  requested  to  announce  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings 
intend  to  distribute  this  autumn,  among  the  working  classes  and  tho 
poor  inhabitants  of  London,  the  surplus  bedding  out  plants  in 
Battersea,  Hyde,  the  Regent's,  and  Victoria  Parks,  and  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  the  Pleasure  Garden,  Hampton  Court.  If 
the  clergy,  school  committees,  and  others  interested  will  make  appli. 
cation  to  the  superintendent  of  the  park  nearest  to  their  respective 
parishes,  or  to  the  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  or  the  super, 
intendent  of  Hampton  Court  Gardens,  in  the  cases  of  persons  resid. 
ing  in  those  neighbourhoods,  they  will  receive  early  intimation  of  tho 
number  of  plants  that  can  be  allotted  to  each  applicant,  and  of  tho 
time  and  manner  of  their  distribution. 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution. — We  understand  there 
will  probably  be  a  liberal  addition  to  the  pension  list  of  this  Institu- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  onr  columns  to  day.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cutler's  visit  to  the  Carlisle  show,  and 
other  horticultural  meetings,  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  result,  s 
much  so  that  the  committee  desire  him,  with  a  view  of  advocating 
the  claims  of  the  institution,  to  continue  his  visits  to  important  sho^ 
in  variona  parts  of  the  country. 
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SELECT  EDIBLE  FUNGL 

At  this,  the  Mushroom  season,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
publish  figures  oE  some  of  the  more  important  edible  fungi, 
as  well  as  of  the  common  Mushroom,  for  the  benefit  of  fungus 
gatherers.  Much  valuable  food  is  wasted  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  what  to  gather  and  what  to  avoid,  and  the  illus- 
trations in  question  may  serve  as  a  help  in  this  matter. 

True  Idushroom. — The  question  is  frequently  asked,  are  there 
any  infallible  rules  for  distinguishing  the  true  Mushroom  from  all 


Section  of  True  Mushroom. 

other  fungi  p  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  crucial  points  of  distinction  ? 
First,  and  foremost,  the  true  Mushroom  (Agaricns  campestris)  is 
invariably  found  amongst  Grass  in  rich  open  pastures,  and  never  on 
or  about  abumps,  or  in  woods.  Many  cases  of  poisoning  have  occur- 
red owing  to  the  supposed  Mushrooms  being  gathered  from  stumps 
or  in  woods  ;  it  is  true  there  is  a  certain  variety  found  in  woods  and 
woody  places  (A.  silvicola)  ;  but,  as  far  as  amateurs  are  concerned,  it 
is  bett  left  alone.     A  second  very  good  point  is  the  peculiar,  intense 


True  Musliroom  (Agaricus  campestris), 

purple-brown  colour  of  the  spores  (which  are  analagons  to  seeds)  ; 
the  ripe  and  fully. matured  Mushroom  derives  the  intense  purple, 
brown  colour  (almost  black)  of  its  gills  from  the  presence  of  these 
innumerable  coloured  spores.  To  see  these  spores,  and  so  become 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  colour,  remove  the  stem  from  a  Mush- 
room, and  lay  the  upper  portion,  with  the  gills  lowermost,  on  a  sheet 
of  writing  paper;  in  a  few  hours  the  spores  will  be  deposited  in  a 
thick,  dark,  impalpable  powder.  Several  dangerous  species,  at  times 
mistaken  for  this  Mushroom,  have  these  spores  umber-brown,  or  pale 
nmber.brown  in  colour,  and  belong  to  Pholiota  or  Hebeloma.  In  the 
uppermost  figure  is  shown  a  vertical  section  of  the  true  Mush- 
room, which  differs  (when  the  colour  of  the  spores  is  taken  into  con. 
aideration)   from  almost  all  other  Agarics,  and  certainly  from  all 


poisonous  ones.  One  of  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  is  the 
distinct  and  perfect  collar  at  C,  quite  encircling  the  stem,  and  the 
edge  of  cap  at  B,  overlapping  the  gills ;  in  some  poisonous  allies,  as 
A.  03rugiuosus  (generally  found  on  and  about  stumps),  this  ring  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  fringe,  and  the  overlapping  margin  is  absent,  or 
reduced  to  a  few  mere  white  flecks  or  scales.  Lastly,  the  gills  never 
reach  or  touch  the  stem  A,  for,  on  inverting  a  Mushroom,  a  blank 
space  will  be  seen  all  round  the  top  of  the  stem  where  the  gills  are 
free  from  the  stalk.  There  are  innumerable  varieties  of  the  true 
Mushroom  (and  of  the  Horse  Mushroom),  but  all  are  equally  good 
for  the  table,  sometimes  the  top  is  white  and  soft,  like  kid-leather  j 
at  other  times  it  is  dark. brown  and  scaly.  Sometimes,  on  being  cut 
or  broken,  the  Mushroom  changes  colour  to  yellow,  or  even  blood, 
red ;  at  other  times  no  change  whatever  takes  place.  But,  observe, 
the  Mushroom  ali'-'ctys  grows  in  pastures;  aliuays  has  dark  purple, 
brown  spores  ;  always  has  a  perfect  encircling  clothy  collar ;  and 
always  gills  which  do  not  touch  the  stem,  and  a  top  with  an  over, 
lapping  edge. 

Horse  ISIushroom  (Agaricus  arvensis). — This  species  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  Mushroom,  and  frequently  grows  with  it, 
but  it  is  coarser,  and  has  not  the  delicious  flavour.  It  is  usually 
much  larger,  often  attaining  a  very  large  size,  and  turning  a  browish. 


Horse  Mushroom  (Agaricus  arvensis). 

yellow  as  aoon  as  broken  or  bruised.  The  top  in  good  specimens  is 
smooth,  and  snowy  white  ;  the  gills  are  not  the  pure  pink  of  the 
true  Mushroom,  but  of  a  pale  brownish. white,  ultimately  becom. 
ing  brown.backed.  It  has  a  big,  ragged  floccose  ring,  and  the  pithy 
stem  is  inclined  to  be  hollow.  It  is  a  species  often  exposed  for  sale  in 
Covect  Garden  Market.  When  young  and  fresh,  the  Horse  Mushroom 
is  most  desirable  j  it  yields  an  abundant  gravy,  and  the  flesh  is  firm 
and  delicious.  It  is  a  valuable  plant  when  freshly  gathered,  but 
when  stale  it  becomes  tough  and  leathery,  and  without  aroma  or 
juice.  Many  conntry.tolka  readily  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
Horse  Mushroom,  and  show  antipathy  to  the  latter,  although  they 
are  always  willing  to  put  it  into  the  jar  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
ketchup. 

True  St.  George's  Mushroom  (Agaricus  gambosus). — 
The  St.  George's  Mushroom  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  any  other. 
The  fact  of  its  appearance  in  spring,  and  growing  so  freely  in  rings, 
when  so  very  few  other  funguses  are  to  be  found,  is  almost  enough  to 
distinguish  it.  It  has,  however,  very  distinctive  characters  in  itself 
in  the  thickness  of  ita  pileua;  the  narrowness  of  its  gills,  which  are 
very  closely  crowded  together ;  and  the  solid  bulging  stem.  It  grows 
in  rings,  has  a  strong  smell,  and  appears  about  St.  George's  Day 
(April  23),  after  the  rains,  which  usually  fall  about  the  third  week  in 
April.  It  continues  to  appear  for  three  or  four  weeks,  according  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  season.  It  is  usually  to  be  found  on  hilly 
pastures  in  woodland  districts.  Pileus  thick  and  fleshy,  convex  at 
first,  often  lobed,  becoming  undulated  and  irregular,  expanding  uu. 
equally ;  the  margin  more  or  less  involute,  and  at  first  flocculose ; 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.  across  ;  of  a  light  yellow  colour  in  the  centre, 
fading  to  almost  opaque  white  at  the  edges  ;  it  is  soft  to  the  touch ; 
more  or  less  tnberculated,  and  often  presenting  cracks.  Gills  yellow- 
ish white,  watery,  narrow,  emarginate,  i.e.,  annexed  to  the  stem  with 
a  little  tooth  (see  section  in  illustration).    This  Agaric  is  usually 
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nearly  white,  smootb,  soft,  and  firm,  lil^e  kid  leather  to  the  touch, 
and,  a3  Berlieley  ha3  happily  said,  "  in  appearance  it  very  closely 
resembles  a  cracknel  biscuit."  The  best  mode  of  cooliing  it,  accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Badliam,  is  either  to  mince  or  fricassee  it  with  any  sort  of 
meat,  or  in  a  I'of.au.reii*,  the  flavour  of  which  it  greatly  improves; 


True  St.  George's  Mushroom  (Af:^aricu9  gambosus). 

or  simply  prepared  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  small  piece  of  bacon, 
lard,  or  butter,  to  prevent  burning,  it  constitutes  of  itself  an  excel, 
lent  dish. 

Faiasol  Agaric  (Agaricus  procerus). — There  are  but  two  other 
Agarics  that  at  all  resemble  this,  and  both  are  edible.  One  about  the 
same  size  is  Agaricus  raohodea ;  but  it  is  not  generally  considered  so 
good  in  flavour  as  A.  procerus.  Mrs.  Hussey,  however,  says  plainly,  ' '  If 
Agaricus  procerus  is  the  king  of  edible  fanguses,  Agaricus  rachodes 
is  an  excellent  viceroy."  The  other  is  the  Agaricus  excoriatua,  a  very 
much  smaller  fungus,  with  a  more  slender  habit,  a  shorter  stem,  and 
no  true  bulb  at  the  base.  This  elegant  little  fungus  is  also  good 
eating.  Whenever  an  Agaric  on  a  long  stalk,  enlarged  at  the  base, 
presents  a  dry  cuticle  more  or  lesa  scaly,  a  darker  coloured  umbonated 
top,  a  movable  ring,  and  white  gills,  it  must  be  Agaricus  procerus — 


Parasol  Agaric  (Agaricus  procerus). 

the  Parasol  Agaric,  and  it  may  be  gathered  and  eaten  without  fear. 
When  the  whitish  flesh  of  this  Agaric  is  bruised  it  shows  a  light 
reddish  colour.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  edible  fungi,  so  com. 
mongly  passed  by  as  useless.  The  pileus  is  fleshy  ovate  when  young, 
then  oampanulate,  and  afterwards  expanded  and  nmbonate  (blunt 
pointed),  from  3  in.  to  7  in.  across.  Cuticle  more  or  less  brown, 
entire  over  the  umbo,  but  torn  into  patches  or  scales,  which  become 
more  and  more  eepaiated  as  they  approach  the  margin ;  flesh  white ; 


gills  unconnected  with  the  stem,  fixed  to  a  collar  on  the  pileus  snr. 
rounding  its  top  ;  ring  persistent,  loose  on  the  stem  ;  stem  6  in.  or 
8  in.  high,  tapering  upwards  from  a  Pear.like  bulb  at  the  root,  hollow 
with  a  looae  pith,  whitish-brown,  but  more  or  less  variegated  with 
small  and  close-pressed  scales.  In  broiling  the  Parasol  Agaric  remove 
the  scales  and  stalks  from  the  Agarics,  and  broil  lightly  over  a  clear 
fire  on  both  sides  for  a  few  minutes  ;  arrange  them  on  a  dish  over 
fresh  made,  well-divided  toast ;  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
put  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  each  ;  set  before  a  brisk  fire  to  melt 
the  butter,  and  serve  up  quickly. 

Brown  Warty  Agaric  (Agaricus  rubeacens).— This  is  very 
common  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months ;  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  abundant  of  Mushrooms,  and  it  is  one  of  those  species  that 
a  person  with  the  slightest  powers  of  discrimination  may  distinguish 
accurately  from  others.  Pileus  convex,  then  expanded,  cuticle 
brown,  scattered  over  with  warts,  varying  in  size  ;  margin  striate  ; 
gilla  white,  reaching  the  stem,  and  forming  very  fine  decurrent  linea 
upon  it ;  ring  entire,  wide,  and  marked  with  stris ;  stem  often 
scaly,  staffed,  becoming  hollow,  when  old  bulbous ;  volva  obliterated. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  tendency  to  turn  to  a  sienna.red  or  rust  colour. 
This  is  very  distinctly  shown  some  little  time  after  it  has  been 
braised.  It  may  be  toasted,  boiled,  or  stewed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
Place  the  full-grown  Agarics  in  water  for  ten  minutes,  then  drain. 


Brown  Warty  Agaric  (Agaricus  rubescens). 

and,  having  removed  the  watery  skin,  fry  with  bntter,  pepper,  and 
salt.     The  ketchup  made  from  Agaricns  rubescens  is  rich  and  good. 

Orcelle  or  Vegetable  Sweetbread  (Agaricus  orcella). — In 
this  Mushroom  the  pileus  is  thin,  irregular,  depressed  in  the  centre, 
lobed,  with  undulated  borders,  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  across.  In  colour 
clear  white,  sometimes  tinted  with  pale  brown  on  its  prominences, 
and  occasionally  with  a  grey  centre  or  even  lightly  zoned  with  grey. 
Its  surface  ia  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch,  except  in  wet  weather, 
when  it  becomes  soft  and  sticky.  The  flesh  is  soft,  colourless,  and 
unchangeable.  Gills  crowded,  decurrent,  at  first  nearly  white,  then 
pinkiah.grey,  taking  at  length  a  light  brown  tint.  Spores  pale 
brown.  Stem  amooth,  solid,  short,  decreasing  in  size  ;  central  when 
young,  but  becoming  eccentric  from  the  pileus  growing  irregularly. 
Odonr  pleasant,  usually  compared  to  that  of  freah  meal,  but  Dr. 
Badham  and  others  think  it  resembles  more  closely  the  smell  of 
a  Cucumber  or  Syringa  leaf. 

Plum  Mushroom  (Agaricus  prunulus).  —  There  has  been 
considerable  contusion,  writes  Dr.  Bull,  between  the  two  Agarics 
orcella  and  prunulus,  some  thinking  that  we  have  only  orcella 
in  England,  and  others  only  prunulus,  and  others  again  that 
they  are  both  the  same  fungus,  diifering  only  in  size.  Dr. 
Badham  and  some  others  again  confuse  prunulus  with  gam- 
bosus, the  fungus  of  early  spring,  and  this  has  arisen  from 
the  French  term  "  mouaaeron  "  being  often  applied  to  both 
theae  funguaes ;  but  they  are  so  eaaentially  different  as  not  to  be 
liable  in  any  way  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  A.  orcella  and  A.  pru. 
nulus  are  both  placed  together  in  the  annexed  illustration,  so  that 
their  close  alliance  may  be  seen  at  a'glance.  Fries  treats  them  as 
separate  funguses,  "in  deference  to  ancient  authority,  since  their 
differences  are  chiefly  in  degree."  These  differences  are,  neverthe. 
less,  so  well  marked,  that  they  are  kept  separate  here.     Orcella  is  a 
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smaller  and  more  delicate  fungus  than  prunnlus.  It  is  thinner  and 
leas  fleshy,  mors  undulated  in  its  borders,  and  has  a  lighter  and  more 
agreeable  odour.  Oroella  grows  in  more  open  glades  than  pruuulus  ; 
it  is  usually  much  whiter  in  colour,  sometimes  in  high  situations 
white  and  glazed  as  an  egg-shell,  or  even  pottery.  Orcella  grows 
more  solitary  than  prnnulus,  in  light,  scattered  groups,  showing  an 
inclination  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Oak  trees,  and  where  it  does 
grow  it  may  be  found  year  after  year  in  the  same  place,  but  seldom 
more  than  two  or  three  in  a  spot.  la  1869,  when  orcella  was  pretty 
plentiful,  prunulus  was  not  to  be  found   in  the  situations  where  it 


1. — Orcelle  or  Vegetable  Sweetbread  (Agaricus  oroolla), 
2. — Plum  Mushroom  (Agaricus  prunulus). 

grows  usually  most  abundantly.  Prunulus  is  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
It  prefers  more  shaded  places,  is  larger,  more  fleshy,  and  with  a 
strong  odour  rather  heavy  and  overpowering.  It  grows  in  greater 
quantities  together,  and  not  unfrequently  in  crowded  rings  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter.  As  edible  funguses  they  should  certainly 
be  kept  distinct.  Orcella  is  light  and  pleasant  in  odour,  and  excellent 
in  flavour ;  it  is  so  delicate  and  tender  as  to  be  termed,  not  inaptly, 
"  Vegetable  Sweetbread."  Prunulus,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
always  good,  is  to  many  people  too  strong  in  odour,  and  more  coarse 
in  taste.  Orcella  being  usually  found  in  small  quantities,  is  best 
perhaps  when  broiled  and  served  on  hot  toast.  Prunulus  will  yield 
an  abundance  for  broiling  or  stewing,  or  both. 

Clouded  Mushroom  (Agarious  nebularis). — This  is  common  in 
certain  places,  but  rare  near  London.     It  comes  up  late  in  the 
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Clouded  Mushroom  (Agaricua  nebularis). 


autumn  on  dead  leaves  in  moist  places,  principally  on  the  borders  of 
woods.  When  gathered,  it  has  a  wholesome  and  powerful  odour  j 
and  when  cooked,  the  Arm  and  fragrant  flesh  has  a  particularly  agree- 
able and  pleasant  taste.    Fileus  from  2|  in,  to  6  in.  across;  at  first 


depresso-convex  j  when  expanded,  nearly  flat  or  broadly  subum. 
bonate ;  never  depressed ;  margin  at  first  involute  and  pruinose ; 
occasionally  somewhat  waved  and  lobed,  but  generally  regular  in 
form;  smooth,  viscid  when  moist,  so  that  dead  leaves  adhere  to  it; 
grey,  brown  at  the  centre,  paler  towards  the  circumference.  Flesh 
thick,  white  unchanging.  Gills  cream-colour,  narrow,  decurrent, 
close,  their  margins  waved,  unequal,  generally  simple.  Stem  from 
2  in.  to  4  in.  long,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  1  in.  thick ;  incurved 
at  the  base  ;  not  rooting,  but  attaching  by  means  of  a  fioccose  down 
round  its  lower  portion  and  for  one-third  ot  its  length,  a  large 
quantity  of  dead  leaves,  by  which  the  plant  is  held  erect ;  subequal, 
more  or  less  marked  with  longitudinal  pits,  firm  externally,  within  of 
a  softer  substance.  This  Mushroom  requires  but  little  cooking ;  a  few 
minutes'  broiling  (a  la  Maintenon  is  best),  with  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt,  is  suScient.  It  may  also  be  delicately  fried  with  bread  crumbs, 
or  stewed  in  white  sauce.  The  fieah  of  this  Mushroom  is  perhaps 
lighter  of  digestion  than  that  of  any  other. 

Fir-cone  Mushroom  (Agarious  (Amanita)  strobiliformis). — This 
truly  magnificent  Agaric  grows  generally  in  Fir  plantations,  but  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  grassy  hedgerows  under  trees ;  though  gener. 
ally  considered  a  somewhat  rare  Agaric,  it  is  often  abundant  during 
the  autumn  months.  It  may  be  known  by  its  almost  pare  white 
colour  (slightly  inclined  to  buff),  its  large  patches  on  the  pileus 
resembling  in  shape  the  scales  of  Fit-  cones,  and  its  thick,  solid,  com. 
pact  flesh  and  stem,  and  large,  well  developed  annulus.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  Agarious  rubescens,  and  the  methods  of  cooking  this  species 


Fir-cone  Mushroom  (Agaricus  (Amanita)  strobiliformia). 

will  well  apply  to  A.  strobiliformis.     It  may  be  toasted,  boiled,  or 
stewed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Lilac-stemmed  Mushroom  (Agarious  (TrioTioloma)  personatus) 
— This  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  best  of  all  British  Agarics,  and 
there  is  little  fear  of  mistaking  it,  when  its  salient  characters  are 
once  known.  It  grows  everywhere  abundantly  in  pastures  and 
grassy  places,  generally  late  in  the  autumn,  and  appears  sometimes 
in  immense  quantities  after  heavy  rains;  at  these  times  its  flesh 
becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  and  unfit  for  the  table.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  sold  at  one  time  in  our  markets  under  the  name  of 
"  Blewits,"  but  of  late  years  it  has  never  appeared.  In  colour  it 
is  throughout  very  pale  brown,  almost  white,  or  pallid  buff,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  part  of  stem,  which  is  usually  tinted  with  a 
pale  but  lively  purple  shade,  hence  its  popular  name  of  "  Blewits,"  or 
Blueits.  The  pileus  is  smooth,  or  greasy  and  bibulous,  the  stem 
solid,  ringleas,  and  slightly  scaly  at  the  purple  apex  ;  the  gills  have 
a  tendency  to  separte  from  the  stems,  as  shown  at  c  (p.  321)  ;  hence 
Fries,  the  great  Swedish  botanist,  some  time  since  removed  the  plant  to 
the  Lepista  section  of  Paxillus,  under  the  name  of  Pasillns  personatus 
whilst  Cooke,  in  his  handbook,  following  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith,  elevates  Lepista  to  a  genus  (on  account  of  its 
white  spores,  as  contrasted  with  the  red  spores  of  Paxillus)  and  de. 
scribes  one  plant  under  the  name  of  Lepista  personata.  Agaricus 
personatus  is  closely  allied  to  A.  gambosus,  and  the  recipes  for  cooking 
the  latter  apply  to  the  former,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  gather 
the  specimens  in  dry  weather,  and  when  not  soddened  with  moisture 
Edible  Boletus  (Boletus  edulis).— This  ia  one  of  the  safest  and 
moat  delicious,  and  at  the  same  time  most  abundant  and  long-con. 
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tinning,  of  the  British  edible  fungi.  The  first  crop  may  be  gathered 
Boon  after  the  rains  of  early  sammer,  and  the  growth  continues  till 
the  frosts  of  winter  have  fairly  set  in.  There  are  about  three  dozen 
species  of  Boletus  in  this  country,  but  B.  edulis  materially  differs 


Lilac-stemmed  Mushroom  (Agaricus  (Trictioloma)  personatns). 

from  all  its  allies  ;  it  is  probable  that  most  Boleti  are  either  edible  or 
harmless,  but  tnch  species  as  B.  edulis  and  B.  aestivalis  certainly 
stand  in  the  first  rank.  This  fungus  has  maintained  a  good  reputation 
from  time  immemorial,  and  has  been  consumed  as  a  delicacy  in  all 
countries  of  Europe  for  ages ;  not,  however,  in  this  country  ;  but, 
thanks  to  Dr.  Badhara,  Dr.  Bull,  and  others,  it  is  at  last  rapidly 
becoming  a  recognised  article  of  diet  with  us.  To  distinguish  it  from 
other  Boleti,  the  following  points  must  be  carefully  noted,  and  when 
the  fungus  is  once  known,  no  other  species  will  ever  be  mistaken  for 
it:— It  grows  in  woods;  the  cap  is  smooth  and  of  a  very  pure  and 
delicate  shaJe  of  pale  brown,  often  with  an  edge  of  a  lighter  shade, 
as  shown  in  our  illustration  ;  the  under  surface  of  the  top,   instead 


Edible  Boletus  (Boletub  elulis) 

of  being  furnished  with  gills  like  the  Mushroom,  has  a  soft,  spongy 
substance,  composed  of  innumerable  pores  or  tubes  (like  the  pipes  of 
a  miniature  organ)  ;  this  spongy  substance  is  at  first  pure  white,  then 
sulphur  coloured,  at  length  sulphury. green;  the  stem  is  stout  and  fleshy, 
pale  brown  in  colour,  and  furnished  with  an  exquisite  minute  reticu. 
lation  or  network  round  the  upper  portion  ;  the  flesh,  when  broken,  is 
snow-white,  like  crumbs  of  bread,  and  the  taste  agreeable  and  nutty. 
It  should  not  be  gathered  for  the  table  when  too  young,  when  the 
tubes  are  white,  or  when  too  old,  when  the  tubes  are  green  and  the 
plant  flabby  ;  neither  should  specimens  be  used  that  are  mildewed  or 
soddened  with  rain.     They  are  in  the  best  condition  when  the  tubes 


are  sulphur.yellow.  B.  edulis  grows  to  a  great  size,  being  often 
many  inches  across  ;  it  is  frequently  very  irregular  and  uncouth  in 
shape,  with  a  swollen  stem,  and  at  times  varies  considerably  in  the 
colour  of  its  cushioned. shaped  top,  which  at  times  will  vary  from 
delicate  fawn  to  dark  brown.  One  of  its  best  points  of  distinction 
resides  in  the  beautiful  white  network  round  the  apex  of  the  stem. 
A  good  and  simple  plan  of  cooking  ia  merely  to  remove  the  tubes  and 
stem,  and  cut  the  top  into  slices,  and  fry  with  butter,  &c.,  like  the 
common  Mushroom  ;  or  lay  the  pieces  in  a  dish,  with  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt ;  cover  the  dish  closely,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour.  A  few 
species  of  Boleti  are  either  highly  coloured,  acrid  when  raw,  or  change 
to  bright  blue  when  cut  or  broken.  Such  as  these,  and  all  having 
the  tube  surface  red,  should  be  discarded. 

Chantarelle  (Cantharellus  cibarius).  —  This  grows  some, 
times  sporadically,  sometimes  in  circles  or  segments  of  a  circle,  and 
may  be  found  from  June  to  October.  At  first  it  assumes  the  shape  of 
a  minute  cone  ;  next,  in  consequence  of  the  roUing-in  of  the  margin, 
the  pileus  is  almost  spherical,  but  as  this  unfolds  it  becomes  hemi. 
spherical,  then  flat,  and  at  length  irregular  and  depressed.  When 
young  its  stalk  is  tough,  white,  and  solid;  but  as  it  grows  this 
becomes  hollow  and  presently  changes  to  yellow  ;  tapering  below,  it 
is  effused  into  the  substance  of  the  pileus,  which  is  of  the  same 
colour  with  it.  The  pileus  is  lobed,  and  irregular  in  shape ;  its 
margin  at  first  deeply  involute,  afterwards  when  expanded,  wavy. 
The  veins  or  plaits  are  thick,  sub-distant,  much  sinuated,  running 
some  way  down  the  stalk.     The  flesh  is  white,  fibrous,  dense,  "  having 


The  Chantarelle  (Cantharellus  cibarius). 

the  odour  of  Apriootj  "  (Purton)  or  of  "  Plums  "  (Vitt.).  The  colour 
yellow,  like  that  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  is  deeper  on  the  under  surface  ; 
when  raw  it  has  the  pungent  taste  of  pepper ;  the  spores,  which  are 
elliptic,  are  of  a  pallid  ochre  colour  (Vitt.).  "  This  fungus,"  observes 
Vittadini,  "  being  rather  dry  and  tough  by  nature,  requires  a  con. 
siderable  quantity  of  fluid  sauce  to  cook  it  properly."  "  The  common 
people  in  Italy,"  says  Dr.  Badham,  "  dry  or  pickle,  or  keep  it  in  oil 
for  winter  use.  Perhaps  the  best  ways  of  dressing  the  Chantarelle 
are  to  stew  or  mince  it  by  itself,  or  to  combine  it  with  meat  or  with 
other  funguses.  It  requires  to  be  gently  stewed  and  a  long  time  to 
make  it  tender ;  but  by  soaking  it  in  milk  the  night  before,  leas 
cooking  will  be  requisite." 

Orange-Milk  Mushroom  (Laotarins  deliciosus). — There  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  this  fungus.  It  is  the  only  one  which  has 
orange-red  milk,  and  which  turns  green  when  bruised.  These  pro- 
perties distinguish  it  at  once  from  Lactarius  torminosus  or  "  necator," 
the  only  fungus  which  in  any  way  resembles  it.  This  acrid  fungus 
(Lactarius  torminosus)  ia  somewhat  similar  in  shape  and  size,  and  is 
also  zoned  ;  but  the  involute  edges  of  the  pileus  are  bearded  with 
close  hairs.  It  is  of  a  much  paler  colour,  and  with  gills  of  a  dirty 
white.  The  milk,  also,  is  white,  acrid,  and  unchangeable  in  colour. 
The  Orange-Milk  Agaric  chiefly  affects  the  Scotch  Fir-tree,  and  is 
generally  to  be  found  beneath  the  drip  of  the  branches  around  the 
tree.  It  is  also  found  in  hedgerows  occasionally,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  plantations  of  Scotch  Fir  or  Larch.  Pileus  smooth,  fleshy,  um. 
bilicate,  of  a  dull  rufous  orange,  turning  pallid  from  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  but  zoned  with  concentric  circles  of  a  brighter  hue  ; 
margin  smooth,  at  first  involute,  and  then  becoming  expanded  ;  from 
3  in.  to  5  in.  across.     Flesh  firm,  full  of  orange-red  milk,  which  turns 
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green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  as  does  any  part  of  the  plant  when 
bruised.  fiilU  deourrent,  narrow,  each  dividing  into  two,  three 
several  times  from  the  stem  to  the  edge  of  the  pileas  j  of  a  dull 
yellow  by  reflected  light,  but  being  translucent,  the  red  milk  shines 
brightly  through  them.  Stem  from  1  in.  to  3  in.  high,  slightly  bent 
and  tapering  downwards  ;  solid,  becoming  more  or  less  hollow  with 
age;  short  hairs  at  the  base  ;  sometimes  pitted  (scrobioulate).  The 
rich  gravy  it  produces  is  its  chief  characteristic,  and  hence  it  com- 
mends itself  to  make  a  rich  gravy  sauce,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  soups. 


Orange-milk  Mushroom  {Lactarius  deliciosus) . 

It  requires  delicate  cooking,  for,  though  fleshy,  it  becomes  tough  if 
kept  on  the  fire  till  the  j  nice  is  exuded.  Baking  is  perhaps  the  best 
process  for  this  Agaric  to  pass  through.  It  should  be  dressed  when 
fresh  and  pulpy.  It  may  be  fried  in  slices,  properly  seasoned  with 
butter,  or  bacon  and  gravy ;  and  served  up  hot  with  sippets  of 
toast. 

Maned  Agaric  (Copriuua  comatus). — This  very  elegant  Agaric 
has  also  been  called  Agaricns  cylindricus,  SchceEE ;  A.  typhoides. 
Bull;  A.  fimetarius.  Bolt.  It  is  common  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  on  road-sides,  pastures,  and  waste  places.  It  is 
extremely  variable  in  size.  Its  general  appearance  is  so  distinct  and 
striking,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  any   other  Agaric. 


Maned  Agaric  (Ooprinus  comatus). 

Pileua  cylindrical,  obtuse,  campauulate,  fleshy  in  the  centre,  but  very 
thin  towards  the  margin.  The  external  surface  is  soon  torn  up  into 
fleecy  scales,  with  the  exception  of  a  cap  at  the  top.  Gills  free, 
linear,  and  crowded,  quite  white  when  young,  becoming  rose-coloured. 
Stem  of  a  pure  white,  4  in.  or  5  in.  high,  contracting  at  the  top,  and 
bulbous  at  the  base,  hollow,  fibrillose,  stuffed  with  a  light  cottony 
web.    The  bulb  is  solid  and  rooting,  the  ring  moveable.  The  best  and 


simplest  method  of  cooking  it  is  to  broil  and  serve  on  toast  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  may  bo  added  also  with  great  advantage  to  steaks 
and  made-dishea,  to  give  flavour  and  gravy. 

Vegetable  Beefsteak  (Fistulina  hepatica). — Although  the 
popular  name  of  "  liver-fungus  "  corresponds  very  well  with  the 
scientific  name  of  this  species,  yet  we  consider  the  name  of  "  Vege- 
table Beefsteak"  (aptly  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford)  so 
very  much  better,  both  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  fungus  itself  and 
its  taste,  too,  that  we  prefer  to  keep  it  here  aa  its  popular  name.  The 
taste  is  exceedingly  like  beefsteak  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  a 
well-grown  specimen  more  resembles  a  great  tongue  than  either  a 
lump  of  liver  or  steak  j  hence  it  is  known  in  Italy  as  "  Lingua  quer- 
cina"  or  "  Lingua  di  Castagna,"  and  in  France,  "  Laague-de-bo3uf." 
This  fungus,  which  resembles  a  great  red  tongue  protuding  from 
tree-stems,  when  once  known  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
species.  It  generally  confines  itself  to  old  (and  often  prostrate)  Oaks; 
but  in  Epping  Forest  it  ia  not  uncommon  on  the  Beech.  We  have 
alao  seen  it  more  than  once  on  the  Ash  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  on 
the  Chestnut,  Walnut,  Willow,  and  other  trees.  We  have  tasted  it 
from  various  habitats,  but  have  never  been  able  to  detect  the  least 
difference  in  the  flavour.  Although  such  a  large  fungus,  its  growth 
is  very  rapid,  soon  appearing  and  again  disappearing,  on  ancient 
trunks  in  the  autumn.  When  cut,  broken,  or  bruised,  it  distils  a 
copious  red  juice  like  beef  gravy.  "  When  grilled,"  says  Dr.  Badham, 
"  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  broiled  meat ;  "  and  Berkeley 
describes  it  as  "  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever  ate,  when  prepared  by 
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Vegetable  Beefsteak  (ristuUna  hepatica). 

a  skilful  cook."  There  is  a  very  slightly  acid  flavour  in  the  fungus 
when  cooked,  which  adds  considerable  piquancy  jto  the  dish ;  it  is 
extremely  tender,  succulent,  and  juicy.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
gathered  when  quite  young,  fresh,  and  clean,  and  at  once  prepared 
for  the  table  in  the  following  manner :— Wash  and  dry,  and  cut  into 
quarter-inch  slices  half-an-inch  wide,  soak  in  scalding  water  for  five 
minutes,  and  stew  with  butter  and  herbs  ;  yolk  of  egg  may  then  be 
added,  and  serve  hot ;  or  simply  stew  with  a  good  steak,  adding  a 
Bcallion  and  Paraley,  salt,  and  pepper.  For  Fistulina  ketchup,  slice 
and  macerate  with  salt,  and,  says  Mra.  Hussey,  serve  "  with  a  little 
lemon  juice  and  minced  Shallots,  with  a  broiled  rumpsteak." 

Fairy-ring  Champignon  (Marasmiiis  oreades). — Champignon 
is  a  name  applied  in  France  to  edible  fungi  in  general,  or,  if  specific, 
ally,  it  indicates  more  especially  the  common  Mushroom.  The  sub. 
ject  of  our  illustration  is  an  early  species,  seldom  produced  in  any 
quantity  late  in  the  season.  When  of  a  good  size,  and  quickly  grown, 
it  ia  perhaps  the  best  of  all  Agarics.  It  is  so  common  in  some  dis. 
triots,  that  bushels  of  it  may  be  gathered  in  a  day,  and  even  on  our 
lawns  it  ia  by  no  meana  uncommon,  where,  as  well  as  in  old  pastures, 
it  generally  appears  in  broad,  brown  patches,  either  circular  or  form, 
ing  portions  of  a  circle.  M.  urens,  the  only  species  with  whioh  it  can 
be  confounded,  the  most  acrid  of  all  allied  funguses,  usually  grows 
in  woods,  though  sometimes  in  the  fairy-ring.  However,  its  flat  top 
and  narrow  crowded  gills  cause  it  to  be  readily  distinguished  anywhere. 
Pileua  smooth,  fleshy,  convex,  subumbonate,  generally  more  or  less 
compressed,  tough,  coriaceous,  elastic,  wrinkled  ;  when  water-soaked, 
brown  ;  when  dry,  of  a  buff    or  green   colour,  the   umbo  often  re- 
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maining  red-browa,  as  if  scorched  ;  gilla  free,  distant,  ventricose,  of 
the  same  tint  as  the  pilens,  but  paler  ;  stem  equal,  solid,  twisted, 
very  tough  and  fibrous,  of  a  pale  silky.white  colour.  When  out  in 
small  pieces  and  seasoned,  it  makes  an  excellent  addition  to  stews, 
hashes,  or  fried  meats,  but  it  should  only  be  added  a  few  minutes 


Fairy-ring  Champignon  (Marasmius  orcades). 

before  serving,  as  the  aroma  is  dissipated   by  over  cooking.     It  is 
the  Mushroom  used  in  the  French  a  la  mode  beet  shops  in  London. 

Hedgehog  (or  Spine-bearing)  Muehroom  (Hydnum  re- 
panduni). — There  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  this  Mushroom ; 
when  once  seen  it  is  always  to  be  remembered.  Its  awl-shaped  spines 
are  crowded  beneath  the  pilens  ;  its  size  and  colour  are  most  marked  ; 
it  closely  resembles  a  lightly.baked  cracknel  biscuit  in  colour. 
"  This  fungus,"  says  Badhani,  "  occurs  principally  in  woods,  and 
especially  in  those  of  Pine  and  Oak  j  sometimes  solitary,  but  more 
frequently  in  company  and  in  rings."  Pilens  smooth,  irregular  in 
shape,  depressed  in  centre,  more  or  less  lobed,  and  generally  placed 


qq 

The  Hedgehog  (or  Spme  bearing)  Mnshroom  (Hydnum  repandum). 

irregularly  on  the  stem  (eccentric)  ;  of  a  pale  buff  or  cinnamon 
colour  ;  from  2  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter.  Flesh  firm  and  white  ;  when 
bruised  it  turns  slightly  brown.  Spines  crowded,  awl-shaped,  slant- 
ing, soft,  and  brittle,  varying  in  size  and  length,  and  of  a  faint  ein. 
namon  tint.  Stem  white,  short,  solid,  crooked,  and  often  lateral. 
When  well  stewed  it  is  an  excellent  dish,  with  a  slight  flavour  of 
oysterj.  Cut  the  Mushrooms  in  pieces  and  steep  them  for  twenty 
minutes  in  warm  water ;  then  place  them  in  a  pan  with  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  and  Parsley  ;  add  beef  or  other  gravy,  and  simmer  for 
an  hour. 


Giant  Pufif-Ball  (Ijycoperdon  giganteum). — Dr.  Bull,  of  Here, 
ford,  states  that  the  Puff. Balls  are  edible  when  young ;  and  we 
consider  the  Giant  PufE.Ball  to  have  a  great  pre. eminence  over  all 
the  others.  It  may  be  at  once  known  by  its  great  size,  commonly 
mesisuring  1  ft.  in  diameter,  its  snow. white  colour,  and  its  texture 
like  the  finest  white  kid  leather,  with  the  skin  frequently  breaking 
into  minute  arese.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  common  in 
rich  pastures,  gardens,  and  orchards,  usually  irregularly  scattered, 
but  occasionally  growing  in  enormous  fairy.rings.  When  the  interior 
of  the  Puff.Ball  is  perfectly  white  and  firm,  it  is  fit  for  the  table. 
We  consider  the  allied  species  not  worth  experimenting  upon.  It 
generally  happens  that  a  single  good-sized  Puff.Ball  is  far  too  large 
for  a  single  day's  consumption.  Should  the  plant,  therefore,  be 
found  growing  in  a  garden  or  any  similarly  convenient  place,  the 
better  plan  ia  to  cut  a  few  slices  off  the  living  plant,  and  let  the  bulk 
remain  growing.  By  these  means,  as  Vittadini  says,  one  may  have  a 
//■(HiH'd  everyday  in  the  week.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  stating 
that  no  French  omelette  is  half  so  good  in  richness  and  delicacy  of 


Giant  Puil-Ball  (Lycoperdon  gigant«um), 

flavour  as  the  Puff.Ball  omelette.  Dr.  Curtis,  of  South  Carolina, 
calls  it  the  "South  Down"  of  Mushrooms,  and  says,  "it  has  a 
delicacy  of  flavour  superior  to  any  omelette  ever  eaten."  Cut  slices 
a  qnaiter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  try  with  butter;  then  spread  over 
them  Raspberry  jam  or  Jelly,  or  any  similar  sweet,  and  serve  hot. 
For  fritters,  cut  slices  half-an.inch  thick;  dip  in  yolk  of  egg;  sprinkle 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  herbs ;  fry  in  fresh  butter,  and  serve 
hot.  The  Giant  Puff.Ball  is  one  of  the  lightest,  most  digestible,  and 
delicious  of  all  fungi. 

Viscid  White  Mushroom  (Hygrophorus  virgineus). —  This 
species,  exquisite  in  form  and  flavour,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  orna- 
ments of  our  lawns,  downs,  and  short  pastures  at  the  fall  of  the 
year.    In  these  situations  it  may  be  found  in  every  part  ot  the 


Viscid  White  Mashroom  (Bygrophorns  rirgiteai). 

kingdom.  It  is  essentially  waxy,  and  feels  and  looks  precisely  as  it 
made  of  the  purest  virgin  wax.  The  stem  is  firm,  stuffed,  and  attenu- 
ated, and  gills  singularly  distant  from  each  other ;  it  changes 
colour  a  little  when  getting  old,  at  which  time  it  is  unfit  for  culinary 
purposes.  A  batch  of  fresh  specimens,  broiled  or  stewed  with  taste 
and  care,  will  prove  agreeable,  succulent,  and  flavorous  eating,  and 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  when  other  species  are  not  forthcoming. 
Several  allied  species  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  esculent,  notably 
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H.  nivens  j  and  report  epeaka  favourably  of  H.  psittacinu3 — a  highly 
ornamental  yellow  species,  with  a  green  stem,  sometimes  common 
enough  in  rich  pastures  (and  said  to  be  very  suspicions).  Pileua 
fleshy,  convexo.plane,  obtuse,  moist,  at  length  areolato.rimoae  ;  stem 
staffed,  firm,  short,  attenuated  at  the  base  ;  gills  deourrent,  distant, 
rather  thick. 

Hygroph.orus  pratensis  is  very  common  on  downs  and 
short  pastures.  Pilena  tawny  or  deep  buff,  sometimes  nearly  white. 
Probably  esculent.     Pileus  oonvexo-plane,    then   turbinate,   smooth. 


Hygrophorus  pratensis. 

moist;  disk  compact,  gibbons;  margin  thin;  stem  stuffed,  even, 
attennated  downwards ;  gills  deeply  decnrrent,  arcuate,  thick, 
distant. 

Morel  (Morchella  esoulenta). — This,  on  account  of  its  nutritive 
qualities,  its  fine  aroma,  and  its  delicacy  of  flavour,  is  entitled  to 
rank  high  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  grows  wild  in  woods,  chiefly  Pite 
woods,  preferring  a  sandy  soil.     Morels  may  be  quickly  and  satisfac- 


The  Morel  (Morchella  esoulenta). 

torily  dried  without  losing  any  of  their  aroma  ;  the  plan  adopted  is 
to  attach  them  by  their  stalks  to  a  string,  and  hang  them  up  in  some 
airy  place.  In  this  way  they  may  be  preserved  until  the  new  crop 
makes  its  appearance. 

Mushroom  Ketchup. — Place  Agarics  of  as  large  a  size  as  you 
can  procure  (not  worm  eaten) ,  layer  by  layer  in  a  deep  pan,  sprinkling 
each  layer  as  it  is  put  in  with  a  little  salt ;  the  next  day  stir  them 
up  several  times  so  as  to  mash  and  extract  their  juice.  On  the  third 
day  strain  off  the  liquor,  measure,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
to  every  pint  of  the  liquor  add  J  oz.  of  black  pepper,  i  oz.  of  braised 
Ginger  root,  a  blade  of  Mace,  a  Clove  or  two,  and  a  teaspoonf  nl  of 
Mustard  seed ;  boil  again  for  half  an  hour,  put  in  two  or  three  Bay 
leaves,  and  set  aside  till  quite  cold ;  pass  through  a  strainer  and 
bottle,  cork  well,  and  dip  the  ends  in  resin.  A  very  little  Chili 
vinegar  is  an  improvement,  and  some  add  a  glass  of  port  wine  or  a 
glass  of  strong  ale  to  every  bottle.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
spice  is  not  added  so  abundantly  as  to  overpower  the  true  flavour  of 
the  Mushrooms. 


The  Vine  in  London.— We  noticed  lately  a  handsome  wreath  of  Yino  foliage 
around  the  inside  of  a  window  near  Portland  Place.  The  plant  grew  in  a  pot, 
and  the  leaves  had  assumed  their  rich  autumn  hues. 


SOME   TEACHINGS   OF  THE    PAST  AND    PEESBNT 

.  SEASONS. 
"Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  been  wonderfully  fine  this  year,  even 
Cauliflowers,  which  in  some  soils  are  often  very  inferior.  Throughout 
August  and  September  they  have  been  this  year  exceptionally  good. 
This  is  due  to  the  abundant  rains  and  the  cool  atmosphere  which 
generally  accompanies  such  weather.  In  many  gardens  last  year  at 
this  time  everything  in  the  way  of  vegetables  had  been  so  stunted 
and  dwarfed  by  drought,  that  the  supply  of  Cabbages  even  had 
fallen  off.  The  chief  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of  this  contrast 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  good  vegetables  in  a  dry  season 
without  some  better  means  of  obtaining  and  supplying  moisture  than 
are  commonly  met  with  at  present.  No  doubt  better  cultivation, 
greater  depth  of  soil,  and  a  more  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface 
with  hoe  and  fork  will  do  much  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  severe 
drought ;  but  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  water 
for  irrigating  purposes,  better  crops  would  certainly  be  obtained. 
Wherever  there  is  a  pond  on  a  higher  level,  a  pipe  laid  from  it 
through  the  gardens  would  give  not  only  a  good  supply  of  water,  but 
also  the  necessary  pressure  for  its  distribution;  and  in  such  cases 
the  outlay,  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  derived,  would  be  so  small, 
that  scarcely  any  valid  excuse  can  be  urged  for  not  adopting  it.  A 
small  hydraulic  ram  by  the  side  of  a  running  stream  or  river,  where 
the  necessary  weight  of  water  could  be  dammed  up,  and  where  the 
waste  water  could  get  away  on  a  lower  level,  would  insure  an  ample 
supply.  By  these  and  similar  means  the  water  that  now  finds  its 
way  through  the  drains  and  watercourses  to  the  rivers,  and  finally  to 
the  sea,  might  be  arrested  in  its  course  and  passed  through  the 
parched  soil  again  and  again.  And  not  only  is  this  feasible,  but  it 
would  also  pay  ;  in  fact,  it  never  does  pay  to  do  things  grudgingly, 
or  half -do  them ;  and  a  good  supply  of  water  and  a  ready  means  of 
applying  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  essentials  in  gardening,  not  only 
in  one  department,  but  in  all.  Fruit  trees,  especially  wall  trees,  do 
not  get  half  enough  water  in  a  dry  season.  I  know  a  case  in  point 
that  often  comes  under  my  own  observation.  In  the  garden  I  am 
referring  to  there  are  two  walls  covered  with  Peach  trees.  One  is 
within  a  few  yards  of  a  supply  of  water,  and  the  other  some  distance 
off.  In  the  one  case  it  was  possible  during  the  drought  of  last 
summer  to  give  the  trees  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  water,  but  in  the 
other  it  was  not ;  and  the  result  is  the  trees  that  were  well  watered 
during  the  drought  have  carried  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  whilst,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  crop  on  the  other  wall  was  a  scanty  one. 
The  inference  I  draw  is  this,  that  a  proper  supply  of  food  during  the 
growing  season  is  of  as  much,  or  indeed  of  more,  importance  to  the 
building  up  of  wood  that  will  produce  strong  healthy  blossoms,  than 
the  question  of  its  maturation — important  though  most  fruit  growers 
admit  this  to  be.  Vegetable  physiologists  tell  us  that  plants  and 
trees  absorb  or  imbibe  their  food  either  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form ; 
and  if  a  sudden  period  of  severe  drought  sets  in,  when  the  plants 
are  in  the  midst  of  their  growth,  a  check  follows,  more  or  less 
intense  according  to  its  duration  and  severity.  The  summer  of  1876, 
or  rather  I  should  say  the  month  of  July  and  the  first  days  of  August, 
were  excellent  for  the  intensity  of  their  heat  and  drought ;  but 
where  water  could  not  be  freely  given  and  mulching  applied,  the 
growth  of  all  things  came  to  a  sudden  standstill.  Then  again,  when 
the  change  came  there  was  a  long  time  of  warm,  damp  weather, 
which  kept  everything  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement  till  long 
after  the  usual  period  for  the  leaves  to  fall.  Although  the  blossoms 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  last  spring  were  most  abundant,  it  was 
evident  to  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  things  closely,  that 
they  were  generally  small,  weakly,  and  ill-formed,  giving  clear 
evidence  of  lack  of  nutriment  at  some  period  during  their  formation ; 
and,  after  all,  what  is  termed  ripening  or  maturation  is  only  a  con. 
tinuation  of  the  building-up  process  and  of  the  growth.  If  its  early 
progress  has  been  stunted  and  starved  from  want  of  proper  and 
sufficient  nutriment,  the  whole  economy  of  the  tree  is  thrown  out 
of  gear  for  that  season  at  least.  Examining  closely  into  the  condi. 
tion  of  the  fruit  trees  generally,  there  is,  I  think,  a  good  prospect 
for  a  fair  return  next  year.  The  trees  have  had  a  favourable  time 
for  making  their  growth,  and  we  are  now  getting  bright,  breezy, 
ripening  weather,  that  will  plump  up  the  buds,  and  mellow  the 
foliage  in  a  steady,  regular  manner,  which  will  tell  its  own  tale  next 


spring. 


E.  Hobday. 


Trumpet  Creeper  (Tecomaradicans  sangnineaprsecox). — Among 
the  hardy  climbers  that  deserve  high  rank  are  the  Bignonias,  or, 
more  properly,  Tecomas.  Their  rapid  growing,  woody  stems,  bright 
foliage,  and  richly  coloured  flowers  have  acquired  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  beauty  and  practical  qualities  ;  but  their  very  vigour, 
a  good  trait  in  itself,  may  become  a  nuisance  unless  checked  and 
trained  by   systematio    pruning.      All  species  of   Teooma  possess 
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both  beaaty  and  vigour,  but  in  the  quality  of  hardiness  a  decided 
distinction  should  be  made.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  their  habits  vary  accordingly  ;  bat  my  object  at  present  is  to 
notice  only  one  variety  of  a  certain  hardy  species.  T.  radicans  is  the 
hardiest  and  best  known  of  all,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  grandiSora, 
becanse  of  its  grander  and  more  open  flowers ;  in  hardiness,  the  latter 
is  decidedly  inferior.  T.  radicans  shows  a  bright  red  colour,  and  a 
narrow,  straight  form  of  the  trnmpet-shaped  corolla,  quite  peculiar 
and  distinctive.  In  date  of  blooming  it  differs  bat  little  from  T. 
grandiflora,  and  otherwise  comports  itself  like  a  near  relative.  There 
is,  however,  a  variety  of  radicans  called  sanguinea  prcecox,  the 
superior  qualities  of  which  have  received  slight  recognition. 
Several  nurseries  in  this  country  offer  in  their  catalogues 
a  variety  of  radicans  variously  termed  sanguinea,  atrosanguinea,  and 
coccinea.  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  to  which  I  refer, 
although  our  name  comes  from  Belgium.  Garden  varieties  are  fre. 
qiiently  somewhat  mixed,  and  botanists  give  but  little  attention  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  names  of  these  minor  forms.  I  select  the  Belgian 
name  as  more  descriptive,  and  hence  much  better,  especially  as  those 
of  our  catalogues  fail  to  mark  two  distinctive  peculiaritiesof  the  climber 
in  question — namely,  that  it  excels  all  others  alike  in  early  blooming 
and  rich  colour.  While  grandiflora  and  radicans  bloom  in  August, 
sanguinea  proecox  commences  to  display  its  deep  red  flowers  early  in 
July.  This  extension  of  the  season  wherein  we  may  look  for  flowers 
on  the  various  species  of 
climbers,  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  those  wishing 
to  increase  the  number  of 
floral  effects  on  their  lawns 
at  any  given  period,  espe- 
cially when  that  period  is 
not  prolific  of  flowers,  as  is 
the  case  in  July.  The 
lover  of  plants  will  thus 
find  the  study  and  employ- 
ment of  some  p.pparently 
insigniScant  variety  pro- 
ductive  of  most  agreeable  i  e. 
salts. — Samuel  Parsons,  in 
Country  Gentleman."  [The 
early  variety  mentioned 
above  would  probably  be 
more  valuable  than  tie 
older  forms  in  onr  gardens.] 


FXi-A-TE     x:gi"v. 


Effects  of  the  Late 
September  Frosts. — 
The  shaip  frosts  which  we 
had  on  the  23rd  and  25th 
nits,  have  been  productive 
of  a  large  amount  of  dam- 
age to  tender  vegetables — 
especially  Marrows  and 
Runner  Beans.  The  first 
frost,  although  very  white, 
did    little    harm,   but    the 

latter  one  succeeding  a  very  warm,  sunny  day,  literally  destroyed 
the  Runner  Beans  in  all  directions,  and  cut  short  their  productiveness 
tor  the  rest  of  the  season  ;  although  they  were  so  full  of  growth 
and  fruit  that  market  gardeners  were  looking  forward  to  several 
farther  good  pickings.  Marrows  also  were  injured  beyond  recovery, 
many  good  fruit  fit  to  out  having  been  spoiled.  Here,  among  ten. 
der  flowers,  Balsams  have  suffered  most,  although  not  killed,  and  it  is 
probable  with  a  continuance  of  mild  weather  they  will  still  mature 
seed.  Curiously  enough  such  tender  plants  as  Tropaeolams  are 
scarcely  injured,  and  Marigolds  are  also  but  little  touched.  The 
African  and  dwarf  French  kinds  are  a  blaze  of  bloom,  and  show  how 
very  effective  they  are  as  autumn  border  plants.  Full  grown 
plants  of  the  dwarf  section  are  about  12  in.  iu  height,  from  18  in. 
to  20  in.  in  diameter,  and  literally  covered  with  large  double  flowers 
of  various  hues  and  markings.  Tomatoes  on  walls  and  fences  are 
but  slightly  injured  by  frost,  but  they  are  showing  here  and  there 
evidences  of  the  same  disease  that  effects  the  Potato  :  the  best 
remedy  for  which  is  planting  out  good  strong  plants  as  early  as  it 
is  safe  to  do  in  the  spring. — A.  D.,  Bedfont. 


Clethra  alnifolia. — This  sweet  and  graceful  shrub  is  most  valuable  for 
tiowering  now,  when  floweiiDg  shrubs  are  so  rare.  It  is  a  shrub  that  inhabits 
moist  places  in  North  America,  is  quite  hardy,  and  too  seldon  seen  in  our 
gardens. 


RIGID-LBAYBD  YUCCA. 
(r.  treculeaua). 
We  have  treated  so  fully  of  Yuccas  in  previous  numbers  of 
The  Gaeden,  that  only  the  very  remarkable  merit  of  this  fine, 
hardy  species  can  justify  our  illustrating  it.  As  regards  habit, 
apart  from  the  flowers,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  stately 
hardy  plant  introduced  to  our  gardens  for  many  years.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  specimen,  which  for  several  years  has 
grown  in  the  little  square  garden  in  the  Eoyal  Exotic  Nursery 
at  Chelsea,  will  probably  heartily  agree  with  the  above  esti- 
mate of  this  plant.  It  was  discovered  and  collected  by  Mr. 
Trecul,  who  travelled  in  Texas  during  the  years  1848  and 
1849,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Government.  It  was 
introduced  by  this  traveller  into  French  gardens,  and  M. 
Carriere  briefly  described  it  iu  the  "  Revue  Horticole,"  naming 
it  after  its  discoverer;  but  at  that  date — 1858 — its  flowers 
were  unknown.  Its  foliage,  however,  is  so  handsome  that  M. 
Oarriere  was  quite  justified  in  giving  it  a  name  without  wait- 
ing for  it  to  produce  flowers.  Writing  at  that  time  he  says  : 
— "  If  not  the  handsomest  of   the  genus,  it  has  at  least  no 

rival  among  the  stem- 
less  species."  It  has 
proved  to  be  not  a  stem- 
less  species,  but  one  of 
the  tallest  of  the  genus. 
In  1859  it  flowered  in 
the  open  air  at  Charen- 
ton,  in  France,  where  it 
proved  perfectly  hardy. 
Vigorous  young  plants 
bore  rigid  leaves  between 
4  ft.  and  5  ft.  long,  and 
the  inflorescence  of  the 
plant  figured  was  about 
4  ft.  long  ;  but  it  had 
previously  been  impoi-ted 
into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Wilson  Saunders,  with 
whom  it  flowered  at  Rei- 
gate  in  1860.  The  late 
Sir  William  Hooker,  not 
being  aware  of  M.  Car- 
riere's  publication  of  the 
species,  gave  it  the  name 
of  Yucca  canaliculata,  in 
allusion  to  the  deeply 
channelled  leaves  ;  but 
this  character  is  not  so 
pronounced  in  older  cul- 
tivated plants,  though 
Dr.  Englemann  gives  it, 
in  his  notes  on  the  genus,  as  common  to  the  wild  specimens. 
I  may  say  here  that  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Engelmann's  notes 
for  the  bulk  of  what  follows.  Trunk  tall,  branching ;  leaves 
very  long  and  very  rigid,  deeply  concave-channelled,  margin 
tinged  with  brown  or  reddish-brown,  minutely  toothed  or 
entire,  at  length  slightly  fllamentose,spiny-pointed,rough  on  the 
under  surface  ;  panicle  very  dense,  and  nearly  sessile,  the  lower 
bracts  large,  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceplate,  furnished  with  sharp, 
woody  points,  whitish  in  the  wild  specimens,  the  upper  ones 
white.  In  its  native  country  this  species  has  a  trunk  6  ft.  to 
15  ft.  high,  or  sometimes  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  in 
diameter,  terminating  in  several  branches,  each  one  bearing  a 
crown  of  long,  rigid  leaves,  and  often  a  panicle  (2  ft.  to  4  ft. 
long)  of  something  like  5U0  flowers.  Leaves  longer  than  iu 
any  other  species,  2i  ft.  to  4 J  ft.  long,  2  in.  to  3|  in.  wide  when 
flattened  out,  deeply  channelled,  and  quite  semi-circular  in 
section.  The  short  peduncle  or  scape  of  the  inflorescence  is 
1  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  bracts  very  large  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  wild  specimens,  being  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and 
1  in.  to  3  in.  wide,  and  always  white  or  whitish.  The  flowers 
vary  from  2  in.  to  over  4  in.  in  expansion,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  taper-pointed  segments.  The  fruit  is  a  pulpy  cylindric,  or 
rather  indistinctly  six-sided,  somewhat  sulcate  and  three-lobed, 


Rigid-leaved  Yucca  (Y.  Treculeana). 
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strongly-beaked  berry,  3  ia.  to  4  in.  long,  and  about  1  in.  thick. 
It  is  of  a  bitter-sweetish  taste,  and  much  relished  by  the 
Indians,  who  prepare  it  by  roasting  and  removing  the  acrid 
rind.  Judging  from  the  descriptions  of  it,  both  in  a  living  and 
dried  state,  and  what  I  have  seen  of  young  plants,  there  is  no 
doubt  this  is  one  of  the  finest  species  of  the  genus  in  cultiva- 
tion, or,  indeed,  in  existence.  As  to  its  hardiness,  I  am  not 
able  to  say  that  it  has  been  fully  proved  ;  and  from  the  position 
of  its  native  country,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  climate  of  London,  though  it  may  withstand  our  ordinary 
winters.  Mr.  Saunders  treated  it  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and 
the  specimens  I  have  seen  in  the  open  air  were  protected 
during  the  winter.  It  is  a  native  of  Texas,  from  the  Mata- 
gorda Bay  and  the  Brazos  and  Guadaloupe  rivers,  south  and 
south  -  westward  into 
Mexico,  as  far  as  Saltillo, 
Parras,  and  Ohihuahua.on 
the  sea  beach  and  in  the 
interior,  on  the  gravelly, 
overflowed  banks  of 
streams,  and  on  the  stony 
declivities  of  their  slopes, 
flowering  in  April  and 
May.  It  has  been  col- 
lected in  the  different 
localities  named  by  Lind- 
heimer  and  Drs.  Wisli- 
zenus  and  Gregg. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Tritoma  Macowani. 
— Mr.  A.  Dean  has,  in  a 
contemporary  jonrnal, 
under  the  heading  of 
"  Tritoma "Maoowani,  criti. 
cised  the  plate  we  published 
of  this  valuable  plant, 
which  we  believe  we  were 
the  first  to  illustrate.  "  A 
recent  figure  of  the  flower," 
he  says,  "  gives  a  very  poor 
idea  of  the  size  of  its  spike 
and  its  form  and  beauty, 
as  in  the  plate  the  flower  ia 
represented  almost  as  an  in- 
verted cone,  whereas  it  is 
really  the  reverse,  and 
differs  but  slightly  from 
the  spikes  of  that  well, 
known  kind,  'Tritonia' 
Uvaria."  The  plate  in 
question,  however,  is  not  an 
untrue  representation  of 
the  plant,  which  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  shown  in 
the  figure  late  in  the  sea- 
son. When  a  new  plant 
first  flowers  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  secure  blooms  in 
the  best  state  for  illustra- 
tion. Ours  was  drawn  last 
year,  and  the  drawing  ia  a 

perfectly  faithful  representation  of  what  the  introducer  (Mr.  Green) 
sent  us.  We  felt  pleasure  in  popularising  such  a  remarkably  good 
plant,  and  did  it  much  tetter  than  new  plants  are  generally  done. 


Tho  Fringed  Birlhwort  {A.  flmbiiata). 


Sandersonia  anrantiaca. — This  is  a  great  rarity  and  a  vory  desirable 
plant.  It  is  easily  grown,  but  wants  attention.  When  in  a  dormant  atate  it 
ought  to  be  kept  beneath  a  greenhouse  shelf,  and  water  must  be  carefully 
withheld. — Max  LEiCHiLiif. 

Mignonette  the  Year  Round.— In  order  to  get  a  constant  supply  of  Mig- 
nonette, seeds  should  be  sown  at  least  three  times  in  the  year — early  in  spring 
for  a  summer  bloom,  at  Midsummer  for  an  autumn  and  early  winter  cutting, 
and  early  in  September,  in  pots,  for  a  supply  early  in  spring  j  of  course  the 
latter  must  be  grown  in  frames  or  in  a  cool  house,  but  the  value  of  a  dozen  pot- 
fuls  or  so  of  well-grown  Mignonette  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  white- 
flowered  kinds  are  the  best,  as  the  colour  is  much  more  pleasing  than  that  of 
the  red-fiowered  varieties. — D, 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

BIRTHWORTS  (A.RISTOLOOHIAS). 
TuE  genus  Aristoloohia  is  a  very  large  one,  being  represented 
by  about  200  species,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  number  come 
from  Tropical  America.  In  North  America,  Europe,  and 
India  a  few  are  found,  and  one,  A.  indica,  is  common 
to  the  latter  country  and  Australia.  Of  late  years  some 
extraordinary  species  have  been  discovered  in  Tropical 
Africa,  one  of  which  is  described  below.  Botanically  the 
genus  is  of  very  great  interest,  but  from  a  gardening  point 
of  view  (considering  its  size),  it  is  not  of  great  importance. 
Many  of  these  plants  attain  too  great  a  size  to  bo  cultivated  in 

any  but  large  houses,  and 
the  generally  dingy 
colour  of  their  flowers, 
together  with  (in  many 
instances)  their  disagree- 
able odour,  does  not  re- 
commend them  to  the 
general  horticultural 
public.  We  now  give  a 
list  of  a  few  select  species 
worthy  of  being  more 
widely  known,  with  notes 
respecting  the  particular 
requirements  of  each. 
We  have  selected  them 
from  different  sections  of 
the  genus,  so  that  any 
one  wishing  to  know 
more  of  these  peculiar 
plants  can  choose  tliem 
with  flowers  of  very  dis- 
similar forms. 

The  Virginian.  Birth.- 
wort  (Aristoloohia  serpen- 
taria). — A  perennial  herb 
with  a  short  horizontal  rhi. 
zome.  The  flowering  stems 
are  about  1  ft.  in  height; 
the  entire,  minutely. pubes- 
cent leaves  are  from  2  in. 
to  3  in.  long,  usually  ovate ; 
the  solitary  flowers  are  a 
little  less  than  1  in.  in  length, 
and  are  borne  on  rather 
long,  flexaose  stalks  ;  the 
perianth  is  tubular,  of  a 
dark  brownish. purple  colour. 
This  species,  which  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and 
whose  singular  blossoms  are 
more  or  less  buried  in  the 
loose  soil  and  dead  leaves 
near  the  root,  was  one  of 
the  first  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  yet  it  is 
very  rarely  met  with.  Ac- 
cording to  Alton's  "  Hor. 
tus  Kewensis,'*  it  was 
cultivated  as  early  as 
1632.  In  the  United  States  it  grows  in  moist  fertile  woods. 
At  one  time  it  was  of  great  repute  as  a  cure  for  the 
bites  of  venomous  serpents,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  common 
names  Snakeroot,  Viperine,  and  Colubriue,  but  in  such  cases  it  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  of  any  remedial  value.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
but  requires  a  moist  shady  position. 

Th.e  Fringed  Birthwort  (A.  fimbriata). — The  reniform  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  characterised  by  the  nerves  being  surrounded  on 
the  upper  surface  by  whitish  zones,  this  coloration  bein^  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  film  of  air  under  the  epidermis.  They  are  quite 
glabrous,  glaucous  underneath.  The  outside  of  the  perianth  is  greenish, 
interior  brown-purple  crossed  with  greenish  veins.  The  halt-climbing 
stems  grow  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  iu 
Jnly  and  August.  Being  a  native  of  Brazil,  &e.,  this  does  best  in  a 
warm  house. 

The  Broad-leaved  Birthwort  (A.  Sipho),  is  probably  in  this 
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country  [the  besb  known  of  all  the  genus.  It  has  deoiduoua,  very  large, 
glabreacent  leaves,  and  small,  yellow  and  purple-atriped  flowers.  It 
is  from  North  America,  and  in  its  wild  state  is  often  found  climbing 
to  the  tops  of  high  trees.  For  quickly  covering  unsightly  objects, 
this  is  invaluable,  and  trelliswork,  arbours,  &o.,  can  be  made  almost 
impervious  to  the  summer  rain  by  training  over  them  the  long 
branches  of  this  vigorous  climber.  From  the  syphon-shaped  flower 
it  has  received  its  Latin  name,  as  also  the  English  ones,  Pipe  Vine 
and  Dutchman's  Pipe. 

The  Snake-killing  Birthwort  (A.anguicida). — Aclimbingplant 
with  long,  slender,  twining  stems,  and  distant,  entire  leaves  on  rather 
long,  slender  petioles.  The  flowers  in  shape  are  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  European  A.  Clematitis,  and  are  borne  singly  on  peduncles 
nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves.  The  base  of  the  perianth  is  inflated, 
globose,  nearly  white,  the  rest  of  tube  funnel-shaped,  white,  netted 
and  spotted  with  brown.  The  natives  of  South  America  employ  this 
just  as  the  A.  serpentaria  is  used  in  North  America,  for  the  cure  of 
snake  bites.  Jacquin  assures  us  that  the  odour  of  the  root  has  the 
faculty  of  driving  away  serpents  when  they  approach  this  plant,  and 
that  the  juice  applied  to  the  recent  bite  of  a  serpent,  or  taken  inter, 
nally,  infallibly  cures  the  patient.  Ordinary  stove  treatment  will 
suit  this  species. 

The  Three-tailed  Birthwort  (A.tricaudata). — An  arborescent 
evergreen  shrub  with  jointed  branches  swollen  at  the  nodes.  The 
deep  green  leaves  are  acuminate,  from  5  in.  to  8  in.  long.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  August,  are  of  a  maroon. red  colour 
outsideand  very  dark  purple-brown  inside, and  (as  seen  in  the  drawing) 


Three-tailed  Birthwort  (A.  (ricaudata). 

the  lower  margin  is  split  into  three  diverging  subulate  tails,  which 
attain  a  length  of  4  in.,  and  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  outside  of  the 
perianth.  Ghiesbreght  discovered  this  plant  in  the  forest  of  Chiapas 
in  the  extreme  east  of  Mexico,  and  sent  it  to  Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent. 
It  requires  stove  temperature  and  will  flower  well  in  a  small  state. 
This  species  is  nearly  or  altogether  scentless. 

The  Bird's-head  Birthwort  (A.  ornithocephala). — A  large, 
climbing  Brazilian  shrub,  with  cordate-reniform  leaves.  The  large 
perianth  is  a  dingy  whitish-yellow,  marked  with  dark  purple  reticnla. 
tions  ;  the  inflated  tube  and  upper  lip  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
a  bird's  head,  whence  the  specific  name.  This  is  much  too  large  for 
pot  culture  ;  where  it  can  be  planted  out  in  a  warm  house,  as  it  is  in 
the  Palm-house  at  Kew,  it  will  soon  clothe  pillars  or  rafters,  and 
produce  abundantly  its  peculiar  flowers. 

The  Large-flowered  Birthwort  (A.  grandiflora).— This 
species,  figured  and  described  long  ago  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
seems  to  have  been  lost  to  English  gardens.  Until  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  an  African  species,  A.  Goldieana,  the  flower  of  this  plant 
was  often  quoted  as  next,  in  point  of  size,  to  the  gigantic  Raiflesia 
Arnold  i,  which  is  the  largest  of  known  flowers.  Like  that,  it  pos. 
Besses  a  disgusting  odour,  and  the  general  tone  of  colour,  too,  is  the 
same.  The  young  buds  are  much  bent,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
the  head  and  beak  of   a  pelican  when  that  bird  is  at  rest.     The 


expanded  limb  of  the  perianth  is  terminated  by  a  tail  sometimes 
more  than  18  in.  in  length.  Dr.  Lunan  relates  in  his  "  Flore  des 
Antilles  "  that  a  whole  herd  of  swine  were  poisoned  by  eating  the 
roots  and  young  leaves  of  this  ;3lant.  Prom  this  it  derives  its  English 
name,  Poison  Hog  meat.  Mr.  Myers  was  often  led  to  compare  the 
large,  flaccid  blossoms  ou  the  bushes  to  coloured  pocket  handkerchiefs 
laid  out  to  dry.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

The  Pale-nerved  Birthwort  (A.  lenooneura).— This  is  a  large- 
sized  climber,  with  leathery,  cordate,  glabrous  leaves,  which  are 
seven.nerved  ;  nerves  pale. coloured  on  a  deep  green  ground.  The 
dark  chocolate. purple  flowers  are  beautifully  marked  with  pale 
yellow,  and  are  produced  in  clusters  from  near  the  base  of  the  old, 
corky  trunk.  This  requires  a  warm  temperature.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  from  New  Granada  a  few  years  ago  by  Linden. 

Duchartre's  Birthwort  (A.  Duchartrei)  is  a  very  curious  and 
showy  species,  and  is  allied  to  the  last-named,  though  it  produces 
much  handsomer  flowers.  It  was  discovered  on  the  Upper  Amazons, 
in  1866,  by  M.  Wallis,  whilst  collecting  for  Linden.  It  is  a  medium, 
sized  climber,  with  a  grooved,  corky  stem,  and  slender,  annual 
branches ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  old  wood  in  short 
racemes  ;  the  perianth  extends  into  a  funnel-shaped  limb  (the  mouth 
of  which  is  2J  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter),  cream-coloured,  with  large, 
irregular,  purple  blotches.  It  will  succeed  well  as  a  pot  plant,  pro. 
vided  the  long  branches  be  trained  up  a  rafter,  and  water  be  rather 
sparingly  administered  during  the  season  of  rest. 

The  Common  Birthwort  (A.  Clematitis). — This  is  sometimes 
met  with  on  ruins,  &c.,  from  York  southwards,  but  is  not  truly  indi. 
genous  to  this  country.  It  is  a  perennial,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2J  ft. 
high ;  the  leaves  are  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  broadly  cordate, 
glaucous  beneath ;  the  small  yellow  flowers  grow  in  clusters  of  from 
four  to  eight,  from  June  to  September.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
the  wild  garden.  Philip  Miller  says  "  it  is  a  terrible  plant  for 
creeping  at  the  root  .  ,  .  therefore  it  should  be  planted  in  some 
abject  part  of  the  garden,  and  it  will  thrive  in  any  soil  and  situation." 

The  Glaucous-leaved  Birthwort  (A.  glauca)  is  a  Mediter. 
ranean  species,  which  will  succeed  in  warm,  sheltered  spots  in  the 
open  border,  though  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  treat  it  as  a  wall  or  cool- 
house  plant.  Its  glaucous  leaves  and  dark  purple  flowers  on  long, 
nearly  straight  peduncles,  render  this  a  very  distinct  species. 

The  Bev.  Hugh  Goldie's  Birthwort  (A.  Goldieana). — Two 
botanic  gardens  at  least  in  this  country  can  boast  of  possessing  this 
extraordinary  plant,  viz.,  Kew  and  Glasgow.  From  the  latter  place 
material  for  the  plate  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  was  procured. 
The  flowers  are  enormous,  the  one  figured  having  measured  26  in.  by 
11  in.  The  perianth  externally  is  greenish,  barred  and  veined  with 
maroon-red  ;  the  inside  is  reddish. brown,  marked  and  splashed  with 
orange-yellow.  It  is  named  in  honour  of  the  Kev.  Hugh  Goldie,  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society,  and  living  plants  were 
first  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  him  from  the  Old  Calabar  Kiver. 
Gustav  Mann  also  found  it  near  Sierra  Leone.  Plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  required  for  this  plant.  G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Large -flowered  Jasmine  in  Autumn. — This  is  one  of  the  moat  useful  of 
indoor  plants  at  this  season.  Its  pure  white,  sweetly-scented  flowers  are  invalu- 
able in  a  cut  state,  and  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  it  flowers  freely  if  liberally 
treated.  It  is  now  being  largely  grown  by  London  florists  for  furnishing  cut 
blooms  during  autumn  and  winter,  and  it  is  highly  valued  in  the  market. 
Plants  of  it,  which  are  best  obtained  by  means  of  layers,  grow  well  in  rich 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or  well-rotted  manure,  intermixed  with  a  few 
pieces  of  peat  to  keep  the  compost  open.— C.  S. 

Propagating  Dracsenas. — The  most  expeditious  and  surest  way  of  rooting 
the  lops  of  Drtecenafi  is  to  insert  them  in  bottles  of  water,  in  a  temperature  of 
74^.  In  this  manner  they  strike  root  in  about  ten  days,  and  failure  seems 
impossible.  Old  stems,  too,  cut  into  pieces  of  1^  in.  in  length,  and  inserted  in 
pots  of  Boandy  soil,  soon  make  shoots  and  form  roots,  if  plunged  in  a  strong 
bottom  heat.  They  should  be  potted  singly  before  the  roots  of  the  different 
cuttings  have  had  time  to  come  in  contact,  or  injury  on  division  would  be 
inevitable.— W.  W.  H. 

Three  Good  Begonias.— The  most  perfect  white-flowered  Begonia  yet  raised 
is  now  in  good  condition  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Even  small 
plants  of  it  in  4  in.  pots  bear  numerous  spikes  of  pearly-whlte  blossoms,  above 
a  mass  of  stiff-green  foliage  resembling  that  of  B.  Veitohi.  It  is  appropriately 
named  Queen  of  the  Whites,  In  Messrs  Lee*s  nursery,  at  Hammersmith,  are 
two  coloured  kinds  well  worth  notice,  viz.,  B.  Boltoni,  a  brilhant  crimson- 
flowered  kind  of  good  substance ;  and  B.  Dodwelli,  a  rich  salmon-coloured 
variety.  These  three  kinds  are  very  distinct  and  well  deserve  a  place  among 
indoor  plants,— S. 
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THE   GARDBN-ORA,PT   OF   SHAKESPEARE. 

(CojicJucZed  from  p.    307). 
IV.— Gardening  Operations. 

A.' — Pkuning,  &c. 

(1)  Orlando.    But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prunest  a  rotten  tree, 

That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  industry. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  sc.  3. 

(2)  Gardener.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  Apriooeks, 

Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 

Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 

Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 

Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner, 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing  sprays, 

That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 

All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 

You  thus  employ' d,  I  will  go  root  away 

The  noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck 

The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

0,  what  pity  is  it, 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  hia  land 
As  we  this  garden !     We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees. 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself  : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  lived  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.    All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live. 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

Richard  II.,  act  iii ,  sc.  4. 

This  most  interesting  passage  would  almost  tempt  us  to 
say  that  Shakespeare  was  a  gardener  by  profession  ;  certainly 
no  other  passages  that  have  been  brought  to  prove  his  real 
profession  are  more  minute  than  this.  It  proves  him  to  have 
had  practical  experience  in  the  work,  and  I  think  we  may  safely 
say  that  he  was  no  mere  'prentice  hand  in  the  use  of  the 
pruning  knife. 

The  art  of  pruning  in  his  day  was  probably  exactly  like  our 
own,  as  far  as  regarded  fruit  trees  and  ordinary  garden  work, 
but  in  one  important  particular  the  pruner's  art  of  that  day 
was  a  far  more  laborious  art  than  it  is  now.  The  topiary  art 
must  have  been  the  triumph  of  pruning,  and  when  gardens 
were  full  of  castles,  monsters,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  men, 
all  cut  out  of  Box  and  Tew,  and  kept  so  exact  that  they  boasted 
of  being  the  "  living  representations "  and  "  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments" of  these  various  objects,  the  hands  and  head  of 
the  pruner  could  seldom  have  been  idle ;  the  pruning  knife  and 
scissors  must  have  been  in  constant  demand  from  the  first  day 
of  the  year  to  the  last.  The  pruner  of  that  day  was,  in  fact,  a 
sculptor,  who  carved  his  images  out  of  Box  and  Yew  instead  of 
marble,  so  that  in  an  amusing  article  in  the  "  Guardian"  for 
1713  (No.  173),  said  to  have  been  written  by  Pope,  is  a  list  of 
such  sculptured  objects  for  sale,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
"  eminent  town  gardener  had  arrived  to  such  perfection  that  he 
cuts  family  pieces  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Any  ladies 
that  please  may  have  their  own  effigies  in  Myrtle,  or  their  hus- 
bands in  Hornbeam.  He  is  a  Puritan  wag,  and  never  fails 
when  he  shows  his  garden  to  repeat  that  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
'  thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  Vine,  and  thy  children  as 
Olive  branches  about  thy  table.'  " 

B. — Manuring,  &o. 

Constable.       And  you  shall  find  his  vanities  forespent 

Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Boman  Brutus 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly, 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate. 

Henry  V.,  act  i.,  sc.  4. 

The  only  point  that  needs  notice  under  this  head  is  that  the 
word  "  manure  "  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  not  limited  to  its 
present  modern  meaning.  In  his  day  "manured  land  generally 
meant  cultured  land  in  opposition  to  wild  and  barren  land.  So 
Falstaff  uses  the  word — 

Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant,  for  the  cold  blood  he  did 
naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  sterile,  and 
bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tilled  with  excellent  endea- 
vour of  drinking  good  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that  he 
is  become  very  hot  and  valiant.     Siid  Sennj  IV.,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 


And  in  the  same  way  lago  says — 

Either  to   have  it   (a  garden)   sterile  with   idleness  or  manured   with 
industry. 

Othello,  act  i.,  sc.  3. 

Milton  and  manj'  other  writers  used  the  word  in  this  its 
original  sense  ;  and  Johnson  explains  it  "  to  caltivate  by  manual 
labour,"  according  to  its  literal  derivation.  In  one  passage 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  somewhat  in  the  modern  sense^ 

Carlisle.        The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 

Bicliard  II.,  act  iv.,  so.  1. 

But  generally  he  and  the  writers  of  that  and  the  next  cen- 
tury expressed  the  operation  more  simply  and  plainly,  as 
"covering  with  ordure,"  or  as  in  the  English  Bible,  "  I  shall 
dig  about  it  and  dung  it." 

C. — Geafting. 

(1)  Buckingham.    Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. 

KicUard  ILL,  act  iii.,  sc,  7- 

(2)  Dauphin.    0  Dien  vivant !  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, 

The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury. 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock. 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds. 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

Henry  V.,  act  iii ,  sc.  5. 

(3)  King.  His  plausive  words 

He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there  and  to  bear. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  act  i.,  sc.  2. 

(4)  Perdita.  The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 

Are_  oar  Carnations  and  streaked  Gilly vers. 
Which  some  call  Nature's  bastards  ;  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 
Polixenes.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden. 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 
Perdita.  _  _      For  I  have  heard  it  said 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  Nature. 
Polixenes.  Say  there  be  ; 

Yet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  over  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 
That  Nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock. 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 
Perdita.  So  it  is. 

Polixmes.    Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  Gillyvors, 

And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 
Perdita.  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.,  sc.  4. 
The  various  ways  of  propagating  plants  by  grafts,  cuttings, 
slips,  and  artificial  impregnation  (all  mentioned  in  the  above 
passages)  as  used  in  Shakespeare's  day,  seems  to  have  been 
exactly  like  those  of  our  own  time,  and  so  they  need  no  further 
comment. 

v.— Garden  Enemies. 

A. — Weeds. 

(1)  Hamlet.    How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seems  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Pye  on  it,  oh  fye  !     'Tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed  ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  Nature 
Possess  it  merely. 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  sc.  2. 

(2)  Titus.  Such  withered  herbs  as  these 

Are  meet  for  plucking  up. 

Titus  And/roTiicus,  act  iii.,  sc.  1. 

(3)  Yorlc.     Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  sit  at  supper. 

My  Uncle  Rivers  talked  bow  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother.    "  Ay,"  quoth  my  Uncle  Glo'stcr, 
"  Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace  ; 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fast. 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste. 

Richard  III.,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

(4)  Queen  Margaret. 

Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted  ; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden, 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 

2nd  Henry  VI.,  act  iii ,  sc.  1. 
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(5)  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring, 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers. 

Rape  of  Lucrece. 

(6)  Kiii^  Henry.    Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds 

2nd  Henry  IV.,  act  iv.,  sc.  4. 

The  weeds  of  Shakespeare  need  no  remark  ;  they  were  the 
same  as  ours  ;  and,  in  spite  of  our  improved  cultivation,  our 
fields  and  gardens  are  probably  as  full  of  weeds  as  they  were 
three  centuries  ago. 

B. — Blights,  Fkosts,  &c. 

(1)  York.  Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 

And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away. 

2nd  Henry  VI.,  act  iii.,  sc.  1. 

(2)  Montayue.    lie  is  to  himself  so  sweet  and  close. 

So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i ,  sc.  1. 

(3)  Imoyene.  Comes  in  my  father. 

And  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Cymheline,  act  i ,  sc.  iv. 

(4)  Bardolph.  The  instant  action 

Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring. 
We  see  the  appearing  buds — which  to  prove  fruit 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant  as  despair 
That  frost  will  bite  them. 

2nd  Henry  IV.,  act  i.,  sc.  o. 

(5)  Violet.  She  never  told  her  love. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek. 

Twelflh  Night,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

(0)  Proteus.         Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud, 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 
Valentine.    And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 

The  Two  ijentlemen  of  Verona,  act  i.,  sc.  1. 

(7)  Capulet.        Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 

Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  the  field. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.,  so.  5. 

(Sj  Lysimachus.  0  sir,  a  courtesy 

Which  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  gods 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar, 
And  so  afHict  our  province. 

Pericles,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

(9)  Wolsey.    This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 

Henry  VIII.,  act  iii.,  so.  2. 

(10)  No  men  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower 

But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  killed  ! 
Not  that  devoured,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame. 

Rape  of  Lucrece. 

(11)  For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there  ; 

Sap  checked  with  frost  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 

Beauty  o'ersnowed,  and  bareness  everywhere  ; 

Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was  ; 

But  flowers  distilled,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 

Lose  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 

Sonnet  v. 

With  this  beautiful  description  of  the  winter-life  of  hardy 
perennial  plants  I  may  well  close  these  papers  on  the  "  Plant-lore 
and  Garden- craft  of  Shakespeare."  They  have  stretched  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  I  at  all  anticipated  when  I  com- 
menced them,  but  this  only  shows  how  large  and  interesting 
a  subject  I  undertook,  for  I  can  truly  say  that  my  difficulty 
has  rather  been  in  the  necessity  for  condensing  than  enlarging 


my  matter,  which  I  soon  found  might  be  made  to  cover  a  much 
larger  space  than  I  have  given  to  it. 

As  the  papers  have  appeared  from  week  to  week,  I  have  had 
to  thank  many  readers  of  The  Garden  (mostly  complete 
strangers  to  myself)  for  useful  suggestions  and  inquiries  ;  and 
before  I  quite  finish  them,  and  with  the  prospect  of  giving 
them  at  some  future  time  a  more  permanent  shape,  I  would 
invite  any  further  suggestions  or  remarks,  especially  in  the 
way  of  correction  of  any  mistakes  or  omissions  that  I  may 
have  made,  and  should  feel  very  thankful  to  any  one  that  would 
kindly  do  me  this  favour. 

And  having  often  quoted  my  favourite  authority  in  garden- 
ing matters,  old  "John  Parkinson,  Apothecary,  of  London," 
I  will  again  make  use  of  him  to  help  me  to  say  my  last  words — • 
"  Herein  I  have  spent  my  time,  pains,  and  charge,  which,  if 
well  accepted,  I  shall  think  well  employed.  And  thus  I  have 
finished  this  work,  and  have  furnished  it  with  whatsoever 
could  bring  delight  to  those  that  take  pleasure  in  those 
things,  which  how  well  or  ill  done  I  must  abide  every  one's 
censure  ;  the  judicious  and  courteous  I  only  respect  ;  and  so 
Farewell."  H.  N.  Ella.C03ibe. 


A    FRUIT    CELLAR. 

Almost  yeaily  we  have  some  "  newly-discovered  "  principle  for  the 
keeping  of  fruits.  I  read  them  all  and  I  believe  what  I  please. 
While  remembering  a  fruit. room  that  I  onoe  knew,  I  will  try  to 
describe  it,  and  at  the  same  time  record  that  I  ate  fruit  from  it  in 
October  that  was  gathered  one  year  before,  and  just  as  fresh  as  that 
gathered  that  day  from  the  same  tree.  A  level  piece  of  ground, 
from  which  water  could  be  readily  drained  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.,  was 
selected.  A  spot  13  ft.  by  21  ft.  was  dug  out  4  ft.  deep,  with  per. 
pendioular  sides  ;  then  posts  7  ft.  long  of  4-by.4-in.  stuff  were  placed 
at  the  corners,  and  two  between  the  corners  on  each  of  the  longest 
sides.  The  roof  was  one-third  Pitch  Pine,  with  ventilators  in  each 
gable,  and  a  door  3  ft.  wide  at  one  end.  Studs  of  4.by-4-in.  scantling 
were  used  in  the  spaces  between  the  posts  ;  1-in.  boards  were  nailed 
on  what  would  be  the  outside  of  these  studa  before  they  were  put  in 
place.  Before  the  roof  was  put  on,  these  studs  were  boarded  on  the 
inside,  and  the  spaces  filled  (packed)  with  sawdust.  The  ridge-pole 
and  plates,  2  in.  by  4  in.,  were  then  put  on  ;  the  underside  of  the 
roof  lined  from  ridge  to  plates  with  -J--in.  boards  ;  then  sawdust  was 
filled  in,  finishing  by  putting  on  a  roof  of  l-in.  boards,  broadly 
battened  and  projecting  1  ft.  over  the  plates  and  ends.  A  floor  of 
1-in.  boards  was  laid  7  ft.  from  the  bottom,  leaving  a  trap-door  in 
the  centre,  hung  on  hinges,  with  a  pulley-rope  (to  raise  or  lower  it) 
in  the  main  room.  Double  doors  were  built  at  one  end ;  a  passage 
was  left  3  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  on  the  sides  and  rear  end  shelves  were 
made,  commencing  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  A  shelf  was  put  every 
6  in.,  of  boards  4,in.  wide,  i  in.  thick,  and  leaving  a  space  of  J-  in. 
between  each  two  boards  of  the  shelf,  and  finishing  by  a  2.in.  strip 
edgewise  on  the  front  of  each  shelf.  The  3  ft.  space  under  the 
shelves  was  left  for  storing  baskets  or  barrels  of  fruit  as  brought  in 
until  they  could  be  arranged.  Before  any  fruit  was  placed  upon  the 
shelves,  clean  white  paper  was  spread,  the  first  tier  laid,  another 
paper  over,  then  another  tier,  and  another  paper ;  no  two  fruits  of 
any  kind  touched  each  other.  I  have  said  double  doors  were  made. 
This  means  one  door  3  ft.  inside  of  the  other,  the  inner  door  having 
glass  in  it  to  light  the  room  when  looking  over  or  arranging  the 
fruit  in  cold  weather  if  necessary.  The  ventilators  in  the  apex  of 
each  end  were  arranged  to  be  opened  or  closed  by  a  pulley  cord  from 
the  outside.  The  earth  taken  from  the  cellar  was  banked  up  all 
around  the  house,  walls  being  built  to  admit  of  steps  down  to  the 
entrance.  A  thermometer  was  kept,  and  unless  carelessness  occurred 
in  opening  on  a  cold  day,  it  was  never  below  34°  nor  above  50'.  The 
cost  can  be  easily  calculated,  and  as  such  a  boose  then  kept  fruits 
as  they  should  be,  I  see  no  reason  why  such  an  one  should  not  again 
do  it. — "  American  Country  Gentleman." 


The  Phylloxera  and  Sandy  Soil.— In  Illinois  and  Missouri,  Vineyards 
located  on  sharp  gravel  or  sandy  s"ils  are  not  affected  by  this  pest ;  particu- 
larly upon  the  arenaceous  sites  along  the  Mississippi  Hiver.  Whether,  if  they 
should  come  to  overrun  this  country  as  they  have  done  Franco,  they  may  not 
also  become  naturalized  in  such  soils  remaiDS  to  bs  seen.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  they  avoid  gritty  soils.  In  California,  where  they  are  not  yet  much 
spread,  they  are  found  mostly  on  Vines  in  rich  soil  in  low  places.  Gravelly 
hill  land  seems  as  yet  entirely  exempt. 
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SCENE  IN  BKITTANT. 
KouGH  structures,  either  for  shade,  shelter,  or  rest,  might  be 
made  very  picturesque  by  a  mingled  mass  of  Ivy  and  Honey- 
suckle or  wild  Eoses,  and  would  not  detract  from  the  wildnesa 
of  spots  which  it  might  be  deemed  desirable  to  keep  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a  state  of  nature.  Such  is  one  of  the  ideas 
suggested  by  this  pretty  pastoral  scene  in  Brittany,  from  a 
painting  by  Henry  Girardet,  which  is  also  suggestive  of  the 
flowers  of  the  heath  and  of  the  rooks,  of  Ferns  and  Ivy,  and 
of  Burnet  Kose.  These  Druid  stones  also,  enormously  aged 
as  they  are  and  often  beautifully  garlanded  with  wild  flowers 
and  creepers,  remind  us  that  rock  gardens,  well  formed  of 
natural  stone,  would  be  the  most  enduring  of  all  and  the  only 
ones  that  time  could  not  destroy.  H.  N.  H. 


Eulalia  japonic  a.. — This  appears  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  and 
interesting  addition  to  the  hardy,  ornamental  perennial  Grasses  at 
present  in  cultivation.     It  is  allied  to  the  genus  Erianthns,  and   is 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

OHBRRIES    AND    PLUMS    IN    KENT. 
(pontinued  from  p.  301). 
Cherries. 
Fuller  says  in  his  "  Kentish  Worthies  "  that  "  Cherries  were 
fetched  out  of  Flanders,  and  first  planted  in  this  country  by 
King  Henry  VIII."     Probably  it  was  the  excellent  sort  known 
as  the  Flemish  Cherry  that  was  "  fetched  out  o£   Flanders," 
which  is,  as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  "  a  very  odd-looking  fruit, 
much  flattened  at  the  summit  and  base,  with  the  latter  deeply 
farrowed  and  borne  on  a  stout,  very  short  foot-stalk."  Cherries 
were  brought   to   Kent  by  the   Romans,   and  though   some 
authors  say  they  were  lost  in.  the  Saxon  period,  and  restored 
in   the  reign  of    Henry  VIII.,  this  appears  to  be  an  error. 
Kent   has   certainly  always  been    famous  for    Cherries,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  Cherry  orchard  in  full 


Scene  in  Brittany,  after  H.  Girardet. 


even  included  in  it  by  some  botanists.  It  is  of  robust  growth,  attain- 
ing 6  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height,  and  established  plants  form  clumps  16  ft. 
to  18  ft.  in  circumference.  The  flower  panicles  are  at  first  brownish, 
violet,  with  erect  branches,  and  produce  at  that  stage  but  little 
effect,  but  as  the  flowers  open,  the  branches  of  the  panicle  curve 
over  gracefully,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  is  known  as 
a  Prince  of  Wales'  Feather.  Each  of  the  individual  flowers,  which 
are  very  numerous,  has  at  its  base  a  tuft  of  long,  silky  hairs,  and 
these  contribute  greatly  to  the  feathery  lightness  of  the  whole.  It 
promises  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  Two  beautifully  variegated  forms  of 
this  plant  are  in  cultivation,  one  with  the  foliage  striped  longitudin- 
ally with  white  (in  the  style  of  the  common  Ribbon  Grass),  the  other 
with  transverse  markings,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  variegated  forms 
will  reproduce  themselves  by  means  of  seed. — William  Thompson, 
Ipswich, 


Gladiolus.  The  Bride.— This  is  a  variety  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
when  procuring  bulbs.  As  a  border  plant,  and  for  cut  flowers,  it  is  unsur- 
passed ;  it  lasts  good  for  weeks  in  a  cut  state,  and  looks  equally  as  well  as 
many  Orchids.— W.  Oshoene,  Fotn. 


blossom,  with  the  masses  of  white  clusters  covering  the  trees, 
which  look  from  a  distance  as  if  wreathed  with  snow.  Cherry 
trees  invariably  have  a  great  wealth  of  blossoms,  which  are 
exposed  to  the  proverbial  changes  and  chances  of  the  fickle 
spring  season.  They  come  into  blossom  in  Kent  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Blackthorn — from  the  6th  to  the  25th  of 
April— and  they  require  suitable  weather  at  the  time  of  fecun- 
dation; neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  nor  too  much  sun.  "_A 
cold  blow  suits  Cherry  bloom,"  say  the  rustics,  and  this  coin- 
cides with  experience,  and  the  physiology  of  the  process  of 
fecundation.  "  Moisture,"  writes  a  friend,  "  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  prolongation  of  the  pollen  tube.  If  the  sun  be  too 
powerful,  the  stigma  of  the  pistil  is  apt  to  become  scorched, 
and  the  natural  moisture  being  lost,  the  pollen  tube  is 
undeveloped;  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  pollen  grain 
be  exposed  to  wet  from  rain  just  as  it  becomes  ripe,  and  before 
it  reaches  the  stigma,  the  pollen  tube  will  be  developed  in  a 
situation  where  it  can  never  reach  its  natural  destination  in 
the  embryo  sac."    To  illustrate  this  :  the  Cherry  trees  were  in 
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full  blossom  about  the  lOth  of  April,  in  1876,  when  the  weather 
was  very  wet,  with  heavy  rain  and  snow-showers  :  the  crop  of 
Cherries  was  very  short  indeed.  In  the  previous  year  the 
blossoms  were  in  full  beauty  about  the  22nd  of  April ;  though 
the  weather  was  cold,  it  was  dry,  and  a  very  large  crop  of 
Cherries  was  grown.  Cherries  are  grown  upon  Grass  land, 
principally  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  between  Chatham 
and  Canterbury.  There  are  a  few  orchards  near  Maidstone, 
but  they  are  becoming  few  and  far  between.  The  trees  are 
planted  at  first  upon  cultivated  ground,  having  between  them 
Sops,  fruit  bushes,  or  Plums,  which  are  taken  out  after  a 
few  years,  and  Grass  seeds  sown.  The  Cherry  trees  are  set 
at  a  distance  of  from  27  ft.  to  33  ft.  apart,  which  would  give 
from  40  to  60  trees  per  asre.  In  some  cases  the  landlord  finds 
the  standard  trees,  and  the  tenant  pays  for  the  labour  and 
finds  the  bushes,  which  soon  come  into  bearing.  The  rent  of 
Cherry  orchards  is  about  £8  per  acre  upon  an  average.  Good 
managers  never  mow  Grass  under  Cherry  trees,  but  feed  it 
with  fatting  sheep,  and  manure  it  with  from  twenty  to  thirty 
loads  of  London  manure  per  acre.  Cherries  are  "worked"  on  the 
"  Gaskin  "  or  wild  Cherry  stock,  which  is  found  in  abundance 
in  the  woods.  This  wood  is  harder  than  that  of  the  "  Honey 
Red,"  and  not  so  liable  to  gum.  Pruning  is  done  tenderly  and 
carefully  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  after  that  very  little 
is  requisite.  A  large  grower  writes  : — "  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
prune  Cherry  trees  after  the  first  year  or  two." 

The  chief  sorts  cultivated  are  the  Adams'  Crown  Heart, 
the  earliest  sort,  allied  to  the  White  Heart,  according  to  Dr. 
Hogg,  but  a  better  bearer ;  the  Black  Heart,  a  very  old 
standard  Cherry  ;  the  Elton  Heart,  Black  Eagle,  also  an  early 
sort ;  May  Duke,  Turkey  Heart,  Frogmore,  Early  Bigarreau, 
Waterloo,  also  early  ;  the  Early  Purple  Gem,  Bigarreau,  a  large, 
firm  -  fleshed,  somewhat  late,  and  most  salable  Cherry ; 
Morello,  used  for  making  Cherry  brandy  ;  Kentish  and  Flemish, 
both  of  which  are  admirable  for  cooking  and  bottling,  havinn- 
a  fine  sub-acid  flavour,  and  a  brilliant  colour.  Mr.  Darwin 
remarks  upon  the  first-named  of  these  Cherries  that  "  the 
stone  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  foot-stalk  that  it  could  be  drawn 
out  of  the  flesh  ;  and  this  renders  the  fruit  well  fitted  for 
drying."  Nothing,  it  must  be  added,  can  be  more  grateful 
to  convalescent  patients  than  the  flavour  of  dried  "  Kentish  " 
Cherries.  Mr.  Webb,  in  his  paper  on  "  Fruit  Cultivation," 
remarks — "  It  is  odd  that,  although  our  great  propagators 
have  added  of  late  years  so  many  excellent  and  useful  varieties 
to  the  stock  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  yet  with  Cherries 
we  have  had  but  few  additions."  Picking  is  principally  done 
by  women,  who  mount  the  tall  ladders  with  great  agility,  and 
get  from  9d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  sieve,  containing  each  about  48  lbs. 
of  fruit.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Cherries  are  sold  upon  the 
trees  by  public  or  private  sale  in  June  and  July  to  fruit  buyers, 
who  take  all  risks  and  further  expenses  upon  themselves. 
Mr.  Webb  gives  a  table  of  prices  made  at  sales  by  auction  of 
certain  well-known  orchards.  For  instance,  he  states  that  one 
large  orchard  of  88  acres  averaged  £19  9s.  6d.  per  acre  for 
fourteen  years ;  another,  of  3  acres,  has  made  £37  4s.  per  acre 
for  thirteen  years.  From  trustworthy  information  from 
another  source  as  to  seven  typical  orchards,  it  is  shown  that 
the  fruit  growing  upon  one  of  these  realised  by  auction 
£27  14s.  per  acre  in  1874,  £24  per  acre  in  1875,  and  £41  2s. 
per  acre  in  1876;  giving  an  average  of  £30  18s.  8d.  per  acre 
for  the  three  years.  In  another  case  £43  per  acre  was  obtained 
in  1874,  £33  10s.  in  1875,  and  £32  8s.  in  1876  ;  showing  an 
average  of  £36  6s.  per  acre  for  three  years.  This,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  for  the  produce,  clear  of  all  expenses  of 
picking,  packing,  carriage,  and  commission.  The  expenses  up 
to  the  time  of  sale,  for  rent,  tithe,  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
— for  all  fruit-land  pays  an  extraordinary  tithe-charge,  varyinc 
from  6s.  to  _8s.  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  usual  charge- 
rates,  manuring,  maintenance,  pruning,  amount  to  from  £12 
to  £14  per  acre,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  value  of  the 
Grass  under  the  trees.  For  the  last  twenty-six  years  the 
average  price  made  in  London  for  Cherries  grown  in  Kent 
has  been  about  8s.  per  sieve.  Deducting  an  average  cost 
of  2s.  8d.  per  sieve  from  this  price  for  all  expenses  after  the 
fruit  is  grown,  a  balance  of  5s.  4d.  per  sieve  is  shown.  The 
highest  prices  made  for  Cherries  during  the  neriod  alluded  to 
were  in  1876,  and  the  lowest  in  1875.    And'  it  is  curious  to 


note  that,  in  spite  of  foreign  competition,  the  average  price 
per  annum  obtained  for  Kentish  Cherries  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  nearly  Is.  per  sieve  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
preceding  decade.  All  Cherries,  except  the  Flemish,  Kentish, 
and  Morello  Cherries,  which  are  used  for  tarts,  preserves,  and 
liqueurs,  are  bought  by  fruiterers  and  costermongers  for 
retailing  and  hawking  for  eating  purposes,  as  they  do  not 
make  good  jam. 

Plums  and  Damsons. — These  are  grown  more  or  less  in  all 
the  fruit-growing  districts  of  the  county.  Growers  in  East 
Kent  prefer  the  forward  Orleans,  Magnum  Bonum,  Blue 
Diamond,  Victoria,  Dauphin,  Mussel,  Early  Rivers,  and 
Washington.  Black  Plums  sell  the  best.  The  trees  are  planted 
between  Cherry  and  Apple  trees,  or  are  set  in  plantations  by  • 
themselves  with  bushes  under  them.  Greengages  grow  especi- 
ally well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rainham,  near  Sittingbourne, 
the  fruit  being  very  large  and  of  a  particularly  fine  flavour 
and  colour.  A  tradition  exists  that  £100  per  acre  has  been 
made  in  one  year  on  a  piece  of  land  near  Chatham  planted 
with  Greengages.  Plums  generally  sell  well.  The  average 
price  of  Plums  in  London  is  about  £19  per  ton.  In  1876  they 
made  from  £28  to  £32  per  ton ;  in  1871,  only  from  £12  to  £14 
per  ton.  There  is  a  famous  Damson,  known  as  the  "  Critten- 
den "  Damson,  that  has  been  planted  to  an  enormous  extent  in 
Kent  during  the  last  twenty  years.  This  is  propagated  by 
suckers,  or  "  spawns,"  which  come  up  all  round  the  trees,  and 
yield  fruit  after  their  kind  without  being  grafted,  like  the 
"  Pershore  Plum,"  which  is  general  in  Worcestershu-e.  After 
these  suckers  have  been  planted  out  for  two  years  they  begin 
to  bear.  This  kind  of  Damson  is  amazingly  prolific,  and  the 
fruit  brings  high  prices  for  jam,  bottling.  Damson  cheese,  and, 
as  some  say,  for  manufacturing  port  wine.  Plum-trees,  like 
Cherry-trees,  do  not  require  much  pruning,  and  are  inclined  to 
"  gum  "  and  decay  if  the  knife  be  too  freely  used.  It  is  merely 
necessary  to  cut  back  any  over-vigorous  growth  that  may  get 
too  much  ahead,  and  to  clear  out  wood  that  crowds  up  the  in- 
side of  the  trees.  Plum  trees  do  not  do  well  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, as  their  roots  are  so  near  the  surface  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  blown  down  by  wind. 


SEPTEMBER    AND    EARLY    OCTOBER    PEARS. 
The  following,  in  continuation  of  our  list  of  Pears  (see  p.  183),  will 
be  found  amongst  the  best  oE  their  class,  all  of  which  are  fit  for  nse 
from  about  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  October.     White 
Doyenne  (fig.  1)  ia  amongst  the  handsomest  of  PearSj  being  perfect 


Fig.  1.— White  DoyenniS. 


Fig.  2. — Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 


in  shape ;  its  skin  is  smooth,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  bright  yellow, 
suffused  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun  ;  the  fleah  ia  white  and  of 
a  vinous  flavour ;  this  Pear  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  about  a 
fortnight  after  being  fully  ripe  ;  we  have  it  both  ia  espalier  and  bush 
form  ;  for  the  latter  mode  of  training  it  ia  well  adapted,  aa  the  fruit 
being  small,  the  wind  doea  not  prove  so  injurious  to  it  aa  to  fruit  of 
larger  growth.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  (fig.  2)  ia  a  Pear  well  known 
to  most  cultivators,  but  amateura  and  cottagers  do  not  grow  it  nearly 
so  extensively  aa  they  should  do.  We  know  one  cottager  in  Suffolk 
who  pays  the  rent  of  his  cottage  two  aeaaona  out  of  three  by  the 
produce  of  a  atandard  tree  of  thia  Pear  in  hia  garden ;  it  ia  one  of 
the  sureat  of  fruiters,  and  in  quality  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  in 
a  good  frnit  room  it  will  keep  a  month  in,  usable  condition.  Beurre 
Nantaia  (fig.  3)  ia  comparatively  a  little  known  Pear ;  it  may  be 
described  as  of  real  Fear.shape,  large,  and  somewhat  uneven  in  out< 
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line,  with  a  skin  of  greenish-rasset ;  the  flavour  is  neither  rioh  nor 
unpleasant,  aomethiug  like  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water ;  its  greatest 
merit  is  the  long  time  during  which  it  continues  in  usable  condition 
after  being  fully  ripe.  On  the  Quince  stock  it  is  very  prolific. 
Flemish  Beauty  (fig.  4)  in  a  hot,  sunny  season  is  the  best  Pear  in 
cultivation,  being  large  in  size  and  excellent  in  shape,  with  a  smooth, 
shining  skin,  which,  when  fully  matured,  is  of  a  soft  yellow 
colour,  suffused  with  deep  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  melting,  and  delioiously  aromatic  in  flavour. 
It  deserves  culture  on  a  wall  of  either  southern  or  western  aspect,  in 
■which  case  it  should  be  gathered  the  moment  there  is  the  slightest 
indication  Of  maturity,  as  if  left  to  ripen  on  the  trees  it  is  soon  over, 
and  is  not  nearly  so  delicious.  Brown  Beurre  (fig.  5)  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  generally  grown,  and  in  all  respects  one  of  the  very  best 
amongst  the  many  kinds  of  Pears  which  we  possess,  being  equally 
adapted  for  walls  or  standards,  but  well  deserves  a  wall.  Beurre  de 
Amanlis  (flg.  6)  is  also  a  well-known  Pear,  but  not  cultivated  to  the 
extent  which  it  merits.  It  is  amongst  the  largest  of  Pears.  Its  skin 
ia  greeniah.russet,  changing  to  yellow  when  quite  ripe,  and  ib  has  a 
flavour  perfectly  unique  J  this  also  deserves  a  wall.     We  have  several 


THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Vineries. — Grapes  to  keep  well  should  before  this  be  quite  ripe. 
In  the  case  of  amateurs  it  will  be  frequently  necessary  to  have  some 
plants  in  the  house  that  must  of  necessity  receive  water,  but  no  more 
must  be  used  than  is  absolutely  required,  and  it  ought  to  be  given 
early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  permit  of  any  that  percolates  through 
the  pots  getting  dried  up  during  the  day.  Prom  this  time  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  where  Grapes  are  hanging,  the  usual  advice 
given  is  to  light  fires  once  or  twice  a  week  in  order  to  warm  the 
pipes  or  flues  sufficiently  to  dry  the  atmosphere  ;  but  I  have  always 
found  it  much  more  effectual  to  keep  a  very  little  warmth  on  con- 
tinuously, with  a  little  air,  top  and  bottom,also  on  continuously  day  and 
night.  Those  who  have  not  tried  it  would  be  surprised  how  little 
heat  is  needed  to  keep  up  ft  circulation  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
correct  the  effects  of  the  damp  external  air  that  is  admitted.  As  a 
further  precaution,  every  bunch  should  be  looked  over  once  every 
week  or  ten  days,  as  should  even  a  single  berry  in  the  centre  of  a 
bunch  become  mouldy  it  will  very  quickly  communicate  decay  to  the 
whole. 


Fig.  6.— Beurr^  d' Amanlis. 


Figi  7,— Bonne  d'Bz^e. 


Fig,  8. — Rousseleb  de  Rheims. 


trees  of  it  trained  obliquely  as  double  cordons  on  a  west  wall,  and 
they  never  fail  to  bear  profusely.  Bonne  d'Ezee  (fig.  7)  is  a  large, 
handsome-looking  Pear,  of  but  third-rate  quality ;  it  is  a  good  bearer 
on  either  the  Quince  or  Pear  Stock,  and,  for  market  growers,  worthy 
of  ilotice.  Rousselet  de  Rheims  (fig.  8)  is  a  very  small  but  delicious 
September  Pear ;  it  is  soon  over,  but  if  gathered  at  varying  intervals 
its  season  may  be  considerably  prolonged.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
growth  in  the  form  of  bushes  or  standards.  Other  good  kinds  of 
September  and  early  October  Pears  are  St.  Michel  Archange,  British 
Queen,  Beurre  Saperfin,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Beurre  de  Oapiaumont, 
and  Benrre  Hardy.  W.  W.  H. 


Autumn-fruiting  Strawberry, — I  have  this  season  proved  to  my  owa 
satisfaction  that  Vicomtesse  Htfricarte  de  Thury  and  Garibaldi  Strawberries 
are  synonymous.  We  are  now  picking  good  fruit  from  plants  of  this  variety 
that  were  transferred  to  the  open  ground  after  having  been  forced  in  the 
spring.  It  seems  disposed  to  fruit  as  freely  now  as  at  the  proper  Straw- 
berry season.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  pick  the  flowers  off  an  estab- 
lished plantation  at  the  proper  season,  with  ths  view  of  inducing  a  full  crop 
o£  fruit  at  this  time  of  the  year  P— W.  W.  H. 


Winter  Cucumbers. — Plants  raised  from  seeds  put  in  a  few 
weeks  back  should  be  moved  into  6  in.  or  7  in.  pots  as  they  require 
more  room  ;  they  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long 
in  the  small  pots  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown,  as  from  their  natural 
quick  growth  the  roots  soon  become  pot-bound,  after  which  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  move  freely.  They  ought  to  be  kept  close  to 
the  glass  with  a  temperature  never  less  than  from  65"  to  70°  during 
night,  and  5°  to  10°  more  by  day  according  to  the  weather.  Where 
plants  for  winter  work  have  to  be  raised  from  cuttings,  the  striking 
of  these  should  not  be  longer  delayed,  otherwise  it  does  not  allow  of 
their  acquiring  sufficient  strength  when  planted  out  before  the  short 
sunless  days  retard  their  progress.  Half  the  failures  that  occur  in  the 
case  of  Cucumbers  that  are  expected  to  bear  through  January  and 
February,  the  two  most  difficult  months — are  through  the  plants  not 
getting  sufficiently  large  and  strong  before  the  middle  of  December, 
and  by  their  being  allowed  to  bear  fruit  previous  to  that  time ;  as 
when  a  regular  supply  of  Cucumbers  is  required  through  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  no  matter  how  strong  and  vigorous  the  plants 
may  be,  no  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  set  until  near  close  upon  the 
end  of  the  year.    Some  Boil  ehoald  be  got  uuder  cover  in  which  to 
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grow  them,  so  as  to  allow  of  ita  getting  dry  and  mellow  before  it  is 
wanted.  At  this  eeagon,  much  more  than  in  the  spring  or  summer, 
it  is  essential  that  the  soil  be  of  a  good  description,  containing  plenty 
of  turfy  inbre,  as  if  at  all  of  a  heavy  nature  the  roots,  which  in  the 
dull  autumn  weather  are  produced  much  more  sparingly  than  earlier, 
will  make  little  or  no  progress. 

Frame  Cauliflowers. — A  frame  proportionate  in  size  to  the 
quantity  required  should  at  once  be  got  ready  in  which  to  plant 
Cauliflowers  for  turning  out  in  spring;  the  soil  ought  to  be  of  good 
quality,  but  not  over  rich,  as  if  too  much  manure  be  used  it  induces 
soft,  rank  growth,  a  condition  oppased  to  their  wintering  safely  ;  if 
not  of  a  moderately  light  character,  it  should  be  made  so  by  the 
addition  of  leaf-mould,  or  other  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  sand, 
or  charred  refuse,  any  of  which  will  answer  the  purpose ;  as  these 
plants  will  have  to  be  taken  up  and  planted  out  in  spring,  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  heavy  description  they  cannot  be  moved  without  breaking 
the  roots,  which  of  ten  results  in  the  formation  of  small  heads  pre- 
maturely.  If  a  little  lime  and  soot  be  also  dug  in  and  dusted  on  the 
surface  it  will  tend  to  keep  off  slugs ;  put  the  plants  in  6  in.  apart, 
give  a  gentle  watering,  and  all  but  close  the  lights  for  a  few  days 
until  they  have  begun  to  grow,  when  they  should  be  exposed  to  the 
full  air  by  keeping  the  lights  off  night  and  day  until  there  is  an 
appearance  of  bard  frost ;  a  little  such  as  we  get  during  this  and  the 
next  month  will  not  do  them  any  harm.  Cauliflowers  wintered  in 
this  way  do  best  when  near  the  glass  ;  consequently  a  shallow  frame 
is  the  most  suitable,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  filling  up  to  a 
considerable  extent  with 
soil,  which  tends  to  rot 
the  wood.  Previous  to 
being  used  for  this  and 
all  similar  purposes 
through  the  winter, 
frames  should  have  the 
glass  repaired  if  neces. 
sary  ,and  be  well  painted, 
so  as  to  exclude  drip,  as 
an  excess  of  moisture 
previous  to  a  severe 
frost  intensifies  its 
effects.  Where  hand- 
lights  or  cloches  are 
used  for  wintering  these 
plants,  a  suitable  open 
site,  away  from  trees  or 
walls,  ought  to  be  chosen 
and  prepared.  Planting 
and  after  treatment 
should  be  the  same  as  re. 
commended  for  frames. 
In  the  southern  or 
western  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  Canli. 
flowers  will  generally 
live  out  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  south  wall,  with  a  little  covering  during  hard  frost  or 
snow,  a  row  should  be  put  in  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  away  from  the  foot 
of  the  wall. 

Lettuce.— Crops  of  dwarf  Cabbage  Lettuce,  such  as  Tom  Thumb, 
now  ready,  or  coming  in  for  use,  should  be  lifted  and  planted  either 
in  frames  or  in  spaces  where  frames  can  be  put  over  them,  as  we 
sometimes  get  a  few  frosty  nights  early  in  the  autumn  that  affect 
the  leaves  so  as  to  prevent  their  keeping  well.  A  single  or  donbU 
row  of  late-sown  Lettuces  may  with  advantage  be  put  in  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall ;  the  check  which  the  plants  receive  by  moving  thus 
late  in  the  season  induces  a  harder  condition,  that  often  enables  them 
to  survive  a  severe  winter,  when  those  that  were  earlier  planted  and 
in  a  more  vigorous,  free-growing  condition,  frequently  succumb.  A 
frame  should  be  prepared  in  which  to  sow  Cos  Lettuce  for  planting 
out  in  spring.  Choose  an  open,  light  situation,  and  raise  the  frames 
well  at  the  back  so  as  to  obviate  drip,  as  success  with  this  crop 
depends  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  getting  quite  dry  before  winter, 
and  remaining  in  that  condition.  Either  a  shallow  frame  must  be 
used,  or  it  must  be  filled  up  with  soil  to  within  8  in.  or  9  in.  of  the 
glass ;  make  the  soil  quite  smooth  and  sow  broadcast,  putting  in 
enough  seed  so  that  the  plants  may  stand  2k  in.  or  3  in.  apart,  and  if 
they  come  up  closer  they  must  ultimately  be  thinned.  If  the  soil  be 
wet  a  little  old  potting  material,  or  anything  of  a  similar  nature  that 
has  been  under  cover  and  got  quite  dry,  may  with  advantage  be  laid 
on  the  surface  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  thickness  previous  to  sowing ;  the  soil 
from  below  will  very  soon  communicate  moisture  enough  to  this  to 
cause  the  seed  to  vegetate.  Put  on  the  light  immediately  the  work 
13  completed,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  bed  to  get  wet  by  rain  ;  not  so 
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much  as  a  single  shower  should  reach  it  until  the  severe  winter  frosts 
are  over  ;  keep  the  light  tilted  back  and  front  day  and  night,  except 
during  hard  weather.  From  the  care  necessary  to  be  bestowed  on 
Lettuces  treated  in  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  somewhat 
troublesome,  but  where  a  continuous  supply  is  required  daring  the 
spring  it  rarely  can  be  had  except  these  late  frame-sown  plants  are 
brought  successfully  through  the  winter. 

Endive. — Continue  to  tie  up  Endive  for  blanching  as  it  ia 
required,  but  no  more  should  be  done  at  a  time  than  will  keep  np  a 
supply,  as  when  sufficiently  blanched  it  soon  afterwards  begins  to 
decay.  Through  the  wetness  of  the  season  this  crop  in  many  places 
this  autumn  is  difficult  to  blanch,  especially  the  broad-leaved  Bata. 
vian,  the  inner  leaves  of  which  are  somewhat  decayed  through 
excessive  moisture,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  tied  up  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  rot.  The  curled-leaved  varieties  have  suffered,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  other.  If  boards  be  used  for  blanching  the 
curled-leaved  kinds  they  will  be  much  less  likely  either  to  rot  through 
the  effects  of  their  previous  condition  or  to  suffer  from  frost,  but 
whichever  way  they  are  treated  the  tying  up  or  covering  must  be 
done  when  they  are  quite  dry.  Any  ordinary  thin  boards  sufficiently 
wide  to  cover  the  plants  will  answer  the  purpose,  placing  a  couple  or 
more  bricks  upon  them,  according  to  their  length,  to  keep  them  close 
enough  to  the  plants  to  exclude  light  and  prevent  their  removal  by 
wind. 

Beet  should  now  be  taken  up,  as  it  is  much  more  impatient  of 
frost  than  most  things ;  the   roots  will  be   all   the   better   if  laid  in 

an  open  shed  for  a  few 
days  until  the  soil  ad- 
hering to  them  has  got 
quite  dry,  after  which 
they  may  be  stored 
under  cover  in  moder- 
ately dry  ashes  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost. 

Potatoes  that  were 
at  all  affected  with  dia. 
ease  before  lifting 
should  be  frequently 
looked  over,  so  as  to  re- 
move such  as  are  de- 
cayed, or  the  whole  will 
(juickly  become  affected. 

Peaches    and 
Nectarines.-. In  plant- 
ing walls  with  these,   it 
is  a  usual  practice  to  at 
first    put   in    the    trees 
twice   as   thick  as  they 
are  ultimately  to  remain 
when  they  have  acquired 
their   full  size.     Where 
trees  that  have  been  so 
managed    exist,   and    a 
set  about  at   once ;  those 
employed    in    filling     up 
taken   up  with   care  and 


be 

be 

If 


portion  requires  removal,  this  should 
thus  moved  may  with  advantage 
blanks   on   other   parts   of  the  wall. 

immediately  planted,  they  will  directly  begin  to  make  new  fibres, 
and  if  in  a  good  healthy  state  will  generally  bear  a  moderate 
crop  the  ensuing  summer ;  whereas,  if  the  planting  be  deferred 
until  later  in  the  season,  little  fruit  can  be  expected  from  them 
next  year.  Althongh,  however,  this  early  planting  is  advisable 
where  the  trees  on  being  taken  up  can  be  at  once  re-planted  without 
their  roots  being  allowed  to  get  dry,  as  can  easily  be  done  in  shifting 
from  one  part  of  a  garden  to  another,  it  must  not  be  attempted  when 
they  have  to  be  brought  from  such  a  distance  as  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  their  being  out  of  the  ground  some  days,  until  later  in  the 
year  when  the  leaves  are  off,  or  the  bark  will  shrivel,  which  will 
injure  them.  Where  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  or 
Currants  have  to  be  moved  from  one  part  of  a  garden  to  another, 
either  on  walls  or  in  open  quarters,  this  early  transplanting  is  a  great 
advantage.  Where  fruit  trees  have  to  be  planted — the  removal  of 
which,  for  the  above  reason,  has  to  be  deferred  till  later  in  the  season 
— I  should  recommend  the  ground  to  be  prepared  at  once  by  digging 
or  trenching,  bringing  in  any  new  soil  or  manure  that  is  needed ;  not 
only  can  the  work  be  much  more  efficiently  done  before  the  ground 
gets  thoroughly  soaked  by  the  autumn  rains,  but  it  will  admit  of  the 
trees  being  planted  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  fit  to  move.  Where  the 
soil  is  of  a  retentive  character,  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  prepare 
for,  and  carry  out,  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  early  in  the  autumn, 
for  in  some  of  our  best  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plu -n-growing  districts,  the 
soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  unless  the  planting  takes  place  in  the 
autumn,  it  often  happens  that  the  land  is  so  wet  and  adhesive  through 
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the  winter  that  the  work  cannot  be  done  until  so  late  that  the  bnds 
are  moving,  in  which  case  a  complete  season's  growth  is  lost,  and 
the  trees  are  often  seriously  injured. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    MY    DIARY. 

By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 

October  8. — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans  in  pots  for 
forcing,  using  good  fibry  loam  and  leaf-mould  and  rotted  manure  ;  also 
Mustard  and  Cress  in  heat.  Potting  herbaceous  Calceolarias ;  also  a 
small  batch  of  late  Cinerarias.  Getting  pits  and  frames  ready  for  Endive 
and  Lettuce.  Renovating  linings  round  pits  and  frames  ia  which  Cucum- 
bers, Radishes,  French  Beans,  &c.,  are  grown.  Lifting  Beetroot  and 
storing  it  away  iu  dry  mould  in  an  open  shed.  Looking  over  all  Cauli- 
flowers, and  doubling  down  leaves,  where  heads  are  formed,  to  preserve 
them  from  frost,  and  removing  all  those  tit  for  use  to  a  cool  shed,  heeling 
them  in  in  dry  soil.  Covering  up  Endive  and  Lettuce  to  blanch  with 
inverted  flower-pots.  Gathering  Easter  Beurre,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
and  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  and  laying  them  singly  on  clean  straw  in  fruit 
room.  Watering  the  Pines  all  through,  and  tying  up  the  fruit  where 
required. 

Oct.  9. — Potting  Pelargoniums  from  flower  borders  ;  also  a  batch  of 
Hyacinths,  plunging  the  latter  2  in.  or  3  in.  deep  in  coal  ashes  in  cold  pits. 
Clearing  off  Cauliflower  stumps  and  Peas  which  are  done  with,  and  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  manuring  and  trenching.  Transplanting  a  large 
border  of  Carter's  Early  Heartwell  Marrow  Cabbage.  Turning  a  large 
heap  of  Mushroom  manure.  Moving  Plum  trees  from  nursery  wall  to  other 
parts  of  garden  where  required  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Planting  Let- 
tuce and  Endive  in  pits  and  frames  previously  prepared  by  bemg  filled 
with  good  soil. 

Oct.  10. — Potting  Lobelias  and  Tom  Thumb  and  Flower  of  Spring 
Pelargoniums.  Getting  Chrysanthemums  under  cover.  Weeding  and 
thinning  out  autumn-sown  Carrots.  '  Hoeing  amongst  all  the  autumn- 
planted  Cabbages.  Gathering  Blenheim  Orange,  Gooseberry  Pippin,  and 
Royal  Somerset  Apples. 

Oct.  11.  —  Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  in  shallow  boxes  placed 
in  heat  for  succession.  Potting  Centaureas  and  Carnations.  Look- 
ing over  Pelargonium  cuttings,  and  removing  all  dead  leaves  and 
weeds.  Earthing  up  late  Celery  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  work- 
able condition.  Lifting  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  root-pruning 
them  where  required  to  check  rank  growth  and  bring  them  into  a  bearing 
condition.  Clearing  out  all  water-spouts  and, drains  before  the  rainy 
season  sets  in.  Gathering  Beurre  de  Capiaumout,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and 
Duchess  de  Angouleme  Pears.  Clearing  up  leaves,  and  stacking  them 
away  for  fermenting. 

Oct.  12. — Potting  Pelargonium  cuttings  which  have  been  struck 
in  a  frame.  Planting  a  border  of  spring-flowering  plants,  consisting  of 
Wallflowers,  Silene  pendula  compacta,  Porget-me-Nots,  Red  aud 
White  Daisies,  &c.  Gathering  all  Scarlet  Runners  which  are  of  usable 
size,  and  putting  their  stalks  in  water  to  keep  them  fresh  until  required 
for  use.  Earthing  up  Oardoons  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  friable. 
Erecting  staging  over  Strawberries  in  pots,  on  which  to  place  spare  lights 
to  throw  oS'  heavy  rains  and  protect  the  plants  from  frost.  Clearing 
flower  borders,  and  digging  them.  Top-dressing  Cucumbers  with  chop- 
ped turf  and  rotted  manure. 

Oct.  13. — Roping  Onions  during  wet  weather  ;  also  looking  over  seed 
Potatoes,  aud  placing  them  on  their  ends  in  shallow  boxes  to  sprout. 
Cleaning  paint  in  Vineries,  &c.,  to  destroy  insects.  Cutting  shreds, 
pointing  nails,  making  labels,  pegs,  Ac,  ready  for  use  in  dry  weather. 
Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Plums,  Apples, 
Kuta,  &c. 


A  GARDENER'S  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 
Anyone  who  has  spent  wearied  hours  in  the  extensive  soli- 
tudes of  geometry  at  Versailles,  and  who  was  happy  enough 
afterwards  to  cool  his  eyes  among  the  rare  and  handsome 
trees,  choice  variety,  and  cool  green  of  what  is  called  the 
"  Pleuriste,"  will  probably  preserve  an  agreeable  souvenir  of 
the  spot.  It  is  a  little  garden  cut  oS  from  the  rest  of  the 
grounds,  and,  like  all  charming  gardens,  remarkable  by  not 
being  "laid  out,"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  Grass, 
trees,  choice  plants,  a  house  and  creepers,  walls  and  creepers 
form  the  elements ;  but  the  resulting  charm  is  quite  in- 
describable. It  is  only  a  gardener's  garden,  but  if  kings  were 
born  to  wisdom  they  would  prefer  it  to  the  stony  solitudes 
spread  around  their  homes  by  thoughtless  "  landscape 
architects." 


THE     LIBRARY. 

BELLOWS'  DICTIONARY.* 
This  book,  though  not  specially  within  our  province,  is,  never- 
theless, so  novel  in  its  way  and  so  well  done  that  we  make  no 
excuse  for  calling  attention  to  it.  The  author  has,  with  singular 
success,  compressed  into  a  very  small,  very  neat,  aud  handy 
little  book  all  that  is  essential  in  a  French-English  and 
English-French  dictionary.  This  possesses  in  addition  several 
features  not  before  found  in  any  book  : — 1.  The  distinguishing 
of  masculine  and  feminine  genders  by  different  types,  or  of 
the  feminine  by  italic  type.  2.  The  indication  by  typographic 
marks  or  signs,  in  French  words,  of  the  liaison  or  of  its 
absence.  3.  The  arrangement  of  both  the  French-English 
aud  English-French  divisions  concurrently  on  the  same  page. 
4.  The  manner  of  arranging  the  verb  conjugations,  and  the 
reference  by  number  to  such  conjungations  from  the  text  of 
the  dictionary.  .5.  The  figures  showing  equivalent  measures 
or  weights  and  their  money  values.  6.  The  indication  on  the 
maps,  with  the  names  of  towns,  of  their  distances  from 
London  and  Paris,  both  in  time  and  in  miles,  or  in  kilometres. 
7.  The  translation  of  all  words  and  phrases  given  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  which  have  previously  appeared  in  no  other 
dictionary.  By  the  above  plan  well  carried  out  there  has  been 
much  saving  of  time,  type,  space,  and  much  beneflc  to  the 
reader,  who  is  also  enabled  by  the  agreeable  variety  of  type  to 
find  the  word  he  seeks  more  quickly  than  when  it  is  in  a  mass 
of  uniform  type.  Words  that  are  the  same  iu  both  languages 
are  explained  only  in  French,  and  by  this  means  space  is  also 
gained.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  little  book,  however, 
is  the  placing  of  the  French  part  and  the  English  part  ou  the 
same  page.  On  the  upper  part  or  half  of  the  page  there  is 
the  French  dictionary  with  English  explanations,  on  the  lower 
the  English  with  French  explanations,  thus  saving  much  time 
in  reference.  The  relations  of  weights,  measures,  money,  and 
distance  are  exactly  explained,  and — what  is  rare  in  works  of 
this  kind — -very  clear  and  simple.  The  principles  of  French 
grammar  illustrated  in  the  commencement  are  carefully  and 
systematically  done.  It  were  to  be  desired,  perhaps,  that  less 
space  were  given  to  the  verbs  and  more  to  nouns  irregular  in 
gender  and  number,  also  to  the  general  rules  which  govern 
the  foundation  and  accord  of  compound  names,  like 
chef  cVceuvre,  arc-en-ciel — -words  of  which  the  usage  is  so 
frequent  in  French.  The  little  plans  at  the  end  of  the  book 
are,  strange  to  say,  not  only  the  smallest  but  also  the  clearest. 
That  of  London  is  most  remarkable  in  this  respect.  If  we 
may  venture,  where  there  is  so  much  to  praise,  to  say  a  word 
of  criticism,  it  would  be  that  a  good  many  Gallicisms  very 
seldom  used  might  be  omitted  and  the  type  somewhat  enlarged, 
as  a  jolting  traveller,  least  of  any  persons,  likes  very  small 
type,  and  nobody  would  begrudge  twice  the  space  this  little 
book  takes  up  in  his  bag  for  one  with  larger  type.  The  plan  of 
the  book  is  so  good  that  a  larger  edition  still — an  octavo  edition 
— in  clear,  large  type  would  be  a  precious  gain  to  the  library.  As 
it  is,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bellows  for  what  is  already  done, 
and  his  work  might  well  bear  for  motto  a  line  from  a  great 
French  writer — G'est  ici  lecfear,  iin  livre  de  honne  foi. 


Early  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees. — When  the  trees  to  bo 
removed  are  close  at  hand  so  that  the  roots  need  not  be  long  exposed 
to  the  air,  I  consider  October  to  be  the  most  favourable  month  of  the 
year  for  transplanting  fruit  trees,  as  the  soil  being  warm,  fresh  roots 
are  at  once  emitted,  and  the  trees  start  into  growth  in  spring  without 
a  check ;  but  where  they  have  to  undergo  a  long  journey  by  rail,  it 
ia  better  to  wait  until  the  leaves  are  off.  Last  season  we  removed 
several  Plums,  &o.,  that  had  been  temporarily  planted  on  vacant 
spaces,  and  the  growth  which  they  have  made  this  year  is  unusually 
satisfactory.  In  preparing  sites  for  stone  fruits  I  would  warn  the 
inexperienced  against  an  error  commonly  committed,  viz.,  filling  the 
trench  half  full  of  manure,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  trees  a  good 
start ;  the  result  of  this  is  gross,  watery  shoots,  which,  necessitating 
so  much  knife-work,  eventually  bring  on  canker  and  other  evils,  from 
which  trees  planted  in  soand  loam  generally  escape. — J.  Groom, 
Henliam. 

*  "Dictionary  for  the  Pocket":  French  and  English,  Bnglith  and  French. 
Both  divisions  on  same  page .  By  John  Bellows.  Second  Edition.  Gloucester : 
John  Bellows. 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 


KOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY,   October  2. 

This  was  by  far  the  best  meeting  which  has  been  held  here  for  a  long 
time,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  being  shown  in  consideral^le  numbers. 
Amongst  the  more  attractive  features  of  the  show  may  be  mentioned  a 
largo  group  of  Nepenthes,  Sarracenias,  and  other  plants  of  that  kind  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons;  a  bank  of  Roses  from  Mr.  Wm.  Paul;  Dahlias 
from  Mr.  Charles  Turner ;  and  a  good  collection  of  Grapes  from  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhamsted. 

J?irst-olas3  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Hepenthes  hybrida  maculata  elongata  (Veitch  &  Sons). — 
A  garden  hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  N.  sp.  and  N.  Dominii.  It 
has  long  strap-Uke  leaves,  to  which  are  suspended  well-shaped,  deep  green, 
and  bright  brown  or  purple-spotted  elongated  pitchers  some  9  in.  in 
length. 

Nepenthes  Courtii  (Veitch  &  Sons). — A  hybrid  raised  by  crossing 
N.  sp.  "  Borneo  "i' and  N.  Dominii,  the  result  being  a  dwarf -growing  plant, 
with  well-formed  j^itchers  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  quite  distinct  in 
shape  from  those  of  any  other  kind. 

Nepenthes  rubra  maculata  (Veitch). — The  result  of  a  cross 
between  N.  sp.  and  N.  hybrida.  A  compact-growing  kind,  with  narrowish 
leaves,  and  small,  well-formed,  purple  spotted  pitchers. 

Gladiolus  Rliamnes  (Kelway  &  Son). — A  kind  with  very  large 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  the  throat  and  lower  petals  being  blotched 
with  rich  purple. 

Tree  Carnation  Osmau  Pasha  (Turner). — A  crimson-flowered, 
freo-blooming  kind,  well  adapted  to  pot  culture. 

Dahlia  James  Willing  (Messrs.  Eawlings).— A  large,  globular 
flower,  with  smooth,  rich  purple  and  maroon  petals. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibbard  (Rawlings). — A  cream-coloured 
kind,  with  delicate,  purple-tipped  petals. 

Primula  "White  Iiady  (Gilbert). — A  free-growing  kind,  having 
large,  semi-double,  white  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  violet. 

Primula  Mrs.  Barron  (Gilbert). — A  kind  with  semi-double 
flowers,  of  large  size,  white,  suffused  with  delicate  purple. 

Primula  Princess  (Gilbert).— A  semi-double,  white  flower,  striped 
and  spotted  -with  crimson. 

Stone  Apple  (Killick). — A  very  large,  clear-skinned  fruit,  with  a 
small  crown  ;  colour  greenish-yellow,  with  scarlet  on  the  sunny  side. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.— Mr.  H.  Gannell,  Swanley,  sent  a  plant 
in  a  pot  of  a  French  Marigold,  named  Gannell' s  Perfection,  a  kind  well 
farnished_  with  orange  and  crimson-coloured  blossoms  ;  and  from  the 
same  exhibitor  also  came  plants  of  Lobelia  Defiance,  a  dwarf-growing, 
compact  kind,  bearing  a  profusion  of  purple  blossoms.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
sent  out  sprays  of  Escallonia  pteroclaJon,  a  kind  which  bears  spikes  of 
ivory-white,  sweet-scented  blossoms.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
sent  some  good  cut  spikes  of  seedling  Gladioli.  From  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Sons,  Norwich,  came  a  group  of  seedling  Begonias  grown  in  pots,  amongst 
which  were  several  which  differed  from  any  we  had  before  seen.  Mr.  J. 
Farquharson,  Acton  Nursery,  Wrexham,  showed  Viola  flowers  of  large 
size,  good  form,  and  beautifid  colours.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  furnished 
an  epergne  tastefully  filled  with  Pompone  Dahlias  and  Ferns,  showing 
how  effective  and  useful  small-flowered  Dahlias  are  for  purposes  of  deco- 
ration. The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  a  collection  of  these  Lili- 
putian  DahUas,  which  were  highly  commended  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee. It  comprised  nearly  every  known  kind  worthy  of  cultivation, 
and  amongst  them  were  some  unique  both  in  form  'and  colour.  Mr. 
Turner  also  contributed  a  eollectioa  of  Tree  Carnations  in  pots,  con- 
sistmg  of  self-coloured  and  striped  kinds,  amongst  which  Gloire  de  Lyon 
is  a  good  kind,  with  bright  crimson  (lowers ;  La  Belle  is  also  an  excellent 
white  kind,  and  Mazeppa  is  one  of  the  best  striped  varieties,  and  a  beau- 
tiful pink-flowered  kind  named  King  of  the  Belgians  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  Among  Mr.  Paul's  Roses  we  noted  good  blooms  of  Louis 
Vau  Houtte,  Madame  Berard,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  and  other 
well-known  lands.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Warminster,  sent  gOod  blooms  of  show 
Dahlias,  as  did  also  Mr.  Turner,  Slough.  Mr.  Noble,  Bagshot,  showed 
out  blooms  of  Rose  Queen  of  Bedders  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Gilbert 
exhibited  a  collection  of  new  Primulas  of  the  semi-double  type,  all  of 
which  were  much  admired.  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury,  furnished  a  flowering  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Eothschildi,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large  and  richly  suffused  with 
violet.  Messrs.  Prcebel  &  Co.,  Zurich,  sent  a  Begonia  named  Monte  Rosa, 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  ;  it  is  compact  in  habit, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  remarkably  large,  are  stiff  and  waxy,  and  of  a 
rich  salmon  colour,  set  off  in  the  centre  by  a  cluster  of  rich  golden 
stamens.  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Dundee,  showed  a  plant  of  the  Purple 
Norway  Maple,  a  desirable  kind,  which  has  leaves  of  a  deep  bronzy- 
purple,  a  colour  which  contrasts  well  with  green-leaved  trees. 

iJ'ruit  and  Vegetables.— Mr.  William  Paul  contributed  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  Apples,  consisting  of  about  ninety  kinds,  all  of  which 
are  well  worth  culture.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  sent  excellent  examples  of 
Venn's  Black  Muscat  Grapes,  grown  without  fire  heat ;  they  were  good  in 
bunch  and  berry,  and  well  coloured.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Hol- 
born,  showed  a  collection  of  Capsicums,  amongst  which  some  fruits  of 
the  kind  named  Giant  Emperor  measured  from  6  in.  to  7  in,  long,  and 


from  9  in.  to  10  in.  in  oircumferenoe.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons  furnished  a 
collection  of  Cucumbers  grown  without  artificial  heat,  and  which  were, 
considering  the  season  of  the  year,  of  a  very  meritorious  character.  Mr. 
Parr,  gardener  to  J.  Sims,  Esq.,  Harrow  Weald  Park,  sent  a  brace  of 
Parr's  Prolific  Cucumbers,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Blue  Gown  and 
Telegraph ;  they  were  of  good  shape,  and  evidently  excellent  in  flavour. 
Mr.  Allen.  Gunton  Park,  sent  a  seedling  Onion,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  White  Spanish  and  Brown  Portugal ;  it  is  globular  in  form,  firm, 
and  said  to  be  very  proUfic.  Mr.  Turner  showed  a  seedling  Potato  named 
Schoolmaster  ;  a  kidney-shaped  kind,  smooth  in  the  skin,  and  apparently 
good  in  quality.  Mr.  J.  Loney,  gardener  to  G.  Dickson,  Esq.,  Gothenburg, 
Sweden,  sent  a  large  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  which,  on  account 
of  their  richness  of  colour,  size,  and  general  good  quality,^  were  much 
admired;  they  had  evidently  been  grown  under  glass.  Filberts,  con- 
sisting of  some  forty  varieties,  came  from  the  Society's  garden  at 
Chiswick.  Mr.  Gilbert  sent  bunches  of  Gros  Colmau  Grapes,  which  were 
considered  so  good  as  to  deserve  a  bronze  medal,  which  was  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Gilbert  also  sent  a  basket  of  Burgbley  Selected  Brussels 
Sprouts  of  a  superior  description.  Messrs.  Lane's  collection  of  Grapes, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  consisted  of  excellent  bunches  ot 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Colman,  Trebbiano,  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandra,  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  and  the  best  examples  of 
Pearson's  Golden  Queen  we  have  seen.  From  Mr.  Bates  came  Gros 
Colman  Grapes.  Messrs.  Harrison,  Leicester,  sent  a  seedling  Apple 
named  Lord  Howe :  and  Mr.  Allen,  Gunton  Park,  sent  a 
good-looking,  long-keeping  Apple,  named  Swanley  Pippin.  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  sent  a  Melon  named  Cream  Pine,  a  kind  oblong  in 
shape,  ribbed,  and  scarlet-fleshed.  Mr.  Allen  had  a  good  scarlet-fleshed 
Melon  named  Royal  Ascot.  Mr.  Bennett,  Rabley,  showed  Garibaldi 
Strawberry  in  excellent  condition;  the  same  exhibitor  also  sent  four 
fruits  of  a  variety  of  Melon,  in  fine  condition,  named  Rabley,  a  scarlet- 
fleshed  kind,  of  medium  size,  and  beautifully  netted.  Mr.  Jones, 
Bently  Priory,  sent  a  well-shaped  fruit  of  Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine, 
about  S  lb.  in  weight,  cut  from  a  plant  not  eleven  months  old. 
Mr.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  had  three  smooth  -  leaved 
Cayenne  Pines,  each  weighing  from  9  lb.  to  10  lb.  Prom  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  came  a  collection  of  Potatoes,  amongst  which  we  noted  good 
examples  of  SnowBake,  Model,  Early  Bird,  Porter's  Excelsior,  School- 
master, and  other  popular  sorts.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Stoke  Newington, 
sent  examples  of  Watercresses,  to  show  how  the  same  variety  v.aries  in 
different  localities  and  under  different  circumstances.  A  box  of  Goliath 
Tomatoes,  a  large-fruited  kind,  of  good  quality,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hepper, 
The  Elms,  Acton.  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  Wycombe 
Abbey,  exhibited  ripe  and  well-coloured  Hamburgh  Grapes  from  the 
same  Vines  from  which  ripe  fruit  was  cut  and  exhibited  in  January  of  the 
present  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  EXHIBITION. 

This  was  held  in  the  Westminster  Aquarium  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th 
inst.,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  success.  The  different  exhibits  showed  an 
improvement  as  regards  quaUty  on  those  produced  on  previous  occasions. 
As  respects  numbers  perhaps  little  advance  has  been  made,  but  exhibitors 
have  learnt  better  what  class  of  tubers  is  considered  best  by  the  judges, 
and  have  shown  accordingly.  In  the  premier  class  (open)  for  twenty- 
four  varieties,  nine  tubers  of  each,  there  were  fourteen  competitors,  all  of 
whom  exhibited  tubers  of  fair  average  quality,  although  in  some  oases 
rough,  uneven  specimens  were  observable.  The  best  collection  came  from 
Mr.  Peter  MoKinlay,  Beckenham,  who  had  excellent  examples  of  some  of 
the  most  popular  varieties,  including  Bread-fruit,  Porter's  Excelsior,  the 
Purple  GrampioD,  Alexandra  Kidney,  and  the  best  specimens  of  Model 
we  have  yet  seen,  together  with  other  good  English-raised  varieties,  which 
throughout  the  show  took  the  preference  to  American  sorts.  The  next 
collection,  which  was  Uttle  inferior  to  the  one  just  named,  came  from  Mr. 
WiUiam  Finlay,  gardener  to  Colonel  North,  Banbury.  In  this  there  were 
more  American  kinds  than  in  the  preceding  ;  the  best-shaped  tubers  in 
this  collection  consisted  of  Snowflake,  King  of  Potatoes,  Myatt's  Prolific, 
Schoolmaster,  Perfection  Kidney  (white  and  clean),  the  purple  Blauchard, 
and  Princess  of  Lome,  all  in  excellent  condition-  In  other  collections 
the  most  noticeable  kinds  were  Myatt's  Perfection,  Early  Market,  Hen- 
derson's Prolific,  and  Yorkshire  Hero.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for 
eighteen  varieties  there  were  nineteen  competitors ;  the  best  collection 
came  from  Mr.  William  Porter,  Old  Meldrum,  N.B.,  who  had  excellent 
medium-sized,  well. shaped  tubers,  with  clear  skins,  and  showing  no  signs 
of  disease.  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  Snowflake,  Interna- 
tional Kidney,  Napoleon,  Fenn's  Bountiful,  and  Ash-top  Fluke.  In 
the  next  collection,  from  Mr.  Donaldson,  Inverurie,  Aberdeenshire, 
were  good  examples  of  the  Scotch  Blue  Dalmahoys,  Early  Handsworth, 
Turner's  Union,  and  Yorkshire  Hero — old  but  excellent  kinds.  In  the 
amateur  class  for  twelve  varieties,  nine  tubers  of  each,  there  were 
seventeen  competitors.  The  best  collection  came  from  Mr.  James  Pink, 
gardener  to  Lord  Sondes,  Faversham,  who  had  evenly-sized,  thin-skinned 
tubers,  the  best  of  which  were  Coldstream,  Waterloo  Kidney,  Berkshire 
Kidney,  and  Bresee's  ProUfic.  The  next  collection  in  point  of  merit  came 
from  Mr.  Rose,  gardener  to  E.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Newbury,  who  had  good 
samples  of  Walnut-leaf  Kidney,  the  salmon-coloured  Garibaldi,  York- 
shire Hero,  Waterloo  Kidney,  and  other  popular  kinds.  In  otlrer 
collections  were  good  tubers  of  Breadfruit,  Prince  Teck,  Lye's  Favourite, 
Carter's  Main  Crop,  Schoolmaster,  and  Fenn's  Bountiful.  In  the  class  of 
nine  varieties  there  were  nineteen  competitors,  the  most  successful 
amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ealing,  who  showed  remarkably 
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fine  tubers  of  very  distinct  kinds ;  amonggt  them  were  King  of  Potatoes, 
Purple  Aglileaf,  Climax,  and  Salmon  and  International  Kidneys.  A  second 
pi-ize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  McKinlay  for  good  examples  of  Ruby, 
Model,  Snowflake,  and  Alexandra  Kidney.  The  class  for  six  varieties  was 
even  more  interesting  than  the  larger  ones,  the  exhibits  in  every  case 
being  of  a  superior  character.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  who 
had  finely-shaped,  clear-skinned  tubers  of  Blanchard,  Magnum  Bouum, 
Walnut  Kidney,  Edgcotfc  Seedling,  Snowflake,  and  Scotch  Blue.  The 
next  best  collection  came  from  Mr.  Ellington,  Milden  Hall.  It  contained 
good  specimens  of  Breadfruit,  Giant  King,  SnowEake,  Bed-skinned 
Flourball,  and  King  of  Potatoes.  In  the  class  of  four  varieties  (two 
Kidneys  and  two  Eounds),  there  were  twenty-three  exhibitors,  all  of 
whom  showed  excellent  tubers.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  F.  Miller, 
gardener  to  J.  Friend,  Esq.,  Margate,  and  consisted  of  large  but 
shapely  specimens  of  Ashtop  Fluke,  Snowflake,  Blanchard,  and  Bread- 
fruit. Mr.  S.  Denyer,  Beckenham,  who  was  second,  had  good 
dishes  of  Model,  Golden  Eagle,  Salmon  Kidney,  and  International  Kidney . 
In  the  class  of  four  sorts  of  Potatoes  not  yet  in  commerce,  or  in  com- 
merce for  the  first  time  this  year,  there  were  twelve  exhibitors.  The  best 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Pink,  who  showed  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  a  kidney- 
shaped  variety  of  medium  size,  very  even  surface,  and,  judging  by 
appearances,  of  excellent  quality ;  Superior,  a  red-skinned  kind  ;  and  two 
others  of  a  less  meritorious  description.  Mr.  Richard  Dean  had  Bedfont 
Prolific,  Penn's  International  Kidney,  Radstock  Beauty,  and  Garibaldi 
Kidney,  all  apparently  good  kinds.  In  competition  for  two  dishes  of 
Potatoes,  there  were  twelve  exhibitors.  The  best  tubers  came  from  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  who  had  Schoolmaster  and  International  Kidney  in  excellent 
condition;  Mr.  Miller  had  Schoolmaster  and  Jackson's  Improved.  The 
prize  for  the  best  dish  of  any  round  white-skinned  Potato  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Robert  Ironside,  Inverurie,  N.B.,  for  a  dish  of  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock, remarkably  even,  clean,  and  bright,  with  scarcely  any  eyes  observ- 
able. Mr.  Pink  gained  the  second  award  for  Rounds  with  even  examples 
of  Early  Goodrich.  The  best  dish  of  round  coloured-skinned  kinds  came 
from  Mr.  Pink,  who  had  Red  Emperor  in  good  condition ;  Mr.  Dean  had 
good  examples  of  Radstock  Beauty.  The  best  single  dish  of  White 
Kidneys  came  from  Mr.  F.  MiUer,  who  had  good  tubers  of  Yorkshire 
Hero,  and  Mr.  Finlay  had  good  examples  of  Lapstone  Kidney.  The  best 
dish  of  coloured  Kidneys  came  from  Mr.  Evendon,  Dartford,  who  had 
very  large  tubers  of  Superior ;  Early  Vermont,  from  Messrs.  Virgo  & 
Sons,  was  next  in  point  of  merit.  The  best  dishes  of  Snowflake  came 
from  Mr.  Pink,  and  the  best  Ruby  came  from  Mr.  G.  Ross.  The  best 
examples  of  Porter's  Excelsior  came  from  Mr.  Pink  and  Mr.  Ross.  The 
best  dishes  of  Schoolmaster  (Turner)  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall, 
Gillingham,  and  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Enville. 

T  Amongst  miscellaneous  exhibits  was  a  basketful  of  very  fine  School- 
master Potatoes,  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner;  and  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Sons,  of 
New  York,  showed  an  extensive  collection  of  Potatoes,  the  best  amongst 
which  were  Manhattan,  Startler,  Centennial,  and  Trophy.  Messrs.  Kel- 
way  &  Sons  sent  a  collection  of  Cucumbers,  consisting  of  new  and 
approved  kinds,  said  to  have  been  grown  in  a  cool  house;  the  same  firm 
also  sent  stands  of  seedling  Gladioli,  which  were  much  admired.  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  furnished  a  large  quantity  of  their  Magnum  Bonum 
Potato  in  good  condition  ;  and  Mr.  Porter,  Old  Meldrum,  sent  an  exten- 
sive and  superior  mixed  collection  of  Potatoes.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  had 
a  large  stand  filled  with  Potatoes,  Asters,  Capsicums,  and  other  vegetables 
of  a  highly  meritorious  description.  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  had 
a  collection  of  500  varieties  of  Potatoes,  arranged  on  a  separate  table,  and 
associated  with  cut  spikes  of  Gladioli  and  Dahlias.  Mr.  Turner  had  a 
good  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Pompone  Dahlias. 


^Alexander  Peach. — "  The  Alexander  is  evidently  a  desirable  Peach,  and  its 
high  flavour  and  juicy  quality  make  it  a  summer  fruit  as  much  as  the  Straw- 
berry, the  Cherry,  or  the  Plum.  We  like  this  variety  on  that  account,  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  Peach-growers  for  the  supply  of  the  snmmer 
market,  in  good  locations."  I  see  the  above  in  an  American  paper.  Is  this 
kind  to  be  had  in  this  country  ?— A.  H. 

Autumnal  Crocuses  -in  Turf  of  Spreading  Blants.— I  have  a  large 
stock  of  these,  the  well-earned  reward  of  a  system  of  cultivation  that  answers 
with  many  more  things  besides  the  lovely  Oolchicums.  The  secret  of  it  is 
they  have  been  left  alone.  I  devoted  a  border  to  them,  had  it  deeply  dug  and 
well  manured  and  planted  with  turty  plants,  such  as  the  Woodruff,  carpet-like 
Saxifrage,  Arabia,  Arenaria,  and  other  plants  of  the  like  habit  in  considerable 
variety.  Having  begun  in  the  spring  with  these,  I  planted  at  regular  intervals 
amongst  them  in  the  autumn  tufts  of  Oolchicums  in  flower,  securing  all  the 
varieties  known  to  the  nursery  trade,  and  buying  freely  to  begin  with.  The 
experiment  has  succeeded  to  perfection,  and  already  the  flowers  of  my 
autumnal  Crocuses  are  appearing  in  plenty.  My  reason  for  proceeding  in  this 
way  was  to  protect  my  pets  from  the  spade,  which  would  be  sura  to  find  them 
at  some  unhappy  moment  and  bring  item  to  a  dreadful  end.  All  kinds  of 
bulbous  plants  that  for  a  certain  time  are  unseen  may  be  grown  well 
in  this  way  if  you  begin  well  with  them.  It  is  not  advisable,  as  a  rule,  to 
plant  them  in  an  old  hard  border,  but  to  make  a  good  border,  and,  having 
arranged  the  places  for  the  bulbs,  then  proceed  to  finish  .by  covering 
the  ground  with  beautiful  surfacing  plants,  and  you  thereby  prohibit 
the  entry  of  the  spade  and  have  a  lovely  garden  every  day  in  all  the  year. — 
*'  Gardeners'  Magazine."  [This  is  one  of  the  various  forms  of  true  carpet 
planting,  and  its  results  are  very  different  from  the  Hfeless  and  highly  coloured 
"  patterns"  to  which  the  term  ia  generally  applied.] 


OOLOHIOUMS  BBAEING  SEED  WITHOUT  PREVIOUS 

VISIBLE  FLOWERS. 
Mb.Hoksman,  in  The  Gakde.v  of  Jane  30,  says  Colohloatu  bulbs 
received  early  in  autumn  from  the  Cauoasus  were  immediately  planted 
but  did  not  flower  ;  yet  in  the  following  spring  the  foliage  appeared, 
and  with  it  seed  capsules  containing  perfect  seeds.  I  think  I  can 
explain  this  without  supposing  "  abortive  and  inoonapicaoas  flowers." 
Doubtless  the  bulbs  had  flowered  before  they  were  sent  from  the 
Caucasus.  Supposing  them  to  have  been  found  in  a  wild  state,  and 
taken  up,  of  course,  the  collector  would  only  find  them  by  their 
flowers.  Of  these  there  would  be  no  visible  traoa  when  received  in 
England,  bat  in  due  course  the  hidden  ovary,  daly  fertilised,  would 
make  its  appearance.  I  do  not  know  the  Oolchicums,  but  we  have 
here  (in  South  Africa)  the  Gethyllis,  which  flowers  precisely  like  the 
pretty  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden  (see  p.  548,  Vol.  XL),  only  on 
a  smaller  scale,  and  the  flowers  are  pure  white  with  a  piuk  or  purple 
tinge  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  sepals.  After  the  balbs  have  had  a 
good  roasting  during  our  early  summer  months,  the  first  good  shower 
at  Christmas  or  the  New  Year  is  followed  on  the  third  day  by  a  host 
of  these  pretty,  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  as  regularly  as  the  time 
comes  round  I  go  out  on  the  third  morning  after  rain  with  a  basket, 
knowing  that  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  my  house,  on  an  open 
hillside,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  I  shall  find  enough  to  perfume  my 
house  for  a  couple  of  days.  About  twenty  years  ago  I  took  up  a 
quantity  of  the  bulbs  in  flower  but  leafless,  and  patting  them  away 
on  a  shelf,  forgot  all  about  them.  Some  months  afterwards  I  over, 
hauled  them,  and  found  that  most  of  them  had  got  shrivelled  up,  all 
the  moisture  of  the  bulb  having  gone  to  form  perfect  fruits ;  and  so 
for  the  first  time  I  learned  the  fact  that  the  sweet  white  flower  and 
the  fruit — which  children  gather  in  May  or  Jane,  and  familiarly 
known  by  the  native  name  of  "  kookamakanka  " — were  the  produc. 
tion  of  the  same  bulb.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Horsman's  Colchicum 
seeds  were  produced  in  the  same  way.  W.  C.  Elliott. 

Port  Elisabeth,  S.  Africa. 


"Water  Chestaut  (Trapa  nataus).— A  few  weeks  ago  there 
appeared  in  The  Garden  (see  p.  193)  a  short  account  of  this  into- 
resting  plant,  which  is  an  annual  that  grows  in  great  abundance 
principally  in  the  south  of  Earope,  but  as  far  north  as  Versailles ; 
and  from  the  climate  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  found  growing 
wild,  I  believe  that  it  might  be  naturalised  in  this  country,  where  it 
would  prove  not  only  an  ornament  to  our  swamps  and  streams,  but 
even  of  value  as  an  article  of  food.  The  frait,  which  is  of  good 
size,  is  encased  in  a  peculiar  hard  shell,  which,  when  cut,  discloses 
a  white,  sweet  kernel,  about  the  size  of  a  Filbert,  and  in  flavour 
resembling  that  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut.  It  is  extensively  eaten  in 
the  south  of  Earope  both  raw  and  cooked,  and  Pliny  tells  ua  that 
the  Thracians  made  the  nuts  into  bread;  possibly  some  corre. 
spondent  of  The  Garden  could  give  a  receipt  for  cooking  it,  as 
much  depends  upon  that ;  boiling  in  salt  water  I  am  told  is  best. 
I  believe  that  the  plant,  if  once  established  in  this  country,  would 
prove  a  great  boon  as  an  article  of  food. — A.  P. 

auilled  Astera.— The  appellation  of  "  German  "  so  commonly 
applied  to  these  Asters,  doubtless  leads  to  the  belief  that  seeds  of  them 
are  only  obtainable  from  the  Continent;  bat  that  is  a  mistake,  as 
the  finest  strains  are  now  produced  from  home,  grown  seed  • 
Betteridge's  suberb  flowers,  now  so  familiar  at  flower  shows,  are  pro. 
•bably  the  best  of  their  kind  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  the  seed 
which  produces  them  is  annually  saved  at  Chipping  Norton.  The 
beauty  o£  this  form  of  the  annual  Aster  is  indisputable,  as  although 
somewhat  formal  in  shape  yet  they  are  not  too  large  to  be  ungainly 
whilst  the  smaller  side  flowers  are  singularly  beautiful  for  bouquets 
or  for  table  decora_tion.  Qailled  Asters  are  erect  in  habit,  and  need 
little  support,  and  they  may  be  grown  in  any  good  border  soil,  but 
the  blooms  come  better  and  larger  if  specially  cultivated. — A.  D. 

Air  Boots  on  Vines. — These  are  not  an  indication  of  ill.health, 
but  the  contrary.  In  early  forcing,  for  instance,  where  one  is 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  large  amount  of  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture 
with  little  ventilation,  air  roots  are  almost  sure  to  make  their  appear, 
auce,  although  I  am  acquainted  with  places  in  which  good  crops  of 
early  Grapes  are  grown  without  air  roots  showing  themselves. 
Where  very  early  forcing  is  carried  on,  it  is  not  a  good  practice  to 
allow  the  evaporating  pans  to  be  always  full  of  water,  as  the  con. 
tinual  steaming  loads  the  atmosphere  with  moisture,  and  the  sashes 
cannot  be  safely  opened  to  let  it  out.  Hence  the  prodnction  of  air 
roots.  It  is  better  to  damp  the  floors  or  walls  occasionally  than  have 
the  house  in  a  continual  steam,  producing  air  roots,  and  often  causino- 
the  Grapes,  when  coming  into  bloom,  to  damp  off.  I  am  acquainted 
with  Vines  at  this  moment  that  bristle  with  air  roots,  and  yet,  as 
regards  health  and  vigour,  no  Vines  could  be  more  satisfactory.  '  As 
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a  proof  that  a  close,  warm  atmosphere  produces  air  roots,  I  may 
mention  that  a  plant  of  Hoya  carnosa  under  my  care,  trained  against 
a  wall  in  a  stove,  is  over  run  with  air  roots,  which  cling  to  the  wall 
like  those  of  Ivy,  whilst  another  plant  of  the  same,  trained  to  the 
wall  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  has  not  a  vestige  of  an  air  root  npon 
it ;  yet,  as  regards  health  and  profusion  of  bloom,  both  are  equally 
good.  When  I  see  air  roots  produced  in  any  great  quantity  during 
early  forcing,  I  reduce  the  amount  of  moisture  and  admit  more  air, 
if  possible,  and  I  find  that  where  this  is  done  fewer  roots  are  emitted. 
Air  roots,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  warm,  close, 
damp  atmosphere,  and  the  want  of  admission  of  a  proper  amount  of 
air. — J.  B.,  West  Lodge,  Chapeltown,  Leeds. 


NOTES  ON  LATE  PEAS. 
The  last  week  or  two'of  sunshine  seems  to  have  put  new  life  into  late 
Peas,  and  shows  how  necessary  warmth  and  light  are  to  their  proper 
development.  The  following  notes  were  taken  to-day  (Sept.  29)  :  — 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  sown  June  11,  is  now  in  excellent  condition  and  loaded 
with  beautiful  green  pods,  some  fit  to  gather,  others,  influenced  no 
doubt  by  the  fine  weather,  fast  filling  ;  and  all  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
arecovered  with  blossoms.  June  11  is  quite  late  enough  for  sowing  this 
varn.ty  in  the  Midland  Counties.  British  Queen,  sown  May  31,  is 
still  full  of  growth,  and  producing  plenty  of  pods  ;  but  it  seems  to 
require  a  sunny  place,  ie.,  a  higher  temperature  to  fill  up  the  pods 
quickly,  and  has  hardly  been  so  useful  this  season  as  the  preceding. 
Culverwell'a  Prolific  Marrow,  sown  May  14,  is  rightly  named  Prolific, 
for  after  having  borne  one  heavy  crop,  it  has  shot  ont  new  growth 
from  the  old  stems,  and  is  now  full  of  pods  and  blossoms  ;  it  is  some- 
times thought  not  to  be  quite  first-rate  in  flavour,  and  I  notice  that 
sparrows  do  not  take  quite  so  kindly  to  it  as  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  but  it 
IS  indispensable  where  Peas  must  be  had  under  all  circumstances.  I 
have  grown  it  several  years,  and  have  always  found  it  a  sort  to  be 
depended  on.  Williams'  Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  sown  May  11, 
though  producing  a  few  pods,  is  not  so  useful  as  any  of  the  preceding 
kinds,  at  least  not  here  this  season.  Omega,  sown  June  11,  although 
planted  in  well-manured  trenches,  has  become  attacked  by  mildew, 
and  the  produce  and  growth  have  both  been  poor.  I  have  grown 
several  other  kinds,  including  some  of  the  early  round  sorts,  but  it 
13  unnecessary  to  notice  them  further,  as  this  year  they  have  not  been 
a  success. 

There  are  several  matters  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
late  Peas  which  are  so  important  that,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  an  oft- 
told,  tale  I  will  briefly  refer  to,  viz  :— Never  plant  near  trees  or  bushes, 
but  in  the  most  open  and  exposed  positions  that  are  to  be  found. 
Trees  not  only  by  their  shade  and  shelter  weaken  the  growth,  but 
they  also  harbour  birds,  which  are  often  very  destructive  to  late  Peas. 
Isolate  the  rows,  have  them  five  or  six  yards  apart,  if  possible,  with 
Potatoes  or  other  crops  between  them.  Plant  thinly,  in  order 
to  ensure  robust  growth  ;  remember  that  strength  and  vigour  re-act 
upon  and  encourage  the  roots,  and  cause  them  to  get  a  firmer  grasp 
of  the  soil  than  they  otherwise  would  have,  thus  enabling  them 
to  bear  better,  and  to  resist  to  a  later  period  the  dire  attacks  of 
mildew,  which  is  the  great  enemy  to  late  Peas.  Place  the  sticks  in 
the  rows  early,  so  that  they  may  never  leave  the  perpendicular  for 
want  of  something  to  which  to  attach  themselves,  and  when  the 
sticks  are  finally  placed  in  position,  the  tops,  instead  of  being  close 
together,  and  crowded  thicker  should  be  several  inches  apart,  so  that 
tall  Peas,  instead  of  being  forced  out  from  between  them,  may 
remain  inside  and  have  the  advantage  of  their  support.  When, 
owing  to  the  sticks  being  crowded  together  at  their  upper  extremi. 
ties,  the  plants  from  want  of  the  necessary  space  are  compelled  to 
escape  from  them,  they  are  often  so  blown  about  and  injured  by 
wind  that  their  capacity  for  continuous  bearing  is  destroyed. 

E.    H. 


Poisonous  Fungi. — A  few  days  since,  some  children  rambling  in 
Stanley  Park,  near  Everton,  came  upon  some  fungi,  which  they  gathered 
and  ate.  A  short  time  afterwards  one  of  the  children  was  taken  ill,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  a  fit,  the  other  children  being  soon  in  the  same  state. 
They  were  taken  to  a  surgeon's  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  administered 
emetics  and  applied  the  stomach  pump.  It  was  not  until  after  some  two 
or  three  hours'  exertion  that  the  children  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  admit 
of  their  removal  to  their  homes,  and  they  continued  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison  for  some  time.  This  is  the  fifth  case  of  poisoning 
by  fungi  that  has  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Everton  during  the 
past  week. 

Poisonous  Pumes  from  Asphalte  Eoad-making.— At  the 

Thames  Police  Court,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Nolan,  secretary  of  the  Limmer 
Asphalte  Works,  carrying  on  business  at  Orchard  Street,  Poplar,  appeared 
to  answer  a  summons  taken  out  by  Mr.  Eaymond  (one  of  the  officers  of 
health  to  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works)  "  for  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth  August,  and  on  several  other  occasions,  there  was  a  quantity  of 


vapour  arising  from  a  large  cauldron  on  the  defendant's  premises,  the  said 
cauldron  being  used  for  mixing  purposes,  and  that  the  eifluvium  proceed- 
ing from  the  said  vapour  was  of  an  offensive  nature  and  injurious  to 
health."  Mr.  Raymond  said  that  he  served  a  notice  on  July  20  on  the 
defendant  with  respect  to  the  nuisance  in  question.  Nothing  had  been 
done  since  that  time  to  secure  an  abatement  of  it.  On  August  10  wituess 
visited  the  works  ;  the  cauldron  complained  of  was  then  discharging  a 
quantity  of  vapour.  In  Nov.  1875,  notice  was  served  on  the  company  respect- 
ing the  nuisance  caused  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  effluvium  from  the 
cauldrons,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  them  was  altered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  stop  the  nuisance.  The  other  might  be  altered  in  a  similar  way  at  a 
trifling  expense.  Mr.  James  Johnson,  a  master  shipwright,  of  29,  Orchard 
Road,  said  that  his  house  was  within  100  yards  of  the  defendant's  pre- 
mises. The  smell  of  the  vapour  that  came  from  the  mixing  cauldrons  was 
very  offensive  and  obnoxious,  and  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  health  of 
himself  and  his  family.  Dr.  Samuel  ElHson,  medical  officer  of  health  to 
the  Poplar  Board,  stated  that  hia  attention  had  been  drawn  to  defendant's 
premises.  He  had  seen  the  vapour  arising  from  the  cauldron  and  smelt 
the  effiuvium  it  threw  off.  In  witness's  opinion  it  was  a  nuisance  and 
injurious  to  health.  Mr.  De  Rutzen  said  he  should  inflict  a  fine  of  £5  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  if  the  necessary  alterations  for  abating  the 
nuisance  were  not  made,  and  any  further  proceedings  were  taken,  the 
penalty  would  be  doubled,  and  that  would  go  on  until  the  fine  would 
amount  to  :t200. 

The  Late  Professor  Parlatore. — European  botany  has  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  Filippo  Parlatore.  He  was  a  native 
of  Palermo,  where  he  was  born  August  8,  1816,  and  was  therefore  only 
sixty-one  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  for  many  years  past  he  had 
suffered  from  illness,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  at  Florence,  in  May, 
1874,  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. His  name  will  always  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  Royal 
Herbarium  at  Florence,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  created.  It  was  at 
his  urgent  representations  that  in  1842  Leopold  II,,  the  then  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  founded  a  national  herbarium,  and  at  the  same  revived  the 
Chair  of  Botany  at  Florence,  which  had  been  suppressed  since  1814,  and 
nominated  Parlatore  professor,  giving  him  also  the  directorship  of  the 
garden,  then  a  very  small  affair.  Under  energetic  management  and 
devoted  attention,  in  a  few  years  the  herbarium  took  rank  among  those  of 
note,  and  the  gift  of  Webb's  fine  collection  in  1850  rendered  it  one  of  the 
first  rank.  As  an  author,  Parlatore  will  be  best  known  by  his  elaborate 
"  Flora  Italiana,"  commenced  in  1848,  and  unfortunately  left  far  from 
completion  ;  and  his  monographs  of  the  Conifers  and  Gnetaceoa,  in  the 
sixteenth  volume  of  De  CandoUe's  "  Prodomus  ;  "  but  he  was  the  author 
of  many  memoirs  and  systematic  papers.  His  early  writings  were  chiefly 
on  Sicilian  plants,  and  in  1844  he  commenced  a  "Flora  Palermitana," 
which  was  never  completed.  In  this  year  he  also  published  a  monograph 
of  the  genus  Fumaria,  and  a  memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  Aldrovanda.  His 
account  of  the  Sicilian  Papyrus  appeared  first  in  1852,  and  the  fine  volume 
on  the  species  of  Cotton  was  published  in  1866.  Personally  Professor 
Parlatore  was  possessed  of  a  singularly  amiable  and  simple  character,  and 
will  be  universally  regretted. — "  Journal  of  Botany." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-YAEIOUS. 

Negro  Largo  and  Bourjassotte  Grise  Figs. —As  an  addition  to  our 
stock  of  Figs  in  pots,  I  last  year  procured  plants  oE  these  excellent  varieties, 
which,  although  only  in  10-in.  pots,  produced  several  fruits  each  of  exquieite 
flavour.  I  look  upon  these  two  Fips,  indeed,  as  kinds  likely  to  be  largely  grown, 
for,  although  the  Fig  is  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  it  is  but  com- 
paratively recently  that  home-grow  n  Figs  have  become  popular  dessert  fruits, 
I  may  add  that  Figs  under  glass  have  this  season  been  exceptionally  fine  and 
abundant;  but  that  on  open  walla  the  season  has  been  unfavourable  for  their 
ripening  in  anything  like  first-rate  condition. — James  Geoom,  Henham. 

Climbing  Roses  and  Bignonia  radicans.— Which  are  the  best  climbing 
Roses  to  plant  against  a  house,  already  pretty  well  covered  with  Golden  Ivies, 
Clematis,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  &c.  ?  I  want  a  pink  or  red  Rose,  both  to  be  con- 
tinuous bloomers  and  free  growers.  I  cannot  flower  Bignonia  radicans  on  an 
east-facing  wall ;  must  it  be  pruned  at  all  ?  and  when  ?— J.  H.  W.  T.,  Belmont, 
Carlow.  [Six  good  climbing  Roses  to  plant  against  a  house  are — Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Madame  Berard,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
and  Sombrenil.  These  all  bear  light- coloured  flowers— white,  cream,  and 
yellow,  or  yellowish.  The  two  best  red  Roses  for  the  purpose  are  Glory  of 
Waltham,  and  Belle  de  Bordeaux;  but  these,  while  they  are  free  growers, 
bloom  less  abundantly  and  less  continuously  than  the  preceding.  The  Bignonia 
radicans  is  proverbially  a  shy  bloomer ;  lay  in  some  of  the  strongest  of  the 
one-year-old  wood,  as  it  is  from  this  you  are  most  likely  to  obtain  flowers.  B. 
radicans  major  is  a  better  variety,  and  blooms  more  freely.  This  latter  is 
usually  "spurred"  in,  as  you  would  a  Vine,  in  winter,  and  it  flowers  freely 
under  this  system  of  pruning. — W.  Paul.] 

American  Water  Weed  (see  p.  211).— Swans  will  keep  down  this  w;ecl, 
and  also  all  other  plants  except  Nuphar  lutea.  I  have  to  put  a  fence  round, 
Nymphcea  alba  and  Calla  ffithiopica  to  protect  them. — Actoh. 

A  Redwood.— Mr.  James  English  is  still  at  work  on  the  Redwood  tree 
which  he  felled  at  Russian  River  Station,  California,  some  few  months  ago. 
He  has  already  made  from  it  250.000  shingles,  100)  fence  posts,  60  0  stakes 
lumber  for  a  dwelling  house  and  out-buildings,  and  has  timber  left  for 
300,000  shingles.    The  tree  was  14  ft.  in  diameter. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb  Art  itself  la  Natubb.** — Shakespeare. 


NEW   TLTBBROUS-ROOTBD    BEGONIAS    OF   1877. 

Having,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  continued  my  trials  and  comparisons  of  all  the  new 
varieties  of  the  above-named  highly  ornamental  and  con- 
tinuous-blooming family,  and  having  bedded  out  over  eighty 
named  varieties,  I  have  now  to  report  as  to  the  respective 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  thirty-one  new  kinds  sent  to  mo 
from  various  sources  (principally  Continental),  all  of  which  I 
have  grown  in  the  open  air  and  carefully  compared  with  the 
fine  introductions  of  previous  years,  concerning  which  I  have 
had  something  to  say  at  the  end  oE  the  outdoor  blooming 
season  of  1875  and  1876  in  the  leading  horticultural  news- 
papers, which  remarks  I  may,  I  think,  venture  to  hope  have 
been  of  some  use  in  guiding  amateurs  in  the  selection  of  a 
good  assortment  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  seen  them  here  this  summer,  are 
quite  unequalled  by  any  other  plant  whatever  for  affording  an 
unbroken  3ontinuance  of  brilliant  bloom  from  the  middle  of 
June  till  the  middle  of  September  in  the  open  ground,  and  for 
a  further  month  or  six  weeks  after  being  lifted  into  pots  for  the 
greenhouse  before  they  finally  go  to  rest  for  the  winter  to- 
wards the  middle  of  November.  Of  the  twenty-six  novelties 
above  mentioned  eight  came  to  me  from  Van  Hontte  of  Ghent, 
being  all  seedlings  raised  in  that  establishment  from  which  wo 
have  already  received  so  many  fine  varieties.  This  year's  lot, 
however,  was  of  very  unequal  merit,  three  only  out  of  the; 
eight  being  of  first-rate  excellence  ;  one  other,  with  large  and 
sometimes  semi-double  male  blooms  of  a  pleasing  and  un- 
common deep  blush  colour,  having  faults  in  habit  of  growth  of 
considerable  gravity ;  the  other  four  were  either  insignificant 
or  otherwise  comparatively  worthless.  Seven  varieties,  three 
of  them  double-flowered,  and  four  single,  came  to  me  from  M. 
Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy ;  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
one  of  the  doubles,  were  very  good,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  source  from  whence  they  came.  ITrom  Messrs.  Thibaut  & 
Ketteleer,  of  Sceaux,  came  six  varieties,  all  of  them  raised  by 
the  gardener  of  a  neighbouring  private  gentleman,  Fontaine 
by  name,  and  all  of  them  of  first-rate  excellence,  two  of  them, 
indeed,  being  in  my  opinion  the  most  beautiful  varieties  yet 
obtained  by  any  raiser ;  these  are  named  Lelia  and  Exposition 
de  Sceaux — the  latter  variety,  however,  is,  I  believe,  not  yet 
in  commerce.  Another  of  this  set  is  curiously  enough  iden- 
tical with  a  very  fine  variety  sent  out  by  M.  Van  Houtte  in 
1875.  From  M.  Deleuil,  of  Marseilles,  came  four  varieties  of 
very  fair  merit  indeed.  From  M.Vincent,  of  Bougival,  came 
one  very  fine  variety.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  these 
new  varieties  seriatim  in  the  above-named  order,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  from  notes  taken  down  as  each  arrived  at  its  full 
development,  and  carefully  corrected  afterwards  when  any 
point  previously  noted  was  found  to  need  correction. 

Van  Houtte's  Varieties. 

1.  James  Backhouse  — A.  most  boaatiful  variety,  with  fally" 
ahsd,  light  aoarlet  blooma,  which,  when  fully  expanded,  are  perfectly 
flit.  The  habit  of  growth  i3  low  and  spreading,  and  tha  floivers, 
which  are  produced  ia  great  abundance,  are  well  raised  above  the 

foliage.    This  ia  a  really  first-class  kinds,  and  one  which  should  be  in 

every  choice  collection. 

2.  Laurent  Deacours. — A  most  lovely  variety,  of  low  and 
spreading  habit  o£  growth,  with  large  and  handsoma  foliage,  pro- 
ducing  with  great  freedooi,  on  slender  footstalks,  well  elevated  above 
t'ae  foliage,  an  abundanca  of  large  and  perfectly-formed  flowers  of  a 
clear  bright  rose  colour,  the  males  of  which,  when  fully  expanded, 
being  also  perfectly  flat.     A  variety  of  first-rate  excellence. 

3.  La  Baronne  Hruby. — A  light-foliaged,  corapact.habited 
variety,  producing  fally-Bized,  well-shaped  cupped  blooms  of  a  lovely 
deep  shade  of  crimson,  borne  on  slender  footstalks,  and  apparently 
not  over  freely  produced.  This  is  considered  by  its  raiser  to  be  one 
of  his  finest  varie'.ie?. 


4.  Notaire  Beaucarne. — This  ia  aupposed  to  be  a  semi-double 
variety,  and  the  male  blooma  usually  have  from  three  to  five  extra 
petals.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  good  substance,  of  a  deep 
blush  colour,  produced  on  long  and  pendulous  footstalks.  This 
variety,  though  by  no  means  perfect  as  a  florist  flower,  yet,  from  its 
gize  of  bloom  and  somewhat  uncommon  shade  of  colour,  is  likely  to 
find  many  admirers. 

5.  La  Baronne  Lson  Legay. — A  strong,  vigorous-hibifed, 
upright-growing  variety,  with  medium. sized  blooma  of  a  whitish 
colour  when  they  first  show  themselves,  but  which  ultimately  turn 
into  a  good  clear  pink  colour.  This,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
as  more  than  a  good  second-rate  variety,  with  which  one  of  the 
choice  unnamed  seedlings,  sent  me  by  M,  Lemoine,  is  identical. 

6.  Madame  Meyer. — A  low.growing,  branohing.habited,  free- 
blooming  variety,  with  small  and  inconspicuous  flowers  of  a  pale 
blush  colour.  It  ia  of  not  more  than  third-rate  merit,  and  hardly 
worth  a  place  in  a  collection,  save  for  ita  dwarf  habit  of  growth  and 
freedom  of  flowering,  which  may  perhaps  recommend  it  to  some 
growers  as  an  edging  to  a  large  bed,  with  taller-growing  varieties  in 
the  centre. 

7.  F.  M-  Dos  Santos  Viana. — A  variety  with  pointed,  dark 
green,  marbled  foliage,  in  the  way  of  Pearcei,  with  medium  sized 
blooms,  which  are  a  dull  red  outside  and  a  deep  orange  inside,  which, 
however,  soon  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  sun,  as  do  other  inferior 
varieties,  ao  can  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  second-rate  merit 
only. 

8.  James  Duncan. — An  utterly  worthless  variety,  of  a  dull 
and  washy  yellow  colour.  How  it  came  to  be  named  at  all,  I  am 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

M.  Lemoine's  Varieties. 

1.  Louis  Van  Houtte  (double). — This  is  of  dwarf,  compact 
habit  of  growth,  the  male  blooms  fully  and  evenly  double,  and  of  a 
deep  shade  of  salmon  colour.     A  beautiful  variety. 

2.  W.  E.  Gumbletoa  (double)  is  of  dwarf  and  compact  habit 
of  growth,  with  fully  and  evenly  double  male  blooms,  of  a  paler 
salmon  shade  than  the  last-named  variety,  borne  on  rather  alight 
footstalks  well  raised  above  the  foliage.  The  blooms  are  about 
medinm  size. 

3.  Argus  (double)  ia  a  light  red  variety,  with  an  unevenly 
duplicated  centre  to  the  male  blooms.  A  variety  of  only  third-rate 
merit. 

4.  Incendie. — A  pleasing  variety,  of  low  and  tufty  habit  of 
growth,  producing  medium-sized  blooms  of  good  form  and  substance 
and  of  a  dazzling  light  orange-scarlet  shade  of  colour,  which,  how. 
ever,  unfortunately  burn  and  tarniah  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  which 
completely  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  blooms  after  they  are  a  day  or 
two  expanded.  This  variety  may  not  be  thus  affected  when  grown  in 
pots  for  the  graenhou  3a,  where  its  great  brilliancy  of  colour  should 
make  it  an  acquisition. 

5.  Jules  Janin. — A  really  beautiful  variety,  with  large  and" 
perfectly-formed  blooms,  both  male  and  female  of  a  deep  clear  rose 
colour,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  Diamant ;  sent  out  by  the 
same  raiser  last  year,  but  much  deeper  in  shade  and  more  perfect  in 
shape.  The  foliage  is  of  a  peculiar  glaucous,  metallic  hue.  Thia 
variety  should  be  in  every  choice  collection. 

6.  Abondance. — A  compact-growing  variety,  producing 
medium-sized,  cup-shaped  blooms,  of  a  dark  claret  colour,  borne  on 
slender,  perpendicular  footstalks,  well  elevated  above  the  foliage,  and 
of  about  medium  size. 

7.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  (single)  is  an  exceedingly  fine  variety, 
of  stout  and  upright  habit  of  growth,  producing  plentifully  on  strong 
footstalks,  well  raised  above  the  foliage,  most  beautifully  cupped 
blooma  of  the  most  brilliant  shade  of  scarlet,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  a  small  Tulip  in  shape.  This  is  considered  by  M.  Lemoine 
as  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  he  has  yet  sent  out. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  all  the  blooms  are  male. 

M.  Fontaine's  Six  Varieties. 

1.  Monsieur  Bienoime  is  an  upright-growing  variety,  of 
exceediagly  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  producing  an  abundance  of 
fuUy-sised,  handsome  blooma,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  old  variety, 
intermedia,  but  of  a  deeper  shade  and  larger  size,  and  much  greater 
subatanc3.  The  female  blooma  also  are  unusually  fine  and  perfect 
in  form.  Were  it  not  that  this  fine  variety  unfortunately  drops 
about  hilf  its  male  blooms  in  an  unopened  bud  state  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  season,  it  would  be  of  quite  first-class  merit. 

2.  Adolphine  Fontaine. — This  ia  a  very  fine  variety,  but 
'a  curiously  enough  identical  in  every  way,  save  a  slight  variation 
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in  the  foliage,  with  Van  Hoalte's  fine  variety  of  1875,  Paul  Maaurel, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  added  to  any  collection  already  possessing 
that  variety. 

3.  Monsieur  Pigny  is  of  a  compact  and  rather  hard  and  stiii 
habit  of  growth,  with  dark,  hairy  foliage,  resembling  that  of 
Lemoine's  Oriflame.  Its  flowers  are  of  good  form  and  substance, 
resembling  in  colour,  but  being  a  decided  improvement  in  shape 
on,  those  of  Lemoine's  C.  Glijm.  They  are  somewhat  sparingly  pro- 
duced. 

4.  Exposition  de  Sceaux  is  a  most  beautiful  variety,  of 
erect-growing  and  free-blooming  habit,  producing  extra  large  and 
most  beautifully  cupped  male  blooms  of  a  lovely  shade  of  deep  and 
intense  rose  colour,  closely  resembling  Van  Houtte's  fine  variety  of 
1874  (Charles  Raes)  in  shade,  but  of  infinitely  finer  form  and  sub- 
stance. The  female  blooms  also  are  quite  exceptionally  fine.  This 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  Begonias  that  has  yet  been 
raised,  and,  when  distributed,  should  be  in  every  choice  collection. 

5.  Xielia  is  also  an  exceedingly  beautiful  variety,  in  habit  of 
growth  and  fine  form  and  substance  of  its  male  blooms  somewhat 
resembling  the  last-named  variety,  though  the  blooms  are  not  quite  so 
fully  cupped  in  shape.  The  colour  is  a  most  lovely  deep  shade  of 
crimson,  somewhat  resembling  Veitch's  Kallista,  but  of  infinitely 
finer  form  and  substance.  It  is  also  an  exceedingly  free  bloomer,  and 
should  be  in  every  choice  collection. 

6.  Hebe. — This  variety  is  considered  by  its  raiser  to  be  one  of 
hia  finest  hybrids,  but  unfortunately  did  not  make  any  healthy  growth 
till  late  in  the  season,  so  that  I  was  unable  adequately  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  variety.  The  blooms,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  are  light  red,  resembling  those  of  Vesuvius  in  shade, 
and  of  excellent  shape  and  substance. 

M.  J.  B.  A.  Deleuil's  Four  Varieties. 

1.  Caruicolor  is  a  variety  of  close-growing,  tufty  habit,  with 
most  distinct  and  ornamental  foliage,  scimitar. shaped,  and  curiously 
crimped  at  the  edges,  and  producing  blooms  which  are  almost  white 
when  they  first  appear,  but  which  afterwards  turn  to  a  deep  nankin 
outside,  and  a  clear  flesh  colour  within  ;  the  male  blooms  are  of  large 
size,  but  rather  thin  in  substance.  This  variety  is  only  suited  for 
pot  culture  in  the  house,  as  when  grown  in  the  open  air  all  the  male 
blooms  drop  in  an  unopened  bud  state,  which  does  not  happen  when 
grown  under  glass.  This  is  an  exceedingly  distinct  variety,  being, 
with  the  exception  of  Van  Houtte's  President  Sohlachter,  the  only 
one  yet  sent  out  of  this  peculiar  shade  of  colour. 

2.  Violetta  is  a  variety  of  medium  height  and  somewhat  glau- 
cous foliage,  producing,  on  tall  and  somewhat  weak  footstalks,  fairly, 
sized  blooms,  rather  thin  in  substance  and  poor  in  form,  but  of  a 
pleasing  and  novel  shade  of  rosy-violet.  A  variety  of  about  second, 
class  merit. 

3.  Cleopatra. — A  variety  of  spreading  and  branching  habit  of 
.growth,  with  large  flowers  of  a  light  red  colour,  of  good  shape,  but 
not  much  substance.  The  female  blooms  of  this  variety  are  a  good 
deal  above  average  merit. 

4.  Bayard. — A  fine  variety  of  medium  height  of  growth,  pro- 
ducing  large  and  well-formed  blooms  on  rather  pendulous  footstalks, 
the  exterior  of  which  in  shade  resembles  that  of  Veitch's  fine  variety 
Acme,  the  interior  being  of  a  lighter  orange  shade.  The  female 
blooms  are  also  good. 

HI.  J.  Vincent's  One  Variety. 

Reine  de  Bougival. — An  exceedingly  floriferona  variety,  of 
quite  a  novel  and  most  acceptable  shade  of  colour,  the  blossoms, 
which  are  of  an  oblong-oupped  shape,  being  clear  cream  colour 
within,  the  outer  middle  petals  being  of  a  light  red.  This  is  admir. 
ably  suited  for  the  centre  of  a  bed,  from  its  upright  habit  of  growth, 
and  the  fine  contrast  it  forms  to  nearly  all  other  varieties. 
Belgrove,  Qneenstown.  W.  E.  Gumblston. 


New  Orleans  is  said  to  be  built  upon  a  forest  o£  Cypress  trees.  For  800  ft. 
down  this  is  the  foundation !  Rows  upon  rows  of  the  stumps  of  the  Cjpresa 
are  found  growing  over  each  other,  superimposed,  each  of  which  layers  it  is 
calculated  has  required  ages  to  form. 

A  Piece  of  Mahogany.— There  is  at  pr.-sent  to  be  seen  in  the  timber-yard 
of  Messrs.  M'Kay  Sc  Milne,  Hutcheon  Street  West,  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  largest 
blocks  of  Mahogany  ever  imported  into  this  country.  It  has  been  brought  from 
Tobasoo,  and  at  the  one  end  it  measures  7  ft.  10  in.  in  diametar,  while  at  the 
other  the  measurement  is  i  ft.  6  in.  As  usual  with  Mahogany  logs  brought  to 
this  country,  it  has  been  squai-ed  ;  but  if  it  had  been  imported  in  its  original 
form,  it  would  have  presented  a  far  larger  bulk.—"  Builder." 


GRAPE  OULTUEB  AT  BBRKHAMSTED. 
Though  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  Messrs.  Lane's  nursery  at 
Berkhamsted  is  well  worth  a  visit,  it  is  probably  never  more 
interesting  or  instructive  than  in  autumn,  when  fruits  of 
different  kinds  are  in  perfection.  In  September  the  Grape- 
houses  themselves  are  well  worth  travelling  miles  to  see 
— houses,  some  of  which  were  at  one  time  mere  sheds  with 
glazed  roofs  used  for  the  protection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  and 
similar  subjects  in  winter,  now  ranking  amongst  the  best 
Vineries  in  England,  as  far  as  good  Grape  growing  is  con- 
cerned. The  large  clusters  of  al!  the  most  popular  kinds  of 
Grapes  which  have  this  year  been  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Alexandra  Park,  and  elsewhere,  sufficiently  attest  the  quality  of 
Messrs.  Lane's  Grapes;  but  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  quantity,  one  must  visit  Berkhamsted.  The  Vines  here 
are  well  attended  to,  and  the  heavy  crops  of  excellent  Grapes 
which  are  obtained  from  them  would  surprise  even  our  best 
Grape  growers.  The  principal  Vinery — a  spacious  span-roofed 
one,  about  130  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide — stands  on  a  sunny 
slope  and  the  Vines  are  planted  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house, 
their  stems  being  trained  up  one  side  and  down  the  other ; 
they  are  planted  about  6  ft.  apart,  and  from  each  is  carried  up 
an  extra  young  cane  for  the  purpose  of  inarching  new  kinds 
upon,  should  such  a  course  be  desirable.  This  Vinery  contains 
at  the  present  time  nineteen  distinct  kinds  of  Grapes,  and  in 
some  cases  two  or  more  varieties  are  on  the  same  root.  On  a 
Bucklaud  Sweetwater,  for  instance,  has  been  grafted  the  Black 
Alicante,  and  both  kinds  ripen  their  crops  perfectly,  the  only 
difference  observable  in  the  frnit  of  the  Sweetwater  being  that 
the  berries  are  not  quite  so  large  as  they  formerly  were.  The 
original  Vines  in  this  house  were  Black  Hamburghs,  which 
were  planted  about  twenty-five  years  ago ;  but  on  them  have 
been  inarched  from  time  to  time  many  different  new  kinds  for 
trial.  Should  these  new  kinds  prove  good,  they  are  retained ; 
if  inferior,  they  are  at  once  cut  out.  The  main  rods  are  about 
26  ft.  in  length,  and  ai'e  allowed  to  carry  twenty-five,  thirty, 
and  sometimes  thirty-five,  bunches  each,  according  to  the 
variety,  weighing  from  2  lb.  to  6  lb.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is 
grown  in  a  house  by  itself.  The  roots  of  this  variety  are 
planted  inside  in  a  narrow  raised  bed,  but  some  of  them 
are  also  allowed  to  ramble  outside.  From  these  Vines 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bunches  of  very  fine  Grapes  are  cut 
yearly,  some  of  which  measure  quite  15  in.  long,  and  weigh 
from  5  lb.  to  71b.  The  culture  here  differs  but  little  from  that 
practised  elsewhere,  except  that  instead  of  the  shoots  being 
stopped  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  bunch,  five,  sis,  or 
even  more  are  left.  In  this  way  abundance  of  thick,  large 
foliage  is  obtained,  an  essential  point  if  heavy  crops  of  fruit  be 
expected.  Abundance  of  air  and  light  is  at  all  times  admitted, 
and  even  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  a  brisk  fire-heat  is  maintained, 
with  air  on,  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood.  Among  the  newer 
kinds  of  Grapes  were  Pearson's  Golden  Queen,  in  good  condi- 
tion, a  variety  which  Messrs.  Lane  think,  when  well  established, 
will  be  valuable.  Whilst  the  Vines  are  at  rest.  Fig  trees  in 
pots.  Peach  trees,  cut-back  pot  Vines,  and  similar  plants 
occupy  the  houses,  the  floors  of  which  are  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  sawdust.  Vines  in  pots  are  started  in  these  houses, 
but  as  soon  as  the  permanent  Vines  begin  to  shade  them  they 
are  at  once  removed  to  more  suitable  quarters.  In  the  culture 
of  pot  Vines  Messrs.  Lane  are  most  successful;  they  grow 
about  2000  plants  yearly,  and  they  are  all  grown  without 
bottom-heat,  a  circumstance  of  importance  as  regards  their 
after  well-being.  After  one  year's  growth  the  canes  are  cut 
back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  pots ;  next  year  they  are 
started  about  Christmas,  and  the  bunches  which  they  bear — 
with  plenty  of  air,  light,  and  room,  and  abundance  of  water 
during  the  growing  season — are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see 
them.  Of  one  of  these  Vines,  shown  in  London  in  July  last, 
a  photograph  was  taken,  from  which  the  annexed  illustration 
was  prepared ;  it  represents  one  of  six,  all  equally  good.  They 
consisted  of  four  Black  Hamburghs  and  two  plants  of  Foster's 
Seedling,  and  collectively  they  bore  eighty-one  bunches  of 
Grapes,  some  of  which  weighed  SJ  lb.,  and  none  less  than  1  lb. 
The  berries  were  large,  plump,  and  well-coloured,  and  the 
bunches  faultless  in  shape,  and  it  was  admitted  by  the  Fruit 
Committee  at  South  Kensington,  where  they  were  shown,  that 
they  were  the  best  pot  Vines  which  had  ever  come  under  their 
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notice.  They  were  grown  in  12-in.  pots,  and  at  starting-time 
were  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  about  60°,  the  atmospheric 
night  temperature  being  about  46°,  and  the  day  temperature 
during  sunshine  65*.  Instead  of  being  tied  to  the  trellis  at 
once,  as  is  usually  done,  they  were  twisted  round  stakes 
inserted  in  the  pots,  which  had  the  effect  of  inducing  them 
to  break  regularly  at  every  joint.  A  moist,  comparatively 
low  temperature  was  maintained  until  the  buds  had  bursted, 
when  the  canes  were  untied  from  the  stalks  and  secured  to 
the  trellis  near  the  glass,  and  the  temperature  was  gradually 
increased.  Early  pot  Vines  here  are  always  grown  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  which  has  the  effect  of  thickening  and 
hardening  the  leaves.  During  the  earliest  stages  of  growth, 
strict  attention  to  watering  is  observed,  enough  being  given  to 
keep  the  roots  moist,  but  not  so  much  as  to  saturate  the  soil. 
After  the  fruit  is  set,  copious  waterings  are  given,  sometimes 
twice  a  day ;  and  whilst  the  berries  are  swelling  rapidly,  weak 


A  Pot  Tine  at  Berkhamsteii. 

manure  water,  the  result  of  mixing  fresh  horse-droppings  and 
soot,  is  liberally  given  them.  Indeed,  this  kind  of  stimulant 
is  almost  the  only  one  used  here  in  Grape  growing.  Messrs. 
Lane  attribute  many  failures  in  growing  pot  Vines  to  placing 
them  too  near  the  hot-water  pipes,  or  rather  by  making  the 
hot-water  pipes  supply  bottom  heat,  by  which  means  no  regu- 
larity of  temperature  can  be  maintained,  as  it  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  have  the'pipes  cold  and  at  others  hot,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  grown  under  these  conditions  the 
young  fibrous  roots  are  injured,  and  the  crop  much  impaired. 
A  gentle  hotbed  of  moist  plunging  material  always  yields  the 
best  results.  After  the  bunches  are  set  the  shoots  are  stopped 
at  three  or  four  joints  beyond  the  bunch,  and  a  little  air  is  left 
on  day  and  night,  which  makes  the  foliage  harder  and  better 
able  to  withstand  the  alternations  of  cloud  and  sunshine, 
which  we  generally  get  in  spring.  A  little  sulphur  is  kept 
sprinkled  about  the  Vineries  during  autumn  as  a  safeguard 
against  mildew.  The  soil  used  for  Grape  growing  here  is  a 
heavy,  sandy,  yellow  loam,  obtained  from  the  adjoining 
Common.  Tea  Roses,  struck  from  cuttings  in  large  quantities, 
are  plunged  under  the  pot  Vines,  where  they  succeed  most 
satisfactorily. 


Peach  trees  in  pots  are  grown  here  extensively,  in  the  form 
of  pyramids,  for  orchard-house  culture.  They  are  potted  in 
10-in.  pots,  and  in  good  heavy  holding  soil ;  the  stocks  are 
budded  about  1  ft.  above  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  the  main 
shoot  is  trained  in  an  upright  direction  by  being  tied  to  a 
stake  ;  the  side  shoots,  which  are  freely  emitted  from  the  main 
stem  the  second  year,  are  allowed  to  grow  to  about  12  in.  or  so 
in  length,  when  they  are  stopped.  These  trees  in  pots  are 
grown  in  houses  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  in 
summer  are  placed  in  a  sunny  position  out-of-doors.  Water  is 
plentifully  supplied  to  the  roots  during  *he  growing  season,, 
but  when  the  leaves  begin  to  die  off  it  is,  to  some  extent,  with- 
held,and  every  inducement  is  afforded  them  to  thoroughly  ripen 
their  wood.  The  shoots  of  such  trees  as  are  nob  disposed  of 
are  out  back  in  autumn  to  within  three  or  four  eyes  of  the  main 
stems,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  bushy  trees  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  outdoor  nurseries,  situated  on  Berkhamsted  Common, 
are  very  interesting  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  thousands 
of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  assuming  their  varied 
autumnal  tints,  which  contrast  effectively  with  the  more 
sombre  hue  of  the  Conifers,  of  which  there  are  here  some  fine 
specimens.  The  Golden  Thujas  and  Retinosporas  are  just  now 
very  pretty,  and  the  bright  golden  Lawsouia  lutea  forms  one 
of  the  most  attractive  dwarf  shrubs  which  we  possess.  To 
fruit  trees  many  acres  are  devoted,  and  this  year  they  have 
borne  a  fair  average  crop.  Rhododendrons,  which  are  grown 
here  in  quantity,  succeed  admirably,  even  in  the  heavy,  clayey 
soil  of  the  district,  and  they  are  this  year  loaded  with  bloom- 
buds.  Of  Thuja  gigantea,  a  specimen  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high, 
is  loaded  with  cones  of  a  greenish-yellow  tint,  a  colour  which 
contrasts  effectively  with  the  deep  green  of  the  foliage,  render- 
ing the  tree,  whilst  in  fruit,  unusually  attractive.  Cornus  Mas 
variegata  is  grown  here  in  the  form  of  standards,  grafted  on 
Cherry  stocks  ;  trees  of  this,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  well  fur- 
nished with  good  bushy  heads  of  silvery  foliage,  are  very 
effective  when  associated  with  shrubs  of  a  green  colour. 

C.  W.  S. 


NOTES   FROM    IRELAND. 
Amaryllis  Ackermanni  Flowering  in  the  Open  Border. 

— One  o£  the  familiar  glories  of  the  sunny  borders  at  this  season  in 
the  so-called  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis  Belladonna).  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  genns  to  which  it  belongs  that,  as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  has  been  induced  to  display  its  beautiful  flowers  out-of-doors. 
This,  it  appears,  need  be  no  longer  the  case,  for  a  fine  variety  of  A. 
Ackermanni,  viz.,  A.  A.  splendida,  ia  just  now  flowering  freely  in 
the  open  border  in  front  of  the  central  glass  range  at  Glasnevin, 
where  it  forma  a  striking  object,  far  eclipsing  A.  Belladonna.  Here 
is  a  hint  for  further  trials  in  this  direction. 

Hedychium  Gardnerianum  Flowering  Out-of-doors. — 

This  beautiful  plant  is  in  flower  now  in  the  open  border  at  Glasnevin, 
though  the  wet  and  chilly  summer  was  by  no  means  favourable  to 
bringing  about  thia  result. 

The  Great  Vine  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin. — The 
great  Vine  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park,  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  the  finest  example  of  a  single  Vine,  grown  on  what  ia 
called  the  extension  system,  to  be  found  in  these  islands.  It  is  possible 
that  there  are  other  monster  Vines  monopolising  entire  houses,  and 
covering  a  larger  space,  but  we  doubt  if  the  Finchley  or  any  other 
large  Vine  presents  such  a  picture  of  successful  Grape  culture  as 
does  the  large  Vine  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge.  The  crop  this  year  is 
perhaps  the  heaviest  it  has  yet  matured,  certainly  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  bunches  are  beyond  the  average.  Not  a  few  of  these  would 
turn  the  scale  between  3  lb.  and  4  lb.,  and  the  weight  of  the  general 
run  of  bunohea  will  be  fully  2  lb.  each.  The  number  of  bunches 
which  are  strung  along  the  linea  of  rod  with  almost  mathematical 
precision  is  somewhere  about  500,  and  every  one  of  them  fit  for  the 
exhibition  table.  The  heaviest  bunches  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  found  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  house  opposite  to  that  at  which 
the  Vine  is  introduced,  and  from  which  rods  are  conducted  horizon, 
tally  the  entire  length  of  over  70  ft. — "  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette." 


Tncca  Trecnleana  Hardy.— Mr.  Hemsley  (see  p.  328)  need  not  have  the 
slightest  doubt  of  this  plant  being  hardy.  It  may  be  seen  growing  at  Messrs, 
Teitoh's,  Mr.  Parker's,  and  various  other  nurseries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  it  is  as  hardy  as  it  is  fine  in  form,— O, 
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NOTES     OF     THE    WEEK. 

The  Tomato  Disease. — We  hear  from  M.  Vilmorin  that  ia 
France,  as  well  a3  in  England,  there  is  much  disease  among  Toma- 
toes, no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance  o(  wet  weather, 
which  has  also  been  so  destructive  to  Potatoes,  the  same  disease 
being  common  to  both.  Large  quantities  of  Tomatoes  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  Irish  Heath  (Dabos^ia  polifolia)  ia  Hants. — This  fine 
and  well-known  plant  has  been  found  in  Hampshire  by  Mr.  M. 
Moggridge.  We  hope  to  publish  a  note  on  the  subject  by  him 
shortly.  With  it  grows  Erica,  vagans,  and  not  on  serpentine  rock, 
on  which  it  is  usually  found. 

Wistaria  japonica  in  Fruit. — An  established  plant  of  this 
Wistaria  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery,  at  Tooting,  is  now  bearing  numer- 
ous fruits  or  seed  pods.  In  shape  they  resemble  those  of  a  French 
Bean,  but  are  blunt  at  the  ends.— S. 

Sucharis  amazonica. — We  have  a  double  row,  between  50  ft. 
and  60  ft.  long,  of  this  lovely  Amaryllid  on  a  stage  in  our  con- 
servatory. One  row  consists  of  plants  in  12  in.  and  15  in.  pots;  the 
others  are  in  6  in.  and  9  in.  pots.  Some  of  the  plants  in  the  6  in. 
pats  are  furnished  with  four  flower. stems,  and  on  a  plant  in  one  of 
the  15  in.  pots  I  counted  forty-one  flower-stems,  and  on  each  stem 
from  five  to  seven  flowers  in  different  stages  of  development.  The 
sam^  plants  also  flowered  well  in  the  spring.  I  find  those  in  the  6  in. 
pot)  to  be  very  useful  both  for  dinner  table  and  sitting-room  deco- 
ration, and  when  intermixed  with  Dracasna  terminalis  the  effect  is  in 
all  rejpeots  excellent  • — R.  C,  Taverham  Hall,  Norwich. 

Clematis  flava. — This  yellow-flowered  Virgin's  Bower  is  com- 
paratively seldom  seen  ;  it  however  well  deserves  culture  on  account 
of  its  free-flowering  character  and  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which, 
when  associated  with  white  and  blue  kinds,  form  a  pleasing  yet  strik- 
ing contrast.  In  the  Exotic  Nurseries,  Tooting,  it  is  planted  at  the 
foot  of  dead  roots  and  posts,  over  which  it  scrambles  and  forms  a 
striking  object. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  Works  have  made  good  progress 
lately  ;  both  the  Trooadera  and  the  Palace  on  the  Champs  de  Mars 
are  beginning  to  assume  a  less  chaotic  appearance.  The  Horticul. 
tural  Society  has  decided  to  hold  an  international  congress  next 
year  at  their  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
horticultural  and  botanic  show.  The  Princs  of  Monaco  obtained  of 
M.  Krantz  a  place  wherein  to  show  the  floral  productions,  as  well  as 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  his  principality.  This  will  not  be  one  of 
the  least  interesting  parts  of  the  exhibition. 

JS"ew  Tuberose.— The  new  Tuberose  called  Peirl  hai  a  finer 
spike,  and  is  dwarfer  and  more  double  than  the  common  variety. 
Sir.  Vertigans,  of  Edgbaston,  from  whom  I  purchased  my  roots  of  it, 
states  that  single  blooms  of  it  made  up  into  little  bouquets  with 
Maiden-hair  Fern  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Its  blooms  are  beauti- 
fully white,  semi-double,  large,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  —  J. 
Trkvor,  59,  WeUingfon  Road,  Birininglw-m.  [The  specimens  sent 
seem  to  be  a  little  larger  than  usual.] 

Irises  ia  Autumn. ^lu  Mr.  Barr's  window  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,may  now  be  seen  Irises  in  bloom  grown  in  glasses  like 
Hyacinths,  and  very  pretty  they  look.  A  piece  of  Moss  wrapped 
round  the  stems  above  the  roots,  prevents  them  from  falling  too  far 
into  the  glasses,  and  forms  a  green  base  for  the  flower-stems.  The 
kind  grown  in  this  instance  is  the  charming  little  blue-flowered  Iris 
alata  ;  but  others  would  doubtless  succeed  equally  well. 

Worcester  Pearmain  Apple. — Of  this  beautifully  coloured 
and  finely  flavoured  new  Apple,  Mr. Richard  Smith,  of  Worcester,  has 
sent  us  samples.  He  states  that  it  crops  as  freely  as  Lord  Suffield, 
and  that  its  season  is  from  August  to  October.  It  is  alike  suitable 
for  culinary  purposes  and  for  dessert,  and  its  brilliant  red  colour  will 
make  it  a  good  market  fruit. 

Locked  Gates  at  Kew. — In  the  "  Times  "  report  of  the  Library 
Congress  there  are  a  few  words  which  may  be  read  with  advantage  in 
connection  with  the  need  of  making  the  gardens  at  Kew  accessible  to 
the  public  throughout  the  day.  Professor  Justin  Winsor  said  "that 
a  period  ussd  to  be  set  apart  in  America  for  cleaning,  but  now  the 
cleaning  is  done  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  library  is  open  with- 
out intermission  from  year's  end  to  year's  end."  It  is  a  greater  folly 
to  shut  up  a  rich  garden  during  the  best  hours  of  the  day  than  a 
library,  however  rich.  Kew  Gardens  cost  the  people  of  England  over 
JJ20,000  a.year,  and  it  is  unjust  and  unreasonable  that  the  poorest 
person  taxed  for  its  support  shonld  be  excluded  from  its  use  at  any 
reasonable  hour  of  the  day.  It  should  be  opened  at  six  in  summer 
and  at  dawn  in  winter ;  numbers  of  persons  would  run  out  from 
London  by  an  early  train  who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  go  in  the 
afternoon.  The  folly  of  opening  a  garden  so  late  is  all  the  greater 
from  the  fact  that  it,  unlike  a  library,  cannot  be  used  at  night.  As 
regards  Kew,  nobody,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  asked  that  the  houses 
be  opened  before  the  men  have  had  time  to  finish  their  morning  work 


in  them,  but  we  observe  that  even  in  eases  of  greater  difficulty  publio 
servants  can,  when  they  wish,  make  institutions  convenient  to  the 
public.  On  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  Soden  Smith  said  "  the  Kensing- 
ton libraries  are  not  closed  on  any  week  days  ;  and  on  three  days  in 
the  week  they  are  open  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  classification 
of  the  library  was  made  without  closing  the  library  for  a  single  day." 

The  Purple  Giant  Autuma  Crocus. — We  have  seen  a  line 
purple-magenta  specimen,  with  Mr.  Ware,  of  Colchicum  speciosum, 
which  is  certainly  a  most  important  plant.  As  figured  in  The 
Garden,  the  blooms  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  those  nuder  notice. 
This  plant  cannot  fail  to  take  a  leading  place  in  all  gardens  atnoagst 
hardy  plants,  and  the  fact  that  it  varies  so  agreeably  in  colour  makes 
it  all  the  more  valuable. 

Pentstemons  in  Autuma.  —  Some  of  the  newer  and 
finer  kinds  of  Pentstemons  may  still  be  seen  in  bloom  in  Messrs. 
Dioksons  &  Cj.'s  Nursery,  Elinburgh.  Though  the  flowers,  indi- 
vidually,  are  not  so  brilliant  as  they  have  been,  yet  in  masses  they 
are  most  valuable,  and,  it  frost  keep  off,  will  be  effective  for  some  time 
to  come.  Many  of  them  are  seedlings  of  an  improved  strain,  in  the 
production  of  which  Messrs.  Dioksons  have  been  singularly  sucoessfal. 
Autumn  Windflowers. — For  London  gardens,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  there  are  no  better  plants  than  Anemone  japonica  and  its  varie. 
ties.  Even  now,  amid  a  smoky  atmosphere,  these  plants  are  flowering 
abundantly;  indeed,  in  almost  any  position  or  under  any  oircumstanoei 
these  Windflowers  appsar  to  succeed,  but  they  are  of  course  b33t 
when  planted  in  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  in  an  open  situation. 

Pyrus  Maulei  — Handsome  fruit  of  this  new  and  valuable  shrub 
have  come  to  us  from  Messrs.  Maule,  of  Bristol,  and  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden  Baden.  The  branches  from  Messrs.  Maule  are 
densely  laden  with  large  and  singularly  handsome  fruit — some  golden, 
yellow  and  some  beautifully  marked  with  red  ou  one  side.  Peelel 
and  cut  in  two,  or  in  slices,  and  made  into  preserves  like  Quinces, 
this  Pyrus  is  said  by  Herr  Max  Leiohtliu  to  be  most  valuable. 

English-grown  Azaleas. — The  demand  for  Indian  Azaleas  in 
our  markets  ia  spring  is  so  great  that  many  thousands  are  yearly  im. 
ported  from  the  Continent.  It  is,  however,  now  thought  that  those 
of  English  growth  can,  by  liberal  culture,  be  produced  at  almost  as 
rapid  a  rate  ;  atnd,  moreover,  the  best  kinds  for  the  purpose  can  be 
procured  with  greater  certainty  than  from  Continental  sources.  In 
Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton,  we  remarked  the  other  day  many 
thousands  of  healthy  young  plants  of  home  growth,  and  also 
thousands  just  grafted  for  succession. — S. 

American  Pomological  Society. — The  sixteenth  session  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  Baltimore  on  September  12  and  13,  and, 
although  hardly  so  large  as  on  some  former  occasions,  consisted  of 
delegates  from  twenty  of  the  States.  It  was  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  the  present  aggregate  area  in  fruit  culture  was 
estimated  at  4,500,000  (four  million,  five  hundred  thousand) 
acres,  comprising  112,000,000  (one  hundred  and  twelve  million) 
Apple  trees  ;  38,003,000  (twenty-eight  million)  Pear  trees  ; 
112,000,000  (one  hundred  and  twelve  million)  Peach  trees ;  and 
141,000,000  (one  hundred  and  forty-one  million)  Grape  Vines.  The 
value  of  the  products  were  estimated  at  50,000,000  (fifty  million) 
dollars  for  Apples,  14,000,000  (fourteen  million)  dollars  for  Pears, 
56,000,000  (fifty-six  million)  dollars  for  Peaches,  2,000,000  (two 
million)  dollars  tor  Grapes,  5,000,000  (five  million)  dollars  for  Straw- 
berries, and  for  other  fruits,  about  10,000,000  (ten  million)  dollars. 
The  entire  frnit  crop.  President  Wilder  estimates  at  nearly  one-half 
the  value  of  the  Wheat  crop.  This  includes  the  Oranges,  Olives, 
Almonds,  and  Figs  of  California,  and  the  extensive  Vineyards  of  that 
State. 

The  New  House  in  Hyde  Park. — Mr.  Brithwaite  writes 
to  us  as  follows  from  12,  Sussex  Gardens: — "On  returning 
to  town,  after  a  six  months'  absence,  I  was  astonished  to  see 
in  the  very  centre  of  Hyde  Park  a  newly-erected  three- 
storied  villa  containing  some  thirteen  rooms.  Tais  has,  as 
I  learn,  been  built  for  the  head  gardener  of  the  Park  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Albart  Grant,  in  lieu  of  a  lodge  which  was  da.mlished 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Grant,  when  Kensington-house  was  in  course 
of  erection.  I  also  understand  that  a  question  has  been  asked 
in  the  House  relative  to  the  expense  of  this  villa ;  and  when  it  was 
answered  that  it  had  been  built  at  Mr.  Grant's  expense,  the  subject 
was  dropped,  as  if  the  sumptuary  side  of  the  question  was  alone  of 
importance.  But  the  expense  of  this  wretched;  villa  is  the  very 
smallest  part  of  the  question.  I  should  like  to  ask,  (1)  by  whose 
authority  it  was  erected  ?  (2)  by  what  right  a  large  house  is  built 
in  the  centre  of  a  park  of  which  we  are  constantly  told  that  every 
foot  is  sacred  to  the  publio  ?  It  is  both  a  terrible  eyesore  and,  what 
is  more  important,  occupies  a  very  considerable  space  of  ground. 
The  authority  that  builds  one  house  can,  it  may  be  presumed,  build 
half-a-dozen  ;  and  what  guarantee  have  we  that  in  time  the  entire 
Park  will  not  be  covered  with  similar  eraotiois  ?" — "  Times," 
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NARCISSUS  BULBOCODIUM  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  charming  group 
o£  DafEodils,  ■which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  either  in  pots, 
borders,  or  planted  among  Alpines  in  the  rock  garden.  They 
are  perfectly  hardy,  can  be  readily  obtained,  and  are  easy 
to  grow  under  certain  conditions ;  nevertheless,  they  are  rarely 
seen  outside  a  nursery  or  botanic  garden,  a  circumstance 
which  I  believe  to  be  owing  to  bad  judgment  in  selecting 
places  that  are  not  adapted  for  them.  All  the  varieties  of  this 
group  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Algiers,  and 
other  places  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
receive  a  greater  amount  of  heat  to  ripen  the  bulbs  than  in 
England ;  consequently  warm,  dry  aspects  should  be  selected 
for  them,  and  they  should  be  planted  in  sandy  loam ;  a  heavy, 
wet  soil  will  not  suit  any  of  this  group.  But  soil  is  of  little 
importance ;  I  have  seen  them  growing  freely  in  almost  pure 
sand,  and  quite  as  luxuriantly  in  stiff  loam ;  but  the  latter  was 
in  a  well-drained  situation  and  in  a  warm  aspect.  Where  the 
soil  and  situation  suit  them,  they  soon  form  luxuriant  masses 
of  golden-yellow  flowers,  which  are  generally  produced  in  April 
and  May,  but  in 
some  localities 
earlier  and  in 
some  later.  For 
edging  small 
beds,  for  clumps 
in  the  borders, 
or  for  interspers- 
ing among  Al- 
pines in  the  rock 
garden,  the  dif- 
ferent varieties 
of  Hoop-petticoat 
are  adapted.  This 
spring  I  counted 
twelve  fully-ex- 
panded flowers 
upon  a  single 
plant  of  the 
variety  called  N. 
tenuifolius,  and 
nearly  as  many 
buds  were  just 
emerging 
through  the 
ground.  They 
not  only  produce 
abundance  of 
flowers,  but  the 
individual  b  1  o  s- 
soms  last  longer 
than  those  of  any  of  the  ordinary  Narcissi.  For  indoor  deco- 
ration in  February  and  March  they  are  exceedingly  useful,  and 
the  Algerian  varieties  come  in  as  early  as  January.  From 
six  to  ten  bulbs  of  them  should  be  put  into  a  5-in.  or  6-in.  pot 
early  in  autumn,  and  plunged  in  a  cold  frame,  bringing  them 
indoors  as  they  show  flower.  The  most  distinct  varieties 
are : — 

N.  (Corbularia)  serotinus. — Thisisfigared  in  Sweet's  "Flower 
Garden,"  t.  164,  and  is  called  the  Late-flowering  Hoop-petticoat.  It 
has  long,  twisted,  dark  green  foliage,  from  15  iu.  to  18  in.  in  length, 
lying  prostrate,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  gronnd  ;  the  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  of  the  following,  and  are  of  a  bright  golden. 
yellow,  set  on  scapes  6  in.  high. 

IT.  Bulbocodium,  the  commonest  form,  has  flowers  similar  in 
colonr  but  smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding.  The  foliage  grows 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  in  length,  erect,  or  slightly  recurved,  and  the 
flowers  vary  (according  to  situation,  &o.)  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in 
height. 

N.  tenuifolius. — This  (figured  in  Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden,' ' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  114)  is  the  prettiest,  earliest,  and  most  distinct  of  all  the 
yellow-flowering  varieties.  Its  foliage  is  very  slender,  1  ft.  or  more 
in  length,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  slightly  glaucous.  The 
flowers,  which  are  nnmerons  (from  six  to  twelve  being  fully  expanded 
at  the  same  time  upon  well-established  bulbs),  are  borne  on  scapes 
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from  3  in.  to  4.  in.  high  ;  they  are  smaller  and  paler  in  colour  than 
those  of  any  of  the  preceding,  but  their  abundance,  nestling  among 
the  slender  foliage,  renders  this  Narcissus  the  beat  and  most  showy  of 
the  group. 

N.  (monopliyllus)  Clusii.— This,  a  white-flowered  form  re- 
cantly  re-introduced  from  Algiers  by  the  late  Mr.  Munby,  is  an  old 
plant  known  and  described  by  Parkinson  more  than  200  years  ago, 
and  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  his  description  of  it,  which  is 
as  follows  :— "  This  Daffodill  hath  two  or  three  long  and  very  greene 
leaues,  very  like  vnto  the  small  yellow  Rush  Daffodill,  •formerly 
described,  but  not  altogether  so  round,  among  which  riseth  vp  a  short 
stalke,  seldon  halfe  a  foote  high,  bearing  at  the  toppe,  out  of  a  small 
skinnie  huske,  severall  amalle  white  flowers,  sometimes  declining  to  a 
pale  color,  hauing  six  small  and  short  leaues,  standing  about  the 
middle  of  the  trunke,  which  is  long,  and  ranch  wider  open  at  the 
mouth  than  at  the  bottome  :  the  small  outer  leaues  are  a  little  tending 
to  greene  "  (which  I  must  confess  I  have  not  seen).  This  Daffodil  is 
at  present  rather  scarce,  and  but  few  have  succeeded  in  flowering  it, 
owing,  I  believe,  to  the  bulbs  being  kept  out  of  the  ground  too 
long.  It  commences  growing  early  in  September,  and  flowers  in 
December  and  Januai-y,  and,  I  think,  will  not  prove  hardy  except  in 
very  warm,  sheltered  situitions  in  the  rock  garden.  Even  if  the 
bulbs  will  stand  frost,  the  foliage  and  flowers  must  get  injured  by 
the   weather;    hence    it  will  be  necessary  to  grow   it    in    pots,  or 

protected  under  a 
hand-light  if 
planted  out.  I  have 
plants  of  it  at  the 
present  time  grow, 
ing  beautifully  in 
an  open  frame ; 
the  foliage  is  at 
least  6  in.  high, 
and  many  of  the 
strong  bulbs  have 
five  and  even  six 
leaves,  and  I  ex. 
pect  to  see  the 
greater  portion  of 
them  flower  this 
winter.  These 
bulbs  were  planted 
in  August  immedi. 
Etely  they  were 
received  from  their 
native  habitat,  in  a 
compost  of  one- 
third  sand,  loam, 
and  well-decayed 
leaf  -mould.  Last 
year  I  flowered 
numbers  of  them, 
and  when  taken  up 
the  bulbs  had 
greatly  increased 
in  size,  and  showed, 
in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  an  inclination  to  divide  as  other  varieties  do.  A.  P. 


BRITISH  TOAD-FLAXES. 
Though  they  will  be  treated  of  in  due  course  in  ray  papers  on 
"  The  Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers,"  I  wish  to  mention 
specially  some  little-cared-for  Toad-flaxes  (Linaria),  to  which 
my  attention  has  recently  been  directed.  At  the  recent  Reading 
flower  show  I  was  much  pleased  with  a  collection  of  over  200 
flowering  specimens  of  British  plants  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Henley,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stanton,  gardener  at 
Park  Place,  on  behalf  of  a  botanical  class,  consisting,  I 
believe,  of  his  assistants.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  subject ;  but  two  plants  especially 
attracted  my  notice.  They  were  labelled  respectively  Linaria 
repens  and  L.  Pelisseriana,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  first  name.  Linaria  repens  is  unfortunately 
a  rare  plant  in  a  wild  state,  occurring  chiefly  in  old  chalk- 
pits, or  on  walls.  It  is  a  perennial,  bushy-growing  plant,  with 
small,  greyish  foliage,  and  multitudes  of  delicate  little  pale 
flowers  of  a  bluish-lilac  or  pale  violet  colour,  striped  with  a 
darker  tint.  I  found  it  some  years  ago  at  Caversham  Warren, 
near  Reading,  and  it  has  been  recorded  from  Wargrave,  so  may 
well  be  truly  wild  near  Henley,    I  never  saw  it  in  cultivation 
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till  I  paid  a  visit  a  short  time  back  to  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at 
Tottenham,  where,  I  believe,  it  bears  another  name.  Linaria 
Pelisseriana  is  an  erect,  annual  plant  with  purple  flowers,  wild 
only  "  near  St.  Ouen's  Pond,  Jersey."  I  have  had  a  somewhat 
doubtful  dried  specimen  shown  me  from  St.  Vincent's 
Rooks,  Clifton,  and  I  cannot,  without  examination,  be  sure 
as  to  the  Park  Place  species,  which  is  probably  an  escape, 
and  may  have  been  identical  with  a  pretty,  old-fashioned 
looking  species  common  in  gardens  and  on  walls  about 
here  (Hemel  Hempstead),  which  is,  I  believe,  though  I 
have  no  books  of  reference,  L.  purpurea.  This  is  a  shrubby 
perennial  with  leaves  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  and  racemes 
from  4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  closely  covered  with  purple  flowers 
about  5  in.  in  length.  Every  one  knows  the  "  Mother  of  Thou- 
sands," or  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax  (L.  Cymbalaria),  which  in  Italy 
is  called  "  Erba  della  Madonna."  Mr.  Buskin  has  pointed  out 
how  fond  Bellini  is  of  filling  up  the  rents  of  the  ruined  walls 
in  his  exquisite  pictures  with  its  no  less  lovely  clusters.  The 
violet  Alpine  Toad-flax  (L.  alpina)  is  known  and  deservedly 
cultivated,  whilst  i;he  Broom-leaved  species  (L.  genistaefolia) 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  saw  at  Tottenham ;  but  I 
could  not  then  help  thinking;  of  the  uncultured  beauty  of  our 
commonest  species  (L.  vulgaris),  and  that,  were  similar  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  Linarias  they  might  soon  rival  their  near  rela- 
tives the  Antirrhinums.  By-the-by,I  can  fully  corroborate  what 
"0.  S."  says  on  the  lovely  show  of  this  group  at  Tottenham. 
Their  colours  blend  admirably,  and  the  beds  of  mixed  colours 
were,  in  my  opinion,  very  beautiful.  G.  S.  Boulger. 

The  Posting  House,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 


HARDY  PLANTS   AT    EDINBURGH. 

We  always  fiud  aatumn  the  beat  time  for  .dividing  our  herbaceous 
plants,  and  gain  a  year  by  so  doing.  The  soil  is  warm,  or  ought  to 
be  so,  and  the  nights  dewy  ;  thus  the  divisions  get  well  rooted  before 
frosts  come  on,  and  in  spring  there  ia  always  a  greater  press  of  work 
that  must  be  got  through. 

Tellimas. — We  find  the  flower-spikes  of  these  very  useful  in  the 
shape  tif  out  flowers  ;  the  thin  wiry  stalks  bearing  many  yellowish 
bells,  dotted  through  an  otherwise  flat  glass  of  flowers,  have  a  good 
effect.  I  am  so  often  asked  "  Is  this  a  sort  of  Lily  of  the  Valley?" 
that  it  is  plain  the  plant  is  not  much  known  ;  like  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
the  uppermost  bells  ahoald  be  open  before  cutting,  else  the  upper 
part  of  the  stalk  droops,  and  will  not  stand  in  water :  it  lasts  long,  if 
cut  in  a  fit  state.  At  present  the  leaves  of  Tellima  grandiflora 
are  very  prettily  coloured  and  veined,  and  suit  well  with  those  of  its 
relative  Heuohera  Riohardsoni.  Such  I  saw  at  Kew  the  other  day 
is  the  correct  specific  name  of  this  old  favourite  of  ours — a  plant 
which  we  cannot  do  without  in  arranging  flowers,  or  filling  up  a  space 
in  a  mixed  border  where  any  decided  colour  would  offend. 

Lychnis  Haageana. — This  ia  the  only  really  scarlet  flower  in 
early  summer  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  about  1  ft.  high.  It  ia 
quite  a?  bright  as  the  everlasting  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  aud  in  good 
coalition  before  they  are;  once  raised  from  ae6d,it  is  easy  to  save  the 
ex ict  shade  of  scarlet  you  wish  :  also  white;  aud  some  have  foliage 
an  1  stalks  as  dark  as  those  of  Lobelia  fulgens,  which  renders  the 
flowers  intensely  red. 

liibertia  grandiflora.— This  is  another  early  summer  flowerer. 
whioh  I  am  always  asked  for.  Its  pure  white  Tradescantia-like 
fl  iwers  ai'e  very  beautiful,  and  of  firm  substance.  A  Libertia,  from 
Otago,  we  find  well  worth  growing;  it  ia  a  little  later  than  L. 
grandiflora,  has  smaller  blossoms  and  longer  stalks,  tipped  with  black, 
whioh  gives  it  a  distinctive  character.  L.  grandiflora  ia,  however,  the 
favourite,  I  find,  with  non.botanical  visitors. 

Mule  Pinks. — Beds  of  these  last  long,  and  by  mixing  young 
layers  with  old  plants,  a  succession  of  bloom  is  kept  up.  We  only 
grow  the  perfectly  hardy  sorts — some  four  or  five — pink,  rose,  crim. 
son,  pure  white,  and  (best  of  all)  a  neat  little  parti-colonred  flower, 
which  is  lost  about  Edinburgh,  and  which  I  was  delighted  to  come 
upon  lately  at  Parker's,  Tooting  ;  its  foliage  is  quite  like  that  of  a 
true  Pink,  aud  it  is  very  close  and  compact  in  growth.  Names  of 
Mule  Pinks  seem  to  be  local;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  wise  to  purchase 
by  name  :  for  instance,  there  is  no  end  to  kinds  called  multidorus. 

Alpine  Poppies. — These  are  charming  plants  ;  a  bed  of  the 
white,  yellow,  and  orange  dotted  among  Campanala  turbinata  has 
produced  flowers  for,  four  months,  and  there  are  still  numbers  of  the 
pretty  black.haired  buds  to  come  out.  Earwigs  and  slugs  seem  to  find 


Poppy-flowera  toothsome,  soporific  perchance ;  but  it  is  interesting 
to  watch  the  buds  in  water  splitting  up  their  calyxes,  and  extending 
and  unfolding  their  wrinkled  petals,  and  at  last  raising  their  beads ; 
it  is  a  slow  process,  aud  they  keep  good  a  full  weei  in  water,  a 
remarkable  time  for  so  delicate  a  single  flower  as  Papaver  alpinum ; 
the  little  double  French  annual  one  does  not  last  nearly  so  long  a 
time. 

Vittadinia  triloba. — This  is  still  not  sufficiently  grown,  judging 
by  the  queries  I  am  asked  about  it  and  the  requests  for  seedlings 
which  come  up  everywhere  (in  the  Box  aud  other  edgings  of  the 
walka),  and  seeds  oocaaionally  ensconce  themselves  in  pota  in  the 
greenhouse.  Of  these  truant  plants  we  are  glad,  as  they  save  us 
touching  our  little  beds,  and  I  am  always  anxious  to  encourage  a 
fancy  for  a  hardy  plant. 

Single  Dahlias. — This  aeason  has  proved  the  superiority  of 
single  over  double  Dahlias,  as  they  do  not  require  ao  much  sunshine 
to  open.  D.  oocoinea,  aurantiaca,  the  little  D.  glabrata,  and  Cer. 
vantesi,  are  the  single  sorts  which  we  have.  Cervantesi  ia  a  tall, 
graceful-growing  plant,  compared  with  other  Dahlias ;  its  fault  here 
is  its  lateness  in  flowering,  but  the  small,  unstiH,  orange  flowers  are 
very  attractive,  and  the  foliage  is  also  small  and  can  be  cut.  I  got  it 
and  aurantiaca  from  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe.  One  great  charm  of  single 
Dahlias  is  their  turning  to  the  sun,  whioh  they  always  do  if  they 
can,  and  thus  form  favourite  resting-places  for  Tortoiaeahell  and  Red 
Admiral  batterfliea,  and  excellent  exercising  grounds  for  numerous 
smaller  insects  ;  these  parade  round  and  round  their  yellow  centres, 
and  are,  to  my  mind,  a  valuable  addition.  Single  Dahlias  are  invala. 
able  in  a  cut  state,  being  free  from  earwigs. 

(Enothera  riparia. — I  still  maintain  that  this  is  the  beat,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  yellow  evening  Primrose  for  small  beds,  edgings,  or 
as  a  groundwork  for  other  plants.  It  becomes  a  mass  of  delicate 
flowers,  is  perfectly  hardy,  aud  goes  on  flowering  even  after  the  first 
frosts.  Those  plants  bloom  first  that  are  left  in  the  ground ;  we, 
however,  like  to  be  prudent,  and  lift  a  few  or  strike  a  potfnl  of  cut- 
tings in  case  of  accident,  but  in  the  end  this  reserve  stock  is  generally 
given  away.  The  old  plants  may  be  divided  in  spring  to  any  extent. 
I  have  again  got  hold  of  the  pretty  but  oapricioua  CE.  speciosa ;  once 
it  was  a  weed  with  us  ;  we  tried  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  lost 
it  for  years.  Only  let  it  establish  itself  again  in  our  mixed  border, 
and  it  shall  not  be  meddled  with. 

Erodium  maritimum. — This  some  call  a  Geranium.  It  seeds 
freely,  and  flowera  during  seven  and  even  eight  montha  of  the  year. 
Late  in  autumn  ita  pale  lilac  flowers  veined  with  a  darker  shade, 
after  the  fashion  of  Geraniums,  are  valuable,  and  the  bnda  come  out 
in  water. 

Mimulus  cardinalia. — Thia  is  a  favourite  with  us,  and  grows 
beside  another  good  plant,  viz.,  Calimeria  Diplopappua,  whose  pale 
lilac  Aster-like  flowers  look  well  by  the  brick.red  Monkey-plant ; 
they  grow  the  same  height,  and  have  both  been  in  flower  many  weeks. 
The  rose-coloured  variety,  which  came  out  at  the  same  time  as  M.  car. 
dinalis,  we  have  lost  for  the  present,  but  it  must  be  somewhere. 

Monarda  didyma.— This  we  grow  in  quantity,  as  both  leaf  and 
flower  are  sweet,  and  therefore  of  use  for  making  into  nosegays  for 
the  Blind  Asylum.  It  has  flowered  extra  well  this  season,  and  we  are 
quite  tired  of  making  blanks  in  our  edging  of  it,  and  hearing  "  how 
well  that  handsome  red  flower  looks  in  your  glasses,"  and  so  oar 
friends  must  have  a  plant.  We  have  white,  purple,  and  magenta 
varieties,  but  the  old  didyma  (Bergamot)  is  by  far  the  best;  the  red 
blotches  at  the  joints  and  axils  ot  the  leaves  are  a  good  addition. 

Scabiosa  caucasica. — This  is  a  very  flne  plant.  Mr.  M'Nab  was 
the  first  to  tell  me  how  well  it  stood  in  water,  and  how  its  particular 
shade  of  lilac  came  out  in  candle  light.  It  has  a  new  name  now,  which 
I  never  can  remember.  It  is  sure,  however,  to  be  called  a  Scabious 
at  first  eight  by  all  who  see  it. 

Lysimachia  punctata. — This  is  at  present  in  blossom,  and  a 
very  light,  useful,  yellow  flower  it  ia. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  herbaceous  and  hardy  subjects  which 
have  this  season  shown  us  the  advantage  of  not  depending  on  bedding 
plants,  and  our  hardy  borders  have  been  much  envied  by  our  neigh- 
bours. Where  there  is  a  variety  ot  plants  grown  some  are  sure  to 
ravel  in  what  ia  called  a  bad  season,  aud  I  must  say  that  I  love  to  see 
our  plants  happy,  even  if  one  be  rather  downcast  and  miserable  one. 
self.  F.  J.  Hope. 

Wardie  Lodge,  Edinlurgh. 


Eulalia  japouica. — Will  you  kindly  spare  me  room  for  a  line,  just  to  poin 
oat  that  in  your  notice  of  this  plant  in  Thb  Gaedeit  of  last  week  (aee  p.  333)^ 
you  have  made  me  say  exactly  the  reverse  of  my  intention,  by  the  omission  o 
the  word  tioi  in  the  last  line,  whioh  should  read — "  it  is  probable  that  the  varie- 
gated forms  will  nob  reproduce  themselves  by  seeds." — W.THOiTPSON,  Ipsn^ic^Ji^ 
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"COOKBD-UP"    BEDS. 

Among  the  least  agreeable  features  of  our  modern  flower 
garden  are  beds  on  the  top  of  small  embankments.  The 
fashion  came  first  to  us  from  Paris.  It  was  once  employed 
with  a  motive  generally  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to 
the  more  tender  plants.  Now  beds  of  the  freest-growing 
flowers  may  be  seen  fortified  with  these  ugly  banks,  though 
no  more  in  want  of  their  assistance  than  a  group  of  Docks. 
In  any  garden  well  laid  out,  the  shape  of  the  beds  must  not 
be  obtrusive.  In  the  gardening  of  the  future,  the  plants,  not 
the  bed,  will  be  what  meets  the  sight.  Over  the  whole  of  a 
large  garden,  the  impudent  bed  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut  stares  at  one,  not  when  it  is  full  only,  be  it  observed,  but 
when  it  is  bare  of  plants.  We  believe  the  plan  to  be  as  need- 
less as  it  is  offensive.  Given  a  good  warm  soil  and  good 
drainage,  there  is  no  need  for  this  awkward  elevation  of  the 
mass  !  On  the  contrary,  there  is  often  decided  advantage  in 
having  the   roots   in   a   cool   medium,  not  more   exposed  to 


evaporation  than  need  be.  The  gentle  rise  towards  the  centre 
of  a  bed  sometimes  desirable,  is  easily  secured  without  raising 
the  edge  above  the  turf,  from  which  all  flowers  should  spring_ 


SHOW   AURICULAS. 

As  THIS  ia  the  season  at  which  beginners  in  Auricula  culture  should 
commence  to  form  their  collections,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
furnish  the  names  of  a  few  kinds  that  can  be  obtained  without  much 
difficulty,  and  which  are  all  on  the  whole  easily  grown  :  —  Qreen 
edge — Apollo  (Beeston),  General  Neill  (Trail),  Imperator  (Litton), 
Lord  Palmerston  (Campbell),  Lovely  Ann  (Oliver),  and  Prince  of 
Wales  (Ashton).  Grey  edge — Colonel  Champneys  (Turner),  Con. 
queror  of  Europe  (Waterhoase),  Privateer  (Grimes),  Ring, 
leader  (Kenyon),  and  Robert  Trail  (Lightboy).  White  edge^ 
Catharina  (Summerscales),  Earl  Grosvenor  (Lee),  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
(Smith),  Robert  Burns  (Campbell),  Sir  Robert  Peel  (Finlayson),  and 
True  Briton  (Hepworth).  Selfs — Blackbird  (Spalding),  Formosa 
(Smith),  Lord  Clyde  (Lightbody),  Master  Hole  (Turner),  Mrs.  Star, 
rock  (Martin),  and  Mrs.  Smith  (Smith).  These  can  all  be  had,  and 
they  would  vary  in  price  from  23.  6d.  to  Ss.  each.  Those  who  have 
qualified  themselves,  by  a  certain  amount  of  success  with  the  com- 
moner flowers,  to  ascend  to  a  higher  level  of  Auricula  culture,  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  such  fine  varieties  as  : — White  edge — John 
Waterson  (Cunningham),  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  Ann  Smith 
(Smith),  Trail's  Beauty  (a  variety  that  is  apt  to  come  grey),  and 
Taylor's  Glory.  Chreen  edge— 7rmce  of  Greens,  Booth's  Freedom  (a 
grand  old  sort,  remarkable  for  the  dense  black  of  its  body  colour). 
Trail's  Anna  (very  fine).  Alderman  Wisbey  (Headly),  Admiral  Napier 
(Campbell),  and  Page's  Champion.  Qt-ey  edge — Syke's  Complete, 
Lancashire  Hero  (Cheetbam),  Alderman  C.  E.  Brown  (Headly), 
George  Lightbody  (Headly),  Richard  Headly  (Headly),  and  Read's 
Miss  Giddings.  Selfs — C.  J.  Perry,  Lord  of  Lome,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Pizarro,  Petronella  (Headly),  Spalding's  Metropolitan,  Sim's  Eliza, 
and  Ellen  Lancaster. 

No  one  can  expect  to  succeed  with  Auriculas  unless  he  has  a  frame 
in  which  to  grow  them.  During  the  winter,  the  frame  should  be 
under  a  north  wall  or  hedge,  so  that  the  plants  might  face  the  south, 
and  in  summer  it  should  be  in  a  north  aspect.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  the  frame  should  be  raised  on  a  dry  bottom,  so 
as  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  freedom  from  damp.  In  the  north  of 
England — and,  indeed.  In  the  midland  districts — a  cold  greenhouse  is 
a  good  place  in  which  to  winter  the  plants.  There  should  be  pro. 
vided  a  stack  of  fresh  turf,  so  that  ib  can  lie  by  and  decay,  some 
leaf-mould,  and  charcoal,  bruised  to  the  size  of  split  Peas.  Charcoal 
is  mnoh  better  than  sand  for  keeping  the  soil  open  ;  besides,  it  is  of 
advantage  as  a  fertilizer.  The  cultivators  of  the  largest  collections 
scarcely  find  it  necessary  to  put  their  plants  into  a  larger- 
pized    pot    than    a    5.in.    onej    and    some    of    the   best    kind    of 


pots  an  Auricula  cultivator  can  keep  by  him  are  long  Toms, 
which  are  deep  and  narrow,  and  which  suit  Auriculas  well. 
As  prizes  are  often  offered  for  Alpine  Auriculas,  It  will  be  well  to 
direct  attention  to  some  of  the  best  exhibition  flowers.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  the  Alpine  Auricula  may  be  divided  Into  two 
classes,  viz.,  the  shaded  and  the  unshaded  flowers.  The  shaded 
flowers  have  a  white  or  golden  centre  on  paste,  with  a  marginal  body, 
colour  shaded  off  to  a  paler  colour,  thus  showing  two  distinct  tints.  An 
unshaded  variety  shows  a  self. coloured  flower.  At  the  National  Auricula 
Society's  exhibition  at  Manchester,  only  shaded  flowers  can  compete 
for  prizes ;  but  at  the  Southern  show,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
April,  unshaded  flowers  were  permitted  to  compete.  Of  the  shaded 
flowers,  some  of  the  best  for  exhibition  purposes  are  Gorton's  Mauve 
Queen,  Gorton's  Diadem,  Turner's  Bronze  Queen,  Turner's  Dolly 
Varden,  Turner's  Queen  Victoria,  Borealls,  Conspicua,  Turner's 
Novelty,  and  John  Leech.  Of  the  unshaded  flowers,  the  finest  are 
Napoleon  III.  (Turner),  John  Ball  (Turner),  Vesuvius  (Turner), 
Sellna  (Turner),  Spangle  (Turner),  King  of  Crimsons  (Turner),  and 
Diamond  (Turner).  As  a  general  rule,  at  Auricula  exhibitions  the 
show  varieties  carry  but  one  truss  of  flowers  ;  the  Alpine  varieties  aa 
many  as  can  be  produced  in  good  condition. 

The  shaded  Alpines  are  generally  grown  in  poorer  soil  than  the 
unshaded  flowers,  but  cultivators  differ  in  regard  to  this  matter.  If 
the  soil  be  too  poor,  it  is  said,  the  individual  pips  will  be  small  in 
size  and  they  will  lack  expression.  The  leading  growers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  cultivate  their  Alpines  in  good  soil, 
and  perhaps  the  cool,  moist  atmosphere  which  prevails  there  in  the 
springtime  has  something  to  do  with  the  exquisite  shading  produced 
on  the  flowers.  In  the  north  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  separate 
the  Alpine  flowers  on  the  exhibition  table,  and  they  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  with  gold  centres  and  those  with  white  or  custard 
centres.  So  much  preference  was  given  to  the  varieties  with  gold 
centres,  that  fine  flowers  with  white  centres  stood  no  chance  agalns 
them.  The  presence  of  the  golden  centre  gives  a  striking  effect  to 
the  flowers,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  nearly  all  the  unshaded 
flowers  have  golden  centres.  Alpine  Auriculas  are  all  pretty  and 
well  worthy  cultivation  ;  but  he  who  grows  a  choice  collection  of  the 
show  kinds,  with  the  view  of  raising  seedlings,  should  not  permit  any 
Alpine  varieties  to  be  grown  near  them.  D. 
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Anemoue  japonica  alba. — This  is  one  of  those  hardy  plants 
of  which  it  seems  impossible  to  write  too  often.  It  is  a  most  valu- 
able autumn  flower  and  one  that  must  be  universally  grown  when  Its 
merits  are  better  known.  Small  plants  of  it  with  flowers  a  couple 
of  inches  in  diameter  a(!Pord  but  a  poor  indication  of  what  it  is  when 
thoroughly  established  as  a  hardy  border  plant.  In  a  year  or  two, 
in  good,  deep  soil,  it  will  reach  a  height  of  5  ft.,  and  be  literally 
loaded  with  large,  pure  white  flowers,  almost  rivalling  those  of  the 
Eucharls  in  purity,  and  measuring  nearly  4  in.  across.  The  original 
Anemone  japonica  is  also  a  very  useful  plant  and  well  worth  cultiva- 
tion, but  japonica  alba  and  its  pink  compeer,  intermedia,  are  in 
every  way  invaluable. — A. 

Ivy  Embroidery. — It  has  not  yeb  occurred  to  the  masters  of  decorative 
gardening  that  the  Ivies  are  capable  of  furnishing  most  valuable  material  for 
certain  kinds  of  embroidery  planting,  which  probably  would  tell  with  best 
etTect  in  a  large  garden  wherein  spring  flowers  play  an  important  part  in  the 
annual  colouring.  There  are  nob  many  varieties  adapted  for  such  work,  but 
the  few  that  are  evidently  best  fitted  for  it  are  conspicuously  appropriate.  Thus 
amongst  the  climbers  we  have  Marginata  grandis,  wtiich  would  probably  be 
the  best  for  forming  bands  of  silver,  and  there  are  several  others  of  the  same 
section  available  where  a  weaker  growth  would  be  required,  and  in  some  soils 
the  pretty  Marginata  rubra  would  develop  a  fine  tone  of  red  in  the  winter.  For 
yellow  leafage  there  is  no  climbing  variety  good  enough,  but  the  well-known 
tree  Ivy  named  aurea  produces  a  brilliant  growth  of  orauga-coloured  leaf, 
age,  and  in  a  poor  soil  is  very  constant.  The  little  minima  is  distinctly  purple 
in  winter,  and  Hibberd's  Emerald  would  be  the  most  useful  of  the  green  class, 
as  it  is  a  better  colour  during  winter  than  the  Irish  Ivy,  which  ia  too  dark  for 
the  purpose,  and  from  March  to  August  it  presents  a  rich  and  dense  growth  of 
golden-green  leafage.  Others  would  come  in,  of  course,  as  nigra  for  a  very 
dark  green,  and  lucida  for  glossy  bronze,  tortuosa  for  a  neat  growth  of  very 
dark,  bighly-pohshed  leaves.  In  any  case,  the  sureat  to  begin  with  are  Mar- 
ginata grandis,  aurea,  and  Emerald.  With  these  to  form  the  more  distinc- 
tive outline,  ib  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  fill  up  with  a  selection  of  a  dozen 
or  80  of  the  neat  growers  witu  both  green  and  variegated  leaves,  because  for 
certain  parts  of  a  pattern  the  silver  tree  [vies  would  come  in  well.  A  garden 
boldly  framed  in  Ivy  embroidery  would  have  a  charming  appearance  all  the 
winter,  and  if  a  good  assortment  of  spring  flowers  appeared  amongst  the  Ivies 
from  March  to  May,  the  Ivies  would  afford,  in  their  interest,  a  strong,  definite, 
and  rich  foundation  or  setting,  and  quite  a  new  and  characteristic  style  of.'gar. 
dening  would  be  the  result. — "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


PINUS    CONTORTA    (Dougl.). 

SYN. — r.    TAMRiC  (5IURR.). 

You  ask  for  information  regarding  the  species  of  Pine,  the 
cone  of  which  is  figured  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  under 
the  name  of  Pinus  Tamrac.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am 
responsible  both  for  the  species  and  the  name,  and  I  wish  both 
to  be  cancelled.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1S6S-9  that  an 
American  collector  (Mr.  I.  Q,.  A.  Warren)  brought  to  this 
country  from  California  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history,  among  which  were  specimens  of  Pine  cones,  shells, 
&c.  Some  of  these  were  acquired  by  the  British  Museum, 
and  I  obtained  a  few  of  them,  among  which  were  the  cones  of 
this  species.  Mr.  Warren  informed  me  that  it  was  a  new 
species  found  on  the  route  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  that  it 
was  called  by  the  settlers  the  Tami'ac.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
until  too  late  that  this  was  a  mere  corruption  of  the  word 
"  Taraarac,"  applied  by  the  Canadians  to  the  American  Larch 


Pinus  contorla. 

(Larix  pendula),  and  doubtless  applied  by  many  later  to  this 
species  from  a  fancied  resemblance.  I  recognised  it  as  iden- 
tical with  specimens  sent  home  by  Jeffrey  to  the  Oregon 
Botanical  Association,  and  which  had  been  submitted  to  Sir 
William  Hooker  and  Dr.  Lindley,  and  returned  as  undescribed, 
although  it  was  very  shortly  afterwards  described  by  New- 
berry in  the  Pacific  Railway  Reports.  On  examination,  his 
description  did  not  seem  to  me  sufficiently  to  correspond  with 
Mr.  Warren's  specimens,  and  in  a  hasty  moment  I  described 
it  from  them  in  1869  as  new.  Four  years  afterwards  (in  1873) 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  trees  growing  in  their 
native  country,  and  at  once  saw  that  there  was  only  one  species 
concerned,  although  considerable  variation  occurred  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  cone.  The  published  descriptions  are  misleading. 
Thus,  Gordon  says  the  tree  is  1 5  ft.  or  20  ft.  in  height.  The  most 
characteristic  specimens  that  I  sawwere  60  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height. 
The  scales  of  the  cones,  when  handled  or  fallen,  lose  their 
long,  projecting  raucro,  which,  when  uninjured,  is  one  of  their 
most  characteristic  features.  But  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
tree  itself  with  its  unrifted  bark  and  other  characters.  Seeing 
that  I  have  contributed  to  embroil  the  synonymy,  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the  retractation  and 
apology  which  I  now  do.  Axdre\>'  Murray. 


THE  FORESTS  OP  ATHOLE. 
The  Date  of  Athole's  famous  plantations  at  Blair  Athole  and  Dankeld 
have  engaged  the  pens  of  numerous  writers  from  the  period  of 
Loudon's  compilation  of  the  "  Arboretum"  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
McGregor,  who  holds  the  office  of  forester  on  the  Duke  of  Athole's 
domain,  has  enabled  a  correspondent  of  "  The  Agricultural  Gazette  " 
to  repeat  an  old  but  interesting  story.  Previous  to  the  accession  of 
the  great  planter,  Duke  John,  in  1774,  two  Dnkes  of  Athole  had 
planted  Larches.     In  1738  Dnke  James  planted,  at  Blair  Athole  and 


upon  the  lawn  at  Dunkeld  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  on  a  rich  alluvial 
sand  with  open  channelly  subsoil,  sixteen  Larch  plants,  the  parents 
of  the  subsequent  and  famous  crop  which  was  sown  on  the  same  pro- 
perty. One  of  these  original  Blair  Athole  Larches  furnished  the  timber 
for  the  great  planter's  coffin.  The  height  of  this  tree  was  106  ft. 
Three  of  the  five  Dunkeld  lawn  trees  were  also  felled,  and  two  of  these 
which  were  cat  down  in  1809  contained,  at  the  age  of  seventy. one 
years,  147  cubic  ft.  and  168  cubic  ft.  respectively ;  and  the  last- 
mentioned  was  sold  in  Leith  to  a  company  of  ship.builders  for  Ss.  per 
ft.,  or  £25  43.  the  tree.  Baltic  timber  at  that  time  was  selling  at 
war  prices.  The  two  other  original  Larches  on  the  lawn  still  stand 
close  to  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Dankeld,  and  not  far  from  a  fine 
gronp  of  their  own  offspring.  They  are  still  sound  timber  at  138 
years  old,  though  their  period  of  growth  had  been  reached  some 
years  since.  The  largest  tree  measures  98  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  and 
14  ft.  6  in.  in  girth  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  trunk  is  perfect 
in  shape,  tapering  gradually  and  regularly,  until  it  ceases  to  be 
measurable  timber  at  about  20  ft.  from  the  top.  It  is  said  to  contain 
423  cubic  ft.  of  timber.  These  two  companion  trees  are  11  yards 
apart,  and  their  branches  meet  and  interlace  without  injury.  From 
this  history  of  two  Larches,  which  probably  attained  their  growth  at 
about  one  hundred  years,  we  learn  much  in  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  timber  which  may  be  produced  on  good  light  land  with  natural 
drainage.  To  continue  our  general  history.  It  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  obtain  Larch  plants.  The  sisteen  just  noticed  were  brought 
from  London  by  Mr.  Menzies  of  Migeny,  who  presented  them  to  the 
Dake.  Others  were  obtained  by  the  same  Dake  James,  who  planted, 
in  all,  1911.  John,  Duke  of  Athole,  who  scoeeded  in  1764,  obtained 
about  1,000  plants  yearly  from  the  cones  of  the  first  planted  trees 
upon  the  lawn,  and  added  in  ten  years  11,400  young  Larches  to  the 
growing  crop.  His  successor,  John  the  Planter,  soon  became  a  Larch 
lover  and  an  enthusiast,  but  previous  to  determining  on  the  general 
planting  of  his  estate,  he  felled  some  of  the  original  Larches,  aged 
forty  or  fifty  years,  and  tested  their  value.  lu  a  short  time 
the  Athole  frigate,  and  a  small  fleet  of  merchant  ships  built  of  Larch 
timber,  were  afloat,  and  to  his  intense  delight,  he  soon  discovered 
that  the  timber  of  the  new  Fir  from  the  Tyrol  was  equal,  and  in  some 
respects  superior,  to  that  of  the  ancient  Pine  of  Scotland.  The 
greatest  efforts  in  planting  were  made  during  the  years  1816  to  1818, 
when  5,922,000  Larches  were  planted,  and  from  1824  to  1826,  when 
4,038,880  were  added.  The  great  improver  died  in  1830,  having 
planted  12,974,380  Larches  without  mixture,  and  1,122,339  Larches 
in  mixed  plantations.  The  following  abstract  account  of  the  Dake 
of  Athole's  woods  and  forests  was  drawn  up  in  1829  : 


Statute  Acres. 

Oak  1,337 

Larch  10,755 

Spruce  Fir 470 


Statute  Acres. 

Scotch  435 

Mixed    3,665 

Birch 30 


Da  the  Dake's  accession  in  1774  the  total  number  of  acres  planted 
was  about  1,250,  consequently  the  area  planted  by  him  was  15,473 
statute  acres  ;  and  allowing  2,500  plants  to  each  acre,  the  total 
number  of  trees  planted  was  24,756,000.  In  reality  the  number  was 
considerably  greater,  and  if  ten  per  cent  be  allowed  for  making  good 
the  failures  of  plants,  the  total  number  of  trees  planted  would  be 
27,231,600. 


GALEWORTS. 
To  the  genus  Myrica,  our  collections  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  are  not  much  indebted.  All  the  species  are  more  fitted 
for  the  botanic  garden  than  for  the  decoration  of  the  park  or 
pleasure  ground.  They  are  widely  spread  over  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres  ;  in  North  America,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  Northern  India,  China  and  Japan.  Some 
are  eminently  social,  for  example,  our  British  Bog  Myrtle  or 
Sweet  Gale,  which  in  North-west  Europe  covers  enormous 
tracts  of  bog  country ;  indeed,  none  are  found  naturally, 
except  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  innundated  spots.  This 
points  to  the  bog  garden  as  the  place  where  they  would  be 
of  the  most  use  and  where  they  would  best  succeed  ;  M.  Gale 
is  the  badge  of  the  Campbells.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  but 
have  a  Myrtle-like  fragrance,  whence  one  of  its  common  names. 
Formerly  northern  nations  used  this  bush  as  we  now  use  our 
Hops  and  in  a  few  places  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
elsewhere  that  usage  still  lingers.  M.  cerifera,  the  Bayberry  or 
Wax  Myrtle,  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  growing  near  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  Its  berries  are  coated 
with  a  waxy  secretion,  which  was  once  largely  used  in  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  candles.  A  good  series  of  speci- 
mens may  be   seen   in   a   case   near  the   door  of  the   No.  1 
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Museum  at  Kew.  The  Oalifornian  Bayberry,  M.  californica, 
sometimes  attains  a  lieiglit  of  40  ft.,  with  a  truuk  2  ft,  in 
diameter.  M.  argnta,  of  which  we  give  a  representation,  was 
discovered  in  New  Granada  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  and 
is  described  and  figured  in  their  "  Nova  Genera  et  Species 
Plantarnm."  It  has  rather  straggling  branches,  with  thickish 
rugose,  obloug-laaceolate,  stalked  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base, 
edges  sharply  toothed,  glabrous  underneath,  pubescent  above. 


Myrica  arguta. 

The  catkins  are  axillary,  and  are  generally  produced  in  threes, 
the  male  flowers  occupying  the  lower,  and  the  female  the 
upper  portion  of  the  catkins.  G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRDIS. 

Difficult  Transplanting.— Doubtless  the  fame  of  the  Birch-tree  which,  like 
Picciola's  flower,  by  a  freak  of  Nature  took  root  on  the  top  of  St.  Stephen's 
Tower,  at  Vienna,  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  By  order  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Vienna,  this  tree  was  transplanted  from  its  native  altitude  to  the 
Rath  Hans  Park  ;  but  the  unfortunate  tree  could  not  thrive  in  this  low  region, 
and  has  just  died. 

Duration  of  Oak  Under  Water.— The  alteration  undergone  by  Oak  wood 
which  has  remained  a  long  time  in  water  is  remarkable.  This  was  observed  at 
Rouen  in  1830.  in  the  case  of  pieces  of  Oak  from  an  old  bridge  build  in  1150- 
M.  Berthier  reports  in  a  chemical  work  that  the  wood  was  like  ebony,  and  the 
modification  was  found  due  to  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Another  case 
has  just  been  recordod  by  M.  Charrie-Marsaines.  Having  occasion  in  con- 
structing a  discharcfe  sluice  on  the  Rhine,  to  demolish  an  old  military  dam, 
built  by  Vauhan  in  1681,  and  based  on  a  platform  which  consisted  of  Oak 
wood  in  a  cubical  block  of  80  metres,  he  found  this  wood  to  have  a  dark  colour, 
quite  like  that  of  ebony,  and  very  great  hardness,  as  was  found  on  trying  to 
cut  it  for  re-employment  in  the  new  works.  The  wood  then  had  been  146  years 
in  a  soil  constantly  soaked  with  water. 


THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Ijawns. — Should  the  present  genial  weather  oontinne,  it  will, 
in  conjunction  with  the  more  than  usual  amount  of  moisture  con. 
tained  in  the  soil,  keep  the  Grass  growing  on  vigorously  later  than 
ordinary ;  therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  a  neat  appearance  it 
should  be  kept  mown,  all  fallen  leaves  should  be  swept  up,  and 
worm. casts  removed  by  sweeping  and  rolling ;  the  walks,  too, 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  constantly  rolled.  Unless 
matters  such  as  these  are  diligently  carried  out,  the  falling  leaves 
and  other  indications  of  winter  give  the  garden  an  unsightly  appear, 
auce.  Those  who  admire  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  leaves  of  deci- 
duous shrubs  and  trees  previous  to  their  falling  off,  will  do  well  to 
note  what  pleases  them  best,  with  the  view  of  introducing  them  into 
their  gardens  now  that  the  season  for  planting  is  at  hand.  Shrub- 
beries and  herbaceous  borders  should  again  be  gone  over  with  the  hoe 
and  rake,  removing  from  the  latter  all  dead  flower. stems ;  for  it 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  extent  but  faultless 
keeping  that  renders  a  garden  enjoyable. 

Carnations  layered  early  should,  as  soon  as  suflioiently  rooted, 
be  taken  off  and  potted ;  it  is  usual  to  put  a  pair  of  layers  together 
in  5  in.  pots,  draining  them  efficiently,  and  using  good  soil  mode- 
rately enriched  ;  put  eauh  layer  at  opposite  sides  of  the  pot  and 
press  the  soil  firm,  so  as  to  allow  half  an  iuoh  space  for  water  below 
the  rim,  and  moisten  them  fairly  as  soon  as  potted.  They  should 
then  he  at  once  plunged  in  a  frame  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  with  3  in. 
underneath  them  to  exclude  worms  ;  the  lights  should  be  put  on  and 
kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  move, 
after  which  they  ought  to  be  drawn  off  so  as  to  expose  the  plants 
fully — except  in  very  wet  weather — until  there  is  an  appearance  of 
severe  frost.  This  of  course  applies  to  the  more  tender  varieties  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees;  the  more  robust-growing  Clove  kinds, 
where  layered  early  enough  to  he  now  well  rooted,  may  at  once  be 
taken  off  and  planted  either  in  nursery  beds  or  where  they  are  to 
flower ;  such  as  were  layered  later  and  have  not  got  properly  rooted 
had  better  remain  undisturbed  for  some  weeks  yet,  or  until  spring. 

Pinks  that  were  piped  at  the  proper  time  will  now  be  well  rooted, 
and  a  bed  should  be  prepared  for  them  where  they  can  be  grown 
together,  as  although  desirable  plants  for  the  front  or  second  row  of 
a  herbaceous  border,  still  to  do  them  justice  they  ought  "to  have  a 
piece  of  ground  to  themselves  in  a  good  open  situation  away  from 
trees  or  walls.  Where  the  land  is  of  a  heavy  damp,  character  it 
should  be  raised  from  4  in.  or  6  in.  above  the  surrounding  level  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  soil ;  and  even  where  it  is  dry  enough  to  grow 
Pinks  well  they  should,  after  the  ground  is  well  dug  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  manure  added,  have  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  of  new  soil  laid  on 
the  top,  and  pointed  in  with  a  little  more  manure.  In  this  the 
pipings  should  be  planted  6  in.  or  8  in.  apart  in  rows,  with  10  in.  or 
12  in.  spaces  betwixt  the  rows.  New  soil  like  the  above  generally  con- 
tains wireworms,  and  as  these,  from  want  of  something  else  to  eat, 
will  prey  upon  the  roots  of  the  Pinks,  they  should  ho  trapped  by 
means  of  slices  of  raw  Potatoes  thrust  into  the  ground  at  intervals 
of  a  foot  or  so  apart ;  or  sliced  Turnips  laid  flat  on  the  surface  will 
answer  the  purpose  ;  these  traps  should  be  looked  over  every  other 
day  or  so  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  wireworms  destroyed  ;  the  same 
precaution  should  be  used  in  the  case  of  Carnations,  whether  in  pots 
or  in  the  open  ground.  These  plants  deserve  a  place  in  even  the 
smallest  garden ;  they  are  in  no  way  difficult  to  grow,  and  their 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  quantity  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  summer,  last  long  when  cut  either  in  bouquets  or  vases. 

Herbaceous  Plants.— Fibrous-rooted  spring  and  early  summer- 
blooming  herbaceous  plants,  that  have  become  too  large,  may  now  be 
divided ;  by  carrying  out  such  work  at  this  season  when  the  tops 
are  dead  or  nearly  so,  the  plants  will  bloom  much  better  than  if  it 
were  done  in  spring.  All  should  therefore  be  removed  or  divided 
that  require  it,  except  such  plants  as  the  common  White  Lily,  which 
will  now  be  making  active  growth,  and  if  the  roots  he  disturbed  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  wholly  or  partially  preventing  its  flowering 
next  year.  The  majority  of  herbaceous  plants  are  an  exhaustive 
crop  ;  consequently  the  ground  in  which  they  have  grown,  and  which 
they  are  again  to  occupy,  should  be  well  enriched  by  a  liberal  appli. 
cation  of  manure  and  deeply  dug ;  this  latter  is  essential  where  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  roots  of  shrubs  or  trees  have  access  to  it. 
Where  any  considerable  number  of  the  plants  are  thus  to  be  got  up 
advai^tage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  re-arrange  such  as 
may  require  it,  not  only  by  keeping  the  strongest.growing  ones  to 
the  back,  graduating  regularly  so  as  to  have  the  lowest  growers  in 
front,  but  also  mixing  the  colours  in  a  way  that  will  produce  the  best 
effect. 

Bedding  Calceolarias  require  treatment  different  from  that 
given  to  other  bedding  subjects  ;  their  nature  is  such  that  the  some. 
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what  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  keep  the  leaves  of 
other  plants  generally  used  for  bedding  from  damping  through  the 
winter  would  be  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the  Calceolarias  ;  neither 
will  they  bear  so  much  warmth  as  most  plants  ;  anything  above 
actual  frost,  or  even  a  few  degrees  of  the  latter  will  do  them  no  harm. 
Cuttings  of  them  also  do  not  succeed  if  put  in  early  in  autumn,  aa 
they  get  too  strong  and  vigorous  before  spring,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  root  disease, 
to  which  they  are  liable,  than  late-struck  smaller  plants,  that  require 
less  room  to  keep  on  growing  until  the  time  for  bedding  them  out  in 
spring.  I  have  generally  found  those  put  in  about  the  middle 
of  October  to  do  the  beat ;  a  small  frame  should  be  prepared  for 
them,  putting  into  it  some  fine,  moderately-light,  sandy  soil,  about 
5  in.  in  thickness;  if  this  rest  on  a  solid  bed  of  ashes,  it  will  be  all 
the  better,  aa  it  will  prevent  the  roots  from  extending  downwards  ; 
put  the  cuttings  in  3  in.  apart,  pressing  the  soil  to  them,  so  as  to 
make  them  firm,  and  give  them  a  good  watering  immediately  after- 
wards ;  put  on  the  lights  at  once,  admitting  a  little  air  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  day.  Cali'eolarias  are  water-loving  plants,  and  the 
soil  must  never,  from  the  day  ou  which  the  cuttings  are  put  in  till 
they  are  planted  out  in  spring,  be  allowed  to  get  into  anything 
approaching  a  dry  condition.  They  will  very  Boon  root,  when  more 
air  may  be  given  them  ;  mats  should  always  be  in  readiness  to  cover 
them  when  there  ia  an  appearance  of  sharp  frost,  for  although  a  little 
froat  will  not  injure  them,  yet  if  frozen  before  they  get  fairly  rooted 
it  might  do  harm.  A  good  body  of  litter  should  be  prepared  to  put 
round  the  frame  in  winter  and  to  lay  on  the  glass,  in  addition  to  mats, 
duiing  the  time  of  continued  frost. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Weeds  have  had  an  unusually  flourishing 
time  of  it  this  snmmer,  and,  where  cleanly  gardening  is  not  carried 
out,  will  entail  much  labour  in  keeping  them  down,  aa  where  not 
destroyed  by  stirring  the  surface  with  the  hoe  as  soon  as  they  have 
vegetated,  many  get  so  strong  that  with  the  damp  condition  of  the 
ground  they  are  able  to  re-eatabliah  themselves  even  after  being  cut 
up  several  times. 

Strawberry  Ground  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  all 
runners  at  the  same  time  should  be  cut  away  ;  but  by  no  means 
remove  any  portion  of  the  leaves  whilst  there  ia  the  least  vitality  in 
them,  as  is  often  done  under  the  impression  that  it  assists  the  crowns 
to  plump  up  and  ripen;  than  this  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made, 
as  every  leaf  that  ia  removed  whilat  it  haa  any  life  in  it  has  a  weaken- 
ing inSuencB  upon  the  bearing  capabilities  of  the  plants  for  another 
year.  Should  the  weather  keep  dry  the  whole  of  the  ground  ought 
to  be  well  hood,  letting  it  lie  undisturbed  for  a  few  days  ;  then  give  it 
another  stir  with  the  rake;  if  this  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
the  earth  that  has  been  removed  in  hoeing  will  part  from  the  weeds, 
and  they  can  be  cleared  off  without  the  removal  of  any  soil  with 
them.  In  land  of  a  medium  character  this  can  easily  be  done,  but 
where  it  ia  extremely  retentive,  and  of  a  clay-like  nature  (auch  as 
Strawberries  succeed  best  in),  it  is  so  adhesive  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  after  a  wet  season  to  get  the  weeds  off  without  a  good  deal 
of  soil  adhering  to  them;  in  land  like  this  it  maybe  necessary  to 
bury  the  weeds  by  shallow  digging  ;  this  will  be  especially  the  caae 
where  a  good  deal  of  Grass  has  sprung  up,  which  amongst  Straw- 
is  berries  much  more  troublesome  and  difficult  to  kill  than  ordinary 
snmmer  weeds. 

Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  and  Currant  quarters  should  be 
similarly  treated  ;  it  frequently  happens  that  a  few  summer  weeds 
are  taken  little  notice  of  at  this  season  of  the  year,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  do  much  harm;  yet  this  ia  by  no 
means  the  caae,  as  they  are  native  plants  of  a  moat  persistent  char, 
acter  that  will  go  on  flowering  and  producing  seeds  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  a  little  inattention  to  them  often  entails  a  great  deal  of 
after  labour.  All  ground  occupied  by  winter  Oniona,  Carrots,  Let. 
tnoe.  Endive,  Coleworts,  Cabbage,  and  Leeks,  should  have  the  surface 
hoed,  taking  advantage  of  dry  weather  for  the  purpose. 

Latest  Apples  and  Pears  should  be  gathered  aa  they  become 
fit  for  use.  Moat  kinda  have  this  year  kept  on  growing  later  than 
usual  for  two  reasons — first,  on  account  of  the  very  late  spring 
retarding  the  commencement  of  their  growth  ;  and,  secondly,  through 
the  effects  of  the  damp  summer  keeping  the  foliage  much  clearer  than 
ordinary  from  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
the  leaves  are  retaining  their  vitality  much  longer  than  they  gene, 
rally  do,  which  to  a  great  extent  prolongs  the  growing  season  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  not  well  to  let  these  fruits  remain  on  the  trees  after  they 
are  in  a  fit  condition  tor  gathering,  for  should  strong  winds  occur 
part  of  them  will  be  shaken  off ;  yet  it  is  better  to  lose  some  in  this  way 
than  to  gather  too  soom  especially  in  the  case  of  late-keeping  kinds, 
which  are  sure  to  shrivel  if  removed  from  the  trees  before  they  are 
quite  ready  to  store. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS    FROM     MY     DIARY. 

By  W.  G.  PRASNELL. 

October  15. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Putting  in  the  last  of 
the  Calceolaria  cuttings.  Tying  up  Lettuce,  and  covering  up  Endive  to 
blanch.  Turning  manure  for  Mushrooms.  Getting  manure  and  leaves 
together  for  making  hotbeds.  Gathering  the  last  of  the  Tomatoes,  and 
hanging  them  up  in  Pine  stove  to  ripen  :  gathering  also  Glou  Moroeau 
and  Knight's  Monarch  Pears. 

Oct.  16. — Potting  Eoheverias  ;  also  old  plants  of  Tom  Thumb  and 
Indian  Yellow  Pelargoniums.  Thinning  out  Mignonette  in  pots.  Salting 
all  the  flint  gravel  walks.  Looking  over  Cauliflowers,  and  turning  down 
leaves  where  required  to  protect  the  heads  from  frost.  Hoeing 
among  all  late  planted  Cabbatje,  Endive,  and  Lettuce.  Stacking  away 
Carrots  and  Beetroot.  Collecting  leaves,  cleaning  walks,  watering 
Pines,  and  tying  them  where  required. 

Oct.  17. — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans.  Looking  over 
cuttings,  taking  off  the  tops  where  required,  and  removing  dead  leaves. 
Earthing  up  Celery  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  workable  condition. 
Cutting  back  the  heads  of  Yews.  Laurels,  and  other  shrubs  where  begin- 
ning to  overhang  each  other.  Gathering  Easter  Pippin  and  Lamb  Abbey 
Pearmain  Apples. 

Oct.  18. — Putting  in  cuttings  ot  Penfcstemons  and  Antirrhinums. 
Clearing  olf  flower  borders,  and  getting  them  ready  for  spring-flowering 
plants.  Filling  up  all  pits  and  frames  as  they  become  empty  with  Lettuce 
and  Endive.  Making  another  Mushroom-bed.  Gathering  last  of  Vege- 
table Marrows  and  clearing  away  the  plants. 

Oct.  19. — Potting  various  kinds  of  Pelargoniums.  Planting  spring- 
flowering  plants  of  the  following  sorts,  viz..  Red  and  Yellow  Wallflowers, 
Red  and  White  Daisies,  Ibcris,  Myosotis,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Pansies,  Ne- 
mophila,  Saponaria,  and  Silenes.  Fumigating  Cucumbers.  Clearing  off 
late  Peas  and  stacking  the  best  of  the  sticks  for  another  year.  Gathering 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain  and  Catillac  Pears. 

Oct.  20. — Potting  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips.  Getting  cuttings 
of  some  of  the  tenderest  plants  into  warm  quarters.  Looking  over 
Grapes  in  bottles,  and  putting  more  water  in  such  as  require  it.  Putting 
haybands  round  Cardoons,  and  earthing  them  up.  Cleaning  up  pleasure 
grounds  and  rolling  walks  where  required.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — 
Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Nuts. 


Kats  and  Climbers. — I  reside  in  a  house  which  once  formed 
part  of  a  great  abbey,  and  ia  now  included  in  the  precincts  or  close 
of  a  renowned  cathedral.  Its  venerable  walls  are  clothed,  and  greatly 
adorned,  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  clustering  Roses,  of  Ivy,  and  of 
white  Jasmine  and  Clematis,  the  two  latter  now  in  charming  perfec- 
tion, the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  The  Clematis,  especially, 
regales  our  eyes  by  its  wealth  of  blossoms  immediately  beneath  the 
sill  ot  our  drawing-room  window,  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  house,  some 
15  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  garden  below.  That  birds,  bees,  and 
butterSiea  should  hover  around  the  creepers,  and  share  our  enjoyment 
of  their  beauty,  is  quite  according  to  the  best  precedents,  and  has 
our  full  acquiescence  and  approval.  If  a  few  earwigs  extend  their 
walks  beyond  the  leafy  shelter,  we  know  how  to  pardon  such  indis. 
cretions.  But  we  are  not  superior  to  old-fashioned  prejudices  against 
mischievous  vermin  of  a  much  more  formidable  kind  ;  and  you  may 
imagine  our  surprise,  when  at  tea  yeaterday  evening,  to  have  ocular 
proof  that  rata  avail  themselves  of  our  clinabing  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  our  upper  decks,  and  that  they  use  them  aa  sailors 
use  the  shrouds  of  their  ships  ;  in  short,  that  tho  boughs  and  tendrils 
of  our  creepers  are  converted  into  rat-lines !  The  tranquility  of  teatime 
might  well  be  interrupted  when  a  whiskered  Rodent  appeared  at  the 
window,  tried  it  with  his  clever  pawa,  and,  finding  it  closed,  retired 
with  a  diacomflted  air  !  Must  we  really  cut  away  our  charming 
Clematis  ?  Can  we  by  no  sacrifice  less  harrowing  to  our  best  affec- 
tions place  ourselves  beyond  the  reach  ,of  renewed  attacks  by  un. 
scrupulous  and  crafty  invaders. — "  Science  Gossip." 


A  New  Beverage.— Mr.  O'Conor,  of  the  Britisli  Legation  in  Brazil,  calls 
attention,  in  a  recent  official  report,  to  Sterva-mate,  an  article  largely  cultivated 
in  the  Province  of  Parana,  and  exported  to  neighbouring  South  American 
countries,  bat  liitherto  not  on  the  list  of  exports  to  European  markets,  though 
it  would,  he  has  no  doubt,  be  very  acceptable,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  those  who 
have  tried  it  a  capital  substitute  for  our  far  more  expensiv?,  and  too  often 
adulterated,  tea  and  coffee.  He  says  it  ia  more  fortifying  and  alimentary  and 
and  much  more  wholesome,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  price  so  moderate  as  to  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  He  states  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  haa 
appropriated  a  small  sum  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  excellent  plant  known 
in  Europe. 

Emerald  Green  is  the  proper  English  name  for  the  '*  Paris  Green,"  now  so 
much  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  insects. 
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FAEMERS'  KITCHEN  GARDENS. 
A  FEW  farmers  have  provided  themselves  with  an  excellent  supply 
of  garden  vegetables  the  whole  year  ronnd  ;  there  are  others  who 
likewise  obtain  a  good  supply,  but  at  much  greater  cost ;  a  third 
class  who  have  a  poor  and  expensive  supply  ;  and  a  fourth,  who  have 
no  kitchen  garden  at  all.  It  is  to  the  practice  of  the  first  mentioned 
class  that  we  will  now  allude.  The  most  successful  farmers  are 
those  who  practise  to  a  certain  extent  what  is  called  "  high  farm- 
ing." Those  who  raise  garden  vegetables,  procure  them  most  cheaply 
and  of  best  quality,  when  they  pursue  this  kind  of  management— 
namely,  with  rich  soil,  clean  culture,  and  with  labour-saving  appli- 
ances.    Many  have  weedy  gardens,  because  they  depend  on  doing 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


the  work  by  hand.  They  have  thns  gone  into  business  beyond  their 
ability  to  manage,  by  providing  a  large  garden,  which  they  could 
not  properly  till.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  confined  their 
operations  to  a  single  square  rod,  and  given  it  the  highest  manuring 
and  tillage,  than  to  have  attempted  to  take  care  of  half  an  acre  by 
means  of  the  spade  and  hoe,  and  raised  halt  a  ton  of  weeds,  and  a 
multitude  of  seeds  instead.  We  have  repeatedly  urged  on  those 
who  are  compelled  to  practise  economy,  to  plan  their  gardens  so  as 
to  be  cultivated  with  a  horse.  If  they  do  so,  and  manage  aright, 
they  may  accomplish  all  they  desire  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  working 
by  hand,  and  this  saving  in  many  cases  is  the  turning  point  between 
utter  failure  on  one  hand  and  an  abundant  supplyjon  the  other. 
Farmers  put  ofi  planning  and  laying  out  their  vegetable  gardens  till 
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spring.  This  is  the  first  mistake  they  make.  They  should  begin  in 
autumn.  This  will  enable  them  to  accomplish  two  very  important 
objects,  namely,  to  apply  manure  copiously  and  repeatedly  before  and 
during  winter,  so  essential  to  success  in  raising  vegetables,  and  to 
work  the  soil  over  and  over  with  plough  and  harrow  during  autumn 
in  intermixing  this  manure ;  but  more  important,  to  clear  out  and 
kill  every  vestige  of  weeds  by  this  easy  and  cheap  process,  and  thus 
save  a  vast  amount  of  thumb. and-iinger  labour  next  season. 
The  old. fashioned  way  was  to  lay  out  the  garden  with  alleys, 
blocks,  and  squares,  in  which  shape  it  was  impossible  to  use  a 
horse,  but  all  must  be  worked  by  hand.  Fig.  1  represents  this 
mode  in  a  simple  shape,  fig.  2  somewhat  more  complex,  and  tig.  3  is  a 
large  and  complete  kitchen  garden,  occupying  about  an  acre,  and 


requiring  at  least  the  constant  labour  of  one  man  to  plant  and   keep 
it  in  order.     Laid  out  and  planted  in   the  way  we  propose,  a  small 
^w»    portion  of  one  man's  labour  would  do  all  the 
-r^     work,  and  it  would  be  better  done,  and  the 
crops   would   be  better,  because  the  owner 
could  afford  to  pass  over  the  ground  oftener 
with  his  one-horee  harrow  or  plough,  or  cnl. 
tivator,   and  to  keep   the  surface  more  con. 
stantly  mellow   and   free  from  weeds.     He 
could,  of  course,  if  he  elect  to  do  so,  allow 
it   to  grow  up  with   weeds,  in   precisely  the 
same   way    that   some    slipshod   cultivators 
treat  their  cornfields.     The  small  plan,  fig. 
^j.>ywpa^  ^sssssssidl     4,  will  show  sufficiently  how  this  laying  out 
Fig.  4.  13  done.     Everything  is   in    rows   or   drills, 

or  in  double  drills  ;  and  there  may  be  a  few 
rows  of  Currant  bushes  extending  parallel  with  the  drills,  or  these 
may  be  consigned  to  the  separate  fruit  garden.  Small  vegetables,  such 
as  Lettuces,  Radishes,  &o.,  may  have  a  special  department  allotted  to 
them,  as  may  be  convenient  ;     but  all  crops  of  any  considerable  size 
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such  as  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Beets,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Beans,  &e.,  should 
be  placed  in  straight,  even  drills,  and  receive  horse  culture.  The 
rule  should  be  never  to  allow  a  weed  to  grow,  and  this  will  not  only 
be  better  for  the  crops,  but  considerably  more  economical  than  to 
fight  them  when  well  up.  In  order  to  effect  this  result,  make  it  a 
rule  to  go  over  every  piece  of  ground  once  a  week,  even  if  it  be 
perfectly  clean  on  the  surface.  This  will  kill  any  weeds  that  may 
be  getting  ready  to  come  up.  Do  all  that  is  possible  in  this  way 
with  the  horse,  and  the  rest  with  a  steel  rake.  It  may  do  to 
occupy  a  part  of  the  ground  with  small  fruits,  such  as  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  &c.,  but  it  would  be  better  to  give 
these  a  separate  piece  of  ground,  where  they  will  not  interfere 
with  manuring  or  other  operations.  Such  a  fruit  garden  is 
represented  by  fig.  5,  which  clearly  explains  itself,  and  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  same  easy  way. — "  American  Cultivator." 


Potatoes  on  Newly  Broken  up  Land. — In  ordinary  garden 
and  cultivated  land  where  rich  manures  have  been  applied,  the  Potato 
disease  has  been  very  destructive  this  season  ;  the  only  exceptions 
being  comparately  high,  dry  situations  where  the  soil  is  comparatively 
light,  poor,  and  well  drained,  and  which  in  seasons  of  drought  are 
scarcely  worth  cultivating.  We^have  also,in  freshly  trenched  old  wood- 
land ground,  where  manure  has  never  been  known  to  be  applied,  an 
almost  total  immunity  from  disease  ;  but  of  course  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  not  equal  to  that  of  early  kinds  grown  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  high  culture  must 
be  confined  to  early  varieties  only  ;  late  kinds,  to  which  we  look  for 
our  winter  supply,  will  be  more  profitably  grown  on  restrictive 
principles,  as  a  medium  crop  of  sound  tubers  is  better  than  a  bulky 
crop  of  decayed  ones. — J.  Geooji,  Henham. 


Mushrooms  in  Coal-pits.— The  experiment  has  been  tried  at  Boraigwerk, 
in  Upper  Silesia,  of  growing  Mushrooms  in  a  coal  pit  at  a  depth  of  126  mfetres 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  has  proved  entirely  successful,  the  fungus 
growing  rapidly  and  plentifully  in  an  averagetemperature  of  8S  (R.)  The 
Mushrooms  thus  grown  are  said  to  be  of  finer  flavour  than  those  developed 
in  the  open  air,  and  are  at  present  commanding  a  proportionately  higher  and 
very  remunerative  price  in  the  local  market. 
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CHAM^ROPS  BXOBLSA  IN  A   CORNISH    GARDEN. 

TuE  accompanying  engraving  of  this  Palm  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  beautifnl  grounds  belonging  to  Lamorran 
Rectory,  Probus,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  and  Kev.  J.  T. 
Boscawen.  It  was  planted  by  Mr.  Boscawen  in  the  spring  of 
1853.  and  has  now  attained  a  height  of  16  ft.  6  in.,  the  stem 
6  ft.  from  the  ground 
measuring  3  ft.  6  in. 
in  circumference.  It 
is  a  female  plant,  and 
has  for  several  years 
flowered  freely  and 
produced  w  e  1 1  -  d  e- 
veloped  fruits.  In 
another  part  of  the 
grounds  is  a  male 
plant  of  the  same 
species,  about  10  ft. 
high,equally  well  fur- 
nished ;  both  are  in 
perfect  health  and 
luxuriance.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  Palm  is 
perfectly  hardy,  Mr. 
Boscawen's  plants 
having  passed 
through  the  severe 
ordeal  of  the  winters 
of  1856  and  1860-61, 
when  the  thermome- 
ter fell  below  zero 
on  two  occasions, 
although  planted  but 
a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  a  lake  which 
skirts  the  base  of  the 
grounds.  The  chief 
source  of  success  is 
doubtless  due  here  to 
the  carefully-selected, 
well-sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  fertile,  well- 
drained  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  Within  a 
few  yards  of  the 
Palms  are  some 
grand  specimens  of 
Pinus  insignis,  plant- 
ed a  year  or  two  be- 
fore them,  and  al- 
though cut  down  to 
the  ground  by  frost 
in  1856,  they  threw 
up  new  shoots  from 
the  base,  and  arc  now 
about  80  ft.  high,  pro- 
ducing cones  and 
seeds  in  abundance, 
from  which  young 
plants  arc  springing 
through  tlic  turf.  In 
close  proximitj'to  the 
Palms  is  a  very  fins 
example  of  Saxe- 
Gothica  con  spicua, 
well-fnrnished,  and 
about  10  ft.  high  ;  on 
the  opposite  side  is  an 

equally  fine  specimen  of  theHuon  Pine  (Dacrydium  Frankliui), 
8  ft.  high.  Buttoattempt  to  enumerate  the  many  rare  and  beau- 
tiful plants  brought  together  here  by  Mr.  Boscawen  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  space.  I  will  merely  add  that  by  a  careful  and 
wise  selection  of  soils  and  situations  suitable  for  each  individual 
subject,  a  much  more  important  object  has  been  obtained  than 
that  of  simply  gathering  together  a  host  of  subjects,  however 

good.  HORTULANUS. 
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SPECIES  OF   DAHLIA,  AND  THE  EARLY 
TORY  OF  GARDEN  VARIETIES. 

(WITH    A    COLOURED    I'lGURE    OF    D.    IMPERIALIS). 

Tub  genus  Dahlia  consists  of  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  well 

marked  species,  all 
of  which  are  natives 
of  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  between  4500 
to  10,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 
Early  in  the  period 
during  which  Mexico 
was  under  the  sway 
of  Spain,  a  certain 
Dr.  Hernandez  wrote 
a  big  book  on  the 
natural  history  of 
the  country,  which  is 
illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  figures  of 
animals  and  plants, 
among  them  two  va- 
rieties of  Dahlia.  At 
that  time  botany,  as 
we  now  understand 
it,  did  not  exist,  and 
the  study  of  plants 
was  almost  limited  to 
determining  whether 
they  were  "  hot  in 
third  or  fourth  de- 
gree," and  endowing 
them  with  healing 
properties,  depend- 
ing not  upon  their 
actual  tried  virtues 
but  upon  some  exter- 
nal c  haracters. 
Under  the  name  of 
Acocotli,  Hernandez 
figures  these  Dahlias, 
and  descants  at  some 
length  on  their  medi- 
cinal  virtues.  It  was 
not  till  towards  the 
end  of  Spanish  as- 
cendency that  Dahlias 
were  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  it  was 
by  way  of  Spain  that 
they  reached  this 
country.  The  genus 
Dahlia  was  founded 
by  Cavanilles,a  Span- 
ishbotanist,  inhonour 
of  Dahl,  a  Swedish 
botanist,  on  a  plant 
of  D.  variabilis,  which 
flowered  in  the  bo- 
tanic garden  at  Ma- 
drid, in  October  1 789 ; 
and  he  published  it 
with  a  figure,  under 
the  name  of  D.  pin- 
nata,  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Icones 
Plantarum,"  &c.,  a  fine  folio  work  of  seven  volumes,  containing 
figures  and  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  plants  which 
flowered  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Madrid.  This  was  in  17rfl, 
and  in  a  subsequent  volume  Oavanilles  figured  two  other  forms 
under  the  names  of  D.  rosei  and  D.  coccinea.  D.  rosea  and 
D.  pinnaU  turned  out  to  be  varieties  of  a  very  variable  species, 
to  which  the  name  D.  variabilis  was  subscquertly  applied. 
Humboldt    introduced  fresh  seed  to   the  Continent  in   1804, 
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possibly  o£  different  varieties,  as  several  were  cultivated  in 
Mexico. 

Introduction  into  England. — It  is  recorded  in  English 
books  that  the  Marchioness  of  Bute  introduced  D.  variabilis 
into  this  country  in  1789,  and  after  some  research  I  have  been 
able  to  prove  that  she  sent  or  brought  seeds  of  it  from  Madrid. 
Whatever  the  fate  was  of  the  first  plants  raised  in  England,  it 
was  not  from  this  stock  that  Dahlias  became  dispersed  over 
the  country.  In  1802,  roots  of  the  Dahlias  named  above  were 
sent  from  Madrid  to  Paris  where  they  flowered  in  course  of 
time ;  and  in  1804  coloured  figures  of  all  three  of  them 
appeared  in  the  "  Annales  du  Museum,"  probably  the  first 
coloured  figures  of  Dahlias  ever  published.  The  coloration  of 
the  plates  is  not  good ;  D.  oocciuea  being  of  a  dull  red,  though 
described  as  orange  red ;  and  D.  rosea  is  represented  of  a  lilac 
hue.  Possibly  the  colours  have  faded,  for  D.  pinnata  is  of  a 
fine  rich  purple,  and  has  semi-double  flowers.  Mr.  Thouin,  the 
author  of  the  letterpress,  writes  very  enthusiastically  about 
them,  and  predicted  that  at  some  future  time  they  would 
embellish  our  gardens  in  the  summer.  Leaving  foreign  litera- 
ture alone,  I  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of 
Dahlias  in  England. 

Flowering  in  England. — The  first  coloured  plate  of  a 
Dahlia  published  in  England  appeared  in  Andrews'  "  Botanists' 
Eepository"  in  November,  1801 — the  same  year,  it  will  be 
remembered,  as  the  figures  alluded  to  above  were  published 
in  Prance.  This  is  a  large,  single,  bright  purplish-red  variety 
of  D.  variabilis,  which  was  raised,  it  is  stated,  from  seeds  sent 
from  Madrid  the  previous  spring  by  Lady  Holland,  flowering 
in  September  and  October  of  the  same  year  in  her  lady- 
ship's collection  in  the  open  air  at  Holland  House,  Kensington. 
It  grew,  we  are  told,  to  the  stately  height  of  8  ft.,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  3  ft.,  and  made  a  truly  "  specious  "  appearance. 
The  notice  of  the  plant  concludes  with  the  prediction  that 
"  there  are  considerable  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Dahlia  will 
hereafter  be  raised  with  double  flowers."  In  1805,  Salisbury 
figured  a  pink  single-flowered  variety  in  his  "  Paradisus 
Londineusis,"  t.  16,  the  flower-heads  of  which  are  about  4  in. 
across,  and  have  eight  broad,  flat  raj'-florets  which  meet  at  the 
margins,  giving  them  the  general  aspect  of  the  flowers  of 
Anemone  japonica.  This  was  from  the  same  collection  as 
Andrews'  plant,  the  librarian,  Mr.  Buonaiuti,  having  raised 
several  varieties.  On  account  of  some  objection  to  the  original 
name,  Salisbury  undertook  to  give  it  "  a  more  appropriate 
one,"  and  called  it  D.  sambucifolia.  The  first  coloured  figure 
of  D.  coccinea  in  an  English  publication  is  in  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine,"  t.  762,  from  a  drawing  taken  of  a  plant  in  Mr. 
Eraser's  nursery  at  Sloane  Square,  in  June,  1803.  Eraser 
received  it  from  France.  Now  that  we  have  fixed  the  dates  of 
introduction  of  the  two  original  species,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
state  that  D.  coccinea  is  the  same  as  D.  frustranea  of  many 
books,  and  D.  superflua  is  a  synonym  of  D.  variabilis.  The 
reasons  for  giving  these  names,  and  the  characters  they  apply 
to,  are  noticed  under  the  brief  descriptions  of  the  species  which 
follow. 

Parentage  of  Double  Daulias. — There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  D.  variabilis  or  superflua  is  the  principal  parent  of 
all  the  races  of  garden  varisties  of  Dahlia  in  cultivation  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  is  the  sole  parent.  It  is  asserted  somewhere 
that  D.  coccinea  will  not  intercross  with  D.  variabilis,  and  if 
this  be  so  all  the  varieties  raised  before  1810,  at  least,  would  be 
descendants  of  the  latter.  Such  a  wide  range  of  variation  is, 
moreover,  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  China  Aster.  Whether 
D.  scapigera  or  any  other  species  was  subsequently  utilised  in 
intercrossing  I  have  found  no  positive  evidence.  The  next 
phase  in  the  history  of  the  Dahlia  in  England  I  gather  from 
an  article  by  Salisbury  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London."  It  may  be  mentioned 
in  passing  that  the  Society  was  founded  in  1805,  though  not 
incorporated  by  royal  charter  until  1809.  The  article  in 
question  was  read  in  1808,  but  not  published  until  1812  ;  and 
among  other  matter  new  names  are  proposed  for  all  the  forms 
then  existing  in  gardens  and  regarded  as  species.  It  would  be 
waste  of  time  and  space  to  reproduce  those  names,  but  the 
substance  of  the  article  is  worth  reproducing. 

Original  Dahlias  vert  Tall.— Salisbury  obtained  seed  from 
the  Holland  House  strain,  which  he  sowed  in  May,  1806  ;  and 


several  of  the  seedlings  flowered  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  One  of  these,  which  had  obtained  the  height  of  12  ft., 
did  not  open  its  first  flowers  until  the  29th  of  October,  but 
it  produced  a  plentiful  succession  of  bloom  in  the  open  air 
until  the  beginning  of  December.  He  does  not  enter  iuto 
particulars  respecting  the  variations  in  colour  exhibited  by  this 
batch  of  seedlings  but  he  mentions  a  yellow  variety.  He  also 
states  that  Mr.  E.  J.  A.  Woodford  introduced  a  variety  from 
Paris,  which  flowered  in  his  garden  at  Vauxball  in  1803,  which 
would  be  anterior  to  Lady  Holland's  introduction. 

Improved  Varieties  first  Raised  on  the  Continent. — In 
spite  of  the  anticipations  and  predictions  of  writers  and  culti- 
vators, little  advance  was  made  in  raising  improved  varieties 
in  England  for  some  years,  though  a  great  number  of  varieties 
had  been  raised  on  the  Continent,  both  in  Prance  and  Germany, 
prior  to  18 14,  as  may  be  gathered  from  contemporary  literature. 

In  1818  Mr.  J.  Sabine,  the  secretary,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  species  and  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
in  the  opening  part  of  which  he  alludes  to  the  splendour  and 
richness  of  the  varieties  which  surprised  visitors  to  Prance 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  1814.  These  varieties  were  soon 
imported,  and  previous  to  1818  "  splendid  exhibitions  of  these 
flowers  "  had  been  held  in  London.  In  France,  Count  Lelieur 
began  raising  Dahlias  from  seed  in  1808,  and  obtained  purple, 
dark  red,  light  red,  yellow,  and  white  varieties;  and  Olto,  of 
the  Berlin  botanic  garden,  raised  a  great  many  fine  varieties 
between  1813  and  1817.  Even  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Continental  varieties,  some  years  elapsed  before  any  English 
raisers  of  note  appeared  on  the  scene.  But  about  1820,  or 
perhaps  earlier,  the  Horticultural  Society  began  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  foreign  and  English  varieties.  Some  two  or  three  years 
after  this  date  the  lateSh-  Joseph  Paxton,then  an  under  gardener 
at  Chiswiok,  was  instructed  to  draw  up  descriptions  and  report 
upon  the  best  varieties  in  the  collection,  but,  leaving  shortly 
afterwards,  he  never  completed  the  task.  This  devolved  upon 
William  Smith,  who  acquitted  himself  well,  as  the  report  in 
the  "  Transactions"  testifies  ;  Smith's  report  was  read  in  1826, 
though  not  published  until  1830.  Before  gleaning  from  that, 
let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  class  of  flowers  portrayed  in  the 
various  periodicals  of  the  period  from  1815  to  1830.  In  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  1865  (1817J,  is  a  figure  of  a 
double  variety  called  rubra,  very  pretty,  but  nothing  very 
remarkable ;  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Botanical  Register," 
t.  55,  a  handsome  single  variety  called  punicea  is  figured.  This 
has  rich  dark  crimson  ray-florets  of  great  breadth  and  length, 
and  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  showy  border  plant  even 
now.  From  Maund's  "  Botanist,"  vol.  iv.  (1831-2)  we  get  a  good 
idea  of  the  degree  of  excellence  attained  at  that  period,  better 
indeed  than  from  Smith's  report,  which  is  not  illustrated ;  it 
seems,  however,  that  many  of  the  finest  varieties  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  collection  were  not  generally  cultivated. 

Original  Classification. — With  a  figure  of  a  variety  called 
Blood-red,  Mauud  gives  a  list  of  twenty-five  varieties,  divided 
into  two  classes,  namely.  Anemone-flowered  and  Globe-flowered. 
In  the  former  class  the  central  or  disk  florets  have  lost  the 
original  yellow  of  the  single  varieties,  and  are  of  the  same 
colour  as  those  of  the  ray  or  circumference,  but  their  transfor- 
mation is  only  partial,  and  the  ray-florets,  though  quilled,  are 
still  considerably  longer.  This  variety  is  represented  as  only 
about  3  in.  in  diameter,  but  another  of  this  class,  named 
Painted  Lady,  is  a  little  over  4  in.  across.  The  latter  is  a  very 
pretty  variety,  in  which  the  florets  are  longitudinally 
striped  with  crimson  on  a  rose  or  pink  ground.  Crimson 
Globe,  a  variety  of  the  globe-flowered  class,  with  heads  about 
3  in.  across,  is  hemispherical,  with  all  the  florets  similar  in 
shape,  the  outer  ones  not  perceptibly  longer  than  the  inner. 
In  the  letterpress  is  the  following  curious  observation : — "  It  is 
thought  by  several  cultivators,  who  have  paid  close  attention  to 
the  growth  of  the  double  Dahlia,  that  some  of  those  of  good 
quality  which  were  first  introduced,  are  beginning  to  '  wear 
out.'     At  present  we  think  this  a  matter  of  uncertainty,"  &o. 

First  English  Raisers  of  Note. — Returning  to  Smith's 
report,  we  there  find  the  first  connected  record  of  the  varieties 
raised  in  this  country.  The  Society's  collection  consisted  of  a 
number  of  Continental  varieties,  without  raisers'  names, 
obtained  through  M.  Van  Eeden,  of  Haarlem,  and  English 
varieties,  with  raisers'  names,  so  that  we  have  here  a  clue  to 
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first  English  raisers  of  superior  varieties.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  the  early  English  raisers  was  Mr.  Joseph  Wells, 
gardener  to  Mr.  William  Wells,  Redleaf,  near  Toubridge.  He 
succeeded  in  raising  a  strain  of  dwarf  varieties,  embracing  all 
the  principal  colours,  and,  on  the  evidence  of  Smith,  they 
began  flowering  in  June,  when  not  1  ft.  high,  and  continued 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.  This  was  no  small  achieve- 
ment, considering  that  the  principal  fault  of  most  of  the  varie- 
ties of  that  date  was  the  great  height  they  attained.  Another 
gardener  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  at  that  period 
was  David  Douglas,  then  in  the  service  of  Lady  Grantham,  at 
Putney  Hill.  His  name  stands  as  the  raiser  of  several  of  the 
best  of  the  selected  fifty  given  by  Smith;  and  Miller  and  Middle- 
ton  are  the  names  of  raisers  of  one  or  two  other  varieties  each. 
Dahlia  growing  soon  established  a  permanent  footing,  and  we 
find  the  statement  in  Knowle's  &  Westcott's  "  Botanical 
Cabinet  "  of  1840,  that  a  catalogue  of  some  15'J0  Dahlias  had 
been  published  some  years  previously.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
go  through  the  more  recent  history  of  Dahlias;  furthermore, 
this  is  very  well  known  to  those  interested  in  it,  and  several  of 
the  most  eminent  raisers  are  still  among  us.  Another  thing. 
Dahlias  are  no  longer  fashionable,  a  fact  not  much  to  be 
regretted,  perhaps,  because  they  are  now  more  likely  to  be 
grown  for  their  reil  merits  alone  ;  and  florists  who  make  them 
their  speciality  are  careful  to  offer  a  small  but  very  select 
assortment  only.  The  Pompone  or  Bouquet  Dahlias,  a  class  of 
comparatively  recent  acquisition,  deserve  special  mention, 
because  they  are  very  useful  for  decoration  at  a  season  when 
flowers  are  getting  scarce  out-of-doors.  There  are  varieties  of 
almost  all  the  shades  of  colour  known  among  the  "  show  " 
varieties,  and  there  is  now  a  race  of  dwarf  Pompones.  For- 
merly Dahlias  were  called  Georginas  in  this  country,  and  they 
still  bear  thit  name  in  Germany.  All  single-flowered  Dahlias, 
with  the  exception  of  those  half-reversions  from  double 
varieties  one  generally  sees,  are  showy  border  plants,  and  some 
of  the  forms  described  below  are  exceedingly  elegant  and 
beautiful. 

Imperial  Dahlia  (D.  imperialis,  Eoezl). — At  first  sight  one 
would  uot  recognise  this  plant  as  a  Dahlia,  it  is  so  unlike  in  external 
character  anything  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  that  name  ; 
but  a  closer  inspection,  and  a  comparison  with  the  single-flowered 
varieties  especially,  will  reveal  many  important  characters  in  common. 
It  has  tuberous  roots,  very  large,  tri-pinnately  divided  leaves,  and  a 
solid  stem  swollen  at  the  nodes,  growing  to  a  great  height  for  a 
herbaceous  plant,  and  terminating  in  a  large,  loosely-branched  panicle 
of  flower-heads.  The  entire  plant  reaches  a  height  of  10  ft.,  15  ft., 
or  even  20  ft.  occasionally  j  usually  with  a  single  stem,  which  becomes 
naked  as  the  lower  leaves  successively  fall.  This  mode  of  growth 
renders  it  unfit  for  a  small  conservatory,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
thrive  eo  well  in  the  open  air  as  to  make  it  a  general  favourite.  Mr. 
Salter  succeeded  in  dwarfing  it  by  grafting  shoots  in  the  tubers  of 
a  Liliputian  Dahlia,  but  his  example  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
followed  ;  iu  fact,  although  a  majestic  and  showy  plant  that  has  been 
in  this  country  seven  or  eight  years,  and  on  the  Continent  nearly 
fifteen  years,  it  has  made  little  way.  If  somebody  were  to  take  it  in 
hand,  and  succeed  in  raising  a  dwarf  strain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  meet  with  general  favour.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  dwarf  varieties  should  be  unattainable,  seeing  what  has  been 
done  with  Dahlia  variabilis.  The  bell-shaped  flower-heads  are  pendant, 
however,  and  therefore  their  beauty  would  be  lost  to  a  great  extent 
in  quite  dwarf  varieties.  It  is  a  magnificent  plant  when  growing  in 
a  lofty  house  with  plenty  of  room  for  development;  but,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  it  does  not  flower  freely  in  the  open  air,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  it  has  been  fairly  tried.  Roezl  discovered  and  introduced 
it  some  fifteen  years  ago,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  at 
what  altitude  it  grows  in  its  native  country.  As  may  be  seen,  it  is 
not  the  tallest  of  its  genus,  nor  the  tallest  ever  cultivated  in  our 
gai-dens.  Our  plate  of  this  fine  species  was  executed  from  M.  Eiocreux's 
original  drawing  for  the  "  Revue  Horticule,"  from  the  proprietors  of 
which  we  purchased  it. 

Tree  Dahlia  (D.  excelsa,  Bentham,  Maund'a  "Botanist"  t.  88). 
— This  is  the  largest-growing  species  of  the  genus,  considerably 
overtopping  the  tallest  specimens  of  D.  imperialis.  It  is  recorded 
that  it  was  first  iutrodaoed  into  this  country  accidentally  with  some 
other  plants  consigned  to  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1830.  Perceiving 
hat  some  thick  stakes  which  were  used  to  protect  a  basket  of  plants 
received  from  Mexico,  showed  signs  of  life,  they  were  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  where  they  grew  the  first  season  to  a  height  of  10  ft., 
but  were  destroyed  in  the  subsequent  winter.    The  plant  was  again 


imported,  both  by  roots  and  cuttings,  in  183i,  by  Mr.  William  Bates, 
who  distributed  it  among  his  friends,  and  sent  plants  to  the  Liver, 
pool  Botanic  Gardens.  There  are  specimens  in  Kew  Herbarium 
labelled — "Tree  Dahlia  or  Gigantic  Dahlia,  collected  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico  by  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  1834.  It  forms  a  shrub  30  ft.  high,  covered 
with  double  or  single  purple  flowers."  The  plant  figured  in  the 
"  Botanist  "  was  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  Ellins,  of  Rigby, 
Hall,  Worcestershire.  Planted  out  in  the  border  of  a  conservatory 
in  the  spring  of  1837,  it  had  attained  a  height  of  12  ft.  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  with  a  single  stem,  terminating  in  a  spreading  crown 
of  exceedingly  attractive  flowers.  But  the  plant  has  not  invariably 
a  simple  stem,  and  a  specimen  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  grew 
to  a  height  of  upwards  of  20  ft.  without  producing  flowers.  The 
pale  purple  flower-heads  of  this  species,  as  depicted  in  the  figure 
quoted,  are  not  unlike  those  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  Ghrysanthe. 
mum,  in  which  the  central  florets  remain  tubular,  and  the  ray-floreta 
are  distant  and  spreading,  giving  the  flower-head  a  diameter  of  4J  in. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation  in  this  country  now,  but  about 
the  same  time  (1870)  that  D.  imperialis  began  to  be  known  in  this 
country,  Messrs.  Uuber  and  Co.,  of  Hj^rea,  South  France,  sent  a 
coloured  figure  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  this  species,  which  they 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  D.  arborea,  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chron. 
icle,"  describing  it  as  of  compact  habit,  forming  a  large  well- 
branched  clump  about  7  ft.  high,  with  large  dark  green  leaves,  and 
producing  its  mauve-coloured  flowers  from  the  end  of  December 
onwards  through  the  winter,  in  great  abundance.  A  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point  does  not,  they  state,  interfere  with  the 
development  of^the  flowers,  which  in  form  resemble  those  of  a  gigantic 
Anemone. 

The  following  characters  are  taken  from  Mr.  Bantham's  detailed 
descriptions  : — Roots  fascicled,  some  cylindrical  and  fibrous,  others 
swelling  into  tubers.  Stem  perennial,  very  thick,  becoming  woody, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  more,  less  branched  and  aasum. 
ing  more  the  aspect  of  a  tree  than  any  other  species,  hollow  inside, 
smooth  and  glaucous  on  the  surface,  marked  with  horizontal  rings 
formed  by  the  broad  stem  clasping  base  of  the  petioles,  and  some- 
times emitting  near  the  base  a  great  quantity  of  fibrous  roots. 
Leaves  opposite,  attaining  a  length  of  2^  ft.  by  about  2  ft.  in  breadth, 
bipinnately  divided;  leaflets  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  toothed,  nearly 
smooth  or  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  of  a  pale  glaucous  green. 
Flower.heads  on  long  naked  peduncles,  collected  in  corymbs  of  five 
to  eight  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  variety  here  figured  is  not 
unlike  the  formerly  so-called  Anemone-flowered  varieties  of  D. 
variabilis,  but  there  are  specimens  at  Kew  with  double  flowers. 

Dwarf  Dahlia  (D.  soapigera.  Link  and  Otto).^A  very  beautiful 
dwarf  species,  with  procumbent  or  trailing  glabrous  stems,  throwing 
up  erect-flowering  branches,  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  each  branch  bearing 
one  pair  of  leaves,  from  between  which  proceed  one  to  three  flower- 
heads,  borne  on  long,  slender  stalks,  or  sometimes  taller  and  again 
branched.  Leaves  pinnate,  4  in.  to  8  in.  long,  borne  on  slender 
petioles.  Flower.heads  about  2  in.  in  diameter ;  ray-florets  flat, 
white,  meeting  or  overlapping  each  other  at  the  margins;  disk-florets 
yellow.  This  attractive  dwarf  perennial  Dahlia  is  doubtless  the 
hardiest  of  the  genus,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable.  It 
grows  up  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  on  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  and  is 
found  in  various  other  parts  of  Mexico.  Whether  this  has  had  any 
share  in  the  parentage  of  the  Pompone  varieties  of  Dahlia  I  am  not 
able  to  say,  but  I  should  think  it  not  improbable.  Although  the 
flower.heads  are  white  in  all  the  figures  and  fresh  specimens  I  have 
seen,  it  appears  to  be  variable  in  this  respect,  for  there  are  wild 
specimens  in  the  Herbarium  at  Kew  in  which  they  are  red.  First 
cultivated  in  this  country  in  1838,  in  the  garden  of  the  Birmingham 
Horticultural  Society,  whither  it  was  sent  from  Berlin.  It  is  figured 
in  Maund's  "  Botanist,"  iv.,  t.  161,  and  in  Knowles  &  Westcott's 
"  Floral  Cabinet,"  t.  118. 

Scarlet  Dahlia  (D.  cocoinea,  Cavanilles,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  762). — 
The  history  of  the  importation  of  this  species  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  is  given  in  the  introductory  sketch,  and  little 
remains  to  be  said  of  it  here  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  orna- 
mental plant,  and  would  please  many  persons  more  than  the  florists' 
varieties  of  D.  variabilis.  It  is  of  more  slender  habit  than  the  species 
just  named,  and  differs  in  having  glaucous  stems,  and  no  trace  of 
female  organs  in  the  florets  of  the  ray ;  hence  the  proposed  specific 
name  of  frustranea.  Usually  it  has  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  but 
there  is  a  yellow  variety,  and  possibly  other  colours  sometimes 
appear.  It  is  asserted  that  this  will  not  intercross  with  D.  variabilis, 
and  that  it  differs  from  it  in  the  tubercles  being  united  to  the  base 
of  the  stem  by  short  strings  or  fibres  ;  but  I  cannot  accept  either  of 
these  statements  without  further  proof,  because  I  have  my  suspicions 
that  there  is  evidence  of  its  parentage  in  some  of  the  florists'  varieties. 
The  flower.heads  are  usually  from   2  in.  to  2J  in.  in  diameter,  and 
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therefore  smaller  than  those  of  the  single  varieties  of  D.  variabilis. 
It  grows  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  inhabits  the  intermediate  regions 
of  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 

Cervante's  Dahlia  (D.  (Georgina)  Cervantesi,  Sweet's 
"  British  Flower  Garden,"  series  2,  t.  22). — A  showy  species,  closely 
allied  to  D.  coooinea,  bat  having  solid,  not  glauooas,  stems,  and  the 
leaflets  are  remarkable  for  their  very  deep  sharp  teeth.  The  flower 
heads  are  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  the  ray-florets  crimson,  and  the 
disk  yellow.  Sweet  had  his  figure  prepared  in  1838  from  plants  iu 
the  Fulham  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Brames,  Whitley,  and  Milne,  who 
received  seeds  of  it  from  Madrid,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by 
Cervantes  from  Mexico.  An  erect-growing  plant,  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high, 
readily  distingnished,  Sweet  states,  by  its  numerous  slender  branches. 
He  also  mentions  a  double-flowered  variety  of  the  present  species  ; 
possibly  only  an  extreme  variety  of  the  next;. 

Variable  Dahlia  (D.  variabilis,  Cavanilles). — Tiie  supposed 
parent  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  florists'  varieties  in  cultivation ;  but  I 
can  say  nothing  positive  on  this  point.  Perhaps  some  of  the  raisers 
of  Dahlias  may  be  able  to  clear  it  up.  The  hollow  stems  of  this  are 
said  not  to  be  glaucous,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray  of  the  single 
flowers  are  fertile,  or  at  least  famished  with  a  rudimentary  pistil 
(hence  the  name,  D.  superflua)  ;  both  characters  of  little  value. 
Further  particulars  respecting  this  species  are  given  in  the  intro- 
ductory  sketch.. 

Slender  Dahlia  (D.  gracilis,  Ortgies,  "Gartenflora,"  1876,  t. 
861). — A  handsome  single  Dahlia,  with  brilliant  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  introduced  by  Roezl  in  1873.  After  comparing  the  figure 
quoted  and  Mr.  Ortgies'  description  with  authentic  specimens  of  D. 
Cervantesi,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  same  species,  differing  only 
in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  perhaps  the  shape  of  the  ray-florets. 

Dickson's  Dahlia  (D.  glabrata,  Lindley,  "  Botanical  Register," 
1840,  t.  29  ;  D.  Merki,  Lehmaun ;  D.  Decaisneana,  Verlot,  "  Revue 
Horticole,"  1864,  p.  31,  with  a  coloured  figure). — Besides  the  two 
synonyms  quoted,  this  Dahlia  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  repens,  a  name  of  which  I  have  found  no  publication.  One 
of  the  most  distinct  species  of  the  genus  in  the  winged  rhachis  of  its 
smooth,  shining,  irregularly  bipinnate  leaves,  and  the  narrow,  linear, 
outer  bracts  of  the  involucre.  It  grows  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
Lindley  says  it  difliera  from  variabilis,  &c.,  not  only  in  its  dwarf 
habit  and  perfect  smoothness,  but  also  in  its  roots,  which  have  fangs 
slender  and  uniform  in  size,  instead  of  being  partly  large  and  succu- 
lent and  partly  resembling  fibres.  The  leaflets  are  deeply  and  irregu. 
larly  distantly  toothed,  and  the  flower-heads  about  2  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  broad  ray-florets  overlap  each  other.  In  colour  this  species 
is  almost  as  variable  as  D.  variabilis,  from  white,  pink,  through 
various  shades  of  lilac  and  purple.  Treated  as  an  annual,  Lindley 
states  this  answers  remarkably  well,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  raise  it 
from  seed  than  it  is  to  save  its  roots  ;  and  this  would  apply  to  any  of 
the  single-flowered  forms,  except  D.  imperialis  andexcelsa.  Seeds  of 
it  were  obtained  from  Mexico  by  G.  F.  Dickson,  who  presented  them 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  plant  was  cultivated  at 
Chiswick  as  long  ago  as  1835.  The  plant  figured  under  the  name 
of  Decaiseneana  has  deep  lilac-purple  flowers,  and  is  reported  to 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft. 

Among  othsr  Dahlias  figured  or  described  may  be  mentioned 
D.  piniiatifolia  nana  (Andrews'  "  Botanists'  Repository," 
t.  483),  a  dwarf  variety  of  D.  variabilis  raised  in  Lady  Hol- 
land's garden  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  it  has 
rosy-pink,  semi-double,  loose  flower-heads  about  5  in.  in 
diameter.  D.  Barkerias  (Knowles  and  Westcott's  "  Floral 
Cabinet,"  t.  127)  is  a  distinct  Dahlia,  with  hairy  foliage  and 
lilac-rose  flowers,  possibly  only  a  variety  of  D.  variabilis ;  it 
was  introduced  direct  from  Mexico  in  1837  by  Mr.  Barker,  of 
Springfield,  near  Birmingham.  Dahlia  crinita,  Thunberg,  is 
Trichocladus  crinitus,  a  South  African  shrub. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Wood  Pavements. — The  report  of  the  deputation,  appointed  as 
representatives  of  the  Edinburgh  authorities  to  investigate  the  utility 
of  wood  paving  in  streets,  has  been  completed.  The  deputation  met 
various  surveyors  of  Vestries  in  London  in  which  wood  pavement  had 
been  laid,  and  afterwards  examined  the  pavements,  noting  the  several 
kinds  which  were  in  use,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  lifted  and 
relaid.  The  deputation  heard  the  representatives  of  several  paving 
companies,  and  obtained  explanations  from  them  as  to  the  methods 
and  materials  employed.  In  that  way  nine  surveyors  were  examined 
in  London,  one  in  Birmingham,  and  one  in  Leicester.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  general  estimate  given  as  to  the 


duration  of  wood  pavement  was  Ave  years,  while  that  of  granite 
was  set  down  at  thirty  years,  during  which  time,  however,  the  stones 
required  to  be  once  lifted,  redressed,  and  relaid.  The  first  cost  of 
laying  wood  and  granite  was  practically  the  same,  but  the  expense 
of  maintainanoe  varied  considerably.  If  well  laid,  granite  pavement 
did  not  usually  require  anything  to  be  expended  upon  it  tor  several 
years,  and  the  outlay  was  stated  to  the  deputation  to  vary  frorn  id. 
to  IJ-d.  per  yard  per  annum.  The  wood  pavement  companies  offered 
to  maintain  their  work  for  fifteen  years,  the  first  three  years  free  of 
charge,  and  the  remaining  period  at  prices  ranging  from  3d.  to  Is. 
Id.  per  yard.  The  deputation,  while  freely  admitting  that  a  street 
paved  with  wood  is  a  luxury  on  account  of  its  smoothness  and  the 
diminntion  of  noise,  point  out  that  in  their  opinion  these  advantages 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  cost,  and  the  annoyance  ocoa- 
sioned  by  the  necessity  of  frequently  lifting  it  for  renewal.  The 
deputation  found,  generally,  thabwood  pavements  in  conjunction  with 
tramways  were  unsatisfactory.  After  mature  deliberation,  and  as 
the  result  of  their  investigations,  the  deputation  report  th»t  in  their 
opinion  Princes'  Street,  Elinburgh,  should  not  be  laid  with  wood  nor 
with  wood  and  granite  in  combination,  but  that  it  should  be  paved 
throughout  with  granite  of  the  bast  quality,  laid  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  [The  resolution  is  a  wis?  one  ;  several  of  the  more  impor. 
tant  drawbacks,  however,  with  reference  to  wood  pavements  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph.] 


PISTAGIAS  AND  THEIR  USES. 
The  common  name  of  Turpentine  trees,  under  which  the 
species  of  Pistacia  are  usually  known,  is  somewhat  misleading, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  true  Tur- 
pentine trees,  or  those  which  furnish  the  turpentine  of  com- 
merce, which  is  produced  by  several  species  of  Finns,  notably 
P.  sylvestris  in  Europe  and  P.  palustris  in  North  America. 
Prom  Pistacia  Terebinthus,  however,  a  tree  growing  in 
Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia, 
is  obtained  what  is  known  as  Ohio  or  Cyprus  turpentine.  The 
plants  vary  considerably  in  height  in  different  localities, 
ranging  from  a  shrub  to  20  ft,  or  40  ft,  or  more.  The  resinous 
juice  or  turpentine  is  secreted  in  the  bark,  and  is  contained  in 
special  cells,  similar  to  those  in  P.  Lentiscus,  and  from  which 
Gam  Mastic  is  obtained.  The  turpentine  is  collected  from 
incisions  made  in  the  stem  and  branches,  as  well  as  by  sponta- 
neous exudation ;  the  quantity  collected  from  a  single  tree  is 
very  small,  the  average  yearly  yield  of  a  large  tree  amounting 
to  10  oz.  or  11  oz.  This  peculiar  turpentine  is  used  chiefly  in 
medicine;  in  British  practice  it  is  nearly  obsolete,  but  in 
Greece  its  use  is  more  general,  not  only  as  a  medicine,  but  for 
flavouring  cordials  and  wines.  Pistacia  vera,  which  is  the 
plant  represented  in  our  figure  (see  p.  356),  is  the  Pistachio-nut 
tree.and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  Western  Asia, 
whence  it  was  introduced  to  Italy  at  an  early  period,  and  is 
now  cultivated  there  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  south  of  Pi-ance, 
Spain,  &o.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  tO  ft., 
and  bears  compound  leaves  composed  of  from  three  to  five 
broadly-ovate  leaflets  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  reduced 
to  one.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  about  the  size  of  an  Olive,  with 
this  difference  iu  shape— that  it  is  more  pointed,  slightly  con- 
cave on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  mostly  about  1  in. 
long,  and  of  a  reddish,  or  crimson  colour.  The  outside  palp 
is  very  thin,  and  within  it  is  a  Nut  which  encloses  a  greenish- 
blue  kernel,  which,  when  fresh,  has  a  remarkably  sweet  and 
bland  flavour.  These  seeds  are  largely  consumed  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Europe,  either  in  the 
raw  or  dried  state,  or  for  use  in  ragouts,  comflts,  conserves, 
and  various  kinds  of  confectionery.  Pistachio  Nuts,  though 
not  very  generally  seen  in  this  country,  are  not  by  any  means 
uncommon;  they  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  the  best 
Italian  warehouses,  and  are  consumed  chiefly  by  foreigners. 
The  species  of  Pistacia  being  dioecious,  it  is  necessary  in  form- 
ing a  plantation  of  P.  vera  to  plant  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
both  sexes  to  ensure  the  fertilization  of  the  female  flowers  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  fruit.  In  Sicily,  it  is  said  to  be 
the  practice  amongst  Pistachio  Nut  cultivators,  to  gather  the 
male  blossoms  and  hang  them  on  the  female  plants.  Pistacia 
Lentiscus  is  the  Lentisk  or  Mastic  tree,  an  evergreen  shrub  or 
small  tree,  native  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  from  Syria  to 
Spain,  and  found  also  in  Portugal,  Morocco,  and  the  Canary 
Islands.    In  the  island  of  Scio  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  a  good 
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deal  of  cai-e  and  attention  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
Mastic  tree,  for  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  considered  so  suit- 
able for  its  profitable  cultivation.  In  the  northern  part  of  this 
island  Mastic  is  chiefly  collected  from  incisions  made  in  the 
bark  of  the  stem  and  the  principal  branches.  In  these  parts 
of  the  tree  the  resin  ducts  abound,  so  that  a  very  slight  frac- 
ture or  incision  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  juice  to  flow.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  wood  itself  is  entirely  free  from  any  such 
product.  After  puncturing  the  bark  the  resin  flows  freely, 
and  hardens  in  small  masses  on  the  trunks  ;  these  pieces 
are  carefully  gathered  and  placed  in  baskets  lined  with 
clean  paper.  The  ground  beneath  the  trees  is  also  kept 
not  only  clear  but  clean,  so  that  all  the  fragments  of  gum 
that  may  happen  to  fall  are  not  impaired  by  dirt.  A 
large  tree  will  yield  from  8  lb.  to  10  lb.  of  Mastic.  The 
collecting  is  chiefly  performed  by  women  and  children.  The 
gum  obtained  from  the  branches  by  natural  exudation  is  con- 
sidered of  the  finest  quality.  Mastic  is  at  the  present  time 
very  little  used  in  this  country,  either  in  medicine  or  for  var- 
nish making;  a  little  is  used  in  dentistry  for  stopping  carious 
teeth.  The  best  quality  always  finds  its  way  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  a  good  (|uality  Mastic  is  sent  to  Trieste,  Vienna, 
and  Marseilles,  a  small  quantity  only  reaching  this  country. 
In  the  East  it  is  employed  not  only  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  for  sweetening  the  breath  by  chewing,  and  also  in  the 
preparation  of  cordials.     Of  the  three  species  here  mentioned. 


Fruit-bcarinj^  Bi-ancli  of  Pislacbio  Nut  Tree. 


P.  Lcntiscus  is  the  most  hardy  ;  with  some  protection,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  a  wall,  it  will  grow  in  this  country;  the  other 
two  species  are  too  delicate  for  outdoor  cultivation.  With 
regard  to  P.  vera  the  soil  and  climate  most  suitable  for  its 
cultivation  may  bo  considered  as  similar  to  those  required  for 
the  Olive.  It,  however,  is  said  to  have  gi'own  well  and  to 
have  borne  fruit  even  so  far  north  as  Paris.  J.  R. 


Hardy  Exotic  Ferns. — DuriDg  the  last  few  years  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  schedules  of  horticnltural  and  floricullural  exhibitions  ; 
and  ic  is  rare,  very  rare  indeed,  that  one  finds  in  them  classes  for 
hardy  exotic  Ferns.  I  cannot  understand  why  that  should  be  so, 
are  they  not  worth  growing  ?  or  are  they  not  worth  exhibiting  ? 
There  are  Adiantunis,  Aspleniums,  Cyrtomiums,  Lastreas,  and  many 
others  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted,  that  are  in  my  opinion  not 
only  well  worth  growing,  but  well  worth  exhibiting.  As  the  schedule 
of  the  Royal  Uorticultural  Society's  Great  Provincial  Show,  to 
be  held  at  Preston  next  year,  is  now  being  formed,  would  it  not  be 
a  fair  chance  for  all  to  see  what  these  Ferns  would  become,  by  having 
a  class  for  twelve  distinct  kinds  to  be  shown  by  nurserymen,  and 
six  distinct  kinds  to  be  shown  by  private  growers  ?  As  a  lover  of 
hardy  exotic  Ferns  I  should  like  to  see  them  becoming  greater 
favourites,  and  better  grown  than  they  now  are. — H.  E. 

The  American  after-dinuer  orator  in  England  will  soon  be  able  to  say, 
Speaking  the  same  language,  glorifying  in  the  same  litera'ure,  of    the  same 
blood,  and  subject  to  the  same  Potato  bag,"  4o. 


EARTHWORMS,   THEIR   FOOD    AND   USES. 

A  BECE.XT  number  of  the  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissenschaftliohe 
Zoologie  contains  an  interesting  paper,  by  Herr  Ton  Hensen,  de- 
scriptive of  observations,  made  with  true  German  minuteness  of 
detail,  of  the  habits  of  the  common  earthworm  (Lumbricus  com. 
munis),  which  forcibly  illustrate  the  correctness  of  the  views  put 
forward  by  Darwin  forty  j'ears  ago,  respecting  the  important  part 
incessantly  performed  in  the  economy  of  nature  by  these  humble 
creatures  in  the  elaboration  of  soils  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  plant  life.  The  observations  were  made  in  a  garden 
having  a  surface  layer  of  niDuld  overlying  a  yellow  diluvial  sand. 
Von  Hensen  describes  how  the  adult  worms  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  night,  and,  with  their  tails  in  their  holes,  calmly  survey 
the  country  round  before  they  sally  forth  in  quest  of  food,  in  the 
shape  of  leaves,  twigs,  &c.  These  they  heap  up  round  the  entrances, 
the  leaves  being  rolled  up  separately  and  partly  drawn  into  the 
holes,  where  they  soon  become  macerated  and  partly  decomposed,  in 
which  state  they  are  swallowed  by  the  worms.  The  worm  tubes 
were  not  easily  traced  in  the  garden  mould,  but  in  the  sandy  subsoil 
they  were  clearly  distinguishable,  and  were  found  to  descend  to 
depths  of  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  The  tubes  were  found  to  be  lined  with 
stones  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  brought  from  the  surface  ;  and 
fruit  kernala  were  also  found  in  them.  Their  walls,  too,  contained 
little  black  masses  of  characteristic  shape,  the  excreta  of  the  worms. 
Besides  these  freshly  inhabited  holes  were  others  which  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  cavities  of  which  were  filled  up  with  black  earth, 
the  black  matter  being  diffused  into  the  surrounding  sand,  and  these 
again  passing  insensibly  into  mere  black  streaks  of  mould  penetrating 
the  sandy  subsoil.  In  about  half  the  uninhabited  tubes  were  found 
the  roots  of  plants  growing  on  the  surface,  and  these  followed 
exactly  the  course  of  the  tubes,  putting  out  their  fibres  through  the 
black  walls  of  the  tubes.  An  extended  series  of  observations  led 
to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  the  roots  of  annual  plants  can  only 
find  their  way  down  to  the  moister  subsoil  through  channels  thus 
prepared  for  them  by  earthworms.  Chemical  and  microscopic 
analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  "  casta  "  of 
the  worms  showed  them  to  be  nearly  identical  in  composition  with 
ordinary  "  leaf-mould,"  such  as  is  obtained  by  mixing  fallen  leaves 
and  sand  and  leaving  them  for  a  couple  of  years  until  decomposition 
is  complete.  To  ascertain  the  precise  part  played  by  the  earth, 
worm  in  the  production  of  ordinary  vegetable  mould,  Van  Henson 
placed  two  worms  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  sand,  the  surface  of 
which  was  strewed  from  time  to  time  with  fallen  leaves.  The 
worms  set  to  work  at  once,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  sur. 
face  of  the  sand  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  mould  half  an  inch 
thick,  whilst  some  of  the  leaves  had  been  carried  down  to  a  depth 
of  3  in.  below  it.  The  worm  tubes  permeated  the  sand  in  all  direc. 
tiona — some  were  quite  fresh,  others  had  walls  of  organic  matter 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  whilst  others,  again,  were  quits  filled  up 
with  mould.  In  short,  the  soil  was  perfectly  prepared  for  the  growth 
of  plants.  A  si-  'e  earthworm  weighs  on  an  average  36  grains,  and 
is  estimated  to  produce  in  twenty-four  hours  8  grains  of  excrement. 
Allowing  34.000  worms  to  an  acre,  weighing  together  2  cwt.,  this 
would  give  37  lb.  of  vegetable  mould  in  the  finest  state  of  comminu- 
tion, passed  through  their  bodies  every  twenty.four  hours,  over  and 
above  the  work  done  in  removing  vegetable  refuse  from  the  surface 
and  working  and  opening  up  passages  in  the  soil,  thus  facilitating 
the  admission  of  air  and  moisture  and  the  passage  of  the  more 
delicate  and  absorbent  portions  of  the  roots  of  vegetation.  Mr. 
Darwin  was  assuredly  right  when  he  said  that  in  tillage  the  agri- 
culturiat  was  "  only  imitating,  iu  a  clumsy  manner,  without  baing 
able  to  bury  the  pebbles  or  sift  the  fine  from  the  coarse  soil,  the 
work  which  nature  is  daily  performing  by  the  agency  of  the  earth, 
worm." 


Fuchsia  Regalia  —This  is  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  variegated  Fuchsias 
that  has  yet  come  under  my  uotice  ;  Sunray  will  bear  no  comparison  with  it.  It 
has  a  neat  twiggy  habit,  and  soom  makes  usefal  little  specimens,  under  pot 
culture,  for  the  decoration  of  either  windows  or  conservatory  shelves.— H. 

Nelumbium  aspericaule-- This  has  resently  been  in  flower  in  the  Lily- 
house  at  Kew.  Horticulturally  speaking,  it  is  a  slight  improvement  on  N. 
speciosum  as  far  as  the  flower  is  concerned  ;  otherwis9  the  two  plants  cannot 
well  be  distinguised  from  each  other.  The  late  Mr.  Silvester,  who  raised  it 
from  seed,  used  to  grow  several  spec'es,  so  there  is  a  possibility  of  N. aspericaule 
being  a  cross-bred. — S 

Tomato  Disease.— We  have  this  season  lost  all  our  Tomatoes  from  a  disease 
similar  to  that  which  affects  the  Potato.  The  plants  were  attacked  simulta. 
neously  with  Potatoei  which  were  growing  alongside  of  them.  "  Salm"  was 
applied,  but  without  avail.  Can  anyone  vouchsafe  a  remedy  or  preventive,  so 
as  to  counteract  a  similar  loss  in  future  ?  — W.  W.  H. 
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MADAGASCAR    CHRISTMAS    ROSES. 

(hydnoras). 

These  singular  Fungus-like  plants,  supposed  to  be  natives  of  Mada- 
gasoar,  are  known  there  under  the  name  oE  Christmas  Roses — it 
being  stated  that  they  bloom  with  almost  mathematical  precision  on 
Christmas. day.  Their  odour  is  most  offensive,  resembling  that  of 
tainted  meat.  The  upper  part  only  of  the  blooms  rises  above  the 
soil,  but  when  fully  spread  out  they  look  like  a  star  with  five  points. 
The  flower,  which  is  of  a  livid  colour,  only  lasts  one  day.  A  short 
time  before  blooming  the  soil  is  thrown  up  and  large  protuberances 
like  great  Truffles  rise  out  of  it ;  these  are  the  buds.  The  develop, 
ment  of  the  roots  is  so  rapid  and  in  some  oases  so  powerful  that  this 


curious  parasite  positively  becomes  formidable.  The  species  of 
Hydnora  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  said  to  resemble  Mush, 
rooms  and  is  often  eaten,  in  a  cooked  state,  by  the  natives. — "  La 
Nature." 


Preserving  Colour  in  Dried  Flowers.— Botanists,  to  whom  the  rapid  loss 
of  colour  in  [the  flowers  preserved  in  Herbaria,  has  been  a  source  ot  regret, 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  (according  to  a  Vienna  journal)  that  It  plants  be  dipped 
in  a  warm  mixture  of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  (spirits  of  salt) ,  and  600  of 
alcohol  before  beinft  placed  between  driers  for  herbarium  purposes  they  will 
not  only  dry  with  greater  quickness,  but  will  retain  their  natural  hues. 

"  There  are  but  two  fine  things  in  the  world,"  says  Malherbe,  "  women  and 
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BUSH    OR    UNDER    FRUIT    IN    KENT. 

{Concluded  from  p.    33i). 

A  brief  desorlptlou  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  known  as 
bush,  soft,  or  under  fruit  must  now  be  given,  as  these  form  a 
very  important  part  of  the  fruits  grown  in  Kent. 

GoosEBERurEs. — -The  Gooseberry  bush  is  planted  under 
Filbert,  Apple,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  does  remarkably  well 
upon  the  loam,  "  pinnock,"  and  the  lighter  soils  of  the  Hythe 
beds.  It  thrives  best  in  fairly  dry  land,  and  is  grown  exten- 
sively in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone,  paying  very  well 
on  suitable  land.  It  is  also  grown  in  East  Kent  under  Apple 
and  Plum  trees,  and  more  largely  still  in  West  Kent.  These 
bushes  are  usually  set  about  6  ft.  apart  under  full  standards 
and  Filberts,  or  1210  plants  to  the  acre;  and  5j  ft.  apart,  or 
1440  plants  to  the  acre,  when  put  by  themselves  or  under 
Plums  or  Damsons.  Growers  having  short  leases,  or  growers 
whose  landlords  decline  to  find  standard  trees,  frequently  make 
plantations  of  Gooseberry  or  Currant  bushes  alone,  which  come 
to  bear  in  two  or  three  years  and  pay  well,  if  well  managed, 
for  a  few  years  without  renewal.  Mr.  Webb  relates  that  a 
grower  near  Maidstone  made  £100  in  one  year,  from  one  acre 
of  Gooseberry  bushes.  The  average  return  from  an  aero  in 
full  bearing,  is  probably  about  £oS,  from  which  must  be  de. 
ducted  at  least  £22  for  expenses  of  all  kinds.  The  method  of 
propagating  these  bushes  is  to  select  straight  portions  of  the 
leading  shoots  cut  oil  in  the  winter,  to  reduce  them  to  about 
8  in.  in  length,  and  to  set  them  in  rows  in  a  nursery.  They  are 
kept  well  trimmed,  and  are  ready  for  planting  odt  iu  two  years 
or  so,  being  trained  in  a  cup-like  form,  from  one  stem  about 
10  in.  from  the  ground.  All  rank-growing  branches  are  cut 
away  every  year,  and  a  supply  of  moderately  young  wood  is 
reserved  for  fruit-bearing.  The  land  is  dug  in  the  winter,  and 
manured  with  rags,  shoddy,  sprats,  &c.  It  is  hoed  two  or  three 
times  in  the  summer.  Though  the  sorts  of  Gooseberries  are 
legion,  amounting  to  over  300  varieties  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  Kent  growers  chiefly  grow  the  Whitesmith,  Warring- 
ton, Lancashire  Lad,  Crown  Bob,  Yellow  Rifleman,  Velvet 
White,  Golden  Drop,  and  Monarch.  Should  the  demand  be 
good,  many  of  the  Gooseberries,  especially  the  Whitesmith  and 
Crown  Bob  sorts,  are  sent  up  green  for  bottling  and  cooking, 
directly  they  are  large  enough.  The  Warrington,amedium. sized 
red  berry  that  ripens  about  the  latest  of  all,  being  most  excel, 
lent  for  preserving,  having  a  sub-acid  flavour,  is  very  largely 
grown.  Besides  these  qualities  it  has  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  its  thorns,  which  are  so  disposed  that  they  serve  to  protect 
the  buds  in  the  winter  from  the  onslaught  of  small  birds, 
which  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  do  infinite  mischief  iu 
plantations  near  woods.  Bullfinches  areespecially  troublesome 
in  this  respect,  so  much  so,  that  fruit-growers  set  a  price  of 
2d.  each  upon  their  heads.  Red  worsted  is  often  put  over  the 
bushes  to  frighten  the  birds  away. 

Currants. — Red,  White  and  Black  Currants  are  grown  in 
great  quantities  in  Mid  and  West  Kent,  and  to  some  extent  in 
East  Kent.  Black  Currants  have  been  lately  planted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  Currants  are  usually 
grown  under  fruit-trees  :  they  are,  however,  occasionally  put 
by  themselves.  The  Red  Currant  is  indigenous  in  this  country, 
according  to  Phillips.  There  are  not  many  sorts  of  it.  Dr. 
Hogg  mentions  only  five  or  six.  The  Dutch,  Raby  Castle,  and 
the  Scotch, — which  is  by  far  the  best,  though  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Hogg, — are  generally  planted  in  Kent.  This 
fruit  is  not  so  profitable  as  the  Gooseberry.  The  bushes  are 
raised  from  cuttings,  and  are  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as 
Gooseberry  bushes,  only  that  in  pruning  them  nearly  all  the 
growing  wood  is  cut  away,  the  fruit-buds  coming  on  small 
shoots  or  "  snags  "  thrown  out  each  year  from  the  older  wood. 
The  inside  of  the  bush  is  therefore  kept  cleared  well  out  to 
allow  air  and  light  to  get  to  the  bunches  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  fruit-bearing  branches.  Red  Currants  are  in  great  demand 
for  bottling,  for  jam,  and  for  Currant  jelly  ;  they  are  packed 
in  sieves  weighing  48  lb.,  and  make  from  2d.  to  2^3.  per  lb. 
White  Currants  are  not  much  grown.  They  ripen  well  under 
even  the  darkest  shade  of  standards.     They  are  only  used  for 
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dessert  purposes.  The  Black  Currant  is  a  most  profitable 
fruit  when  the  bushes  are  planted  upon  suitable  soil.  It  is 
very  much  grown  upon  heavy,  sticky  land,  which  can  hardly 
be  too  wet.  The  bushes  are  raised  from  cuttings,  and  their 
growth  is  very  rapid.  Prnners  cut  away  the  greatest  part  of 
the  wood,  as  the  fruit  comes  best  and  largest  on  young  wood. 
No  wood  is  left  over  two  years  old.  The  wood  does  not  gi'ow 
from  a  stem,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
bushes,  but  from  a  "  stub  "  or  stock  close  to  the  ground,  like 
Hibes  in  shrubberies.  Only  two  sorts  are  grown — the  Black 
Naples  and  the  old  Black.  This  fruit  alw.iys  sells  well  for  jam, 
jelly,  and  lozenge-making.  About  3d.  per  lb.  is  the  average 
price  of  it  in  London.  An  average  crop  of  Black  Currants 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  3U00  lb.  per  acre,  though  as  much  as 
6000  lb.  has  been  grown  per  acre  upoa  land  planted  with 
these  bushes  alone. 

Strawberries. — This   fruit   is   largely  cultivated   in   West 
Kent,  and  not  to  any  extent  for  market  purposes  in  other  parts 
of  the  county  more   distant  from  London,  on  account  of  its 
perishable  nature.     It  is  not  uucoramon  to  find   individuals 
having  as  many  as  100  acres  of  Strawberries  in  this   district, 
chiefly  planted  upon  the  clays  of  the  Thanet  beds,  in  many 
cases  upon  grubbed  woodland,  which  suits  them  remarkably 
well.   An  owner  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood  states  that  poor 
woodland,  whose  underwood  was  never  worth  more  than  £7  or 
£8  per  acre  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years'  growth,  has  yielded  as 
much  as  £150  per  acre  when  grubbed  and  planted  with  Straw- 
berries ;  but  this  was  in  the  earlier,  palmy  days  of  Strawberry 
growing.      Clay   land   suits    Strawberry  plants  best,  though 
they  grow  fairly  well  upon  sandy  soils,  but  do  not  bear  much 
fruit  alter  three  years.     On  the  clay  they  come  into  full  bear- 
ing at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  and  continue  to  be  fairly 
productive  for  six  years  or  so.     Strawberry  plants  are  pro- 
pagated by  the  long  runners  which  cover,  and  strike  root  in, 
the  ground  in  the  autumn.     When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  young 
plants,  these  runners  are  not  out  away  as  usual  directly  after 
the  fruit  has  been  picked,  but  are  left  until  some  rootlets  have 
been  formed  at  their  joints,  and  then  taken  up  and  planted. 
The   price  for  these  is  about  5s.  per   1000.     The   chief   sorts 
planted  are,  the  British  Queen,  one  of  the  best   Strawberries, 
of  great  size  and  tine  flavour ;  Keen's  Seedling  ;  Princess  Alice, 
an  early  sort ;  Comte  de  Paris,  an  early    Strawberry  and  an 
excellent   bearer;    the  Ellon  Pine;  Goliath,  one  of  the  best 
sorts  for  culture  on  a  large   scale  ;  Eleanor,  desci-ibed  by  Dr. 
Hogg  as  "  able  to  endure  drought  without  material  injury"; 
and    Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  a  large  prolific  sort.      Previous  to 
planting,  the  land  is  well  manured  and  hand-dug  to  get  a  level 
surface,  which  ploughing  and  harrowing  would  not   obtain. 
The  plants  are  set  in  rows  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  about  1  ft.  6  in. 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  giving  about  10,500  plants 
per  acre.     The  rows  are  put  thus  far  apart  in  order  that  horse- 
hoeing  may  be  done,  and  some  growers  have  lately  put  the 
plants  in  2  ft.  tj  in.  apart  each  way,  which  would  give  rather 
less  than  7000  plants  per  acre,  in  order   that   the  horse-hoe 
micht  work  in  all  directions,  and   the  expense  of  labour  be 
much  diminshed.  In  an  established  Strawberry  plantation,  the 
"  runners  "  are  cut  away  in  the  autumn,  being  generally  used 
for  propagation,  and  the  land  is  dug  by  hand.     In  the  spring 
the  horse-hoes,  and  hand-hoes  where  the  plants  are  set  closely 
in  the  rows,  are  continually  worked  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
Just  before  the  fruit  is   changing  its  colour,  the   ground   is 
covered  with  rough  manure,  or  straw  cut  into   6-in.  lengths, 
laid  carefully  under  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  dirt, 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  to  retain  the  moist- 
ure in  the  soil,  which  is  most  essential  for  the  plants.     This 
covering  of  rough  material  also  serves  for  manure  for  the  next 
season.     Strawberries  for  eating  must  be  picked  very  early  in 
the  morning  in  order  that  they  may  be  fresh  and  firm.     They 
are  generally  picked  by  gangs  of  men  and  boys,  who  sally 
forth  at  3  a.m.  and  leave  off  at  7  a.m.     This  matutinal  fruit  is 
put  into  "  punnets,"  containing  about  1  lb.  weight,  which  are 
again  packed  in  deal  boxes  holding  about  five  dozen  "punnets," 
and  sent  off  by  the  earliest   trains  to   Covent   Garden.     For 
this,  which  is  the  crime  de  la  crime  of  the  fruit,  as  much  as 
£5  per  box  is  sometimes  realised,  or  Is.  8d.  per  lb.     Women  do 
not  pick  the  best  Strawberries,  as  they  do  not  like  the  very 


early  hours,  and  their  clothes  damage  the  fruit ;  but  they 
arrange  them  deftly  in  the  punnets  and  boxes  in  a  shed  or 
tent  close  to  the  field.  Some  growers  sell  the  produce  of  their 
Strawberry  plantations  to  middlemen,  who  pick,  pack,  sell, 
and  take  all  risk,  at  an  average  price  of  £18  per  acre.  Others 
make  contracts  with  jam  makers  to  supply  them  with 
Strawberries  at  from  JBIS  to  £28  per  ton.  In  this  case 
the  fruit  is  gathered  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  sent  to 
the  jam  manufactories  in  tubs  containing  80  or  100  lb.  weight 
of  fruit.  The  average  price  of  the  fruit  in  London  is  about 
7d.  per  lb.  When  the.  price  falls  below  3d.  per  lb.  there 
is  not  much  profit  in  its  production.  Strawberry  growing  is 
a  very  pleasant  and  a  fairly  profitable  business  when  carried  on 
under  favourable  conditions  near  the  metropolis,  and  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  home  or  foreign  competition  can  interfere 
much  with  the  fortunate  cultivators  in  West  Kent. 

Raspberries  are  also  largely  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
county  as  well  as  to  a  small  extent  near  Maidstone  and  Sand- 
wich. The  "  canes  "  are  raised  easily  and  quickly  from  cuttings, 
and  are  planted  between  Currants  and  other  bushes;  or 
by  themselves,  about  15  in.  distant  from  each  other,  in  rows 
wide  enough  apart  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  being  treated 
as  regards  cultivation  and  manure  in  the  same  manner  as 
fruit-bushes.  When  this  fruit  is  grown  on  a  large  scale,  stakes 
and  espaliers  are  dispensed  with,  the  canes  are  out  down  in 
the  winter  to  about  3  ft.  in  height,  the  old  wood  that  has  ceased 
to  bear  is  cut  away,  and  as  much  of  the  young  wood  as  is  not 
required.  Care  should  be  taken  to  retain  those  canes  that  are 
stoutest  and  have  short  joints.  The  fruit  is  picked  by  women 
and  children,  and  is  usually  sold  to  contractors  at  from  £18  to 
£16  per  ton.  It  is  packed  in  tubs  in  order  that  the  abundant 
juices  may  be  preserved.  Some  of  the  largest,  firmest,  and 
best  fruit  is  sent  to  market  in  punnets  for  dessert,  but  the 
bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  jam  manufacturers.  The  average  price 
of  this  fruit  for  the  last  six  years  in  London  has  been  about 
3d.  per  lb. 

The  details  and  descriptions  that  have  been  given 
of  fruit-growing  in  Kent  will  serve  to  show  that  it  is 
a  pleasant,  interesting,  and  fairly  profitable  occupation, 
as  well  as  that  some  parts  of  the  county  are  eminently 
suitable  for  this  purpose  in  regard  to  soil,  situation, 
and  olimate.  It  has  been  remarked  that  considerable  im- 
provement has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  methods  of  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  manuring,  and  pruning  fruit-trees,  and  that 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  varieties  ; 
though  in  these  respects  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired. 
Kentish  fruit-growers  do  not  use  their  skill,  energy,  and  capital 
sufBciently  in  the  production  of  high-class  fruit.  They  are 
satisfied  rather  with  the  production  of  quantities  of  common 
kinds,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Cherries,  Damsons, 
which  do  not  entail  much  skill  or  care,  of  which  frnits  there 
is  either  a  general  glut  or  a  general  comparative  scarcity  in  the 
market.  Fine-grown  Apples,  choice  dessert  Pears,  large  bril- 
liant Plums,  are  always  in  request  and  bring  remunerative 
prices  ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  such  fruit  can  be  grown 
by  the  systems  of  management  that  have,  as  a  rule,  until 
recently  prevailed.  The  producers  of  fruit  have  been  too  much 
mere  fruit  farmers,  having  practised  the  rough-and-ready  ways 
adopted  in  their  cultivation  of  ordinary  crops.  There  are  signs 
that  all  this  is  being  changed,  and  that  proper  attention  is 
being  bestowed  upon  details,  upon  minutiae  which  are  essential 
to  ensure  success.  It  is  possible  that  foreign  competition, 
which  is  increasing  year  by  year,  coupled  with  a  largely  increas- 
ing home  production,  may  affect  the  profits  of  growing  "  soft  " 
fruit  and  the  more  common  kinds ;  but,  with  regard  to  fine 
dessert  fruit,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  too  much  if  the 
growers  have  a  due  regard  to  the  selection  of  sorts  that  will 
succeed  each  other  in  regular  rotation,  and  keep  their  fruit  at 
home  until  it  is  fit  for  market.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to 
send  all  fruit,  that  ought  to  be  kept,  away  when  it  is  gathered, 
on  account  of  the  trouble  and  uncertainties  of  "harvesting" 
at  home.  If  the  growers  will  not  undertake  this,  they  cannot 
expect  the  full  return  from  their  fruit  land,  nor  will  the  public 
have  a  steady  supply  of  fruit  fit  for  the  table.  A  very  great 
waste  of  fine  fruit  takes  place  because  so  little  is  kept  at  home 
by  the  producers  until  it  is  ripe;  and  much  goes  to  the  "smashers" 
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that  would  fetch  full  dessert  prices  in  its  due  season.  Many 
complaints  have  been  made  lately  of  the  scarcity  of  fruit  in 
many  places,  and  it  was  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Bartley,  that 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  never  taste  fruit,  which  is  so  grateful 
and  even  necessary  to  some  constitutions.  This  scarcity  is 
due  to  the  centralization  of  the  fruit  supply  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  caused  obviously  by  the  reason  that  the 
sale  of  consignments  is  practically  certain  at  some  prices — 
the  market-price  of  the  day.  Sofc  fruit  in  many  cases  will 
not  bear  a  second  journey,  and  it  constantly  happens  in  the 
season  that  the  costermongers  are  traversing  London,  taking 
fresh  fruit  to  the  slums  and  alleys  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  for 
instance,  selling  fine  Bigarreau  Cherries  at  Ijd.  per  lb.,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  metropolis,  even  in  .fruit-growing  districts,  can  hardly 
get  fruit  at  any  price.  Jam  makers  always  stand  ready  to 
take  immense  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  plentiful 
seasons,  as  the  price  is  low  and  the  jam  will  keep  for  a  "  rainy 
day."  It  is  true  that  fruit  of  all  kinds  goes  from  London  to 
the  largest  northern  towns,  but  the  risks  of  the  fruit  not 
finding  a  market  are  few  where  the  population  is  dense  and  jam 
manufactories  exist. 

Fruit-growers  can  hardly  help  to  remedy  this  monopoly  of 
soft  fruit  in  thickly  populated  places,  as  the  article  is  so  highly 
perishable.  They  can,  however,  better  regulate  the  supply  of 
hard  fruit,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  and  Filberts,  by  a  better 
arrangement  of  varieties  in  their  plantations,  and  by  forward- 
ing to  market  only  fruit  actually  fit  for  consumption  ;  by 
doing  this  they  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  waste,  and 
obtain  far  better  prices  for  their  produce. 


SOME   NEW  GRAPES. 

To  Grape-growers,  great  and  small,  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
Grapes  is  always  a  matter  of  interest.  When  a  new  variety  comes 
out  with  high  recommendations,  enthnsiastio  cultivators  cannot  rest 
till  they  get  it,  whatever  the  price  may  be,  and  some,  on  the  mere 
strength  of  a  recommendation,  will  make  room  for  it  to  the  exolneion 
oE  all  others.  This  was  the  case,  in  not  a  few  instances,  with  that 
most  erratic  variety  Mrs.  Pinoe,  which  was  sent  out  as  the  best  late, 
keeping  Grape  in  existence ;  one  judge  of  Grapes  stated,  and  truly 
no  doubt,  that  he  had  kept  a  bunch  of  it  in  his  ofiice  for  a  month 
without  shrivelling,  without  being  bottled,  or  supported  in  any  way. 
On  the  strength  of  such  recommendations  it  was  extensively  planted 
— in  some  places  whole  houses  of  it,  which,  to  our  knowledge,  have 
since  been  rooted  out  in  disappointment.  Yet  Mrs.  Pince  is  a  good 
Grape  in  some  situations  ;  but  it  is  not  a  Grape  for  general  planting 
like  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  or  Gfos  Colman,  which  have  stood  the 
test  under  many  different  ciroumatauces.  We  have  seen  and  heard 
of  good  examples  of  Mrs.  Pinoe,  and  there  are  some  who  say  that  it 
does  better  with  them  than  any  other  of  its  class ;  but  such  cases 
are  exceptional,  and  the  best  proof  of  this  ia  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  tried  it  do  not  trust  to  it  as  a  general  cropper,  while 
it  is  seldom  seen  in  firat-rate  condition  on  the  exhibition  table.  We 
have  seen  it  under  various  aspects,  and  tried  it  on  its  own  roots,  and 
grafted  on  the  best  late  stocks,  which  improve  it  considerably  ;  but 
it  seldom  colours  or  keeps  well.  It  is  not  so  apt  to  damp  off,  but  the 
berries  shrivel,  in  which  condition,  however,  they  sometimes  keep  for 
a  long  time.  With  us  this  takes  place  when  grown  on  its  own  roots, 
or  when  grafted.  Some  of  our  late  Vines,  such  as  Alicante  and 
Lady  Downe's  are  grafted  half-way  up  with  Mrs.  Pince,  the  fruit  of 
which  never  colours  perfectly,  and  always  shrivels  by  scores ;  while 
the  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  same  rods, 
get  quite  black,  and  keep  till  May  in  fine  condition,  and  this  has 
been  the  case  every  year  since  Mrs.  Pince  was  sent  out,  for  we 
procured  it  at  once.  It  ia,  however,  a  better.flavonred  Grape  than 
the  two  named,  and  for  that  reason  ia  preferable  to  them,  but  only 
when  it  is  found  to  succeed  aa  well. 

Golden  Champion. — This  has  been  one  of  the  most  abused  as 
well  aa  the  moat  praised  Grape  ever  sent  out,  but  must  now  be 
described  as  a  very  nncertain  kind,  and  not  one  for  general  culture. 
The  Vine  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  the  berries  are  unusually  large, 
with  a  deliciously-refreshing  flavour  when  quite  ripe ;  but  before 
they  get  that  length  the  bunches  are  decimated  by  spot,  which  may  be 
checked  greatly  by  giving  them  time  to  ripen  and  a  dry  atmosphere, 
but  ia  seldom  wholly  prevented.  If  for  nothing  but  its  magnificent 
appearance,  it  ia,  however,  well  worth  a  place  in  a  mixed  collection, 
and  should  be  grafted  on  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

The  Cuke. — A  good,  large-berried,  and  well.flavoured  Grape, 
but  delicate,  like  the  others,  and  difiicult  to  finish,     We  have  never 


Been  it  so  good  anywhere  as  at  Clovenfords,  in  the  hands  of  the 
raiser.  It  ia  a  deairable  Grape  to  grow,  but  ia  not  one  for  planting 
extensively. 

Pearson's  Golden  ftueen.— The  great  fault  of  nearly  all  the 
new  Grapes  sent  out  within  the  last  twenty  yeai's  is  that  they  have 
some  marked  constitutional  defect — they  spot,  crack,  shrivel,  fail  to 
colour,  or  perhaps  set  badly ;  but  the  Golden  Queen,  though  it  is  only 
of  second-rate  flavour,  is  at  leaat  hardy,  has  a  good  constitution,  and 
quite  equal  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  or  any  of  the  old  standard  sorts 
in  that  respect.  It  is  a  very  good  grower,  a  free  bearer,  a  good 
setter,  colours  well,  and  keeps  pretty  well,  and  may  be  recommended 
either  for  late  or  early  work.  The  flavour  is  fair,  but  not  first-rate  j 
it  is  likely  to  become  a  standard  variety. 

Venn's  Black  Muscat. — This  variety  ia  so  like  the  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  even  to  its  worat  faults,  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  it.  It  possesses  the  true  Muscat  flavour,  but  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favour.  Like  the  Muscat  Hamburgh,  it  will  pro. 
bably  be  found  to  ancceed  in  some  situations ;  but  hitherto  we  have 
hardly  heard  one  good  account  of  it.  We  have  one  strong  Vine  of  it 
here  in  a  mixed  collection,  all  of  which  do  well  but  it ;  and  the 
bunches  it  has  produced  the  last  two  years  are  simply  miserable 
abortions,  owing  to  the  fruit  setting  so  badly. 

Madresfield  Court. — Were  it  not  for  its  propensity  to  split, 
this  would  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  Grapes  in  cul. 
tivation.  The  Vine  ia  a  good  grower,  and  the  bunches  and  berries 
are  large  and  shapely,  and  the  flavour  excellent,  but  the  propensity 
of  the  berries  to  crack  and  then  rot  before  they  are  quite  ripe  fre. 
quently  spoils  the  entire  crop.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  extensively 
grown.  Too  much  water  at  the  root  is  aaid  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
splitting;  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Vine  which  does  worat 
with  ua  here  ia  growing  in  the  driest  corner  of  an  inside  border, 
while  another  Vine  which  has  to  share  in  the  watering  with  the 
others — and  we  water  liberally — usually  finishes  pretty  well.  The 
only  other  difference  in  the  position  of  the  two  ia  that  the  Vine  thut 
does  beat  ia  more  shaded  than  the  others,  or  at  least  the  fruit  is,  for 
it  is  growing  at  the  west  end  of  the  Vinery,  and  receives  the  after, 
noon  sun  for  several  hours  every  day.  The  Madresfield  Court  should, 
however,  be  tried  in  every  collection,  and  grown  extensively  where  it 
suoceeda.     It  ia  an  early  kind. 

Mrs.  Pearson. — We  cannot  say  much  about  this  Grape  yet  from 
personal  experience,  but  so  far  it  seems  to  bear  out  the  character 
given  to  it.  It  ia  yellow  in  colour,  described  as  being  aa  large  in 
bunch  and  berry  aa  the  Black  Alicante  and  as  good  a  keeper,  and 
having  a  Frontignan  flavour,  a  character  which  should  insure  its 
popularity  without  fail.  A  yellow  Grape,  possesaing  keeping  qualities 
like  the  Alicante  with  a  Prontignan  flavour,  would  be  an  acquisition 
indeed  !  It  puzzles  me  to  learn  how  such  a  Grape  waa  raised  from 
the  Black  Alicante,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Fron. 
tignans. 

Two  other  Grapes  raised  by  Mr.  Pearson  are  Dr.  Hogg  and  Perdi. 
nand  de  Leaseps,  neither  of  which,  however,  are  ao  good  aa  the  two 
first-named,  but  worth  adding  to  mixed  collections  for  the  sake  of 
variety. 

We  have  here  referred  to  some  of  what  may  be  called  the  older  new 
Grapes,  because  their  merits  continue  to  be  disouaaed  in  the  garden, 
ing  papers,  and  very  various  opinions  are  expressed  regarding  them  ; 
but  we  have  here  described  them,  as  we  think  pretty  truly, 
from  personal  acquaintance  of  most  of  them,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  behaviour  under  very  different  circumstances  and  in  places 
widely  apart.  Though  excellent  in  many  respects,  none  of  them  will 
do  for  general  cropping,  for  which  we  must  still  rely  on  the  old  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe's,  Black  Alicante, 
Gros  Colman  (the  latter  for  size  of  berry),  and,  we  may  add,  the 
agreeably.flavoured  Frontignans. — "  Field." 


Sweet  Apples.— Of  forty-three  varieties  of  Apples  tested  by  M.  A.  Truelle 
of  ttie  Chemical  Society  of  Paris,  the  red  American  Reinette  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  largest  amount  of  sugar. 

Eemedies  for  Injuries  to  Fruit  Trees  are  mentioned  by  Herr  Lucas  in 
a  late  work  on  orcharding.  According  to  him,  wounds  of  the  usual  sort  are 
best  treated  by  cutting  out  the  injured  part,  and  smearing  the  parts  laid  bare 
by  the  incision  with  resin  or  tar.  Washing  them  with  water  and  bandaging 
with  wet  cloths,  have  also  frequently  produced  good  results.  Wounds  on  the 
trunks  of  smooth-barked  trees,  caused  by  hailstones,  should  be  smeared  with 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  manure.  Fruit  trees  injured  by  late  frosts,  if  the 
bark  looks  spotted  and  the  liber  assumes  a  reddish  appeirance,  should  be 
scarified  at  once,  or  the  strips  of  bark  may  be  cut  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  trunk,  and  the  line  o£  the  incision  filled  up  with  paste  made  of 
clay,  cow  manure,  and  ashes. 
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BEST  CROPPING  HARDY  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  general  failure  of  the  fruit  crops  this  year  will  doubtle33  make 
all  those  who  intend  to  plant  youns;  trees  try  to  find  out  the  varieties 
that  have  borne  the  best  crops  in  their  different  localities.  To  begin 
with  Apples,  the  best  bearing  varieties  here  have  beeu,  amongst  the 
early  ripening  kinds,  the  Irish  Peach,  Eirly  Harvest,  and  Early 
Strawberry  ;  of  the  mid-season  sorts.  Lord  Suffield,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  Cox's  Pomona,  Small's  Admirable,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  and  of  the  late  or  winter-keeping  sorts, 
New  Hawthornden,  Tower  of  Glammis,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Lord 
Burghley,  Dumelow's  Seedling  or  Wellington,  and  Sturmer  Pippir?. 
The  early  varieties  of  Pears 
that  have  had  half  a  crop  on 
them  have  beeu  Beurre  Giffard, 
Clapp'a  Favourite  (an  Ameri. 
can  Pear  of  good  flavour), 
Beurre  d'Araanlis,  and  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien ;  of  the 
mid-season  Pears,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pondante 
d'Automne, Doyenne  du  ComicCj 
Thompson's,  and  Comte  de 
Laniy;  and  of  the  latest, Knight's 
Monarch,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Eas- 
ter Benrre,  and  Hacon's  In- 
comparable. All  kinds  of  Plums 
have  been  a  complete  failure, 
that  great  bearer  in  most  years, 
the  Victoria,  having  only  very 
thin  crops  even  in  the  most 
sheltered  situations.  Of 
Cherries,  although  I  never 
saw  the  bloom  more  abun- 
dant, only  the  May  Duke  and 
Morello  on  walls  produced 
crops.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  by  the  selection 
of  frce-beaiing  hardy  fruit 
trees  in  planting  new  orchards 
and  waste  grounds,  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  in  this  country 
might  be  doubled,  and  a  check 
put  to  the  importation  of  so 
much  hardy  fruit  from  abroad 
to  our  markets.  Of  course,  in 
unfavourable  seasons  like  the 
present,  the  foreigners,  from 
their  better  climate,  would  al- 
ways have  the  advantage,  and 
the  higher  prices  given  them 
for  fruit  would  compensate 
them  for  the  cax'riage ;  but  in 
plentiful  fruit  years  here,  this 
will  not  be  the  case.  If  new 
orchards  planted  with  the  free- 
bearing  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  were  substituted 
for  old,  unproductive  ones,  and 
if  all  waste  grounds  and  even 
hedge-rows  were  planted  in 
places  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
million,  what  quantities  of 
fruit  might  be  grown,  and 
then  the  markets  might 
be  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate. 
The  best  cropped  small  or. 
chard  I  have  seen  this  year 
was    where     there    had     been 

a  quarry,  and  where  the  debris  of  the  magnesian  limestone 
surface  had  been  placed  in  it  to  fill  it  up.  The  tenant, 
an  industrious  man,  had  harrowed  and  carted  all  the  road-scrap- 
ings within  his  reach  in  which  to  plant  the  trees,  and  they 
seldom  miss  bearing  fine  fruit. — W.  Tillery,  Welheck,  in  "  Florist." 


in  the  bud  stage,  we  cut  away  all  the  male  flowers  before  they  had 
time  to  open. — [So  speaks  M.  Carriere  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole," 
and  gives  this,  among  other  illustrations,  of  seed  being  produced  by 
Maize  without  fertilization,  which,  however,  would  require  further 
confirmation,  inasmuch  as  pollen  from  other  plants  anywhere  in  the 
same  district  could  be  easily  carried  to  those  from  which  the  male 
flowers  were  removed  by  wind  or  birds.] 


Maize,  showing;  effects  of  parthenogenesis, 


Parthenogenesis  in  the  Case  of  Maize. — We  planted 
at  re;?ular  distances  apart,  and  with  some  degree  of  care,  a  large 
quantity  of  Maize  plants,  some  with  red  seed,  and  some  with  yellow  ; 
also  three  other  named  kinds,  each  variety  being  kept  separate,  and 
as  soon  aa  they  arrived  at  the  flowering  stage  we  examined  them 
daily,  and  removed  all  the  male  flowers.  We  did  not  wait  until  these 
were  even  apparent ;  but,  removing  the  envelopes  surrounding  them 


PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY.* 
The    seventh  edition  of    this    standard    manual    contains  a    large 

amount  of  information  relative 
to  the  distribution  of  vegetable 
life  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  both  valnable  and 
interesting  to  both  horticultu. 
rists  and  botanists.  Five  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  Vegetation 
and  its  distribution  over  the 
globe.  The  author  sets  out 
with  a  concise  description  of 
the  various  vital  processes  con- 
cerned in  the  growth  of  plants, 
as  well  as  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  their  composition. 
The  classification  and  distribu- 
tion of  plants  are  next  treated 
of  at  some  length,  after  which 
the  author  describes  the  vege- 
tation of  the  different  parts 
of  the  earth  in  detail.  The 
plants  of  the  great  Continents 
are  first  treated  of,  after  which 
the  reader  is  taken  on  a 
pleasant  botanical  excursion 
through  the  Arctic  and  sub- 
Arctic  regions,  Great  Britain, 
and  Middle  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope. Temperate  Asia,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  botanical 
regions  of  the  Old  World,  is 
next  fully  described,  travelling 
botanists  being  reminded  that 
for  its  size  no  country  has  so 
abundant  and  varied  a  flora  as 
Asia  Minor.  We  nex^  come  to 
the  flora  of  the  Indo-Ohinese 
Peninsula,  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  India  proper.  Austria  and 
Africa  come  in  for  a  fair  share 
of  attention,  the  vegetation  of 
the  Cape  being  well  described, 
and  its  affinities  with  that  of 
Australia  being  specially 
pointed  out.  The  peculiar 
character  of  Australian  and 
Polynesian  vegetation  is  also 
alluded  to.  North  and  South 
America  are  deservedly  very 
fully  described  ;  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  tropical 
America  receiving  special  no- 
tice, the  whole  concluding  with 
an  account  of  the  peculiar 
vegetation  of  Kerguelen's 
Sound,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and 
the  Antarctic  regions  generally. 
The  chapter  on  marine  vegetation  will  be  perused  with  interest  by 
algologists.  We  may  add  that  several  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  this  edition. 


THE    ENVIRONS    OP    LONDON.f 
This  work,  which  is  both  useful  and  interesting,  should  find  a  place 
on  the  bookshelf  of  every  one  who  desires  to  have  something  more 
than  a  mere  topographical  account  of  the  towns  and  villages  and 
private  places  of  interest  within  a  twenty-mile-circle  or  so  round 

"  Physical  Geoeraphy."  By  Mary  Somerville.  Seventh  Edition.  London: 
John  Murray,  1877. 

t  "  Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  Lonrlon  "  (2  vols) .  By  James  Thorne,  M  A . 
London  ;  John  Murraj',  Albemarle  Street. 
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London.  The  principal  features,  historical  and  otherwise,  of  each 
place  are  oaretally  noted,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  it  will  be  found 
invaluable  j  it  may,  iudeed,  be  styled  a  pleasant-reading  gazetteer  of 
London's  surroundings.  The  names  of  the  different  places  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  there  is  also  a  copious  index.  Prom 
a  horticultural  point  of  view,  of  course,  little  can  be  expected,  but  old 
and  famous  trees  to  be  found  in  the  different  parka  within,  and  even 
some  distance  beyond,  the  twenty-mile-cirole,  are  briefly  alluded  to. 
Altogether,  the  work  is  one  which  we  can  heartily  recommend. 


ExrifTOT  mam:m:a.ls  op  Australia.* 

This  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  ori. 
ginal  edition  of  Cuvier's  "  Recherchea  sur  les  Oaseraens  Fossiles " 
(4to,  1821) .  In  that  work  but  one  extinct  species  had  been  referred 
to  the  Marsupial  Order,  viz.,  the  famous  "  Didelphys  gypaorum  " 
(vol.  iii.  pi.  Ixxi.),  and  the  osteology  of  the  existing  apeciea  is  not 
described  as  in  the  case  of  the  placenta  Mammalia,  of  which  the 
fossil  evidences  are  there  so  richly  illustrated.  The  author  of  the 
present  work  has  accordingly  added  descriptions  and  figures  of  the 
osteology  and  dentition  of  the  existing  Maranpialia  to  those  of  the 
fosail  remains  of  the  extinct  species ;  the  characteristics  of  the  bony 
structure  and  teeth  of  the  wombats  and  kangarooa  are  shown  in 
detail.  As  in  the  great  work  of  Cuvier,  the  several  memoirs  by 
which  the  discoveries  and  determinations  of  the  fossils  were  first 
made  known,  are  reproduced  jwith  additional  matter  and  in  systematic 
order.  A  chapter  is  premised  on  the  fossil  Marsupials  of  England, 
with  figures  illustrative  of  twenty-eight  apeciea,  referable  to  fifteen 
genera.  Of  the  extinct  Marsupials  which  have  left  their  remains  in 
Khaetic,  Oolitic,  and  Purbeck  deposits  in  England,  some  exemplify  or 
pre-Sgure,  in  a  singular  and  interesting  manner,  genera  and  species 
of  Marsupials  which  have  left  their  remains  in  the  comparatively 
recent  drift-deposita  and  in  the  caves  of  Australia. 

After  a  survey  of  the  522  pages  and  132  plates  recording  these 
"Researches  on  the  Fossil  Mammals  of  Australia,"  to  which  the 
author  has  devoted  part  of  his  annual  labours  since  1836,  he  might 
well  be  pardoned  in  indulging  "  in  the  flattering  thought  that  the 
chancea  were  small  of  future  diacoveries  of  new  species  of  large 
extinct  marsupial  quadrupeds  in  the  Australian  Continent."  But  he 
checks  himself  by  the  following  remark  ; — "  Warned,  however,  by  the 
rate  of  progress  of  the  science  of  palaeontology  since  the  demise  of 
its  founder  in  1832,  I  deem  it  more  probable  that  a  like  lapse  of  time 
after  the  issue  of  the  present  volumes  will  have  been  attended  by 
such  rich  results  to  the  young  and  ardent  naturalists  of  Australia  as 
to  show  that  their  nredecessor  at  home  had  but  '  skimmed  the  cream,' 
and  given  them  the  broad  outlines  of  a  picture  of  ancient  animated 
Nature  which  their  labours  will  fill  in  and  fiuiah." 

In  the  descriptiona  and  platea  of  the  preaent  work,  devoted  not 
only  to  the  characteriatio  foaails  of  the  extinct  families,  genera,  and 
species,  but  also  to  the  dentition  and  osteology  of  the  atill  exiating 
types,  the  generatioua  issuing  from  the  colonial  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  of  Australia,  of  whom  some  may  be  irresistibly  led,  like 
those  of  the  present  generation  of  Anglo-Americans,  to  investigate 
and  interpret  the  phenomena  of  an  environing  Nature,  will  find  an 
instrument  which  will  facilitate  and  accelerate  their  endeavours  to 
reconstruct  the  strange  forms  of  mammalian  life  which  once  traversed 
the  Australian  plains  and  scrubs  and  have  long  since  passed  away 
from  that  continent. — "  Annals  of  Natural  History." 

[Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  literary  journals,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  noblest  books  receive  little  or  no  notice.  This  will 
probably  be  the  case  with  this  great  work,  of  which  a  comparatively 
small  number  has  been  printed.] 


MUMMY  WHEAT— WILL  IT  GERMINATE  ? 
On  Sunday  week,  the  Rev.  0.  Shakspeare,  in  commencing  a  sermon 
at  St.  Stephen's,  Westbourne  Park,  on  the  words  "  Except  a  corn  of 
Wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abidoth  alone,"  referred  to  the 
somewhat  common  belief  that  the  so-called  Mummy  Wheat  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  has  been  known  to  germinate  and  grow  on  being 
planted,  notwithstanding  its  burial  for  more  than  4000  years.  The 
preacher  said  that  this  fact,  "  if  it  were  a  fact,"  was  an  interesting 
illustration  for  his  purpose,  but  he  waa  careful  not  to  stake  an 
argument  upon  a  statement  which,  he  said,  had  been  called 
in  question  by  scientific  men.  Mr.  Shakspeare  has  since  received 
the  following  letter,  which  he  has  forwarded  to  us  with  the  request 
that  we  would,   if  possible,  state   the  real  facts  of    the   oaae : — 

*  *'  Reaearcties  on  the  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Extinc!}  Mammals  of  Australia  ; 
with  a  Notice  of  the  Extinct  Marsupials  of  Kngland."  By  Richard  Owen,  C.B., 
I'.R.S.    Two  vols.    4to.    Erxlebeii :  Loudon,  1877. 


"  A  lady,  who  had  the  privelege  of  hearing  Mr.  Shakspeare  preach 
on  Sunday  morning  last,  thought  it  a  great  pity  he  threw  doubt  over 
his  own  illustrations  of  the  Mummy  Wheat.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  experiment  was  tried  in  England,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
success,  producing  a  large  field  of  corn  of  very  large  growth.  More 
than  that,  a  lady  to  whom  she  spoke  of  it  on  Sunday  evening  had 
herself  seen  the  result  of  au  experiment  tried  in  a  sunny  spot  in 
Scotland,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  at  Admiral  Duff's,  Drum  Muir 
Castle,  Co.  Banii,  and  that  the  ears  of  corn  were  nearly  as  large 
round  as  her  wrist,  and  otherwise  quite  unlike  English  Wheat.  Drum 
Muir  Castle  has  now  passed  into  the  possession  of  Colonel  Gordon  she 
believes,  and  probably  all  appearance  of  the  Mummy  Wheat  may  have 
vanished."  On  reading  this  letter,  we  at  once  recollected  that  the 
case  referred  to  by  the  writer  had  been  recently  dealt  with  in  one  of 
our  scientific  journals,  and  the  circamstancea  fully  explained  which 
led  to  the  erroneous  popular  belief  in  the  subject.  We  have  the 
impression  that  the  refutation  was  given  either  in  the  pages  of 
"Nature"  or  The  Gakuen  during  the  past  year,  but  have  been 
unable  to  refer  to  the  file.  In  the  interval,  we  have  forwarded  the 
letter  to  Professor  Henalow,  who  has  kindly  sent  us  the  following 
reply  :  — "  The  lady  is  evidently  confounding  '  Egyptian  '  Wheat  with 
'Mummy'  Wheat.  The  former  is  a  variety  which  produces  several 
ears  in  a  cluster  on  one  stalk.  The  latter  is  Wheat  (grains)  found 
in  catacombs  of  E;5ypt,  and  which  has  never  germinated  when  planted. 
The  reported  cases  of  Mummy  Wheat  having  grown  were  undoubtedly 
erroneous.  Many  years  ago  my  father  carefully  examined  some 
samples  and  also  made  careful  enquiries.  The  examination  revealei 
not  only  decidedly  fresh  grains,  but  fragments  of  Indian  corn,  au 
American  plant!  Enquiries  proved  that  the  Mummy  Wheat  had 
been  put  into  a  conmon  corn  jar  of  Alexandria,  which  accounted  for 
fresh  grains,  so  that  whenever  Mummy  Wheat  was  '  supposed  '  to 
have  germinated,  it  was  undoubtedly  recent  grain  mixed  with  it. 
The  true  Mummy  Wheat  is  dark  brown  and  carbonised. — G.  Henalow." 
— "  Bavswater  Chronicle." 


At  What  Depth  should  Bulbs  be  Planted  ?— This  is  a 
question  of  some  importance.  My  experience  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  deep  planting  for  such  bulbs  aa  Winter  Aconite,  Crocus,  Snow- 
drop, Narciasua,  and  Hyacinth.  The  depth  should  perhaps  vary  with 
the  soil,  being  greatest  in  light  open  soils,  but  I  have  not  found  1  ft. 
above  the  crown  of  the  bulb  too  much  in  any  soil.  The  tendency  of 
the  Crocus,  where  not  covered  with  turf,  ia  to  work  upwards,  new 
bulbs  forming  every  year  on  the  crown  of  the  old  bulb,  but  probably 
this  tendency  is  counteracted  iu  their  natural  state.  In  Nottingham 
meadows,  where  the  blue  Crocus  is  naturalised,  I  used  often  to  dig 
them  up,  and  think  the  average  depth  is  about  1  ft.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  is  probably  raised  there  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  floods 
faster  than  the  new  bulbs  rise,  but  in  getting  up  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
or  Daffodils  which  have  been  aocidently  left  wild,  I  have  generally 
been  surprised  at  the  depth  of  the  bulbs.  In  fields  of  stiff  red 
clay  in  Cheshire  the  common  double  Daffodil  flowers  in  luxuriant 
clumps,  which  I  have  wished  to  divide,  and  found  that  the  full  depth 
of  a  garden  spade,18  in., doss  notlreach  the  bulbs.  The  common  autumn 
Crocus  (Colchicum  autumuale),  which  is  perhaps  a  native  there,  growa 
nearly  as  deep.  Again,  where  garden  ground  has  been  dag  deeply, 
we  see  here  and  there  a  Crocus  or  Snowdrop  which  has  been  accident- 
ally buried,  flowering  quite  as  well  as  any  others,  and  on  taking  it  up 
to  restore  it  to  its  propsr  place,  are  surprised  to  9hd  that  nob  only  is 
the  bulb  at  least  1  ft.  deep,  bat  also  upside  down.  The  obvious  ' 
advantage  of  deep  planting  in  mixed  borders  is,  that  spring  bulbs  so 
planted  need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  such  plants  as  scarlet  Pelar. 
goniums  or  blue  Lobelias  planted  over  them,  not  to  mention  instances 
where  cultivators,  who  have  not  enough  to  do,  employ  their  superfluous 
time  in  autumn  iu  digging  the  mixed  herbaceous  borders,  an  evil 
practice  I  have  much  dicffiulty  in  preventing.  Of  course  the  rule 
of  deep  planting  does  not  apply  to  all  bulbs,  exceptions  are  Anemones, 
Cyclamens,  &o.  I  believe  that  Hyacinths  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
where  the  soil  is  light,  may  with  advantage  be  covered  to  a  depth  of 
18  in.— 0.  W.  DoD,  in  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


■William  the  First  Pea.— In  addition  to  this  being  the  best  early  Pea  in 
cultivation,  it  is  also  one  of  the  mo3t  valuable  of  late  kinds.  It  bears  freely 
late  in  September,  when  the  pods  are  fresh  and  their  contents  well  fiavoared.  Mr. 
Pragnell  showed  a  dish  of  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  other  week  equal  in  every 
respect  to  those  gathered  in  July. — C.  S. 

Small  Brussels  Sprouts  Best.— While  iu  England  people  are  generally 
anxious  to  choose  the  largest,  in  Belgium,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  home  of 
Brussels  Sprou^a,  ttiey  prefer  the  smill  and  firm  aprouta  to  larue  one8,thiQking 
hem  better  in  flavour.— L. 
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Larkspue  (Delphiniam  Ajacis). — An  annual  corn-field  weed  like 
the  Larkspur,  which  is  naturalised  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  other  counties,  must  have  many  good  qualities  if  it  is 
to  hold  its  own  against  equally  hardy  perennial  species.  New  hardy 
Delphiniums  are  constantly  brought  out,  growing  in  any  soil,  2  ft.  to 
5  ft.  high,  and  with  flowers  of  nearly  every  colour,  and  few  plants 
look  better  in  a  copse  or  shrubbery  with  Pseonies  and  other  large 
herbaceous  plants  than  these  do ;  yet  there  is  some  charm  of  delicacy 
in  habit  and  foliage  which  seems  confined  to  the  annual  Larkspurs, 
and  their  many  colours — even  in  a  level  sheet  in  a  border,  shown  up 
by  the  pure  pale  green  of  their  finely-cut  leaves — are  very  attractive. 
The  wild  Larkspur  is  found  with  blue,  white,  or  pink  flowers,  some- 


X  Common  Annual  Larkspur. 

times  colouring  entire  fields  in  June  and  July,  Its  fairy.like  spikes 
of  bloom  have,  however,  so  much  individual  beauty  that  I  like  to  see 
them  also  isolated,  either  on  the  margin  of  some  rustic  kitchen  garden, 
or  by  the  pebbled  footpath  leading  to  the  cottage  door  ;  or,  better 
still,  growing  one  above  the  other  at  all  levels  on  rockwork,  some 
rising  wholly,  some  in  part,  above  the  sky-line.  They  should  be  so 
placed  that  plenty  of  sun  may  show  their  transparent  texture.  The  Bri- 
tish species  is  distributed  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and 
North  Africa,  and  is  an  introduced  weed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  inte- 
resting botanically  from  not  being  the  Delphinium  Ajacis  or  consolida 
of  Linnaeus,  though  described  under  the  former  name  by  Heichenbach, 
and  under  the  latter  in  many  British  floras.  Among  the  best  hardy 
perennial  forms  are  D.  formosnm  and  D.  nudicanle. 

Monk's-hood  (Aconitum  Napellus).— Though  itsidark-blue  flowers, 
with  the  purple  and  white  ones  of  its  South.Earopean  congener, 
Aconitum    variegatum,   render  the    Monk's-hood  suitable  for  such 


Monk's-tood. 

situations  as  I  have  just  mentioned  for  the  perennial  Larkspurs, 
where  it  will  grow  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  yet  there  is  a  coarseness  of  habit 
abont  the  majority  of  the  genus  that  I  consider  detracts  considerably 
from  their  merits.  As  cut  flowers  they  are  not  equal  to  Larkspurs, 
Salvias,  or  Lobelias  in  clearness  of  colour  or  beauty  of  form.  They 
are  virulently  poisonous,  but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  careless, 
ness  which  has  mistaken  their  roots  for  Horseradish,  and  this 
character  need  not  deter  us  from  cultivating  the  "  Monk's-hood 
darkly  blue,"  as  Clare  calls  it.  It  is  a  hardy,  blue-flowered 
perennial,  and  is  apparently  a  native  of  Wales,  Hereford, 
Gloucester,    and   Somerset,  where  it  grows  in  shady  places   near 


streams.  We  have  not  many  blue  herbaceous  perennials.  The 
Monk's-hood  is  generally  distributed  eastwards  to  the  Himalayas. 
The  effect  of  a  mass  of  this  plant  with  the  Great  Hairy  Willow-herb 


Parts  of  Monk's-hood. 

(Epilobium  hirsutum)  by  a  streamlet  in  some  woody  glen  would  be 
worth  trying.     The  variety  called  bioolor  might  be  used. 

The  Baneberey  (ActEea  spicata). — A  diminutive,  shrubby  little 
plant,  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  and,  though  distributed  throughout 
Europe  and  extra-tropical  Asia,not  common  in  a  wild  state  but  occurring 
in  the  copses  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Lake  district  on  a  limestone  soil.  The 
Baneberry,  or  Herb-Christopher  (Actsea  spicata),  is  worthy  of  a  corner 


Baneberry. 

on  the  rockwork.  It  seldom  exceeds  2  ft.  in  height,  and  is  not  much 
branched  ;  its  whitish  raceme  of  flowers,  though  somewhat  graceful 
and;  Mignonette.like,  is  insignificant,  and  its  blackish  fruit  is 
poisonous.  Its  one  redeeming  feature  is  its  delicate,  long-stalked, 
root-leaves,  which,  though  sufiioiently  resembling  those  of  an  Elder 
to  justify  the  name  of  the  plant,  are  still  more  like  those  of  some  of 
the  justly.popular  Maples.  In  North  America  the  plant  has  red 
berries,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  might  look  well  in  autumn. 

The  Baebekey  (Berberis  vulgaris). — The  shrubby  little  Bane, 
berry,  with  its  fruit  so  unlike  that  of  other  Ranunculads,  forms  a  not 
unnatural  transition  to  the  tribe  of  the  Barrenworts  and  Barberries. 
Scarcely  any  item  in  the  autumnal  beauties  of  an  old-fashioned  garden 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  drooping  clusters  of  the  orange-red  fruit 
of  the  common  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris).  Hanging  from  some 
ruined  wall,  as  at  Buildwas  Abbey,  or  draping  rough  masses  of  cold 
grey  rocks,  as  it  does  round  the  valley  of  Interlaken,  or  in  the  many 
positions  where  it  grows  wild,  the  Barberry  is  strikingly  beautiful  j 
nor  is  its  beauty  confined  to  autumn,  for  in  May  and  June  its  racemes 
of  sulphur.yellow  flowers,  with  their  curiously  irritable  stamens, 
much  haunted  by  bees,  render  it  a  shrub  which  should  not  be  over. 
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looked  by  cultivators.  Though  its  favourite  wild  haunts,  alike  with 
its  rugged,  spiny  habit,  point  to  the  overhanging  limestone  crag  as 
its  most  suitable  location,  it  will  flourish  equally  well  in  the  border, 
shrubbery,  or  hedgerow,  and  seeing  that  there  are  some  fifty  other 
species  in  the  genus,  besides  the  varieties  of  this  species  known  as 
lutea,  violaoea,  purpurea,  nigra,  and  alba,  with  yellow,  violet,  purple, 
black,  and  white  fruit  respectively,  the  cultivator  ought  not  to  lack 
variety. 

The  Alpine  Bakeenwom  (Epimedium  alpinum). — Though  having 
no  claims  to  be  considered  a  native  of  Britain,  the  Alpine  Barren, 
wort  (Epimedium  alpinum)  has  too  many  good  points  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  a  herbaceous  perennial,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft. 
in  height.  It  forms  a  clump  of  the  most  delicate  leaves,  triply 
divided  in  three  or  tri-ternate,  each  young  leaflet  having  the  texture 
of  a  Wood  Sorrel,  and  the  unusual  and  graceful  form  of  a  Begonia, 
while  it  is  fringed  with  spiny  hairs.     From  amongst  its  foliage  rises 


Alpine  Barreuwort. 

a  loose  raceme  of  quaintly-structured  blossoms,  four  spreading  maroon 
sepals  in  each,  supporting  four  pale  green,  slipper-shaped  nectaries, 
nearly  resembling  the  petals  of  the  Hellebores.  This  interesting 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  does  best  in  a  moist, 
peaty,  or  vegetable  soil,  in  some  shady  corner  of  the  shrubbery  or 
rockwork.  It  flowers  early  in  spring,  and  is  propagated  by  dividing 
the  root-stock.  It  occurs  in  a  wild  state  in  the  Bingley  Woods,  six 
miles  from  North  Bierley,  and  at  Fountains  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  on 
Carrick  Fell  and  Skiddaw,  at  Cleish  Castle,  Kinross,  and  Mugdooh 
Castle,  Glasgow.  The  Persian  species,  B.  pinnatum,  grows  somewhat 
larger,  and,  though  perfectly  hardy,  requires  rather  warmer  situations. 

G.    S.    BOULGEK. 


AUTUMN-FLOWBRING  SHRUBS. 
Autumn  is  the  season  of  fruit  rather  than  flowers.  And  yet  the 
rains  of  September  renew  so  thoroughly  the  vivid  green  of  the  Grass, 
and  many  trees  retain  so  entirely  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  that 
one  feels  the  more  a  lack  of  flowers.  Nearly  all  the  finest  shrubs 
have  bloomed  in  June  or  July,  and  only  a  few  remain  to  continue  the 
flowering  season.  It  becomes  somewhat  important,  therefore,  to  the 
amateur  that  his  knowledge  should  aiiord  every  means  within  reach 
to  lengthen  out  this  season.  Without  pausing  to  dwell  upon  the  ex. 
quisite  beauties  of  autumn  Roses,  we  note  first  the  noble  masses 
of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  plants  or  groups  of  which  make 
such  prominent  objects  in  the  landscape.  What  can  be  finer  than 
these  great  clusters  of  white  flowers,  passing,  as  the  season  advances, 
through  varying  shades  of  light  green,  rose,  reddish  purple,  and  deep 
red  ?  The  flower  is  not  satisfactory  when  plucked.  A  certain  coarse- 
ness adheres  to  it,  which  is  not  lessened  by  the  great  size  and  same. 
nesB  of  structure.  Seen  on  the  lawn,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
surpass;  indeed,  it  ranks  with  many  persons,  as  the  very  best  of 
shrubs.  So  grand  an  individual  as  this  Hydrangea  quite  overshadows 
the  merits  of  other  late-flowering  shrubs,  not  excepting  even  the 
beautiful  Hydrangeas  from  Japan,  such  as  Otaksa,  &o.,  which  are 
gradually  making  their  way  into  public  favour  after  the  slow  manner 
of  all  new  plants.  Another  well  known  but  valuable  shrub  for  this 
season  is  the  Althsea  (Hibiscus) ,  bearing  large  flowers  often  striped 
with  white,  purple,  red,  and  pink.  Both  plant  and  flower,  however, 
are  somewhat  coarse  in  construction  and  colouring,  but  the  late, 
blooming  property,  a  bright,  glowing  aspect,  and  great  vigour 
and  aptitude  for  growing  in  hedges  or  large  masses,  will 
always  render  it  very  important  to  the  landscape  gardener.  More 
humble  plants  are  the  Hypericums  (St.  John's- wort) .  Most  of  them 
bloom  late  in  summer  or  early  fall,  and  their  profuse,  bright  yellow 
flowers,  studded  over  dwarf,  compact  bashes,  present  a  very  pleasing 


effect  at  this  season.  H.  kalmianum  is  especially  attractive  with  its 
shining,  evergreen. looking  foliage  and  numerous  flowers,  remarkable 
for  many  anthers.  These  shrubs  have  been  long  known  and  esteemed, 
but  have  never  received  the  attention  they  deserved.  Potentilla 
fruticosa  is  another  pretty  autumn. flowering  shrub,  with  yellow 
flowers  and  somewhat  silvery  or  glaucous  foliage  ;  it  is  of  low  growth, 
but  more  erect  usually  than  Hypericums.  Two  or  three  pretty 
SpirEeas  also  bloom  at  this  season,  bearing  more  or  less  pink  blossoms, 
and  having  the  respective  names  of  S.  Billiardi,  S.  Begeliana,  and 
S.  Nobleana.  The  study  of  the  various  seasons  of  flowering  peculiar 
to  shrubs  and  trees  should  receive  more  attention,  for  there  is  very 
much  that  might  be  done  in  this  way  to  render  our  grounds  more 
attractive  than  they  usually  are  in  autumn. 

Samuel  Parsons,  in  "Country  Gentleman." 


Violet  Banks. — Violets  are  such  universal  favourites  that  any 
vacant  spaces  may  be  profitably  planted  with  them  by  way  of  addit- 
ions to  the  regular  beds  of  them  in  kitchen  gardens  or  forcing  grounds. 
As  a  rule,  we  get  the  finest  blossoms  of  both  double  and  single  varieties 
from  one-year-old  plants,  raised  annually  from  runners,  and  confined 
to  single  crowns  after  the  manner  in  which  Strawberries  are  prepared 
for  forcing.  It  frequently,  however,  happens  that  there  are  warm 
sheltered  banks  under  the  partial  shade  of  orchards,  and  by  woodland 
walks,  where,  with  good  preparation  previous  to  planting,  Violets  will 
flourish  for  years,  and  produce  abundance  of  the  finest  blossoms  with 
but  little  attention  except  that  of  keeping  coarse  weeds  from  overgrow- 
ing them.  I  have  just  planted  such  a  bank  under  the  shelter  of  a 
tall  Hawthorn  hedge  ;  it  was  prepared  as  follows — tha  soil  being  still 
and  encroached  on  by  roots,  was  deeply  cultivated,  and  severel  loads 
of  roads  scrapings  and  leaf-mould  were  added  to  it  in  the  form  of  a 
top  dressing,  sloping  it  gently  to  the  south.  In  this  the  runners  of 
Neapalitan,  Double  Blue,  and  the  Czar(single  blue)  were  planted  1  ft. 
apart  each  way  and  kept  watered  until  they  had  become  well  estab. 
lished.  The  Czar,  being  a  vigorous  kind  will  probably  overgrow  the 
other  sorts  in  time,  but  after  four  or  five  year's  existence  such 
banks  will  well  repay  replanting,  and  charming  combinations  may  be 
formed  by  adding  such  roots  and  bulbs  as  those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Squills,  and  other  plants  of  like  character  that  succeed  under  similar 
circumstances. — James  Groom,  Henham, 

Three  Days' Shows. — The  great  shows  of  the  currant  year  being 
over,  the  framing  of  new  schedules  for  1878  will  soon  occupy  atten- 
tion ;  indeed,  one  or  two  are  already  in  print,and  as  three  days'  shows, 
which   terminate  on  Saturdays,  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
permit  me  to  direct  attention  to  the  great  loss,  inconvenience,  and 
sacrifice  which  attend  these  arrangements,  and   to  enquire  if  some- 
thing  cannot  be  done  to  help  distant  exhibitiors,  who  are  obliged  to 
pack  and  travel  the  day  before  ,the   shows  open  to  the   public,  and 
cannot  by  any  possible  chance  return  before  the  following  Monday. 
If  large  shows  are  to  be  made  to  pay,  I  am  well  aware  that  they 
must  be  attended  by  the  masses,  and  we  are  told  that  Saturdays  are 
the  only  paying  days  ;  but,  judging  from  appearances,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  majority  of  visitors  could  have  attended   the   Sep. 
tember  shows  equally  well  earlier   in   the  week,   when  owners  of 
valuable  plants  might  have  reached  home   with   their  treasures  on 
Saturday,  and  exhibitors  of  fruit  would  have  been  able  to  remove 
their   produce  while   it  was  fit    for    use.     When  I   state   that   the 
three  great  September  shows  this  year  represented  in  my  case  seven, 
teen  day's  absence  from  home,  including  three  Sundays,    I  feel  sure 
that  the  hard-working  Secretaries,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  every 
facility  and  accommodation,  will  admit  that  we  have  a  grievance  to 
complain  of ;   and  as  distant  exhibitors  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  I 
trust  they  will  endeavour  to  make  such  future  arrangements  as  will 
admit   of    getting   home  before   Sunday.     If  this    cannot   be  done, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  exhibitors  of  valuable  plants  and 
perishable  fruit  will  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence.     Another  in. 
covenience  and  annoyance  with  which  exhibitors  have  to  contend,  is 
the  way  in  which  the  public  are  allowed  to  elbow  and  impede  them  when 
they  commence  packing  up  after  the  exhibition   is   over.     At  the 
AlexanderPalace  Show  I  discovered  that  the  majority  of  the  exhibitors, 
distant  and  local, were  strongly  opposed  to  Saturday  terminations;  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  taken  the  matter  up,  and  as   Societies  may  be 
labouring  under  the  delusion  that  horticulturists  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  arrangements,  I  trust  that  these  remarks   may   have   the 
effect  of  bringing  about  a  system  of  holding  shows  which  will  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  by  making  the  interests  of  pro. 
meters  and  producers  mutual. — W.  Coleman,  Bastnor. 


Hydrangea  paniculata. — Professor  Rein,  a  Japanese  traveller,  says;  — 
*'0f  all  the  specimens  of  Hydrangea,  H.  paniculata  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
persed in  a  wild  state,  ascending  to  an  altitude  ot  5,000  ft.,  where  it  forms  large 
bushes."    Wo  need  not  be  susprlaed  at  its  remarkable  hardiness. 
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HARVEST  DECORATIONS  FOR  CHURCHES. 
At  tbis  season,  when  harvest  thanksgiving  services  are  being 
held,  a  hint  or  two  on  church  decoration  may  prove  interesting  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  who  are,  perchance,  about 
to  lend  their  aid  in  such  work.  As  a  rule,  much  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  Easter  and  Christmas  church  decorations 
than  to  those  employed  at  this  season,  and  this  I  consider  a 
mistake,  as  a  far  finer  effect  can  be  produced  with  the  materials 
now  available  than  at  either  of  the  above-named  seasons.  Hot- 
house flowers  can  be  obtained  it  is  true  during  even  the  coldest 
weather,  and  lovely  bouquets  and  wreaths  arc  made  therewith 
at  Christmas,  but  as  fine  effects  can  be  produced  at  this  season 
with  golden  corn,  fruit,  and  tinted  foliage  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  Where  corn  is  employed  for  plume-shaped  decora- 
tions, Oats  are  by  far  the  most  graceful ;  but  where  sharp  out- 
lines are  required,  I  prefer  Barley  to  Wheat,  as  it  has  a  lighter 
effect.  Letters  for  texts  can  be  made  of  Barley  or  Wheat  on 
a  scarlet  foundation.  The  prettiest  plant  for  intermixing  with 
corn  are  trails  of  the  bright-tinted  Virginian  Creeper,  just 
now  in  perfection  ;  for  twining  up  pillars  and  round  capitals, 
no  more  charming  plant  can  be  found.  If  the  sprays  be 
light  and  liable  to  break,  they  should  be  supported  by 
means  of  a  slight  wire  fastened  at  intervals  along  the 
stem.  It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  place  the  end  of  the 
stem  in  a  pot  or  some  such  receptacle  filled  with  wet  sand, 
as  otherwise  the  leaves  will  droop  and  the  whole  effect  will  be 
spoiled.  For  smaller  decorations,  tinted  Vine  leaves,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  tinted  foliage  too  numerous  to  name  obtained  from 
hedgerows,  will  bsfound  most  useful.  In  the  way  of 
coloured  berries  none  will  be  found  more  deisirable  than  those  of 
the  Mountain  Ash,  and  I  have  used  Hips  and  Haws  before  now 
with  happy  results.  There  are,  however,  many  berry-bearing 
plants  in  perfection  just  at  this  season,  and  I  have  named  the 
above  merely  as  examples.  With  regard  to  flowers  we  have  at 
present  large  numbers,  from  amongst  which  may  be  selected 
the  following,  viz.,  Gladioli,  Asters,  Lilies,  Hydrangeas,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  and  Fuchsias.  These  are  best  suited  for  bold  decora- 
tions, such  as  large  crosses  and  devices  for  blank  spaces  on 
walls,  and  wreaths  for  pillows  and  window-sills,  smaller  varie- 
ties being  best  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the  pulpit,  read- 
ing-desk, or  font.  Fruit  should  always  occupy  a  prominent 
place  amongst  harvest  decorations ;  it  looks  well  intermingled 
with  flowers  and  foliage  round  the  chancel  or  at  the  base  of  the 
pulpit.  Amongst  the  smaller  flowers  some  blooms  of  Corn- 
flower should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  as  they  are  in  keeping 
with  the  Oats  and  Barley.  Annie  Hassard. 


"Why  is  the  Climate  of  Europe  Growing  Colder?— A 
Swedish  paper,  just  received, publishes  an  interesting  article  under  this 
beading.  The  article  states  that  in  the  Bay  of  Komenok,  near  Koma,  in 
Greenland,  fossil  and  very  characteristic  remains  of  Palm  and  other 
trees  have  been  discovered  lately, which  tend  to  show  that  in  these  parts 
formerly  a  rich  vegetation  must  have  existed.  But  the  ice  period  of 
geologists  arrived,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decreasing  tempera- 
tnre,  this  fine  vegetation  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  This  sink- 
ing in  the  temperature,  which  moved  in  a  southerly  direction,  as  can 
be  proved  by  geological  data,  i.e.,  the  discovery  of  fossil  plants  ot 
certain  species,  seems  to  be  going  on  in  our  days  also.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  ice  has  increased  far  towards  the  south  ;  thus 
between  Greenland  and  the  Arctic  Sea  colossal  masses  of  ice  have 
accumulated.  On  European  coasts  navigators  now  frequently  find 
ice  in  latitudes  where  it  never  existed  before  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  cold  reigning  upon  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  this 
summer  results  from  the  masses  of  ice  which  are  floating  iu  the  region 
where  the  Gulf  Stream  bends  towards  our  coasts. 

Early  Frosts  in  Antrim. — "  A.  D."  remarks  (see  p.  328) 
that  the  frost  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  last  month  was  very  destruc- 
tive in  the  case  of  certain  flowers  and  vegetables  in  his  locality,  which 
was  certainly  bad  enough  at  the  dates  named,  but  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  we  had  a  severe  frost  much  earlier,  viz.,  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd  ult.,  which  destroyed  Dahlias,  Nasturtiums,  Alternantheras, 
Iresines,  Perillas,  Heliotropes,  Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans  (which 
were  late  this  year),  and  completely  stopped  the  filling  out  ot  late 
Peas.  The  leaves  of  an  ornamental  Fig  tree  (a  standard)  were  also 
blackened,  and  dropped  off  prematurely,  and  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  Oriental  Planes  in  the  grounds,  the  young  tender  leaves  were 
shrivelled  up — in  fact,  the  general  "  fall  "  of  the  leaf  was,  in  conse- 


quence of  tho  frost,  brought  on  earlier  than  it  otherwise  would  hava 
been.  Last  year  we  had  an  exceptionally  open  autumn  with  no  f  ro3t 
to  do  any  barm  until  November. — S.  K. 

Select  Edible  Fungi. — I  am  very  pleased  with  the  paper  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  iu  The  Garden  last  Saturday.  I  have 
for  some  time  been  interested  in  such  matters,  and,  living  as  wo  do 
in  the  country,  the  search  for  different  kinds  of  fungi  adds  a  charm 
to  our  country  walks  and  drives.  So  far  we  have  only  proved  the 
virtues  of  two  kinds,  the  Hydonm  repandum  and  the  Chanterelle. 
Of  these  we  all  greatly  prefer  the  flavour  ot  theHydaum,  and  as  we 
have  a  large  quantity  growing  in  our  own  grounds,  we  have  been  able 
to  have  several  dishes  ot  it,  which  always  call  forth  exo'iamations 
of  praise  from  the  younger  branches  at  the  table.  All  that  has 
been  said  in  favour  of  the  qualities  of  the  Spine-bearing  Mushroom, 
when  gently  stewed  with  cream  and  butter,  pepper  and  sail,  and 
served  very  hot  on  buttered  toast,  we  can  fully  endorse. — M.  L.  D. 

Is  Gas-tar  Injurious  to  Trees  ?  (see  p.  287). — My  experience 
entirely  justifies  Downing's  recommendation  of  the  use  of  gas-tar  as 
a  preventive  ot  the  attacks  ot  rabbits  upon  the  bark  ot  newly -planted 
trees.  I  have  used  gas-tar,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  benzoline, 
if  very  stiff,  for  twenty.five  years  for  Ash  trees.  Oak,  Larch,  Ivy, 
and  other  plants,  without  being  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  injury. 
It  has  even  been  applied  without  injury  to  parts  ot  the  stem  which 
have  been  already  bitten  and  laid  bare,  whilst  I  never  knew  rabbits 
touch  plants  which  have  been  so  treated.  I  have  also  tarred  tho  cuts 
of  trees  ot  all  ages,  after  removing  limbs  close  to  the  trunk,  to  keep 
wet  from  decaying  the  timber,  instead  of  paint,  with  good  effect,  espe- 
cially if  the  limbs  are  cut  off  in  early  summer  when  the  sap  is  rising. 
— J.  L.  Rogers,  Penrose,  HeUtnn. 

Blanching  Late  Celery  with  Spent  Tan. — The  soil  of  the 
kitchen  garden  here  is  very  strong  and  retentive,  and  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  late  Celery  from  rotting  during  the  winter 
months.  Of  late  jears  I  have  used  old  spent  tan  principally  for 
earthing  it  up,  and  find  it  to  be  one  ot  the  best  materials  yet  tried, 
both  for  keeping  the  plants  free  from  slugs  and  from  severe  frosts. 
Daring  winter,  when  there  is  much  rain  or  snow  falling,  I  have 
wooden  coverings  placed  above  the  plants  to  throw  the  water  off  the 
rows;  these  coverings  are  formed  of  old  slabs  or  planks  of  little 
value,  and  are  nailed  together  in  the  form  of  a  span  roof,  and  suffi- 
cient  space  must  be  left  below  the  covering  to  give  the  plants  plenty 
of  air.  To  obviate  blanching  the  plants  too  much  near  the  surface, 
these  wooden  coverings  must  only  be  kept  on  during  very  severe 
frosts,  or  iu  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  snow. — William  Tilleky,  Welhec.lc 


NOTES   AND   QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 

New  Giant  Yellow  Zillan  Onion.— In  what  does  this  differ  from  our  old 
Danvers  Yellow  Onion  ?  I  have  grown  them,  both  side  by  side  this  year,  and 
cannot  discover  the  slightest  difference  between  them.— D.  Itvaaw^^'Bloxholm. 
Aatamn  Strawberries.— I  exhibited  a  dish  of  Strawberries  (Tiacomtease 
Hericarte  de  Thury)  the  other  day  at  South  Kensington,  which  were  gathered 
from  a  border  that  has  furnished  a  continuous  supply  since  the  second  week  in 
August;  I  may  also  add  that  the  first  prize  collection  of  fruit  (eight  dishes) 
shown  by  me  at  Norivich,  on  the  12th  of  September,  contained  a  large  dish  of 
Strawberries  of  this  variety. — W.m.  Allan,  Qiuiton  Park, 

The  Service  Tree  in  France.— A  tree,  says  a  homely  French  proverb, 
earns  ita  living,  and  80,the  Walnut,  the  Apple,  or  Service-berry  ia  allowed  to 
overshadow  the  Wheat  and  the  Barley  undisturbed.  The  Walnut  gives  a  moat 
valuable  crop,  besides  supplying  tbe  grower  with  oil,  whilst  the  Apple  is  sold 
for  cyder;  and  of  the  fruit  of  the  Service-berry  is  made  an  excellent  drink,8ome- 
thing  like  cyder,  for  hia  own  n^Q.  It  is  callel  here  (in  Anjou)  the  sorbier,  or 
Cormier,  and  ita  wood  makes  excellent  walking-sticks.  The  rich  foliage  of 
these  trees,  drooping  low  over  the  waving  corn,  has  a  beautiful  effect;  some 
Wheat-fields  are  planted  with  them  as  thickly  as  an  orchard. — "A  Year  in 
Western  France." 

The  Phylloxera  in  Devonshire. — May  I aak  what  the  disease  ia  which  effects 
the  Vine  leaves  herewith  sent  ?  On  the  roots,  too,  I  observe  a  parasite ,  and  with 
the  microscope  quantities  are  visible.  I  have  been  told  it  is  the  Phylloxera 
vaatatrix  !  I  planted  twenty-seven  Vines  in  June  in  a  new  Vinery,  and  I  observed 
that  four  or  five  of  them  had  small  warts  on  the  leaves  ;  but,  not  thinking  the 
matter  one  of  any  importance,  I  caused  them  to  ,be  planted.  After  a  three 
months  absence  from  home,  I  returned  last  week,  and  found  that  every  Vine 
was  affected,  and  my  fears  that  all  my  money  and  care  in  making  a  new  Vine 
border  have  been  wasted^re  in  a  measure  confirmed  by  referring  to  Mr.  D. 
Thomson's  book  on  the  Grape  Vine,  where  Phylloxera  is  described.  Is  the 
nurseryman  who  supplied  these  diseaaed  canes  liable  to  an  action  ?  for  ib  can  be 
easily  proved  by  five  witnesses  that  these  warts  were  on  several  of  the  canes 
when  they  were  delivered  ti  me.  I  note  what  is  said  in  the  number  of  The 
Gaedeit  for  January  13,  but  before  I  do  anything  I  should  wish  to  know 
whether  I  hare  got  Phylloxera  or  not.— J.  G...  Exmouth,  \lt  ia  the ;  Phylloxera 
which  has  attacked  your  Vines  j  as  regards  the  legal  question,  you  must  consult 
a   flolicitor,— M. 
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t7ol.  XII. 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 

Tii  c   Art  itself  is   Natubb." — Shakespeare. 


A   PAPER   ON    MODERN  "TASTE."* 

It  appears  to  be  generally  assumed  that  there  has  been  no 
little  advance  in  Euj^lish  society  of  late  years  in  regard  to  what 
is  called  "  good  taste,"  an  expression  often  very  vaguely  used, 
but  which  we  may  take  to  imply  the  critical  perception  of  the 
distinction  between  what  is  graceful  and  suitable  in  form  and 
harmonious  in  colour  in  all  the  objects  with  which  we  surround 
our  daily  lives,  and  what  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.     This  move- 
ment in  the   direction  of   good  taste  is,  perhaps,  hardly  as 
general  as  is  sometimes  supposed.     As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it 
has  hardly  reached  the  mass  of  the  trading  classes  at  all ;  and 
perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  among  the  professedly  more  cul- 
tured clssses  who  are  still  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  designs 
of  their  tables  and  chairs,  their  carpets  and  wall-papers.     But 
even  these  have  to  swim  with  the  stream,  and  this  indifference 
to  the  aesthetics  of  house  furniture  and  decoration  can  hardly 
be  openly  professed  by  any  who  have  the  hope  of  social  salva- 
tion before  their  eyes.     It  would  be  very  untrue  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  in  regard  to 
this  recent  outbreak  of  "  taste."     It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  we 
now  not  unfrequently  see  rooms  the  ensemble  of  which  is  har- 
monious and  grateful  to  our  sense  of  colour,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  object  which  can  be  said  to  be  in  a  tawdry  or  vulgar 
taste,  and  this  is  wherefore  to  be  thankful.     It  is  when  we 
come  to  consider  these  results  not  absolutely  but  relatively — 
relatively  to  the  principle  from  which  they  appear  to  spring, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  ultimate  ends  of  art  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  seem  to  meet  with  that  which  must  give  us 
pause.     The  theory  underlying  this  movement,  with  those  who 
think    about    reasons    and    principles    at    all,   is    what    has 
become  almost  a  "  Shibboleth  "  among  art  critics  of  the  day, 
that  art  and  artistic  feeling  are  as  much  shown  in  the  design 
of    furniture  and  other  accessories   as   in    what   have   been 
hitherto  considered  the  higher  or  "  fine  "  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting.      The  practical   corollary  to   this  is   found  in   the 
existence  of  numerous  establishments  devoted  especially  to  the 
production   of    what  is   termed  "  art-furniture."     Now   this 
phrase  alone,  so  familiar  to  us  in  print  and  in  conversation, 
constitutes  in  itself  a  begging  of  the  whole  question,  an  indi- 
cation of  a  view  of  the  subject  radically  false  and  unreal.     A 
great  Scotchman,  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  memorable  address 
at  St.  Andrews  (which  suggests  to  us  more  about  the  true  rela- 
tion of  art  to  our  intellectual  life  than  can  be  found  in  whole 
volumes  of  "  art-criticism  "),  observed  that  art  might,  from  one 
point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  the  endeavour  after  the  perfection 
of  execution.     The  definition,  at  all  events,  precisely  covers 
the  section  of  the  subject  which  we  are  just  now  considering. 
So   far   as    relates   to    furniture  —  to  the    class   of    articles 
■which  are  in  the  first  instance  for  practical  use,  and  only  in  a 
secondary  sense  ornamental — that  is  truly  artistic  which  is 
made,  firstly,  in  the  best  possible  way  in  relation  to  the  use  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed ; 
and,  secondly,  which  expresses  in  the  best  and  most  graceful 
manner,  in  the   shape   and  treatment   of   each  portion,  the 
motive  and  use  of  the  whole,  and  the  special  character  of  the 
material.     We  might   say  that  when  an  object — a  sofa,  for 
instance — has  the  first  of  these  qualties,  it  is  workman-like ; 
■when  to  these  is  super-added  that  of  expression,  or  expressive 
execution,  it  may  rightly  be  called  artistic;  but,  in  fact,  the 
two  qualities  can  seldom  be  separated  or  divorced.     What  is 
truly  workman-like  is  almost  always  artistic ;  what  is  unwork- 
man-like  is  invariably  inartistic — unsatisfactory  to  our  sense  of 
beauty  and  fitness.     There  is  not,  therefore,  and  cannot  be, 
rightly   speaking,  any   such   thing  as   "  art-furniture,"   con- 


"  Is  the  Preralent  Taste  for  'Art  Furniture 'and  Bric-a-ISrac  Indicative 
of  a  Sound  or  Healthy  jSI-^thetic  Culture  ?  "  By  llr.  H.  Heathcote,  Sta'.ham. 
Bead  at  the  Social  Sc  ence  Congress,  Aljcrdeen, 


sidered  as  a  separate  species  of  article ;  and  to  go  into  a  cabinet- 
maker's and  ask  for  art-furniture  is  as  reasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  go  into  a  bootmaker's  shop  and  ask  for  a  pair  of  art- 
boots.  The  request  in  either  case  would  in  reality  be  for  some- 
thing made  for  another  object  than  that  for  which  it  professes  to 
be  made — for  show  and  not  for  use.  In  any  sense  in  which  the 
expression  is  worth  anything,  all  furniture  ought  to  be  "  art-fur- 
niture," and  if  it  is  not  it  is  badly  made.  What  is  actually  meant 
by  art  furniture,  as  sold  in  the  {esthetic  warehouse,  is  furniture 
which  is  a  copy  of  something  else  that  was  in  fashion  at  some 
former  period  of  our  history.  Much  of  what  is  now  made  as  art- 
furiture,  for  instance,  is  in  the  style  which  has  lately  been 
distinguished  as  that  of  the  "  Queen  Anne  "  period,  which  has 
superseded  the  Modern-MediEeval  type,  though  there  is  com- 
bined with  this  a  taste  for  furniture  of  a  simpler  (and,  to  my 
thinking,  better)  Old  English  style.  A  good  deal  of  the 
furniture  of  these  types  is  far  more  artistic  and  tasteful  than 
that  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  last  generation,  so  that  the 
impression  conveyed  is  of  a  more  or  less  general  improvement 
of  taste.  But  that  this  is  to  a  great  extent  a  superficial 
appearance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bad  is  taken  along 
with  the  good.  Were  there  space  here  to  go  into  details  of 
criticism,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  while  some  of  the 
furniture-work  referred  to  is  good,  some  of  it  is  as  bad  and 
vulgar  in  taste  as  it  well  could  be ;  but  it  is  all  alike  accepted 
by  the  public,  and  recommended  not  only  by  dealers,  but  by 
writers  and  critics  who  aspire  to  guide  public  taste.  Indolence 
of  mind,  coupled  with  a  desire  for  show,  is  at  the  root  of  all 
this.  That  which  might  be  rightly  called  artistic  furniture,  is 
valuable  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  thought  that  has  been 
pui  into  it ;  every  detail  should  bear  the  impress  of  having 
been  thought  out  in  reference  to  the  material  and  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  If  it  were  usual  to  have  furniture  and 
other  accessories  so  designed  as  to  represent  the  thought  of 
the  workman  and  the  individual  taste  of  the  owner,  it  would 
have  a  real  interest ;  but  this  involves  too  much  trouble.  The 
manufacturer  is  content  to  take  a  certain  style  and  reproduce 
it,  and  say  "  this  is  artistic,"  and  the  purchaser,  instead  of 
cultivating  his  individual  taste,  and  endeavouring  to  gratify  it 
considerately  and  thoughtfully,  so  as  to  make  his  dwelling- 
rooms  a  part,  so  to  speak,  of  his  own  individuality,  is  content 
with  the  easier  task  of  paying  his  money,  and  taking  what  is 
set  before  him,  furnishing  his  rooms  after  a  pattern  of  a 
hundred  years  back,  and  sitting  down  and  flattering 
himself  that  he  has  succeeded  in  being  artistic,  even 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  common  convenience.  If,  for 
instance,  you  drop  in  to  afternoon  tea  at  an  "  aesthetic " 
house,  you  have  your  tea  in  cups  without  handles.  Supposing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  tea  were  hot  (which 
aesthetic  tea  seldom  is),  you  burn  your  fingers  and  nearly  drop 
the  cup  ;  and  then  you  are  told,  for  consolation,  that  it  is  an 
artistic  cup.  If  it  were,  it  would  have  a  handle,  for  the  natural 
and  proper  way  of  making  an  object  that  is  to  be  held  in  the 
hand  is  to  give  one  something  to  hold  it  by.  Even  Macbeth, 
at  a  moment  when  his  brain  was  in  a  very  disordered  and  dis- 
turbed state,  still  preserved  sense  enough  to  see  his  visionary 
dagger  with 

The  handle  towards  my  hand  : 

but  then  Macbeth  was  not  esthetic. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  prevalent  taste  in  furni- 
ture were  logical  and  real  in  itself,  there  is  a  more  serious 
question  suggested  by  the  importance  attached  to  this  class  of 
work  in  comparison  with  what  used  to  be  considered  the  more 
intellectual  forms  of  art.  As  was  observed  just  now,  it  is 
almost  a  commonplace  at  present  to  urge  that  art  is  not  con- 
fined to  sculpture  and  painting,  but  should  be  shown  in  all  the 
objects  collected  in  a  room,  and  that  we  should  aim  at  totality 
of  effect.  If  this  meant  that  we  weie  to  bring  furniture  and 
decoration  up  to  the  level  of  the  phonetic  arts,  in  intellectual 
interest,  there  could  be  nothing  to  be  said  against  it,  except 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  so.  But  the  theory  seems  prac- 
tically to  result  in  an  attempt  to  bring  down  painting  to  the 
level  of  furniture.  A  painting  is  no  longer,  according  to  this 
school  of  critics,  to  be  a  separate  creation  of  the  •  pagination, 
having  its  own  interest  and  embodying  its  owi.  idea,  but  it  is 
to  be  a  means  of  filling  a  panel  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  decora- 
tion.   It  is  probably  to  this  theory  that  we  owe  the  existence 
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o£  a  peculiai-  school  o£  painting  which  has  arisen  lately,  in 
which  the  object  seems  to  be  to  eliminate  all  distinctive  idea  or 
intellectual  meaning  from  a  picture,  and  all  direct  reference  to 
Nature,  and  to  make  the  whole  a  mei'3  matter  of  decorative 
colouring.  The  most  common  development  of  this  form  of 
art  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  the  shape  of  those  long-limbed 
female  figures  of  neo-Greek  type,  clad  in  semi-diaphanous 
drapery,  whose  handsome  faces  hive  all  the  same  placid 
vacuity  of  expression,  and  by  whose  side  always  stands  an 
"art  flower-pot,"  out  of  which  gro^vs  a  decorative  plant. 
Very  graceful  are  many  of  them  (for,  indeed,  some  of  our  finest 
draughtsmen  have  lent  their  talents  to  this  style  of  painting), 
and  very  tired  we  get  of  their  grace  and  their  meaningless 
poses.  Their  faces  are  all  alike  ;  but  their  lack  of  distinctive 
chai'acter  is  compensated  for  by  writing  their  names  beside 
them,  always  remembering  to  jumble  the  letters  about  so  as  to 
make  the  reading  of  it  as  much  of  a  puzzle  as  possible.  They 
may  be  either  the  Months,  or  the  Virtues,  or  anything  else  you 
like  ;  they  will  do  equally  well  for  either,  and  the  same  figure 
may  represent  either  "  Chastity"  or  "  November."  But  if  we 
are  inclined  to  feel  bored  at  this  repetition  of  a  type,  we  are 
offered  as  a  compensation  any  amount  of  old  china.  A  lady 
who  professes  to  be  artistic  is  not  happy  till  she  has  given  her 
drawing  room  the  aspect  of  a  crockery-shop.  You  feel  afraid 
to  move  about  for  fear  of  knocking  over  or  shaking  down  some- 
thing which  you  will  be  assured  no  money  can  replace.  You 
go  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  domestic  comedy,  and  the  actors  seem 
scarcely  able  to  find  their  way  amid  the  collection  of  Japanese 
jars  and  screens,  and  blue  china,  with  which  the  stage  is 
crowded;  and,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  if  you  do  not  like  all 
this  you  are  called  a  Philistine.  The  nameless  opprobrium  con- 
veyed in  that  phrase  might  seem  more  applicable  to  a  man 
who  follows  a  multitude  to  hunt  hrlc-a-hrae  than  to  those  who 
fail  to  find  this  a  sufficient  motive  for  living.  But,  without 
calling  names,  and  admitting  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  his 
own  hobby,  I  protest  against  the  assumption  that  this  worship 
of  furniture  and  china  is  an  indication  of  an  advanced  precep- 
tion  in  regard  to  art.  As  with  furniture  itself,  so  with  art  in 
its  widest  sense,the  ultimate  value  to  us  is  in  proportion  to  the 
thought  that  is  in  it ;  and  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  most 
piquant  piece  of  china,  the  most  artisticially-designed 
Cibinet  or  wall-paper,  can  by  possibility  have  the  same 
intellectual  meaning  and  interest  as  the  productions  of 
an  art,  which,  like  painting,  can  translate  the  poetry 
of  Nature,  can  speak  to  us  the  language  of  the  deepest 
human  passion  and  emotion.  To  say  that  such  an  art 
as  this  is  to  be  no  more  to  us  than  a  part  of  the  furniture  of 
our  rooms  ;  that  upon  some  pretext  of  unity  of  effect  our 
pictures  ai-e  to  be  merely  objects  subordinate  to  a  general 
scheme  of  decoration,  is  not  to  exalt  art,  but  to  degrade  it, 
and  is  a  view  which  couldj  only  be  seriously  held  by 
those  who  have  allowed  their  mental  sympathies  and  per- 
ceptions to  be  narrowed  and  cramped  to  suit  a  conventional 
standard.  One  figure  in  which  the  passion  or  the  hope,  the 
joy  or  the  grief,  of  the  human  soul  is  visibly  symbolised  ;  one 
'  landscape  instinct  with  the  light  and  air  and  the  sentiment  of 
Nature,  does  more  to  give  interest  and  beauty  to  a  room  than 
all  the  sweepings  of  Wardour  Street  that  can  be  collected  in 
it.  A  picture  that  is  worth  anything  is  not  a  piece  of  deco- 
ration, but  a  separate  poem  in  itself  ;  and  it  is  better  to  have 
such  works,  even  in  company  with  bad  furniture,  than  to  have 
a  room  filled  with  decorative  furniture  and  piquant  knick- 
knacks,  but  bare  of  anything  that  can  appeal  to  our  highest 
sympathies  and  aspirations  as  intellectual  beings.  Yet  this  is 
what  is  actually  set  before  us  now  as  the  theory  of  an  artistic 
dwelling,  and  what  it  is  actually  becoming  more  and  more  the 
fashion  to  put  in  practice.  And  the  fact  has  an  important 
significance  in  relation  to  social  science,  so  far  as  that  concerns 
the  moral  and  intellectual  aspect  of  our  national  life.  It  is  a 
sign  of  something  very  unsound  in  the  artistic  taste  and  senti- 
ment of  the  day  that  we  should  be  exhorted  systematically  and 
on  principle  to  rank  the  lower  and  more  material  forms  of  art, 
as  equal  to,  or  even  above,  those  which  appeal  to  our  highest 
consciousness  and  perceptions.  It  seems  a  very  false  econo- 
mical principle,  so  far  as  regards  the  encouragement  of  art, 
that  people  should  be  ready  to  give  for  an  old  jai',  which  may 
be  ornamental,  but  which  may  as  likely  as  not  be  ugly  and 


grotesque  in  design,  as  much  as  would  procure  them  a  dozen 
drawings  or  etchings  representing  a  far  higher  intellectual 
effort  applied  to  a  far  higher  end.  But  what  is  most  serious 
is  the  moral  aspect  of  the  subject, — the  falsity  and  preten- 
tiousness of  feeling  which  this  artificial  taste  indicates.  What 
was  observed  in  regard  to  the  art  of  the  theatre  is  only  a  type 
of  what  we  see  in  society.  The  acting  is  so  tame  and 
unreal  that  it  hardly  deceives  any  one  ;  but  the  play 
is  admirably  mounted,  and  the  decorations  got  up  re- 
gardless of  expense ;  only,  unfortunately,  the  decorations 
themselves  are  a  sham.  We  need  by  no  means  be  indifferent 
to  furniture;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  like,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  see  everj'thiug  in  a  dwelling  designed  with  a  direct  relation 
to  its  purpose,  its  position,  the  style  of  its  accompaniments, 
and  the  special  fancy  of  the  inmates.  But  this  is  hardly 
attempted,  for  this  would  cost  thought,  and  people  wish  to  be 
artistic  without  thought,  and  at  the  cost  of  money  only.  What 
is  really  done  is  to  fi«  upon  a  particular  fashion  of  a  past 
generation  or  of  another  country,  to  brand  that  as  artistic,  and 
to  purchase  as  much  of  it  as  you  can  afford.  The  pheno- 
menon is  not  new.  There  have  been  other  periods  in  the 
history  of  our  own  and  other  societies  when  this  imitation 
fashion  has  prevailed,  and  they  have  always  been  periods  of 
pretence  and  hoUowness,  of  an  indifference  to  the  highest  and 
most  serious  ends  of  life.  When  people  are  much  in  earnest 
they  do  not  care  about  tricking  themselves  out  in  borrowed 
decorations;  it  is  an  amusement  for  an  idle  hour;  and  the 
corollary  to  be  drawn  from  the  characteristics  of  the  prevalent 
artistic  taste  of  contemporary  society  is  not  a  satisfactory  one. 
It  was  the  complaint  of  Wordsworth,  at  an  early  period  of  this 
century,  that — 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more. 

He  would  hardly  have  considered  that  matters  were  much 
improved  in  this  respect  at  present,  when  Art,  which  should 
be  the  expression  of  the  highest  thought  and  aspiration  of 
a  people,  is  coming  to  mean  a  mere  arbitrarily  chosen  form  of 
costly  luxury,  having  no  connection  with  the  serious  thoughts 
and  problems  of  life,  when,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  you  may 
break  any  moral  law,  but  you  must  admire  blue  china  ;  when 
English  ladies  can  so  far  forget  their  traditions  of  true  dignity 
— so  far  mistake  the  accidentals  for  the  essentials  of  refine- 
ment, as  to  masquerade  in  modern-antique  costumes,  which 
draw  every  eye— not,  indeed,  to  the  wearer,  but  to  the  cos- 
tume. All  this,  done  in  the  name  of  Art,  is  evidence  not  of 
true  artistic  feeling,  but  of  a  show  and  pretence  at  variance 
with  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  art,  which,  if  it  were  a  reality, 
should  lead  us  to  quote  again  the  words  of  Mill,  to  idealise 
not  only  every  work  we  do,  "  but  most  of  all  our  own 
characters  and  lives."  This  is  hardly  to  be  achieved  by  dress- 
ing out  our  life  in  a  costume  of  borrowed  finery,  and  dignify- 
ing it  by  the  name  of  ''  art." 


Note  on  the  Dahlia. — Ajproi:>os  of  Mr.  Hemaley'a  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Dahlia,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that 
there  ai'e  in  the  British  Museum  Herbarium  four  sheets  of  Dahlia 
variabilis,  from  Lady  Holland's  garden,  where  they  seem  to  have  been 
collected  in  1805.  Only  one  is  dated,  bat  all  appear  to  have  been 
gathered  at  the  same  time.  On  one  is  written : — "  This  plant  bears 
flowers  of  a  deeper  colour  .  .  .  the  flowers  are  doable,  but  only 
eight  leaves  were  perfect.  The  petals  superius  deep  purple  and  like 
velvet ;  inferius  the  same  colour  as  the  purpurea  No.  1.  Only  two 
imperfect  flowers  appeared."  On  another  is  written  : — "  This  plant 
came  from  seeds  in  1805  :  the  colour  is  stronger  and  dries  much 
better  :  8h  ft.  high  to  the  first  top  flower."  There  are  also  two  sheets, 
labelled  respecDively  D.  pinnata  and  D.  rosea,  which  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion : — "0.  G.  Ortega  (Lady  Bute.)"  Ortega  was  Director  of  the 
Madrid  Botanic  Gardens  from  1771  to  1801,  which  bears  out  Mr. 
Hemsley's  statement  that  the  Marchioness  sent  or  brought  seeds  from 
Madrid,  or,  it  may  be,  had  them  sent  to  her  by  Ortega.  There  is  also 
a  specimen  of  D.  cocoinea  from  Ortega,  and  two  from  "  Lady  Hol- 
land's garden,"  which  are  apparently  contemporaneous  with  those  of 
D.  variabilis  already  mentioned.^jAMES  Britten. 


Linaria  repens  (see  p.  345). — This  is  well  enougli  kaowu  near  Henley, 
and  is  not  ao  very  rare  in  a  wild  stats,  as  it  abounds  where  it  occurs  ;  L, 
Polisseriana  would  not  get  there.— M,  B. 
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Tbe  Oatalpa  in  October. — This  is  the  only  deoidaonB  tree 
that  beara  iu  October  the  robes  of  July.  We  speak  of  London,  where 
the  Catalpa  trees  in  the  parks  have  lately  been  beautiful  from  the 
freshness  and  greenness  of  their  auiple  leaves. 

Pyrus  arbutifolia. — This,  althongh  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  onr  aatumn. tinted  trees,  appears  to  be  but  little  known.  We 
have  a  large  specimen  of  it  in  our  nursery,  which  at  present  is  a 
gorgeous  spectacle,  the  flame-coloured  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
being  very  brilliant. — Egbert  Osboen,  Fulliam. 

Bad  Peaches. — ^A  large  yellow  Clingstone  Peach  is  yet  coming 
in  abundance  from  France,  but  for  what  purpose  it  is  bought  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  as  anything  more  disagreeable  in  flavour  has  seldom 
left  the  apothecary's  shop.  The  elements  of  the  fruit  seem  to  have 
decomposed  during  the  long  time  it  has  been  gathered  before  arriving 
at  the  ripe  stage.  If  any  wholesome  supervision  existed  in  our 
markets,  the  sale  of  such  fruit  would  not  be  allowed. 

Oranges  from  Brazil. — Among  the  many  warm  and  temperate 
countries  to  which  Orange  culture  has  recently  been  extended,  Brazil 
possesses  one  of  the  best  fields  for  its  cultivation.  Pine  examples  of 
Oranges  are  now  in  Covent  Garden  h-om  Brazil,  and  these  are  marked 
by  their  unusually  large  size,  firmness,  and  great  sweetness  of  taste. 
This  to  many  will  be  a  recommendation,  but  we  prefer  pleasantly 
acidulous  Valencia  fruit. 

Apple  Crops  in  Dorsetshire. — In  this  county  the  orchards 
of  Cider  Apples  now  present  a  striking  appearance,  the  trees  iu  some 
places  being  literally  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  brightly-coloured 
fruit  which  they  are  bearing,  and  although  there  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples  in  this  county,  there  will  be 
at  least  no  scarcity  of  cider.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
these  scarlet  and  crimson-fruited  Cider  Apples,  and  if  skilfully 
associated  with  trees  of  other  kinds  in  suitable  situations,  they 
would  be  effective  as  well  as  profitable. — C.   S. 

Improvements  in  Kensington  Gardens. — We  notice  prepar. 
ations  for  improvements  in  Kensington  Gardens,  particularly  on  the 
Bayswater  side.  We  regret  to  see  that  several  new  walks  form  a  part 
of  the  change ;  in  all  such  cases  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  the  making 
of  new  walks,  which  more  than  anything  else  tend  to  cut  up  and 
destroy  some  of  the  most  charming  qualities  in  parks  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  better  to  alter  the  direction  of  existing  walks,  to  widen  them  as 
much  as  need  be,  than  to  create  new  ones  without  commanding 
reasons.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
embellish  with  flowers  the  Bayswater  side  of  the  park,  and  hope  that 
the  new  borders  there  will  be  made  as  nnlike  those  on  the  other  side 
as  possible,  both  in  plan  and  plants. 

Best  Cropping  Hardy  Fruit  Trees. — In  so  capricious  a 
season  as  the  present  has  proved  to  be  for  almost  all  sorts  of  outdoor 
fruits,  it  may  be  useful  for  cultivators  to  compare  notes.  Hers  is  ray 
experience  : — Apples,  with  good  crops,  are  Adams's  Pearmain,  Haw- 
thornden.  Passe  Royal  Eusset,  Eedstreak,  Box,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Royal  Monster,  Blade's,  Blue  Pippin,  Moshay Pippin,  Aromatic  Eusset, 
Keswick  Codlin,  and  Blenheim  Orange  ;  all  others  have  failed.  Pears, 
with  good  crops,  are  Easter  Beurre,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and 
Crassane  ;  all  others  have  failed,  even  Marie  Louise,  usually  a  good 
cropper.  Plums,  all  sorts  failed.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  fair,  but 
small.  Apricots  none.  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  very  fair  crops. 
J.  L.  HoGEHS,  Penrose,  Cornwall. 

A  Tree  Studio.  —  The  German  Ambassador,  Herr  von 
Keudell,  with  a  party  of  his  countrymen,  went  the  other  day  to 
Olevano  to  celebrate  the  taking  possession  of  what  has  now  become 
German  territory  in  Italy.  Olevano  is  a  small  town  about  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  Valmontone,  the  fourth  station  from  Eome  on  the 
way  to  Naples.  Near  it  is  an  old  grove  a  few  acres  in  extent,  upon 
which  grow  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  evergreen  Oak  to  be 
seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  spot  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
artists  in  Eome,  attracted  by  the  wild  beauty  of  the  sight,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  picturesque  shapes  of  some  of  those  venerable  trees. 
The  owners  of  the  soil,  who  were  born  in  the  district,  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  cut  down  the  timber  and  till  the  sacred  ground.  Upon 
hearing  this,  a  distinguished  artist  from  Dresden,  who  had  frequently 
illustrated  that  wood  scenery  on  canvas,  offered  to  buy  the  property 
with  the  grand  trees  upon  it.  Having  struck  the  bargain  and  paid 
the  purchase-money,  on  the  peasants'  own  terms,  he  offered  his  new 
possession  as  a  present  to  his  German  Fatherland,  on  condition  that 
it  should  become  inalienable  German  national  ground,  to  be  held  and 
taken  care  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  world's  art. — "  Times,"  Oct.  17. 

Daboecias  in  Hants. — When  I  mentioned  to  you  the  occurrence 
of  the  Irish  Heath  (Dabosoia  polifolia)  and  Erica  vagans,  near 
Bournemouth,  you  asked  for  further  details  respecting  them,  which  I 
now  give.  They  both  were  found  by  me  on  a  wild  moor  to  the  north 
of  that  town,  and  in  tolerable  abundance.     For  the  former,  only  two 


habitats  are  given  in  snchSbooks  as  I  can  refer  to;  the  latter  I  had 
met  with  only  on  the  Serpentine,  in  Cornwall ;  therefore,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  they  had  been  introduced,  and  further  search  gave  plants 
that  certainly  are  foreign  to  onr  isles.  It  is  right  to  mention  this, 
though  it  may  lessen  the  value  of  the  discovery ;  at  the  same  time, 
since  they  are  both  flourishing,  and  reproducing  without  aid  from  the 
hand  of  man,  may  they  not  fairly  be  considered  natives  in  that 
habitat  ?  Among  the  many  who  may  be  charmed  with  Bournemouth 
is  the  lover  of  wild  flowers  ;  he  may,  even  in  August,  gather  the 
prettiest  of  our  English  Heaths — Erica  ciliaris,  Gentiana  pueu. 
monanthe,  &c. — if  he  knows  whither  to  bend  his  steps. — M. 
MOGGEIDGE,  8,  Bina  Qardeiis,  South  Kensington, 

Bracsena  Qoldieana.  —  This  remarkable  plant  (prev'ouely 
announced  as  to  be  sent  out  next  year)  is  now  being  distributed. 
In  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  at  Chelsea,  so  rich  in  new  fine.foliaged  plants, 
it  occupies  a  foremost  place,  its  zebra-like  markings  making  it  not 
only  distinct  from  all  other  plants,  but  also  quite  separating  it  from  all 
the  numerous  and  varied  membersof  its  own  family  now  in  cultivation . 

Gift  of  a  Park  to  Lancaster. — Alderman  Williamson  haa 
written  to  the  Mayor  of  Lancaster,  intimating  that  if  the  Totvn 
Council  will  sell  him  absolutely  a  plot  of  Lancaster-moor,  about  forty 
acres  in  extent,  he  will  undertake  to  apply  a  sum  of  not  lesi  than 
£10,000,  besides  the  agreed  purchase-money,  to  converting  that 
portion  of  the  moor  into  a  public  park,  and  providing  a  fund  for  its 
maintenance  as  such  for  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people 
for  ever. 

Sedum  Sieboldi  in  Vases. — The  notice  of  these  as  grown  iu 
Prof.  Owen's  garden  (see  p.  320),  we  desire  to  supplement  by  a  few 
words  as  to  their  size  and  culture.  The  largest  plant  is  2  ft.  7  in.  in 
diameter,  and  has  286  flower-stems.  They  have  been  in  the  vases 
nine  years  without  change.  In  May,  or  during  very  dry  summer 
weather,  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  is  given.  As  a  foundation,  the 
vase  contains  2  in.  of  gravel-pebbles,  and  on  this  are  placed  7  in.  of 
mixed  stiff  loam  and  rotted  leaf-mould,  with  a  good  admixture  of 
silver  sand.  A  little  dried  Fern  is  put  loosely  over  the  plants  in 
winter,  though  this  is  probably  needless.  The  plants  are  now  in 
bloom,  and  form  the  most  elegant  vase  plants  we  have  noticed.  0  i 
the  level  ground  they  never  thrive  half  so  well  about  London. 

National  Rose  Society.— A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Adelphi  Terrace,  on  Thursday,  the  11th 
inst.,  and  was  attended  by  many  of  our  chief  Rosarians,  inoludiug 
Messrs.  Baker,  Exeter ;  Camm,  Monkton  Wyld  ;  Cant,  Colchestei- ; 
Cranston,  Hereford;  Captain  Christie;  G.Paul,  Cheshunt ;  W.  Pai!, 
Waltham  Cross;  Scott,  Bond  Street;  Turner,  Slough,  &o.  TheRfiv. 
Canon  Hole,  President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  chair,  and  tho 
accounts  of  the  Society  were  read  by  the  hon.  secretary,  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Dombrain.  It  was  decided,  after  a  long  discussion,  to  hold  the 
next  exhibition  of  the  Society  in  London,  on  the  last  "Thursday  in 
June,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  would  be  an  advantageous  site  for  the  show  ;  a  committee 
of  inquiry  was  appointed.  It  was  thought  to  be  desirable  to  hold,  if 
possible,  a  later  exhibition,  in  the  second  week  of  July,  inasmuch  as 
the  midland  and  northern  Eose  growers  would  bo  excluded  from  the 
show  in  June. 

On  Access  to  Public  Herbaria. — The  public,  to  a  large 
extent  (and  also,  we  fear,  some  paid  servants  of  the  State),  consider 
national  collections  of  dried  plants  as  preserved  only  for  the  select 
few.  These,  be  it  well  understood,  must  even  sometimes  belong  to 
the  "  clique  "  if  they  wish  to  work  with  comfort  and  for  any  length 
of  time  in  some  of  our  public  institutions.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
poorest  and  most  friendless  person,  who  desires  to  consult  our  national 
herbariums,  would  bear  in  mind  that  the  oflScials  in  such  are  tho 
servants  of  the  State,  and  that  their  duty  is  to  make  the  treasures  at 
their  disposal  convenient  and  accessible  to  all  who  defer  to  the 
necessary  rules.  In  connection  with  this  matter  we  may  reprint  the 
following  words  from  a  report  in  the  "  Times  "  of  the  Librarin,n 
Congress  recently  held  in  London : — "  On  '  Access  to  Librarians,'  Jit-. 
S.  S.  Green,  Librarian  to  the  Public  Library,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, observed  that  in  every  library  there  ought  to  be  a  cultured 
person  with  good  manners  who  could  meet  people  half  way ;  he 
should  be  not  merely  polite,  but  with  some  effusiveness  of  manner, 
and  should  go  forward  to  give  people  information.  In  a  public  pro- 
vincial library  such  a  man  would  make  the  collection  of  books  a 
university.  He  then  related  how  a  public  collection  of  books  given 
to  a  certain  town  in  America  was  rarely  consulted.  A  librarian  was 
appointed,  and  by  going  to  the  door  and  welcoming  the  people  as 
they  came  in,  &c.,  he  increased  the  numbers  from  7000  in  the  first 
year  to  10,000,  15,000,  and  27,000  in  the  fourth  year.  After  what 
he  had  said  about  the  qualifications  of  a  librarian,  he  felt  some 
delicacy  in  saying  that  he  was  the  man  appointed.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  He  admitted  that  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  disembarrass 
oneself  of  querists." 
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DISEASE-PROOF  POTATOES. 
Some  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  disease-proof 
Potato,  but  I  have  grown  tho  Red-skinned  Plourball  and  Late 
Rose  for  some  years,  and  hitherto  the  percentage  of  loss,  as 
regards  these  two  kinds,  has  been  so  small  that  they  may,  I 
think,  virtually  be  called  here  disease-proof,  so  far  as  the 
tubers  are  concerned  ;  but  the  disease  attacks  the  foliage  the 
same  as  other  kinds.  I  had  a  plot  of  Late  Rose  which,  in  a 
few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  had  lost  every 
vestige  of  green,  both  as  regards  stem  and  foliage,  and  yet, 
■when  the  crop  was  lifted,  there  were  virtually  no  diseased 
tubers ;  but,  unfortunately,  on  our  soil  the  two  kinds  I  have 
named  are  not  first  rate  in  quality.  They  improve,  however, 
by  keeping,  being  fairly  good  after  Christmas,  and  they  keep 
improving  in  quality  till  June.  Looking  at  the  Potato  crop  as 
a  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  take  a  very  hopeful  view  of  matters 
so  far  as  regards  the  future,  not  because  I  think  that  Salus  or 
any  other  remedy  will  either  prevent  or  cure  the  disease,  but 
solely  because  I  believe,  by  a  careful  selection  of  varieties  to 
suit  different  localities,  we  may  nullify  its  ravages.  As 
regards  my  own  case,  I  have  never  had  so  good  a  stock  of 
Potatoes  laid  up  in  capital  condition  from  the  same  quantity 
of  land  as  I  have  this  year,  although  the  disease  has  been  rife 
aud  much  destruction  has  ensued  all  around  us.  I  think  every 
grower  ought  to  try  a  few  experiments  for  himself,  both  as 
regards  the  most  suitable  kinds  to  grow  and  the  best  way  of 
growing  them.  It  is  better  to  give  up  cultivating  Potatoes 
altogether  than  to  plant,  year  after  year,  the  same  kinds  that 
have  always  failed.  There  are  two  operations  that  will  have 
an  influence  for  good  upon  next  year's  crop  and  which  may  be 
set  about  at  once  and  be  followed  up  as  time  permits.  These 
are,  firstly,  ridge  up  as  deeply  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  all 
land  intended  for  Potatoes  nexc  year,  leaving  as  much  surface 
exposed  as  possible ;  and,  secondly,  gather  up  everything  in 
the  way  of  wood  or  turf  ashes,  turf  parings,  soot,  old  plaster, 
sweepings  of  the  potting  shed,  and  anything  else  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  work  into  a  compost  with  which  to  cover  the  sets 
in  the  drills,  instead  of  the  highly-stimulating  and  sometimes 
rank  manures  that  are  frequently  used.  I  do  not  believe  in 
planting  in  poor  hungry  soil  without  manure  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  the  disease  nothing  to  feed  upon.  Such  a  course  I 
believe  to  bo  unnecessary,  and,  in  truth,  I  have  always  fouud 
a  badly  fed  vegetable  to  bo  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  beef  from 
a  lean,  half-starved  ox.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  better  to 
have  small  Potatoes  than  none  at  all,  but  I  am  convinced  no 
really  good  cultivator  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  comparative 
failure  that  such  an  admission  implies. 

As  regards  early  and  second  early  varieties,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  submit  to  their  loss  from  disease,  as,  by 
timely  lifting,  the  crop  might  certainly  be  saved.  An  important 
matter,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  finding  out  the  kinds  best 
adapted  for  each  particular  district  or  soil,  and  the  culture  and 
manures  that  are  most  suitable  for  them.  To  do  this  thoroughly 
there  must  be  a  general  "turning  over  of  new  leaves,"  starting 
afresh  on  new  lines,  and  although,  perhaps,  the  disease  may 
never  be  altogether  stamped  out,  yet  I  feel  sure  that  its  effects 
may  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  render  it  comparatively  harmless. 
I  have  noticed  of  late  years  a  tendency  in  field  culture  to  grow 
second  early  kinds  more  largely,  such  as  Early  Rose  and  Snow- 
flake,  and  this  no  doubt  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  and  if 
lifted  in  good  time  the  whole  crop  might  be  saved.  Probably 
the  market  salesmen  and  consumers  generally  are,  in  some 
measure,  responsible  for  this  clinging  to  old  kinds  of  Potatoes, 
and  so  things  go  on  year  after  year,  submitting  to  a  loss  of 
half  the  crop  rather  than  trying  anything  fresh.  It  perhaps 
really  affects  the  grower  less,  except  in  isolated  cases,  than  the 
consumer,  for  the  former  probably  receives  as  much  for  his  half 
crop  as  he  would  have  done  for  a  good  one,  in  consequence  of 
the  markets  being  higher.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  every 
Potato  grower  and  consumer  is  deeply  interested,  and  ought  to 
be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  all ;  for  to  go  on  year 
after  year  submitting  to  failure,  or  at  the  best  only  obtaining  a 
qualified  kind  of  success,  is  not  creditable  to  us. 

E.  Hobday, 


Salus  V.  the  Potato  Disease. — Daring  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  the  Dunbar  Regents  have  been  so  severely  smitten  by  disease 
here  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  grow  them  again ;  but  last 
spring,  just  about  planting  time,  I  so  far  altered  my  determination  as 
to  give  them  another  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  eSect 
Salus  would  have  upon  the  disease.  They  were  arranged  as  follows  : 
— In  plot  No.  1,  the  seed  tubers  were  dressed  with  Salus  at  planting, 
time,  and  it  was  also  dusted  a  little  on  the  soil  round  the  sets.  In 
plot  No.  2,  the  seed  was  dressed  as  in  No.  1,  and  the  whole  plot  wa3 
sprinkled  over  just  previous  to  earthing  the  Potatoes  up;  and,  just 
before  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  the  plants  were  syringed  all 
over  with  Salus  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  gallon, 
taking  care  to  well  wet  the  stems  and  foliage.  To  plot  No.  3  I  gave 
a  heavy  dressing  between  the  rows,  just  previous  to  earthing  up.  In 
each  plot  selected  for  experiment,  several  rows  were  left,  to  which  no 
Salus  was  applied,  for  comparison.  The  result  was  that  there  was 
no  perceptible  difference  between  any  of  the  plots,  all  being  as  badly 
diseased  as  the  rows  that  were  left  undressed.  In  taking  ap  the 
Potatoes,  it  was  remarked  that  the  land  where  the  heavy  dressing 
of  Salus  had  been  applied  appeared  damper  than  elsewhere.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  potash  or  salts  fostering  or  encouraging 
the  presence  of  moisture.  Although  Salus  is  never  likely  to  have 
much  effect  In  preventing  or  curing  the  Potato  disease,  it  may  perhaps, 
if  It  can  be  had  cheap  enough,  make  a  useful  top-dressing  for  many 
crops  on  light,  porous  soils,  and  insects  do  not  seem  to  like  it. — H., 
Ramsay  Aiiey. 

Coal  Ashes  ia  the  Garden. — It  has  been  long  known  that  coal 
ashes  have  the  effect  of  mellowing  heavy  soils,  particularly  clay.  A 
clay  may  thns  be  greatly  improved  in  texture.  It  has  been  held  that 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  coal  ashes  are  small  j  repeated  analyses 
have  shown  this.  Yet,  used  as  they  hive  been  in  gardens,  without 
other  manure,  the  effect  has  been  auoh  aa  to  lead  Irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  develop  In  some  way  a  considerable  amount  of 
fertility.  All  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  mechanical  improve- 
ment, aa  In  cases  where  this  is  not  lacking  the  effect  Is  still 
present,  and  apparently  undiminished,  it  not  sometimes  increased 
— In  this  case  acting  seemingly  as  wood  ashes  do,  requiring  other 
(organic)  fertility  to  aid,  if  full  results  would  be  obtained.  I  was 
surprised,  early  in  the  season,  on  seeing  unusually  fine  Tomatoes  and 
Beans,  to  learn  that  the  only  manure  used  for  them  was  coal  ashes, 
scattered  In  the  garden  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  This  was 
practised  for  several  years,  and  no  manure  other  than  this  had  been 
used.  My  own  experience  is  confirmatory,  but  I  find  that  the  effect 
is  not  immediate.  It  is  more  tardy  than  in  the  case  of  wood  ashes, 
whose  potash  and  soda  act  promptly.  I  would  recommend  that  coal 
ashes,  Instead  of  being  thrown  away,  be  used  In  gatdena,  removing 
the  coarser  parts ;  also  on  Potato  ground,  always  mixing  them  well 
with  the  soil,  and  as  early  as  the  ground  wlUadmit,  and  to  be  repeated 
yearly,  thus  giving  time  for  effect  upon  the  aoll.  I  find  the  best 
success  where  the  ashea  have  been  applied  for  several  years.  The 
second  year  is  sure  to  tell,  even  where  thrown  upon  the  ground  aud 
left  to  lie  there  undisturbed,  as  I  have  abundant  evidence.  But  the 
place  for  full  action  la  In  the  aoll.—"  Country  Gentleman." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Potato  Disease,  Lime,  and  Salas.— It  ia  said  that  if  Imd  be  either  dressed 
with  gas  or  common  lime  no  disease  will  appear.  I  limed  a  piece  of  land  this 
season,  planted  it  with  Potatoes,  and  afterwards  dressed  it  with  Salus ;  but  I 
have  lost  half  tho  crop  from  disease.— R.  Gilbbbi,  Biirghlei/. 

Tomato  Disease.— The  greater  part  o£,the  crop  of  Tomatoes,  grown  out-of- 
doors  here  and  at  several  places  in  this  neighbourhood,  has  tais  season  been 
destroyed  by  a  disease  similar  in  appearance  to  that  which  attaclis  the  Potato. 
Fortonately  I  had  pliittted  a  lot  on  the  bacls  wall  of  an  orchard  house,  which 
have  produced  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruits  entirely  free  from  disease.- 
H.  H.,  Denne  Fark,  Soraham. 

French  Beans  for  Forcing.— From  three  suooessions  of  Beans  which  I 
have,  I  manage  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply.  I  find  none  to  excel  Osborn's 
Early  Forcing  all  through  the  winter.  It  can  be  grown  in  7-in.  pots,  and  it 
wants  no  staking.  All  Bean  forcers  who  have  not  tried  this  variety,  which  ia 
a  good  cropper  and  well  flavoured,  should  lose  no  time  in  trymg  it.— S. 
GiLBEBT,  Bitrghley. 

Cacnmhsrs  in  Africa.— In  Zanzibar  Cucumbers  of  many  varieties  grow 
almost  wild  without  sowing.  The  people  declare  they  become  bitter  if  touched 
by  the  hand  in  selling.  The  Arabs  make  from  the  seeds  an  oil  of  most  delicate 
flavour  foi  superior  for  salads  to  the  best  Lacchese  oil.  I  have  asked  in  vain 
inLondonfor  "Cucumber  oil  "—the  vegetable  ia  probably  too  expensive  and 
the  seeds  too  small  to  be  thus  used.  About  Lagos,  however,  on  th3  slave  c:)ast, 
there  is  a  Cucumber  nearly  1  ft.  long  with  large  pips  which  could  be  sent 
northward.  I  commend  the  idea  to  those  who  are  fond  of  oil,— Cipr.  BtrBioir. 
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A  SMALL  GARDEN  NOT  SPOILED  BY  BEDS. 
In  large  gardens,  wise  people  sometimes  manage  to  get  a 
little  freedom  from  the  tormenting  beds  that  have  been  the 
nearly  worthless  stock-in-trade  of  the  landscape  gardener  for 
centuries;  small  ones  are  nearly  always  ruined  by  them. 
A  bed,  in  the  sense  of  a  body  of  well  prepared  soil,  is  essential, 
and  will  always  remain  so  in  gardens  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  beds  should  expose  their  ugly  forms.  The  best  prepara- 
tion needed  for  shrubs  or  flowers  may  be  hidden  beneath  the. 
foliage  it  supports  or  unsuspected  below  the  green  turf. 
When  men  come  generally  to  see  the  meaning  of  real  gar- 
dening, they  will  laugh  at  the  endless  weary  strainings  after 
patterns  in  beds.  They  will  not  admire  a  garden  that  is  laid 
out  as  men  used  to  design  wall-paper ;  now  better  things  are 
expected  even  of  wall-paper  designers.  These  few  remarks 
occur  to  US  in  connection  with  a  pretty  little  garden  we  passed 
the  other  day,  and  in  it  there  were  no  beds  at  all  in  the  central 
•and  important  parts.  Here  is  a  little  engraving  of  the  spot, 
with  its  varied  trees  and  choice  shrubs,  and  masses  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons against  the  house.  In  such  a  garden  one  may  have 
as  much  variety  of  flowers  as  may  be  desired,  and  one  of  the 
ways  of  best  attaining 
this  end  is  by  having 
groups  of  beds,  simple 
in  outline,  a  little  way 
from  the  central  scene. 
All  the  really  fine 
hardy  plants,  from 
Tritomas  to  Grasses 
and  Yuccas,  may  be 
planted  to  best  effect 
in  good  ground,  but 
not  in  formal  beds ; 
and  where  a  geome- 
trical series  of  beds 
is  desired,  they  cer- 
tainly will  also  be  best 
on  one  side  in  a  quiet 
nook,  and  not  in  the 
centre  of,  and  domina- 
ting, all. 


species  as  for  the  remarkable  Vanilla-like  fragrance  of  its  foliage. 
W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 


Hardiness     of 
Yucca  Treculeana. — 

In    the   last   number  o£ 

The  Garden  (see p. 343) 

your  correspondent  "0." 

sajs   tbat   "  Mr.  Heras- 

ley   need   not    have  the 

slightest  doubt  of    this 

plant  being  hardy."      I 

was    aware  that  it  may 

be  Been   in  some  of  the 

nurseries    around    Lon. 

don,    but    I    could   not 

accept  this  fact   as  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  hardiness,  because  I  did 

not  know  whether  it  had  stood  the  test  of  a  severe  winter  ;     but 

since  I  wrote  the  notice  of  this  fine  Yucca,  I  have  met  with  a  more 

explicit  record  of  its  hardiness.     It  is  to  the  effect  that  at  Angers,  in 

Prance,  it  ripens  seed  perfectly,  and  has  there  borne  18°  and  25°  of 

frost  without  injury.     Very  few  plants  will  bear  a  greater  amount  of 

cold  than  they  are  exposed  to  in  their  native  countries,  consequently 

I   felt  justified  in  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  hardiness  of 

Yucca  Treculeana. — W.  B,  Hemsley. 

liiatris  pycnostacliya. — Although  this  is  by  no  means  a  new 
plant,  it  is  still  sufficiently  rare  to  justify  a  brief  reference,  as  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  calling  attention  to  the  value  of  many 
other  species  of  this  genua  as  ornaments  of  the  mixed  .  border.  The 
L.  pycuostaohya  grows  in  favourable  soils  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high, 
with  a  stout,  erect,  simple  stem  thickly  set  with  linear.lanceolate 
leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  dense  and  thick  club-shaped  spike  of 
aower-heads  about  1  ft.  in  length.  The  flowers  are  rosy-pnrple, 
fewer  in  each  head  than  in  L.  soariosa,  L.  sqnarrosa,  and  some 
others,  but  more  effective  from  the  closeness  of  the  heads,  and  it  is 
said  to  suffer  less  from  drought  than  some  other  species,  and  than 
most  other  perennials.  The  root  is  a  roundish  corm  or  tuber,  in 
which  it  agrees  with  nearly  all  the  species  except  L.  odoratissima,  a 
plant  which  can  also  be  recommended  as  well  for  its  distinctness  as  a 


A  small  Gardon  not  spoiled  by  beds. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  ROSE.* 
In  the  following  paper  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  some  of 
those  essential  items  of  culture  most  calculated  to  insure  a 
fair  measure  of  success.  Although  the  Rose  possesses  charms 
which  enchant  the  senses  more  than  any  other  flower,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  void  of  some  desirable  qualities  found  in  other 
genera  of  less  pretensions,  that  is  to  say,  the  habit  of  the 
Rose  forbids  its  combination  with  other  plants  with  good 
effect;  even  in  such  gay  company  as  scarlet  Pelargoniums 
and  Calceolarias  it  neither  looks  dignified,  nor  heightens  the 
appearance  of  its  neighbours.  It  is  in  groups  alone  and  in  the 
Rose  garden  that  its  supreme  beauty  is  displayed  to  advantage. 
Propagation  by  Cuttings. 
With  many  others,  I  prefer  this  mode  of  propagation  for 
dwarf  plantations,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  pegged  down  near  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Plants  on  their  own  roots  can  be 
handled  with  more  freedom,   and   they   will   not  trouble  the 

cultivator  by  starting 
up  "  rogues,"  or  stock 
shoots,  as  budded 
plants  so  frequently 
do.  Roses  will  root 
freely  if  operated  upon 
in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October 
by  selecting  well-ma- 
tured growths.  Such 
growths  ought  to  be 
carefully  chosen,  with 
an  eye  to  preserving 
a  uniform  number  of 
growths  on  the  plant 
left,  while  those  de- 
tached ought  to  have 
a  small  portion  of  the 
previous  year's 
growth,  which  is 
known  in  the  profes- 
sion as  "  heel."  In 
forming  the  cuttings, 
the  operator  has  first 
to  cut  off  with  a  keen- 
edged  knife  a  portion 
of  this  old  wood  in- 
tended  to  form  a 
"heel,"  leaving  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch 
for  that  purpose.  The 
cuttings  are  then 
shortened  back  to  8 
in.  or  10  in.  by  taking  off  their  tops,  thus  making  them 
ready  for  insertion.  In  some  localities  cuttings  root 
readily  without  the  aid  of  protection,  if  planted  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wall  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  garden,  and  the 
weather  prove  favourable ;  but  under  all  circumstances  that 
process  is  assisted  by  a  covering  of  glass.  More  especially  is 
this  protection  essential  where  the  place  is  cold,  with  a 
damp,  adhesive  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  cuttings 
limited.  Seeing  the  risk  of  diminishing  the  number  is 
great  in  a  cold,  open  aspect,  it  is  preferable  to  form 
a  comfortable  bed  for  their  reception  under  a  glass  frame  or 
hand-glass.  The  bed  ought  to  be  9  in.  deep,  composed  of 
light,  fresh  loam,  river  sand,  and  leaf-mould,  the  last  ingre- 
dients in  equal  proportions,  while  the  loam  should  be  present  in 
greater  quantities.  Moderately  beat  the  bed  to  a  rather  firm 
consistency,  so  that  the  cuttings  are  held  secure  after  being 
inserted.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  lines  8  in.  apart,  and  2  in. 
between  the  plants,  inserting  them  so  that  three  eyes  are 
exposed  above  ground.  Carefully  tread  the  soil  firmly  around 
the  cuttings  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  leave  the  surface  trim 
and  neat,  after  which  give  a  moderate  watering  over  the  whole, 

*  Bead  at  a  meeting  o£  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  by  Mr.  A.  Kerr. 
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and  cover  with  the  glass  frame.  Ventilate  moderately  daily, 
and  shade  when  the  sun  shines  strongly,  but  not  otherwise. 
Nothing  further  need  be  said  regarding  the  attention  required, 
excepting  that  a  couple  of  mats  should  be  used  to  protect  them 
from  severe  frost,  but  on  no  consideration  should  they  be  kept 
covered  in  the  absence  of  frost.  With  such  encouaagement, 
most  of  the  cuttings  will  root,  but  Tea-scented  >nd  some  of 
the  Bourbon  varieties  are  rather  stubborn  in  that  process. 
However,^  give  them  time ;  .so  long  as  their  wood  retains 
freshness,  there  is  vitality  in  them.  Keep  the  soil  free 
from  weeds  and  Moss ;  the  latter  is  apt  to  accumulate 
when  left  undisturbed  by  the  hoe.  With  the  first  indication 
of  returning  spring,  allow  a  judicious  quantity  of  water  to  be 
supplied  by  means  of  a  pot  provided  with  a  rose.  Keep  the 
bed  moist  until  the  cuttings  have  assumed  the  character  of 
plants,  as  indicated  by  their  strength,  or  by  the  young  shoots 
beginning  to  push.  When  it  is  ascertained  by  their  growth 
that  they  are  properly  rooted,  lift  them  carefully,  and  plant 
them  at  wider  distances  ;  shade  from  the  sun,  and  keep  rather 
close  until  the  roots  have  retaken  to  the  soil,  when  shading 
must  be  discontinued,  and  air  admitted  more  freely.  Ulti- 
mately, the  sashes  should  be  altogether  removed. 

Propagation  by  Layers. 

This  is  a  very  successful  method  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
Roses,  and  may  be  effected  with  great  ease  with  plants  previously 
laid  to  the  gi-ound.  The  proper  time  to  layer  Roses  is  from  June 
to  the  middle  of  July,  but  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  have  it  per- 
formed early,  so  that  the  layers  get  rooted  before  autumn  is  far 
advanced,  else  they  will  continue  through  the  winter  in  the 
same  state  as  they  happen  to  be  in  the  autumn.  For  layering, 
first  have  the  bed  pointed  a  few  inches  deep  with  a  digging 
fork  ;  follow  this  up  by  sifting  an  inch  of  sharp  sand  over  the 
surface.  Next  stir  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  leaving  the  surface  level. 
Have  the  required  number  of  hooked  pegs,  and  likewise  a 
similar  quantity  of  short  stakes.  Proceed  then  by  selecting 
such  shoots  as  are  most  convenient,  choosing  those  which  are 
neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  but  which  show  a  good  bone 
of  ripe  wood,  yet  not  too  hard  ripe.  Bend  the  middle  of  the 
shoots  to  the  ground  with  both  extremities  inclining  upwards, 
then  make  an  incision  exactly  at  that  part  where  the  shoot 
touches  the  ground.  Direct  the  knife  upwards,  making  a  clean 
cut  up  the  centre  about  2  in.  long,  then  hollow  out  the  soil 
where  this  incision  is  intended  to  rest.  Again  bend  the  centre 
of  the  shoot,  and  cause  the  tongue  of  the  slit  thus  formed  to 
dip  into  the  soil.  Next  fix  it  in  position  securely  with  a  hooked 
peg,  supporting  the  upper  extremity  by  tying  it  to  a  stake, 
then  fill  up  the  hollow  made  for  the  reception  of  the  layer. 
Three  months  after  this  operation  most  of  those  shoots  ought 
to  be  rooted,  when  they  may  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plants,  and  potted  into  a  loamy  mixture,  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  a  cold  frame  for  the  succeeding  winter.  March  is 
perhaps  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  have  them  turned  out 
of  their  pots  and  transplanted  where  they  are  to  form  perma- 
nent plants. 

Propagation  by  Budding. 

This  operation  is  at  once  an  interesting  and  pleasing  recrea- 
tion, more  especially  to  the  amateur.  To  be  an  expert  budder 
requires  much  practice — not  that  any  material  difficulty  attends 
the  performance  of  it,  but  what  is  demanded  of  the  operator  is 
care  not  to  insert  the  knife  too  deeply  while  making  the  slit  in 
the  stock,  causing  damage  to  the  wood  and  the  thin  layer  of 
cambium,  whose  chief  functions  are  to  form  new  layers,  heal 
up  wounds,  and  form  a  union  with  the  adopted  bud  or  graft. 
This  important  formation  is  most  sensitive  to  exposure  to  sun 
or  wind,  which  causes  it  to  brown  and  form  a  thin  bark-like 
skin,  making  a  union  between  it  and  the  bud  an  impossibility. 
Being  furnished  with  the  required  materials,  commence  by 
cutting  back  all  the  leaves  of  the  shoot  that  is  to  furnish  buds, 
also  displace  the  spines  or  prickles  from  both  it  and  the  stock. 
Baving  now  determined  where  to  insert  your  bud,  make  an 
upright  cut  about  1.  in  long,  penetrating  the  inner  bark  and  no 
more.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  thisiucision  make  a  horizontal 
cut  ;  let  the  edge  of  the  knife-haft  be  carefully  introduced 
between  the  bark  and  wood,  entering  it  where  the  horizonta 


and  longitudinal  incisions  unite,  and  gently  raise  the  bark 
sliding  the  knife  along  at  the  same  time.  Let  the  opposide  side  of 
the  bark  incision  be  operated  upon  in  the  same  way.  Scooping 
out  a  sheath  of  bark  containing  a  bud  comes  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  ought  to  be  performed  by  a  single  cut  of  the 
knife,  inserting  the  knife  about  |  in.  below  the  bud,  guiding  it 
inwards  and  upwards  until  the  edge  is  opposite  the  bud,  when 
the  knife  must  take  an  outward  course,  sloping  the  cut  at  top 
into  a  similar  form  to  the  one  below  the  bud.  The  extraction 
of  the  wood  which  fills  the  sheath  of  bark  thus  formed  re- 
quires care  to  prevent  extracting  the  core  of  the  bud  along  with 
the  wood;  but,  to  lessen  this  danger,  cut  off  the  sheath  with  as 
thin  a  body  of  wood  in  it  as  possible,  allowing  sufiicient  margin 
of  bark  on  each  side  of  the  bud.  Remove  the  wood  out  of  the 
sheath  by  an  easy  twitch.  Having  inserted  the  point  of  the 
knife  between  the  bark  and  wood,  insert  the  bud  by  raising 
one  side  of  the  bark  by  means  of  the  knife-haft  and  the 
thumb,  placing  the  sheath  parallel  with  the  lengthened  cut, 
then  gently  put  in  the  sheath  until  the  bud  is  neatly  placed ; 
the  bark  on  the  opposite  side  should  be  treated  in  a  similar 
way.  The  bud  adjusted,  hold  it  in  position  with  the  thumb, 
draw  the  knife  through  the  horizontal  cut  in  the  stock,  cutting 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sheath  so  that  it  fits  exactly  the  cross 
cut  in  the  stock ;  wrap  up  the  bud  with  soft  matting,  being 
careful  to  cover  the  incision,  and  only  allow  the  bud  to  peep 
out.  I  shall  not  stay  to  inq\iire  regarding  the  difE^jrent 
"  stocks  "  recommended  by  various  authorities  whose  opinions 
are  divided.  Some  incline  to  prefer  the  Manetti,.but  the  great 
majority  are  disposed  to  favour  the  Dog  Rose,  which  I  con- 
sider, on  the  whole,  preferable  to  all  others  for  general  bud- 
ding. All  stocks  have  a  tendency  to  generate  stock-shoots 
more  or  less,  but  the  Manetti  especially,  and  its  excessive 
vigour  of  growth  is  objectionable.  If  restrained  by  having 
weak-growing  Roses  budded  on  it,  it  invariably  starts  stock- 
shoots,  which,  if  not  soon  discovered,  have  a.fatal  effect  upon 
the  Rose,  causing  it  to  dwindle  and  die.  Further,  it  takes  a 
practised  eye  to  distinguish  it  from  the  genuine  Rose-shoots 
when  forming  part  of  a  mass  of  growths.  The  proper  time  to 
collect  stocks  of  the  Dog  Rose  is  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It  is 
important  to  cut  away  all  useless  protuberances  on  the  roots, 
dressing  them  back  to  the  last  fibres  rather  than  allowing  them 
to  remain  and  produce  stock-shoots.  Plant  in  rows,  after  having 
previously  trenched  and  manured  the  ground  well.  Cow  manure 
in  a  moderately  fresh  condition  should  be  preferred  to  all  other 
home  manures,  and  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  too  much  of 
manure  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots  ;  rather  have  the 
body  of  it  near  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  roots  will  find 
sufiicient  food  for  their  immediate  wants  if  a  portion  of  this 
stimulant  be  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Plants  intended  to 
form  standards  may  at  once  be  cut  back  to  the  desired  height, 
while  those  required  for  dwarfs  must  be  cut  back  to  6  in. 
above  the  ground.  In  all  probability  the  standards  will  fur- 
nish many  growths  up  their  stems ;  these  should  all  be 
removed,  excepting  two  or  three  selected  for  budding  near 
the  upper  extremity.  Budding  ought  to  be  done  early  in  the 
summer,  when  it  is  found  that  the  bark  will  rise  freely,  and 
the  shoots  from  which  the  buds  are  taken  are  in  a  medium 
state  of  maturity.  A  sunless,  mild  day  is  perhaps  the  best  for 
this  operation.  Hot,  dry  weather  has  a  tendency  to  dry  the 
opening  on  the  stock  in  which  the  bud  is  deposited,  besides 
causing  the  sheath  to  shrink  unless  expertly  performed. 
About  a  month  after  budding,  when  union  has  been  efl:ected 
between  bud  and  stock,  have  the  wrappings  cut,  so  that  no 
interruption  may  be  made  to  the  swelling  of  the  stems.  All 
buds  still  dormant  must  continue  to  wear  their  wrappings 
until  a  union  has  been  accomplished.  In  February  following 
let  there  be  a  general  pruning  away  of  all  rank  growths  on 
the  stocks,  cutting  them  back  to  a  couple  of  eyes  above  the 
buds,  which  will  afford  great  assistance  to  them  in  their  first 
start,  and  will  further  materially  assist  the  buds  by  allowing 
them  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  food  offered  through  the 
reviving  action  of  the  roots,  while  at  the  same  time  an  over- 
copious  rush  of  sap  will  be  restrained  by  detaching  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  stocks,  whose  powerful  agency  proves 
more  than  enough  for  inactive  buds.  Ultimately  let  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  shoots  be  cut  off  above  the  buds  when  the 
latter  have  started  a  few  inches. 
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Soil  and  Situation. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  growers  that  a  strong,  stiff  loam 
is  the  most  suitable  for  successful  Rose  cultivation.  Such  a 
soil,  resting  on  a  well-drained  foundation,  the  Rose  perfectly 
luxuriates  in,  if  other  essential  wants  are  at  the  same  time 
supplied,  the  chief  requirement  being  a  genial  situation — that 
is,  a  sunny  opening,  if  possible,  sloping  gently  to  the  south, 
protected  from  winds  and  draughts  from  all  quarters — in  short, 
neither  windy  nor  shady,  neither  dry  above  nor  damp  below. 
A  proper  situation  is  of  more  importance  than  manures,  soil, 
or  anything  else  required.  To  prove  this  assertion,  I  may 
mention  what  I  have  been  a  witness  to  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  First,  the  old  favourite  Rose  Cloth  of  Gold  is  well 
known  to  be  difficult  to  flower  satisfactorily,  even  where  other 
tender  Roses  do  very  well.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  Cloth  of 
Gold  hiding  a  large  portion  of  a  south  wall  with  its  glorious 
massive  blossoms  in  a  garden  called  Clotfolach,  in  Strath  Tay ; 
such  a  sight  I  never  saw  before  or  since  produced  by  this 
noble  Rose.  The  soil  all  along  Strath  Tay  is  remarkably  light, 
.  consisting  of  rotten  rock  in  the  main,  showing  alluvial  deposit 
to  some  extent,  and  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  intermixed 
with  shining  mica.  Contrasting  with  the  inland  situation  of 
this  Strath,  and  very  much  in  its  climate,  I  shall  next  instance 
Sutherlandshire.  At  Golspie,  near  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  Rose 
prospers  amazingly.  Here,  with  the  sea  close  at  hand,  may 
be  found  the  most  splendid  examples  of"  our  popular  H.P.  and 
Teas  in  particular.  Every  nook  and  corner  about  Golspie  has 
its  Rose  blossoms  in  profusion.  One  plant  I  noted  in  particu- 
lar— a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  trained  on  a  house-front  measuring 
21  ft.  by  20  ft.,  a  space  completely  covered  by  well-trained 
growths,  which  were  one  mass  of  most  magnificent  blossoms 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  must  have  been  many  hundreds  of 
open  and  half-open  blossoms  on  it  when  I  saw  it.  In  the 
gardens  of  Dunrobin  the  Roses  were  almost  as  beautiful  as  the 
fountain  basins  of  Nymphaea  alba,  which  leave  their  impression 
on  the  memory  of  every  visitor  when  seen  in  flower.  The 
soil  in  this  district  is  of  a  comparatively  light  nature,  being 
much  mixed  up  with  sand  and  large  particles  of  grey 
granite. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground, 

Supposing  one  is  about  to  prepare  a  bed  or  border  for  Roses 
where  the  soil  happens  to  be  "  stiffish  loam,"  I  think  it  would  be 
bad  judgment  to  apply  as  manure  any  compound  of  an  adhesive 
description ;  for  such  soil  the  manure  ought  to  have  a  contrary 
tendency,  and  at  the  same  time  unite  the  necessary  stimulating 
element — such  substances  as  stable  manure,  sand,  leaf-mould, 
and  lime-rubbish  incorporated,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
months  before  using.  On  the  other  hand,  for  soil  naturally 
poor  and  light,  the  compound  may  be  composed  of  cow-manure, 
old  night-soil,  and  fresh  stiff  loam  containing  as  much  fibre  as 
possible.  These,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid  manure  laid  in  a 
heap  for  a  time,  make  splendid  material  for  Roses  when  grown 
on  light  ground.  In  any  soil  the  Rose  is  a  greedy  feeder,  and 
demands  annual  manuring.  In  making  a  Rose  garden,  it  the 
subsoil  be  at  all  stiff  and  retentive  of  water,  it  ought  first  to 
be  properly  drained,  conveying  the  water  to  some  distance  by 
a  main  drain.  Should  the  subsoil  be  sandy  and  gravelly,  and 
drainage  already  exist — unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  are 
springs  which  require  tobedrawn  off  artificially,  thus  preventing 
them  from  over-sopping  the  soil,  in  which  case  after  draining 
and  allowing  time  to  draw  off  the  superfluous  damp — the 
ground  may  be  well  trenched,  depositing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  a  good  store  of  prepared  compost,  besides  mixing  the 
overlying  body  of  soil  with  goodly  portions  of  the  same 
material ;  as  the  trenching  process  goes  on,  heap  the  surface 
into  deep  rough  ridges,  and  leave  it  in  that  state  all  the  winter, 
that  it  may  be  properly  pulverised  by  the  united  action  of 
frost,  wind,  and  rain.  Again,  in  March,  previous  to  planting, 
let  the  ground  be  partially  trenched,  after  a  top-dressing  of 
wood-ashes  or  burned  clay  should  it  be  adhesive.  Top-dress 
the  light  soil  with  the  compost  recommended  as  a  suitable 
manure  for  its  kind.  The  ground  is  now  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  plants.  Planting  may  be  proceeded  with  ;  and  as 
to  the  distance  to  place  one  plant  from  the  other  in  the  rows 
that  depends  much  upon  the  vigour  or  delicate  nature  of  the 
respective  kinds — some  require  16  in.  or  less  between,  others 


as  much  as  3  ft.     The  habit  of  the  plant  should  be  understood 
as  nearly  as  possible  before  its  situation  in  the  bed  is  fixed. 

Pruning'. 

I  believe  most  of  us  have  much  to  learn  as  regards  pruning 
Roses,  scarcely  a  dozen  kinds  are  alike  in  vigour  or  require  the 
same  amount  of  pruning.  Out  of  a  collection  some  are  im- 
proved by  close-pruning,  other  flourish  best  with  scarcely  any. 
The  rule  ought  to  be  to  cut  weak  growers  more  closelyback  than 
vigorous  ones ;  for  instance.  Tea  Roses,  Bourbons,  Chinese, 
and  Noisettes  all  suffer  by  too  close  pruning  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  improved  by  close 
pruning.  By  practice  alone  we  can  judge  how  best  to  use  the 
knife ;  however,  this  ought  at  all  times  to  be  conducted  with 
an  eye  to  the  regularity  of  form  and  the  natural  habit  of  the 
variety  acted  upon.  The  proper  time  to  prune  is  rather  a 
disputed  subject.  Some  prefer  the  autumn,  but  I  think  the 
majority — and  rightly,  too — advocate  spring  pruning.  In 
ordinary  seasons  I  consider  the  beginning  of  March  quite  soon 
enough,  and  indeed,  too  soon  in  such  a  season  as  the  last.  The 
Rose  suffers  much  by  late  spring  frosts,  and  even  the  blighting 
winds  of  early  spring  when  there  is  no  frost.  Further,  regarding 
late  pruning,  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  High- 
lands, I  had  in  charge  a  number  of  very  old,  large,  and  fine 
standard  Roses  growing  in  the  flower  garden.  Unfortunately, 
the  season  of  Roses  was  always  past  before  the  family  came 
there  to  reside.  These  standards  were  pruned  back  somewhat 
in  early  March  along  with  the  early  Roses,  and  all  commenced 
an  early  and  rapid  growth,  which  induced  me  to  experiment  a 
little.  With  the  object  of  having  these  standards  come  into 
bloom  in  the  middle  of  August,  instead  of  July,  I  had  them  all 
pruned  back  to  dormant  eyes  in  the  hard  wood  in  the  latter 
end  of  April.  For  some  time  afterwards  they  looked  very 
scrubby  besides  those  at  their  base  covered  with  promising 
shoots ;  but,  ultimately,  I  was  well  repaid  for  my  experiment, 
for  we  had  quantites  of  grand  Roses  in  August  and  September 
that  year  from  these  giant  standard  heads. 
Disbudding. 

This  is  most  important  if  pursued  systematically  both  as 
regards  blooms  and  wood-buds,  which  latter  in  no  small 
degree  obviates  the  removal  of  what  would  subsequently  form 
hurtful  growth.  Disbudding  ought  to  be  conducted  with  an 
eye  to  a  symmetrical  outline  in  the  plant,  thinning  out  all  that 
are  likely  to  prove  useless,  and  preventing  the  free  action  of 
air  and  light  throughout  the  body  of  the  tree,  which  is 
essential  to  health,  cleanliness,  and  proper  ripening  of  the 
wood.  Very  rank  growths  ought  to  be  removed  when  first 
discovered  amongst  others,  seeing  their  tendency  is  to  rob 
them  of  their  share  of  sap,  making  them  thin  and  weak,  if  not 
worthless,  besides  spoiling  the  order  and  regularity  of  the  plant. 
Pegging  down  the  shoots  of  dwarf  Roses,  more  especially 
when  growing  on  their  own  roots,  is  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  usual  mode  of  conducting  growth ;  this  I  experienced 
some  years  ago.  For  the  sake  of  experiment  I  had  a  large 
bed,  which  centred  a  portion  of  a  flower  garden,  planted  with 
sixty  of  our  most  popular  H.  P.'s  and  some  of  the  hardiest 
Tea  Roses.  This  bed  was  trenched  4  ft.  deep  early  in  March, 
and  highly  enriched  by  turf  and  stable  manure ;  indeed,  in 
a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  one  would  prepare  soil  for 
bench  potting.  The  Roses  were  then  and  there  planted  par- 
tially on  their  sides,  the  more  to  facilitate  the  layering  ;  very 
little  was  taken  from  the  length  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  a  mulching  of  short  horse  manure  was  spread  over 
the  bed,  and  the  shoots  were  pegged  down  over  the  dressing, 
distributing  the  growths  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  most 
regularity  over  the  bed.  In  all  respects  this  resulted  in  a 
perfect  success,  the  Roses  were  both  abundant  and  good ; 
indeed,  some  of  them  prize  winners,  and  the  bed  was  entirely 
covered  with  young  growth.  In  the  March  following  the 
required  shoots  were  layered,  and  what  were  not  wanted  were 
cut  clean  away  without  attempting  spurring  on  that  bed. 

Ineects  and  Mildew. 

These  are  very  destructive,  at  times  defying  all  our  efforts 
to  exterminate  them  without  sacrificing  the  plants  also.  Soap- 
suds form,  perhaps,  the  best  remedy  against  insects  and 
mildew.     I  have  found  a  constant  application  of  soft  soap  dis- 
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solved  in  water  (at  the  rate  of  a  piece  of  soap  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  to  a  3-gallon  can  of  water)  act  effectually,  and  prove 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  This  I  have  experi- 
enced with  pot  Roses  in  particular. 

In  monstrous  growths  in  Roses,  the  pistils  are  developed 
into  leaves  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  Rose  petals,  along 
with  imperfect  buds  of  Roses  clustered  into  a  confused  mass. 
The  stamens  invariably  retain  their  natural  character,  or  are 
transformed  into  flower-petals.  This  is  the  effect  or  result  of 
some  influence  difficult  to  understand,  which  it  should  be  our 
purpose  to  discover,  and,  if  possible,  prevent.  In  my  opinion, 
the  cause  of  such  monstrosities  is  attributable  to  the  roots 
being  placed  on  a  cold,  damp  bottom.  The  plant  is  excited 
into  growth  by  the  returning  heat  in  the  atmosphere  after  a 
lengthened  state  of  inactivity  ;  therefore  its  tendency  is  to  grow, 
the  absence  of  sufiicient  sunlight  and  heat  prevents  the 
perfect  elaboration  of  its  sap.  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman, 
Mr.  Scott,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  an  extensive  culti- 
vator of  the  Rose,  both  in  and  outdoors,  for  the  Philadelphia 
market  for  the  past  thirty  years,  that  he  never  once  saw  a 
green-centred  Rose  in  America  during  all  those  years  ;  and  he 
was  astonished,  on  visiting  this  country  this  summer,  to 
witness  so  many  existing  amongst  the  very  Roses  ho  has  been 
accustomed  to  grow  in  America.  One  thing  I  feel  convinced 
of — that  is,  although  America  is  subject  to  rigorous  frosts  and 
long  winters,  that  country  has  likewise  the  advantage  in  heat 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
Rose  will  be  to  ripen  root  and  branch  to  perfection  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  frost.  Further,  an  American  spring  is  very 
different  from  ours — no  periods  of  alternate  warmth  and  biting 
winds  and  rains.  Spring  opens  there  with  sharp  frosts  at 
night,  but  the  days  are  bright  and  warm,  and  thus  spring 
grows  into  summer  without  alternate  checks  to  vegetation. 

I  have  already  entered  at  some  length  into  the  mode  of 
striking  cuttings  from  ripe  shoots ;  let  us  note  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  cuttings  while  they  are  yet  green. 
These  are  in  a  more  active  state  of  growth,  and  when  properly 
handled  root  quickly,  but  they  must  be  put  into  bottom-heat, 
and  kept  rather  moist  at  the  root.  These  half-ripened  shoots 
are  prepared  for  insertion  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  Rose 
cuttings.  Pans  or  pots  should  be  used  to  root  them  in,  and 
the  soil  may  be  composed  of  tsvo  parts  light  loam,  two  parts 
sand,  and  one  part  leaf-mould,  not  too  much  reduced  by  a^e. 
The  cuttings  are  inserted  at  regular  distances  around  the  edge 
of  the  pots,  then  the  central  portion  is  filled  with  the  tallest  of 
the  cuttings.  After  pressing  the  soil  firmly  to  them,  the 
operation  is  completed  by  scattering  a  handful  of  sand  amongst 
the  cuttings.  Store  them  away  in  a  shaded  corner  in  a  cool 
house,  placing  a  bell-glass  over  each  pot,  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  air. 
Allow  them  to  continue  thus  situated  for  about  three  weeks, 
by  which  time  they  will  be  in  a  proper  state  to  be  put  into 
heat  to  root.  I  have  practised  another  method  with  fair  suc- 
cess. This  applies  to  prunings  taken  from  old  forced  Roses 
in  November.  These  prunings  were  treated  exactly  similar  to 
those  last  described;  but,  instead  of  being  put  under  glasses, 
they  were  shelved  in  an  intermediate-house  used  for  bulb 
forcing,  and  stood  facing  the  sun  until  the  succeeding  spring, 
when  that  aspect  became  too  hot  for  them,  and  necessitated 
their  removal  to  cooler  quarters.  A  number  of  these  cuttings 
bore  moderately  large  blossoms  in  the  latter  end  of  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  so  well  did  that  plan  succeed. 


Fungi  iu  Hotbeds.— It  is  said  that  the  prodaction  o£  fungi  in  hotbeds  may 
be  effectually  pres-ented  by  putting  a  layer  of  wood  ashes  about  two  fingers 
deep  between  the  manure  and  the  soil.  The  "  Allgemeine  Hopfen-Zeitang  "  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  this  method  has  never  been  known  to"  fail 
wherever  it  has  b:en  put  in  practice. 

Tamarinds;  a  Cantioa.— Dr.  Steele  recommends  for  a  summer  drink  to 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  Weso  Indiau  Tamarind.  Some  years  ago  I  did  so, 
and  my  wife  and  I  were  immediately  attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  of  poison! 
ing,  although  wo  had  only  sparingly  partaken  of  it.  A  few  days  after  I 
Bingularly  met  with  a  similar  receipt,  but  with  a  caution  that  the  stones  should 
first  be  removed,  as  they  are  poisonous.  I  hope  that  none  of  your  readers  may 
suffer  an  experience  similar  to  mine.—"  Dietetic  Rsformer." 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


THE  HOP  HORNBEAMS. 
The  Hop  Hornbeams  (Ostrya)  are  very  nearly  related  to  the 
true  Hornbeams  (Oarpinus).  There  are  but  two  species,  one 
South  European,  extending  into  Western  Asia,  the  other 
spread  over  North  America.  Both  are  extremely  ornamental 
deciduous  trees  worthy  of  much  more  extended  cultivation. 
The  unisexual  flowers  are  produced  in  separate  catkins  on  the 
same  plant,  and  develop  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves.  The 
male  catkins  are  long,  drooping,  made  up  of  a  number  of  small, 
simple  bracts,  at  the  base  of  each  of  which  are  inserted  about 
a  dozen  irregularly  united  stamens.  The  female  catkins  are 
short,  terminal,  with  small  deciduous  bracts  ;  each  flower  is 
enclosed  in  a  pair  of  thin  involucral  scales,  which  become 
enlarged  and  grow  together,  so  as  to  form  an  inflated  mem- 
branous covering  to  the  fruit.  These,  being  imbricated,  afford 
a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  cones  of  the  common  Hop 
— hence  the  name  Hop  Hornbeam.  The  pretty,  serrated  leaves 
are  shed  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  common  Elm. 


Hop  Hornbeam  (Ostrya  vulgaris). 

Some  confusion  seems  to  exist  respecting  the  differences 
between  the  European  and  the  American  species.  In  the 
"Treasury  of  Botany"  it  is  stated  that  the  latter  chiefly 
differs  in  having  upright  fruit  catkins,  while  the  figure  given 
by  Michaux  certainly  represents  it  with  pendulous  ones. 
Wildenow  and  others  describe  the  European  tree  as  having 
upright  catkins,  and  on  this  account  separate  it  from  the 
American,  which  has  drooping  catkins.  Asa  Gray  and  De 
Candolle  rely  much  for  specific  characters  on  the  number  of 
the  nerves  of  the  leaves.  Karl  Koch,  the  learned  author  of 
"  Dendrologie,"  does  not,  however,  attach  much  importance  to 
this  point.  It  is  certain  that  the  two  species  resemble  each 
other  very  closely,  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  mere  forms  of 
one.  The  common  Hop  Hornbeam  (Ostrya  vulgaris)  is 
represented  in  our  figure.  According  to  Loudon's  "Arboretum 
et  Pruticetum  Britannicum,"  the  old  tree  at  Kew  is  probably 
the  finest  iu  Britain  ;  the  measurements  given  in  the  work  just 
quoted  being — height,  66  ft. ;  spread  of  branches,  54  ft. ; 
diameter  of  trunk,  3  ft.  Both  this  and  the  next  species  are 
usually  propagated  in  this  country  by  grafting,  using  the 
common  Hornbeam  as  a  stock.      Philip  Miller  cautions  his 
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readers  against  buying  grafted  plants,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
are  short-lived,  but  the  Kew  specimen  does  not  bear  out  this 
assertion.  Although  the  tree  from  which  the  material 
for  our  illustration  was  obtained  does  not  fulfil  Wildenow's 
conditions  in  having  upright  catkins,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
identity.  The  leaves  are  3  in.  long  by  IJ  in.  broad,  and  on 
comparison  with  several  gathered  purposely  from  different 
specimens  of  the  American  species,  seem  to  lend  some  weight 
to  the  distinctive  characters  given  by  Asa  Gray  and  De 
Candolle,  in  all  cases  the  nerves  being  more  numerous  than  in 
O.  virginica.  The  Hop-like  female  catkins  are  from  1|  in.  to 
2  in.  in  length,  the  inflated  involucres  being  covered  with 
prurient  hairs.  A  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with  this 
tree  is  that  the  withered  male  catkins  often  remain  attached 
to  the  branches  for  months  after  all  trace  of  them  has  dis- 
appeared in  all  the  allied  genera.  This  species  is  quite  hardy 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of 
all  our  deciduous  trees.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country 
in  1724.  The  Virginian  Hop 
Hornbeam  (Ostrya  virginica)  is 
a  smaller  tree  than  the  preceding, 
sometimes  under  favourable  con- 
ditions attaining  a  height  of  40  ft. 
From  all  we  can  learn  it  hardly 
seems  to  be  so  hardy  as  its  Euro- 
pean congener,  which,  however,  it 
excels  in  its  rate  of  growth, 
although  is  is  a  very  slow  grower. 
It  was  first  cultivated  in  English 
gardens  in  1692.  In  the  Eastern 
United  States  it  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, growing  here  and  there 
in  moist  fertile  woods,  never  in 
such  numbers  as  to  occupy  tracts 
of  land,  however  small,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  trees.  Its 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and 
fine  -  grained,  and  is  used  for 
mallets,  wedges,  levers,  &c.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Iron  wood 
and  Lever  wood.  Gr. 


ttraotive  in  foliage,  the  underside  of  the  leaf  is  greenish-white, 
whence  the  name.  Hjpoleaoa  is  quite  hardy,  having  been  grown  a 
dozen  years  or  more  in  New  York  City  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg.  The 
bloom  appears  about  the  middle  of  June.  Specimens  of  the  flowers 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hogg  at  the  June  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society.  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Sons  are  in  exclusive  pos- 
session  of  a  considerable  stock  of  this  variety,  and  will  soon  offer  it 
for  sale.  They  have  other  new  and  valuable  Magnolias  from  Japan, 
obtained  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Hogg,  which  they  propose,  as 
soon  as  propagated  in  suflicient  quantities,  to  describe  and  offer  to 
the  trade.  All  Magnolias  are  bo  beautiful  and  valuable,  that  any  real 
addition  to  the  list  of  good  kinds  should  be  very  interesting  to  the 
horticultural  public. 


Pinus  Cembra.— In  a  recent 
article  on  this  Pine,  the  Arolla  or 
Swiss  Stone  Pine,  it  is  said  that 
when  old  it  assumes  the  tabular 
form  of  the  P.  Pinea,  or  true  Stone 
Pine.  This  is  not  so ;  of  many 
thousands  which  I  have  seen  in 
their  native  woods,  I  have  never 
found  one  which,  except  by  injury 
or  accident,  varied  from  the  closely 
conical  outline  characteristic  of  the 
species.  It  is  not  a  Pine  which 
should  be  planted  in  this  country 
for  ornament  ;  P.  monticola,  P. 
Strobus,  and  P.  excelsa  are  far  more 
beautiful  and  nearly  akin  to  it,  but 
from  its  extreme  hardiness  it  is  well 
suited  for  close   planting   on   high,    exposed   land 


Cryptomeria  elegans, 


Salmoxiceps. 


-A-  New  Late-flowering  Magnolia.— In  the  "  Gardeners' 
Monthly  for  July,  an  interesting  notice  was  given  of  Magnolia 
Halleana  and  Thurberi— oompariitively  new  varieties  that  were 
brought  from  Japan  fifteen  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hall.  The  hardiness  of 
these  Magnolias  is  unquestionable  and  unsurpassed,  having  been 
tested  these  many  years  in  the  various  nurseries  at  Flushing,  and  by 
hundreds  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  whom  they  have 
been  sold.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  so  valuable  a  variety  as 
Magnolia  Thurberi  can  bloom,  since  never  before,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  a  single  flower  appeared  in  America.  In  all  probability,  mature 
age  IS  necessary  in  this  case,  to  produce  wood  suitable  for  flowering. 
My  main  object,  however,  is  to  call  attention  to  another  variety,  or, 
perhaps,  species,  Magnolia  bypoleuca,  which  deserves  consideration, 
not  only  for  beauty,  bnt  extreme  rarity,  never  having  been  offered 
for  sale  in  America,  nor  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Earope.  The  merit  of 
this  variety  lies  chiefly  in  the  great  beauty  of  its  milk-white  flowers, 
which  resemble  these  of  conspicua,  and  possess  a  delicious  Banana- 
like odour,  surpassing  that  of  any  other  hardy  Magnolia.     Bright  and 


CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS. 
AiiONGrST  the  many  ornamental  Conifers  from  Japan,  this  is, 
without  exception,  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  a  free  grower  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion. The  colour  of  its  dense 
foliage  during  summer  is  pale- 
green,  changing  in  autumn  to  a 
purplish  tint,  and  in  winter  it 
iDecomes  a  bright  reddish-brown, 
particularly  so  when  planted  in 
light  soils  or  dry,  porous  sub- 
soils, and  in  airy,  sunny  situa- 
tions ;  but  in  heavy  soils  and 
damp,  sunless  positions,  it  does 
not  exhibit  its  brilliant  and 
lovely  colour  to  such  perfection. 
It  sustains  no  injury  from  the 
keenest  frosts  or  the  withering 
influence  of  prevailing  winds  ; 
and  a  deluge  of  rain  only  tends 
to  brighten  rather  than  tarnish 
its  colour.  When  young,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  make  duplicate 
leaders,  and  to  throw  out  strag- 
gling lateral  branches;  these 
should  be  pinched  back,  and, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  the 
leaders,  the  most  central  and 
best  formed  shoot  should  be  left, 
so  as  to  form  the  main  stem  ; 
it  is  also  inclined  to  produce 
suckers,  which  should,  of  course, 
be  cut  off  close  into  the  stem  at 
the  base,  and  if  the  collar  or  neck 
of  the  plants  be  kept  quite  clear 
of  branches  for  about  6  in.  or 
even  more  above  the  ground,  it 
will  be  an  advantage.  One  more 
good  quality  this  Cryptomeria 
possesses,  and  that  is,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  transplant,  for  under 
any  ordinary  treatment  it  rarely 
fails  to  growafterbeing  moved.  It 
is  said  to  reach  a  height  of  100  ft. 
in  Japan,  where  it  was  discovered 
in  1863  by  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  when 
judiciously  placed,  it  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  plants  of 
almost  any  other  colour,  and,  like  other  Conifers  of  a  decided 
outline,  in  which  lies  much  of  their  beauty,  it  must  have  an 
abundance  of  room  in  which  to  develop  its  natural  shape.  It 
may  be  added  that  it  is  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings. 


PRUNING    DECIDUOUS    SHRUBS. 

To  facilitate  matters  as  regards  pruning,  let  us  arrange  the  more 
common  ornamental  shrubs  in  four  groups,  naming  each  after  its 
most  conspicuous  member,  and  then  suggest  the  treatment  proper  for 
each.  1.  The  Diervilla  Group.  This  includes  the  Weigela  (properly 
Diervilla),  Deutzia  (single  and  double).  Hydrangea  nivea,  H. 
qnercifolia,  and  H.  radiata,  Kerria  (Japan  Globe-flower),  Phila- 
delphus  (Mock  Orange  or  Syringa),  Bibes  (the  ornamental  Cur. 
rants),  Spirsea  (the  shrubby  sorts),  Symphoricarpus  (Snowberry 
and  Indian  Currant).     All  of  this  group  bear  flower-buds  that  will 
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bloom  the  coming  summer,  on  wood  which  grew  the  previous  year ; 
hence  care  should  be  taken  to  prune  them  but  lightly,  and  for 
symmetry  only,  cutting  out  entirely  the  wood  that  has  already  borne 
flowers.  The  work  should  be  done  in  winter  or  early  spring.  If 
performed  after  flowering,  much  disfigurement  will  ensue  from  the 
growth  of  rampant  aide-shoots.  In  this  group  indiscriminate  shearing 
will  be  sore  to  remove  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  flower. buds.  2. 
The  Hibiscus  (often  called  Althaea)  group  includes  Berberis,  Calli- 
carpa  (French  Mulberry),  Colatea  (Bladder  Senna),  Cornus  (Dog- 
wood), Elseagnus  (Silver  Thorn),  Hippophoe  rhamnoides  (Sea  Buck- 
thorn),Hydrangea  paniculata,  Ligustrnm,  Salix.andTamarix  lonicera 
(Upright  Honeysuckle).  Shrubs  belonging  to  this  group  need  strong 
pruning  on  account  of  their  vigorous  nature.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
during  each  winter,  to  cut  back  the  growth  of  the  previous  year  to 
within  three  or  four  eyes  (or  buds)  of  the  old  wood,  always  paying 
due  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the  symmetry  of  the  plant. 
The  flowers  of  this  seascn  will  appear  on  wood  grown  at  the  time, 
and  will  be  much  larger  and  more  satisfactory  than  it  all  the  buds  had 
been  left  on.  3.  The  Amygdalus  (or  Flowering  Almond)  group  includes 
Cvtissus  (Broom),  Daphne  Cneornm,  Forsythia  (Golden  Bell),  Genista 
(Whin),  Jasminum,  Prunus  (Flowering  Peach  and  Plum).  Although 
these  shrubs,  like  those'of  the  Weigelagroup,  bear  flower.buds  on  shoots 
grown  during  the  previous  year,  they  require  a  diiferent  treatment. 
As  they  are  of  slow  growth,  it  is  better  to  remove  in  summer  all 
of  the  wood  that  has  just  dropped  its  flowers.  This  treatment, 
apparently  severe,  ensures  the  development  of  the  muat  perfect  and 
vigorous  wood  and  flower.buds  for  the  following  year.  Some  species, 
such  as  the  Flowering.  Almond  or  Plum,  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
disease,  unless  treated  in  the  manner  here  described.  Stronger 
members  of  the  group,  however,  may  require  slight  modification  of 
treatment.  4.  The  Syringa  (Lilac)  group  includes  Calycanthns, 
Caragana  (Pea  tree),  Clethra,  Coronilla  Emerus,  Pyrus  japonica. 
Daphne  Mezereum,  Euonymus  (Spindle  tree  or  Burning  bush),  Exo- 
ohorda  grandiflora.  Viburnum  (Arrow-wood  and  Snow-balls).  Care, 
ful  attention  to  all  points  here  indicated  should  be  given  by  all  who 
wish  their  shrubs  attractive  and  finely  developed.  No  pruning  what- 
ever is  bettor  than  indiscriminate  clipping ;  but  entire  neglect  will 
always  in  time  permit  an  irregular  growth  that  gives  a  slovenly 
appearance  to  the  grounds.  In  time  also  the  uncut  shrubs  become 
Cfowded  with  old  and  superfluous  branches,  bare  of  flowers,  and, 
finally,  not  only  do  they  lose  their  beat  charms,  but  they  prove  a 
posiiive  nuisance  on  account  of  their  untrimmed  condition.  Of 
course,  only  a  small  number  of  the  desirable  shrubs  are  here  enume- 
rated, but  any  intelligent  person,  by  watching  the  manner  of  growth 
of  a  shrub,  will  soon  see  to  which  group  it  belongs.  The  simple 
principle  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  pruning  is  to  assist  the 
plant  to  the  moat  perfect  and  natural  development.  If  curving  grace 
be  a  marked  trait,  the  knife  should  seek  to  prevent  all  angular 
growth  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  regular  upright  form  is  character, 
iatio,  symmetry  in  this  direction  should  receive  special  attention. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  education  and  not  coercion  should  be  our  aim. — 
Samuel  Paksons,  in  "Moore's  Bural." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 


SpiriBa  toineutosa  and  Thunbergi.— I  see  it  stated  in  .The  Gaedek  (see 
p.  319)  that  Spiresa  tomentosa  has  white  flowers,  I  enclose  a  small  piece  to 
show  you  t'^at  it  h?3  red  ones.  I  never  saw  a  white  variety  of  it.  I  also  en- 
close a  sprig  of  S,  Thunbergi,  which  I  omitted  in  my  list. — Gbobge  Gobdof. 

A  Wild  Cherry  Tree  in  Ireland.— Mr.  Balte,  in  the  "  Farmers'  Gazette," 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  a  fine  Cherry  tree,  at  Old  Gonna,  neai- 
Bray.  At  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  is  16  ft.  S  in. ; 
at  the  ground  surface  considerably  more,  owing  to  large,  irregular,  expansions 
and  excrescences.  At  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  it  branches  out,  and  here  the  girth  is 
19  ft.  Dr.  Moore — who  has  often  admired  its  huge  proportions  and  pic- 
turesque form — stated  that  in  all  his  wanderings  he  never  met  any  of  its  kind 
at  all  coming  up  to  the  proportions  of  Mr.  Riall's  patriarchal  Cherry  tree. 

Sycamore  Timber.— The  timber  of  the  Sycamore  tree  (Acer  pseudo- 
platanus)  is  extensively  employed  in  Lancashire  in  the  construction  of  the 
heavy  rollers  used  by  calendrers  and  cloth-finishers,  and  when  of  a  size  suit- 
able  tor  that  purpose,  13  in.  or  more  of  quarter  girth,  it  is  in  much  demand,  and 
realises  good  prices.  The  boles  of  four  moderate-size  trees,  containing  in  all 
200  cubic  ft.  of  timber,  averaging  20  in.  in  the  quarter  girth,  were  lately  sold 
on  the  Earl  of  Wilton's  estate,  of  Pilsworth,  near  Bury,  at  2s.  6d.  per  ft., 
reaUsing  the  handsome  sum  of  £25  for,  the  four  trees,  without  taking  into 
account  the  limbs  or  large  branches,  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bobbins,  &c.,  and  realize  a  paying  price  when  sold  for  that  purpose.— 
"  Journal  of  Forestry." 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS  RIVIBRI. 
Tuis  curious  plant  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  veraarkable 
groups  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  a  recent  introductiou 
from  the  Tropics,  and  is  rarely  ever  seen,  owing,  I  believe,  to 
.the  fact  that  it  is  considered  a  stove  plant,  and  as  such  not 
vrorth  growing ;  but  when  grown  as  a  hardy  plant,  its  value 


Amorphophallus  Rivieri  (flower). 

for  decorative  purposes  can  be  easily  seen.  It  can  be  grown 
in  or  out-of-dooi's  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  its  curious 
snake-like  stems  and  large.  Palm-like  foliage  rendering  it  a 
conspicuous  and  stately  object  either  in  beds,  on  the  rockwork, 
or  mixed  with  plants  of  a  kindred  character.  It  is  an  Aroid, 
producing  enormous  bulbs  which  throw  up  in  early  spring  a 


Amorphophallus   Rivieii. 

stout,  erect  stem  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  terminating  with 
a  curious  blood-red  spadis,  partially  enveloped  in  the  spathe, 
which  is  of  a  rose  colour  spotted  with  green.  After  it  has 
flowered,  the  leaf  (for  there  is  generally  only  one)  emerges 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  continues  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
rate  until  September,  when  if  strong  it  will  attain  a  height  of 
4  ft.,  and  about  the  same  size  in  diameter.  The  stem  and 
petioles  are  of  a  greenish-purple,  spotted  and  splashed  in  the 
most  fantastic  manner.    The  foliage  is  of  a  deep  green  colour 
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and  slightly  ribbed,  while  a  very  distinct  venation  adds  to  its 
beauty.  It  remains  in  flower  until  the  first  frost,  which  cuts 
it  down,  after  which  it  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place  and  protected  from  frost  until  the  second  week  in  April, 
when  it  should  be  planted  out.  If  the  bulb  be  in  vigorous 
health  it  will  flower  in  a  dry  state  without  being  potted,  but  it 
would  be  preferable  to  pot  it  in  dry  soil  until  the  roots  make 
their  appearance,  which  they  do  from  the  top  not  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb.  I  would  recommend  where  possible  the 
potting  of  the  bulbs  intended  for  outside  planting  in  February 
or  March ;  by  so  doing  the  plants  attain  a  greater  size  much 
earlier  than  when  planted  in  open  quarters.  Any  ordinary 
soil  will  do,  but  the  richer  the  soil  and  warmer  the  situation, 
the  better  will  be  the  development  of  the  plants.  A.  P. 


The  Sa£frou  Crocus  (Crocus  sativna)  flowers  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  not  in  early  spring  like  the  common  Croonsea  of  the 
garden.  '  The  leaves  also  do  not  appear  until  after  the  flowers  have 
faded.  The  corm  is  round  and  without  a  furrow,  the  leaves  are  7  in. 
or  8  in.  long,  very  much  narrower  than  those  of  Colchicum,  being 
linear,  and  traversed  by  a  white  midrib  like  thoae  of  the  spring 
Crocus.  Although  the  flower  is  very  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  that 
of  the  Colchicum,  it  ia  eaaily  distinguished  by  having  only  three 
stamens,  which  are  attached  to  the  outer  segmenta  of  the  perianth. 
There  is  only  one  style,  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  which  is  thread-like  and 
terminates  in  three  wedge-shaped  stigmas,  which  are  notched  at  the 
apex.  The  ovary,  which  must  be  looked  for  quite  at  the  base  of  the 
flower-tube,  is  inferior,  i.e.,  the  tube  of  the  perianth  does  not  easily 
separate  from  it  as  in  the  Colchicum.     Although  formerly  cultivated 


Stt&ron  Bulbs  attacked  by  Fungus, 

at  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  and  Hinton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  it  has 
not  been  grown  in  England  for  commercial  purposes  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  and  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  found  in  those  localities, 
but  is  apparently  very  rare  in  botanical  gardens,  for  we  have  not 
noticed  it  in  either  those  of  Kew,  Regent's  Park,  or  Chelsea.  This 
ia  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  flowers,  even  though  artificially 
fertilised,  hardly  ever  produce  seed,  a  circumstance  which  haa  been 
accounted  for  by  aupposing  the  plant  to  be  a  hybrid,  or  which  may 
be  due  to  long  years  of  cultivation  destroying  its  tendency  to  ripen 
seed.  Although  in  scarce  aeaaons  much  adulterated  with  the  stamens 
and  sometimes  with  a  coloured  mixture  of  honey  and  chalk,  we  have 
never  seen  either  shreds  of  beet,  SafBower,  or  Marigold  petals  mixed 
with  it ;  occasionally,  however,  fragments  of  the  perianth  may  be 
seen,  but  probably  these  have  only  been  accidentally  mixed  with  it ; 
the  stamens  are  undoubtedly  the  moat  frequent  admixture.  These, 
as  well  as  all  other  adulterations,  are  easily  detected  by  throwing  a 
little  of  the  Saffron  into  cold  water,  when  anything  that  differs  in 
character  from  the  tripartite  stigma  will  eaaily  be  recognised. — 
"  PharmaceuticalJournal."  [Field  mice  often  ifijure  Saffron  bulbs, 
which  alao  auffer  from  several  diseases.  Of  these,  one  is  a  kind  of 
fungus,  which,  when  it  does  not  abaolntely  destroy  the  bulbs,  greatly 
diminishes  their  produce.  Another  disease  is  a  spot  which  is  at  first 
red,  then  yellowish,  and  then  black,  which  penetrates  to  the  centre 
of  the  bulb,  and  destroys  it.  For  this  the  only  cure  is  cutting  it  out 
immediately  it  is  perceived.  There  is  still  another  disease  worse 
than  either  of  the  two  just  mentioned.  Of  this,  which  is  very  fatal, 
the  accompanying  woodcut  is  an  illustration.  It  consists  of  a  red- 
coloured  fungus,  which  spreads  in  every  direction,  and  soon  takes 
possession  of  the  whole  plantation.  It  makes  its  appearance  in 
spring,  and,  if  allowed  to  get  established,  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  abandon  the  infected  field,  and  to  plant  no  more  Saffron 
there  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years.] 


IS  LILIUM  OANDIDUM  AN  EVBRGEBENP 
In  "  F.  W.  B.'s  "  interesting  articles  on  "Lily  Bulbs,"  he 
remarked  (see  p.  134,  Feb.  17),  that  this  Lily  is  the  only  ever- 
green Lily  we  have.  To  this  I  ventured  to  object,  saying  (see 
p.  261,  March  31)  : — "  We  have  another  proof  of  the  continued 
vigour  of  the  new  bulb  in  L.  candidum.  In  the  autumn,  while 
the  old  stem  is  dying  down  and  perishing,  the  new  bulb  is 
pushing  up  above  ground  a  cluster  of  leaves,  which  continue 
fresh  and  green  during  the  winter.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
mistaken  idea  that  L.  candidum  is  evergreen  ;  it  is,  however, 
no  more  evergreen  than  any  other  Lily."  To  this  "  F.  W.  B." 
replied  (see  p.  268)  : — "  '  Dunedin,'  again,  asserts  that  L.  can- 
didum is  no  more  an  evergreen  than  any  other  species,  whereas 
the  reverse  of  this  is  a  well-known  fact  to  every  Lily  grower, 
seeing  that  the  plant  bears  green  leaves  nearly  all  the  year." 
Now,  as  "  F.  W.  B.'s  "  object,  as  well  as  every  Lily  grower's, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  I  presume,  the  same  as  mine,  namely,  a 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  to 
what  I  said  in  several  letters  at  that  time.  In  continuation  of 
my  experimental  researches,  I  lifted  several  clumps  of  the 
White  or  Candidum  Lily,  on  Saturday,  30th  June  last,  when  they 
were  in  full  bloom.  Among  the  bulbs  I  found  some  very 
interesting  specimens,  but  as  I  had  to  leave  home  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  I  placed  them  in  a 
basket  in  my  tool-house  for  further  examination.  I  may  here, 
however,  add,  that  when  I  lifted  them  on  June  30  I  found  that 
the  new  bulbs  were,  in  general,  somewhat  larger  thaa  an  extra- 
sized  duck's-egg,  and  that,  in  their  growth,  they  had  pushed 
open,  or  apart,  the  scales  of  the  old,  or  parent  bulbs,  which, 
were  then  beginning  to  show  signs  of  decay.  On  my  return 
home,  towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  I  opened  the  basket 
and  took  out  the  bulbs.  Amongst  them  I  found  one  which 
instantly  struck  me  as  being  a  more  than  ordinary  interesting 
specimen.  It  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  I  described  in 
my  paper  of  March  31  (see  p.  260),  and  which  I  called  "  twin 
bulbs,"  as  they  had  sprung  from  the  same  source,  that  is,  from 
one  and  the  same  parent  bulb.  Considering  that  these  twin- 
bulbs  had  been  taken  up  while  the  parent  bulb  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  that  they  had  been  out  of  the  ground  more  than 
six  weeks,  they  were  in  very  good  condition  ;  the  parent  bulb 
itself  had,  however,  much  decayed.  This  I  expected,  for  as 
the  parent  bulb  had  bloomed  once — all  that  Nature  requires — 
nothing  remained  for  it  but  to  decay  and  die. 

On  studying  the  appearance  of  this  particular  specimen,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  able  to  produce  a  proof,  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  "  F.  W.  B."  and  other  Lily  growers, 
that  L.  candidum  is  not  in  reality  an  evergreen.  I,  therefore, 
at  the  end  of  August,  put  this  specimen  into  the  ground  once 
more,  and,  in  about  a  fortnight  after,  I  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
two  separate  and  distinct  tufts  of  greeen  leaves  shooting  up 
above  the  ground.  Allowing  them  to  grow  for  another  fort- 
night, I  again  took  them  up,  and  now,  after  having  submitted 
them  for  the  inspection  of  a  few  Lily-growing  friends,  I  send 
them  to  you,  considering  that  The  Garden  has  readers  who 
may  be  glad  of  some  authoritative  information  on  the  subject. 
On  looking  at  what  I  have  sent,  you  will  see  that  the  green 
leaves  do  not  emanate  from  the  old,  or  parent  bulb  ;  in  fact, 
they  have  no  connection  with  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  spring 
from  the  two  new  bulbs,  which  had  no  existence,  even  in 
embryo,  twelve  months  before  the  parent  bulb  began  to  bloom. 
The  parent  bulb  itself,  with  its  roots,  has  been  for  some  time, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dead  or  dying — incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  single  green  leaf.  It  has  done  all  that  Nature 
destined  it  to  do — that  is,  it  has  bloomed  once,  like  other  Lily 
bulbs,  for,  as  I  reared  it,  I  know  that  it  never  bloomed  before. 
The  flower-stem  of  the  parent  bulb,  though  now  withered,  still 
stands  between  the  twin  bulbs,  and  the  remains  of  the  old 
scales  are  pushed  away  right  and  left,  as  if  they  were — and 
rightly,  too — -of  no  further  use.  The  fresh  roots  will  be  seen 
to  spring  from  the  new  bulbs ;  the  roots  of  the  old  bulb  are, 
like  the  scales,  either  dead  or  dying.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
"  seeing  that  the  plant  bears  green  leaves  nearly  all  the  year," 
we  see  the  very  reverse,  for  we  see  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  vitality  has  left  the  parent  bulbs  after  only  one  flowering 
season,  leaving  to  legitimate  successors — that  is,  the  new  bulbs 
which  spring  from  within  the  parent  bulbs — the  important 
function  of  yearly  reproducing,  with  liberal  culture,  larger 
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sucoessional  bulbs,  and,  consequently,  a  more  gorgeous  display 
of  their  lovely  and  stately  bloom. 

We  have  another  fallacy  to  contend  with,  and  that  is  what  is 
called  the  "  dormant "  season.  What  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
dormancy  is,  in  reality,  decay  and  death.  A  Lily  bulb  is  never 
dormant.  From  the  instant  the  seed-bud  is  generated  until  it 
has  bloomed,  its  growth  is  always  increasing,  more  and  more, 
according  to  circumstances.  This  is  easily  proved  by  taking 
up  bulbs  every  month,  winter  and  summer,  and  dissecting 
them.  When  the  old,  or  parent  bulb,  has  bloomed,  and  the 
foliage  is  beginning  to  wither,  vitality  has  ceased  to  operate, 
and  decay  has  taken  its  place.  The  new  bulb  has  now  received 
all  the  nourishment  the  parent  bulb  is  capable  of  supplying ; 
consequently,  this  is  the  best  time,  with  all  Lilies,  for  trans- 
planting the  new  bulbs.  October  is  said  to  be  the  best  month 
for  planting ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  consider  this  as  a  general 
rule.  The  White  Lily,  for  instance,  should  be  replanted  two 
months  before  this  time,  that  is,  before  the  green  tufts  of 
leaves  begin  to  appear  above  the  ground.  If  replanted  in 
October,  these  tufts  are  generally  6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  and  are 
therefore  apt  to  flag  and  die  down  ;  or,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
fade  away,  the  flowering  and  the  foliage  next  season  will  be 
weak  and  sickly,  lasting  but  a  very  short  time.  There  are  other 
Lilies  which,  if  we  desire  to  transplant  them  without  a  check, 
should  be  lifted  and  replanted  in  August  and  September  rather 
than  in  October.  It  is  wrong,  as  a  rule,  and  damaging  to  many 
Lily  bulbs,  to  wait  until  the  end  of  October  before  they  are 
taken  up,  to  wait  until  they  are,  erroneously,  called  ripe  or 
matured.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  Lilies  do  not  all  bloom 
at  the  same  time.  When  the  aboveground  parts  of  a  Lily  are 
fading  and  dying  down,  the  underground  parts,  that  is,  the  old 
bulb  and  its  roots,  are  also  fading  and  dying.  This  is  Nature's 
doings.  Care  nothing  for  the  old  roots,  for  they  have  done 
their  duty ;  but  take  great  care  of  the  young  roots  of  the  new 
bulb.  If  not  transplanted  as  soon  as  the  parent  bulb  has 
ceased  to  convey  nourishment  (and  this  is  known  by  the  above- 
ground  fading  of  the  plant)  the  3'oung  roots  will  multiply  and 
get  strong,  and  if  not  moved  before  this  time  a  serious  check 
must  be  the  result.  The  more  advanced  portion  of  the  roots 
will  decay  and  die,  and  time  will  be  required  to  produce  a  suc- 
cession, less  vigorous,  of  course,  and,  consequently,  very 
deteriorating  to  the  bloom  of  the  next  season.  Dunebin. 


Clematis  and  Canary  Creeper  Combined. — Iq  an  old. 
fasl.ioned  garden  in  the  country,  I  saw,  daring  the  past  summer,  one 
of  the  most  charming  combinations  of  climbing  plants  that  has  yet 
come  under  my  notice.  It  consiated  of  the  weil-knotvn  Clematis 
Jackmanni  and  Tropa3olam  canariense,  better  known  as  the  Canary 
Cr&sper.  In  the  garden  in  question  was  a  rustic  trellis,  which,  for 
some  years  past,  has  been  devoted  to  the  Clematis  here  mentioned, 
and  one  or  two  other  dark  blue  varieties,  and  this  season  seed  of  the 
Tropooolum  was  sown  at  the  foot  of  the  trellis.  The  Tropaeolum  was 
allowed  to  intermix  with  the  Clematis,  and  the  result  was  a  glorious 
display  of  the  richly  coloured  flowers  of  the  latter  set  in  a  ground, 
work  of  the  light  gresn  leafage  and  golden  flowers  of  the  former. 
In  the  same  garden  I  saw  this  Tropaeolum  most  effectively  employed 
in  the  embellishment  of  a  mixed  border.  At  a  distance  of  8  ft.  or  so 
apart,  rustic  trellises  were  formed  with  Pea  sticks  about  4  ft.  in 
height,  and  the  growth  was  allowed  to  run  naturally  over  the 
branches.  In  the  formation  of  these  trellises,  rather  stout  sticks 
were  used,  and  the  small  spray  cut  back,  so  that  the  growth  could 
be  held  up  firmly  and  present  some  degree  of  regularity.  About 
four  sticks  were  employed  in  the  formation  of  each  trellis,  and  they 
were  inserted  rather  closely  together,  the  tops  being  allowed  to 
spread  out  somewhat.  The  soil,  in  which  they  were  growing  was  in 
good  heart,  and  as  well-established  plants  that  had  been  raised  in 
frames  were  put  out  in  preference  to  sowing  the  seed,  the  trellisses 
were,  at  a  very  early  period,  covered  with  foliage  and  flowers,  the 
effect  of  which  was  exceedingly  good. — "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 


CoUomia  grandiflora  in  Germany.— It  appears  from  a  communicution 
made  to  the  Brandenburg  Society  of  Botanists,  that  Collomia  grandiflora,  a 
North  American  plant,  is  thoroughly  natnralised  and  exceedingly  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  Germany.  In  very  stony  places  it  grows  only  2  in.  to  6  in.  high, 
and  these  plants  bsar  exclaaively  cleistogamic  flowers— that  is,  small,  closed 
flowers  without  petals,  in  which  self-fertilization  mast  take  place.  Where  they 
are  stronger,  they  bear  both  small  closed  flowers  and  ordinary  open  ones 
or  only  the  latter.  ' 


FXi.A.TE      X:C!VI. 


FECBBBL'S    BEGONIA. 

(b.  prcebeli). 

Drawn  by  Mas.  DUPFIBLD. 

This  fine  and  distinct  species  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  was 
first  introduced  to  European  gardens  from  its  native  country, 
the  Eepublic  of  Ecuador,  about  the  year  1872-3  by  M.  Otto 
Froebel,  of  the  Newmunster  Nurseries,  Zurich,  to  whom  tubers 
were  sent  by  the  well-known  collector,  M.  Eoezl.  It  was 
named  B.  Froebeli,  in  compliment  to  the  introducer,  by  Prof. 
Decandolle,  of  Paris,  to  whom  the  plant  was  submitted  imme- 
diately on  its  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  It  has 
been  described  and  advertised  as  a  rival  to  the  Scarlet  Pelai'- 
gonium  for  summer  bedding  purposes,  but  this  it  can  never  in 
any  sense  be,  as  its  natural  period  for  commencing  to  start 
into  growth  is  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October,  and  it  commences  to  open  its  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms 
about  the  middle  of  the  latter  month.  It  will,  however,  be 
found  to  brighten  the  conservatory  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  three  following  dull  winter  months,  when,  owing  to  the 


Begonia  Frrebeli. 

great  scarcity  of  other  brilliantly-coloured  flowers,  it  is  likely 
to  prove  a  most  acceptable  and  valuable  acquisition.  The 
foliage  of  this  plant  varies  considerably  in  the  case  of  different 
specimens,  some  being  covered  with  purplish,  velvety  hiars, 
and  resembling  the  foliage  of  a  Gesnera,  while  others  have 
leaves  of  a  much  lighter  shade  of  green,  and  almost 
devoid  of  hairs.  There  is  also  considerable  variation  in  the 
depth  of  shade  of  the  scarlet  of  the  blooms,  some  being  of  a 
clear,  intense  scarlet  throughout  the  entire  flower,  while  others 
are  a  much  lighter  shade,  sometimes  amounting  to  almost  a 
whitish  appearance  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower.  This 
plant  produces  seeds  very  freely,  and  the  seed  seems  to  germi- 
nate easily,  the  sesdlings  blooming  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  their  existence,  a  great  additional  merit  as  regards  this 
plant.  As  companions  to  this  variety  should  also  be  grown, 
for  the  decoration  of  the  winter  conservatory,  the  two  other 
specific  varieties  of  late-blooming  Begonias,  also  introduced  by 
M.  Froebel,  and  named  respectively  B.  octopetala  and  B.  octo- 
petala  rosea,  the  latter  of  which  seems,  as  yet,  to  be  rather 
scarce  in  our  gardens,  but  which  I  hope  to  bloom  a  little  later 
on  in  the  season.  It  is  an  extremely  vigorous  grower,  with 
large  and  handsome  foliage  with  woolly  stems,  and  marked 
with  purple,  somewhat  like  the  leaves  of  the  Podophyllum 
Emodi;  the  green  ground  colour  of  the  leaf  is  also  of  a  much 
deeper  shade  than  in   the  ordinary  B.  octopetala.     I  do  not 
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think  the  proper  treatment  of  this  plant  is  yet  by  any  means 
perfectly  understood,  as  where  really  well  bloomed,  with 
twenty  or  more  flowers  on  a  spike,  as  described  by  "  J.  T.  P." 
(see  p.  425,  Vol.  S.  of  The  Garden),  it  must  be  a  really  orna- 
mental and  beautiful  plant,  and  all  the  more  valuable  on  account 
of  the  late  season  at  which  it  blooms.  W.  E.  G. 

Our  plate  was  prepared  from  a  plant  furnished  by  Mrs.  Dixon, 
of  the  Amhurst  Nursery,  Hackney. 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN, 


DIRC/BA  RBFULGBNS  ANOMALA.. 
We  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  botanical  rleacription  of  the  species 
from  which  our  figure  represents  an  interesting  deviation.  DircEei 
refnlgens  was  mentionefi  in  Van  Houtte's  catalogues  for  1875-6,  but 
this  year  it  is  not  included.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  Brazil.  The 
genus  was  separated  from  Gesnera  by  Decaisne,  and  founded  on 
account  of  the  greatly-developed  upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  which 
partially  cIosps  the  entrance  to  the  flower.  There  are  but  few  species, 
perhaps  only  four  besides  D.  refulgens.  All,  though  very  well  worth 
a  place  in  any  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  are  very  rarely  met  with  in 
gardens.  We  are,  however,  largely  indebted  to  the  natural  Order 
Gesneracese,  Achimenes,  Gesnera,  Gloxinia,  and  Slreptocarpua  being 
among   the   more   familiar   genera.     Our  present  plant  has  a  stout. 


Dircasa  refulgens  anomala, 

hairy  stem,  from  1  ft.  to  1-^  ft.  high,  with  roundish  leaves  of  great 
substance,  borne  on  short  thick  petioles.  The  bright  scarlet  flowers 
are  freely  produced  on  vigorous  specimens,  and  are  extremely  hand- 
some and  showy.  The  deviation  from  the  type  consists  in  the 
regularity  and  position  of  one  or  more  of  the  flowers,  as  in  our 
drawing,  where  the  central  one  is  perfectly  erect  and  exhibits  nothing 
of  the  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  corolla  which  distinguishes  its 
normal  state.  These  queer  flowers  perfect  seed  freely,  and  if  the 
seedlings  raised  from  them  possess  the  peculiarity  of  the  parent, 
possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  the  merits  of  the  plant  for  themselves.  Any  light,  rich  soil 
will  suit  it,  and  cuttings  are  easily  struck  in  heat  under  a  glass.  It 
may  also  be  propagated  by  the  tubers,  which  must  be  kept  dry  during 
the  season  of  rest.  Any  one  who  can  manage  a  Gesnera  can  also 
grow  this.  We  may  remark  that  anomalous  flowers  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  allied  genera. 


Seedling  Gloxinias. — I  find  these  to  be  invaluable  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  flowering  stove  plants  in  a  good  many  places 
are  scarce.  From  seed  sown  early  in  March  we  have  sixty  or  seventy 
plants  in  5.in,  pots,,  with  from  six  to  twelve  beautitully-coloured 


blooms  on  each,  and  several  more  showing,  which  will  keep  up  a  dis- 
play of  flower  well  into  November.  I  also  find  them  very  useful  in 
little  vases  for  table  decoration  when  low  plants  are  required.  Few 
flowering  plants  look  so  well  under  candle-light  as  Gloxinias  when  in 
good  leafage  and  flower. — W.  W.,  Eaglehurst. 


PROPAGATING  LAPAGBRIAS. 
These  are  generally  propagated  by  means  of  layers,  but  the  demand 
for  the  white  variety,  which  is  still  sold  at  high  prices,  has  induced 
raisers  to  try  more  expeditious  plans  of  propagation ;  and  we  saw 
lately  some  600  plants  of  it  that  had  been  raised  from  eyes ;  layering 
is,  however,  perhaps  the  safest  plan.  The  shoots  of  the  previous 
season  are  simply  bent  down  around  the  parent  plant,  and  pegged 
on  a  bed  of  peat  and  sand  and  covered  over,  leaving  the  point  of  the 
layer  above  the  soil.  Roots  are  formed  at  the  joints,  and  several 
plants  sometimes  spring  from  the  same  shoot,  springing  up  like  Vine 
eyes ;  but  the  points  of  the  shoots  usually  make  the  strongest  plants. 
The  plants  of  the  white  kind  which  we  saw  had,  however,  been 
propagated  rather  differently,  for  the  ripened  shoots  of  last  year's 
growth  had  been  entirely  severed  from  the  parent  plant,  and  pegged 
firmly  their  whole  length  on  a  thin  bed  of  peat  and  sand,  and 
covered  over  with  silver  sand  about  half. an. inch  deep,  the  leaf  at 
each  joint  being  kept  for  the  most  part  above  the  surface,  so  that 
all  that  one  saw  of  the  shoot  when  the  work  was  finished  was  just  a 
row  of  leaf  points  sticking  up  above  the  sand.  This  was  done  early 
in  the  season,  and  a  short  time  ago  the  young  plants  from  the  shoots 
so  laid  amounted  to  hundreds,  the  value  of  which  represented  a  large 
sum.  We  noticed,  however,  that  every  eye  had  not  produced  a 
plant,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  important  in  adopting  this  plan 
to  select  well-ripened  shoots  with  good  foliage,  as  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  each  bud  depend  upon  the  leaf.  Another  plan,  which 
we  have  been  assured  is  equally,  if  not  more  successful,  is  to  cut  off 
the  best  ripened  shoots,  and  coil  and  peg  them  on  peat  in  a  shallow 
pan,  covering  the  shoots  over  with  sand  also  as  described  above,  and 
placing  them  in  bottom-heat,  keeping  them  continually  moist  till 
they  throw  shoots  and  begin  to  root,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
cooler  quarters.  This,  it  will  be  seen  is  simply  a  modification  of  the 
plan  of  striking  Vines  from  eyes ;  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  it 
does  not  insure  the  breaking  of  all  the  eyes  along  each  shoot,  and  it 
seems  almost  worth  while  to  cut  the  eyes  up  singly  like  Vine  eyes, 
with  a  leaf  to  each,  and  plant  them  la  the  same  way,  so  as  to  Insure 
a  plant  from  any  bud.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  if  the  burled 
shoots  strike  at  the  joints  and  produce  plants,  that  single  eyes  would 
strike  also ;  but,  of  course,  the  propagator  would  need  to  be  more 
particular  In  securing  a  good  leaf  to  each  bud.  We  find  that  the 
Lapageria,  when  established,  grows  and  flowers  best  lu  good  loam 
and  sand,  with  a  little  peat  added  to  It ;  but  it  la  not  particular-,  for 
it  is  an  extraordinary  rooter.  It  It  has  room  and  light  and  a  cool  house. 
When  the  Lapageria  is  propagated  by  seed^a  plan  not  to  be  recom. 
mended,  except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  new  and  better  varie. 
ties — the  seed  shoild  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  pan  of  fine  soil, 
covered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  kept  moist. 
When  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  light  situation,  it  seeds  pretty  freely, 
but  the  earliest  flowers  should  be  selected  for  seed,  in  order  that 
the  fruit  may  be  matured  during  the  best  season  of  the  year.  The 
natural  flowering  season  of  the  plant  is  autumn  and  winter,  but  the 
flowers  are  produced  plentifully  in  spring  also,  when  fertUization  ia 
most  likely  to  be  successful.  J.  S. 


Hypericum  patulum. — The  St.  John's- wort  which  I  mentioned 
as  having  seen  at  the  Comely  Bank  Nurseries,  and  which  I  mistook 
for  H.  patulum,  proves  to  be,  as  far  as  Mr.  Fraser  can  make  out,  H. 
oblongifolium.  Moreover,  it  la  not  a  tall  buah  5  ft.  high,  as  I  thought. 
The  mistake  occurred  from  the  fact  that  a  bush  of  the  "  Duke  of 
Argyll's  Tea  tree  "  was  growing  out  of  the  clump  of  St.  John's-wcrt, 
which  is  not  more  than  2  ft.  high.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  species, 
equally  so  with  and  closely  resembling  H.  patulum,  which  I  have 
since  seen^in  flower  at  the  Lawson  Company's  Nurseries.  Hypericum 
nepalense,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  article  on  St.  John's-worta 
speaks  somewhat  disparagingly,  makes  an  exceedingly  choice  wall 
shrub,  with  delicate  foliage  and  pretty  flowers. — Salhoniceps, 


Jasminnm  Sambac— I  have  a  plant  of  this  covering  about  8  ft.  square  o£ 
the  roof  of  a  stove,  and  it  ia  now  literally  covered  with  its  orange-like  buds 
and  flowers,  which  fill  the  place  with  fragrance.  Where  button-hole  and  other 
bouquets  are  in  request,  this  Jasmine  will  be  found  most  useful.— W.  W., 
Eaglehurst, 
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THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINBS. 
Insects. — Where  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  similar  contrivances, 
as  must,  for  tlie  most  part,  be  the  case  when  they  are  under  glass, 
continuous  war  must  be  waged  against  insects;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  where  they  are  allowed  to  become  seriously  infested 
with  such  parasites,  it  is  impossible  that  their  cultivation  can  be 
carried  out  with  either  pleasure  or  profit.  The  labour  entailed  in  the 
destruction  of  insect  pests  is  often  such  as  to  involve  a  considerable 
percentage  of  that  which  is  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plants 
collectively.  This  is  a  matter  that  I  have  of  ten  found  great  difficulty 
in  sufficiently  impressing  upon  amateurs  in  their  first  attempts  at  gar- 
dening; sowing,  cutting,  striking,  potting,  watering,  and  training 
are  operations  the  necessity  for  which  is  easily  understood  ;  but  the 
continual  close  observation  and  incessant  crusade  against  insect 
marauders,  indispensable  to  success,  ia  such  that  none  but  those  who 
have  had  considerable  experience  can  fully  realise.  There  is  no 
season  of  the  year  wherein  it  is  so  essential  to  make  a  successful 
onslaught  upon  the  whole  species  of  insects  that  infest  plants  as  the 
present,  when  their  slower  increase,  consequent  upon  the  lower  tern, 
perature  and  the  lessened  vitality  which  they  possess  through  the 
doruiant  period  now  commenced,  renders  them  more  easy  of  deatrno. 
tion.  In  addition  to  this,  most  plants,  having  made  and  solidified 
tbeir  season's  growth,  are  in  a  condition  to  bear  without  injury  the 
applications  neceasai-y  to  kill  the  insects  with  which  they  may  be 
infested.  This  particularly  applies  to  mealy  bug  and  the  different 
varieties  of  scale  insects.  Camellias,  more  than  most  plants,  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  latter,  including  both  the  white  and 
browu  species,  and  to  the  presence  of  these  may  frequently  be  attri. 
buted  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  amateurs'  Camellias  are  often 
seen.  Of  the  two,  the  white  scale  is  much  the  most  injurious,  as  well  as 
the  most  difficult  to  cope  with,  where  it  is  allowed  to  establish  itself. 
In  such  cases  it  often  causes  the  partially-developed  blooms  to  drop, 
and  injures  the  terminal  wood-buds  to  such  an  extent  that  they  fall 
out,  engendering  a  debilitated  state  of  the  plants,  which  is  often 
attributed  to  some  other  cause.  It  adheres  so  closely  to  all  parts  on 
which  it  gets  a  footing  that  it  ia  not  easily  removed.  An  ordinary 
tooth-brush,  somewhat  softened  by  use,  is  one  of  the  best  implements 
for  the  purpose,  but  in  ita  uae  too  much  force  must  not  be  employed, 
otherwise  both  buds  and  leaves  will  be  injured  thereby,  althouch 
they  may  not  show  it  for  some  days  or  weeks  afterwards.  To  carry 
the  work  out  satisfactorily,  it  ia  necessary  to  get  into  every  crevice 
and  inequality  in  the  bark,  as  it  is  in  these  the  scale  partially  conceals 
itself.  After  being  removed  by  a  careful  use  of  the  brush,  the 
whole  of  the  wood  and  leaves  should  be  well  washed  with  a  sponge 
and  soapy  water,  which  will  free  the  plants  from  any  of  the  small 
fry  that  may  have  escaped  brushing,  and  will  leave  the  foliage  in  a 
clean,  glossy  condition  ;  it  the  plants  be  seriously  affected,  not  so 
much  as  a  single  inch  of  the  wood  or  leaves  should  be  left  unexamined. 
Brown  scale  ia  not  nearly  so  injurious,  and  for  its  removal  a  sponge 
and  soapy  water  will  usually  be  found  sufficient ;  should  thripa  or 
their  eggs  exist,  they  will  also  at  the  aame  time  be  got  rid  of.  Where 
hard.wooded  planta  are  affected  with  white  scale,  it  often  happens 
that  some  of  them  are  unable  to  bear  dressing  with  a  solution  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  insects  without  seriously  injuring  the  foliage.  In 
the  case  of  Cytiaua,  Habrothamnua,  Jasmines,  Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides.  Plumbago  capensis,  Boronias,  and  similar  free-growin"* 
subjects  that  are  badly  affected,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  out  them 
back  a  considerable  distance  into  the  hard  wood  and  then  immerse  them 
as  far  as  possible  in  a  strong  solution  of  insecticide ;  I  have  found 
Stevensoi.'s  "  Abyssinian  Mixture  "  to  be  the  most  effectual,  and  to 
do  the  leaat  injury  to  the  plants;  but  the  application  must  be  repeated 
several  times,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two.  Stove  plants,  upon 
which  that  most  troublesome  of  all  insects.  Mealy  Bug,  exists  can  be 
more  effectually  dealt  with  now  than  at  any  other  season,  as  their 
young  shoots  and  leaves  will  be  getting  fully  matured.  Many 
troubled  with  this  insect  imagine  that,  when  once  it  gets  a  footing  it 
cannot  be  thoroughly  eradicated  ;  but  that  ia  not  the  case  where 
sufficient  perseverance  is  bestowed.  No  half  measures  will,  however 
suffice ;  on  the  contrary,  every  plant  in  a  collection  upon  which  it 
will  live  must  have  their  heads  either  steeped  in  a  vessel  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  enough  of  the  dressing  to  admit  of  their  complete 
immersion,  or  be  laid  down  on  their  sides  and  washed  with  the 
syringe,  turning  them  round  repeatedly,  so  that  the  whole  surface  of 
both  bark  and  leaves,  from  the  extreme  points  down  to  the  collars  of 
the  plants,  is  reached.  The  application,  too,  should  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  or  so  long  as  the  slightest  trace  of  either  the  insects  or 
their  eggs  can  be  detected.  The  "  Abyssinian  Mixture  "  will  effec- 
tually  destroy  Mealy  Bug,  and  it  also  possesses  the  advantage  that 
if  it  gets  into  the  soil  and  reaches  the  roots  it  will  not  do  the  least 
harm  to  even  those  of  the  most  tender  plants. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. — So  long  as  there  is  not  frost 
sufficient  to  destroy  bedding  plants  it  is  well  not  to  disturb  them,  for, 
although  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  them  to  be  very  gay  with 
flowers,  still  whilst  they  have  a  fresh  green  appearance  they  look 
better  than  the  bare  soil,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  beds  are  filled 
with  small  shrubs.  If  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses 
are  to  be  planted,  the  summer  occupants  should,  in  that  case,  be 
cleared  off  to  make  way  for  them  ;  the  ground  should  also  be  well 
dug  over,  especially  where  it  is  of  a  retentive  character,  as,  when 
well  stirred  to  a  modersite  depth,  it  admits  of  the  water  percolating 
more  freely  through  it  than  it  otherwise  would  do.  Soil  of  this 
nature  will  be  improved  by  giving  it  a  liberal  dressing  of  road 
scrapings,  and,  still  better,  pit  or  river  sand  mixed  with  some  decom. 
posed  vegetable  mould.  This  will  also  be  of  benefit  to  the  bulbs, 
which  should  be  at  once  planted ;  for  keeping  them  out  of  the  ground 
after  they  should  be  started  into  growth  has  a  weakening  influence 
on  them.  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  have  a  fine  appearance  planted 
somewhat  thinly  (say  single  bulbs  1  ft.  or  so  apart)  on  outside 
corners  of  lawns,  where  it  would  not  be  unsightly  to  leave  the  Grass 
unmown  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring  until  the  leaves  of  the  bulbs  had 
ripened.  In  no  position  do  these  early  spring  flowers  look  so  well  as 
when  they  are  arranged  in  this  way ;  Daffodils  and  other  Narcissi 
may  also  be  similarly  treated  with  advantage.  If  preference  be 
given  to  planting  any  or  all  of  the  above  more  closely  together,  say  a 
dozen  roots  in  a  patch  with  more  Grass  space  intervening,  this  can 
easily  be  done,  but  it  would  involve  a  little  extra  labour  in  mowing 
and  the  use  of  the  shears  if  the  Grass  be  kept  out  without  interfering 
with  the  leaves  of  the  bulbs  until  they  are  ready  tor  removal. 

Frames. — Pentstemons,  Snapdragons,  Phloxes,  and  all  plants  of  a 
similar  character  struck  from  cuttings  put  in  early  in  the  autumn 
should  be  occasionally  gone  over,  and  any  which  have  failed  to  root 
and  are  decayed  should  be  taken  out,  otherwise  they  will  affect  the 
others ;  give  them  plenty  of  air  by  drawing  the  lights  off  in  the  day 
time  during  mild  weather;  but,  as  these  newly  struck  plants  have 
yet  comparatively  little  root,  it  is  not  well  to  allow  them  to  get 
frozen ;  they  must  not,  however,  be  subjected  to  any  treatment  likely 
to  induce  a  soft,  tender  condition,  or  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
getting  them  safely  through  the  winter. 

Muslirooms. — For  these  more  manure  should  now  be  prepared. 
An  opinion  often  entertained  by  those  who  have  not  had  much  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  is,  that  the  saving  of  manure 
for  Mushroom  growing  necessitates  a  great  amount  of  care  in  select- 
ing nothing  but  droppings,  and  keeping  them  so  as  not  to  allow  a 
drop  of  rain  to  reach  them ;  this, however,  is  unnecessary,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  manure  tor  Mushrooms  is  all  the  better  for  not 
being  subjected  to  drenchirg  rains,  and  if  it  contains  an  excess  of 
loug  littery  material  it  is  not  so  suitable  ;  but  a  slight  wetting,  or  a 
moderate  mixture  of  short  litter  does  no  harm ;  neither  is  it  by  any 
means  necessary  to  use  manure  exclusively,  for  as  good  crops  of 
Mushrooms  are  frequently  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  say  one. halt 
manure  to  one-half  ordinary  loam  or  road  scrapings  as  from  manure 
alone ;  when  a  mixture  of  this  sort  is  used  it  is  necessary  that  the 
material  added  to  the  manure  be  used  in  a  sufflcienty  dry  state,as  if  too 
wet  it  would  prevent  the  manure  from  attaining  a  sufficient  degree  of 
warmth  to  start  the  spawn  ;  consequently  where  amateurs  are  not  in 
a  position  to  obtain  horse-droppings  alone  in  large  enough  quantities 
without  incurring  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  they  need  not,  on 
that  account,  be  deterred  from  attempting  the  growth  of  Mushrooms. 
A  mixture  of  this  sort  is  not  liable  to  overheat  so  as  to  injure  the 
spawn  in  the  way  that  manure  alone  will,  and  therefore  may  be  made 
up  into  a  bed  without  so  much  turning  and  preparation  as  are  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  manure.  Beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  Mush, 
rooms  should  not  be  disheartened  through  failing  in  the  first  instance, 
as  even  with  the  most  experienced  growers  they  are  more  uncertain 
than  most  crops.  Their  growth  involves  little  cost  except  the  labour 
in  preparing  the  material  and  making  up  the  beds,  as  the  manure 
and  whatever  else  is  used  is  available  afterwards  for  all  purposes  for 
which  manure  is  needed. 
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EXTRACTS     FROM     MY    DIARY. 

By  W.  G,  PRAGNELL. 

October  22. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Getting  a  few  Hyaeiutlig 
into  gentle  lieat.  Putting  a  good  covering  of  leaves  and  long  litter  on 
early  Vine  border.  Pruning  Vines  in  second  early  Vinery  and  stripping 
off  all  loose  bark.  Covering  up  Endive  and  Lettaces  to  blanch.  Clearing 
off  late  Peas,  and  storing  away  the  best  of  the  sticks  for  another  season. 

Oct.  23. — Potting  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes  that  had  been  previously 
started  in  gentle  bottom-heat.  Laying  down  new  turf  where  required, 
and  taking  up  old  where  uulevel  and  relaying  it.    Cutting  back  large 
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deciduous  trees  where  overhanging  each  other,  and  lightening  the  heads, 
where  too  heavy,  to  prevent  v?ind  from  breaking  them.  Turning  manure 
for  Mushrooms,  and  gathering  in  the  last  o£  the  Apples  and  Pears. 

Oct.  24. — ^Washing  glass  and  paint  in  second  early  Vinery  with  soft 
soap  and  hot  water,  and  painting  the  Vines  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur, 
soft  soap,  and  Tobacoo-water,  to  which  a  little  clay  has  been  added  to 
thicken  it.  Looking  over  the  fruit-room  and  arranging  it  for  the  winter. 
Roping  Onions,  cutting  shreds,  pointing  nails,  and  making  labels  and 
pegs  when  the  weather  is  wet. 

Oct.  25. — Potting  clumps  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  forcing.  Dividing  some  old  Lobelia  plants,  and  putting  them 
in  small  pots.  Earthing  up  French  Beans.  Spawning  Mushroom  bed 
and  moulding  it  over.  Getting  up  a  little  Chicory  and  Dandelion  ready 
for  forcing  in  pots.  Rolling  down  firmly  all  gravel  walks  that  have  been 
broken  up  or  newly  made. 

Oct.  28. — Sowing  French  Beans  in  pots.  Getting  up  Dahlias  and 
placing  them  in  open  sheds  to  dry.  Clearing  off  dead  plants  from  flower 
borders,  and  planting  them  with  spring  flowers,  viz.,  Red  and  Yellow 
Wallflowers,  Silenes,  Red  and  White  Daisies,  Myosotis,  Iberis,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  Panaies,  and  Nemophilas.  Earthing  up  Celery  when  the  soil  is 
dry  and  iu  workable  condition.  Clearing  ofl'  Lettuce  and  Endive  that  are 
gone  too  far  for  use. 

Oct.  27. — Potting  off  cuttings  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior  Tomato. 
Pilling  frames  as  they  become  empty  with  Lettuce  and  Endive.  Getting 
bulbs  planted,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Tulips,  Snowdrops, 
&c.  Cuttmg  back  shrubs  iu  new  plantations  where  growing  too  closely 
together,  and,  where  planted  too  thickly,  removing  them  and  filling  up  gaps 
elsewhere  with  them.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pines,  Grapes,  Pears, 
Apples,  and  Nuts. 


Fseonia  Browni. — One  of  the  moat  strikingly  handsome  plants, 
growing  in  California  in  a  wild  state,  is  this  Pseony.  I  saw  it  for  the 
first  time  this  spring,  and  was  immediately  struck  with  its  great 
beauty,  and  have  no  doubt  that  when  brought  into  market  it  will  be 
found  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  novelties.  Pseonia  Browni  is,  like 
all  other  Pteonies,  a  perennial,  the  top  dying  down  in  winter,  and  new 
shoots  coming  up  from  the  root  every  spring.  It  grows  about  1  ft. 
high.  The  petals,  which  are  very  thick,  are  from  five  to  ten  in 
number,  and  they  vary  in  size;  in  colour  they  are  a  dark  red,  the 
centre  of  each  petal  being  almost  black,  the  edges  shading  off  to  a 
clearer  red.  The  sepals  are  about  the  same  size  as  the  petals,  and 
vary  in  colour  from  a  pure  green  to  a  bronze  green.  The  flowers  are 
from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  always  found  drooping  down- 
wards.  Pseonia  Browni,  though  spreading  over  a  great  range  of 
station  and  climate,  is  never  met  with  in  large  numbers ;  a  dozen, 
perhaps,  will  be  found  together,  and  then  you  might  go  for  fifty 
miles  and  not  find  another.  That  it  will  do  well  in  any  locality  is 
evident  from  how  it  grows  wild,  being  found  on  the  hot  plains  of  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego,  and  also  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow 
on  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  It  shws  no  preference  for  wet  or  dry  soil, 
blooming  equally  well  in  both. — "  Gardeners'  Monthly." 


THE     LIBRARY. 

KBTTNER'S  BOOK  OF  THE  TABLE.* 
The  author  of  this  book  might  very  well  have  added  to  the  three 
adjectives  which  he  has  employed  upon  the  title  page,  to  describe  its 
general  scope,  a  number  of  others,  such  as  witty,  [humorous,  poetical, 
etymological,  archaeological,  and,  above  all,  delightful,  for  it  can  lay 
claim  to  the  whole  of  these  epithets,  particularly  to  the  last.  To 
ourselves  and  our  readers  this  latest  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
gastronomy  should  be  especially  interesting,  seeing  that  fruit  and 
vegetables  receive  a  large  share  of  the  author's  attention,  a  virtue 
Vfhich  is  exceedingly  rare  in  writers  on  the  subject.  The  very  first 
paragraph  of  the  book  is  a  gentle  remonstrance  against  the  needless 
multiplication  of  names  in  cookery,  different  authors  describing 
ordinary  mixed  vegetable  soup  under  nine  or  ten  different  names, 
such  as  Julienne,  Printanier,  Jardiniere,  &c.,  the  ingredients  for  each 
being  precisely  the  same,  or  at  any  rate  differing  only  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  alphabetical,  the  cross-references 
being  as  numerous  as  the  convenience  of  the  reader  can  require.  The 
article  on  the  Apple  is  an  excellent  one,  and  is  evidently  from  the 
pen  of  a  true  Apple  lover.  The  remarks  on  the  necessity  for 
flavouring  the  cooked  Apple  with  spices,  butter,  cream.  Apricots, 
Quinces,  Cinnamon,  the  zest  (not  the  peel)  of  the  Orange  and 
Lemon,  brown  sugar,  &c.,  ought  to  be  reprinted  and  distributed  as  a 

*  "  Kettner'B  Book  of  the  T  ' '  i :  a  Manual  of  Cookery— Practical,  Theoretical, 
HiBtonoal."    London  i  Dn.au  &  Oo.    1877. 


tract  amongst  those  conservative  housewives  who  think  that  a  couple 
of  Cloves  and  a  thick  slice  or  two  of  Lemon-peel  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

In  treating  of  Asparagus,  the  author  makes  some  capital  remarks, 
in  which  we  most  heartily  concur,  on  the  absurd  native  custom  of 
using  cooked  vegetables  not  as  dishes  per  se,  but  simply  as  adjuncts 
to  meat  or  fish,  except  in  the  case  of  Asparagus  and  Artichokes. 
The  author  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  exception  is  not  due  to  a 
pure  admiration  of  the  vegetables,  but  to  the  circumstance  that 
having  to  be  eaten  with  the  fingers,  it  is  necessary  to  put  down  the 
knife  and  fork  in  order  to  seize  the  vegetables.  This  may  be  very 
true  as  far  as  Asparagus  and  Artichokes  go,  but  the  real  reason  why 
Peasand  Potatoes  are  never  eaten  alone  in  England  is  because  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  simply  boiled,  and  not  made  into  dishes  properly  so- 
called.  Our  author  speaks  of  Dill  soup"  as  having  been  such  a 
favourite  dish  with  William  the  Conqueror  that  he  created  his  cook, 
Tezelin,  who  invented  it.  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Addington.  Most 
people,  we  fancy,  have  only  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Anethum 
graveolens  in  the  form  of  that  favourite  infantine  carminative.  Dill- 
water.  The  article  on  Faggots  is  also  good.  The  author  does  not 
refer  to  those  fearful  and  wonderful  but  savoury  combinations  of 
minced  entrails  which  are  sold  by  thousands  every  night  in  Clare 
Market,  Whitechapel,  and  other  poor  neighbourhoods,  but  to  those 
nosegays  of  different  herbs  known  to  the  French  as  hoitquets.  The 
poorest  French  woman,  when  buying  the  vegetables  for  her  croiite  a« 
pot,  or  for  the  ordinary  pot  au  feu,  always  bargains  for  her  faggot  to 
be  thrown  in.  The  Belleville  greengrocer  who  would  neglect  to 
supply  his  customers  with  a  iouquet  gratis  would  soon  find  himself 
left  desolate  J  it  is,  in  fact,  like  the  milkman's  "  tilly  "  in  England, 
and  costs  the  giver  just  about  as  much.  Faggots  are  of  various 
kinds ;  the  ordinary  French  bouquet  consists  of  a  little  bunch  of 
Parsley  tied  up  with  a  few  spring  Onions  ;  to  the  bouquet  garni  a  Bay 
leaf  and  a  sprig  of  Thyme  are  added.  These  two  are  pretty  well 
known  in  England,  but  the  Eavigote  Faggot  is  a  comparative 
stranger.  It  consists  of  equal  portions  of  Tarragon,  Chervil,  Burnet, 
and  Chives ;  minced  it  forms  an  excellent  garnish  for  salads  of  all 
kinds.  Some  of  the  faggots  are  minced  and  fried,  and  consist  of 
Carrots,  Onions,  Shallots,  Bay  leaves.  Thyme,  Mushrooms,  Truffles, 
Garlic,  fat  bacon,  and  ham  in  various  proportions,  and  are  greatly 
used  for  flavouring  soups  and  sauces.  We  are  obliged  merely 
to  glance  at  the  excellent  instructions  for  frying,  which  apply 
equally  to  vegetables  and  meat.  Throwing  meat  or  vegetables  into  a 
frying-pan  containing  a  thin  layer  of  melted  fat,  and  heating  them 
till  some  are  burnt  and  others  are  grease-soaked  is  not  frying;  the 
frying.kettle  ought  to  contain  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  fat  to  allow  the 
thing  to  be  fried  to  be  completely  immersed  in  it.  What  are  called 
"  fried  Potatoes"  in  England  are  cold  Potatoes  from  yesterday's  dinner 
(one  half  sliced  and  the  other  crumbled)  heated  in  a  greasy  frying, 
pan  until  they  are  partly  browned.  By  this  means  they  become 
sodden  with  half-burnt  fat,  whereas  by  plunging  the  raw  slices  into 
boiling  fat  or  oil  they  become  covered  with  a  crisp,  golden  armour, 
which  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  smallest  particle  of  greasy 
matter.  Under  Horseradish  there  are  two  excellent  receipts  for 
Horseradish  sauce.  By  the  way,  when  will  English  cooks  learn  to 
give  us  grated  Horseradish  instead  of  the  stringy  scrapings  and 
shavings  which  are  generally  served  up  with  our  national  dish  ?  We 
cordially  join  with  the  author  in  lamenting  the  almost  total  disap- 
pearance of  that  delicious  and  wholesome  condiment  Laver,  but  must 
express  our  surprise  that  he  should  dismiss  such  important  subjects  as 
Mushrooms  and  Onions  in  so  few  words.  Under  the  heading  Pimpernel 
we  receive  the  salutary  warning  that  Pimpernel  is  not  the  English 
for  the  French  word  PimprejieHe  any  more  than  Primrose  is  the 
English  for  Primerose.  The  French  Pimprenelle  is  the  garden  or 
salad  Burnet  (Poterium  Sanguisorba),  a  harmless  pot-herb,  while  the 
English  Pimpernel  is  the  poisonous  Anagallis  arvensis.  Under  Pump, 
kins,  Lady  Hanover's  appreciative  account  of  these  useful  and 
ornamental  vegetables  is  quoted,  but  unluckily  no  receipts  are  given 
for  their  preparation.  Lady  Llanover  tells  us  that  the  only  civilized 
people  in  England,  from  the  Pumpkin-eating  point  of  view,  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Gower,  in  South  Wales,  whose 
cottage  ceilings  resemble  those  of  the  farmhouses  of  the  Abruzzi 
and  Campagna  iu  their  wealth  of  Pumpkins  stored  for  winter  use. 
In  the  article  on  Purees  a  striking  contrast  is  drawn  between  French 
%iurie  cle  pommes  or  epinards  and  the  lumpy  mashed  Potatoes  and 
stringy  Spinach  which  we  get  in  England. 

The  article  on  Salad  is  an  essay  extending  over  a  dozen  pages. 
The  description  of  the  pains  the  author  took  to  procure  a  properly 
mixed  salad  at  a  first-rate  Piccadilly  dining-room,  such  a  salad  iu 
fact  as  would  be  brought  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course  at  any  20-sous  . 
Paris  gargote,  is  very  amusing.  He  asked  for  a  salad.  The  waiter 
brought  a  wet  Lettuce  cut  in  halves  on  a  Sat  plate,  half-floating 
in  its  own  water;   he  next  produced  an  aunnlated  bott1«i  fall  of 
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the  abominable  compound  called  "  ealad  mixture."  It  was  hinted 
that  this  horrible  concoction  wa3  not  required,  whereupon  it  wag 
whisked  away  by  the  offended  waiter,  who  evidently  thought  his 
customer  was  going  to  eat  his  Lettuce  with  salt  like  the  Turks.  He 
n  xt  asked  for  oil  and  vinegar  and  a  salad  bowl,  but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  establishment.  It  was  explained  to  the 
waiter  that  a  salad  could  not  be  mixed  on  a  flat  plate,  whereupon  he 
bi'ought  successively  a  soup  plate,  a  slop  basin,  and  lastly,  a  soup 
tureen,  in  which  our  author  prepared  his  salad  secimdiim  artem. 
The  extraordinary  way  in  which  we  neglect  the  scores  of  delicious 
Ealad  herbs  growing  in  our  fields  is  also  dwelt  upon.  Cos  Lettuce, 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  occasionally  a  stray  head  of  Endive  are  the 
only  salad  plants  which  are  commonly  obtainable,  except  at  one  or 
two  special  shops  in  Covent  Garden.  Where  are  the  numerous 
"  Sallets,"  as  he  writes  it,  which  Evelyn  describes  with  so  much 
custo  in  his  "  Acetaria  ?"  The  Alisander,  the  Artichoke,  "  that  noble 
Thistle,"  as  he  justly  calls  it,  Purslane,  Lamb's  Lettuce,  Hop  tips. 
Dandelion,  Mallow,  Sauce  alone,  Burnet,  which  is  thought  to  be 
BO  essential  to  a  salad  in 
Italy  that  it  has  given  rise 
to  a  proverb — 

L'  insalata  non  e  bella 

Ove  non  e  la  Pimpinella. 
Borage,  Bugloss,  Nastur. 
tium  leaves,  Stonecrop, 
and  a  host  of  other  deli- 
cious and  wholesome  salad 
plants  are  all  neglected, 
and  quite  unobtainable 
through  ordinary  chan- 
nels. Tomato  salad,  too, 
is  almost  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, except  to  those  who 
have  lived  in  the  East  or 
the  United  States.  Potato 
salad  is  only  to  be  seen  in 
a  few  houses,  and  the 
salade  de  Ic'juuies,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  the 
humblest  French  restau. 
rant  in  perfection,  is  al- 
most unheard  of.  Under 
the  heading  of  Sprats,  we 
learn  that  a  friend  of  the 
author's  once  surprised  a 
connoisseur  in  Roses,  who 
was  admiring  a  splendid 
show  of  Slarechal  Niels, 
by  informing  him  that 
they  were  all  produced  by 
manuring  the  ground  with 
decaying  sprats.  With 
this  hint  to  our  eea-side 
Rose  growers  we  reluct- 
antly take  leave  of  this 
charming  book. 

C.  W.  Q. 

Underground 

Water.— The  committee 
of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  investigating  the  circulation  of  underground  water  in  the 
new  red  and  permian  rocka  has  been  re-appointed,  and  the  inquiry 
extended  to  the  oolites.  The  secretary,  Mr.  De  Ranee,  read  an 
elaborate  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  committee  during  the  last 
year,  and  it  is  evident  the  association  considers  the  inquiry  one  of 
growing  importance.  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  followed  with  an  in- 
dividual report  upon  the  wells  of  south-west  Lancashire,  in  which  he 
analyzed  the  information  he  had  collected  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  demonstrated  by  calculation  of  the  water  yielded  bj'  certain  wella 
and  bore  holes,  that  the  yield  of  a  well  is  dependant  upon  striking 
certain  fissures  or  channels  which  ramify  through  the  sandstone, 
forming  ducts,  conveying  the  underground  water  to  the  pumping 
stations.  These  ducts,  which  may  be  vertical  fissures  or  may  be 
channels  along  the  planes  of  bedding,  like  arteries,  conveyed  the 
water  from  large  areas  of  sandstone  that  have  absorbed  the  rainfall 
from  surface  percolation.  He  also  showed  that  the  wells  are  nearly 
all  affected  by  local  percolation,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  in  most 
cases  of  excluding  the  water  from  the  strata  immediately  surround- 
ing the  well,  as  it  is  liable  to  all  sorts  of  organic  contamination,  by 
water-tight  cylinders  or  tubbing. 


Van  Mods,  the  Pomologist. 


JEAN-BA.PTISTE  VAN  MONS. 

Tins  celebrated  pomologist,  whose  portrait  well  deserves  a 
place  iu  The  Garden  on  account  of  the  good  work  which 
he  has  done  in  that  department  of  horticulture,  was  born 
at  Brussels  on  November  11,  1766,  and  died  at  Louvaine 
on  Septemer  6,  1842.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  chemist  at  Brussels,  and  from  that  time  his 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  natural  philo- 
sophy, botany,  and  cultivation,  especially  that  of  fruit  trees.  In 
1802  he  founded  at  Brussels  the  "Journal  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique,"  and  later  on  he  published  several  scientific  works,  to 
which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  allude,  but  his  labours  in  these 
respects  did  not  prevent  him  from  bestowing  some  attention 
on  pomology.  In  1819,  however,  his  nursery  at  Brussels  was 
required  by  the  Government,  and  he  w^s  called  upon  to  deliver 
up  the  ground  within  the  short  space  of  t"'o  months,  a  summons 

which  he  strenuously 
opposed,  but  at  length 
was  compelled  to  give 
way.  The  time  was  too 
short  for  him  to  trans- 
fer his  stock  without 
loss  to  Louvaine,  where 
he  was  then  settled  ; 
in  fact,  he  only  saved 
five  per  cent,  of  his 
fruit  trees.  In  1823  he 
published  a  fruit  cata- 
logue containing  no 
fewer  than  200  new 
varieties  together  with 
descriptions  of  them, 
and  some  account  of 
their  parentage.  In 
1831  some  nursery 
ground  which  he  had 
acquired  at  Louvaine 
was  wanted  for  govern- 
ment purposes,  and  a 
second  time  a  large 
number  of  his  fruit 
trees  were  destroyed. 
He,  however,  obtained 
some  fresh  land,  and 
saved  a  portion  of  his 
collection  ;  but  in  1834 
his  new  nursery  was 
taken  for  a  gas  factory. 
Though  much  depressed 
by  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  mi.shaps,  Van 
Mons  was  not  dis- 
couraged ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  pursued  his 
labours  in  the  way  of 
culture,  and  the  raising 
of  new  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  with  an  ardour  and  perseverance  worthy  of  imita- 
tion even  at  the  present  day.  In  183-5  he  completed  "  Les 
Arbres  Fruitiers  et  leur  Culture,"  a  work  which  attracted 
much  attention.  Van  Mons  was  of  opinion  that  varieties  of 
fruits,  however  good  at  first,  would  degenerate  with  age,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  continually  raise  new  kinds,  which  he 
maintained  should  be  the  produce  of  seeds  saved  from  the 
very  best  varieties.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  successive  sow- 
ings and  careful  selection,  were  obtained  the  many  fine  varieties 
with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and  amongst  which  are 
the  following: — Belle  Henriette,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beui're 
Dumortier,  Beurre  Navez,  Beurre  Spence,  Beurre  Bosc,  Col- 
mar  d'Aremberg  or  Fondante  de  Jaffard,  Colmar  N^lis  or 
Bonne  de  Malines,  Comte  de  Flandre,  Conseiller  de  la  cour, 
de  Bavay,  Delices  de  Lovenjoul,  de  Spoelberg,  de  Brabant, 
Enfant  prodigue,  Esperine,  Frederic  de  Wurtemberg,  Van 
Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Kousselet  de  Coster,  &c. 
These,  it  will  be  seen,  comprise  some  of  the  best  varieties 
of  the  present  day.  N. 
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CULTURE  OF  HARDY  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  Belgium  (a  country  with  quite  as 
bad  a  climate  as  our  own)  is  pursued  with  much  success.  The 
methods  of  culture  successful  there  cannot  fail  to  be  instruc- 
tiye  to  the  English  cultivator,  and,  with  a  view  to  making  these 
known,  we  have  translated  the  more  essential  portions  of  Mr. 
F.  Burvenich's  "  La  Grande  Culture  des  Arbres  Fruitiers, 
dans  les  Vergers,  les  Champs,  les  Patures,  leslong  des  Routes, 
dans  les  Cours  D'ecole,  aux  Facades  des  Batiraents  Ruraux." 
It  is  a  very  instructive  little  work,  which  deals  with  fruit- 
growing in  its  relation  to  market  supply. 

Growing   Tall  Trees. 

In  most  civilised  countries,  fruit  trees  are  cultivated  on  two 
different  systems,  which  are  essentially  dissimilar,  whether  we 
take  into  consideration  the  end  to  be  attained  or  the  means 
taken  to  attain  it.  The  first  and  least  important  is  where  fruit 
is  grown  on  a  small  scale  as  a  luxury  by  the  wealthy  amateur 
or  professional  grower ;  the  second  and  most  important  is 
where  it  is  grown  on  a  large  scale  for  sale  at  a  cheap  rate  in 
the  open  market.  Under  the  first  system,  the  improving  and 
perfecting  of  the  fruit  cultivated  has  been  the  main  point 
arrived  at,  quality  being  everything,  and  quantity  merely  a 
secondary  consideration ;  under  the  second,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fruit  of  good  flavour  and  fair  appearance  for  sale  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  general  consumer.  It  is  with  the  latter 
systfem  that  we  have  more  especially  to  deal.  Fruit  trees 
grown  in  the  open  air  are  generally  grafted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lower  branches  are  not  less  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  method  of  producing  such  trees  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  heads,  the  formation  of  the  stock  and  the 
formation  of  the  head.  To  acquire  the  development  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  good  fruit,  the  stocks  ought  to  be  produced 
from  good  seeds  gathered  from  trees  of  a  vigorous  habit  of 
growth.  Fruit  seeds  are  used  with  two  objects,  either  to  produce 
new  varieties  possessing  different  properties  to  those  of  the 
parent  tree,  or  else  to  produce  healthy  stocks  for  grafting. 
Every  year  we  see  new  varieties  produced  from  seeds,  and  re- 
placing inferior  qualities  in  the  market.  Such  varieties  are 
liable  to  degeneration  on  account  of  the  artificial  manner  in 
which  they  are  propagated,  so  that  we  have  lost  a  large  num- 
ber of  old  varieties.  Others,  again,  which  at  one  time  were 
perfectly  hardy  and  thoroughly  capable  of  resisting  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  and  which  could  be  easily  grown  in 
an  open  orchard,  must  now-  be  grown  in  well-sheltered 
gardens,  and  in  soil  of  the  very  richest  quality.  Such 
varieties  as  these  are  unfit  for  orchard  cultivation,  and 
would  yield  nothing  but  small,  hard,  tasteless  fruit.  A  seed- 
ling which  gives  good  fruit  is  a  real  treasure  in  an  orchard. 
Seed  sowing  is  generally  practised  for  the  sake  of  producing 
healthy  stocks  for  subsequent  grafting,  for  which  reason  little 
need  be  said  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  seed,  except  that  the 
parent  tree  ought  to  be  well-shaped,  vigorous,  and  healthy, 
and,  if  possible,  a  wilding.  Although  varieties  do  not  repro- 
duce themselve  exactly  always,  there  are  a  few  sorts  which 
may  be  depended  on  for  propagating  by  seed,  and  when  once 
they  have  become  large  enough  to  fruit  abundantly  they  appear 
to  act  like  natural  species,  and  reproduce  themselves 
exactly,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Peche  d'Oignies,  Burgnon  de 
Feligny,  Abricot  peche,  &c.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  sow 
seeds  taken  from  these  varieties  grafted  on  a  wild  stock,  the 
seedling  proves  quite  a  distinct  sort.  It  has  been  found  that 
trees  grown  from  seed  without  grafting  are  less  liable  to  the 
effects  of  bad  weather,  and  are  more  fitted  to  the  ground  they 
occupy  than  being  so  to  speak  natives  of  the  soil.  They  are 
also  generally  stronger  and  healthier  than  grafted  or  imported 
trees.  In  order  to  keep  the  seeds  in  proper  condition  they 
should  be  well  dried,  and  then  mixed  with  damp  sand  or  mould, 
the  whole  being  placed  in  a  jar  or  box,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place 
or  buried  in  the  ground  so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  danger  of 
being  frozen.  By  this  means  the  germinating  power  of  the 
seed  is  not  only  preserved,  but  the  moderate  dampness  by 
which  the  seeds  are  surrounded  causes  them  to  swell  slightly, 
so  that  when  sown  in  the  ground  they  germinate  more  quickly. 


Some  growers  keep  the  seeds  in  a  thoroughly  dry  place  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  soak  them  for  a  few  days  j  asD 
before  sowing  time.  This  method,  although  serviceable  in  case 
of  necessity,  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  so  thoroughly  relied 
upon  as  that  described  above.  Seeds  which  have  not  been 
properly  kept  are  longer  in  germinating,  often  taking  a  whole 
year  before  they  give  signs  of  life,  or  else  they  do  not  ger- 
minate at  all.  Trees  grown  from  seeds  which  have  remained 
too  long  in  the  ground  are  always  sickly.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  sand  some  time  early  in  spring, 
in  a  rich  soil  made  into  little  ridges.  The  ground  where 
the  sowing  is  to  be  made  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  during 
the  summer  by  covering  it  with  short  Grass  or  manure,  half- 
rotten  tan,  hop  refuse,  or  dead  leaves,  which,  by  their  decom- 
position, enrich  the  soil.  In  dry  situations  shallow  trenches, 
about  4  in.  deep,  should  be  made  between  the  paths,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1.     Although  spring  is  most  generally  recommended 


Fig.  1. 

as  the  best  time  for  sowing,  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  sow 
in  November  and  December,  the  seeds  germinating  earlier  and 
more  regularly.  Mice,  rats,  and  birds  may,  it  is  true,  prey  on 
the  seeds,  but  this  objection  applies  equally  to  seed  sown  in 
spring.  The  long-established  custom  of  sowing  tree  seeds  in 
spring  is  a  mere  tradition,  and  more  of  a  prejudice  than  a 
principle.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Nature,  who 
ought  to  be  our  guide,  sows  her  seeds  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  not  at  the  beginning.  Sowing  on  a  small  scale  should  be 
practised  on  every  holding,  large  or  small.  To  begin  with,  the 
seeds  of  the  fruits  consumed  at  the  table  should  be  carefully 
preserved.  A  bottle  or  jar  half  filled  with  dry  sand  should  be 
placed  on  the  mantelpiece  of  the  sitting  room,  and  the  seeds 
thrown  in  fronl  time  to  time,  the  sand  being  well  shaken  up  at 
every  addition.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  one  by  one  in 
long  rows,  in  shallow  drills,  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  early 
in  the  spring,  the  drills  being  covered  over  with  short 
manure.  Seed  sown  in  this  manner  furnish  strong  stocks 
for  after  grafting. 

FiKSi  Yeah. — If  the  young  plants  are  too  crowded  they 
should  be  thinned  out,  and  about  a  year  after  sowing  they 
should  be  planted  out,  taking  care  to  choose  the  healthier- 
looking  and  best-formed  subjects.  Tall,  leggy  plants  should 
be  carefully  rejected,  as  general  sturdiness  of  habit  is  a  neces- 
sity, height  being  a  merely  secondary  consideration.  Plants 
which  show  a  tendency  to  throw  out  lateral  branches  should 
also  be  rooted  up,  such  subjects  never  forming  vigorous  trees. 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  seedlings  which  are  in- 
tended to  bear  fruit  without  grafting.  For  this  purpose  stubby 
young  plants,  with  smooth,  even  stems,  and  without  many 
side  branches,  should  be  chosen.  When  the  young  seedlings 
are  planted  out  the  side  branches  should  not  be  pruned,  as  in 
so  young  a  subject  it  would  endanger  its  future  health.  The 
tap  root  only  should  be  cut  down  to  one-half.  The  best  mode 
of   planting  out  is  that  shown  in  fig.  2.     The   young   trees 


Fig.  2. 

should  be  planted  in  rows  about  18  in.  or  20  in.  apart,  the 
distance  between  the  plants  being  about  16  in.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  years  they  should  be  thinned  out  so  that 
only  the  plants  marked  O  are  allowed  to  remain.  The  others 
should  be  re-planted  elsewhere  in  rows,  about  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft. 
apart.  The  young  seedlings  are  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own 
way  during  the  first  year,  care,  however,  being  taken  to  remove 
the  ends  of  any  of  the  lateral  shoots  which  appear  to  injure 
the  main  stem  by  too  much  luxuriance. 

Second  Yeah. — During  the  second  year  the    side   shoots 
should  be  moderately  shortened  without  cutting  them  away 
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entirely,  because  they  help  the  growth  of  the  stem.  If  any  of 
them  prove  too  vigorous  they  should  be  pruned  down  close  to 
the  bark  of  the  main  stem,  otherwise  they  will  give  rise  to 
large  scars  if  pruned  down  in  after  years. 

Third  Teak. — IE  the  trees  have  grown  vigorously  during 
the  first  two  years,  the  third  year  should  be  chosen  for  trans- 
planting them  elsewhere,  and  at  the  same  time  of  again  reduc- 
ing their  tap-roots.  From  this  time  the  side  shoots  should  be 
pruned  down  close  to  the  bark  of  the  stem  every  year.  The 
pruning  of  the  side  branches  of  the  Apple  may  be  commenced 
earlier  than  in  the  case  of  the  Pear,  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  its  lateral  shoots  for  a  year  or  two  longer.  The  method 
of  pruning  the  side  shoots  generally  adopted  by  fruit  growers 
is  extremely  defective.  For  fear  of  making  too  great  a  scar 
the  branch  is  not  pruned  close  enough  to  the  stem,  as  shown 
in  fig.  3.  By  not  removing  the  swelling  at  the  point  of 
junction,  the  wound,  although  smaller,  does  not  heal  so  readily. 
There  is  no  danger  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  wound  by 
cutting  close  to  the  stem,  such  wounds  healing  much  more 
quickly  and  healthily  than  those  which  project  from  the  stem. 
If  we  wait  until  the  stem  be  fully  formed  before  we  commence 
pruning  the  side  shoots,  the  wounds  will  be  too  large,  and  the 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4 

trunk  will  become  too  knotty,  besides  being  checked  in  its 
growth.  It  may  happen  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  the 
stem  will  show  a  tendency  to  grow  crooked.  This  must  be 
corrected  as  gently  as  possible  by  means  of  stakes  or  wires, 
as  it  it  an  absolute  necessity  that  a  perfect  fruit  tree  should 
have  a  straight,  symmetrical  stem.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  a  tree  which  has  been  made  straight  by 
training  is  never  so  vigorous  as  one  which  has  required  no  such 
artificial  aids.  If  the  trees  have  been  properly  chosen  in 
the  first  instance,  staking  and  wiring  will  be  found  quite 
unnecessary. 

FoDRTH  AND  FiPTH  Tear. — By  the  middle  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  the  young  seedling  will  have  reached  the  height  of 
7  ft.  or  8  ft.  The  top  shoot  should  now  be  pruned  down,  as 
showninfig4,afew  lateral  branches  being  left  to  form  the  crown 
of  the  future  tree.  Wo  must  now  decide  whether  we  shall 
allow  the  young  seedling  to  bear  its  own  fruit,  or  whether  we 
shall  use  it  as  a  stock  for  grafting  purposes.  We  shall  also 
have  to  determine  whether  we  shall  leave  it  where  it  is  for  two 
or  three  years  more  before  transplanting  it  to  the  position 
which  it  is  to  occupy  permanently,  or  whether  we  shall  graft 
it  on  the  spot  before  planting  it  in  the  situation  we  intend  it 
to  remain  in  for  the  rest  of  its  life ;  the  latter  method  is  the 
best.  We  may  remark  that  the  height  of  the  stem  will  dif- 
fer according  to  circumstances,  and  that  it  should  be  kept  as 


low  as  possible,  other  things  being  equal.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  low  and  damp  localities  where  a  large 
amount  of  evaporation  is  always  going  on,  and  in  foggy  cli- 
mates, it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  stems  to  grow  taller  than 
those  planted  under  opposite  conditions,  on  farms  or  roads 
where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Where  fruit  trees 
are  intended  to  be  planted  in  school  playgrounds  or  in  open 
spaces  or  roads,  it  is  as  well  to  grow  them  with  extra  tall 
stems,  in  order  not  to  lead  unscrupulous  fruit  lovers  into 
temptation.  The  same  remark  applies  to  trees  planted  in 
meadows,  where  cattle  are  apt  to  destroy  the  young  branches. 
Those  trees,  which,  like  the  Apple,  have  pendent  branches, 
should  have  taller  stems  than  those  whose  habit  is  more  up- 
right, like  the  Pear  and  the  Cherry,  although  the  contrary  rule 
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seems  to  be  observed  in  many  cases.  Pear  trees  having  tall 
stems,  while  the  branches  of  the  Apple  trees  sweep  the  ground. 
In  Holland,  where  so  much  of  the  land  is  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  are  not  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
greater  height  than  5  ft.,  so  as  not  to  reach  above  the  tops  of 
the  neighbouring  dykes.  By  this  means,  they  are  effectually 
protected  from  the  sea  air,  which  generally  exercises  an  evil 
influence  on  frnit  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  very  tall  trees  are 
to  be  avoided,  seeing  that  the  higher  the  tree  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  look  after,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  fallen  fruit  and  the  difficulty  of  gathering  the  crop.  In 
growing  Apples,  it  must  be  recollected  that  one  of  the  causes 
which  prevents  this  valuable  tree  from  holding  a  proper  posi- 
tion in  orchards,  is  the  ill-proportioned  height  of  the  stem.  A 
glance  at  almost  any  of  our  orchards  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  rarity  of  a  symmetr-ically-grown  Apple  tree.  We  shall 
also  find  that  the  most  shapely  trees  are  those  which,  from  one 
cause  or  other,  are  the  shortest.  The  Bellefleur  de  Brabant  Apple 
tree  affords  an  excellent  example  of  a  symmetrically-shaped 
tree  of  moderate  height,  as  shown  in  fig.  5. 

Sixth  Tear. — Although  it  is  not  usual  to  graft  trees  so 
early,  this  operation  may  be  performed  on  healthy  young  sub- 
jects whose  development  has  been  unchecked  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, during  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  their  growth. 
It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  is  rarely  advantageous  to 
begin  to  graft  before  this  period,  for  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  stock  develops  much  more  slowly  after  graft- 
ing, and  that  a  healthy  crown  can  never  be  grown  on  a  weak 
stem. 

Formation  of  Trees  by  Double  Grafting. 

The  custom  of  allowing  trees  to  attain  their  full  growth  in 
the  wild  state  ought  to  be  entirely  given  up.  Both  Pear  and 
Apple  trees  are  more  easily  grown,  and  produce  straighter  and 
more  vigorous  stems,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  training  in  the 
case  of  the  cultivated  varieties,  than  if  their  wild  congeners  are 
used.  We  are  aware  that  the  truth  of  this  principle,  which  we 
have  always  advocated,  in  accordance  with  our  own  experience, 
has  been  frequently  questioned,  possibly  because  it  has  been 
but  sparingly  adopted  by  small  growers,  or  else  has  been  mis- 
understood by  them.  Orchard  trees  grown  in  this  manner 
are  lower  in  stature  and  more  prolific,  for  the  reason  that 
they  must  be  grafted  twice.  To  grow  stocks  on  this  system, 
we  must  begin  by  sowing  and  planting  out  the  varieties 
required,  the  wildings  being  shield-grafted  with  those  kinds 
which  are  more  distinguished  for  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of 
their  growth  than  even  the  wildings  themselves.     The  stocks 
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thus  obtained  are  afterwards  grafted  a  second  time  with  scions 
of  the  variety  and  height  we  desire.  The  varieties  of  Pears 
recommended  for  double  grafting  are  Cumberland,  Souvenir  de 
Simon  Bouvier,  and  especially  the  Canada  Pear.  This  latter  is 
a  local  variety,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  for  growing 
strong,  straight,  and,  above  all,  healthy  stocks.  At  one  time 
the  Bezi  d'Anthenaise  was  thought  to  be  the  best  variety  for 
this  purpose,  but,  as  M.  Burvenich  has  proved,  the  scions  grown 
from  the  Canada  variety  are  far  superior  in  point  of  healthy 
growth,  The  wood  of  nearly  every  variety  of  Apple  grows 
with  sufficient  strength  and  rapidity  to  form  tall  stocks  ;  there 
are  some  kinds,  however,  such  as  the  Marais,  the  Eambour 
d'Automne,  the  Rambour  Papeleu,  and  the  President  Dufays, 
all  excellent  varieties  for  double  grafting.  Amongst  cultivated 
Plum  trees  there  are  several  which  grow  rapidly  and  yield  stocks 
which  are  much  softer  than  those  of  the  wild  varieties.  The 
Altesse  Plum  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  double  grafting  in 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


the  case  of  Apricot  and  Peach  trees.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
variety,  and  is  found  in  most  orchards.  It  yields  a  good  fruit 
for  drying,  of  medium  size,  oval  in  shape,  and  of  a  blue  colour, 
the  stone  separating  easily  from  the  flesh.  The  Hazard  and 
the  Bavay  Green  Gage  are  also  valuable  for  the  same  purpose. 
As  regards  the  Wild  Cherry,  its  habit  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  If,  however,  the  subjects  chosen  show  a  tendency  to 
grow  crooked,  it  is  well  to  graft  them  low  down  with  the 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  which  will  soon  give  a  strong,  straight 
stem.  One  advantage  possessed  by  this  method  of  forming 
tall  stocks  by  double  grafting  is,  that  no  matter  how  crooked, 
thorny,  and  knotty  the  wild  subjects  may  be,  they  can  always 
be  used,  provided  they  are  healthy  and  strong.  One  year 
after  the  double  graft,  all  the  young  trees,  no  matter  how 
irregularly  they  have  previously  grown,  have  developed  into 
uniform  subjects,  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  6,  their  height 
being  generally  about  5  ft.,  or  say  two-thirds  of  their  ultimate 
height.  Wildings  of  three  years,  and  even  more,  which  have 
grown  irregularly,  may  be  converted  into  straight  subjects  by 
grafting  close  to  the  ground,  provided  they  are  sufficiently 
vigorous.  In  fig.  7  a  strong  stock  is  shown  treated  in  this 
manner_,  and  it  often  happens  that  even  during  the  first  year 
the  young  scion  will  reach  the  height  of  its  crooked  prede- 
cessor. There  is,  therefore,  no  longer  any  excuse  for  growing 
crooked  or  knotty  trees.    The  grafted  stock  is  allowed  to  grow 


to  the  desired  height,  according  to  the  preceding  rules,  with 
this  difference,  that  they  increase  in  size  so  quickly  that  there 
is  no  need  to  take  any  heed  of  the  side  branches  during  the 
first  three  years.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  stocks  grown 
in  this  manner  to  be  ready  for  the  second  graft  in  the  fourth 
year,  in  which  case  the  young  stock  should  be  shield-budded 
with  the  variety  required. 

(To  he  contimiedj. 


VINE  MILDEW. 


This  is  a  fungoid  growth  upon  the  young  leaves  and  fruit  oE 
the  Vine,  and  was  not  known  in  this  country  until  about  the  year 
1847,  when  an  account  of  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Margate, 
where  it  was  first  obaerted ;  hence  it  received  the  name  Oidium 
Tuokeri.  Iq  America,  however,  it  had  been  known  to  exist  tor  many 
years  previously,  although,  singularly  enough,  the  American  varieties 
of  Grapes  are  but  little  affected  by  it.  In  this  country  it  has  caused 
great  destruction  amongst  Grapes,  both  in  Vineries  and  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  Vine. growing  countries  the  entire  season's  crop  is  fre. 
quently  destroyed  by  its  agency.  This  mildew  appears  to  the  naked 
eye  like  a  little  white  powder  only,  resting  on  the  leaves,  &o. ;  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  magnifying  glass,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  true  vegetable 
parasitical  growth.  It  is  a  most  insidious  enemy,  and  requires 
extreme  watchfulness,  so  as  to  observe  its  very  earliest  appearance, 
in  order  to  check  its  progress.  It  vegetates  very  rapidly ;  from  a 
small  speck,  it  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  spread  over  an  entire 
house,  and  if  not  arrested  in  its  growth,  its  roots  will  have  penetrated 
so  deeply  into  the  tissues  of  the  affected  parts  as  completely  to 
destroy  them.  The  mildew  itself  may  be  arrested  and  killed,  but  its 
effects  are  left,  the  skin  or  cuticle  of  the  berry  being  blackened  and 
injured  beyond  recovery.  It  seems  to  render  the  berry  incapable  of 
distending  further,  so  that  it  soon  splits  open,  and  is  of  course  rained. 
The  tissues  of  the  leaves  are  also  iniured  in  much  the  same  way.  As 
to  the  causes  of  the  Vine  mildew,  they  are,  as  in  most  other  diseases, 
very  difficult  to  trace.  Certain  atmospherical  conditions  are  favour, 
able  to  its  development,  as  to  that  of  all  fungoid  growth.  There  is  no 
more  fertile  source  than  cold,  damp,  sunless  weather,  with  a  stagnant 
atmosphere,  and  especially  it  this  be  succeeded  by  bright  sunshine. 
On  Vines  grown  in  the  open  air,  there  is  seldom  a  season  in  which 
they  are  not  affected  to  some  extent,  but  frequently  it  occurs  so  late 
in  the  season  as  practically  to  do  but  little  harm.  The  prevention  of 
mildew  ought,  if  it  be  possible,  to  be  the  chief  endeavour  of  all  Vine 
growers  ;  and  in  houses  or  Vineries  it  may  be  almost  prevented.  In 
the  open  air,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  contend  with.  As  a  stagnant 
atmosphere  is  favourable  to  its  development,  it  naturally  follows  that 
one  of  the  surest  preventives  is  air — plenty  of  sweet  fresh  air — and 
this  can  be  secured  to  a  great  extent  by  proper  ventilation,  and  a 
judicious  use  of  the  heating  apparatus  to  set  the  air  in  motion. 
Where  this  is  not  available,  a  drier  atmosphere  should  be  maintained 
in  the  house  during  cold  damp  weather,  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
syringing  or  damping.  In  order  to  arrest  or  destroy  the  mildew 
where  it  has  once  obtained  a  footing,  many  and  varied  means  have 
been  adopted  and  recommended.  The  most  effective,  indeed  the  only 
truly  effective  agent,  is  sulphur,  or  certain  compounds  of  which 
sulphur  forms  the  major  part.  It  is  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  application  that  the  distinction  between  the  various  agents  is  made. 
Firstly,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  sulphur  must  not  be  ignited  in  any 
way,  that  would  to  a  certainty  not  only  destroy  the  mildew,  but  also 
the  Vines  themselves.  We  have  seen  Vines  so  treated  and  so 
destroyed.  As  a  preventive  or  safeguard,  it  is  not  a  bad  method  to 
give  the  hotwater  pipes — not  a  flue — a  washing  or  coating  over  with 
the  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with  water,  the  gentle  sulphurous  fumes 
thereby  arising  being  destructive  to  the  mildew.  Another  very 
effectual  method  is  to  throw  sulphur  on  lumps  of  freshly-slaked  lime, 
which  will  have  a  like  result.  The  most  effectual  and  simplest 
remedy  of  all  is  to  dust  flowers  of  sulphur  all  over  the  Vines.  This 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  destroy  the  Fungus,  when  the 
sulphur  should  be  immediately  washed  off  by  a  forcible  syringing 
with  clear  rain-water,  otherwise  the  Grapes,  being  covered  with  the 
sulphur,  would  be  spoiled.  Many  varieties  of  sulphurators  have  been 
introduced,  but  the  simplest  of  all  is  the  ordinary  penny  pepper-box. 
Various  liquid  compositions,  which  are  applied  by  means  of  the 
syringe,  have  also  been  introduced,  and  are  effectual  in  its  destruc. 
tion,  such  as  Gishurst  Compound  and  others,  but  as  these  frequently 
contain  a  proportion  of  oleaginous  matter,  their  use  for  the  destruction 
of  mildew  on  Grapes  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Quite  recently,  a 
very  effectual  and  excellent  liquid  applioatioa  for  its  destruction  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Speed,  of  Chatsworth,  which  is  stated  to  be 
altogether  innocuous,  and  immediate  in  its  effects.  It  is  applied  with 
the  syringe,  and  immediately  washed  off. —  "  Florist." 
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FLORA  OF  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  VASES. 
A  SUBJECT  such  as  is  suggested  by  the  above  title  may  aptly 
be  divided  into  too  parts — the  first  referring  to  the  plants 
grown  in  the  vases,  and  those  figured  on  them.  The  singular 
vase  gardens  of  the  Japanese  formed  the  subject  of  a  note  in  the 
last  volume  of  Tue  Gaedex  (see  p.  223,  Vol.  XI.),  and  a  few- 
particulars  regarding  them,  in  addition  to  vphat  vras  there 
stated,  may  be  of  interest.  The  three  plants  in  the  vase 
figured  are  three  of  the  most  popular  favourites  of  Japan  ;  the 
Conifer,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  specifically  identified,  but 
many  species  are  much  esteemed  by  the  Japanese  for  vase- 
cultivation.  Two  or  three  years  back,  a  figure  of  a  variety  of 
Pinus  densiflora  treated  in  this  manner,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  but  which  was  only  a  metre 
and  a  half  high,  was  growing  in  a  pot  only  lialf  a  metre 
in  diameter  :  this  was  brought  from  Shiba,  the  site  of  the 
mausoleums  of  the  old  Tycoons  of  Japan,  at  Yedo.  Sciadopitys 
verticillata,  Pinus  Trassoniana,  and  some  species  of  Retinos- 
pora  and  Thuja  are  much  employed  in  tbis  manner.  This 
dwarfing  depends  upon  the  prevention  of  an  abundant  flow  of 
sap,  so  that,  although  the  tree  is  kept  alive  and  even  healthy, 
its  growth  does  not  go  on  with  its  natural  activity.  They  are 
planted  in  shallow,  narrow  pots,  and  care  is  taken  that  the 
roots  never  pass  through  into  the  ground  beneath  ;  water  is 
but  sparingly  supplied,  and  the  leading  and  strongest  shoots 
are  pinched  off,  while  those  that  are  allowed  to  remain  are 
bent  and  twisted  in  various  ways.  The  other  plant  in  the 
upper  vase  will  be  recognised  by  those  familiar  with  green- 
house plants  as  Lagerstruomia  indica,  a  native  of  China,  and, 
like  so  many  of  the  native  plants  of  China  and  Japan,  com- 
monly cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  those  countries.  It  is  at 
once  recognised  by  the  curiously  crumpled  appearance  pre- 
sented  by  the  pretty  rose-colourod  petals ;  and  is  frequently 
to  bo  noticed  on  Japanese  porcelain  and  lacquer-work.  The 
Chrysanthemum,  which  occupies  the  lower  vase,  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  a  most  popular  Japanese  flower ;  it  supplies  the 
ofiicial  crest  of  the  Mikado,  and  is  constantly  occurring  on 
porcelain,  silks,  or  cabinet  woi'k.  One  method  in  which  the 
Japanese  employ  the  Chrysanthemum  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able, and  is  described  by  Mr.  Fortune.  In  the  tea  gardens 
near  Tedo,  imitation  ladies  are  made  up  out  of  the  iiowers, 
thousands  of  which  are  employed  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  appearance  of  these  figures  in  the  little  alcoves 
and  summer  houses  is  described  as  sufliciently  startling  to  one 
not  accustomed  to  such  sights.  The  Japanese  mode  of  grafting 
Chrysanthemums  on  the  stout  stems  of  a  species  of  Artemisia, 
and  then  training  them  as  standards,  presents  a  curious 
appearance  to  English  eyes. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  Japanese  are 
as  fond  of  bouquets  as  they  are  of  flowering  plants,  and  that 
they  construct  them  in  a  very  artistic  manner.  This  was  well 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Audley,  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered 
in  London  a  few  years  since  upon  "  Japanese  Art."  According 
to  his  description,  dwarf  trees  and  clusters  of  large  flowers 
are  associated  together  without  any  attempt  at  symmetrical 
arrangement,  this,  indeed,  being  strictly  avoided.  Sometimes 
we  find  a  piece  of  Bamboo  rising  straight  up  among  the 
flowers,  with  a  delicate  creeper  climbing  round  it,  or  a  slender 
branch  of  some  choice  plant  stuck  into  its  side  and  d^riving 
water  from  the  hollow  stem ;  or  occasionally,  if  the  Bamboo 
be  a  large  one,  its  top  joint  is  filled  with  earth,  and  a  miniature 
Oak  or  other  tree  is  planted  therein.  Occasionally  a  yet 
wilder  effect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  gnarled  and 
twisted  branches  to  tliis  already  eccentric  bouciuet ;  these 
branches  are  sometimes  leafless  or  have  tufts  of  leaves  at  their 
extremities,  and  wander  about  the  bouquet  in  a  most  erratic 
manner. 

The  polychrome  porcelain  of  China  has  been  classified 
according  to  the  style  of  decoration  which  predominates  in 
various  examples.  Thus,  in  the  chrysanthemo-pfeonian  family, 
Chrysanthemums  and  Pa^onies  (Pffionia  Montan)  "  invade  the 
ground,  overcharge  the  reserved  medallions,  and  even  appear 
in  relief  in  the  appendages  of  the  vases."  The  bouquets  with 
which  the  reserves  are  filled  sometimes  contain,  besides  the 
flowers  mentioned,  blades  of  Grass,  branches  of  Peach  or 
Plum  in  blossom,  and  a  kind  of  double  Pink.  The  Nelumbium, 
or  Sacred  Bean,  also  occupies  an  important  place  upon  certain 


large  vases,  especially  in  those  of  the  "  Green  Family,"  a  group 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  copper- 
green  colour.  The  greater  number  of  plants  have  a  symbolic 
as  well  as  an  ornamental  value  ;  and  this  explains  the  use  of 
the  Nelumbium.  "  We  see  [on  one  of  these  large  vases]  boats 
filled   with   young    women,   their   sleeves   turned  up   to   the 


Japanese  Vase, 

shoulders,  about  to  plunge  their  arms  into  the  water,  not  only 
to  gather  the  flowers,  but  to  pick  up  the  stalks  already  laden 
with  the  ripe  fruit ;  through  an  archway  opening  to  the  palace  the 
boats  return,  and  upon  an  upper  terrace  the  superior  and  his 
family,  surrounded  by  dignitaries,  are  about  to  make'  a  tradi- 
tional repast,  composed  only  of  the  Almonds  of  the  Nelumbo, 
and  which  serves  to  recall  annually  to  the  hundred  families, 
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as  well  as  to  the  greatest  persons  of  the  empire,  the  frugal 
life  of  their  ancestors." — Jacquemant's  "  History  of  the  Ce- 
ramic; Art."  The  Peasb  of  the  Nelnmbo  is  an  important  occa- 
sion in  certain  apartments  of  a  Chinese  palace,  occupying 
much  the  same  position  as  the  Feast  of  Tulips  in  the  residence  of 
the  Mussulman,  and  the  preparations  for  it  are  sometimes 
represented  on  vases  of  the  ''  Rose  "  class. 

On  Japan  porcelain  of  the  family  first  mentioned,  we  often 
find,  besides  the  guik-mon,  or  arms  of  the  flower  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  the 
badge  of  the  Mikado,  but  also  the  Kiri  or  Dairian  tree  (Paulow- 
nia  imperialist,  which  is  more  particularly  his  official  ensign 
or  mark  of  power.  The  Kiri  is  not  only  stamped  upon  tbe 
coins,  and  upon  everything  intended  for  imperial  use,  but  is 
even  impressed  on  the  bread  or  cakes  served  in  the  official 
repasts  given  to  the  Dutch  ambassadors.  Some  specimens  of 
Japanese  vitreous  porcelain  are  enamelled  with  rare  beauty. 
"  Some,"  says  Jacquemant,  "  have  light  bouquets  delicately 
studied,  thrown  irregularly  upon  the  milky  surface — the  Be- 
gonia, with  its  crimson-lined  leaves  and  delicate  flowers  ;  the 
Banana,  with  its  purple  bractess ;  the  blue  Lily  of  Japan.  But 
even  the  ordinary  blue  cups  in  vitreous  porcelain  are  charac- 
terised by  their  form,  which  resembles  the  flower  with  irregular 
petals  of  the  garden  Hibiscus.  The  creamy  paste  adapts  itself 
wonderfully  to  the  representation  of  vegetable  fibre ;  strokes 
graved  in  the  thickness  of  the  porcelain  render  the  smallesc 
veins  which  radiate  from  the  base  of  the  petals ;  and  the 
enter  limb  of  these  forms,  round  the  cups  and  saucers,  the 
most  graceful  edging  of  six  lobes  that  can  be  iraagiued."  The 
kind  of  Japanese  porcelain  known  as  Indian  porcelain  with 
flowers  is  especially  characterised  by  the  special  nature  or 
particular  delineation  of  flowers,  especially  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum, Rose,  Pink,  Jagged  Poppy,  double  Anemone,  light, 
diminutive  flowers,  Cinerarias,  and,  more  rarely,  the  Celosia  or 
Cockscomb.  B.  J. 


RIPE  GRAPES  LOSING  COLOUR. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  lay  on  that  jet-black  colour  and  perfect 
bloom  which  is  the  pride  of  the  most  successful  Grape  growers, 
and  to  have  it  disappear  while  the  Grapes  are  waiting  to  be 
eaten  is  provoking.  That  best  of  all  black  Grapes,  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  is  the  most  subject  to  this  change  of  colour ;  in 
fact,  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  blackness  before  it  is  fully  ripe, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  eating  it  begins  to  lose 
colour,  until,  if  kept  long  enough,  it  approaches  that  foxy-red 
state  which  is  the  horror  of  cultivators.  Nor  does  there  seem 
any  sure  and  certain  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  Neither 
a  cool  temperature,  nor  perfect  ventilation,  nor  water  at  the 
root  will  wholly  prevent  early  Hamburghs  from  losing  colour 
as  the  season  advances.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  facts 
in  regard  to  this  change  of  colour  in  ripe  Grapes  which  may 
probably  help  to  elucidate  its  cause ;  and,  if  so,  the  cause  once 
determined,  may  lead  to  a  cure,  or  at  least  a  mitigation  of  the 
evil.  It  will  probably  be  generally  admitted  that  the  loss  of 
colour  is  greater  in  the  south  than  in  the  north ;  that  the 
earlier  the  crop  the  more  it  is  afliected,  and  that  Hamburghs 
suffer  most  in  this  respect.  If  so,  these  facts  would  seem  to 
point  to  heat,  light,  and  drought  as  the  active  causes  of  loss  of 
colour  in  ripe  Grapes.  It  may  be  well  briefly  to  refer  to  each 
of  these  separately.  It  can  readily  be  proved  by  experiment 
that  heat  ma,y  be  applied  to  such  an  extent  to  Grapes  as  to  pre- 
vent their  colouring,  and  also  to  force  them  to  lose  it  after- 
wards. If  such  be  the  fact  as  regards  artificial  heat,  of  course 
solar  heat  is  still  more  powerful.  Consequently  if  Grapes  be 
ripe  in  April,  May,  or  June,  and  fully  exposed  to  all  our 
summer  and  autumn  sunshine  after  maturity,  it  seems  alike 
natural  and  reasonable  that  they  should  lose  their  colour.  A  s 
solar  heat  declines,  either  from  a  change  of  latitude  or  of 
season,  the  loss  of  colour  is  less — thus  almost  proving  to 
demonstration  that  the  loss  of  colour  is  caused  by  heat. 
Doubtless,  too,  light  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  loss 
of  colour  in  ripe  Grapes.  Light  is  evidently  the  most 
active  promoter  of  chemical  changes  in  vegetable  life 
and  products — the  raiker,  developer,  and  destroyer  of 
colour.  Comparatively  few  of  what  may  be  termed  the  vital 
colours  of  plants  or  fruios  are  fixed   or  permanent.     Conse- 


quently, the  colour  of  Grapes,  though  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
fixed  and  permanent  quality  or  quantity,  is  probably  not  so. 
It  waxes  greater  and  deeper  till  it  reaches  a  maximum  ;  it  then 
immediately  begins  to  wane  until  it  reaches  the  foxy  state.     If 
this  representation  of  the  matter  be  in  any  sense  tbe  true  one, 
and  if  the  colouring  of  Grapes  be  less  like  the  building  up  of 
a  house  than  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  the  loss  of  colour  the 
ebbing  out  of  the  same,  then  it  follows  that  the  more  intense 
the  light,  the  sooner  the  Grapes  would  lose  colour,  for  the 
light  not  only  lays  on,  but  also  dissipates  colour.     Hence  it  is 
found  that  the  shade  of  leaves,  of  clouds,  or  of  canvas,  con- 
serves the  colour  of  Grapes,  while  those  most  exposed  to  direct 
solar  light  lose  colour  soonest  and  to  the  greatest  extent.     As 
the  sun's  rays  become  more  oblique  in  the  autumn,  their  illu- 
minating and  chemical  force  deulme ;  and  hence  late   Grapes 
continue  black  for  a   much   longer   period   than   early   ones. 
There  may,  however,  also  be  another  reason  for  this  difference. 
Early  Grapes  probably  reach  a  higher  degree  of  maturity  than 
later  ones,  and  the  change  of  colour,  which  is  mostly  associated 
with  greater  sweetness,  may  arise  from  the  conversion  of  a 
larger  proportion  of    the  flesh   and  juice   of  the  Grape  into 
sugar,  a  process  which  would,  of  course,  be  hastened  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  tbe  light.     Drought  is  doubtless 
also  a  cause  of  the  loss  of   colour  in  ripe  Grapes.     Dryness 
at   the  roots  and  semi-aridity  of  the  atmosphere  render  the 
flesh  of  Grapes  more  or  less  flaccid,  and  relaxes  the  tension 
on  the  skin  of  the  berries.     How  far  colour  depends  on  ten- 
sion and  thickness  of  rind  is  one  of  those  points  that  is  still 
unsettled.     Marked  changes  of  colour,  however,  are  found  to 
follow  changes  of  tension  and  internal  condition,  and  as  our 
Black  Hamburghs  become  more  or  less  foxy,  they,  as  a  rule, 
also   become  slightly   flaccid   or    shrivelled.     Assuming   that 
drought  is  one  cause  of  this  loss  of  colour,  we  can  understand 
why  Hamburghs  would  be  amongst  the  first  Grapes  to   be 
affected,  because  they  are  thinner-skinned  than    most  black 
Grapes.      Possibly,  too,  the    Grape   rinds  differ  as  much   or 
more    in    degree    of   porosity   as    in    thickness.     Otherwise 
it     would     be     difficult     to     account    for     the     fact     that 
that  very  thin-skinned  Grape — the  West's  St.  Peter's — never 
loses     colour,    while    Black     Hamburghs    mostly    do     to    a 
greater    or    lesser    extent.      Be   that    as    it    may,    however, 
there     can    hardly   be    a    doubt   that  the   excessive  dryness 
of  earth  and  air,  which  are  held  to  be  needful  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  ripe  Grapes,  causes  them  to  lose  colour.     The  dry 
air  is  kept  in  constant  motion,  and  thus  of  necessity  drains  out 
much  of  the  juice,  and  probably  some  of  the  goodness,  as  well 
as  rubs  off  a  great  deal  of  the  colour  from  the  Grapes.     It 
seems  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  all  this  drought 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  this  violent  agitation  of  the  air,  are 
essential  to  the  safe-keeping  of  ripe  Grapes.     Late  Grapes, 
and  Grapes  in  more  northern  latitudes,  are  kept  sound  and 
good  under  far  less  arid  conditions,  and  with  little  or  no  loss 
of  colour.  Were  the  choice  between  a  loss  of  colour  and  the  loss 
of  the  Grapes  by  decomposition,  no  one  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  let  the  colour  go ;  but  if  the  colour  can  be  preserved 
intact  as  well  as  the  Grapes  by  a  different  method  of  keeping 
the  fruit  on  the  Vines  from  the  prevailing  one  of  drying  them 
up  into  redness,  it  may  be  wise  to  adopt  it.     Than  this  few 
subjects  could  be  more  important  or  timely  for  present  discus- 
sion, for  the  change  of  colour  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Ham- 
burghs nor  black  Grapes,  though,  even  were  it  so,  it  would  be 
of  immense  importance ;  but  white  Grapes,  and  that  best  of 
them  all,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  also  subject  to  a  change 
of  colour;  it  proceeds  from  green  to  golden — the  pledge  and 
proof  of  perfect  flavour  in  this  matchless  Grape.     But  it  does 
not  rest  there  ;  it  runs  into  a  purplish  tint,  in  which  it  loses 
flavour,  and  from  thence  into  dark  brown,  the  prelude  to  decom- 
position.     As  already  remarked,    Hamburghs    seldom    lose 
flavour  through  losing  colour ;  there  is,  in  fact,  at  times  an 
increase  of  sweetness,  though  not  of  lusciousness.     But  the 
great  point  is  to  know  how  to  keep  the  colour  of  Grapes  per- 
fect to  the  last.     Perhaps  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge the  simplest  and  safest  plan  is  to  cut  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  and  bottle  and  rail  them  in  the  dark  in  a  cool  tem- 
perature of,  say,  45°,  and  in  a  still  atmosphere,  neither  too  dry 
nor  too  moist.     Grapes    would  not   then   be   exposed   to   the 
active  destroyers  of  colour  to  which  I  have  adverted.    D.  T,  F. 
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HARDY  APPLES. 
1  TFOULD  recommend  those  ttIio  intend  to  plant  to  send  orders 
for  what  they  may  want  to  the  nurseries  at  once,  if  they  have 
not  done  so  already  ;  and  those  who  require  fruit  trees  should 
consult  the  pages  of  The  Gabden  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  those  varieties  are  that  have  jaot  suffered  luatcrially  by 
the  trying  weather  that  occasioned  such  mischief  to  orchards 
and  fruit  gardens  during  the  early  spring  months.  That  most 
useful  of  all  fruit  trees,  the  Apple,  though  it  suffered  less  than 
did  the  earlier-blooming  fruits,  has  not  escaped ;  and  of  many 
sorts  much  less  than  an  average  crop  was  produced.  Out  of 
about  five-and-thirty  varieties  growing  here,  Oellini  (espalier 
on  the  Paradise  stock)  yielded  abundantly,  Court-pendu-plat 
(espalier  on  the  Crab  stock)  did  the  same,  Blenheim  Orange  (a 
large  orchard  tree)  yielded  fairly,  but  most  of  the  Apples  on  this 
tree  did  not  reach  their  usual  dimensions.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  A  very  young  standard  of 
Bess  Pool  had  as  many  Apples  on  it  as  it  could  safely  carry. 
But  the  Apple  we  most  depend  on  for  giving  us  fruit  is  one  of 
native  growth.  I  have  two  standards  of  it  that  have  borne 
fruit  for  many  years,  and  I  may  say  with  truth  that  it  never 
fails.  This  Apple  is  little  known  except  in  the  villages  near 
Manton,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  found 
growing  in  a  hedge.  A  man  named  Hotchkin  raised  several 
young  trees  of  it  in  his  garden  at  Lyndon  from  scions  taken 
from  the  parent  tree.  The  soil  about  Lyndon,  being  a  strong 
clay,  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  most  kinds  o"f  Apples; 
but  I  learned  from  Hotchkin  that  this  Apple  did  not  grow  so 
well  there  as  it  docs  in  lighter  soils ;  and  I  have  found  that  to 
be  the  case.  In  size  and  form  it  resembles  the  Blenheim 
Orange  ;  its  colour  is  a  greenish-yellow,  deepening  into  a  dull 
orange  after  it  has  been  kept  awhile.  It  is  excellent  for 
cooking,  bears  abundantly,  and  is  very  hardy,  and  if  carefully 
stored  will  keep  well  till  February.  It  is  known  at  Manton 
by  the  name  of  Hedge  Apple  and  Hotchkin  Pippin.  The 
latter  name  was  given  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Wood,  of  Swanwich 
in  Staffordshire,  when  he  was  curare  of  the  adjoining  village 
of  Wing.  There  are  doubtless  many  Apples  superior  to  the 
Hotchkin  Pippin,  and  many  that  keep  much  longer ;  but  it 
may  fairly  be  asked  of  what  benefit  would  the  very  best 
variety  be  to  the  grower  if  he  could  not  rely  upon  it  for  pro- 
ducing fruit  with  regularity  and  in  fairly  sufficient  quantity  ? 
Where  the  soil  and  climate  are  not  very  favourable  to  the 
production  of  orchard  fruit,  most  housekeepers  would,  if  they 
were  consulted,  ask  to  have  planted  those  sorts  upon  which 
reliance  can  be  placed  for  a  supply  of  fruit.  How  is  this  end 
to  be  accomplished  ?  The  year  1877  may  help  ns  to  solve  this 
question;  and  a  comparisDu  of  the  fruit  reports  sent  to  The 
Gakden  during  the  autumn  months  will  assist  us  in  fixing 
upon  the  varieties  that  seem,  from  these  reports,  to  be  the 
most  likely  to  bid  defiance  to  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and 
recompense  the  grower.  If  I  had  not  happened  to  have  any 
one  of  the  six  varieties  mentioned  here,  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
duce of  all  the  rest  would  not  have  equalled  that  of  either  the 
Blenheim  Orange,  the  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  the  Cellini, 
the  Hotchkin  Pippin,  or  the  Court-pendu-plat ;  and  my  fruit 
room,  which  is  now  nearly  filled,  would  have  been  almost 
empty.  All  the  trees  were  very  full  of  bloom  and  I  expected 
an  unusually  good  yield.  Some  produced  a  few  Apples,  and 
one  or  two  had  rather  more,  but  nothing  approaching  to  an 
average  crop.  One  tree,  Pearu's  Pippin,  though  covered  with 
bloom,  did  not  set  a  single  fruit.  iSTothiug  that  the  orchard 
produces  can  take  the  place  of  the  Apple,  and  any  informa- 
tion tending  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  that  valuable  fruit 
will  be_  welcomed  by  every  one  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
domestic  commissariat  during  the  long  winter  months.  I 
may  add  that  I  have  just  ascertained  that  the  Hotchkin  Pippin 
may  be  found  in  some  nurseries  under  the  name  of  the  Rut- 
land Foundling.  B_  g_ 


Apple  ulture  in  Brief.  —  Prof.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  gives  the  following  directions  for  Apple  grow- 
ing:— "X  think  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  young  trees  mulched,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best  of  all  ways  to  treat  large  or  old 
trees  as  long  as  they  live.  Mulching  prevents  the  rapid  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  soil,  keeps  the  surface  mellow,  prevents  the  soil 


from  often  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter,  and  from  becoming  over, 
heated  in  summer.  Whether  or  not  to  cultivate  the  ground  under 
trees  which  have  become  well  established  dependrj  upon  circumstances. 
I  have  never  seen  an  Apple  orchard  which  I  thought  was  injured  by 
too  frequent  shallow  culture,  but  this  may  be  the  case  in  some 
places,  especially  in  warm  climates,  or  where  the  soil  is  deep  and 
very  rich.  Whether  to  cultivate  or  not  can  be  told  by  the  appearance 
oE  the  trees.  If  the  colour  of  the  leaves  be  good,  and  the  growth  all 
right,  and  the  trees  bear  plenty  of  fiue  fruit,  they  are  doing  well 
enough,  even  if  in  Grass;  but  if  the  leaves  are  pale,  the  growth  of 
the  annual  twigs  much  less  than  1  ft.  in  length  on  trees  twelve  years 
planted,  and  the  frnit  small  and  poor,  something  is  the  matter;  they 
are  suffering  from  want  of  plough,  harrow,  or  cultivator,  or  a  heavy 
mulch  or  coat  of  manure,  or  two  or  more  of  these  combined.  The 
upper  twigs  of  trees  planted  twelve  years  ought  to  grow  from  6  in. 
to  12  in.  or  more  each  year." 

"  Does  Protection  Protect  ?  " — All  my  gardening  life  have 
I  been  a  sceptic  on  the  ill  effects  of  a  low  temperature  when  unaocom . 
pauied  by  wind.  Several  years  ago  when  the  mercury  fell  to  \4P 
below  zero,  and  the  air  was  perfectly  still,  the  Peach  buds  were 
apparently  uninjured;  but  another  season  not  nearly  so  cold,  yet 
exceedingly  windy,  the  buds  were  unmistakably  killed.  This  theory 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  during  the  past  spring  in  many  instances, 
but  in  one  particular  case  was  it  very  convincing.  A  long  bed  was 
devoted  to  Strawberries,  and  this  was  skirted  in  the  back  by  a  fine 
Hemlock  hedge.  At  one  end  of  each  is  a  building,  so  situated  that 
the  hii3;h  north-west  winds  during  winter  were  prevented  from  strik- 
ing either  for  two. thirds  their  length,  but  the  main  portion  being 
fully  exposed,  indicated  when  spring  opened  the  exact  line  of  the 
division  between  the  protected  and  unprotected  sections  of  both  bey 
and  hedge.  In  the  first  of  these  the  Strawberry  plants  were  sd 
badly  injured  as  to  produce  little  or  no  fruit,  and  the  hedge  was  so 
badly  cut  up  as  to  need  replacing.  In  the  protected  portion  mo 
Strawberries  were  as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever  grown,  and  the  hedge  is 
a  model  of  beauty.  Along  the  north  sido  of  my  dwelling  I  have  a 
bed  of  Rhododendrons ;  at  the  western  end  where  the  wind  sweeps 
around  the  corner,  the  plants  were  all  more  or  less  damaged,  but  at 
the  other  end  of  the  bed  they  were  uninjured.  These  high,  drying 
winds,  causing  excessive  evaporation,  injures  the  vitality  of  vegeta- 
tion during  the  season  of  partial  rest,  for  vegetation  is  never  entirely 
dormant.  Strong,  cold  winds  during  a  drought  in  winter  are  inva- 
riably destructive  to  all  manner  of  plants  not  iron-clad,  and  moisture 
will  go  far  toward  remedying  the  evil.  With  all  our  boasted  know- 
ledge of  plant-life  and  the  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  weather, 
we  are  frequently  puzzled  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  many  a  mishap 
to  our  choice  trees  and  plants.  Acclimatisation  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  as  many  of  oar  cultivators  have  no  doubt  learned  to  their 
sorrow,  time  after  time.  As  a  partial  remedy  I  want  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  my  countrymen  that  protection  by  means  of 
screens  and  groups  of  Evergreen  trees  is  the  best  investment  made 
by  any  one  living  in  the  country  ;  at  least,  such  has  been  my  experi. 
ence  and  observation. — JosiAH  Hoopes,  in  "  Tribune." 

Pelargonium  Trials  at  Chiswick. — The  following  is  a  select 
list  of  the  best  varieties  in  each  class  : — Floweks  Scarlet  (Nosegay 
Section) —WeUington,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Waltham  Seedling.  Flowers  Pale  Okange-Scaelet — Triomphe  de 
Stella,  Golden  Harry  Hieover,  Grand  Duke,  and  Mrs.  J.  George. 
Flowers    L,vke-Eose — Arthur    Pearson,   Lawrence    Heywood,   and 

Violet   Hill  Nosegay.     Flowers  Scarlet  shaded  with  Magenta 

Caxton,  Argus,  and  A.  Rivera.     Flowers  Scarlet,  leaves  Zonate 

Vesuvius,  Mark  Twain,  Rose  of  Summer,  John  Watson,  Wonderful, 
and  Aurora.  Flowers  Scarlet  with  White  eye — A.  P,  Barron 
Harry  King,  Richard  Dean,  and  Theocritus.  Flowers  Scarlet, 
LEAVES  Plain  Green — Duke  of  Sutherland.  Flowers  Pale  Scarlet 
— Red  King  and  Colonel  Wright.  Flowers  Crimson-Scarlet — Mrs. 
Vincent  and  Rev.  F.  F.  Fenn.  Flowers  Cerise  and  Rose — Lucius, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Claude  de  la  Meurthe,  and  lanthe.  Flowers  Pale 
Pink — Christine.  Flowers  Rose-Pink,  leaves  Plain — Mrs.  Augusta 
Miles,  Mrs.  Ilallibnrton,  and  Cleopatra.  Flowers  Rose- Pink,  leaves 
Zonate — Rose  of  Allandale.  Flowers  Pink,  shaded  wtth  Purple  — 
Mrs.  Turner  and  Amaranth.  Flowers  Saliion — Vanessa.  Flowers 
OcuLATE — Lucretia  and  Eugenie  Mezard.  Flowers  White — Snowdon. 
Golden  Tricolor — Mrs.  Pollock,  Countess  of  Ashburnham,  Fair 
Emily,  Lady  CuUura,  Bright  Eyes,  Macbeth,  Home  Influence,  and 
Beautiful  for-  Ever.  Plain  Golden  Variegated — Golden  Superb 
Nosegay,  Robert  Pish,  Golden  Harry  Hieover,  Creed's  Seedling,  and 
Crystal  Palace  Gem.  Silver  Tricolors— Lass  O'Gowrie,  Glen  Eyre 
Beauty,  and  Prince  Silverwings.  Silver  Variegated — Little  Trot, 
Albion's  Cliffs,  Miss  Kingsbury,  Princess  Alexandra,  and  Silver  Chain. 
Bronzes — The  Czar,  Black  Douglas,  Mareohal  MaoMahon,  James 
Richards,  and  W.  B.  Gnmbleton. 
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HINTS  FOE  PLANTERS. 
As  planting  forest  trees  will  now  be  general,  the  following  conoise 
remarks  on  the  work  may  prove  instructive,  and  assist  those  about 
to  engage  in  the  operation.  The  ground  ought  to  be  securely  enclosed 
with  a  good  ring  fence.  Draining  should  be  finished  some  time  before 
planting  begins,  so  that  the  ground  has  time  to  "  drip."  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  necessity  for  draining  arises  from  water  rising  to 
the  surface  in  springs ;  or,  from  the  flatness  of  the  ground,  it  is  flooded 
with  watsr  oozing  out  from  higher  land,  and  also  from  the  retentive 
quality  of  the  subsoil  a  superabnndtince  of  water  is  located  in  the 
stratum  immediately  beneath  the  surface.  Stagnant  water  is 
extremely  injurious  to  trees,  and  draining  should  never  be  neglected. 
Clearing  brush  and  other  obstacles  to  planting  may  be  done  any  time 
previously  to  the  time  of  planting,  but  moorland  subject  to  rank 
heath  should  always  be  burned  some  years  before,  so  that  a  fine  young 
healthy  swarth  covers  the  surface,  which  affords  valuable  shelter  to 
small  plants.  The  forester  should  ascertain  as  far  as  practicable  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  if  possible  the  rocky  formition,  to 
enable  him  to  distribute  his  plants  judiciously  over  the  ground,  giving 
each  individual  its  locale  subsidary  with  correct  arbori-ohemical 
principles.  It  is  further  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  conservant  with 
the  situation,  to  allot  such  plants  suitable  for  exposed  aspects  their 
proper  place,  that  as  the  trees  grow  up  they  may  be  beneficial.  The 
next  consideration  is  the  number  of  the  various  kinds  of  plants  to 
form  a  mixed  plantation,  and  also  their  size.  Having  examined  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  it3  surface  herbage,  also  having  decided  on  the 
tree  intended  to  form  the  permanent  crop,  these  will  give  the  best 
guide  to  go  by.  The  hard  wood  need  never  be  planted  closer  than 
24  ft.  or  30  ft.  apart.  Several  kinds  of  planting-irons  (tools)  are 
recommended,  but  a  common  Scotch  spade  (the  spade  universally  in 
use  iu  Scotland  is  greatly  superior  to  that  in  England  or  Ireland)  is 
the  best  adapted  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  removing  plants  from 
the  nursery  row  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cause  root  fracture, 
more  especially  with  the  resinons  tribe.  Pit  planting  is  very  common, 
but  every  variety  of  pitting  has  some  forcible  objection  to  its  use. 
The  loosened  earth  admits  of  a  greater  evaporation  in  dry  weather, 
and  absorbs  too  much  moisture  in  winter,  and,  being  a  slow  process, 
increases  the  cost  of  planting  very  considerably.  Slitting  or  notching 
is  certainly  the  best  system  of  planting.  It  commends  itself  by 
being  the  most  expeditious.  There  are  four  kinds  of  notches,  all 
well  adapted  to  varying  circumstances  :  the  T  (tee)  form  is  very 
answerable  in  stiff  ground  ;  the  L  (ell)  for  small  plants ;  the  H  (aitch) 
for  a  tough  surface  and  large-rooted  plants;  and  the  X  (cross)  for 
deep  surface  and  large  plants.  It  is  advisable  to  pare  off  the  surface 
before  putting  down  the  tree ;  to  do  this  entails  very  little  extra 
labour.  The  planter  stoops  low,  and  with  a  smart  horizontal  swoop 
of  his  spade  pares  off  a  thin  scraw,  and  exposes  the  fresh  soil  beneath. 
In  making  the  notch  the  operator  strikes  his  spade  into  the  ground 
perfectly  perpendicular  and  as  deep  as  possible,  and  by  again  strik. 
ing  across  the  first  slit  a  notch  is  made  similar  to  one  of  the  letters 
shown  above,  which,  by  bending  down  the  handle,  is  sufficiently 
opened  to  receive  the  plant.  It  the  incision  be  well  made,  a  smart 
blow  with  the  heel  on  each  side  of  the  plant  is  all  that  is  required  to 
firm  it  in  the  ground.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
roots  are  all  well  under  the  sod  and  the  plants  straight.  Much 
depends  on  the  first  cat.  An  expert  spadesman  amalgamates  the 
operation  of  paring  off  a  scraw  with  the  making  of  a  notch,  and 
will,  with  a  boy  holding  the  plants,  put  in  from  1,000  to  1,500  plants 
per  day  of  ten  hours.  Planters  should  be  arranged  into  squads  of 
twenty  or  thirty  spademen,  with  one  boy  or  girl  to  attend  two  men, 
and  one  or  two  stronger  boys  carrying  and  supplying  the  planters 
with  plants  from  the  "  stock,"  "  sheugh,"  or  "  bed  "  ;  the  whole  gang 
to  be  under  one  foreman,  whose  duty  is  to  superintend  the  work  and 
see  it  properly  performed.  On  laying  the  men  ought  for  the  work 
the  most  experienced  hands  should  be  placed  at  each  side  to  act  as 
leaders.  The  squad  should  work  from  side  to  side.  Commencing  in 
the  morning  at  the  fence,  the  leading  man  after  putting  in  his  plant 
moves  off  8  ft.,  the  second  spade  putting  his  plant  between 
the  leader's  two,  but  4  ft.  behind,  and  each  succeeding  man 
follows  inserting  his  plant  between  the  preceding  man's  two,  until 
the  limits  of  the  enclosure  is  reached,  when  the  forman  gives  the 
order  "  reverse,"  and  each  man  falls  back  one  space,  puts  in  a  plant, 
and  without  the  least  contusion  as  to  places  naakes  the  spade  once  the 
rear  now  the  leader  on  the  return  journey.  By  this  system  the  foreman 
is  able  to  detect  the  smallest  irregularity,  and  by  moving  backwards 
and  forwards  can  see  every  plant  put  into  its  place. — "  Journal  of 
Forestry." 


Tlie  Late  Gale. — The  gale  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
Devonshire  on  the  night  of  the  14th  inst.  has  been  most  disastrous  in 
its  effects.  Some  of  our  finest  old  trees,  Elm,  Ash,  Beech,  Wild 
Cherries,  &o.,  are  torn  up  by  the  roots.     I  have  j  ust  measured  one  of 


the  largest  Elms,  and  find  the  diameter  of  its  bole  at  the  base  to  be 
7  ft. ;  it  has  upturned  a  ball  of  soil  16  ft.  high  and  18  ft.  wide,  but 
barely  3  ft.  deep.  Many  other  trees  of  large  size  are  also  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  others,  varying  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  or  4ft,,  are 
broken  off  at  different  heii^hts  up  their  boles.  One  large  Beech 
where  it  is  broken  is  amass  of  splinters,  like  a  loose  bundle  of  laths, 
while  tops  of  young  Cedars,  Silver  Firs,  &c.,  are  broken  almost  clean 
off.  Trees,  the  roots  of  which  kept  firm  hold,  are  snapped  asunder. 
We  have  about  30  ft.  of  the  top  of  a  fine  Douglas  Fir  broken  off,  the 
broken  portion  being  apparently  rather  more  than  one-third  the 
height;  the  diameter  at  the  point  of  breakage  is  16  in.  On  Monday 
morning  the  pleasure  grounds  and  park  were  strewn  with  broken 
branches  of  all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  spray  to  the  tops  of  large 
trees.  Among  the  trees  which  suffered  least  are  the  Turkey  and 
Lucombe  Oaks,  fine  specimens  of  which  occupy  the  most  exposed 
situations.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well  for  planters  to  use  these 
more  freely  than  they  do  as  nurses  and  wind-screens  in  places  much 
exposed.  In  the  case  of  English  Oaks,  although  very  few  are  blown 
down,  their  heads  and  smaller  branches  are  much  broken.  In  the 
fiower  garden.  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  that  were  in  full  flower  lost  every 
blossom,  and  the  foliage  generally  seemed  seared  and  withered.  Peas, 
Scarlet  Runners,  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes  exhibited  the  same 
appearance,  while  many  plants  of  autumn  Broccoli  were  twisted  out 
of  the  ground.  Such  a  gale  has  not  occurred  here  for  many  years. — ■ 
John  Gaeland,  Killetton,  near  Exeter.  [Disastrous  accounts  of  the 
gale  in  question  have  also  come  from  other  quarters.  At  Holme 
Lacy,  Hereford,  an  old  Tulip  Tree,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
is  a  perfect  wreck.  The  havoc  among  Oaks  and  Elms  is  said  to  be 
dreadful.  In  this  county,  too,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  no 
fewer  than  10,000  Apple  trees  have  been  uprooted,  and  the  destrac. 
tion  committed  amongst  fruit  trees  in  Monmouth  is  a!30  said  to  b3 
very  great.  At  Wolverhampton,  in  the  colliery  districts,  much 
damage  has  likewise  been  done.  An  immense  Oak  and  some  Elm 
trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  have  been  uprooted  and  blown  across 
the  road  close  to  the  town.  "  T.  M.  M.,"  writing  in  the  "  Times  " 
from  Budleigh  Salterton,  states  that  the  appearance  of  the  gardens 
and  landscape  on  rising  on  Monday  was  of  a  magical  nature,  the 
former  being  hopelessly  withered  up,  as  though  baked  in  an  oven, 
while  the  latter  had  all  the  trees  browned  and  dried  up  to  a  dirty 
brown  paper  appearance.  This  dry  gale,  he  adds,  is  a  fit  sequel  to  a 
summer  of  wonderful  dryness  here,  there  having  been  only  twenty- 
seven  days  on  which  rain  exceeding  S.lOOths  of  an  inch  fell  in  the 
last  137,  viz.,  from  the  beginning  of  June.] 

Peen-to,  or  Flat  Peach  of  China. — In  the  April  number  of 
the  "  Gardeners'  Monthly  "  I  referred  to  this  peculiar  variety,  which, 
although  in  my  collection  for  a  number  oE  years,  had  heretofore 
failed  to  produce  fruit.  Some  two  years  ago  I  gave  a  friend  residing 
iu  Pensaoola,  Florida,  trees  of  the  most  promising  of  my  varieties, 
and  to-day  (June  23)  ho  sends  me  a  box  of  the  fruit  with  the  follow- 
ing note: — -"At  the  time  when  we  received  the  trees  you  stated  that 
they  would  not  answer  for  Georgia.  I  can  assure  you  that  hero  they 
are  a  perfect  success,  and  just  the  Peach  for  this  climate.  The  sam. 
pies  I  "send  you  were  taken  from  one  tree,  from  which  we  have 
plucked  1200  Peaches."  As  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  Peach 
having  fruited  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  interesting  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida  fruit  growers  to  know  more  about  it.  I  add  the 
description  of  the  fruit.  Size,  from  2  in.  to  2}  in.  ia  diameter ; 
shape,  irregularly  round,  and  very  much  flattened  ;  IJ  in.  thick  on 
one  side,  and  1  in.  on  the  other ;  a  deep  furrow  starts  on  the  thinnest 
side  from  the  stem  and  ends  on  the  apex,  where  a  deep  hollow  is 
formed,  having  in  the  centre  a  deep,  narrow  calycinal  cavity  ;  skin 
greenish -yellow  washed  with  carmine,  and  a  deeper  cheek  on  one 
side;  flesh  white,  exceedingly  fine  in  texture,  juicy  and  melting,  and 
with  a  delicate  almond  flavour  ;  clingstone  ;  quality  very  gocd  ;  pit 
quite  flat ;  tree  a  very  rapid  grower,  of  open  hibit ;  holds  its  leaves 
later  than  any  other  variety. — J.  J.  Bbekmans. 

The  Potato  Beetle  in  Iowa. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfleld  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  which  they  have  received  from  a  relative  of 
theirs, a  farmer  in  Iowa  : — "Earlham,  Dallas  County,  Iowa,  U.S.A.— 
Potatoes  look  well  here,  considering  the  dry  weather  which  we  have 
had,  and  the  Potato  beetles  have  not  damaged  them  seriously.  You 
English  people  seem  to  be  too  easily  scared  respecting  this  bestie. 
Here  they  do  not  give  us  much  trouble,  though  we  have  thousands 
of  them.  It  they  are  picked  off  at  flrst,  they  do  not  do  much  harm 
afterwards.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  lady-birds  eat  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  latter,  the  beetles 
would  be  swarming,  and  I  think  there  are  more  lady-birds  iu  England 
than  here.  Paris  green  will  kill  them,  and  Guinea  fowls  will  also  eat 
them.  People  say  if  you  plant  three  Flax  seeds  with  every  Potato, 
they  will  keep  off  the  beetles.  It  the  Potatoes  be  planted  out  early, 
they  get  up  strongly  before  the  beetles  make  their  appearance,  and 
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after  the  Potatoes  have  grown  to  a  considerable  size  they  keep  ahead 
of  such  pests.  We  never  plant  Potatoes  two  years  in  succession  on 
the  same  ground.  Some  neighbours  did  so  last  year,  and  did  not  get 
a  Potato.  In  picking  off  the  beetles,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
squeeze  them  too  tightly,  as  their  blood  is  poisonous,  and  will  raise  a 
blister.     The  best  way  to  kill  thetn  is  to  scald  them  in  hot  water." 

A  Series  or  Hoeticultural  E.xhibitions  will  be  held  at  Dresden, 
in  1878,  in  honour  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Flora  Society,  wbich  was 
established  in  that  city  iu  1828.  The  first  exhibition  will  be  held 
from  March  21  to  25  ;  the  second  from  May  16  to  20  ;  the  third  from 
July  25  to  29 ;  and  the  fourth  from  October  3  to  7. 

Fro.m  Mr.  Wilder'a  recent  address  at  Baltimore,  we  learn  that  as 
long  ago  as  1773,  when  the  crop  of  Apples  had  failed  the  previous 
year,  English  importations  from  this  country  had  been  made  and 
were  highly  appreciated.  Iu  a  letter  from  Michael  Collinson  to  John 
Bartram,  of  Philadelphia,  he  writes  as  follows  :^"  Your  American 
Apples  have  been  an  admirable  substitute  this  season,  some  of  our 
merchants  having  imported  great  quantities  of  them.  They  are,  not- 
withstanding,  too  expensive  for  common  eating,  being  sold  for  2d., 
3d.,  and  even  Id.  an  Apple.  But  their  flavour  is  much  superior  to 
anything  we  can  pretend  to,  and  I  think  even  superior  to  the  Apples 
of  Italy." 

The  Belladonna  Lily  Under  Glass. — This,  the  beat  ot  all  the 
hardy  Amaryllids,  is  at  present  flowering  beautifully  with  us  in 
Wales,  planted  out  in  ordinary  soil  in  the  bed  of  a  conservatory. 
Each  of  its  flower-spikea  is  about  15  in.  high,  and  surmounted  by 
numerous  blossoms.  It  succeeds  very  well  under  ordinary  treatment 
in  the  open  air,  but  if  the  weather  be  wet  when  the  blooms  open  they 
do  not  last  so  long  as  iu  a  cool  house  under  glass. — A  Camukian. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — Pansieshavenotasarule  done  particularly 
well  this  season  ;  but  Mr.  Hooper,  Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  has  sent  ns 
blooms  of  a  few  kinds  which  seem  to  form  an  exception,  for  they  are 
as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  Pansies  well  could  be,  even  thus  late  in  the 
year.  Amongst  dark  sorts,  the  best  were  Souvenir  and  Grand 
Monarch,  a  blue  one  called  Remarkable,  a  fiery. crimson  and  maroon 
kiud  named  John  Cranston,  and  a  good  light-ground  sort,  blotched 
with  velvety-purple,  called  Conductor.  We  have  also  received  from 
Mr.  Paul,  of  Paisley,  an  unusually  fine  yellow  seedling  Viola,  said  to 
be  a  dwarf  and  free-flowering  kind,  and  evidently  an  acqui. 
sition. — M. 

Delphinium  Cashmirianum. — This  Larkspur  is  now  growing 
in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting.  Though  as  yet  scarce,  it  will 
no  doubt  eventually  become  popular,  and  may  probably,  if  fertilized 
with  kinds  of  different  habit,  give  rise  to  new  and  important 
varieties.  The  plant  is  found  on  the  Western  Himalayas,  at  alti- 
tudes varying  from  12,000  ft.  to  15,000  ft.  The  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  bright,  purplish-blue  colour,  are  borne  on  leafy  stems  from 
15  in.  to  18  in.  high,  which  are  produced  freely  all  round  the  bases  of 
the  plants,  and  contrast  effectively  with  the  green  masses  of  palmate 
leaves  with  which  the  plants  are  furnished. — C.  S. 

Ivy  on  Buins  and  Hollow  Trees. — In  this  neighbourhood 
are  numerous  remnants  of  ancient  churches  and  monasteries  that 
have  been  landmarks  for  ages,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  overrun 
with  Ivy  that  has  sprung  from  the  decayed  mortar  rubbish,  both  on 
the  inside  and  outside  walls,  and  which  now  has  stems  more  like 
those  ot  trees  than  Ivy,  crowned  with  majestic  heads  of  berry.bearing 
branches,  that  have  never  been  either  pruned  or  trained.  On  hollow 
trees  Ivy  is  also  equally  effective,  not  only  in  garnishing  and  beauti- 
fying their  rugged  stems,  but  also  in  serving  as  a  support  for  binding 
together  their  decayed  portions  with  living  bands,  thereby  mutually 
supporting  each  other.  There  is  a  decided  and,  I  believe,  well- 
founded  prejudice  against  encouraging  Ivy  on  such  trees  as  are 
expected  to  grow  into  timber,  as  it  is  certainly  prejudicial  to  their 
development.  But  in  the  case  of  trees  ot  ancient  aspect,  that  are 
past  use  as  timber,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  plant  Ivy  at  their  bases, 
and  to  protect  it  until  it  has  become  well  established.  It  will  after, 
wards  well  repay  the  trouble  that  has  been  taken  with  it  by  convert- 
ing their  bare  stems  and  branches  into  so  many  wreaths  of  luxuriant 
foliage.  The  winter  aspect  of  such  trees  would  be  poor  indeed  it 
divested  of  their  covering  of  Ivy. — J.  GroO-ai,  Henliani. 

Violets  by  Post. — The  season  for  Neapolitan  and  other  Violets 
having  again  arrived,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to 
know  that  any  one,  though  away  from  home,  may  enjoy  them  fresh 
every  morning  from  October  to  May  through  the  post.  They  are  so 
well  adapted  for  travelling,  that  a  journey  in  a  tin  box  ot  200  or  300 
miles  does  not  in  the  least  impair  their  sweetness  or  freshness.  For 
Violets  we  have  tin  boxes  made  especially  for  passing  through  the 
post;  they  are  6  in.  loDg.  2i  in.  wide,  and  2  in.  deep.  In  these  the 
blossoms  are  laid  flat  as  they  are  gathered,  between  layers  ot  Violet 


leaves  pressed  down  tolerably  close  until  quite  full,  when  a  layer  of 
wadding  is  put  on  and  the  lid  closed  tightly  down  ;  the  direction 
may  be  pasted  or  written  on  the  lid,  and  they  may  be  relied 
on  to  reach  their  destination  without  being  crushed,' as  they 
usually  are  in  card-board  boxes,  and  in  fresher  condition,  as 
in  tin  they  are  cool  and  air-tight.  Boxes  of  the  size  just  named, 
when  full,  require  three  penny  stamps,  and  hold  several  dozens  ot 
the  finest  blossoms.  Boxes  of  this  kind  are  equally  serviceable  for 
choice  flowers,  such  as  Gardenias,  Rose-buda,  Orchids,  or  Stephanolis ; 
their  size  may  ba  varied,  according  to  the  flowers  intended  to  be  sent 
in  them  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  any  one  staying  at  a  distance  from 
their  own  garden,  and  reoeiving  from  home  every  morning  a  box  of 
fresh  Violets,  will  find  it  one  ot  the  by  no  means  small  advantages 
which  the  Post  Office  affords.  I  may  add  that  Violets  look  best  gar. 
nished  with  Violet  leaves,  but  the  leaves  ot  the  NeapDlitan  variety 
are  not  so  effective  as  those  of  the  single  blue,  such  as  The  Czar,  and 
hardy  Russian  kin'^s. — J.  Gro  m,  Hexham. 


Poisoniag  of  Cows  by  Yew.— M.  Hartenstein  records  an  im- 
portant case  of  poisoning  by  Yew,  as  coming  immediately  under  his  own 
observation.  Last  April  a  herd  of  seventeen  cows  were  driven  a  distance 
of  twenty-four  miles  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage,  the  time  occupied  by 
the  journey  extending  over  eleven  hours.  On  arrival  at  their  destination 
the  pasturage  sought  for  was  not  obtainable,  and  for  want  of  better 
accommodation  the  animals  were  placed  for  the  night  in  an  empty  garden, 
surrounded  by  Y'ew.  In  the  morning  the  four  finest  cows  were  found 
dead,  and  three  others  died  immediately  afterwards  ;  the  remaining  ten 
were  quite  well.  On  examining  the  garden  the  leaves  of  the  Yew  bushes 
were  discovered  cropped  all  round.  Post-mortem  examination  showed 
the  bodies  distended,  the  eyes  dim,  the  nostrils  clogged  with  blood  and 
mucus,  the  liver  literally  looking  as  though  it  had  been  thrown  into  boil- 
water,  and  the  small  intestine  for  a  distance  of  three  yards  almost  black. 
The  rumen  was  discovered  full  of  green  herbaceous  matter,  in  which 
pieces  of  Y^ew  were  easily  recognised.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ten  sur- 
viving cows,  being  older  than  the  rest,  had  at  once  lain  down  to  rest  on 
reaching  the  end  of  their  journey. 


NOTES   AND   QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 

Autumn  Pears.— We  are  now  using  the  Fondante  d*Automne  Pear  from 
an  east  wall,  and  a  most  delicions  Pear  it  is— perhaps  the  prince  of  all  0;;tober 
Pears. — R.  Gilcbht,  BnrghJi'y. 

Celosias  fjr  Charcli  Decoration- We  find  nothing  so  good  for  church 

decoraLiou  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  Celosias.  Their  plume-like  trusses  of 
various  colours  are  very  showy  and  appropriate,  and  they  are  not  so  easily 
damaged  as  many  other  flowers.— S.  W. 

1  {  The  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  it  is  said,  iu  the  *'  Journal  des  Roses"  w"aa 
raised  from  seed  by  MM.  Jacotot.  nurcerymen,  of  Dijon,  in  1819.  It  was  first 
publicly  exhibited  in  1852,  and  sent  out  in  1853. 

White  Siberian  Sqaill-— This  is  an  early  flowering  plant  but  seldom  met 
with  ;  but  when  associated  with  the  ordinary  blue  Scilla  sibirica,  either  as  an 
edging  or  otherwise,  or  by  itself  in  pat^hos  in  herbacoou'?  borders  or  on  rock- 
work,  it  has  a  pretty  effect.— R.  M. 

Keeping  Pine-apples  after  they  are  Ripe.— Pine-apples  keep  bettor 
after  they  are  ripe  in  a  cool,  light  room  than  anywhere  else.  Two  months  ago 
we  had  more  ripening  than  were  wanted,  consequently  the  plants,  pots  and 
all,  were  lifted  out  of  the  bed,  just  when  the  fruit  was  ready  for  cutting,  and 
set  in  a  cool  store  room.  Nothing  farther  has  been  done  eince,  and  the  fruits 
are  now  as  plump  and  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  they  were  shifted  out  of  the 
stove.— A  Cambbian. 

Electric  Conductivity  of  TreeB.—Accordmg  to  M.  de  Moncel's  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  soft  woods  of  spongy  tissue  and  vigorous  vegetation, 
such  as  the  Elm,  Chestnut,  Lime,  Poplar,  &c.,  are  the  best  conductors  ;  while 
ihe  hard  woods  of  slow  vegetation  are  the  most  resistant.  Birch  seems  to  form 
an  exception,  [It  appears  from  M.  de  Moncel's  experiment,  that  the  electric 
conductivity  of  living  wood  is  generally  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
gap  and  other  moisture  which  they  contain  ] 

New  India-rubber  Tree.^M:r.  Robert  Cross  publishes  some  interesting 
notes  in  the  "  Geographical  Magazine"  in  regard  to  certiin  important  trees 
of  the  Amazon  Valley,  and  announces  that  the  Ceara  India-rubber  comes 
from  a  hitherto  undescribed  species,  materially  different  from  any  yet  known. 
He  was  unfortunately  unable  to  obtain  it  in  flower,  so  that  its  precise  position 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  not  ascertained ;  but  young  plants  which  he 
has  sent  home  to  England  will,  he  hopes,  farniah  the  information  at  no 
distant  day.  The  region  in  which  the  tree  grows  is  very  dry  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  rain  occurring  but  seldom,  aid  in  some  seasons  scarcely  at  all. 
It  is  found  up  to  about  203  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  thought  to  be  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  India,  where  there  are  extensive  tracts  o£  a  precisely  similar 
character  to  those  in  which  it  oocurs,  although  it  is  believed  that  the  tree  will 
not  stand  a  temperature  below  60°. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb  Art  itself  i3  Natube." — Shakespeare, 


PROPAaA.TION  OF  PLA.TSrrS  BY  ROOT  CUTTINGS.* 

The  most  natural  method  of  propagation  is  by  means  of  seed ; 
but  there  are  many  plants  ia  cultivation  which  rarely  produce 
seed,  and  many  more  which  cannot  be  depended  on  to  come 
true  from  seed.  Moreover,  we  have  now  many  hybrids,  a  class 
of  plants  which  in  all  probability  will  be  largely  increased 
before  long ;  as  is  well  known  true  hybrids  seldom  seed,  and 
those  which  do  produce  fertile  seeds  we  often  find  reproducing 
varieties  totally  different  from  the  kinds  we  wish  to  preserve. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  must  adopt  other  means  to 
increase  those  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  their  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  intact.  Fortunately  there  are  many  ways 
by  which  this  may  be  done,  such  as  by  means  of  cuttings  of 
the  stem,  grafting,  budding,  inarching,  layering,  division,  and 
the  mode  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  by  cuttings  of  the 
root.  Before  doing  so,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  stem  and  root ;  many  forms  of 
stems  are  often  confounded  with  roots,  such  as  the  rhizomes 
of  the  Iris,  the  corms  of  the  Crocus,  the  bulbs  of  the  Lily,  the 
tubers  of  the  Potato,  the  soboles  of  the  Couch  Grass,  &c., 
which  are  all  forma  of  underground  stems.  The  roots  I  mean 
to  refer  to  are  different  from  any  of  these,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  possess  the  power  of  forming  leaf-buds,  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  true  roots,  which,  according  to  botanists,  have  no 
such  power ;  one  of  the  main  distinctions  between  stem  and 
root  being  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  forming  leaf-buds 
on  the  latter.  They  appear  to  be  intermediate,  that  is,  can 
perform  the  functions  of  both  root  and  stem  if  placed  in 
favourable  circumstances.  The  propagation  of  plants  by 
means  of  root  cuttings  has  been  long  practised,  for  I  find  that 
the  late  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  in  1816  succeeded  in  growing 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  by  putting  pieces  of  their 
roots  about  a  foot  long  into  the  open  ground.  Leaf-buds  are 
formed  naturally  on  the  roots  of  Pyrus  japonioa,  Moutan 
Pseony,  Plums,  Anemone  japonica,  and  a  few  others.  There 
are  many  plants  which  possess  this  power  of  forming  buds  on 
their  roots,  although  they  remain  dormant  until,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  their  roots  are  cut  and  they  then  push 
buds.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  number  of  plants 
capable  of  being  propagated  in  this  way  is  very  limited  ;  but, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  are  many  more  than  we  are  at  present  aware  of.  Having 
got  a  plant  which  we  know  will  increase  by  means  of  roots, 
the  first  thing  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  shake  the  soil  or 
wash  it  clean  away  from  the  roots  ;  next,  cut  them  into  little 
pieces,  generally  about  f  in.  long  ;  but  some  kinds,  such  as  the 
Ipecacuanha,  for  example,  1  have  found  to  succeed  when  only 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long ;  others  require  to  be  about  1  ft. 
long.  A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this  is,  that  usually 
no  more  than  one  bud  starts,  whether  the  pieces  of  root  be 
left  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  a  foot  long,  all  the  strength 
goes  to  the  bud  that  starts  first  and  the  others  remain  dor- 
mant. Having  got  the  roots  cut  up,  boxes  or  seed-pans  may 
be  prepared  for  them  the  same  as  for  ordinary  cuttings,  viz., 
filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  adding  a  little  peat  for  such  plants 
as  naturally  like  that  kind  of  soil.  The  pieces  of  root  should 
then  be  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  pans  and  covered 
about  their  own  depth  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  roots 
used ;  give  them  a  slight  bottom-heat,  and  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks'  time,  the  young  buds  will  be  found  rising  above 
the  soil  and  elbowing  each  other  for  room.  Spring  is  the  best 
time  to  put  them  in,  although  they  may  be  inserted  all 
through  the  summer  months.  In  the  case  of  many  hardy 
plants  bottom-heat  is  unnecessary,  unless  where  time  is  an 
object,  which  in  most  cases  it  is.     Care  must  be  taken  in  har- 
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dening  off  plants  struck  in  heat,  as  they  will  be  found  to 
suffer  more  than  in  the  case  of  stem  cuttings  unless  gradually 
innured  to  the  cold.  This  is  the  whole  process,  and  it  has 
several  advantages  to  recommend  it.  1st.  A  good  supply  of 
roots  may  be  got  without  at  all  destroying  the  appearance  of 
the  stock  plant.  2nd.  The  cuttings  are  more  easily  and  quickly 
put  in,  and  in  the  third  place  the  results  are  more  satisfactory ; 
provided  the  roots  are  healthy  it  is  rare  to  find  a  piece  which 
will  not  grow.  The  only  difliculby  is  tu  learn  what  plants  are 
capable  of  being  propagated  by  means  of  roots,  and  this  can 
only  be  discovered  by  experiment,  as  there  is  nothing,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  about  the  appearance  of  the  roots  themselves  that 
would  lead  one  to  be  certain  whether  they  could  be  propa- 
gated in  that  way  or  not.  The  following  plants  I  know,  however, 
may  be  increased  by  means  of  pieces  of  roots.  My  first 
attempt  was  made  with  Aralia  papyrifera,  and  then  with  Aralia 
japonica ;  I  do  not,  however,  yet  know  whether  the  new  Aralias, 
sush  as  Veitchi,  elegantissima,  and  others  of  that  section  may 
be  increased  by  roots  or  not ;  but  most  probably  they  may.  In 
that  case  they  would  require  to  be  on  their  own  roots  and  not 
grafted  plants.  All  the  kinds  of  Dracaenas  may  be  propagated 
in  this  way ;  also  Hellebores,  particularly  H.  grandiflorus  or 
maximus.  Pelargoniums'thus  treated  will  also  succeed,  but  not 
so  well  as  by  stem  cuttings,  with  the  exception  of  fancy 
Pelargoniums,  which  are  often  difficult  to  strike  by  means  of 
stems  cuttings.  Monsonia  lobata,  another  Geraniaceous  plant, 
Pulsatilla  bracteata,  a  somewhat  rare  Anemone  which  has 
fibrous  roots  (not  a  creeping  rhizome  like  the  Wood 
Anemone)  may  also  be  increased  by  root  cuttings.  Anemone 
japonica  (which  grows  naturally  from  the  roots).  Clematis, 
and  Ipecacuanha  may  also  be  increased  by  means  of  root- 
cuttings.  Plants  of  the  Ipecacuanha  were  first  sent  out 
to  India  in  Wardian  cases,  but  it  was  afterwards  found 
that  the  roots  alone  could  be  successfully  sent  out  by 
post,  and  several  small  boxes  of  them  were  sent  out  in  that 
way  by  Prof.  Balfour,  along  with  printed  instructions  as  to 
their  propagation  drawn  up  by  Mr.  M'Nab.  The  roots  arrived  in 
good  condition,  and  on  being  treated  as  directed,  abundance  of 
plants  was  the  result.  Drosera  dichotoma,  a  rare  Australian 
SundeWjStrikeslreadily  by  means  of  pieces  of  root.  Cuttings  of 
all  kinds  of  Bouvardias  are  now  commonly  raised  from  roots,  as 
are  likewise  Rosa  rugosa  and  other  species,  and  many  of 
the  hybrids,  together  with  Senecio  puloher  ;  Soolymus  grandi- 
florus, Viola  pedata,  Cephalobus  foUicularis  (the  Australian 
Pitcher  plant),  Passifloras,  Melianthus,  Greyia,  Xanthoceras 
sorbifolius,andVenus'sfiy  trapfDionasa  muscipula).  With  regard 
to  this  plant  it  is  certainly  not  the  root  that  is  propagated,  but 
the  bulbous  enlargement  formed  by  the  old  leaf-stalks,  the 
scales  of  which  are  pulled  asunder  in  the  same  way  as  is  often 
done  in  the  case  of  Lily  scales.  Sarracenias  and  Darlingtonia 
californica  may  also  be  propagated  in  this  way,  but  they  are 
clearly  rhizomes,  not  roots,  that  are  used  for  the  purpose. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
The  following  hardy  plants,  in  spite  of  frost,  rain,  and  lack  of  sun, 
are  still  in  full  beauty.  Firstly,  the  Asters  claim  our  attention,  and 
from  the  large  collection  the  species  hereafter  noted  are  the 
very  best  ot  their  respective  colours.  Aster  Cbapmanni  has 
very  pretty  lavender  flowers,  and  grows  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high.  The  rose  and  blue  varieties  of  A.  Novae  Angliee  are  ex. 
oeedingly  handsome ;  the  latter  attains  a  height  ot  from  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.,  but  is  not  so  tall  by  1  ft.  as  the  former.  A.  patens  forms  a 
bush  about  2^  ft.  high,  and  has  rather  large,  light-blue  flowers; 
A.  IsBvis  and  A.  purpuratus  are  of  slightly  different  shades,  and  grow 
rather  taller.  The  pretty,  somewhat  Heath.like  foliage  of  A.  eri- 
coides  and  A.  Tradescanti,  together  with  their  numberless  small 
white  flowers,  and  rather  elegant  habit,  render  them  desirable  acqai. 
sitions.  A.  sericeus,  with  large  blue  flowers,  and  A.  longifolius  with 
handsome  rosy. purple  ones,  are  among  the  finest  of  the  dwarf  Asters ; 
as  seen  at  Kew,  both  species  are  about  li  ft.  high.  Chrysopsis 
villosa,  one  of  the  commonest  plants  on  some  of  the  North  American 
prairies,  merits  notice  on  account  of  its  close  bushy  growth,  and  its 
abundance  ot  pleasing  yellow  flowers.  Coreopsis  trichosperma  grows 
3  ft.  or  more  in  height,  has  finely-cut  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow.  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  by  the  wall  ot  the  herbaceous 
ground,  has  inconspicuous  flowers,  but  the  neat,  Heath.like  foliage, 
as  well  as  the  branches  themselves,  are,  as  it  were,  dusted  with  gold. 
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coloared  powder.  Helianfchus  orgyalia,  with  small  flowers,  when  its 
large  size,  8  ft.,  is  considered,  is  nevertheless  extremely  ornamental  j 
its  tall,  unbranohed  stems  are  thickly  set  with  linear,  arching  leaves, 
which  give  a  remarkably  graoefal  appearance  to  the  plant.  As  a 
single  specimen  on  a  lawn  this  species  would  be  admired  anywhere. 
Pyrethram  uliginosnm,  from  Hungary,  has  large  white  flowers, 
which  so  far  have  been  uninjured  either  by  frost  or  wet;  it  grows 
about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  ia  deserving  a  place  in  every  select  col. 
lection  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  ample  foliage  and  long  succession 
of  rather  deep  yellow  flowers  of  Calceolaria  Pavoni  make  it  a  welcome 
addition  for  the  mixed  border  ;  it  is  far  too  gross  a  grower  for  bed- 
ding  purposes  ;  by  a  wall  or  in  a  suitable  position  it  will  grow  3  ft.  or 
more  in  height ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Peru.  Polygonum 
vaecinifolium,  the  Whortle-berried  Knotweed,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  species  of  its  genus  j  its  numerous  slender  stems  trail 
along  the  ground  and  root  at  the  joints,  the  leaves  often  being  nearly 
hidden  by  the  copious  spikes  of  bright  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  produced  almost  uninterruptedly  from  August  until  November. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  varying  from  11,000  ft. 
to  13,000  ft.,  this  is  frequently  met  with.  For  the  front  of  rockwork, 
where  it  can  get  plenty  of  moisture  at  all  times,  this  neat-growing 
little  plant  is  a  perfect  gem  ;  as  a  pot  plant  it  succeeds  thoroughly 
well  in  a  cold  frame. 

Of  late  the  Kew  authorities  seem  to  have  devoted  some  attention 
to  Crocuses,  for,  on  referring  to  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  we  find 
that  no  fewer  than  eleven  species  have  been  figured  in  the  last  half- 
dozen  volumes,  whilst,  during  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century,  only 
two  are  represented.  The  autumnal  species  of  this  beautiful  genus 
certainly  ought  to  be  more  frequently  met  with  in  gardens.  Crocus 
Salzmanni  has  a  pretty  pale  violet  perianth  with  a  long  tube  ;  it  is  a 
native  of  clayey  fields  about  Tangiera,  and  is  known  in  some  gardens 
under  the  name  of  C.  tingitanns.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
autumnal  white-flowered  species  is  C.  canoellatns,  from  the  Ionian 
Isles,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece  ascending  to  4000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  aea ;  its  pure  white  perianth  and  pale  yellow  throat 
are  very  attractive.  The  lilac-purple  C.  byzantinus,  from  Transyl- 
vania,  is  remarkable  for  the  acute  perianth  segments,  the  three  inner 
of  which  are  only  half  the  size  of  the  outer ;  this  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  introduced  e.^otio  species,  being  figured  by  Clusius  in  1601 ;  in 
some  gardens  it  ia  known  as  C.  iridiflorua.  C.  speciosns  has  a  wide 
geographical  range  (Austria,  Crimea,  Caucasus,  and  Northern  Peraia 
being  the  limits  given  by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  "  Systema  Iridacearum  ")  ; 
it  has  beautifully  feathered  blue  fiowera,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  distinct  of  all  the  Crocuses.  The  British  C.  nudiflorus  and  the 
Portuguese  C.  serotinus  are  also  in  flower.  On  the  wall  oppoaite  the 
Croons  beds  is  Miihlenbergia  adpressa,  a  pretty  Polygonaoeous 
climber  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  although  the  greenish 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  the  small  cordate  leaves  and  the  elegant 
habit  of  the  plant  mark  it  as  a  useful  screen  where  a  gross  grower 
would  be  out  of  place. 

The  most  striking  hardy  succulent  now  at  Kew  is  Sedum  spnrium, 
from  the  Caucasus ;  its  dwarf,  creeping  habit,  and  numerous  fine  deep 
rose  flowers,  ought  to  make  it  welcome  on  every  rockwork.  Of  all 
the  wall  plants.  Convolvulus  Cneorum  is  now  by  far  the  most  handsome, 
its  white  or  flesh-coloured  flowers  and  beautiful  silky  leaves  causing 
it  to  be  universally  admired.  It  waa  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea  Garden 
in  1739,  and  ia  a  native  of  Spain  and  the  Levant.  G. 


Autumnal-flowering  Crocuses. — C.  zonatua  has  been  in  groat 
beauty  with  me  for  the  laat  few  weeks,  planted  out  in  a  frame.  It 
varies  a  good  deal  in  colour,  some  of  the  specimens  being  almost 
white ;  and  also  in  the  shape  of  the  petals,  some  being  narrow  and 
pointed,  and  others  broad  and  obovate.  In  general  habit  it  closely 
resembles  C.  pulohellus,  but  its  fiowera  are  a  brighter  mauve ;  it 
blooms  a  fortnight  earlier,  and  has  a  much  larger  and  more  fiattened 
bulb.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  floriferous  of  the  autumn- 
blooming  species,  and  increases  fast.  Like  C.  pulohellus  and  Boryi, 
it  haa  white  stigmaa.  During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  flowered 
the  following,  Crooi,viz.,C.  nudiflorus,  speoioans,  pulchellna,  pulohellus 
albus,  vallicola,  Clusii,  hadriaticus,  serotinus,  medius,  oilicicus 
(probably  a  variety  of  oancellatus) ,  Boryi,  Icevigatus,  and  tingi. 
tanns ;  0.  longiflorus,  sativus,  Cartwrightianua,  byzantinus.  Or. 
phanides,  oancellatus,  oohroleuoua,  Damasceenua,  and  Pelopon. 
nesiacus  are  just  showing  above-ground.  Autumnal  Croci  are 
very  late  this  year,  and,  aa  a  rule,  in  conaequence  of  the  cold, 
showery,  sunless  summer,  they  are  not  blooming  well.  I  mean  in 
future  to  grow  them  almost  entirely  under  glass,  planted  out  in  a 
frame.  The  violent  showers  which  we  almost  have  at  this  time  of 
year  dash  their  delicate  blooms  all  to  pieces  if  they  are  planted  in 
the  open  border, — H.  Hakpur  Ceewe. 


THE    KITCHES^    GARDEN, 

TOMATOES    AND    THE    POTATO    DISEASE. 

The  extraordinary  destruotiveness  whicli  the  Potato  Fungus 
has  displayed  amongst  Tomato  plants,  not  only  in  the  present, 
but  also  in  previous  years,  shows  that  it  will  be  necessary 
eventually  to  secure  the  plants  from  climatic  influences,  if 
they  are  to  be  expected  to  produce  healthy,  ripe  crops  of  fruit. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease  as  regards  the 
Tomato,  that  it  seems  chiefly  to  expend  itself  upon  this  plant 
after  all  food  for  it,  in  the  shape  of  Potato  haulm,  has  been 
destroyed.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  rarely  aSeots 
the  Tomato  until  September,  whilst  the  chief  mischief  is 
wrought  amongst  the  Potato  crops  at  the  end  of  July  and 
during  August.  Either,  therefore,  this  late  appearance  of  it 
in  the  Tomato  is  due  to  the  reason  I  have  mentioned,  or  else 
it  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  with  the  Potato,  so  with  the 
Tomato,  the  disease  does  not  attack  the  plant  until  it  has 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  The  real  matter  for 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  disease  does  attack  the 
Tomato,  although  uot  until  late  in  the  summer,  and  it  the 
entire  crop  is  to  be  saved,  some  measures  must  be  adopted  to 
protect  the  plants  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  moisture,  as 
it  is  through  this  only  that  the  Fungus  is  started  into  activity. 
One  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  seed  sown  very  early  and  to 
have  plants,  as  strong  as  can  be  had  with  safety,  ready  to  turn 
out  directly  all  danger  from  late  spring  frosts  is  past.  Single 
plants  in  5-in.  pots  would  be  better  than  two  starved  and 
stunted  in  3-in.  pots.  In  any  case,  a  good,  early  start 
in  the  summer  is  of  great  importance,  as  upon  that  may  hinge 
the  saving  of  all  the  best  fruit  of  the  season.  Their  culture 
should  not  be  too  gross,  as  that  induces  a  needless  amount  of 
growth,  which  does  not  favour  the  production  of  fruit.  A 
good  mulching  about  the  roots,  so  that  the  moisture  might  be 
retained,  is  often  of  much  more  value  than  a  quantity  of  rich 
manure  worked  into  the  soil.  The  restriction  of  the  growth 
is,  moreover,  an  important  point  in  Tomato  culture,  as  in  this 
way  the  early-set  fruits  are  sooner  ripened,  and  the  crop 
secured  before  the  autumn  rains  induce  disease.  Still  there 
remains  in  all  large  gardens  the  necessity  of  having  Tomatoes 
in  the  open  air  as  long  as  the  season  will  permit ;  therefore,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  protect  them  in  some  way.  In  many 
places  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  possible  to  have  a  number 
of  plants  growing  in  large  pots  standing  in  some  early  Vinery 
from  which  the  crop  has  been  taken,  and  the  Vines  probably 
at  rest.  Here  a  fair  crop  may  be  obtained  until  the  end  of 
November,  and  if,  as  in  some  places,  the  back  wall  of  a  Peach- 
house  is  covered  with  Tomato  plants,  there  will  be  a  fair 
supply  all  through  the  winter.  In  gardens  where  this  con- 
venience for  pot  culture  is  not  available,  plants  put  into  pots 
and  then  plunged  in  soil  in  a  frame  might  be  tried,  clean 
straw  being  used  for  the  plants  to  creep  over ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  efScaoious  plan  would  be  to  set  apart  either  some  low 
wall  or  fence  specially  for  the  purpose.  A  length  of  100  ft., 
about  3^  ft.  in  height,  would  produce  a  large  crop  for  late  use 
if  the  plants  were  put  out  early  in  June  from  3  in.  pots.  As 
long  as  the  summer  heat  and  drought  prevailed  they  would 
need  no  protection,  but  in  September,  when  autumn  rains 
began  to  fall,  it  would  be  well  to  be  prepared  for  any  disease 
that  might  show  itself.  This  would  be  best  effected  by  having 
a  protection  ready  to  be  applied  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  glass 
coping.  In  front  of  the  wall,  which  should  be  3  ft.  6  in.  in 
height,  stout  Oaken  stakes  should  be  driven  into  the  ground 
at  intervals  of  about  3  ft.  apart,  or  more,  as  may  be  thought 
necessary ;  their  tops  should  be  set  even,  about  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  at  least  10  in.  from  the  wall.  Upon  these,  along 
the  entire  length,  should  be  nailed  a  stout  strip  of  wood.  The 
glass  protectors  should  be  3  ft.  in  length,  and,hinged  to  a  piece 
of  wood  fastened  on  the  wall  so  as  to  be  opened  or  let  down  as 
required.  All,  therefore,  that  is  now  needed,  are  some  small 
iron  swing  hooks  to  drop  into  eyes  fixed  on  the  front  edges  of 
the  lights,  one  at  either  end,  and,  when  thus  secured,  almost 
any  amount  of  wind  might  be  defied,  whilst  no  rain  could  get  at 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  beneath.  Farther  still,  if,  when  sharp 
frosts  occur,  mats  were  thrown  over  the  glass,  and  allowed  to 
hang  down  to  the  ground,  it  is  possible  that  in  this  way  the 
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plants  might,  during  some  winters,  be  kept  in  bearing  until 
Cliristmas.  Tlie  northern  side  of  a  wall  of  this  kind  need  not 
be  idle,  as  here  could  be  obtained  fltie  late  crops  of  Red  and 
White  Currants  or  Gooseberries,  and  during  other  periods  of 
the  year  the  glass  protectors  might  be  stored  away  in  some  dry 
place  in  a  small  space,  and,  with  an  occasional  coat  of  paint, 
would  probably  last  for  many  years.  A.  D. 


DISEASE-PROOF    POTATOES. 
I  REGBET  to  find  currency  again  being  given  to  the  exploded 
notion  that  there  are  disease-proof  Potatoes.     Some   may  be 
more  robust  than  others,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  Potato  Fungus,  but  all  are  liable  to  its 
attacks.     Varieties  of  Potatoes  that  are  much  diseased  in  some 
looalitieSjin  others  are  often  comparatively  healthy ,and  with  the 
variations  of  seasons  are  also  found  variations  as  regards  the 
attacks  of   the  disease,  making  the  crop  to  be  lifted  of  any 
one  kind  or  sort  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     In  my  own  case 
there  has  been  much  disease  this  season   among  some  fifty  or 
more  sorts,  when  grown  in  stiff  cold  land,  and  well  manured  ; 
whilst  as  regards  the  same  number  of  kinds  grown  in  soil  of 
a  light,  porous   character,  with  a  light  dressing  of  manure, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  disease,  and  the  kinds  might  fairly 
have  been  said  to  be  fairly  disease-proof.     There   does   not, 
however,  exist  such  a  thing  as  a  disease-proof  Potato.     Flour- 
ball  has  often  been  specially  mentioned  for  its  disease-resisting 
qualities,  and  such  appeared  to  be  its  characteristic  until  the 
trials,  so  widely  conducted  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
showed  conclusively  that  it  was  no  more  disease-proof  than 
others.     In  my   own  neighbourhood,  some  four  years  ago,  a 
market    gardener    grew   a  grand  crop   of  Flourball,  finding 
scarcely  one  diseased  tuber.     Next  year  he  planted  with  the 
view  of  lifting  10  tons  and  got  about  4  tons,  the  crop  being 
terribly  diseased.    Another  bad  crop  last  year  induced  him  to 
alter  his  opinion ;  and  yet  he  started  with  the  firm  belief  that 
Flourball  was  a  disease-proof  Potato.     Throughout  this  neigh- 
bourhood,Regents  were  badly  diseased;  but,  nevertheless,I  have 
just  seen  a  fine  crop  of  them  lifted  where  the  percentage  of 
diseased  tubers  was  very  small.     This  exemption  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  this  field  was  planted  late,  and  the  haulm 
had  not  obtained  maturity  when  disease  suddenly  developed 
itself.     A  month  later  in   planting  this  year  saved  the  crop. 
Perhaps   another  year  late  planting  might  have  a  contrary 
effect,  as  in  some  seasons  the  earlier  crops  escape,  and  the  late 
ones  get  diseased.     I  find,  for  instance,  that  Victoria  is  this 
year  coming  out  very    clean  indeed,  close  by  where  Regents 
have  been  bady  effected,  but  this  immunity  is  this  year  more 
the  result  of  a  later  period  of  ripening  than   owing  to  any 
other  cause,  as  last  year  the  Victorias  were  very  badly  diseased. 
It  is  right  that  Potato  growers  should  make  public  the  fact 
that  this  year  certain  sorts  have  produced  clean   crops,   but 
next  year  they  may  have  to  tell  a  different  tale.  There  are  other 
considerations  which  should  guide  growers  in  relation  to  select- 
ing sorts  for  planting  ;  one  kind,  for  instance,  that  may  have 
the  reputationjof  resisting  the  disease,may  yet  produce  Potatoes 
that  no  one  would  care  to  eat,  and  if  this  be  the  case  what  gain 
is  there  in  having  such  a  crop  P  It  may  be  said  that  a  crop  of 
indifferent  eating  Potatoes  is  better  than  none,  but  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  clean  and  sound  crop  of  tubers  of  the  finest  eating 
quality  can  be  had  if  the  grower  be  content  with  small  Potatoes, 
is  it  not  better  to  have  that  than  a  lot  of  course  tubers  ?  If, 
however,  good  eating  Potatoes  of  fair  size  be  desired,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  grow  Flourball,  or  that  much  more  uncertain 
kind  Late  Rose.     Far  better  than  either  of  these  are  School- 
master,   Magnum    Bonum,    Victoria,  International    Kidney, 
.    and  several  other  extra  robust  kinds  none  of  which  ai-e  disease- 
proof,  but  the  disease  attacks  them  lightly  if  planted  in  poor, 
light  porous  soil.     The  haulm  is  then  more  firm  and  woody, 
and  less   infiuenced  by  the  Fungus  than  when  robust.     The 
tubers  are  of  medium  size,  and  of  really  good  quality.     I  dis- 
agree with  the  assertion  that  a  crop  of  small   Potatoes   is 
indicative  of  bad  cultivation.     If  it  be  found  that  large  tubers 
are  generally  diseased,  and  small  ones  generally   sound,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  latter  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.     Small 
Potatoes,  however,  need  not  necessarily  mean  mere  "  chats  "  ; 


tubers  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  would  ordinarily  be  termed  small, 
and  yet  they  are  often  excellent  for  table  use.  I  am  glad  to 
be  enabled  to  say  that  under  the  treatment  just  recommended 
I  have  this  season  lifted  the  best  crop  of  medium-sized  tubers 
I  have  ever  had.  If  I  had  grown  my  Potatoes  in  rich  land, 
with  plenty  of  manure,  I  should  have  had  abundance  of  large 
tubers,  and  also  plenty  of  disease,  but  under  poor  cultivation  I 
have  a  clean  and  good  crop.  I  have  further  found  that  early 
lifting  is  of  little  value  if  the  disease  has  once  attacked  the 
tubers.  It  is  better  to  let  the  few  bad  ones  rot  ia_  the  ground 
than  to  have  them  decaying  in  the  store  and  poisoning  the 
entire  stock.  A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Taylor's  Richard  Gilbert  Pea.— This  is  a  promising  mid- 
seaaon  and  late  Pea,  the  surprising  vigour  and  sturdy  growth  of  which 
seem  to  give  it  a  power  of  resisting  mildew  far  above  the  average. 
I  gathered  a  pod  from  a  long  row  growing  at  Burghley  on  October  10 
that  measured  4i  in.  long,  and  contained  eight  very  sweet,  good- 
fliavoured  ?eaa,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  similar  and  later  pods,  as 
well  as  flowers,  still  being  produced,  whilst  Omega,  which  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  good  late  kind,  growing  alongside  of  it,  was  quite 
exhausted  and  overrun  with  mildew.  Richard  Gilbert  grows  from 
3  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  high.— E.  Hobday. 

Tvro  Useful  IFrench.  Beans.— One  is  Flageolet,  which  I  had 
sent  me  two  years  ago  from  Paris.  In  growth  it  resembles  Osborn's 
Forcing,  but  it  is  more  robust ;  when  young,  the  pods  are  used  like 
those  of  the  ordinary  French  Bean ;  as  they  get  older  they  supply 
the  place  of  jgreeu  Peas,  and  when  they  are  ripe|they  may  be  used  like 
Haricots ;  the  Bean  itself  is  about  the  size  of  Osborn's  Forcing,  and  of 
a  greenish-white  in  colour.  The  other,  which  I  had  sent  from  Ham. 
burgh,  is  a  Runner  Bean  resembling  the  Premier  in  growth,  but  the 
pods  are  more  of  a  seedy  character  ;  these  we  use  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other.  The  Bean  ot  this  variety  ia  pure  white,  and  about  the 
same  size  as  that  ot  the  other,  but  rounder.  This  kind  continues 
bearing  like  the  Scarlet  Runner,  provided  the  pods  be  kept  picked 
as  their  contents  reach  the  size  of  green  Peas. — ^W.  W.,  Eagleliurst. 

Endive  for  Autumn  and  Winter  Use. — In  wet  seasons 
tying  up  Endive  is  of  little  use,  as  it  ia  sure  to  become  rotten  at  the 
heart  before  it  is  sufficiently  blanched.  To  prevent  this  I  iind  it  a 
good  plan  to  double  in  the  outer  leaves  and  place  a  clean  blue  slate 
on  the  top  of  each  plant ;  the  slate  ia  less  likely  to  harbour  slugs  or 
vermin  than  wood.  If  the  plants  be  on  a  sloping  border  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  slates  will  throw  off  the  rain,  blanch  the  Endive  beauti- 
fully, and  make  it  more  crisp  than  if  tied  up.  Another  good  plan,  in 
the  case  of  late  Endive,  is  to  take  it  up  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and 
well  tie  in  the  leaves,  selecting  a  dry  day  for  the  operation ;  then 
pack  the  roots  in  mould  in  a  light  open  shed,  or,  better  still,  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall,  letting  the  roota  into  the  ground ;  then  place 
an  inclining  board  over  them.  This  will  make  them  white  and  pre- 
serve them  a  long  time.  Endive,  thus  treated,  will  have  white  hearts 
larger  than  a  man's  fist,  and  these,  with  a  little  Mustard  and  Austra- 
lian Cress,  which  can  easily  be  obtained  at  all  times,  make  a  good 
salad  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  Lettuces  and  other  things  are 
scarce. — C.  H.  Kitching,  Cokethorpe  Park,  Witney,  Oxon. 


Tomatoes  Grown  at  Burghley.— I  have  sent  specimens  of  Jackson's  Tomato 
ripened  out-of-doors.  The  late  glorious  weather  has  done  wonders  for  every- 
thing out-of-doors  iu  this  discrict.  Peach  wood  is  as  red  aa  that  of  Dogwood, 
and  as  hard  as  Ivory.  Strawberries  for  forcing  are  weUJplumped  up. and  showinp; 
^he  autumnal  colouring  of  the  foliage  ;  we  may  therefore  hope  to  have  a  bright 
year  in  1878.— R.  Gilbbet.  [The  [specimens  sent  are  the  flnast  we  have  ever 
seen  at  any  time  of  the  year.] 

Parsley  amongst  Broccoli.— I  know  of  nothing  in  a  small  way  so  useful 
as  Parsely.  Many  take  it  up  and  grow  it  under  glass.bub  no  coddling  ia  needed. 
When  we  plant  our  Broccoli  in  July,  we  take  a  little  Parsely  seed  and  sow  it 
broadcast  amongst  them.  The  young  Parsely  plants  grow  with  the  Broccoli, 
the  large  leaves  of  which  duly  protect  them  in  the  winter,  so  that  a  good  supply 
is  always  at  band. — B.  Giibikt,  SufgUey. 

Onion  Juice  v.  Stings.— The  "  Berliner  Presae  "  states  that  the  pain 
caused  by  the  sting  ot  a  horse  fly  may  be  instantly  alleviated,  and  the  swelling 
which  often  accompanies  it  speedily  reduced,  by  simply  rubbing  the  injured 
part  with  the  juice  of  an  Onion, 

Snow's  Broccoli.- We  are  just  now  (19th  October)  busily  employed  taking 

up  this  Broccoli,  and  laying  it  in  on  a  west  border  thickly,  in  order  to  preserve 

the  heads  from  frost,  and  clear  the  ground  on  which  it  grew  for  digging.  When 

laid  down  9°  or  10°  of  frost  do  not  harm  it ;  but  should  any  sharp  weather  set 

n  we  cover  it  up  with  Bracken,which  makes  all  secure,— R.  Giibbbt,  BurgUen, 
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NOTES     OF     THE    WEEK. 

Romneya  Coulteri. — Dr.  Moore  tells  us  that  this  fine  plant  ia 
yot  in  flower  at  Glaanevin,  the  recent  fine  weather  having  encouraged 
it.  It  forma  a  buah  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  will  probably  prove 
a  valuable  plant  for  mild  diatricta. 

Dasylirion  glaucura. — There  ia  now  in  bloom  at  Sudbury 
Houae,  Hammeramith,  a  fine  plant  of  this  Daaylirion,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  all  male.  The  spike  meaaurea  8  ft.  in  height,  and  ia  a 
singular  yet  really  beautiful  object. — J.  Croucher. 

A  Graceful  Palm. — One  of  the  moat  graceful  Palma  to  be  found 
in  tha  Holloway  Nurseries  is  Cocoa  australia.  Ita  fronds,  which  are 
from  2i-  ft.  to  3  ft.  ia  length,  asaume  a  drooping  habit,  and  are  fur. 
nished  with  light,  long,  narrow,  Grasa-like  leafleta,  nearly  1  ft.  in 
length.  On  pedeatala,  or  similar  supports,  or  for  table  decoration, 
this  plant  will  eventually  become  a  favourite. — C.  S. 

Silene  Elizabethss. — Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  have 
received  a  large  importation  of  this  lovely  CatchSy.  In  its  native 
habitat  it  is  found  growing  in  shattered  limestone.  For  cultivation, 
a  mixture  of  about  one-third  good  loam,  one-third  peat,  and  one. 
third  broken  atones  will  suit  it  admirably.  It  should  be  planted 
in  such  a  position  that  the  roota  can  penetrate  back,  say  from  18  in. 
to  24  in.,  into  congenial  soil. — R.  P. 

Fruits  in  Coveat  Garden. — Large,  well.ripened  fruita  of  the 
Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia)  are  now  plentiful  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
aud  appear  to  bu  in  good  demand.  Pomeloes  and  Shaddocts  and 
Tangieiine  and  Brazilian  Oranges  are  also  abundant.  Fine  examples 
of  Marie  Louise  and  Ducheaae  de  Angoalome  Pearaof  French  growth 
may  likewise  be  seen  in  several  of  the  shops  in  the  Central  Avenue, 
associated  with  the  American  Lady  Apple,  finely-coloured  frnita  of 
which  have  juat  niad6,their  appearauoe.  We  also  noticed  fruits  of  the 
true  Service  tree  (Sorbus  domestica)  exposed  for  sale  this 
week.  This  fruit  ia  not  often  met  with  in  our  markets ; 
indeed,  Phillippa  says  that  it  waa  in  his  days  "  as  rare  in  the  London 
marketa  aa  the  fruita  of  the  moat  distant  parts  of  the  world."  It  ia 
reddiah-brown  in  colour,  with  small,  white  apota,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  Medlar  in  flavour,  but  it  ia  more  auatere  and  aatringent. 
The  tree  although  very  handsome,  ia  not  very  frequently  met  with. 
A  solitary  example  exiated  for  many  yeara  in  the  centre  of  Wyvo 
Forest,  in  Worcestershire,  but  this  was  burnt  down  in  1862.  The 
fruit  is  not  gathered  until  late  in  the  autumn  ;  it  is  wiped  dry  and 
laid  on  dry  straw,  and  spread  out  until  it  becomes  mellow  and  fit  for 
nae,  which  ia  usually  in  about  a  month  after  it  has  been  gathered. 
It  is  eaten  in  Italy  and  the  north  of  France,  and  ia  considered  useful 
in  oases  of  dysentery. 

The  Colorado  Beetle  and  its  Enemies.  —  The  Colorado 
Potato  Beetle  has  at  last  found  its  match  in  the  shape  of  a  mite 
parasite.  Prof,  lliley,  at  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of 
Science,  exhibited  a  Potato  Bug  which  was  so  completely  covered 
with  a  mite  parasite  that  the  point  of  a  needle  could  not  be  placed 
on  any  part  of  the  Beetle's  body  without  touching  one  of  the  para- 
sites. He  estimated  the  number  of  mites  at  800.  The  Beetle  has 
been  attacked  by  these  enemies  and  killed.  It  seems  to  have  a 
number  of  natnral  enemies,  such  as  the  toad,  the  rook,  the  rose, 
breasted  grossbeak,  and  domestic  fowls.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty. three  insect  enemies  that  attack  and  kill  it. 

Desfontainea  spinosa  in  Scotland. — On  a  lawn  attached 
to  one  of  the  villa  gardens  at  Dunoon,  Firth  of  Clyde,  may  be  seen 
a  specimen  of  this  fine  evergreen  shrub,  forming  a  dense  bush  well 
furnished  with  branches;  of  these,  some  of  the  principal  ones  shoot 
up  from  the  root  to  a  height  of  fully  9  ft.,  and  their  spread  at  5  ft. 
from  the  ground  is  nearly  20  ft.  in  circumference.  It  ia  standing 
within  100  yards  of  the  sea,  but  protected  from  the  breeze  by  a  wall 
and  a  narrow  belt  of  trees,  by  which  it  is  partially  shaded.  The  soil 
in  which  it  ia  growing  is  a  rich,  heavy  loam,  and  the  oronnd  ia 
naturally  damp.  It  is  in  luxuriant  health,  and  in  the  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  during  which  it  has  occupied  its  present  position  it  haa 
never  suffered  materially,  if  at  all,  from  froat.  For  many  years  past 
it  haa  flowered  very  profusely,  beginning  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
July  and  continuing  till  late  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  generally  at  its 
best  in  the  end  of  August.  This  summer  it  has  been  remarkably 
fine,  and  when  I  saw  it  on  the  25th  of  September  it  was  literally 
covered  with  fruit  and  flowers  in  all  stages  of  development.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  either  unacquainted  with  this  plant,  or  who 
have  not  seen  it  in  flower  or  fruit,  I  may  add  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced to  this  country  from  Peru  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  that  it 
grows  naturally  to  a  height  of  about  10  ft.,  and  that  in  foliage  and 
general  aspect  it  somewhat  resembles  a  Holly.  The  flowers,  which 
are  tubular  and  pendulous,  measure  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  Ion",  and 
arch  out  J  they  aro  bright  scarlet,  tipped  with  gold.     The  fruit   is 


about  the  size  of  a  small  Gooseberry,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour.  Surely  so  beautiful  and  valuable  a  shrub  as  this  ia 
worthy  of  wide  cultivation,  especially  in  the  milder  or  sea-side 
districts  of  the  country, — OjfEGA. 

Ismene  calathina  Out-of-doors. — This  plant,  which  used  to 
be  grown  in  the  stove,  has  been  planted  out  for  the  past  five  years  at 
Glaanevin.  It  haa  proved  quite  hardy,  and  haa  flowered  well  this 
year. 

Plants  in  Bloom  at  Holloway.— lu  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  at 
Holloway,  many  plants  of  an  attractive  character  are  now  in  bloom. 
In  the  Orchid-houses  ia  a  fine  display  of  Oncidium  varicosum  aud  0. 
Rogerai,  and  the  curioualy-spotted  0.  tigrinum,  the  flower.apikes  of 
which  droop  gracefully  among  green-leaved  Palma  and  Ferna,  with 
which  they  are  aaaociated.  The  large,  white,  sweet-scented  flowera 
of  Dendrobium  giganteum  are  also  very  attractive,  as  are  also  those 
of  the  ^showy  Odontogloasom  grande  and  O.  Alexandrce.  Large 
plants  of  Dendrobium  chryaanthnm  are  furnished  with  strong  pseudo- 
bulbs,  each  of  which  bear  from  thirty  to  forty  rich  golden  blossoms, 
which  contrast  strikingly  with  those  of  the  beautiful  Pleione  Wal- 
lichiana  and  P.  lagenaria  (sometimes  called  , Indian  Crocuses),  and 
which  are  embedded  in  a  masa  of  Club  Mosses  and  small  Ferns. 
Small  plants  of  the  new  Abntilon  rosaaflornm  are  loaded  with  bios, 
soms,  and  a  bank  of  Calanthea  will  shortly  be  finely  in  blooms,  their 
flower.stems  being  already  thrown  up  in  large  numbera.^S. 

The  Fruits  of  the  Service  Tres.— Large  quantities  of  these 
are  sold  iu  the  streets  of  Conatantinople  during  the  autumn,  under 
the  name  of  Ki:iljicT;s,  i.e..  Little  Reda.  They  are  plucked  before 
they  are  ripe,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  bright  red.  The  firat 
time  I  tasted  them,  thinking  from  their  appearance  that  they  were 
cooling  and  luscious,  1  crammed  a  couple  into  my  moath  expecting  a 
treat,  but  was  soon  undeceived.  In  their  unripe  condition  they  are 
the  very  concentration  of  all  that  ia  acid  and  astringent,  so  much  so 
that  a  'Turkish  mother  will  call  her  peevish,  crying  baby  a  Kiziljick. 
Their  flowers  must  be  something  like  that  of  the  fruit  Tamarind,  so 
graphically  described  by  Mark  Twain,  for  my  mouth,  like  hia,  assumed 
the  form  of  the  etalk  end  of  a  Tomato,  and  preserved  it  for  several 
hours.  With  a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  they  make  a  deliciously. 
refreshing  drink  for  use  in  hot  weather.  They  are  eaten  iu  large 
quantities  by  all  the  Ottomans,  both  Christian  aud  Moslem,  as  an 
infallible  preventive  of  diarrhooi..  Plucked  when  they  are  just 
losing  their  bright  red  hue  they  make  an  excellent  preserve,  which 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  housewives  consider  to  be  a  valuable  cure 
for  sore  throat. — C.  W.  Quin. 

The  Pistacia  Tribe. — The  Piatacia  Terebinthus,  described  by 
"  J.  R."  in  an  article  on  "  Pistacias  and  Their  Uses,"  in  The  Gaeden 
(see  p.  355),  is  a  very  noble  tree,  and,  judging  from  the  way  in 
which  it  bears  the  winter  snows  and  frosts  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  ought,  I  should 
say,  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  England.  One  of  the  finest  specimens 
I  ever  saw  ia  on  the  shores  of  the  little  Bay  of  Therapia.  It 
generally  grows  to  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  and  often  reaches  8  ft. 
or  9  ft.  in  girth.  The  trunk  and  habit  cloaely  resemble  those  of  the 
Oak,  but  the  leaves  are  long  and  pinnate.  Aa  the  autumn  advances, 
the  dark  green  leavea  become  thickly  covered  with  crimaon  galls, 
which,  with  the  purpliah-brown  berries,  form  a  very  pretty  contrast 
of  colour.  The  true  colour  of  the  fresh  Pistachio  kernel  is  not 
greenish.blue  but  yellowish-green,  and  the  inner  covering  dark 
purplish-crimson.  The  shape  of  the  Nut  cloaely  resembles  that  of  the 
mussel,  and  is  of  a  delicate  buff.  They  are  consumed  in  immense 
quantities  in  Constantinople,  the  ground  of  the  numberless  open-air 
cafes  and  public  gardens  being  literally  paved  with  their  shells. 
They  are  scalded  in  salt  and  water,  to  causa  the  two  valves 
of  the  shell  to  open  slightly.  The  Piatacia  Lentiaous  deserves 
to  be  called  the  Upas  Tree  of  Turkey,  its  gum  being  the 
base  of  the  pernicious  liquer  called  by  the  Greeks  "  maatika,"  and  by 
the  Turks  "  raki."  The  common  raki,  which  can  be  bought  at  about  Is. 
per  pint,  is  made  by  distilling  raw  Boston  rum  from  Gum  Mastic, 
Aniseed,  and  other  herbs.  Part  of  the  gum  distils  over  so  that  when 
water  is  added  to  the  spirit  it  becomes  milky ;  it  is,  in  fact,  very 
weak  water  varnish.  It  is  the  almost  universal  custom  in  Turkey  to 
take  a  small  glass  or  two  of  this  liquer  before  dinner,  as  an  appetiser, 
with  a  shrimp,  a  raisin,  a  scrap  of  sausage,  or  a  pickled  Gherkin 
added  as  a  zest.  The  rising  generation,  both  Christian  and  Moslem, 
are  far  too  partial  to  this  pernicious  spirit,  which  makes  an  end  of  ita 
victim  as  speedily  aa  the  French  absinthe.  The  best  quality  comes 
from  Chio,  where  it  is  distilled  from  the  finest  Gum  Mastic  and  the 
lees  of  the  famous  Chian  wine.  The  picked  gum  is  largely  uaed  for 
chewing  by  the  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Armenian  ladies,  more  to  pass 
the  time  than  for  any  sanitary  reason.  I  am  assured  by  aeveral  of 
the  first  dentists  in  Conatantinople  that  maatic  chewing  strengthens 
and  whitens  the  teeth,  ladies  who  have  indulged  in  tho  practice  from 
childhood  being  rarely  sufferers  from  toothache. — Q. 
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CULTURE    OF    HARDY    FRUIT    TREES. 

{Continued,  from  p.  383). 

Grafting  and  Budding  the  Stocks. 

Froit  a  practical  point  of  view  grafting  consists  in  growing 
on  a  wilding  of  the  same  species  a  portion  of  a  branch  or  twig 
or  a  bud  of  a  given  sort  or  variety,  cut  in  different  fashions 
according  to  circumstances,  so  that  the  vital  parts  of  each  come 
into  intimate  contact.  To  do  this  properly  a  certain  amount  of 
manual  dexterity  is  required,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
much  practice  and  many  failures.  It  is  not  necessary  to  begin 
our  experiments  with  valuable  subjects,  but  grafts  and  buds  of 


variety  grafted  is,  speaking  generally,  in  no  way  changed, 
preserving  most  of  its  special  characteristics  without  partaking 
of  those  of  the  stock.  The  principal  stocks  used  in  grafting 
for  the  orchard  are  the  following  : — 

Plums. — These  stocks  are  obtained  from  seedlings  of  strong 
wooded  varieties  such  as  St.  Catherine  and  the  White  Damson, 
which  are  generally  used  for  grafting  Apricots  and  Plums 
for  every  description  of  growth,  and  for  standard  Peaches- 
The  Myrobolan  is  a  short  bushy  tree  easily  grown  from  cut- 
tings. We  mention  this  stock  iu  order  to  disapprove  of  the 
ba(f  habit  of  growing  it  as  a  tall  standard  for  grafting  the 
Plum  and  the  Peach.  The  Myrobolan  soou  reaches  its  proper 
height,  which  is  somewhat  low,  but  its  branches  are  always 
small  and  as  hard  as  iron.  Grafts  form  on  it  a  large  ring  at  the 
place  of  junction.     Beyond  three  or  four  years  from  the  time 


Unity  in  fruit-tree  plantib^. 
Wall  of  'Eaiter  Beurri  Fears,  lift,  higli:    Photographed  in  the  Potagerie  at  Versailles  in  April  of  the  present  year.    It  ilhistrafes  the  convenience 
resulting  from  eiiUivating  one  variety  in  a  careftcUg-considered  position  ;  also,  the  advantage  of  growing,  in  some  qiianiitg,  one  variety  of  the 
highest  value  for  late  xcinter  and  spring  use. 


any  common  variety  may  be  tried  nntil  success  is  attained. 
Grafting  with  almost  the  certainty  of  success  is  acquired  much 
more  easily  than  is  usually  supposed.  If  absolute  precision  in 
making  grafts  were  really  required,  hardly  five  per  cent,  of 
those  made  even  by  the  most  expert  grafter  would  succeed. 
Before  beginning  to  work  it  is  important  to  slearly  understand 
that  success  depends  on  the  proper  choice  of  stocks  and 
scions,  the  time  for  grafting,  and  the  particular  method  of 
grafting  adopted. 

The  Choice  of  Subjects. — It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  operation  of  grafing  succeeds  best  the  more  closely  the 
stock  and  scion  are  related  to  each  other  by  natural  affinity.  All 
stories  of  miraculous  grafting  of  Roses  on  Ivy,  or  on  the  Vine.or 
the  Cherry  tree,  or  on  the  Pear,  or  the  Elm,  are  simply  to  be 
looked  upon  as  worthless  tales.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  certain  stocks  seem  to  be  more  suitable  to 
certain   scions   than    others,  although  the   character   of   the 


of  grafting  it  cannot  be  successfully  transplanted.  The 
Almond  sown  from  the  sweet  variety  with  a  hard  shell,  grafted 
near  the  ground  with  a  Peach,  will  give  a  tree  with  a  tall  stem 
in  warm,  deep  soils  situated  in  sheltered  positions.  The 
Almond  is  but  little  used  as  a  stock  for  Peaches,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  raise  Peach  stocks  from  good  seed,  which  after  all, 
are  the  best  stocks  for  Peaches  growing  out-of-doors.  The 
wild  Cherry  forma  excellent  stocks  for  tall  standard  Cherry 
trees.  It  is  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the  wild  or  some  good 
sweet  cultivated  variety.  Stocks  with  pale  bark  are  mostly 
chosen,  the  dark  varieties  being  shorter- lived.  Seedlings  from 
the  acid  Cherries  are  generally  weak  and  sickly.  There  is  no 
need  to  double-graft  the  Cherry  except  in  the  case  of  ill-grown 
subjects. 

The  Quince  may  be  grafted  on  its  own  stock  when  it  is 
grown  on  the  edges  of  ditches  which  surround  many  orchards. 
It  resembles  the  Medlar  in  this  respect.     Its  principal  use  is  as 
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a  stock  for  half-standard  Pears  with  a  pyramidal  crown  (fig.  8), 
which  may  be  used  for  temporarily  planting  intermediately 
in  damp  situations.  When  trees  thus  grown  show  signs  of 
decay,  they  may  be  partially  restored  to  health  by  making 
longitudinal  incisions  in  the  base  of  the  graft,  which  must  be 
covered  up  with  earth,  as  shown  in  fig.  9.  As  an  exception, 
the  Quince  is  sometimes  used  for  tall  standards  with  general 


Kg.  8. 


Fig;  9. 


success,  as  far  as  regards  strong  varieties,  provided  they  ai^ 
grafted  close  to  the  ground.  For  this  purpose  the  Portugal 
Quince  is  generally  chosen. 

The  Pear  requires  a  deep,  dry,  warm  soil,  and  an  open  and 
airy  aspect ;  its  roots  penetrate  deeply  into  the  ground,  and 
they  dread  stagnant  water,  except  the  graft  has  been  made 
low  down  on  a  Portugal  Quince  stock,  which  seems  to  thi-ive 
wonderfully  in  damp  and  even  in  marshy  places.  Pears 
grafted  on  the  Portugal  Quince  stock  are  extremely  rare,  but 
from  what  has  already  been  said,  they  may  be  used  in  situa- 
tions in  which  ordinary  subjects  would  speedily  become  sterile. 
Even  when  grown  as  a  tall  standard  for  temporary  intermediate 
planting,  it  will  be  found  a  most  useful  fruit  tree.  Many  excel- 
lent varieties,  such  as  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Conseiller  ;i  la  Cour, 
Beurrc  Sterckmans,  Double  Philippe,  and  others,  form  strong 
and  prolific  trees  when  grown  in  this  way,  even  in  a  damp  soil, 
provided  it  be  kept  well  manured.  These  trees,  it  is  true,  are 
not  very  long  lived,  but  they  bear  early  and  abundantly.  They 
ought  to  be  planted  pretty  close  together.  By  taking  advantage 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pear  grafted  on  the  Portugal  Quince, 
situations  which  are  only  fit  for  Osier  beds  may  be  converted 
into  fertile  Pear  orchards.  The  wild  Pear  is  the  most  fre- 
quently used  for  the  standard  Pear  tree  for  all  descriptions 
of  soil,  provided  they  are  not  too  damp.  Grafted  on  large 
Hawthorn  stocks,  the  Pear  lasts  a  long  time  in  good  soil,  is  a 
prolific  bearer,  and  throws  out  but  a  moderate  amount  of  shoots 
and  leaves. 

Free  Apple  stocks  are  useful  for  tall  standard  Apples. 

Good  varieties  of  Sweet  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts  may  be 
grafted  on  stocks  of  their  own  varieties. 

Choosing  the  Scioxs. — This  part  of  the  art  of  grafting 
may  be  compared  to  a  vast  field  of  experiments,  in  which  an 
immense  number  of  experiments,  researches,  and  observations 
are  being  continually  carried  on,  but  in  which  there  still 
remains  an  immense  deal  to  learn.  The  following  directions 
must  be  strictly  followed  in  the  case  of  tall  standards  grow- 
ing in  open  places,  for  these  will  receive  less  care,  and 
will  be  more  subjected  to  external  influences  than  espaliers, 
and  should,  therefore,  have  lost  as  little  as  possible  of  their 
primitive  vigour.  We  must  not,  therefore,  accept  the  first 
scion  that  comes  to  hand  as  being  fitted  for  every  purpose. 
The  scions  should  be  taken  fromhealthy  trees,  which,  although 
old,  are  still  making  good  wood,  and  which  thrive  well  in  situa- 


tions away  from  shelter  of  every  sort.  The  scions  themselves 
should  be  cut  from  moderately  vigorous  shoots  a  year  old.  In 
case  of  necessity,  they  may  be  in  their  second  year,  and  will 
often  produce  good  trees,  especially  pipped  fruit,  such  as 
Apples  and  Pears.  Two-year-old  scions  are  recommended  for 
soft-wooded  trees,  such  as  the  Mulberry  and  Walnut.  The 
necessity  for  taking  scions  from  healthy  trees  only,  requires 
no  discussion,  it  having  been  proved,  times  out  of  number, 
that  a  healthy  scion,  taken  from  an  unhealthy  stock,  will 
inherit  the  weaknesses  of  the  parent  stock.  As  regards  the 
second  point,  the  age  of  the  scion,  it  must  be  observed  that  a 
watery  shoot  in  which  the  wood  is  not  quite  mature,  or  scions 
taken  from  young  trees,  are  liable  to  yield  but  little  fruit.  The 
older  the  tree,  therefore,  within  certain  limits,  other  things 
being  the  same,  the  more  likely  is  the  scion  to  be  healthy  and 
prolific.  By  taking  this  precaution,  we  may  often  obtain  tall 
standards,  bearing  fruit,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  obtain  from  scions  cut  from  young  trees,  owing  to  _  their 
not  being  sufiioiently  hardy  to  bear  the  weather.  Grafting,  it 
should  be  understood,  although  it  makes  the  tree  more  pro- 
lific and  the  fruit  larger  and  of  finer  flavour,  also  leads,  ulti- 
mately to  decay,  and  the  more  frequently  a  tree  is  grafted,  the 
sooner  will  it  surely,  although  imperceptably,  degenerate  and 
perish.  It  results  from  this  that  after  a  certain  time,  a  variety 
will  degenerate  through  being  continually  grafted,  and  will  fall 
away  from  being  a  choice  orchard  fruit  to  be  but  little  cared  for. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  third  point.  Whatever  is 
against  nature,  such  as  cultivating  fruit  trees  as  espaliers,  against 
walls,  or  under  shelter,  or  grafted  on  other  trees,  occasions  a 
weakening  of  the  natural  forms  of  the  tree,  and  engenders 
weaknesses  which  gradually  increase,  and  at  last  become  incur- 
able. As  far  as  the  choice  of  the  most  suitable  kind  of  scion  goes, 
a  moderately  vigorous  shoot  must  be  chosen,  otherwise  the 
resulting  tree  will  be  deficient  in  bearing  properties.  On  the 
same  branch  we  may  meet  with  many  different  varieties  of 
shoots,  which  will  give  rise  to  as  many  different  varieties  of 
trees  ;  considerable  care  and  judgment  must  therefore  be 
exercised  in  making  our  choice.  The  scions  should  be  cut  from 
the  parent  tree  before  the  least  trace  of  growth  has  shown 
itself.  They  must  not  either  be  cut  too  early,  because  during 
the  rest  of  the  tree  they  are  much  better  on  it  than  oS.  The 
scions  after  being  cut  off,  should  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
stuck  into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  1|  in.  or  2  in.  The 
situation  should  be  well  sheltered,  but  not  too  much  so.  Scions 
which  have  been  entirely  covered  up  with  soil,  or  which  have 
been  preserved  in  cellars,  are  very  tender,  and  it  is  a  long  time 
before  they  become  acclimatised  to  the  open  air  when  they  are 
grafted  on  the  tree.  The  time  for  grafting  is  indicated  by  the 
tree  itself  upon  which  the  graft  is  to  be  made.  Grafting 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  which 
may  be  told  by  the  swelling  of  the  buds.  It  is  not  prudent  to 
besin  grafting  too  early,  but  when  much  work  is  to  be  done 
the  professional  grafter  is  often  obliged  to  begin  sooner  than  is 
advisable.  The  grafting  of  stone  fruit  may  be  begun  before 
other  varieties.  Lately  a  fashion  has  come  in  of  grafting  at 
the  end  of  autumn.  With  a  view  to  test  the  value  of  this 
method,  M.  Burvenich  has  made  several  experiments  on 
various  fruit  trees  in  the  months  of  September  and  October. 
With  the  Apple  and  Cherry  he  was  perfectly  successful ;  in  fact, 
he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Cherry  should  never  be 
grafted  at  any  other  time.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
scion  ought  to  be  dormant,  and  the  stock  in  full  growth. 
Grafting,  if  possible,  should  never  be  performed  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  north  or  east,  not  only  because  the  cold  would  be 
calculated  to  injure  the  graft,  but  because  those  winds  are  of  a 
drying  character,  which  greatly  diminishes  the  chance  of  the 
graft  taking,  through  becoming  dried  up  after  the  operation 
has  been  completed. 

Methods  of  Grafting. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  describe  all  the  different 
methods  of  grafting  now  adopted,  more  especially  as  M.  Charles 
Baltet  has  published  an  exhaustive  book  on  the  "Art  of  Graft- 
ing." It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  describe  a  few  of  the 
methods  applicable  to  fruit  trees  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
have  not  M.  Baltet's  work.  The  most  usual  methods  of  graft- 
ing fruit  trees  are  the  following  : 
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Cleft  GuAPTrNe. — This  is  a  very  old  method,  and,  although 
not  much  practised  now-a-days,  ought  always  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  good  method  of  grafting.  The  stock  is  cut  off  level,  as 
in  fig.  9,  at  a  certain  height  from  the  ground,  taking  care, 
however,  to  choose  a  portion  which  is  clean  and  healthy.  If 
the  graft  be  made  on  the  branches,  the  cut  should  be  made  close 
to  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  if  it  be  a  low  graft,  it  should  be 
made  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  above  the  ground.  The  raw  surface 
of  the  cut  should  then  be  smoothed,  and  a  slit  made  in  it  as 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  Hi 


Pig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


shown  in  fig.  10  with  a  grafting-knife,  the  depth  being  regu- 
lated by  the  thickness  of  the  stock.  A  portion  of  the  scion, 
bearing  at  least  two  good  buds,  should  then  be  cut  off  and  out 
slightly  thinner  on  both  sides  at  the  part  which  is  to  be  fixed 
in  the  cleft,  the  upper  end  being  cut  off  short,  as  shown  in 
fig.  11.  The  cleft  should  be  so  wide  as  to  take  the  scion  easily 
without  wounding  it,  but  sufficiently  tight  to  be  in  contact 
with  it  in  several  places.  This  being  done,  the  whole  is  bound 
up  to  keep  the  two  together,  and  to  prevent  the  cleft  from 
opening  later  on.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place  wedges  in  the 
cleft  to  prevent  the  scion  from  being  crushed.  Instead  of 
being  of  use  this  practice  often  prevents  the  proper  union  of 
the  surfaces.  Stocks  of  less  than  J  in.  in  diameter  will  only 
carry  a  single  scion.  Above  that  size  they  may  be  increased 
in  proportion,  as  shown  in  fig.  13.  Cleft  grafting,  as 
described  above,  is  only  applicable  to  pipped  fruits,  Plums, 
and  Cherries.     Stocks  for  the  latter  fruit  should  be  of  medium 


Fig.  14. 

thickness.  In  1871  M.  Burvenich  made  several  experiments 
on  a  peculiar  form  of  graft,  consisting  in  the  insertion  of  a 
three-sided  scion  in  a  corresponding  cleft,  as  shown  in  fig.  14, 
with  excellent  results.  This  mode  of  grafting  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  one  would  suppose.  One  advantage  is,  that  in  this 
mode  of  grafting  the  stocks  which  have  not  taken  may  be 
afterwards  used  for  cleft  grafting.  The  triangular  method  is 
a  middle  course  between  cleft  and  crown  grafting. 

Okown  Grafting. — This  mode  of  grafting  may  be  practised 
later  in  the  season  than  cleft  grafting,  for  which  reason  it  is 


much  used,  more  particularly  for  thick  stocks  and  branches, 
especially  in  the  case  of  stone  fruit.  Crown  grafting  should 
not  be  used  until  the  bark  separates  easily  from  the  wood ;  the 
branch  or  stock  is  cut  off  straight,  or  at  an  angle,  as  in  cleft 
grafting ;  the  wound  is  then  smoothed  down,  after  which  a  slit 
is  made  in  the  bark,  which  is  separated  from  the  tree  by  the 
grafting-knife,  and  the  pointed  scion  is  slipped  in  (fig.  15).1;In. 


Pig.  le. 

some  trees  the  bark  separates  so  easily  from  the  wood  that  the 
pointed  scion  itself  may  be  used  to  effect  the  separation,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  need  to  use  the  grafting-knife.  The 
scion,  as  shown,  should  be  smoothed  down  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  bud,  a  shoulder  being  left  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cut. 
A  thin  slice  of  bark  is  also  cut  off  the  scion  on  the  side  on 
which  the  lower  bud  is  found,  so  that  the  raw  surface  may  be 
in  contact  with  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  the  stock.  If  the 
bark  of  the  stock  be  sufficiently  strong,  the  handle  of  the  graft- 
ing-knife may  be  inserted  between  it  and  the  wood  without 
making  any  incision ;  as  the  handle  of  the  knife  is  withdrawn 
the  properly-trimmed  scion  is  gently  pushed  into  its  place. 
When  the  bark  adheres  to  the  wood  very  strongly,  a  piece  may 
be  cut  out,  as  shown  at  d,  in  fig  16,  so  as  to  hold  the  scion  cut 


Fig.  16. 

to  the  same  size,  as  shown  at  B.     The  whole  is  then  tied  up, 
but  not  too  tightly,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  bark. 

Regrafting  Old  Trees.— Old  trees  which  have  not  been 
grafted  for  ten  or  even  twenty  years,  may  be  readily  regrafted 
with  varieties  of  a  better  quality  than  those  they  have  borne, 
always  provided  they  are  sufficiently  healthy  and  strong.  From 
the  above  remarks  it  will  be  clear  that  the  best  system  of 
grafting  large  branches  is  by  crown  grafting,  the  same  method 
being  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  stocks.  When  the 
trees  are  very  old,  certain  precautions  must  be  taken.  As  far 
as  regards  the  period  of  grafting,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  the  movement  of  the  sap  and  the  separating  of  the  bark 
and  the  wood  taking  place  later  in  old  trees,  their  regraftintr 
ought  to  be  deferred  until  the  buds  are  on  the  point  of  expand^ 
ing.  The  scions  used  for  regrafting  old  trees  should  be  youn" 
and  vigorous ;  the  number  of  branches  to  be  grafted  depends 
entirely  on  the  age  and  health  of  the  tree  ;  this  is  a  matter  of 
individual  judgment.  Figs.  17, 18,  and  19  will  give  an  idea  of 
how  far  the  pruning  process  ought  to  be  carried.  The  best 
time  to  cut  the  branches  which  it  is  intended  to  regraft  is  the 
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end  o£  February  or  beginning  of  March,  not  precisely  in  the 
place  where  the  graft  is  to  take  place,  but  some  10  in.  or  15  in. 
higher  up,  so  as  to  find  the  part  of  the  branch  which  is  to  receive 
the  scion  full  of  sap  when  the  period  of  grafting  arrives  ;  the 
branches  are  cut  off  as  near  the  trunk  as  possible,  as  grafting 
on  long  stumps  is  to  be  avoided  for  several  reasons.  First  of 
all,  the  scions  do  not  grow  so  vigorous,  besides  which,  long 
shoots  frequently  grow  between  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  the 
scions,  robbing  them  of  their  nourishment,  and  frequently 
becoming  confounded  with  them.  The  thickness  of  the  branch 
ought  to  determine  the  number  of  scions  to  be  inserted ;  they 
should  be  at  least  from  1  in.  to  Ij  in.  apart.  In  grafting  the 
scion  on  these  thick  branches,  it  is  better  to  place  the  lower 
bud  towards  the  centre  of  the  branch  instead  of  towards  the 
bark,  as  in  grafting  an  ordinary  stock.  In  the  case  of  the 
inclined  branches,  the  scion  should  be  grafted  on  the  upper 
side ;  if  there  are  two  scions,  one  on  each  side,  and  all  round 
if  there  are  a  larger  number.  The  small  branches  which  grow 
on  the  grafted  portions  of  the  old  tree  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  trees  which 
are  already  well  grown,  and  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  branches 
require  regrafting,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  allow  some  of  the  old 
branches  to  remain  on  ;  they  can  at  any  time  be  pruned  down 
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if  it  should  be  thought  necessary.  It  is  always  better  to 
choose  upright  branches  for  pruning  away  in  preference  to 
those  which  are  horizontal  or  inclined,  as  the  former  tend  to 
starve  the  scions  by  absorbing  too  much  sap.  The  year  after 
the  old  trees  have  been  regratted,  provided  the  scions  have  all 
taken  properly,  the  whole  of  the  superfluous  wood  may  be 
removed.  The  Cherry  and  the  Plum  will  bear  regrafting  up 
to  an  advanced  age,  as  long  as  the  thinner  branches  are 
selected  for  the  purpose.  Regrafting  is  a  very  practical 
method  of  renewing  the  health  of  the  Apple  and  Pear.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  them  in  this  respect. 
Pear  scions  may  be  grafted  on  branches  fully  double  the  size 
of  those  of  the  Apple  tree,  as  large,  in  fact,  as  a  man's  arm. 

Scions  may  also  be  grafted  on  trees  without  cutting  the 
branches.  At  the  proper  season  forcro^vn  grafting,  an  incision, 
in  the  form  of  a  T,  is  made  in  the  place  where  it  is  desired  to 
graft  the  scion,  just  as  in  the  operation  of  shield-budding.  The 
scion,  which  ought  to  be  a  little  longer  than  usual,  and  slightly 
curved,  if  possible,  is,  as  in  crown-grafting,  slipped  beneath 
the  bark,  tied,  and  luted.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
old  trees  regrafted  take  as  long  to  produce  fruit  as  young 
ones,  for  we  have  frequently  seen  old  trees  regrafted  bearing 
abundance  of  fruit  within  three  or  four  years.  Weak  varieties 
of  Pears  and  Apples,  which  have  only  been  grown  with  an 
immense  deal  of  difficulty — more  particularly  as  regards  the 
formation  of  the  crown — will  quite  change  their  habit  if 
grafted  on  a  vigorous  stock.  The  following  varieties  of  Pears 
gain  greatly  by  this  method  of  treatment : — Josephine  de 
Malines,  Beurre  Dubuisson,  and  Marie  Louise  ;  on  Apple  trees, 
the  Belle  Fleur  de  Brabant ;  and  on  Cherries,  the  Royal  Early, 
as  well  as  many  others  known  for  the  sti'ength  of  their 
growth. 

(To  he  coniinuei). 


THREE  ALOES. 
Agave  densiflora. — This  ia  a  good  and  distinct  Aloe,  of  a  bright, 
Bhining  green. colour,  and  moderate  as  regards  growth.  When  old 
the  marginal  spines  are  dark  brown,  bafc  when  yonng  they  are  of  a 
chestnut  colour.  It  generally  flowers  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year, 
and  reproduces  itself  by  throwing  up  a  new  crown,  which  may  be 
left  intact,  when  it  will  soon  take  up  a  central  position,  pushing  the 
parent  stem  on  one  side.  It  varies  when  raised  from  seed,  and, 
therefore,  there  are  in  collections  plants  of  it  under  different  names, 


Agave  densiflora. 

such  as  A.  Wolfcensteini,  A.  chloraoantha,  and  A.  serrnlata.  Plants 
belonging  to  this  section  of  Agaves  never  appear  to  throw  up 
suckers. 

Agave  americana. — This,  the  most  common  of  all  the  Aloes, 
grows  CO  a  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  and  its  iower.spike  often 
reaches  from  18  ft.  to  25  ft.  Ia  colour  the  foliage  is  glaucous  green, 
but  there  is  a  variegated  variety  of  this  species,  the  margins  of  the 
leaves  of  which  are  yellow,  and  another  variety,  called  striata,  with 
yellow  striped  foliage ;  there  is  a  third  variety,  too,  called  medio- 
piota,  which  has  a  band  of  yellow  running  down  the  centre  of  each 
leaf.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  form,  but  all  four  are 
grand  plants  for  associating  with  architecture  on  terraces  in  summer, 
thereby  giving  nobility  to  a  conservatory  as  well  as  setting  off  other 
plants  to  advantage.     The  old  story  that   the  American  Aloe  flowers 
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once  only  in  100  years  is  now  pretty  well  exploded.  Under  pot  oul. 
ture  it  flowers  according  to  the  treatment  which  it  receives,  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age ;  so  long  as  frost  is  kept  from  it  it  is 
safe.  One  point  regarding  Agaves  is  important,  and  that  is  that  the 
foliage  be  kept  perfect ;  when  a  leaf  is  partially  decayed,  cnt  it  off 
close  to  the  root,  and  whenever  a  plant  gets  old  and  has  many  stumps 
of  leaves  on  it,  cut  it  quite  clear  off  its  roots  in  June  and  set  it  on  a 
new  tub  or  pet.  This  may  be  safely  done,  and  thus  the  old  base  is 
got  rid  of  and  new  vigour  is  at  the  same  time  infused  into  the  plant. 

Agave  Soolymus. — This  is  a  moderate-sized  plant,  of  excellent 
habit,  and  beautifully  adapted  for  vases.  Its  largest  leaves  are  but 
2  ft.  long,  and  glaucous  green  in  colour.  It  closely  resembles  A. 
Versohailelti ;  in  fact,  I  believe  the  two  to  be  only  variations  of  one 
species.     In  a  young  state  these  two  Agaves  make  excellent  centres 


healthy  shoots,  with  a  heel  attached  to  them,  off  an  old  plant,  which 
was  neither  useful  nor  ornamental ;  these  I  struck  in  the  usual  way, 
and  I  potted  them  in  June  in  5-in.  pots,  and  grew  them  on  near  the 
glass  in  the  stove,  stopping  them  frequently  until  some  time  in  July 
or  August,  when  I  removed  them  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
soon  showed  signs  of  flowering.  They  blossomed  freely,  and,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  flowering  period  up  to  the  present  time, 
they  have  not  ceased  to  form  striking  objects,  and  they  still  look  as  if 
they  would  keep  in  bloom  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  if  this  plant  be  grown  properly  in  5-in.  pots,  or  in  any 
other  size  required,  it  will  become  both  useful  and  ornamental  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  it  is  diflicult  to  keep  conservatories  well 
supplied  with  flowering  plants.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  if  it  be 
kept  in  good  shape  and  healthy  it  will  make  a  valuable  table  plant,both 


-j^v-^:- 


Agave  ainericann. 


Agave  Scolymus. 


for  beds.  Agaves,  it  is  said,  are  always  alike,  bat  that  is  not  the 
case,  for  I  will  guarantee  that  a  person  who  saw  a  plant  of  A. 
Soolymus  three  years  old  would  not  know  it  at  six,  as  it  not  only 
changes  in  habit,  but  the  tint  of  foliage  and  spines  also  change,  and 
the  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  other  Agaves. 


Small  Plants  of  Habrothamnus  elegans. — These  are 
invaluable  for  autumn  decoration.  Some  say  that  plants  of  this 
Habrothamnus  are  only  suitable  for  pillars  and  walls  ;  also  that  they 
should  not  be  stopped  until  after  the  flowering  season,  when  they  can 
be  cut  hard  back ;  but  I  prefer  small  plants  for  autumn  use  to  using 
them  as  climbers,  also  that  they  should  be  stopped  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  causes  them  to  flower  earlier,  and  keeps  them  in  good  shape  for 
the  conservatory,  greenhouse,  or  table.  Like  many  more,  I  did 
not  value  this  plant  in  a  small  state  until  my  attention  was 
specially  directed  to  it  in  that  condition.    I  then  took  about  a  dozen 


as  regards  duration  of  bloom  and  also  brightness  of  colour  under  gas 
or  other  artificial  light. — T.  C. 

Raising  Small  Seeds. — Small  seeds,  such  as  those  of  Lobelia, 
Begonia,  &c.,  occasionally  present,  especially  to  the  amateur,  con. 
aiderable  difiBculty  in  inducing  them  to  germinate.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  while  it  does  not  do  to  cover  such  seeds  with  soil,  a 
very  small  amount  of  surface  dryness  is  sufficient,  when  the  seeds  are 
swelling,  to  destroy  them  altogether.  Covering  the  pots  with  Moss 
or  sheets  of  glass  is  occasionally  recommended  ;  but  both  tend  to 
draw  up  the  seedlings,  and  not  unfrequently  cause  them  to  damp  off. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  submit  the  following  plan,  with  which  I  have 
been  very  successful  in  raising  hybrid  Begonias,  whose  seed  is  very 
small  indeed.  In  most  plant-houses  may  be  found  pots  surfaced 
with  a  delicate  growth  of  Moss,  varying  from  the  condition  of  a 
green  felt  to  fully.developed  Moss.  On  this  sow  the  seeds.  The  Moss 
maintains  a  genial  moisture,  while  its  fibres  retain  among  them  the 
tiny  seeds  and  prevent  them  from  being  washed  down  into  the  soil 
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and  lost.  A  piece  of  turf  (peat)  kept  close  and  moist  under  a 
bell-glass  also  answers  the  purpose,  but  air  must  be  freely  and 
judiciously  admitted  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  up.  Altogether  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  best  nidus  for  such  seeds  as  I  have  named  is  a 
Moss. surfaced  pot ;  in  proof  of  this  I  may  say  that  I  have  numbers 
of  seedling  Begonias  amongst  the  various  Mossy  pots  in  my  little 
plant. stove — some  showing  flower,  and  others  not  ten  days  old. — 
G.  P. 

Adiantum  cuneatum  pentaphyllum. — Under  this  name  I 
received,  some  years  ago,  from  the  late  Mr.  Bewley,  of  Blackrock, 
Dublin,  a  very  beautiful  and  useful  Adiantum,  which,  as  I  have  never 
seen  it  elsewhere,  nor  have  been  able  to  find  it  in  any  trade  catalogue 
to  which  I  have  access,  may  possibly  be  unknown  to  some  of  your 
readers.  It  resembles  the  typical  form  of  A.  cuneatum  in  its  creeping 
rhizome  and  more  or  less  triangular  fronds,  which  are,  however,  nar- 
rower in  proportion  to  their  length  than  in  the  type  j  the  growth, 
too,  is  more  upright,  and  the  leaves  are  a  fresh,  bright  green  in 
colour,  quite  different  from  those  of  A.  cuneatum,  and  they  have  no 
trace  of  the  faint  purplish  tint  to  be  found  in  the  young  fronds  of 
that  species.  The  chief  distinction,  however,  is  in  the  fact  that 
in  A.  0.  pentaphyllum  it  is  only  the  first  or  second  pairs  of  pinnce 
that  are  again  bipinnate,  all  the  other  pinnaj  being  simply  pinnate, 
with  the  foot-atalks  of  the  pinnules  rising  directly  from  the  primary 
divisions  of  the  rachis  ;  the  pinnae  are  larger,  more  deeply 
lobed,  and  less  oblique  than  those  of  the  common  form.  From  a 
cultural  point  of  view,  A.  o.  pentaphyllum  is  especially  valuable,  as 
it  lasts,  when  cut,  far  better  than  any  other  form  of  Adiantum  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  the  older  fronds  remaining  unwithered  for 
twenty. four  hours,  even  without  water ;  while  in  elegance,  both  of 
form  and  colour,  it  holds  its  own  with  any  of  the  smaller  species,  such 
as  A.  cuneatum,  tinctnm,  teneram,  and  Capillua- Veneris. — Green- 
wood PiM.  [Judging  from  the  small  specimen  sent,  this  Maiden, 
hair  appears  to  be  Adiantum  glaucophyllum.] 

Ealosanthes  coccinea. — There  are  few  more  showy,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  sweetly  fragrant  plants,  than  this.  To  grow  and 
flower  it  well  was  at  one  time  considered  a  creditable  feat,  though 
its  culture  is  not  a  diificalt  matter.  It  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  finest 
greenhouse  plants,  and  sometimes  it  is  planted  out  during  the 
summer  in  the  flower  garden.  Cuttings  of  its  succulent  shoots  struck 
in  autumn,  potted  off  the  following  spring,  and  allowed  to  grow  all 
the  summer  in  any  light  airy  structure,  or  in  a  warm  exposure  out  of 
doors,  flower  the  same  year.  Like  most  of  its  class,  it  strikes  freely, 
and  the  yoang  plants  may  be  potted  singly  in  6  in.  pots  in  a  compost 
of  loam  and  sand  chiefly,  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  broken  pot- 
sherds and  charcoal.  The  shoots  are  better  not  pinched  ;  but  if  tops 
be  chosen  for  cuttings  which  are  just  breaking  into  a  number  of 
shoots,  as  they  often  do,  pinching  will  not  be  necessary.  The  great 
point  as  regards  the  summer  culture  of  plants  of  Kalosanthes  is  to 
get  their  growth  well  ripened,  and  with  this  object,  iu  the  south  at 
least,  and  oven  in  the  north,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  them  in  a 
warm  border  in  front  of  a  hothouse,  where  they  will  get  all  the  sun 
and  heat  possible ;  in  such  a  situation  they  do  almost  better  than 
under  glass.  Water  should  be  regularly  but  sparingly  supplied,  and 
towards  August  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  flower  buds,  when  they  maybe  introduced  to  the  conservatory 
and  placed  in  a  good  light.  The  Kalosanthes  is  from  the  drj  slopes 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  successful 
flowering  of  it  depends  very  much  on  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air, 
together  with  a  limited  supply  of  moisture.  In  order  to  increase  the 
heat  about  the  roots,  I  have^seen  the  plants  plunged  in  a  bed  of  sand 
formed  close  to  the  front  wall  of  a  plant  stove,  where  between  the 
heat  that  struck  outwards  from  the  pipes  inside  the  house,  and  the 
auu  together,  they  were  subjected  to  a  temperature  that  would  have 
been  deatruotiou  to  many  other  subjects,  but  which  suited  them 
admirably, — J.  S. 
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Shading  Todeas. — It  has  been  found  in  the  Holloway  Nurseriea  this  summer 
that  Bhading  placed  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  ahove  the  glass,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  lie  closely  on  it  as  is  generally  the  case,  greatly  benefits  the  growth  of  Todeas. 
By  this  arrangement  the  sun's  ray  are  effectually  broken  and  a  thicker  canvas 
can  be  used  than  is  usually  employed,  and  yet  abundance  of  light  ib  admitted, 
conditions  under  which  many  other  plants  would  doubtless  be  found  to  thrive 
besides  Ferns. — S. 

Sempervivum  tabalseforme.— I  find  the  present  time  to  be  the  best  for 
propagating  this  plant;  cut  the  leaves  off  with  a  small  portion  of  the  stem 
adhering  to  eacb,  have  some  shallow  pans  filled  with  soil,  lay  the  leaves  on  the 
surface,  pegging  t  cm  down  with  small  wh'e  pegs  ;  they  should  be  put  in  a  dry 
warm  house,  and  must  not  be  watered  until  the  young  plants  are  the  size  of 
Peas.— RicHABD  Nisbet,  Asivarby  Park, 
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HEDYOHIUM  GABDNBRIANUM  OUT-OF-DOORS. 
Not  only  will  this  plant  flower  out-of-doors,  but  it  will  live  through 
an  ordinary  winter  without  any  proteotion.  In  order  to  enable  it  to 
do  this,  however,  it  should  be  planted  out  in  May,  so  as  to  make  its 
summer  growth  where  it  is  to  stand,  as  then  it  drives  its  roots  deep 
down,  and  becomes  thoroughly  established  before  the  tops  die  off  in 
autumn.  The  soil  that  suits  it  best  is  a  loose,  sandy  loam  made  rich 
by  working  into  it  a  good  dressing  of  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure,  and  if  this  be  done,  and  a  mulching  of  the  same  applied 
while  the  plant  is  making  its  growth,  with  an  occasional  watering  of 
liquid  manure  in  dry  weather,  it  will  form  stems  at  least  5  ft.  high, 
with  leaves  double  the  size  which  they  usually  are  under  pot  culture. 
For  forming  groups  in  the  sub-tropioal  garden,  this  Hedyohium  has 
few  equals,  and  as  a  plant  for  the  backs  of  herbaceous  or  shrubbery 
borders  it  is  quite  unsurpassed,  affording,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most 
striking  objects  which  it  is  possible  to  have  in  situations  of  that  kind. 
Where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  favourable,  deep  holes  should  be  dug, 
into  which  some  drainage  should  be  thrown  ;  and  then  they  should 
be  either  filled  up  with  fresh  loam,  or  the  natural  earth  made  rich 
and  light.  A  heap  of  cinder  ashes,  half-rotten  leaves,  old  tan,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  laid  over  the  crowns  in  winter,  will  ensure 
their  safety,  even  during  the  severest  weather  ;  or  the  roots  may  be 
lifted  in  autumn  and  wintered  in  any  dry  place  along  with  those  of 
Dahlias  and  Cannas.  Those  who  once  grow  Hedychiums  in  this  way, 
will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  them  in  pots,  with  their  roots 
restricted  and  half-starved,  as  such  gross-feeding  plants  must  neces- 
sarily be,  unless  the  pots  afforded  them  are  of  unusually  large  dimen. 
sions.  Hedychiums  may  be  readily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots, 
an  operation  which  should  be  done  in  spring,  just  as  they  are  start- 
ing into  growth,  as  then  the  severed  parts  soon  heal  over,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  rotting,  which  they  would  be  liable  to  do  were  the 
separation  effected  while  they  are  in  a  dormant  state.  In  cutting 
the  roots  through,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  each  piece  has  a  young, 
plump  crown  attached  to  it,  or  disappointment  may  be  the  result. — 
S.  D. 


Lilium  candidum.  an  Evergreen.— Probably  "  F.  W.  B." 
never  intended  to  convey  more  than  "  Dunedin  "  has  so  ela- 
borately shown,  viz.,  that  this  was  the  only  Lily  which 
had  green  foliage  all  the  winter,  and  that  in  fact  the  clumps 
of  bulbs  of  this  variety  were  never  devoid  of  green  leaves. 
That  the  new  growth  is  the  product  of  new  bulbs  is,  in  the  case 
of  this  Lily,  well  known  to  me,  and  the  freedom  with  which  these 
young  bulbs  are  produced  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  that  this 
Lily  is  the  most  common  of  the  family  to  be  found  in  gardens.  The 
golden  variegated  form  of  this  variety  is  not  as  frequently  met  with 
as  it  should  be,  as  in  borders  in  winter  its  foliage  has  a  cheerful 
and  enlivening  appearance.  Even  on  that  account  alone,  it  deserves 
a  place  in  every  garden. — A.  D. 

Wintering  Calceolarias. — As  the  best  season  for  propagating 
these  has  now  arrived,  let  me  recommend  any  one  who  has  hitherto 
experienced  any  diflicalty  in  keeping  his  plants  healthy  through  the 
winter  to  look  well  to  the  quarters  in  which  they  are  placed.  They 
cannot  bear  artificial  heat,  and  therefore  a  cold  frame  is  the  best 
for  them ;  set  it  on  a  hard  foundation  of  coal  ashes,  and  spread  over 
them  6  in.  of  good  fresh  soil,  consisting  of  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
leaf-mould ;  beat  all  down  firmly,  and  insert  healthy  cuttings  from 
growing  shoots  4  in.  apart  each  way.  Water  freely,  and  keep  the 
frame  close  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  after  which  ventilate  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  water  when  necessary,  as  drought  is 
injurious  to  Calceolarias  of  this  class.  Pinch  out  the  points  as  soon 
as  they  commence  to  grow,  and  by  April  they  will  be  fit  for  planting 
in  beds.  The  roots  being  in  a  solid  mass,  will  move  in  square  blocks  by 
cutting  down  between  each  plant,  whereas  plants  in  loose  soil  will 
not  recover  the  check  sustained  by  transplanting  for  some  time. — 
J.  Groom,  Kenham. 


Violets  by  Post.— I  can  confirm  what  Mr.  Groom  says  (see  p.  388)  about 
transmitting  Violets  through  the  post  in  small  |Lin  boxes.  I  have  done  it  for 
years  with  great  success. — A.  R. 

An  Ancient  Rose  Tree. — On  the  Grass  near  a  pathway  at  Oonnington  Castle 
ia  a  veritable  old  tree  of  the  Rose  named  Blairii  No.  1.  It  is  budded  on 
the  Briar  about  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  I  measured  the  stem  2  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  ground,  and  found  it  to  be  15  in,  in  circumference,  and  the  head  through  the 
branches  was  12  ft.  in  diameter.  It  has  not  been  disturbed  for  many  years, 
and  I  was  told  that  when  in  bloom  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  It  is  growing 
in  a  strong  loam,— E.  H. 
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VELTHEIMIA  VIEIDIFOLIA. 
The  Veltheimia3  form  an  interesting  group  of  plants  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  closely  allied  to  the  Tritoma  ;  there  are  only  two  or 
three  species,  and  the  one  here  figured  is  the  best.  It  is  an  evergreen, 
and  has  long,  lauoeolate,  undulated  foliage  of  a  glistening  deep  greon 
colour.  Prom  the  centre  rises  a  stout  scape  about  18  in.  in  height, 
bearing  numerous,  tubular,  drooping. flowers,  which  are  purple  streaked 


Veltheimia  viridiflora. 

with  red,  and  conspicuously  green-pointed.  It  is  said  by  many  to  be 
hardy,  and  may  be  so  in  very  favoured  spots  in  warm  sandy  soils, 
but  from  my  experience  I  have  never  found  it  to  succeed  out.of. 
doors.  As  a  pot  plant  for  conservatory  decoration  it  is  valuable  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  attractive  spikes  of  flowers  and  the  pleasing 
foliage  rendering  it  an  object  of  interest  in  the  greenhouse.  It  prefers 
a  good  friable  loam,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  offsets  or  by  pulling 
off  the  leaves  close  to  the  bulb,  and  inserting  them  in  a  pot  filled  with 
sandy  soil,  when  they  will  form  bulbs  at  the  base.  A.  P. 


AMBEICAN  SENNA  (CASSIA  MAHYLANDIOA). 
This  is  the  showiest  of  the  hardy  Cassias,  and  its  distinctive  charao- 
teristics  render  it  a  suitable  plant  for   the  herbaceous  border.     It 
grows    from    3   ft.   to   4   ft.   in   height,   and   produces    abundance 


Cassia  marylandica. 

of  bright  yellow  flowers  in  clusters.  It  is  an  attractive  plant,  and 
has  been  apparently  overlooked,  as  it  is  rarely  seen  in  catalogues,  and 
consequently  would  be  very  scarce  in  private  gardens.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  Senna,  but  the 
true  drug  is  procured  from  Cassia  orientalis.  P. 


TEOP^OLUM  TUBEROSUM. 
Among  ornamental  climbing  plants  for  the  summer  decoration 
of  our  gardens  few  are  more  popular  than  the  Nasturtiums  or 
species  of  Tropseolum,  and  this  popularity  they  fully  deserve, 
for  all  the  species  are  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  Many 
a  country  cottage  and  town  garden  are  made  bright  by  the 
flowers  and  fresh  green  foliage  of  TropEeolum  majus,  and  many 
a  rustic  arbour,  in  itself  perhaps  a  most  primitive  structure,  is 
made  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  by  the  luxuriant  and  free  growth  of 
T.  peregrinum,  commonly  known  as  the  Canary  Creeper.  The 
Trop83olums,  Indian  Cress  plants,  or  Nasturtiums,  are  all 
natives  of  South  America,  the  species  of  which  we  give  a 
figure  having  come  originally  from  Peru.  The  specific  name 
tuberosum  was  given  to  it  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  consequence 
of  its  root  being  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  Pear-shaped  tuber, 
and  these  tubers  when  cooked  are  a  constant  article  of  food 
amongst  the  natives.  The  flavour  after  boiling  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  Seakale,  but  the  pungency  of  the  Tropasolums 
is  still  quite  apparent ;  owing  to  this  they  have  not  found 
favour  with  Europeans  as  an  esculent,  for  which  they  were 
proposed  at  one  time ;  indeed,  it  was  thought  they  might  form 
a  substitute  for  the  Potato.  The  pungency  in  question,  how- 
ever, might  be  overcome  by  cultivation,  as  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Potato,  the  tuber  of  which  in  its  wild  or  original 
state  is  small  and  waxy,  so  much  so  that  in  Bolivia  they  are 
exposed,  after  being  dug  up,  to  the  action  of  severe  frost 
before  they  are  cooked  and  eaten.     The   Bolivians  treat  the 


TropEeolum  tuheroamn. 

tubers  of  Tropseolum  tuberosum  in  the  same  way,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  greatly  improved.  The  plant  was  first  grown  in 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  so  long  ago  as  1836,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  widely  distributed,  and  is  a  great  favourite  on 
account  of  its  nearly  hardy  character,  brilliant  fiowers,  and 
glabrous,  dark  green  foliage,  the  leaves  having  each  five  broad 
lobes  ;  the  calyx  is  deeply  five-lobed,  of  an  orange-red  colour, 
the  upper  segment  prolonged  into  the  usual  spur ;  the  corolla 
is  composed  of  five  petals,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  of  a 
bright  red  colour.  The  plant  grows  well  out-of-doors  in  some 
localities,  but  to  produce  the  flowers  in  greater  perfection 
a  slight  amount  of  previous  forcing  has  been  recommended. 

J.  E. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GAEDEN, 


Ricinas  Gibsoni. — This  beautiful  bronze-leaved  Castor-oil  plant  has  with- 
stood the  severe  frosts  of  last  week  better  than  any  of  the  larger-foliaged 
varieties,  and,  while  moat  of  the  other  occupants  of  sub-tropical  beds  are  quite 
destroyed,  this  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  The  Bide  branches  are  highly  effective  for 
furnishing  large-sized  trumpet  vases,  now  very  popular  in  indoor  decoration. 
— J.  Geoom,  Menham, 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — This  is,  I  think,  about  the  best  Alpine  rock  plant 
with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  I  have  it  iu  a  sheltered  spot  facing  the  north-east. 
It  is  about  2i  ft.  across,  and  completely  covers  the  rather  smooch  surface  of 
stone  over  which  it  forms  a  beautiful  drapery.  It  has  been  in  full  bloom  for 
over  three  months,  and  promises  to  continue  so  much  longer.  One  other  gre  at 
point  about  it  is  that  slugs  do  not  touch  it,  and  this  is  no  small  consideration. 
Will  anyone  devise  a  plan  for  keeping  off  these  troublesome  pests  ?— D.  C,  M., 
The  Island,  Moehestown,  Cork. 

Rosea  and  Clematises  Mixed.— I  have  on  a  previous  occasion  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  effect  produced  by  planting  Clematises  and  climbing  Rosea 
together,  and  I  cannot  help  still  saying  to  those  about  planting  for  permanent 
beauty  to  try  this  combination,  for  as  seen  here  they  produce  a  most  charming 
effect.  Sedum  spsctabile  for  herbaceous  borders  or  for  flower  beds  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  equally  charming ;  the  old  Calceolaria  amplesicaulis  still  retains 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  bedding  Calceolarias 
which  we  have,  for  when  the  other  plants  of  a  yellow  colour  have  failed  this 
is  one  mass  of  beauty.— A.  Odtbam,  in  "  Gardeners'  Record," 
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THE    GENUS    CLEMATIS. 

(with   a   COLOUEED    I'IGURE    OF    C.    ISDIVISA   LOBAIA.) 

There  is  no  class  of  plants  which  has  been  so  prolific  in 
varieties,  in  so  short  a  period,  as  Clematises  ;  and  the  wonder- 
ful diversity  they  exhibit  in  the  size  and  coloration  of  their 
flowers,  has  materially  enriched  the  choice  of  climbing  shmbs, 
with  showy  flowers,  produced  in  summer  and  autumn.  Alto- 
gether about  100  species  are  known,  and  these  are  dispersed 
over  nearly  all  temperate  and  sub-tropical  countries  of  the 
earth,  including  the  mountainous  regions  of  tropical  countries. 
A  few  occur  in  the  tropics  of  America,  &c.,  but  they  rank 
among  the  less  showy  members  of  the  genus.  Although  the 
following  enumeration  includes  several  species  requiring  a 
high  temperature,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  scarcely  de- 
serve a  place  in  a  hothouse,  where  they  are  better  replaced  by 


extensively  planted ;  but,  about  that  time,  Mr.  Jackman,  of 
Woking,  commenced  hybridising,  employing  0.  Viticella  and 
the  large-flowered  Japanese  sorts.  Among  the  earliest  ac- 
quisitions were  the  beautiful  C.  Jackmanii  and  rubro- 
violacea,  and  since  then  Messrs.  Jackman  and  other 
raisers  have  reared  an  almost  endless  variety,  and  anyone 
who  has  seen  the  special  exhibitions  of  this  flower  at 
Regent's  Park  and  elsewhere  must  have  been  struck  with 
their  great  beauty.  Special  descriptive  catalogues  of  varieties 
are  now  issued  by  some  firms,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  on  this  point  than  that  every  year  new  varieties  are  sent 
out,  and  intending  purchasers  should  contrive,  if  possible,  to 
see  and  make  their  own  choice.  The  only  danger  is  that  the 
raising  of  varieties  will  be  carried  too  far,  and  the  public  get 
tired  of  them  as  it  has  of  several  other  fine  florists'  flowers  in 
turn.  At  all  events  these  handsome  productions  of  the 
florist's  art  are  quite  able  to  recommend  themselves,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  article  is  more  to  point  out  the  claims  of  the 


more  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  ;  but,  both  for  the  cool  con- 
servatory and  the  open  air.  Clematises  are  unrivalled  among 
climbing  shrubs  with  showy  flowers.  The  earliest-flowering, 
hardy  species  commence  unfolding  their  blossoms  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  April,  according  to  the  season,  and  these 
are  succeeded  by  other  species  and  varieties  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn,  some  of  them  continuing  in  bloom  up 
to  Christmas  in  mild  localities.  In  colour,  they  present 
almost  every  shade  and  combination  of  red  and  blue,  though 
pure  scarlets  and  crimsons  are  still  wanting.  The  lilac, 
pale  blue,  purple,  mauve,  claret,  violet-purple  varieties 
are  connected  by  every  intermediate  shade.  There  are  also 
yellow  and  many  pure  white-flowered  species  and  varieties,  the 
flowers  varying  from  less  than  1  in.  to  8  in.  or  9  in.  in 
diameter.  It  is  not  only  as  climbers  on  trees  or  for  covering 
walls,  trellises,  &o.,  that  Clematises  are  useful.  They  trail  or 
creep  equally  as  well  as  they  climb,  and  are  also  admirably 
suited  for  bedding,  festooning,  and  other  decorative  purposes. 
"With  all  the  wealth  of  variety  in  wild  species,  and  the  Japa- 
nese varieties  in  our  gardens  in  1863,   Clematises  were  not 


species,  which  are  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  at  the  present  time, 
though  their  uses  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  florists' 
varieties.  The  original  large-flowered  Japanese  kinds  are  all 
more  or  less  tender,  and  in  severe  winters  are  often  cut  to  the 
ground  ;  but  many  of  the  hybrids — -Jackmanii,  for  example — 
will  bear  without  injury  the  severest  frosts  we  ever  get  in  this 
country.  However,  whether  cut  down  by  frost  or  knife,  they 
will  throw  up  again  in  the  spring  and  flower  perhaps  even 
more  profusely.  They  never  form  very  thick  stems,  are  not 
so  suitable  for  permanently  covering  large  spaces,  particularly 
where  the  height  is  considerable,  and  to  obtain  their  flowers 
in  perfection  the  plants  must  be  freely  pruned.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  species  as  C.  Flammula,  montana,  and  Vitalbi  grow 
quickly  to  a  great  height  or  length,  especially  the  two  last.  A 
few  species,  such  as  0.  erecta,  tubulosa,  and  integrifolia  are 
herbaceous.  Characters  for  distinguishing  the  species  are 
found  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  flower,  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  feathery  hairs  on  the  styles  in  the  fruiting  state, 
in  the  inflorescence,  &c.  Thus,  in  C.  Viticella  and  its  allies, 
ihe  styles  are  not  plumose,  whilst  in  the  montana  and  Flammula 
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groups  they  are.  The  montaua  group  have  medium-sized  or 
large  flowers,  borne  separately  on  long  stalks  ;  whilst  Flam- 
mula  and  allied  species  have  small  flowers  borne  in  large 
panicles.  Several  of  the  North  American  species  have  thick, 
leathery  flowers.  The  New  Zealand  species  and  some  others 
have  unisexual  flowers,  and  in  a  few  the  two  sexes  are  borne 
on  different  plants.  In  popular  language  the  parts  of  the 
flower  are  called  petals,  but  here,  in  conformity  with  botanical 
usage,  they  are  termed  sepals.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  are  coloured,  and  the 
petals  quite  suppressed. 

Native  Species. 
Traveller's  Joy  (C.  Vit. 
alb  a). — Under  cultivation, 
this  species  will  quickly  grow 
to  a  height  of  25  ft.  or  30  ft., 
and  if  not  quite  so  ornamental 
as  some  of  the  other  small, 
white-flowered  species,  it  has 
its  uses  in  covering  unsightly 
brickwork,  &o.  The  feathery 
carpels  persist  for  a  long  time, 
and  give  the  plant  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  From 
this  oironmstauoe,  it  has  got 
the  name  of  Old  Man's  Beard  ; 
it  is  also  called  Lady's  Bower 
and  Virgin's  Bower.  A  native 
of  Southern  and  Central  Eng. 
land,  and  especially  abundant 
on  chalky  soils. 

Eiiropean  Species. 
1.  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Entire-leaved  Clematis 

(0.  integrifolia,  Willdenow, 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6S).— An  herba- 
ceous,  erect  species,  with 
large,  oval,  sessile,  quite  en. 
tire,  more  or  less  distinctly 
three.nerved  leaves,  4  in. 
long  in  some  cultivated 
specimens.  Branches  ter- 
minating in  solitary,  nodding, 
dark  bine  flowers,  supported 
on  long,  naked  stalks.  A  very 
hardy,  free-growing  and  dis- 
tinct, though  not  remarkably 
showy  species.  It  was  cul- 
tivated by  Gerard  in  1596. 
A  native  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Austria,  and  Hungary. 

Erect  Clematis  (C. 
ereota). — A  dwarf,  erect,  her. 
baceous  plant,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  of  two,  or  three,  or 
four  distinct  pairs,  and  a 
terminal  leaflet.  Flow  ers 
small,  white,  sweet-scented, 
arranged  in  terminal,  dense 
panicles.  A  native  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe;  culti. 
vated  by  Gerard.  There  is  a 
pretty,  double-flowered  va- 
riety of  this  species,  fig.  2. 
It  is  quite  hardy. 

Besser's  Clematis  (C. 
lathryfolia,  Bot.    Eeg.,  xxv., 

t.  61).— One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  herbaceous  Clematises,  prodac- 
ing  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  in  the  summer.  It  grows  abont 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  requires  some  kind  of  support  to  prevent  it 
from  straggling.  A  native  of  the  south-west  of  Europe,  and  per. 
feotly  hardy  with  us. 

Purple  Clematis  (C.  Vitioella,  Linn.,  Bot.  Ma?.,  t.  565).— 
The  ordinary  variety  of  this  has  four  reddish.purple,  veined,  obovate 
sepals,  narrowed  very  much  towards  the  base,  and  the  fragrant 
flowers  are  about  2i  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter;  but  there  are  many 
garden  varieties  in  which  the  sepals  are  more  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  quite  double,  though  the  single  ones  are  certainly  the  hand- 
somest.     C.  Viticella  venosa,  fig.  1  (see  p.  400)  has  six  reddish.purple 


sepals,  which  are  broader  and  more  prominently  veined  than  in  the  com- 
mon variety.  There  are  also  some  very  showy  hybrid  varieties  of  this 
type,  all  profuse  summer  and  autumn  bloomers.  This  hardy  species 
is  a  native  of  the  South  and  West  of  Europe,  and  was  in  cultivation 
by  Hugh  Morgan  as  early  as  1569.  C.  campaniflora  does  not  materi- 
ally differ,  except  iu  the  less  spreading  sepals  and  its  blue  flowers. 
0.  Henderson!,  with  purple-blue,  bell-shaped  flowers,  is  probably  a 
hybrid,  and  C.  Vitioella  one  of  its  parents. 

Evergreen   Clematis    (C.   cirrhosa,  Willdenow,  Bit.  Mag.  t. 
1070). — This  species  has  an  involucre  of  short  bracts  almost  close 

under  the  sepals  simulating  a 
true  calyx,  so  that  at  first 
sight  one  might  imagine 
them  to  belong  to  a  Rosaceous 
shrub,  especially  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  peduncle  between 
the  bracts  and  the  sepals  is 
of  the  same  colour  as  the 
latter.  A  very  tall  species 
with  simple,  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  climbing  to  the  top  of 
high  trees  by  means  of  short 
stout  tendrils.  The  white 
bell-shaped  flowers  are  soli, 
tary  on  short  stalks  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  about 
Ij  in.  in  diameter.  In  a 
greenhouse  it  flowers  from 
December  to  February,  but 
it  is  quite  hardy  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  the  open  air  it  flowers 
in  March  and  April.  In  nn. 
usually  severe  winters  it  is 
sometimes  cut  to  the  ground. 
A  common  plant  lutheMedi. 
terraneau  regions,  varying 
considerably  in  the  lobing  and 
toothing  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  ternately  divided  in  a 
variety  called  balearica.  It 
is  stated  in  Alton's  "  Hortus 
Kewensis  "  that  this  species 
was  cultivated  by  Gerard  in 
1596,  but  there  appears  to  be 
some  mistake  on  this  point, 
as  he  says  that  he  found  it  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  a 
wood  near  Waltham  Abbey. 
However,  it  was  in  cultiva- 
tion in  Phillip  Miller's  time, 
who  states  that  it  stood  out 
in  the  open  ground  in  the 
Chelsea  Physic  Garden  for 
forty  years  without  injury. 
The  name  calycina,  has  been 
given  to  this  species  in  allu- 
siou  to  the  calyx-like  invo- 
lucre, and  it  is  perhaps  better 
known  by  this  name  than 
any  other.  The  flowers  are 
useful  for  cutting,  as  they 
hold  well. 

Erangrant  Clematis 
(C.  Flammula). — This  small, 
flowered  aud  small.leaved 
species  is  valuable  for  the 
deliciousfragrance  of  its  white 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
great  profusion  from  July  to 
Ostober.  It  is  deservedly  one  of  the  commonest  in  cultivation,  being 
perfectly  hardy,  and  continuing  in  bloom  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
For  many  purposes  it  is  preferable  to  the  larger.flowered  kinds,  as 
it  is  not  so  much  injured  by  rough  weather.  A  widely  dispersed 
plant  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  Syria,  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  this 
country  in  1596.  Its  small  pinnate. leaves  are  very  elegant  and  orna- 
mented independently  of  the  flowers. 

Indian  Species. 
Hardy  Shrubby  Species- 
Spring-fljwering   Clematis   (C.  montana). — One  of  the  best 
hardy  species,  flowering  towards  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of 
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May,  when  few  other  species  are  in  bloom.  It  ia  a  vigorous,  rapid, 
growing  climber,  forming  quite  thick  stems  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  The  leaves  are  tercately  divided,  and  the  white  flowers  are 
clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  each  one  being  borne  on  a  stalk 
longer  then  the  leaf.  The  variety  in  cultivation  has  white  fragrant 
flowers  about  2}^  in.  in  diameter,  but  there  are  wild  varieties  in  which 
the  flowers  are  tinged  with  pink  or  yellow,  and  sometimes  as  much 
aa  4  in.  in  diameter.  A  native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  ascend- 
ing to  12,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  introduced  in  1831.  This 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Edgeworth's  Clematis  (0.  barbellata,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4794). — 
From  the  same  region  and  probably  equally  aa  hardy  as  C.  montana, 
and  flowering  at  the  same  time.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull  purple, 
the  sepals  margined  with  yellow  and  less  spreading  than  those  of 
0.  montana.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Dublin  Botanic  Garden  by 
Major  Madden  in  1851.  A  pretty  species  to  contrast  with  its 
congener.  The  specific  name  is  in  ^allusion  to  the  bearded  anthers. 
It  appears  to  be  very  rare. 

Nepal  Clematis  (C.  nepaulensis). — A  slender  climber  with 
white  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  C.  montaua,  from  which  it  is  easily 
distinguished  by  having  two  connate  bracts  on  the  flower-stalk.  lu 
cultivation  in  this  country  in  1835,  but  I  have  seen  it  only  in  a  dried 
state. 

Old  Yellow  Clematis  (C.  orientalis,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4495,  under 
the  name  of  C.  graveolens). — A  pretty  yellow. flowered  climber, 
forming  stout  stems  and  woody  branches.  Leaves  once  or  twice 
pinnate,  smooth  and  glaucous ;  sepals  ovate  acuminate.  Flowers 
about  IJ-  in.  in  diameter,  yellow,  or  sometimes  mottled  with  purple  iu 
wild  specimens,  borne  in  large  panicles.  A  widely  dispersed  and 
variable  species,  ranging  in  temperate  regions  in  Asia  from  Persia  to 
Manchuria,  and  ascending  to  an  attitude  of  14,000  ft.  in  the  Western 
Himalaya.  A  hardy  summer  flowering  and  very  desirable  species. 
Although  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1731,  it  appears  to  be  rare. 

Lindley's  Clematis.  (C.  graveolens,  Lindley). — A  greenhouse 
species,  closely  resembling  C.  orientalis,  differing  mainly  in  the 
sepals  being  elliptic  and  obtuse  instead  of  taper-pointed.  It  is 
also  more  slender  in  habit,  and  the  yellow,  strongly-scented  flowers 
are  somewhat  larger.  In  foliage  it  is  not  unlike  C.  Flammula.  A 
native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  between  6000 
ft.  and  11,000  ft.,  introduced  in  1845.  It  is  doubtless  hardy  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Britain,  at  least  from  the  higher  habitats,  if  not 
the  lower. 

Stove  or  Greenhouse  Species. 
'  Here's  Clematis  (C.  hedysarifolia,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  599). — A 
shrubby  species  with  ternately  divided  rather  thick  leaves,  climbing 
by  means  of  its  twisted  petioles.  Flowers  small,  white,  in  large 
terminal  and  axillary  pendulous  panicles.  A  stove  plant  cultivated 
by  Messrs.  Colvill  in  1821  ;  native  of  Pegu  and  Concan,  and  first 
collected  by  Mr.  Here. 

Smilax-leaved  Clematis  (C.  smilacifolia,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4259). 
A  fine  greenhouse  climber  with  large  ovate  or  cordate  thick  leaves, 
sometimes  as  much  as  1  ft.  in  length  by  6  in.  or  7  in.  in  breadth. 
Flowers  rather  small  and  curiously  coloured,  scarcely  exceeding  1^ 
in.  iu  diameter  ;  the  sepals  thick  and  finely  reflexed,  dull  brown  and 
hairy  outside,  purple  inside.  A  native  of  the  sub-tropical  regions  of 
Borneo,  Java,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  North  India,  intro- 
duced  from  Java  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1846. 

Herhaceous  Species  from  NoiiJi  China. 

Hyacinth  Clematis  (C.  tnbulosa,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4296). — A  hand, 
some  hardy  herbaceous  species,  growing  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft., 
and  flowering  late  in  the  autumn,  when  few  other  things  are  in  bloom. 
It  has  ample,  ternately  divided  glossy  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles 
of  small  pale  blue  flowers,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  individually 
to  those  of  a  large  single  Hyacinth.  A  native  of  North  China, 
cultivated  in  this  country  as  long  ago  as  1846,  but  still  rare  in  private 
collections.  C.  Davidiana,  "  Revue  Horticole  "  1867,  p.  90,  scarcely 
differs  except  in  its  hairiness. 

Dusky  Clematis  (C.  fusca,  Gartenflora,  t.  455). — A  singular 
species  in  the  colour  of  its  pendent  tubular  flowers,  which  are  densely 
woolly,  and  of  a  rich  dark  brown  suffused  with  violet.  They  are  about 
1  in.  in  depth,  with  the  sepals  slightly  reflexed  at  the  tips,  and  dis- 
posed  singly  on  short  stalks  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Stem  erect 
and  herbaceous,  or  woody  and  climbing  in  different  varieties  inhabit, 
ing  North-eastern  Asia.  This  species,  according  to  Dr.  Regel,  is 
very  attactive,  and  possesses  the  additional  merit  of  being  perfectly 
hardy  even  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  St.  Petersburg— that  is  to  say 
the  shrubby  varieties.     In  Kanjtsohatka  it  becomes  herbaceous. 


Narrow-leaved  Clematis  (C.  angustifolia.  Will. ;  Watson's 
"  Dendrologia  Britannica,"  t.  112). — A  dwarf,  erect,  half-shrubby 
species,  with  rather  stout  stems.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  three  to  seven 
distant,  long,  narrow  leaflets,  the  upper  ones  usually  undivided. 
Flowers  white,  about  J  in.  in  diameter.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and 
very  hardy  Clematis,  native  of  Siberia  and  North  China.  It  should 
be  treated  as  an  herbaceous  plant. 

Cut-leaved  Clematis  (C.  Eethnsasfolia,  Turez).^The  typical 
variety  of  this  Clematis  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  or,  in  mild  seasons 
half  shrubby,  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  becoming  woody  and  per. 
sisting  through  the  winter,  with  very  slender  sterna  and  finely, 
dissected  leaves,  resembling  rather  those  of  Adlumia  cirrhosa  than 
those  of  Fool's  Parsley,  the  lobes  being  often  much  narrower  than  iu 
the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  3).     Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  moat 


Fig,  3.— Cut-leaved  Clematis  (C.  sethussstolial. 

elegant,  if  not  the  most  elegant,  of  the  herbaceous  Clematises,  bearing 
a  profusion  of  its  yellowish.white,  bell-shaped  flowers,  which  stand 
up  clear  of  the  foliage  during  the  latter  half  of  the  summer  and  the 
beginning  of  autumn.  In  a  good  soil  it  will  climb  to  a  height  of 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  one  season,  and  its  light  and  graceful  foliage,  and 
pretty,  though  not  showy,  flowers,  recommend  the  plant  more  than 
any  praise  I  could  bestow  upon  it.  Regel  ("  Gartenflora  "  (1861), 
t.  342)  figures  and  describes  a  variety  under  the  name  of  latisecta, 
in  which  the  divisions  of  the  leaf  are  broader.  It  is  described  as  a 
tall,  shrubby,  slender  climber,  having  white  flowers.  Both  forms 
are  perfectly  hardy;  the  latter  was  introduced  from  the  Amur 
country,  by  Maaek,  into  Russian  gardens,  and  the  herbaceous  form 
is  from  North  China,  by  whom  introduced  I  have  not  ascertained. 

Japanese  Species  and  Varieties, 

Large-flowered  Japanese  Clematis  (C.  florida). — This 
species  is  regarded  by  botanists  as  being  the  parent  of  all  the 
gorgeous  florists'  varieties  of  the  lanuginosa,  patens,  crorulea,  and 
other  types.  Although  the  extreme  forms  imported  from  Japan  are 
very  different  from  each  other,  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
many  of  them  originated  in  Japanese  gardens.     How  far  they  may 
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have  been  intercrosaed  it  is  impossible  to  say  j  but  whether  they 
have  actually  deaoended  from  one  wild  type  or  from  more  than  one, 
is  of  little  importance  from  our  stand.point.  They  are  very  distinct 
and  beautiful,  and  although  not  quite  so  hardy  as  some  other  species 
here  enumerated,  they  are  practically  hardy,  especially  against  a 
wall  ;  and  if  they  are  out  down  by  frosts  they  will  shoot  up  again 
from  the  root,  and  flower  as  well  as  ever  in  the  succeeding  summer. 
The  first  variety  was  introduced  just  about  a  century  ago,  and  is  the 
one  to  which  the  name  florida  was  originally  applied.  It  has  leaves 
consisting  of  three  or  five  oval  leaflets,  and  white  flowers  faintly 
tinged  with  blue,  and  about  3  in.  in  diameter.  A  semi-double  variety 
appears  to  have  been  flrst  iotroduced.  Later  came  the  C.  Sieboldi 
having  white  flowers,  with  a  purple  violet  centre  ;  and  several  others 
were  considered  as  varieties  of  C.  florida.  In  1836  the  coerulea  or 
azarea  type  was  introduced.  This  has  large,  widely  expanded  flowers 
5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  composed  of  about  eight  sepals  in  the 
single  varieties.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue  or  lilac  or  white. 
Among  early  varieties  of  this  type,  "  Amalis  "  and  "Sophia"  may 
be  mentioned.     The  former  has  pale  violet  flowers,  and  the  latter 


Fig:  4.— Clematis  ccemlea  odorata. 

very  large  deeplilao-pnrple  flowers,  each  sepal  traversed  longitudinally 
by  a  greenish  band  through  the  centre.  Another  name  for  this  type 
is  patens.  C.  lanuginosa  has  usually  simple,  broad,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  even  larger,  pale  blue  flowers.  It  was  introduced  in 
1851.  A  variety  called  pallida  has  flowers  not  less  than  9  in.  or  10 
in.  across.  0.  Fortunei  is  a  handsome  double  variety  of  more  recent 
introduction.  What  these  Japanese  Clematises,  intercrossed  with 
others,  have  given  birth  to  in  this  country  is  touched  upon  in  the 
introductory  part.  0.  ccerulea  odorata,  fig.  4,  has  handsome  reddish, 
violet  fragrant  flowers.  None  of  these  varieties  form  very  stout 
woody  stems. 

Neiu  Zealand  Species. 

Forster's  Clematis  (C.  indivisa). — A  splendid  greenhouse 
woody  climber,  quickly  covering  a  large  space,  and  blooming  most 
abundantly  in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  and  is  common  throughout  the  islands,  festooning  lofty 
trees,  especially  on  the  outskirts  of  forests,  having  stems  6  in.  thict. 
The  trifoliate  leaves  are  leathery  in  texture,  and  either  glabrous  or 
slightly  downy,  and  the  white,  fragrant  flowers  vary  in  wild  speci. 
mens  from  1  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  The  leaflets  are  usually  undi. 
vided,  hence  the  specific  name ;  but  there  is  a  variety  with  lobed 
leaflets,  a  coloured  figure  of  which  accompanies  this.  It  bears  the 
name  of  lobata,  and  different  plants  vary  considerably  in  the  extent 


of  the  lobing,  the  present  one  being  no  more  than  coarsely  toothed. 
Introduced  about  forty  years  ago,  and  deserving  of  all  praise,  being 
UDenrpasaed  for  embellishing  a  large  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in 
early  spring. 

Colenso's  Clematis  (0.  Colensoi,  Hooker  ;  syn.— C.hexasepala, 
Lindley,  "  Botanical  Register,"  xxxii.,  t.  44,  not  the  true  0.  hexa. 
sepala). — A  native  of  New  Zealand,  having  teruately  divided  leaves, 
and  small,  greenish,  but  very  sweet-scented,  flowers.  It  is  of  slender 
habit,  and  the  leaves  are  often  very  much  divided  into  very  small 
leaflets.  Unlike  the  other  New  Zealand  species,  this  has  hermaphro- 
dite  flowers. 

South  African  Species. 

Masson's  Clem.atis  (C.  braohiata,  Bot.  Reg.,  c.  97). — An  ever, 
green,  shrubby  species,  with  dark  green,  ternately  or  quinately. 
divided,  glossy  leaves,  and  medium. sized  white  flowers  with  yellow 
stamens.  Flowers  in  axillary,  bracteate  clusters  of  three  or  five.  A 
greenhouse  plant,  climbing  to  a  considerable  height  and  fiowering 
freely.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  this  country  by  a 
Mr.  Middlemist,  nurseryman,  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  early  in  the  present 
century.     I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  in  a  living  state. 

American,  Species. 
1.  Hardy  Shrubby  and  Herbaceous  Species. 
Long-flowered  Clematis  (C.  cylindrica). — This  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  of  the  North  American  species,  having  bell-shaped 
flowers  nearly  2  in.  in  depth,  the  sepals  of  a  dark  indigo-blue  on  the 
oatside,  light  blue  inside  and  on  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  thinner 
in  substance  than  those  of  either  Viorna  or  reticulata.  It  was  in 
cultivation  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  is  figured  in 
the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  1160.  Native  of  Virginia  and  south, 
wards,  shrubby  in  its  warmer  habitats,  but  the  stems  are  annual  with 
us.     A  variety  called  Walteri  has  very  narrow  leaflets. 

Leather  Flower  (C.  Viorna). — Herbaceous  or  slightly  woody  at 
the  base,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  thick,  leathery,  purplish,  pendent 
flowers.  A  pretty  species  treated  as  an  herbaceous  plant,  when  it 
will  grow  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  The  yellowish,  plumose 
styles  of  the  fruit  are  very  conspicuous.  Leaves  pinnate,  or  the 
uppermost  ones  simple.  Flowers  solitary,  terminating  the  branches, 
and  axillary.  Andrews  figured  a  Clematis,  to  which  he  gives  this 
name,  with  flowers  of  a  dark,  almost  indigo-blue,  but  this  is  probably 
C.  cylindrica.  The  species  was  cultivated  in  this  country  in  1830. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  growing  in  rich  soil  from  Pennsjl. 
vauia  and  Ohio  southwards. 

Netted  Clematis  (C.  reticulata). — A  greenhouse  species  closely 
allied  to  C.  Viorna,  but  the  leaves  are  prominently  net-veined,  and 
the  purplish-flowers  are  somewhat  larger  and  thinner  in  texture. 
Watson,  in  his  "  Dendrologica  Britannica,"  vol.  1,  t.  72,  represents 
the  fully  expanded  flowers  as  3  in.  across.  A  native  of  the  southern 
States  of  North  America,  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Colvill,  of  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  in  1822.    It  possesses  no  special  decorative  merit. 

Pitcher's  Clematis  (0.  Pitoheri). — Near  Viorna  and  cylin. 
drica,  but  the  styles  of  the  fruit  are  not  feathery.  It  has  dull, 
purplish  flowers,  on  long  naked  stalks.  A  native  of  Illinois,  in  the 
Mississippi.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  Clematis  in  cultivation  under 
this  name  with  handsome  orange.red  flowers. 

Virginian  Clematis  (0.  virginiana). — A  slender  climbing 
shrub,  with  ternate  leaves,  and  coarsely  toothed  leaflets.  Flowers 
small,  less  than  ^  in.  in  diameter,  greenish  white,  arranged  in 
axillary  panicles.  A  very  hardy  species,  ranging  from  Canada 
southwards.     In  cultivation  in  this  country  in  1761. 

Creamy  Clematis  (C.  oohroleuca). — A  dwarf  herbaceous  spe. 
cies,  with  entire  sessile  leaves,  and  solitary  terminal  yellowish-white 
flowers.  A  rare  North  American  plant  cultivated  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  some  years  ago,  and  figured  in  their  "Botanical  Cabinet," 
t.  661.     It  is  a  plant  of  little  beauty. 

2.    Stove  or  Greenhouse  Species. 

Houston's  Clematis  (C.  dioioa,  Linn;  syn,  C.  americana, 
Will.). — A  very  variable  and  widely-dispersed  tropical  American 
species,  of  tall,  climbing  habit.  Leaves  ternately  divided,  leaflets 
entire ;  flowers  small,  white,  in  large  panicles.  It  was  introduced  by 
Houston  before  1733,  but  it  is  not  a  particularly  ornamental  plant 
in  comparison  with  many  of  the  greenhouse  species. 

W.  B.  Hemsiet. 


Amarantus  ia  a  Himalayan  crop,  but  it  gives  a  poor  and  indifferent  food. 
It  forms  an  ornamental  feature,  both  yellow  and  red  varieties,  when  in  flower 
on  the  terraced  hillsides  up  to  about  8,000  ft.  or  more. 
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ELEMENTS   OP  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 

GEOLOGY.* 
Altiiougit  tliis  well-known  work  was  specially  written  as  a  scientific 
guide  to  the  agriculturist,  it  will  prove  none  the  less  valuable  to  the 
practical  gardener  who  wishes  to  make  intelligent  progress  in  the  art 
of  horticulture  by  studying  the  principles  upon  which  it  depends.  To 
be  successful,  the  horticulturist,  just  as  much  as  the  farmer,  ought  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  art 
which  he  practises  daily  and  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  and 
physiology.  The  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  growth  of  a  bed 
of  prize  Koses  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  culti- 
vation of  a  lO.acre  field  of  Wheat  or  Turnips. 

The  revision  of  the  present  edition  of  this  important  work  has  been 
entrusted  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Cameron,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
Eoyal  Agrioultaral  Society  of  Ireland,  who  has  been  long  and  favour- 
ably known  as  a  laborious  and  successful  writer  in  this  particular 
branch  of  science.  The  old  arrangement  of  subjects  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  strictly  adhered  to.  We  are  first  of  all  told  in  that 
lucid  style,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Johnston  was  such  a  thorouoh 
master,  what  are  the  objects  of  applying  the  sciences  treated  of  to 
the  improvement  of  husbandry  in  general.  We  are  next  instructed 
in  the  general  piiuciplea  of  chemistry,  after  which  the  elementary 
constituents  of  plants,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  are  fully  described, 
and  their  sonrcea  traced  to  the  fountain-head.  A  chapter  on  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  another  on  their  proximate  constituents, 
such  as  gum,  fat,  sugar,  gelatine,  &c.,  bring  this,  the  purely  theoretical 
portion  of  the  book,  to  a  close.  We  now  enter  on  the  more  practical 
division  of  the  subject,  with  an  account  of  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties  of  soils,  and  of  the  methods  usually  adopted  for  their  improve, 
ment.  These  methods  are  discussed  at  full  length,  the  reasons  being 
given  why  different  means  are  employed  under  the  ever-varying 
vicissitudes  of  soils,  climates,  seasons,  and  the  crops  to  be  grown. 
This  part  of  the  book  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  the  hortioultn. 
rist,  who  is  moro  at  the  mercy  ot  these  changes  even  than  the  farmer. 
The  chapters  on  manures  and  manuring  will  also  repay  attentive 
perusal,  the  "  why  and  the  wherefore  "  of  the  matter  being  discussed 
with  great  clearness.  The  article  on  the  storage  and  application  of 
manure  is  a  peculiarly  valuable  one,  and  will  be  read  with  great 
profit  by  every  cultivator  who  has  access  to  a  cow.  shed,  a  stable-yard, 
a  piggery,  or  even  a  fowl.house.  After  this  follow  half-a-dozen 
chapters  on  crops,  cattle  food,  and  dairy  produce,  which  are  but  of 
slight  interest  to  the  horticulturist.  The  book  concludes  with  a 
chapter  on  food  and  dietai-ies,  which  will  be  read  with  advantage  by 
everybody. 

The  work  is  well  and  clearly  printed,  but  we  regret  to  see  a  few 
misprints  amongst  the  chemical  formula3,  which,  although  perfectly 
obvious  to  the  practised  chemist,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sorely  puzzle 
the  tyro  who,  as  a  rule,  has  an  unreasoning  dread  of  chemical 
symbols.  About  fifty  additional  pages  have  been  added  to  this 
edition,  and  the  index  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  as  well  as  divided 
into  two  parts— one  referring  to  the  authors  mentioned,  the  other  to 
the  subjects  treated  of.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Cameron  has 
adopted  the  latest  method  of  nomenclature  for  chemical  substances 
throughout,  a  glossary  being  added  for  the  sake  of  those  who  find 
the  new  names  strange  to  them.  We  cordially  recommend  this  book 
to  all  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  carry  out  horticultural 
operations  on  a  truly  philosophical  basis. 

An  excellent  instance  of  the  nature  of  scientific  knowledge  pro- 
perly  applied  is  cited  by  Dr.  Von  Klenze  in  the  "  Country  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  "  of  the  present  month.  In  the  year  1869,  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  some  1400 acres  of  swampy  Grass  land  and  lake  were  laid 
dry  by  proper  draining  at  a  cost  ot  £74,000,  and  taken  into  culti . 
vation.  The  owners  of  the  reclaimed  land  expected  it  to  prove  as 
fertile  as  the  water-washed  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  was  accordingly 
tilled  and  sown,  bet  not  a  single  ear  of  Wheat  or  Barley  reached 
maturity,  and  the  scheme  fell  throngh.  After  yielding  nothing  but 
coarse  Grass  for  five  years.  Dr.  Von  Klenze  was  induced  to  analyse 
the  soil.  He  did  so,  and  speedily  discovered  that  the  cause  of  its 
sterility  was  the  absence  of  phosphorus  and  potash  salts.  The 
proper  manures  were  applied  to  the  land  in  187-1,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year  the  crops  were  as  heavy  as  any  in  the  district,  some  of 
the  produce  carrying  off  the  first  prize  at  the  Munich  Agricultural 
Exhibition.  Had  the  owners  of  the  land  laid  out  a  few  zu-an:iaers 
on  the  purchase  of  the  German  translation  of  the  book  we  have  been 
reviewing,  and  studied  it  attentively,  they  would  not  have  lost  the 
interest  of  their  capital  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  their  land 
during  the  six  years  that  both  were  lying  fallow. 

•  "  Elements  o£  Agricultural  Chemistrv  and  Geolotrv."    Bv  the  late  Professor 

cuuS?i'!°So°/ef  "ST',"°1  ^'""'^^  \  ^^'^^^0-.  Professor  VtVeXyalAgr"^ 
cultural  Society  of  Ireland,  &c.    Tenth  Edition.    W.  Blackwood  &  Sois.    1877. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


EETINOSPORA  JUNIPEROIDES. 
Tuis  Cypress,  according  to  Carriere,  is  a  native  of  Japan.  It 
forms  a  round-headed,  Heath-like  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high,  and  has  numerous  erect,  much-divided  branches,  covered 
at  and  towards  their  extremities  with  rather  stiff,  narrow, 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  from  ^  in.  to  |  in.  long.  They  are 
arranged  in  opposite  cross  pairs  (decussate — hence  the  name 
R.  decussata,  by  which  it  is  best  known),  and  are  of  a  bluish- 
green  colour  in  summer,  changing  in  autumn  (in  Britain,   at 


Eetinospora  juuiperoides. 

least)  to  a  violet-purple.  This  colour  at  once  distinguishes  it 
rom  its  congeners.  We  have  blue-green,  reddish-brown,  and 
dingy-brown  Conifers,  but  none  of  them  at  all  approaching 
yiolet-purple.  Its  size,  habit,  and  colour  will  at  once  suggest 
a  befitting  place  for  it  in  the  ornamental  garden.  But  it  is  as  a 
winter  bedding  plant  that  I  would  more  particularly  recom- 
mend it,  for  which  purpose  its  striking  colour  and  neat  dwarf 
habit  highly  fit  it.  It  grows  well  in  any  moderately  good  soil, 
but  it  must  be  rather  moist,  as  in  dry  or  sandy  soil  it  is 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  Geo.  Syme. 


THE    HUON    PINE    (DACRTDIUM    ERANKLINI)    AT 

LONGLEAT. 
This  elegant  Conifer,  which  is  a  native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
was  named  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  discovered 
it  growing  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Huon  River, 
where  it  is  said  to  form  a  lofty  tree,  many  attaining  a 
height  of  100  ft.,  with  a  proportionately  large  girth  of  stem  ; 
its  timber  is  considered  valuable  in  that  colony,  and  is  much 
used  by  the  natives  in  the  construction  of  ships  and  boats. 
The  annexed  woodcut,  prepared  from  a  photograph,  is  a  true 
representation  of  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at 
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Longleat,  and  is  probably  tbe  largest  example  o£  it  to  be  found 
in  the  open  ground  in  Britain.  It  measures  30  ft.  high.  In 
habit  it  is  pendent  and  graceful,  and  singularly  distinct  from 
all  other  Conifers ;  its  flexible  branches,  too,  are  clothed  with 
pretty,  whip-cord-like  spray  of  a  lively  green  colour.  A  more 
fitting  and  becoming  memorial  evergreen  tree  with  which  to 
adorn  a  cemetery  could  not  easily  be  found ;  it  would  also  be  a 
suitable  tree  to  plant  in  a  rock  or  wild  garden,  or  to  place 
on  a  sloping  bank  to  add  picturesque  contrast  among  trees  and 
shrubs  of  wide-spreading  and  of  less  graceful  forms.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  generally  known  that  this  Pine  is  quite  hardy  in 
England,  for  I  have  often  seen  it  in  nurseries  pent  up  and  half 
starved  in  pots,  and  kept  under  glass  during  winter,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  hardy  plant,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
open  ground,  and   so  get  hardened  in   its   earlier   stages  of 


t^*^^r^*i^^^ 


The  Huoa  P  ne  (Daciydium  Fianklmi). 

growth,  to  enable  it  to  withstand  severe  winters  when  planted 
out  permanently.  Some  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  plant  of 
this  Conifer ;  it  was  in  a  pot,  and  had  evidently  been  kept 
under  glass  previously ;  I,  however,  turned  it  out  of  the  pot, 
and  planted  it  in  the  nursery  here;  the  first  winter  it  got 
slightly  injured  by  frost,  but  since  then  it  has  not  suffered  in 
the  slightest  degree  through  severe  weather,  and' it  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  healthy,  well-grown  tree. 

George  Beery. 


A  Gravel-walk  Metal-scrapar  Mat.— This  is  an  iron  grating-like  mat  for 
placing  at  entrances,  the  bottoms  of  steps,  &o.,  approached  by  gravel  walks, 
and  convenient  for  removing  gravel,  snow,  or  sand  from  the  feet.  It  is  made 
by  Messrs.  Tidoombe  &  Son,  of  Watford,  of  the  width  of  an  ordinary  step ; 
and,  being  placed  directly  in  the  path,  is  convenient  for  use.  Mats  of  this 
kind  will  probably  be  found  very  useful  at  hothouse  doors. 


THE  TREES  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 
The  decayed  condition  of  theao  ancient  trees  when  contrasted  with 
those  of  Hyde  Park,  shows  at  once  an  utter  neglect  of  public  taste 
and  feeling,  as  regards  the  invaluable  freedom  of  access  of  so  exten. 
sive  a  scope  of  park  and  gardens,  conjoined  in  an  open  expanse,  and 
exceeding  800  acres.  The  sunken  boundary  of  the  ha-ha  is  unobtru  - 
sive  and  hardly  prooeptible ;  but  the  order  and  trin  condition  of 
Hyde  Park,  with  its  well  kept  borders,  its  accurately  cut  edgings, 
and  its  noble  trees  at  once  demonstrates  a  carefal  superintendence  ; 
whilst  the  other,  from  the  dec  lying  palace  to  the  park  boundary, 
discloses  only  utter  somnolence,  waste,  and  neglect.  Originally  there 
were  three  glades  running  from  the  round  pond  in  a  western,  north, 
western,  and  south-western  direction  ;  these,  as  laid  out  by  Repton, 
still  exist,  and  present  beautiful,  healthful,  and  effective  openings 
from  the  old  palace,  which  was  founded  on  the  western  wall ;  but  in 
the  intervals,  and  upon  all  the  open  spaces  of  the  whole  area,  stand 
trees  of  nearly  200  years'  growth,  as  at  first  planted  ;  now  of  great 
altitude,  many  of  them  bare  poles,  many  dead  at  the  top,  and  nearly 
all  in  deadly  conflict  for  freedom  of  "  branohage."  When  we  examine 
the  position  and  space  left  for  each  tree,  we  And  8  ft.  and  10  ft.  to  be 
the  ordinary  interval ;  bat  in  many  instances  these  giant-trees  stand 
at  intervals  of  only  5ft.,  4  ft.,or  even  3  ft.  apart !  In  very  many  cases 
the  tops  are  dead,  but  in  most  the  stems  grow  up  in  nearly  bare  poles. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  there  is  no  space  for  lateral  expansion  ? 
The  branches  interlace  and  conflict  for  freedom,  which  is,  in  fact, 
unattainable  in  a  space  so  constricted.  It  is  now  certainly  too  late  to 
redress  the  evil  of  too  close  planting,  but  still,  by  cutting  away 
damaged  and  deformed  trees,  room  might  be  secured  for  lateral  ex. 
panaiou  of  the  survivors,  and  thus  the  aspect  of  a  forest  of  masts 
would  be  less  replusive,  whilst  the  woodland  would  be  mora  agreeable 
for  light  and  shade,  and  in  a  few  seasons  more  naturally  branched. 
Of  the  standing  timber,  a  full  fourth  part  might  be  cut  down, 
which  would  amply  repay  expenses  of  improvements,  and  at  the  same 
time  much  benefit  ramblers  who,  when  frequenting  the  woods,  are 
much  incommoded  by  the  splashy  nature  of  the  subsoil.  Is  there  no 
authority  to  inspect  and  rectify  the  defaults  and  growing  decay  of 
timber  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  .?  In  Hyde  Park  there  is  a  ranger, 
with  a  mansion  and  twenty  acres  inclosed  j  and  that  in  the  moat 
valued  centre ;  but  there  are  also  here  various  offices,  repositories, 
stores,  and  cottages,  together  with  a  guardhouse,  with  an  accumulated 
population,  annually  on  the  increase.  Such  is  the  freedom  of  open 
park  and  public  liberties  !  As  this  is  the  season  for  clearing  off  and 
cutting  down  timber  trees,  this  notice  of  waste  and  decay  is  given 
before  the  trees  shed  their  last  October  leaves,  and  in  order  that 
remedial  measures  may  at  once  be  taken. 

"  T.  H.  H.,"  in  "  Builder." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHEUBS. 

Deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodiiim  distictmm).— There  is  now  standing  in  the 
grounds  at  Connington  Castle  the  finest  tree  of  this  kind  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen.  It  is  70  ft,  high,  and  very  symmetrical,  and  5  ft.  from  the  ground 
the  trunk  measures  7  ft.  in  circumference.  It  is  growing  in  a  strong  loam 
resting  on  clay  not  far  from  a  pond.— B.  Hobday. 

The  Parasol  Acacia  (Rohinia  Pseud-acacia  umbraculifera) . — This,  one  of 
the  moat  distinct  of  Acacias,  is  generally  grafted  standard-high,  hufc,  when  on 
its  own  roots,  it  forms  a  moderate-sized  bush,  with  a  wide-spreading,  roundish 
head,  full  of  spray  and  entirely  destitute  of  prickles.  It  has  never  yet  flowered 
in  England,  as  far  as  I  know,  although  cultivated  in  this  country  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Robinia  inermis,  and  in  some  of  the 
nurseries  it  is  known  as  the  Mop-headed  Acacia.— S. 

Mountain  Bamboos.— Arundinariafalcata  ia  only  found  in  the  Himalayas 
below  6,000  ft.  or  thereabouts,  the  higher  Bamboo  growing  up  to  10,0  0  is  not 
A.  falcata  (as  long  supposed),  but  Thamnocalamoa  spathiflorus,  the  latter  being 
diatinguised  by  its  sheaths  (which  abruptly  narrow  into  a  subulate  apex)  and 
also  by  the  beautiful  transverse  venation  of  the  leaves,  easily  seen  on  holding 
one  up  to  the  light.  There  are  various  species  of  small  Bamboo  in  Nepaul  and 
Eastern  Himalaya,  whether  these  two  species  extend  so  far  east  we  are  not 
aware. 

Curious  Seed-bed  for  Bamboos.— The  finest  group  of  Bamboos  perhaps  in 
the  three  kingdoms  has  been  growing  until  last  year  at  Fota ;  but  they  are  now 
dead— seeded  themselves  to  death,  in  fact.  Interpersed  through  them  on  the 
island  on  which  they  were  growing  were  some  other  plants,  among  them 
being  two  Tree  Ferns  (Dicksonia  antarctica).  On  the  stems  of  these  a  quantity 
of  the  Bamboo  seed  lodged,  and  from  this  young  plants  have  sprung  up  and 
are  growing  freely.  Ic  is  certainly  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  to  find 
the  Bamboo  in  the  character  of  a  parasite,  and  it  would  be  a  point  of  still 
greater  interest  if  the  plants  were  let  alone  to  learn  what  the  final  result  would 
be.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  a  large  stock  of 
young  Bamboos  has  been  raised  at  Fota  (whether  from  home-saved  seed  or  not 
I  am  unable  to  say)  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have  died.  It  is  intended 
to  place  them  between  the  old  plants,  aad  as  soon  as  thay  have  begun  to  grow 
freely  the  old  stools  will  be  removed.—"  Gardeners'  Record." 
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THE  HUNTINGDON  NURSERIES. 
These,  as  might  be  expected,  contain  good  collections  of  the 
choicer  kinds  of  hardy  plants,  together  with  many  beds  of 
useful  hardy  bulbs,  some  of  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
were  full  of  bright  flowers.  The  Oolchicums,  for  instance,  in 
the  shajje  of  some  six  or  seven  different  varieties,  double  and 
single,  were  iu  great  beauty,  as  were  also  several  beds  of 
Sterubergia  lutea.  There  is  a  freshness  and  beauty  about 
these  autumn  bulbs  that  ought  to  recommend  them  to  all  who 
love  flowers.  I  also  noticed  several  groups,  among  the 
Bhododendi'on  beds,  of  Lilium  auratum,  each  furnished  with 
several  fine  spikes  of  handsome  blooms.  The  following  showy 
hardy  plants  were  in  flower,  viz.,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni; 
Asters — Amellus,  dumosus,  ericoides,  and  Novss  Anglte 
ruber.  Erigeron  bellidifolius,  a  dwarf  Aster-like  plant,  was 
likewise  very  pretty,  as  was  also  the  dwarf  yellow  masses  of 
Cbrysoooma  Liuosyris,  or  Golden  Locks,  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  Centaurea  aoanthifolia,  a  hardy  plant  with  white 
foliage,  will,  in  certain  phases  of  ornamental  gardening,  be 
useful ;  Plumbago  Larpenta3  was  still  pushing  up  trusses  of 
bright  blue  flowers,  and  Solidago  villosa  and  mexioana  had  just 
expanded  their  yellow  inflorescence :  Statice  latifolia  is  a  useful 
autumn  plant ;  and,  among  the  Tradescantias,  oongesta  and 
subaspera,  although  past  their  best,  were  still  pretty.  Malva 
moscbata  alba  was  still  in  flower,  as  was  also  Oxalis  floribuuda 
alba.  A  bed  of  Tritoma  Uvaria  glauoescens  was  particularly 
striking  and  handsome  ;  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  useful 
of  the  genus.  A  bed  of  Marvel  of  Peru  had  stood  out  all 
winter,  and  was  in  full  flower,  but  it  occupied  a  sheltered 
corner.  I  noticed  a  good  stock  of  Yuccas,  especially  of  that 
best  hardy  kind,  Y.  reourvifolia ;  Delphinium  formosum. 
Belladonna,  magnificum,  nudicaule,  &c.,  are  grown  here  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  their  beauty  was  over.  Potentillas 
are  a  class  of  plants  that  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
usually  receive,  especially  the  double  varieties,  many  of  the 
flowers  being  very  large  and  showy  ;  P.  Escarbonelle,  Aurora 
plena,  Etna,  Dr.  Andre,  aurea,  marginata,  and  flammea  are  all 
good. 

In  the  Dahlia  quarter,  from  which  many  first  prize  collec- 
tions at  local  shows  have  been  cut  this  year,  the  following  were 
the  very  best,  viz.,  Mrs.  Stancombe,  yellow-tipped  fawn ;  John 
Neville  Keynes,  chrome  yellow  ;  Flag  of  Truce,  white  tipped 
lilac ;  Sarah  Mc.Mullen,  mauve  pink ;  Vice-President,  bright 
ci-ange ;  Ovid,  puce ;  Cremorne,  yellow,  tipped  red ;  James 
Cocher,  purple ;  Miss  Henshaw,  white ;  John  Standish,  scar- 
let ;  Queen's  Messenger,  purple ;  James  Service,  dark  crimson  ; 
Leah,  yellow,  tipped  rose ;  Rev.  Dr.  Moffet,  dark  mulberry ; 
George  Goodall,  scarlet,  shaded  orange ;  John  Bennett,  yellow, 
tipped  crimson ;  John  Laing,  scarlet ;  Maggie  Fairbairn,  pale 
lilac ;  Royal  Queen,  white,  tipped  peach  ;  and  Eccentric — this 
last  is  rightly  named,  for  often  several  flowers  of  different 
colours  may  be  cut  from  one  plant. 

Although  the  proprietors  of  this  nursery,  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Ingram,  grow  almost  everything  that  is  likely  to  be  in 
demand,  yet  they  have  their  specialities,  and  amongst  these 
may  be  named  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  names  of  the  best,  viz..  Scarlet  Bizarre  Car- 
nations— Achilles,  Dreadnought,  Gorgeous,  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Garibaldi,  Howard,  Lord  Derby,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Crim- 
son Bizarre — Alderman,  Chairman,  Eccentric  Chap,  Sybil, 
Isaac  Wilkinson,  Wm.  Henfield,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Hinchin- 
brook.  Purple  Flakes — Squire  Frew,  Mayor  of  Nottingham, 
Miss  Mills,  Ada,  and  Lord  Sandwich.  Rose  Flakes — James 
Merryweather,  Lady  Florence,  Miss  West,  Lady  Jane  Repton, 
Lady  Mandeville,  Mr.  Woodrouffe,  Mrs.  Hurst,  Pallida,  Rosa- 
bel, and  Rose  of  Stapleford.  Scarlet  Flakes — Adrian,  Douglas, 
Superb,  Guy  Mannering,  James  Cheetham,  and  Splendour. 
Picotees,  Red-edged — Ada  Mary,  B.  J.  Bryant,  Delioata, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Forester,  Lizzie,  Minnie,  Mrs.  Brown, 
Mrs.  Ormsby,  and  Wm.  Summers.  Purple-edged — Edmund 
Papworth,  Lady  Elcho,  Lady  Sandwich,  Mary,  Mrs.  Little, 
Robin  Hood,  and  Mrs.  Summers.  Rose  and  scarlet-edged — 
Beauty  of  Plumstead,  Dolly  Varden,  Edith  Dombrain,  Mrs. 
Fordham,  Rev.  H.  Mathews,  and  Prince  of  Orange  (yellow 
ground) .  Pinks — Arabella,  Bertram,  Charles  Turner,  Device, 
Emily,  Excelsior,  Fanny  John  Balls,  Marion,  Minnie, 
Minor,  and  Victory. 


There  are  also  here  collections  of  the  best  double  Pyrethrums, 
Pentstemons,  and  Phloxes ;  likewise  large  beds  of  Scillas,  con- 
sisting of  six  or  seven  kinds,  which  give  quite  a  chai'acter  to 
the  place  in  spring.  Cyclamen  europteum  and  its  white  variety 
were,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  full  of  flowers  and  very  showy, 
and  among  beds  of  specimen  shrubs  I  noted  several  bushes  of 
Magnolia  grandiflora  (Exmouth  variety)  unfolding  its  large, 
pure  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  whilst  close  by  was  a  long 
border  of  Daphne  Cneorum,  with  many  of  the  plants  preco- 
ciously in  flower. 

Of  the  glass  houses  and  their  contents,  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  in  detail.  Amongst  other  things  for  which  this  firm  has 
obtained  a  reputation  maybe  named  herbaceous  Calceolarias  and 
Cockscombs,  both  of  which  are  grown  largely  for  seed  purposes. 
Heaths  of  all  the  usual  winter  and  spring  blooming  kinds  are 
well  grown,  as  are  also  Epacrises,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  other 
hard-wooded  plants.  I  also  noticed  a  good  batch  of  Euphorbia 
jacquiniEeflora  much  better  furnished  with  branches  than  usual ; 
that  useful  plant  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige  was  also  plentiful, 
and  Poinsettias  (both  double  and  single)  were  likewise  abun- 
dant. Amongst  Ferns  were  thousands  of  seedlings  of  the 
Bird's-nest  Fern,  which  will,  of  course,  be  distributed  amongst 
the  trade.  Of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  I  selected  the  following  as 
being  both  good  and  distinct,  and  useful  for  pot  culture,  viz., 
Lord  Zetland,  pink,  white  blotch  in  upper  petals  ;  E.  Davis, 
purplish-crimson ;  Corsair,  orange-scarlet ;  Mr.  Jacoby,  salmon- 
rose  ;  Lady  Bosworth,  pink ;  Mrs.  Lancaster,  pink ;  Laura 
Strattou,  salmon;  Dr.  Koch,  scarlet;  Wonderful,  scarlet; 
Double  Vesuvius,  a  good  winter-bloomer;  Jessica,  dark  crim- 
son ;  Jealousy,  yellowish-salmon  ;  Huntingdonia,  white ;  David 
Thompson,  dark  crimson,  white  eye ;  Bline  Sisley,  double 
white,  and  one  of  the  best,  but  like  all  the  others  the  flowers 
die  off  pink.  Amongst  novelties  I  noticed  a  good  specimen  of 
Harrison's  hybrid  Musk  beautifully  in  flower ;  this  is  destined 
to  become  a  favourite  with  growers  for  market,  and,  indeed, 
with  everybody  who  has  a  window  or  a  square  ya,rd  of  border. 
In  this  nursery  many  thousands  of  bedding  and  decorative 
plants  are  raised  and  sent  out  annually.  All  the  best  kinds  of 
Show,  Fancy,  and  French  Pelargoniums  are  largely  grown 
here,  as  are  also  Fuchsias,  and  the  still  popular  Tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums are  grown  by  the  thousand ;  even  such  good  old 
Pelargoniums  as  Rollisson's  Unique,  an  admirable  kind  for 
furnishing  out  bloom,  may  likewise  be  found  here,  and  many 
scented-leaved  kinds,  which  everybody  should  grow  for  mixing 
with  out  flowers  and  for  making  button-hole  bouquets.  In 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  done  here  in 
bedding  plants,  I  may  mention  that  last  year  this  firm  sold 
1.5,000  of  Centaurea  candidissima  alone,  all  seedling  plants, 
the  produce  of  seeds  sown  in  August  or  September. 

As  soon  as  the  bedding  plants  are  cleared  out,  the  houses 
which  they  occupied  are  planted  with  Cucumbers  for  seed  pur- 
poses, and  I  noticed,  amongst  other  kinds,  a  good  crop  of 
Rollisson's  Telegraph.  When  true  this  is  a  long,  handsome 
fruit ;  I  have  grown  it  28  in.  in  length,  although  from  20  in.  to 
24  in.  may  be  taken  as  the  average  length.  Like  many  other 
good  things,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  seeds  of  it,  and 
other  sorts  are  frequently  substituted  for  it,  causing  much 
disappointment.  I  have  often  induced  the  formation  of  perfect  ^ 
seeds  by  tying  a  ligature  round  the  fruit  4  in.  or  5  iu.  from  the 
end ;  this  generally  causes  the  end  to  swell  up  into  a  club- 
shaped  protuberance,  from  which  seed  may  be  obtained,  when 
fruits  grown  on  in  the  usual  way  are  seedless. 

In  what  are  called  the  Brampton  Nurseries  belonging  to 
this  firm,  many  thousands  of  Roses  are  grown,  a  large  propor- 
tion being  standards.  The  soil  is  a  rather  stiffish  loam,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  adhesive  and  sticky  in  winter,  but  porous  and 
inclined  to  suffer  from  drought  in  dry  summers,  like  most  of 
the  loams  overlying  the  oolite  clays.  On  such  a  soil  Roses  do 
not  make  so  rapid  a  growth  as  on  some  of  the  best  Rose  soils 
in  Hertfordshire,  Sussex,  and  Herefordshire,  but  the  wood  is 
built  up  firm  and  compact,  and  such  plants  are  always  well 
furnished,  and  move  better  than  where  the  growth  is  over- 
luxuriant.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (October  1),  the  following 
were  still  in  good  condition,  viz.,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Elizabeth 
Vigneron,  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Charles  Crapalet,  La  France, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Oamille  Bernardin,  Marie  Baumann,  Paul 
Neron,  Jules  Margottin,  Countess  of   Oxford,  Abel  Grande, 
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Captain  Christy,  Marie  Finger,  Hyppolyte  Jamain,  Princess 
Louise,  Baron  de  Bonstetton,  Madame  Lefebvre,  Bernard,  and 
climbing  Victor  Yerdier.  Many  Teas  and  Noisettes  were  also 
in  bjoom,  and  last,  but  not  least,  I  must  mention  a  plantation 
o£  the  old  pink  and  crimson  Chinas,  as  bright  and  as  full  of 
flowers  as  a  bed  of  Pelargoniums  in  August. 

In  answer  to  my  questions  as  to  what  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
were  most  in  demand  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
Mr.  Sims,  who  has  been  manager  for  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram 
for  many  years,  has  furnished  the  following  lists  : — Apples — • 
Histon  Favourite  (a  local  variety),  Wellington,  Lord  Suffield, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Juneting  White  and  Eed, 
Celine,  Keswick  Codling,  Royal  Pearmain,  Quarrenden,  Ever- 
lasting Pippin,  Warner's  King,  Stamford  Pippin,  Bess  Pool, 
Scarlet  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and 
Huntingdon  Codlin  (a local  variety).  Pears — Autumn  Berga- 
mot,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Bosc,  B.  de 
Amanlis,  B.  de  Aremberg,  B.  de  Capiaumont,  B.  Diel,  B. 
Ranoe,  B.  Superfine,  Citron  des  Oarmes,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Orassane,  Jargonelle,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Ne  plus  Muris,  Seckel,  Winter  Nelis- 
Hasel,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Stilton  Swan's  Egg  (a  local 
•variety),  Van  Mons  Leon  Leolerc,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Vicar  of 
Winkfield.  Plums — Victoria,  Diamond,  Orleans,  Early  Pro- 
lific, Cox's  Emperor,  Goliath,  Pond's  Seedling,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Green  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Jeflerson,  Washington,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay. 
Sixty  or  seventy  acres  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  and  they  are  in  all  stages,  from  what  are  termed 
maidens  to  those  several  years  trained ;  various  kinds  of  stocks 
have  also  been  tried,  and  are  still  in  use,  for  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Cherries. 

Conifers  of  all  the  best  kinds  are  plentiful,  and  amongst 
evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  I  noticed  the  Golden  Catalpa 
and  the  Golden  Elder,  both  wonderfully  bright  and  handsome ; 
also  Buonymus  latifolius,  clothed  with  scarlet  berries,  and  the 
Carolina  Allspice,  producing  freely  its  bronze,  singular-looking, 
scented  flowers.  Here  I  likewise  noticed  a  useful  kind  of 
evergreen!  Honeysuckle  (Lonioera  grata),  which  everybody 
ought  to  grow  ;  it  is  very  robust  in  habit,  and  nearly  always 
in  flower;  when  I  saw  it  on  October  1  it  was  quite  gay. 
Amongst  Hollies,  both  green  and  variegated,  I  noticed  good 
examples  of  Watereriana.  Golden  Queen,  Handsworthi,  alba 
marginata,  aurea  marginata,  Weeping  Milkmaid,  and  Silver 
Queen,  the  latter  especially  well  covered  with  berries.  Among 
park  trees,  the  Carolina  Poplar  (Populus  quadrangularis)  is 
a  handsome,  free-growing  tree,  with  large,  noble-looking 
foliage  ;  Populus  nivea  argentea  is  another  handsome  Poplar 
that  is  now  being  sought  after,  and  it  is  one  that  is  calculated 
to  give  a  distinct  feature  to  park  scenery.  Populus  canadensis 
nova  is  also  good,  and  the  Eagle's  Claw  Maple  has  a  novel 
appearance,  with  its  claw-like  foliage.  How  beautiful  at  this 
season  are  the  scarlet  American  Oaks  !  Truly  we  are  a  con- 
servative people,  or  else  we  should  use  more  freely  the  good 
things  in  the  way  of  trees  which  our  enterprising  nurserymen 
bring  home  to  our  very  doors.  Tulip  trees  again,  though  very 
handsome,  are  not  planted  in  very  great  quantities,  and  yet 
they  grow  as  freely  as  the  Oak.  Then  again  among  the  Planes, 
the  Western,  or  Occidental,  is  an  especially  handsome  tree, 
and  one  that  is  now  in  brisk  demand,  although,  for  some 
purposes,  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  is  preferable  to  it. 

E.  H. 


calcareous  formation,  than  on  the  damper  and  colder  clayey  soil  ; 
and  he  fiuda  support  of  this  view  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  with  a  truly  sub-tropioal  climate, 
an  evergreen  shrub  vegetation,  closely  agreeing  with  the  Mediter. 
ranean  flora  flourishes  on  various  kinds  of  soil. 


The  Mediterranean  Flora. — From  personal  observations  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  with  the  aid  of  literature  bearing  on  the  subject, 
M.  Fuchs  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  Mediterranean 
flora,  so  far  as  represented  by  evergreen  woody  plants,  and  plants  of 
the  Sage,  Thyme,  Lavender,  and  Rosemary  Order  therewith  always 
associated,  occurs,  at  least  in  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Southern  Russia, 
and  Northern  Asia  Minor,  exclusively  on  calcareous  formation,  while 
soils  with  little  or  no  lime  (granite,  gneiss,  flysoh,  sandy  and  muddy 
alluvia  of  rivers)  in  the  whole  of  that  region,  and  south  to  Sicily 
and  Morea,  bear  exclusively  deciduous  foliaoeous  trees,  and  in 
general,  a  vegetation  hardly  differing  from  the  ordinary  central 
European  flora.  We  are  not,  however  (M.  Fuchs  says),  to  conceive 
the  phenomenon  as  if  the  former  class  o£  plants  required  the  lime  aa 
nutriment  j  the  correct  view  rather  is,  that  the  southern  evergreen 
flora  is  better  able  to  press  northwards  on  the  drier  and  warmer 


THE  UPAS  TREE. 
Few  plants  are  more  popularly  known  than  the  Upas  tree 
(Antiaris  toxicaria),  and  there  are  few  that  have  had  more 
exaggerated  stories  written  about  them.  Everybody  has  read 
or  heard  of  the  extreme  virulence  of  this  tree,  how  that  in  the 
valleys  of  Java  no  living  creature,  whether  human  or  belonging 
to  the  brute  creation,  could  resist  its  evil  effects,  even  for  the 
shortest  space  of  time  ;  that  birds  in  their  flight,  unconsciously 
approaching  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  trees,  instantly 
fell  dead ;  that  criminals  sentenced  to  death  were  certain  to 
meet  their  fate  if  they  were  compelled  to  go  within  three  or 
four  leagues  of  a  Upas  tree,  and  that  within  this  radius  the 
ground  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies  and  blanched  skeletons. 


Antiaris   toHioaris.— A.  male    flower-bead;    B.  female  flower,  showing  two- 
parted  style. 

All  these  fabulous  tales  emanated  from  a  Dutch  surgeon,  who 
had  travelled  in  Java,  and  afterwards  recorded  all  he  had 
heard  from  the  natives  regarding  the  Antiaris.  These  stories 
became  diligently  circulated  by  every  writer  who  took  up  the 
subject,  and  the  supposed  virulence  of  the  Upas  tree  even 
formed  the  foundation  for  a  lengthened  series  of  lines  in  Dar- 
win's "Botanic  Garden."  The  greater  facilities  of  exploration, 
however,  and  the  spread  of  civilisation,  which  since  that  time 
has  developed  itself,  have  proved  all  these  startling  accounts  to 
be,  to  a  large  extent,  fabrications,  the  fact  being  that  the  Upas 
tree  inhabits  the  hot,  damp,  and  low  valleys  of  Java,  where 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  generated  in  great  abundance,  besides 
which  sulphuric  vapours  are  emitted  from  the  craters  of  vol- 
canoes connected  with  the  valleys,  so  that  the  Upas  tree  was 
at  one  time  credited  with  these  poisonous  effects.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  however,  the  tree  contains  a  very  virulent 
poison.  From  incisions  made  in  the  bark  a  white  or  yellowish 
juice  exudes  in  great  abundance,  and  soon  becomes  concrete  in 
a  black,  resinous  mass ;  this  resin,  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients, is  used  as  an  arrow  poison,  both  for  the  chase  and  in 
warfare.  The  inner  bark  of  the  young  trees,  which  is  very 
fibrous,  is  used  for  making  articles  of  clothing,  but  on  account 
of  the  poisonous  resin  contained  in  it  it  is  said  to,  cause  great 
irritation  to  the  skin  of  those  wearing  such  garments.  The 
Upas  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  forest  trees  of  Java,  rising  to  a 
height  of  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  It  is  monoecious,  the  male 
flowers  being  very  numerous  and  enclosed  in  a  hairy  involucre 
of  several  divisions,  turned  or  rolled  inwards;  the  female 
flowers,  which  are  solitary,  grow  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  close 
contiguity  to  the  male  flower-heads,  and,  as  they  mature,  give 
place  to  a  fruit  of  an  ovoid,  succulent,  drupe-like  form.  The  plant 
is  notuncommon  amongst  tropical  plants  inbotanical  collections, 
but  beyond  its  historical  interest  it  has  little  to  recommend  it.  R. 
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By  THOMAS  BAINE3. 
Planting'  Fruit  Trees.— Where  frnit  trees  have  to  be  plauted, 
that  operation  should  be  commenced  ag  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen 
and  the  trees  are  in  a  condition  to  move.  Nothing  ia  more  fatal  to 
Bucceasful  growth  during  the  ensuing  year  than  late  planting ;  it 
frequently  happens  that  frost  sets  in  about  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
then  no  opportunity  ia  afforded  for  planting  until  the  buds  have 
begun  to  move  ;  and  in  open  winters,  on  heavy,  retentive  soils,  the 
land  IS  frequently  so  wet  that  the  soil,  when  compressed  closely 
about  the  roots,  adheres  in  a  compact  mass,  and  ia  in  the  worst 
possible  condition  for  the  development  of  young  fibres;  consequently 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  complete  the  work  as  early  aa  possible. 
'.„  y°°  P'''°'  ''■^^^  before  Christmas  they  will  grow  of  themselves, 
if  planted  afterwards,  you  will  have  to  make  them  grow,"  ia  an  old 
saying,  and  one  which  applies  to  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  "  First  come,  first  served,"  is 
the  way  in  nurseries  ;  consequently  the  first  purchasers  have  the 
advantage.  To 
old  borders  in 
which  wall  trees 
are  grown,  I 
should  recom. 
mend  new  soil, 
where  it  can  be 
got,  being  ad. 
ded  ;  from  6  in. 
to  12  in.  will  be 
of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit 
to  the  trees ;  if 
well  mixed  with 
the  already  dug 
ground,  this  will 
be  better  than 
the  most  liberal 
use  of  manure. 
Wheie  walls  are 
not  to  be  alto- 
gether re.fur. 
nished,  but  only 
here  or  there  a 
tree  put  in,  or 
young  ones 
planted  betwixt 
others  that  have 
shown  signs  of 
failing,  a  spit  of 
the  old  soil  may 
be  lemoved  for 
a  space  of  G  ft. 
or  8  ft.,  and  new 
mateiial  added. 
There  is  nothing 
more  unecono- 
mical than  bare 
wall  apace.  I 
should,  therefore, 
recommend  ama- 
teurs  to  furnish  ' ~ 

every     available 

wall  with  frnit  trees,  not  only  snoh  aa  belong  to  the  garden 
proper,  but  also  those  of  dwelling-houses  and  out-buildings ;  on  both 
the  latter,  frnit  trees  can  often  be  grown  when  they  fail  on  garden 
walla  ;  the  greater  height  of  the  wall  of  dwelling  hoaaea,  with  the 
warmth  communicated  from  the  firea  inside,  will  frequently  ward  off 
frost,  so  as  to  preserve  the  bloom  in  spring  when  it  is  destroyed  on 
low  garden  walla  j  and  again,  especially  in  the  case  of  Peara,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  trees  to  attain  height,  a  condition  favourable  to 
fruit  bearing.  This  season  throughout  half  the  counties  in  England  I 
have  Doticedthat  the  best  crops  of  Pears  have  been  on  trees  on  dwelling 
houses.  Apricots,Peachea  and  Nectarines ahonid  havea  aouthem  aapect, 
although,  in  the  more  favoured  localitiea,  they  will  frequently  do  well 
on  an  east  or  west  wall.  Amongst  the  many  varieties  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarinea  that  are  offered  for  sale,  aome  of  which  are  new,  ama- 
teurs are  often  perplexed  as  regards  what  to  buy ;  there  is,however,  one 
Peach — Hale's  Early — that  has  everything  to  recommend  it ;  it  ia 
very  early,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  excellent  in  quality.  Thia 
should  be  planted  to  come  in  first,  and  Grosse  Mignonne  will  sncceed 
it.  Royal  George  ia  still  one  of  the  very  best  of  Peaches  in  every 
way.  Noblesse  is  large  and  excellent  in  quality,  but  deficient  in 
colour,  which  detracts  from  its  appearance.     Teton   de   Venus  is   a 


late  kind  of  good  quality  not  auifioiently  known.  Late  Admir- 
able will  come  in  a  little  later.  Of  Nectarinej,  Lord  Napier  ia  a 
real  acquisition  ;  it  is  very  early,  large,  beautiful  in  appearance,  and 
excellent  in  quality.  Elrnge,  a  good  old  kind,  will  succeed  the  last, 
named ;  and  Violette  Groaae  a  little  later.  The  above  halt-dozen 
Peaches  and  three  Nectarines  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  best 
amongst  these  fruits.  The  finer  kinds  of  Pears  also  succeed 
best  on  a  southern  aspect,  and  where  east  or  west  walla 
are  furnished  with  thia  fruit,  I  should  recommend  early 
or  second  early  kinds  being  chosen,  such  as  Jargonelle, 
Duumore,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louiae  Bonne,  and  Marie  Louise. 
Plums  and  Cherries  will  generally  aucoeed  well  on  east  or  west  walla  ; 
of  Pluma  I  would  recommend  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  a  free-bearing 
purple  kind  ;  Green  Gage ;  Jefferson,  a  very  fine  yellow  variety  ; 
Kirke'a,  a  large  purple  sort,  excellent  in  quality ;  and  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay,  green.  To  these  may  be  added  Cob's  Golden  Drop,  a  yellow 
sort  of  the  very  best  quality,  especially  when  allowed  to  hang  late. 
Of  Cherries,  May  Duke  is  excellent  and  a  free  bearer,  and  Frogmore 

Bigarreau,  Bi. 
garreau  Napo. 
leon,  and  Black 
Tartarian  are  all 
good  kinds. 
North  walls  may 
be  furnished  with 
Morello  Cherries, 
Goose  berries, 
and  Curranta  ; 
even  though  they 
should  not  be 
more  than  4  ft. 
high,  the  two 
latter  will  auc. 
oeed  on  them ; 
Gooaeberries  ara 
not  nearly  so  of. 
ten  planted  in 
thia  way  as  they 
deserve  to  be, 
for,  when  thus 
grown,  they  are 
easily  protected 
from  birds,  and 
they  will  hang 
upon  the  trees  so 
aa  to  furnish  des. 
sort  tor  many 
weeks  beyond 
the  time  they  ara 
generally  o  b . 
tainable  from 
trees  in  open 
quarters,  and 
walls  covered  in 
this  manner  look 
much  better 
than  when  bare. 
All  fruit  trees, 
especially  stan. 
dards  and  py. 
ramids,    planted 

frr^r^^frl^/^''^  "";''  '°PP°'''  ^^  ^^^y  require"  placed\o°rhem 
immediately  they  are  planted,  as,  it  their  holds  be  allowed  to  be 
swayed  about  with  the  wind,  the  roots  are  sure  to  be  injured. 
Rnoh«fw:T^  little  more  should  now  be  put  to  blanch;  boards, 
ZJr  nf  f  ?°  already  described,  are  at  this  time,  when  there  is 
danger  of  frost,  preferable  to  the  ordinary  tying  up;  where  the 
mavbed^r?  ''"'.^"'^  'v.''"  '°'' "^  ^  light,  open  fhararter,  a  little 
Tv^btfer Tf  "^  n^^f  '°''  °^  P^''"'^  ^fte^  th«y  are  tied  up  ;  aomo 
beVentin  h  /?  ^It  '^"""'  ''^^"'  obtainable  is  preferable)  ahould 
1,  «n^^^»  to  throw  over  Endive  that  ia  thus  tied  up  when  there 

n^-n3  "l°V'°'''  °r  a  sufficient  number  of  empty  9.in.  or 

when'td"''? u  ru^P.'  °ff  ^^^  ™'^«'  ■dropping  one  over  each  plant 
Tn  n^  nff  '  'kelihood  ot  frost ;  the  labour  entitled  in  putting  them 
tLZf  T^"  T'^  ''''u,°  ^"^  ""'""'^^  ^or  a  moderate  supply,  Ld  by 
their  use  I  have  been  able  to  keep  Endive  in  ordinary  seasons  without 
being  frozen  up  to  Chnatmas.  It  ia  not  well  to  leave  the  pots  over 
the  plants  in  the  daytime,  as  I  have  found  when  the  light  was 
have  done  ^°^^^'^  """''  '°°°^''  *^°  ''  otherwise  would 

Celery.— All,  except  the  very  latest  for  spring  use,  should  be 


A  Flower  Maiket  and  City  Square  in  one. 

The  new  centra!  JJower  maHef  de  la  Clff  in  Paris,  with  plantation  of  Fanlownlas  for  shale.    The  scene,  as 

drairn  and  engraned  for  m,  represents  the  appearance  of  tlie  mariet  very  early  in  the  morning. 
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earthed  up,  as  after  this  we  might  have  snffioient  frost  at  any  time 
to  injure  the  tops,  in  which  case  it  does  not  keep  well. 

Winter  Onions. — Where  there  is  an  inclination  to  grow  these 
as  large  as  they  are  capable^  of  becoming,  a  piece  of  ground  should 
now  be  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured,  getting  the  manure  well 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  say  15  in.  or  18  in.  deep,  and  on 
this  some  of  the  autumn.sown  Onions  should  at  once  be  planted  ; 
they  must  not  be  dragged  up  in  the  way  sometitnea  practised,  by 
which  many  of  their  fibres  are  broken,  bat  carefully  lifted  with  a 
planting  trowel  so  as  to  retain  all  their  roots  uninjured  ;  for  planting 
use  either  the  trowel,  or  an  ordinary  dibber,  but  whichever  is 
employed  see  that  the  fibres  are  not  doubled  up,  but  put  in  straight 
down  in  their  natural  position  ;  plant  them  in  rows  1  ft.  apart,  and 
4  in.  or  5  in.  asunder  in  the  rows,  this  will  admit  of  every  other  being 
drawn  for  use  in  the  spring,  allowing  the  remainder  to  grow  to  their 
full  siz9.  I  have  tried  both  antumn  and  spring  planting  with  this 
crop,  and  find  that  the  present  is  much  the  best,  the  roots  attaining  a 
larger  size  when  moved  at  this  time  than  in  the  spring,  when  they 
are  making  more  active  growth  ;  another  advantage  is  that  the  check 
which  they  now  receive  has  the  effect  of  rendering  them  hardier  and 
better  able  to  stand  a  severe  winter,  should  such  occur,  then  those 
that  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed  bed. 

Winter  and  Spring  Broccoli  should  at  once  be  laid,  turn, 
ing  their  heads  to  face  the  north ;  in  this  positior,  the  snn,  when  it 
does  shine,  dees  not  injuriously  affect  the  frozen  hearts  by  thawing 
them  in  the  way  that  often  happens  when  it  shines  directly  upon  thorn. 
This  laying  process,  as  regards  winter  Broccoli,  has  a  twofold  eff.'ct : 
it  checks  luxuriant  growth  in  a,  way  that  icnparts  to  the  plants  a 
hardier  condition  than  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  growing 
undisturbed  until  suddenly  arrested  by  frost ;  and  the  stems, 
being  partially  covered  right  up  to  the  leaves,  also  receive 
additional  protection.  On  dry  land,  in  open,  unconfined  spaces, 
laying  is  not  so  necessary,  as  in  small,  confined  gardens 
where  the  plants,  by  being  more  or  less  sheltered  by 
walls  and  fruit  trees,  are  in  a  more  tender  condition,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  moist,  retentive  nature,  particularly  it  the 
plants  have  been  grown  somewhat  too  near  together,  as  this,  more 
than  any  other  canse,  incapacitates  them  for  withstanding  severe 
frost.  Veitch's  Autnmn-floweiing  Broccoli,  or  Walcheren,  now  fit 
for  use  or  forming  heads,  are  deserving  of  a  little  extra  attention  j 
any  that  are  ready  may  with  advantage  be  taken  up  and  heeled, 
in  closely  in  spare  pits  or  frames,  or  they  will  do  well  thus  heeled  on 
the  floor  of  an  open  shed,  placing  some  soil  upon  it  for  the  purpose ; 
where  such  a  position  is  available,  a  mat  or  two  thrown  over  them  at 
the  time  of  keen  frost,  will  be  sufSoient  protection  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  If  no  convenience  like  the  above  exists,  the  plants  may 
be  put  close  together  in  a  sheltered  position  under  a  s^uth  wall, 
where  they  can  be  protected  with  mats  or  straw ;  but  wherever 
placed,  the  soil  with  which  the  roots  are  covered  must,  at  the  time 
they  are  put  in,  be  well  watered,  so  as  to  make  it  suSiciently  moist ; 
without  this,  the  plants  flag,  the  result  of  which  is  to  make  the 
heads  tough  and  unpalatable.  The  way  sometimes  advised  of  taking 
np  Broccoli  and  hanging  it  in  sheds  or  buildings  until  required  for 
use,  I  have  found  to  have  the  effect  of  making  it  so  tough  that  when 
cooked  it  was  always  indifferent  in  quality. 

Parsley. — Some  roots  should  now  be  taken  up  and  replanted 
in  a  f  I  ame  ;  if  they  have  been  grown  large  and  strong  by  treatment 
such  as  advised  through  the  season,  each  crown  will  furnish  as 
much  as  half-a-dozen  of  the  ill. grown  examples  resulting  from  over, 
crowding.  The  plants  ought  to  be  put  sufiloiently  near  together  for 
their  leaves  to  just « ouch.  In  the  removal,  their  roots  must  be  no 
more  broken  than  unavoidable,  and  they  must  have  a  good  soaking 
with  water  as  soon  as  planted  ;  if  a  glazed  frame  be  available,  it  will 
afford  the  best  protection  from  snow  and  frost,  but  the  lights  must 
be  kept  completely  off  until  there  is  an  appearance  of  such  weather. 
If  a  frame  of  this  description  be  not  at  hand,  some  boards  nailed 
together,  so  as  to  form  the  back,  front,  and  ends,  with  a,  slight 
framework  across  to  carry  mats  during  hard  weather,  will  be  the  best 
substitute. 


Castor-oil  leaves  and  Grasshoppers.— A  farmer  in  California  has  been 
experimenting  on  the  leaves  of  tlie  Castor  Bean,  and  reports  them  as  being 
deadly  poisonous  to  grasshoppers.  He  had  some  trees  which  the  Iioppers  were 
destroying,  and  he  scattered  leaves  of  the  Castor  Bean  under  them,  and  adds  : 
— '*  So  remarkable  was  the  result,  that  an  actual  count  of  the  nmnber  killed 
under  one  tree  showed  498  dead  ones  and  about  20  in  a  dying  condition.  Only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  leaves  were  eaten  ;  and,  judging  from  the  effects 
of  the  small  portion  consumed,  I  believe  there  was  snfBcient  material  left  to 
have  killed  ten  times  as  many.' '  He  suggests  that  hedges  of  the  plant  be  grown 
around  farms,  and  an  occasional  row  in  vegetable  gardens. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTBAOTS  FROM  MY  DIAKY. 
By  W.  G.  PRAGNBLL. 
October  29. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  in  boxes  placed  in  heat 
Potting  off  Sweet  Basil  into  8-iu.  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  warm  house 
to  give  a  supply  during  winter;  also  potting  Tomato  cuttings  to  grow  on 
for  early  fruiting.  Putting  a  good  coat  of  long  litter  round  the  shoots  of 
Globe  Artichokes.  Clearing  off  old  Rhubarb  anl  Seakale  leaves  and 
manuring  the  ground.  Filling  pit  with  manure  and  leaves  that  had  pre- 
viously been  well  prepared  for  pot  Yines.  Getting  a  little  Chicory  and 
Dandelion  into  the  Mushroom-house  to  blanch. 

Oct.  30. — Potting  a  late  batch  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias.  Ptemov- 
ing  Pelargoniums  from  cold  frames  into  Vineries.  Nailing  up  Ivy,  Roses, 
and  other  climbers  on  walls,  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  wind,  and 
to  give  them  an  orderly  appearance.  Turning  over  a  large  heap  of  man- 
ure, and  adding  20  lb.  of  salt  and  1  bushel  of  soot  to  the  cartload.  Put- 
ting some  new  stakes  to  young  trees  where  blown  off  by  wind. 

Oct.  31. — Removing  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  from  cold  pits  to  warmer 
quarters.  Stirring  the  soil  among  Spinach,.  Endive,  Lettuce,  Cabbage, 
and  Cauliflower  plants.  Cutting  for  use  Veitch's  New  Autumn  Self- 
protecting  Broccoli,  which  is  now  in  fine  condition.  Mowing,  cleaning 
up  leaves,  and  rolling  gravel  walks. 

M"ovember  1. — Taking  up  August-sown  Cabbage  plants,  and  plant- 
ing borders  with  the  small  plants,  placing  them  6  in.  apart,  for  spring 
planting.  Turning  a  large  heap  of  leaves  and  manure  for  making  hotbeds, 
and  covering  up  Seakale  and  Rhubarb.  Earthing  up  late  Celery  when 
the  soil  is  dry  and  in  workable  condition.  Getting  manure  on  the  ground 
whilst  it  is  dry. 

Nov.  2. — Sowing  French  Beans  in  pots  and  placing  them  in  heat 
Covering  up  Endive,  and  tying  up  Lettuces  to  blanch.  Clearing  out 
Melon-frames,  and  preparing  them  for  wintering  Endive  and  Lettuce. 
Cleaning  leaves  off  the  walks,  and  getting  them  all  roUed  down.  Giving 
Leeks  and  Cardoons  a  final  earthing  up.  Looking  over  the  Cauliflowers, 
and  turning  down  leaves  where  required,  and  placing  some  of  the  forward 
ones  in  an  open  shed. 

Nov.  3.— Potting  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  forcing.  Planting  Daisies 
Wallflowers,  and  Myosotis.  Getting  up  Dahlia  roots,  and  storing  them 
away  in  a  dry  room.  Clearing  away  Scarlet  Runners,  and  storing  away 
the  best  of  the  sticks  for  the  earliest  crop  another  year.  Spawning 
Mushroom  bed  and  covering  it  with  mould.  Watering  the  Pines  all 
through  that  require  it.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :—  Pines,  Grapes,  Pears, 
Apples,  and  Nuts. 


CULTIVATION  OF  MEDICINAL  PLA.NTS  AT 
HITCHIN. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Hitchio  is  one  which  is  iaterestiag  on 
many  accounts.  The  spot  which  Dickens  has  immortalized  as 
Tom  Tiddler's  Ground  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  The 
geologist  will  notice  here  the  out-crop  of  the  London  basin, 
and  the  antiquary  will  meet  with  much  to  examine  in  the  way 
of  flint  implements  and  other  ancient  relics.  The  botanist 
will  find  in  the  spring  abundance  of  the  rare  Anemone  Palsa. 
tilla  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  and  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  row  of  ancient  Box  trees,  with  trunks  fully  1  ft.  in  dia. 
meter,  and  about  20  ft.  high,  which  are  conspicuous  by  the 
roadside  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  These  are  probably  the 
largest  and  oldest  Box  trees  in  England.  The  plant, which  is  most 
extensively  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  Hitchin,  is  the  Laven- 
der (Lavandula  vera).  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  com- 
menced in  1823,  by  Mr.  Perks,  and  at  the  present  time  is  carried 
on  by  his  son,  and  also  by  Mr.  Ransom,  who  commenced  its 
cultivation  in  1847.  It  is  to  these  two  gentlemen  that  our 
readers  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  interesting  facts  which 
are  embodied  in  this  paper.  Both  these  gentlemen  have 
received  medals  for  the  excellence  of  their  productions,  Mr. 
Perks  for  oil  of  Lavender,  and  Mr.  Ransom  for  essential  oils 
and  pharmaceutical  products  generally.  The  crop  at  present 
grown  is  much  afiected  by  the  presence  of  a  disease  which 
attacks  the  plants  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  flower,  and 
causes  them  to  wither  away  by  degrees.  This  disease  occurs 
not  only  at  Hitchin,  but  also  at  Mitcham  (in  fact,  it  appeared 
at  Mitcham  before  it  was  known  at  Hitchin),  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascetain  at  all  the  localities  in  which  Laven- 
der is  grown.  To  such  an  extent  has  it  occurred  at  Market 
Deeping  in  Lincolnshire,  that  Mr.  Holland,  who  formerly  cul- 
tivated Lavender  there,  has  now  ceased  to  grow  it.  The  dis- 
ease prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  this  year,  and  on  this 
account,  and  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  crop,  the  price 
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of  oil  of  Lavender  will  probably  be  unusually  high.     The  his- 
tory of  the  cultivation  of  Lavender  reveals  some  curious  facts 
which  may  perhaps  throw  a  little  light  on  the  probable  cause 
of  this  disease.     Formerly  the  plant  was  propagated  by   slips 
taken  from  the  branches,  for  the  plant  does  not  ripen  seed. 
Whether   or  not  it  has  lost  the  property  of   ripening  seed 
through  cultivation,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Rhubarb 
plant  at  Banbury,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.     In  the 
winter  of  1860,  owing  to  a  very  severe  frost,  nearly  all  the 
Lavender  plants  were  killed,  and  to  secure  a  crop  for  the  next 
year  instead  of  taking  slips,  the  roots  were  parted  ;  and,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  same  mode  of  propagation  has  been 
continued.     At   this  time  (1860)  the  disease  first  appeared. 
Plants  which  are  obtained  by  parting  the  roots  of  one-year- 
old  plants  are  much  more  vigorous  and  less  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease than  those  obtained  by  dividing  the  roots  of    those  of 
two   years'  growth.     The  first  appearance  of   the  disease  is 
indicated  by  the  leaves  of  one  or  more  branches  drooping  and 
withering  away ;    and  the   remainder  of   the  plant  becomes 
afi'ected  by  degrees.     When  the  root  of   a  diseased  plant  is 
pulled  up,   the  rootlets   appear  iewer  in  number  than  in  a 
healthy  plant,  and  the  woody  portion  from  which  the  rootlets 
spring  is  often  covered  with  a  white  filamentous  mycelium, 
but  sometimes  only  presents  a  dark  colour  and  wet  appearance 
internally.     The  appearance  of  the  disease  just  as  the  plant 
has  begun  to  flower,  and  the  fact  that  the  plants  now  come  to 
maturity  in  about  three  years,  whereas  they  used  to  last  five 
or  six  years,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tendency   to  produce 
flower  and  foliage  has  been  stimulated  to  a  greater  degree  and 
caused  a  greater  demand  upon  the  root  than  it  is  able  to  meet. 
The  vitality  of  the  plant  has  probably  been  lowered  by  years 
of   reproduction  from  the  stem  instead  of    in  the  way  that 
nature  has  appointed,  viz.,  by  the  seeds.     The  method  of  pro- 
pagating, at  present  adopted,  is  certainly  one  that  is  vei-y 
likely  to  continue  the  disease,   since  it  may  be  latent  in  the 
divided  root  of  apparently  healthy  plants.     That  the  disease  is 
not  likely  to  be  owing  to  difference  in  soil,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  fresh  soil  or  otherwise,  manure  or  no  manure,  make 
no  difference  in  its  appearance.     The  method  of  cultivation  is 
as  follows  : — The  harvest  of  Lavender  flowers  is  rarely  over 
until  the  middle  of  September,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
the  ground  cleared  and  ready  for  the  fresh  plants  before  the 
end  of    October   or   beginning   of    November.      The  ground 
which  is  to  be  planted  is  generally  manured  beforehand  with 
thirty  to  forty-five  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre,  but  manure 
is  not  applied  afterwards  until  a  fresh  planting  takes  place. 
The  roots  of  the  old  plants  are  parted  sometimes  from  two, 
but  preferably  from  one-year-old  plants,  and  the  sets  dibbled 
in  rows  about  18  in.  apart.     The  young  plants  make  a  start  in 
growth  in  March,  if  the  weather  be  mild  with  gentle  showers, 
and  increase  considerably  in  size  in  April  and  May,  so  that  the 
tufts  become  on  an  average  about  1  ft.  in  diameter.     If,  how- 
ever, there  occur  heavy  rains  so  that  the  leaves  are  much 
splashed  with  soil,  the  growth  is  somewhat  stopped.  In  hollows, 
or  where  the  damp  is  liable  to  remain,  the  young  flowering 
stems,  if  there  be  frost  in  May,  are  frequently  nipped,  and  the 
plant  either  dies  or  does  not  send  up  fresh  flower  stalks  until 
the  end  of  June,  making  the  harvest  a  late  one.     Black  frosts 
do  not,  however,  injure  the  plants.     The  sets,  if  made  by  part- 
ing the  roots,  flower  the  first  year  ;  if,  however,  slips  from  the 
branches  are  taken,  they  are  not  allowed  to  flower  the  flrst 
year,  lest  the  young  plants  should  be  weakened  thereby,  but 
the  flower  shoots  are  clipped  down  close  to  the  stem.     In  the 
second  year  every  alternate  plant  is  removed  in  the  autumn 
and  planted  elsewhere,  leaving  the  others  one  yard  apart.   The 
second  year  the  plants  attain  a  diameter  of  about  15  in.  to 
18  in.,  and  in  the  third  year  the  tufts  are  from  2  ft.  to  2|  ft. 
across.     Shade  has  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  plants  ;  under 
the  shadow  of  trees  they  become  starved  and  produce  scarcely 
any  flowers.     The  growth  of  other  plants  between  the  rows 
also  injures  the  crop ;  weeds,  too,  have  to  be  kept   down.     In 
order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  Lavender  plants  while 
removing  the  weeds,  Mr.  Perks  uses  an  instrument  of  sufficient 
width  to  pass  easily  between  the  rows,  and  composed  of    a 
number  of  hoe-like  blades,  the  upper  portion  of  the  instrument 
being  like  a  plough.     By  means  of  this  apparatus  he  is  enabled 
to  cut  off  the  weeds  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 


at  the  same  time  to  avoid  injuring  the  tender  roots  of   the 
Lavender.     The  plants  grow  best  and  produce  most  blossoms 
when  they  have  plenty  of  room  and  sunshine.   If  too  crowded, 
flowers  are  only  produced  from  the  centre  of   the  tufts,  and 
not  from  the  sides  where  the  plants  come  in  contact  with  each 
other.     The  weather  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  yield 
of  essential  oil.     If  the  days  are  bright  and  sunshiny  during 
June  and  July,  the  yield  will  be  a  good  one,  but  if   wet  and 
dull,  very  often  not  half  the  average  will  be  obtained.     Mr. 
Perks  informs  me  that  a  200-gallon  still  will  yield  about  IJ  lb. 
of  essential  oil  in  a  good  season,  but  in  a  bad  one,  as  in  the 
present  year,  barely  12  oz.     The  time  at  which  the  flowers  are 
gathered  also  appears  to  modify  the  yield,  Mr.  Ransom  giving 
as  the  result  of  his  experience  that  the  product  is  very  much 
reduced  if    gathered  after  the  first  week  in  September,  the 
largest  quantity  of   oil  being   obtained  about  the  middle  of 
August.     In  collecting  the  harvest,  which  usually  begins  about 
the  first  week  in  August,  the  flower-stalks  of  one  plant  are 
grasped  as  far  as  may  be  with  one  hand,  and  a  sickle  is  used 
with  the  other.    They  are  (by  Mr.  Ransom)  then  packed  in 
8-bushel  sacks,  and  carried  direct  to  the  still,  about  fourteen 
sacks   going  to  a  1000-gallon   still ;    or  they  are  tied  up  in 
bundles,  weighing  about  22  lb.  (by  Mr.  Perks),  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  stalks  afterwards  cut  off,  and  the  still  then 
filled  up  with  the  flowers.     The  distillation  is  commenced  at 
four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  still  is  filled  four 
times  a  day,  the  men  leaving  work  at  ten  p.m.    The  distillation 
of  each  quantity  takes  about  two  and  a  half  hours,  the  largest 
portion  of  oil  coming  over  during  the  first  hour  and  a  half.     A 
considerable  time  is,  of  course,  taken  up  in  filling  and  emptying 
the  still.     The  flowers  are  trodden  down  in  the  still  by  boys, 
who,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  are  often  severely  stung  by  the 
bees,  which  cling  most  pertinaciously  to  the  blossoms,  and 
appear  to  be  quite  intoxicated  with  the  honey  of  the  Lavender, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  season.     The  water  which 
comes  over  with  the  oil  during  the  first  hour,  being  slightly 
impregnated  with  oil,  is  returned  to  the  still,  but  that  which 
comes  over  afterwards  is  allowed  to  run  away.     The  oil  which 
comes  over  after  the  first  hour  and  a  half  is  either  redistilled, 
or  sold  as  inferior  quality.     The  refuse  when  removed  from  the 
still  is  thrown  into  heaps,  and,  when  decayed,  is  returned  to  the 
Lavender  field.     In  a  good  year  the  Lavender  yields  from  4 
to  6  Winchester  quarts  of  essential  oil  per  acre,  and  as  about 
53  acres  altogether  are  cultivated,  the  average  yield  of  oil  for 
the  whole  of  Hitchin  is  about  240  Winchester  quarts  per  year. 
The  quality  of  the  oil  is  said  to  be  affected  by  the  soil  and 
situation  in  which  it  grows,  so  much   so  that  Mr.  Ransom 
informs  me  he  can  distinguish  the  oil  obtained  from  different 
fields  by  the  odour  alone.     The  oil  is  improved  by  keeping  up 
to  three  years,  after  which  it  begins   to   deteriorate,  unless 
mixed  with  spirit.     Redistillation  also  improves  the  quality  of 
the  oil,  but  unless  conducted  by  steam-heat,  the  loss  sustained 
is  not  compensated  for  by  increase  in  commercial  value,  the 
loss  being  nearly  £1  in  the  gallon.   The  stems  are  not  distilled, 
as  the  oil  obtained  from  them  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and 
is  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  does  not  pay  for  labour  and 
fuel. 

Belladonna. 

About  8  acres  are  grown  of  this  plant,  from  which  extract  is 
made  on  the  spot.  The  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  and,  being 
perennial,  are  grown  on  the  same  ground  from  seven  to  ten 
years,  when  they  are  replaced  by  fresh  ones.  The  crop  is  not 
cut  the  first  year,  but  in  the  middle  of  June  of  the  second  year, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  September.  The  plants  usually  attain 
the  height  of  rather  more  than  2  ft.,  but  if  heavily  manured 
they  will  grow  much  larger.  It  is  found,  however,  that  in 
plants  which  show  large  leaves  and  grow  rapidly  the  medicinal 
properties  are  less  powerful  in  proportion,  even  the  odour  of 
the  plant  being  weaker.  This  is  somewhat  analogous  to  what 
is  known  of  the  Cinchona  trees,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller 
the  leaves  the  larger  the  yield  of  alkaloid.  About  5  lb.  of 
extract  are  obtained  from  1  cwt.  of  herb. 

Hemlock. 
Very  little  Hemlock  is  grown,  the  wild  plant  being  pre- 
ferred.    It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood,  nearly 
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20  tons  of  it  being  sometimes  made  into  extract  in  one  year  by 
Mr.  Eansom.  From  4  lb.  to  6  lb.  of  extract  are  obtained  from 
1  cwt.  of  herb. 

Squirting  Cucumber. 

Only  2  to  3  acres  of  this  plant  are  grown  every  year,  there 
being  comparatively  little  demand  for  elaterium  in  this  country. 
The  plants  are  earthed  up  in  winter  like  Celery,  and  require 
plenty  of  manure  applied  annually.  The  yield  of  elaterium 
depends  much  upon  the  weather,  very  little  being  obtained  in 
a  wet  season.  If  the  month  of  August  be  fine  and  dry,  the 
yield  is  not  only  larger  but  of  superior  quality.  The  drug,  as 
prepared  by  Mr.  Eansom,  is  of  a  fine  ash  green  colour,  and 
comparatively  sweet  odour.  This  result  is  obtained  by  pouring 
off  the  superabuadant  liquor  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
elaterium  has  deposited.  If  this  be  not  done,  fermentation  is 
soon  set  up  and  the  product  depreciated  in  quality.  Although 
Mr.  Ransom  probably  grows  more  than  any  one  else  in  Eng- 
land, the  demand  is  so  small  that  some  wholesale  houses  have 
often  not  purchased  more  than  2  oz.  in  twelve  months.  That 
which  is  exported  goes  chiefly  to  Eussia. 

Henbane. 

About  five  or  sis  acres  of  the  biennial  Henbane  are  grown 
on  the  average;  but  the  quantity  varies  much,  being  almost  a 
total  failure  in  some  years.  Mr.  Eansom's  experience  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  Mr.  Usher,  of  Banbury,  as  regards  the  un- 
certainty attending  the  appearance  of  the  plant  from  the  seed. 
Indeed  in  one  of  the  fields  at  Hitchin,  in  which  Lavender  plants 
two  years  old  were  in  blossom  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  only 
the  biennial  Henbane  had  come  up,  which  had  been  sown  before 
the  Lavender  was  planted  there.  A  small  quantity  of  Marsh- 
mallow  is  also  grown  by  the  river  side,  where  it  does  well. 

The  above  ai'e,  I  believe,  the  leading  medicinal  plants  which 
are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hitchin.  Mr.  Eansom 
produces  at  his  extensive  laboratory  a  very  large  number  of 
extracts,  essential  oils  and  liquors,  and  many  of  these  in  very 
large  quantity,  using  as  much  as  40  tons  of  Dandelion  root 
per  annum.  Some  of  the  extracts  are  such  as  are  rarely  asked 
for  in  retail  shops,  but  for  which  there  must  be  local  demands. 
Among  these  were  noticible  the  extracts  of  Sarsaparilla,  Actsea 
racemosa,  Chelidonium  majus.  Datura  Tatula,  Saponaria 
officinaliSjWormwood  (Artemisia  absinthiuia),Angelica(  Archan- 
gelica  ofiicinalis),  Centaury  (BrythrEea  Centaurium),  Pulsatilla 
(Anemone  Pulsatilla),  Blessed  Thistle  (Oarduus  benedictus), 
Walnut  (Juglans  regia).  White  Horehound  (Marrubium 
vulgare),  Buckbean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata),  St.  Ignatius'sBean 
(Stryohnos  amara).  Senega,  and  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Bella- 
donna and  Ipecacuanha.  The  extract  of  Ignatius's  Bean  is  used 
for  epilepsy,  and  goes  chiefiy  to  Australia  and  China.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  some  of  these  uncommon 
extracts  are  used,  it  may  be  stated  that  as  much  as  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  of  extract  of  Ignatia  amara  is  turned  out  annually. 
All  these  extracts  are  made  in  steam  evaporating  pans,  the 
juice  being  in  many  cases  expressed  from  the  plants  or  roots 
under  an  hydraulic  pressure  of  300  tons. — "  Pharmasoutical 
Journal." 


New  Insect  Destroyer. — It  would  almost  be  an  act  of  selfish, 
ness  not  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  The  Garden  so  great  a  boon  as 
Bridgford'a  Antiseptic  Liquid  has  proved  to  be  to  us  for  destroying 
insects.  After  trying  various  compositions  with  only  partial  suooesa, 
we  commenced  to  use  BridgEord's,  and  have  now  discarded  all  others. 
It  psssesaes  the  power  of  dissolving  the  oily  coats  of  Mealy  Bug  and 
Scale,  and  effeotually  removes  them;  it  also  enters  cracks  and 
crevices  where  a  brush  could  not  go,  and  makes  such  places  moat 
uncomfortable  quarters  for  any  insects  that  may  have  taken  up  an 
abode  in  them,  A  great  point  in  ita  favour,  too,  is  that  it  does  not 
in  any  way  damage  the  foliage  of  even  the  most  tender  plants. — 
F.  W.  MooBE,  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin, 


Japanese  Persimmon  in  California.— This  has  lately  been  inroduced  into 
CaHfomia,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  choice  fruits  there.  It  is 
of  a  bright  yellow-orange  or  reddish  colour,  and  is  considered  equal  to  tbg 
Peach  or  Pear.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  most  delicious  to  the  taste.  The 
flavour  reminds  one  of  both  the  Plum  and  Apricot.  Its  season  is  from 
October  to  February  or  March.  When  dried,  it  resembles  the  Fig  or  Date. 
There  are  about  forty  varieties  in  Japan,  diflfering  la  size,  shape,  colour,  and 
flavour. 


OBITUARY. 

THOMAS  EIVERS. 
Thomas  Rivers,  one  of  the  deservedly  best  known  of  hortioulturista, 
died  at  his  home  at  Sawbridgeworth,  the  scene  of  his  long  and  most 
useful  labours,  on  the  17th  inst.,  aged  seveuty-nine.  He  was  among 
those  whose  work  is  their  beat  record,  the  fruits  raised  by  him  being 
known  to  every  good  fruit  grower,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
America  and  all  Bnglish.speaking  lands.  We  cannot  perhaps  now 
say  anything  more  fittin;?  respecting  his  life  and  work  than  repeat 
what  another  horticulturist,  who  worked  in  the  same  garden  of  Roses 
with  him — Canon  Hole— said  in  The  Garden  on  the  occasion  of 
publishing  hia  portrait  in  Vol.  III.  :  — 

"  In  carrying  out  for  The  Garden  a  Porti-ait  Gallery  of  those  Horti- 
culturists who  have  given  special  proofs  of  their  love  and  skill, 
whether  in  their  work  at  home,  in  their  exquisite  specimens  of 
superior  culture  shown  at  our  exhibitiona,  or  in  the  instructive 
results  of  their  experience,  communicated  through  the  public  preaa 
— who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  great  object  of  our 
brotherhood,  namely,  in  their  endeavours  to  amplify  all  things 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food,  to  reclaim  and  restore,  to  make 
the  desert  smile,  we  shall  not  find  much  delay  or  difficulty  in  re- 
solving the  question  of  precedence.  We  want  to  know  who  has  given, 
so  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned,  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  there  is  no  need  to  appoint  committees,  or  to 
send  abroad  commissioners,  before  we  can  attain  our  wish.  We  have 
not  to  seek  our  hero  in  "scientifio"  schools,  we  shall  not  find  him 
poring  over  elongated  Latia,  over  the  herbarium,  or  the  "  hortna 
siccus  "  ;  our  wreath  of  Laurel,  with  which  wo  propose  to  crown 
him,  is  not  mixed  with  Botany  Bays  ;  we  shall  not  discover  him  even 
amid  those  distinguished  men  who  have  made  one  branch  of  our 
gentle  art  their  peculiar  study  and  success  ;  we  cannot  give  the 
Golden  Apple  to  Venus,  because  we  want  somsthing  more  than 
beauty  ;  but  we  must  bestow  the  Palm  upon  one  who  has  achieved 
greatness,  both  in  flowers  and  in  fruits,  who  some  forty  years  ago, 
found  Love  asleep  among  the  Rosea,  roused  him,  trained  him,  made  a 
pleasant,  popular,  man  of  him — who  wrote  the  first  descriptive  cata- 
logue  of  Roses  ever  published,  and  the  first  reliable  guide  for 
amateur  Rosariana,  an  excellent  manual,  now  in  its  tenth  edition — 
who  introduced  the  use  of  the  Italian  "  Manetti "  Rose  as 
a  stock  on  which  to  bud  and  graft  the  more  lovely  varieties, 
both  French  and  Buglish ;  and  an  admirable  nursing-mother  ic 
has  proved  in  many  cases,  where  rough  old  Briareus  has  failed 
to  rear  a  family — v/ho  aubaequently  invented  orchard  houses,  and 
who  has  originated  new  varieties  of  our  most  luscious  fruits.  Yes  ; 
to  Thomas  Rivers  we  must  give  in  our  gallery  the  third  welcome,  the 
most  conspicuous  position,  the  most  favourable  light.  That  light 
falls  on  just  such  a  head  as  one  would  expect  to  see  above  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  who  had  lived  long  and  laboured  heartily 
among  the  most  beautiful  works  of  the  Creator;  it  falls  upon  a 
handsome,  thoughtful,  kindly  countenance.  When  he  who  writes 
was  only  an  entered  apprentice  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lodges  ("Rose  Croix")  of  Free  and  Accepted  Gardeners,  he  would 
sometimes  amuse  himself  with  imaginary  speculations  as  to  the 
personal  appearance  of  his  worshipful  master  at  Sawbridgeworth. 
There  must  be,  he  thought,  a  freshneas,  a  frankneaa,  a  ruddiness,  a 
benevolence,  a  gentle,  generous  goodness,  beaming  in  the  face  of  one 
who  has  such  a  sympathy  for  sweetness  and  beauty.  And  when  we 
met,  pupil  and  master,  this  picturesque  vision,  instead  of  miscon. 
ducting  itself,  aa  bright  dreams  will,  waa  realised  in  broadcloth 
and  flesh  and  blood.  As  Stanley  walked  up  to  the  great  explorer, 
and  said  '  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  believe,'  ao  could  the  student  in  Rosea 
have  addreased  the  professor,  without  an  introduction,  '  Mr.  Rivers, 
I've  known  you  for  years.'  With  the  place  of  honour,  let  us  give 
him  also  the  assurance  of  our  affectionate  respect.  And  surely  there 
must  be  brightness  for  such  a  man  in  the  nightfall  of  old  age,  to  think 
how  much  happiness  he  has  diffused  amid  his  fellows  by  inducing 
them  to  love,  and  helping  them  to  improve,  their  flowera  and  fruit 
treea ;  for  generations,  when  the  bloom  shall  be  upon  the  Peaoh.and  the 
blush  shall  be  upon  the  Rose,  hia  memory  shall  live._  Mr.  Rivera's 
history  ia  that  of  moat  men  who  have  achieved  success  in  their  under, 
takings  by  conatant  and  unremitting  attention  to  their  work.  He  in. 
herited  a  small  property,  and  a  business  in  which  hia  enthusiastic  love 
of  plants  enabled  him  to  foresee  a  great  development.  When  he  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  his  profession,'Ro3e  cultivation  was  in  a  very 
different  position  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Standard  Roses  being  prin. 
oipally  imported  from  France,  and  in  small  quantities,  he  determined 
to  visit  France  and  examine  the  French  mode  of  Rose  culture  for  him. 
self.  The  success  of  his  earliest  literary  effort,  "The  Rose  Amateur's 
Guide,"  established  him  at  once  aa  an  English  cultivator  fully  equal 
to  the  French  in  love  of  the  flower  and  in  skill  in  ita  cultivation.  The 
book,  in  manuscript,  waa  submitted  by  him  to  one  of  his  earliest  Roae 
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frienda,  Professor  Jones,  of  Haileybury  College,  then  one  of  the  most 
profound  scholars  of  the  day.  Dr.  Jones's  approval  was  at  once 
accorded,  and  "  The  Rose  Amateur's  Gaide  "  was  received  by  the 
public  as  it  was  received  by  Dr.  Jones.  While  pursuing  his  Rose 
researches,  the  pyramidal  mode  of  fruit-tree  training,  as  universally 
practised  in  French  and  Belgian  gardens,  attracted  hia  attention — 
always  keen  on  matters  likely  to  prove  of  general  utility — and  the 
"  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,"  modest  and  small  in  its  infancy,  inaugu. 
rated  a  ne fv  era  of  fruit  cultivation  in  English  gardens.  Although 
for  years  practised  in  France  and  Belgium,  pyramidal  frnit  tree 
training  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  employed  in  England 
until  Mr.  Rivers  drew  public  attention  to  the  extraordinary  facilities 
given  by  this  mode  of  culture.  The  frequent  failure  of  the  fruit  crops 
led  him  to  devise  some  simple  and  effective  means  of  protecting  frnit, 
and  he  hit  upon  the  system  of  growing  trees  in  pots.  By  very  small 
degrees,  and  with  constant  experiments,  extending  over  some  years 
before  finally  giving  the  culture  a  name,  he  perfected  the  "  Orchard 
House."  Like  the  "  Ro3g  Amateur's  Guide,"  and  the  "  Miniature 
Fruit  Girden,"  the  "Orchard  House"  began  at  the  beginning. 
Daring  the  time  occupied  in  developing  his  ideas  on  these  heads  ha 
was  constantly  occupied  in  studying  and  forming  large  collections  of 
fruits,  and  nearly  every  Continental  new  fruit  found  its  way  to  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  and  most  of  them  eventually  to  the  fire  heap.  Mr. 
Rivers  was  at  one  time  a  most  ardent  cultivator  of  ornamental 
trees  and  herbaceous  plants ;  his  colleotiona  of  bjth  were  at 
one  time  very  large,  and  he  was  quite  as  enthuaiastic  a  lover  of 
these  as  of  Roses.  Loudon  gave  him  the  benefit  of  his  vast  know- 
ledge, and  took  great  interest  in  his  various  collections  ;  in  one  tribe, 
that  of  the  Oaks,  hia  collection  was  unusually  extensive.  He  has 
made  good  nse  of  the  "  Orchard  House  "  to  endeavour  to  improve  the 
varieties  of  Peaches.  The  few  sorts  selected  aa  worthy  of  naming 
have  been  taken  from  more  than  1500  seedlinga,  and  it  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  work  done  when  it  is  stated  that  these  were  all  grown 
under  glasa.  Mr.  Rivers  haa  been  a  large  employer  of  labour ;  a 
small  agricultural  village  has,  by  the  continued  employment  of  the 
capital  required  in  carrying  out  hia  ideaa,  all  of  which  necessitated 
labour,  been  benefited  hy  the  large  sums  annually  spent.  Seventy- 
six  yeara  ia  a  long  measure  of  life  for  a  man,  but  few  men  can  look 
back  with  greater  satisfaction  than  Thomas  Rivers  can  on  a  life 
worthily  spent  and  deserving  in  every  way  of  the  commendation  that, 
aa  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  has  been  a  good  citizen  of  a  great 
country." 

t  We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  very  imperfect  record' 
written  four  yeara  ago,  of  a  long  life  of  interesting  and  useful  work' 
than  with  the  following  short  extract  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  Canon  Hole  : — "  It  pleaaed  God  to  amplify  the  happineas  of  His 
creatures  through  the  instrumentality  of  Thomas  Rivers.  Many  a 
home  was  made  brighter,  and  many  a  heart  lighter,  by  those  flowers 
and  fruits,  '  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food,'  which  he  loved, 
and  led  others  to  love  so  dearly.  I  hope  in  my  heart,  and  pray  from 
my  soul,  that  he  has  gone  from  Paradise  Lost  to  Paradise  Regained." 


FLOWERS     ON     GRAVES. 

(a  page  rKOM  AN  OLD  BOOK). 
I  HATE  read  with  much  pleasure  the  papera  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Garden  on  Shakespeare'a  flowers,  and  I  thought  that  the 
following  passage  from  Weaver's  "  Funerall  Monuments  "  might  not 
be  unacceptable  to  your  readers.  "  The  Romanes,"  eays  he,  "  had 
an  order  that  within  some  while  after  the  obsequies,  they  would 
strew  divers  flowers,  and  aweet  odours,  npon  the  sepulchre,  as  the 
people  did  on  the  funerall  monument  of  Scipio  :  and  also  they  accna- 
tomcd  yearely,  to  garnish,  deck,  and  adorne,  the  tombs  or  graves  of 
the  dead,  with  poeaiea,  crownea,  and  garlands  of  all  sorts  of  flowers. 
'  Husbands  (saith  Saint  Jerom)  were  wont  to  straw,  spread,  or 
scatter  over  and  npon  the  graves  and  sepulchres  of  their  deceased 
wives,  Violets,  Roses,  Lillies,  Hyacinths,  and  divers  purple  flowers." 
But  above  all  flowers  in  these  ceremonious  observances,  the  Rose  was 
in  greatest  requeat,  and  had  the  aole  pre-eminence.  '  The  Romans,' 
saith  Kirkman  ("  De  Funeribus  Romanorum  "),  ■  loved  Roses  to  such 
an  extent,  as  sometimes  to  have  ordered  aa  a  last  injunction — that 
their  tombs  should  be  strewn  with  them.  Legacies  were  sometimea 
bequeathed  for  that  purpoae,  to  which  there  was  often  thia  stipulation 
attached  (as  we  read  in  the  ^inscription  of  Ravennatus  that  every 
year  they  should  bring  Rosea  to  his  tomb  and  hold  a  feast  there).'  To 
which  Paeeeratias,  in  his  "  Rosa,"  thus  alludes — 

Unto  the  tombes  and  spirits  of  the  dead, 

The  Rose  is  grateful,  of  all  the  flowers  the  head. 

And  Anacreon,  in  praise  of  the  Rose,  thua  sings  in  one  of  his  Odea 
(Weaver  naea  a  Latin  translation  ;  I  replace  it  by  a  modern  one)  :  — 


What's  the  garden's  grace  and  glory  ? 

But  the  Rose,  but  the  Rose  ? 
Giving  gods  and  mortals  pleasure, 

'Tis  the  Rose,  'tis  the  Rose  ! 

The  ancient  Ethnicks  did  hold  the  springing  of  [the  flowers,  from 
the  grave  of  a  deceased  friend,  an  argument  of  his  happineaae  :  and 
it  was  their  universal!  wish,  that  the  tomba  atones  of  their  dead 
frienda  might  bejlight  unto  them  :  and  that  a  perpetuall  springtime  of 
all  kinde  of  fragrant  flowers  might  incircle  their  verdant  graves." 

W.  NEwroN. 
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Keeping  Late  Apples  from  Shrivelling  after  they  are 
Gathered. — There  ia  often  a  groat  losa  arising  from  late  Apples  and 
Pears  shrivelling  after  being  gathered.  Sometimes  the  cause  may 
be  gathering  too  early  ;  in  other  cases  the  fruit-room  may  be  unsuit- 
able for  keeping  late  frnit ;  and  there  are  some  kinds  of  Apples,  such 
as  Court  Pendu  Plat,  that  will  shrivel  almost  under  any  circum- 
stances, if  managed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Tho  best  way  of  keep- 
ing late  Apples  that  show  a  tendency  to  shrivel  ia  to  pack  them  in 
jars,  boxes,  or  barrels,  and  strevv  dry  sand  amongst  them,  taking 
care,  of  course,  that  both  in  gathering  from  the  trees  and  in  packing 
no  bruised  or  bird-pecked  fruits  are  placed  amongst  that  which  is 
sound ;  they  should  be  stored  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  and  not  disturbed 
until  required  for  use. — H. 

Garden  Xiabels. — I  have  given  the  aubject  of  garden  labels  a 
good  deal  of  consideration,  and  now  send  you  one  which  I  consider 
to  be  the  beat  of  all.  I  have  had  it  in  use  for  over  three  years.  It 
is  easily  made,  and  the  material  (wood  and  iron  combined)  is  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  wood  tally,  6  in.  long.  The  board  of  which  the 
labels  are  made,  is  first  planed  and  then  cut  into  strips,  and  these 
are  afterwards  cross  cut ;  tho  holea  are  made  with  a  aharp  bradawl, 
and  the  galvanized  wire  stuck  in.  They  last  many  years,  and  they 
can  be  taken  up  and  put  down  close  to  the  plants  without  injuring'the 
roots. — D.  Mc.  C.  Mahony,  The  Island,  Rochesiown,  Cork.  [The  label 
sent  is  in  the  form  of  a  f,  only  it  haa  two  supports  instead  of  one. 
The  head  is  deal  and  the  aupporta  galvanized  wire.] 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Robert  Foulis. — Mr.  Foulis,  gardener 
forester,  and  estate  overseer  at  Fordel,  was  entertained  to  dinner  the 
other  day  in  the  Albert  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  and  presented  with  a  gold 
watch  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  on  the  occasion  of  his  having  completed 
his  fiftieth  year  in  the  service  of  Mr.  G.  W.  M.  Henderson.  He  was  also 
presented  with  a  handsome  gold  brooch  for  his  wife.  In  returning  thanks, 
Mr.  Foulis  said  it  was  gratifying  to  him  to  think  that,  after  having  lived 
amongst  friends  for  fifty  years,  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  esteemed 
and  respected  by  them.  He  felt  that  the  merit  attached  to  the  position 
in  which  he  was  now  placed  was  principally  due  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  had  proved  a  most  excellent,  kind,  and  indulgent  employer,  and  one 
who  had  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  his  estate.  Although  he  had  been 
a  long  time  at  Fordel,  he  had  not  attained  to  the  length  of  service  of  his 
predecessor,  who  was  gardener  and  forester  there  for  sixty-three  years — 
11.3  years  in  all  between  them. 


NOTES   AND   QUESTIONS-VAEIOUS. 

Maudevilla  suaveolens  Variegated.— I  should  be  mucli  obliged  i£  any  of 
your  readers  cau  tell  me  if  there  is  a  variegated  form  of  Maudevilla  suaveo- 
lens  in  cultiv  ation,  because  amongst  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised  in  the  spring 
I  have  one  beautifully  variegated. — A.  Baetleti, 

Hoop-petticoat  Narcissi. — "A.P."  in  hia  remarks  on  these  (see  p.  345)  aays, 
"they  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  can  readily  be  obtained."  Will  he  kindly  say 
where  N.  Bulbocodium  serotinus  (true),  is  to  be  had,  for  I  cannot  get  it  any- 
where? He  seems  to  be  more  fortunate  than  othors  with  N.  Clusii,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  how  his  bulbs  are  for  blooming  this  autumn  ?  My  experience  ia 
that  the  blooming  tmproverishes  the  bulbs,  and  that  a  saccession  of  flowering 
roots  must  be  kept  up. — A.  R. 

A  Town  Vine.— Tha  Vine  on  the  house,  IS,  Merrion  Square,  North,  is  just 
now  maturing  a  goodly  crop  of  fair  average-sizsd  bauches.  In  fact,  ifc  is  one 
of  the  best  crops  we  have  noticed  any  year  on  this  citizen  Vine. — "Farmers* 
Gazette." 

Keeping  Gourds  in  Winter.— Keeping  Squashes  in  winter  seems  to  b® 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  They  cannot  be  kept  where  it  is  damp, 
as  in  most  cellars,  or  where  frost  can  reach  them,  nor  will  they  keep  so  well 
where  it  is  very  warm.  The  best  conditious  for  keeping  them  seem  to  be  where 
the  air  is  cool  and  dry,  yet  safe  fiom  frost.  An  attic  chamber  until  winter, 
then  a  closet  near  the  chimney  where  tho  frost  cannot  reach,  or  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  very  high,  is  the  best  most  famalies  can  command.  Extensive 
market  gardeners  often  keep  them  in  houses  bailt  for  the  purpose,  when  .they 
can  maintain  an  even  temperature  by  the  aid  of  fires  and  ventilation. — Mass. 
Hort.  Report. 

Mr,  Ruskin  will,  during  the  present  term,  give  a  course  or  lectures  as  Slade 
Professor  at  Oxford,  on  landscape  painting.  Ths  course  is  to  consist  of  twelve 
readings  from  his  ''.Modern  Painters,"  and  the  passages  .which  Mr.  Ruskin 
thinks  are  likely  to  be  permanently  useful  will  be  collected.  The  lectures  will 
commence  on  November  6bh. 
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"  This  13  an  art 

Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  bat 
Tna  Abt  itself  is   Natube." — Shakespeare. 


POTATOES   FEEE  FEOM   DISEASE. 
I  FEAR  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  cheat  the  Potato  disease 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  "  A.  D."  (see  p.  315),  as  I  am  now 
pretty  well  convinced  that  the  haulm  is  quite  as  susceptible  as 
regards  the  attacks  of  its  great  enemy  in  its  earlier  stages  of 
growth  as  when  it  is  approaching  maturity.     My  reason  for 
this  belief  rests  upon  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  here 
this  summer.     Some  sets — which  had  been  kept  over  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  were  set  with  those  short  green  spurs  upon 
them  which  the  Potato-grower  so  loves  to  see  at  planting  time 
— -were  put  into  well-prepared  ground,  in  an  open,  sunny  aspect. 
When  the  disease  appeared  in  this  district,  they  had  made 
about  three  weeks'  growth,  and  were  vigorous  and  healthy ; 
they,  however,  suffered  as  badly,  and  even  worse,  than  those 
which  were  upon  the  point  of  completing  their  growth  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  swept  entirely  off,  the  change  being  effected  in 
a  few  days,  there  remaining  but  blackened  leaves  to  mark  the 
spot  where  they  had  been.     This  I  consider  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  that  late  planting  will  never  guarantee  immunity 
from  the  ravages  of  the  disease  ;  neither  have  I  any  faith  in 
preventing  or  stamping  it  out.     In  fact,  I  consider  that  too 
much  stress  has  already  been  laid  upon  the  efficacy  of  pre- 
ventives and  curatives,  and  the  raising  of  disease-proof  Pota- 
toes.    In  order  to  ensure  us  against  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  Potato  crop,  we  shall  have  to  place  reliance  upon  some 
more  systematic  and  intelligent  mode  of  culture  than  that  at 
present  practised.    Speaking  from  experience,  I  feel  warranted 
in  making  the  assertion   that  any  one  possessing   ordinary 
intelligence  may  secure  a  crop  of   Potatoes  sound  and  free 
from   disease ;    and  this  result   may   be  obtained  not  occa- 
sionally   and    in    favourable    seasons,    but    even    when    the 
disease    appears    in    its   most   virulent    form.     The   method 
which    I    advocate    is    that    of    cutting    off    the    haulm,    a 
system  which,  although  almost  as  old  as  the  disease  itself,  is 
but   seldom  practised  with   success,  and  about   which   many 
hazy,  undefined  notions  prevail.     I  have  often  heard  the  asser- 
tion made  that  cutting  off  the  haulm  does  not  prevent  the 
tubers   from   going  bad,  neither  will  it  if   the  operation  be 
delayed  until  the  fungus  has  established  itself.     One  or  two 
days  delay  will  often  suffice  to  render  the  removal  of  the  haulm 
almost  useless  ;   the  tuber  itself  may  appear  perfectly  sound 
and  healthy  and  to  the  eye  untouched  by  disease,  but  the  fatal 
virus  has  already  descended  and  established  itself  therein,  to 
show  itself  later  in  the  season.     In  order,  however,  to  carry 
out  this  system,  and  reap  the  full  benefit  from  it,  certain  points 
in  reference  to  the  general  culture  of  the  Potato  must  receive 
greater  attention  than  they  now  do  in  a  general  way.     There 
are  many  painstaking  growers  who  do  not   shrink  from  any 
amount  of  labour  or  care  which  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  well-being  of  the  crop ;  but,  as  a  rule,  Potato  growing  is 
apt  to  be  conducted  in  a  rough,  hasty  manner.    In  the  first 
place,  the  sets  must  receive  more  careful  preparation  than  is 
now  generally  accorded  them  ;  they  should  be  kept  in  such  a 
way  that  they  do  not  lose  any  of  their  vitality,  and  may  there- 
fore be  depended  upon  to  come   quickly  and   strongly  into 
growth.     The  soil  should  be  of  the  very  best  description,  so  as 
to  insure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  development.     By  preparing 
the  sets    they  may   be  planted    considerably   later   than    is 
generally   done,   thereby  decreasing  the   danger  of    a  check 
from  spring  frosts,  and,  the  soil  being  adapted  to  their  quick 
growth,  the  tubers  will  naturally  be  developed  rapidly.     The 
great   point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  promote  and  accele- 
rate   the    growth    of    the    tuber    as    much    as  possible,   so 
as  to  get  a  fair  crop  by  the  time  when  the  disease  appears, 
on    the    faintest    approach    of    which    the    haulm    must   be 
immediately  sacrificed.      This  system  was  explained  and  prac- 
tically demonstrated  to  me  some  twenty  years  ago.     I  have 
since  had  considerable  proof  of  its  efiBcacy.    Last  season  the 


approach  of  the  disease  was  heralded,  as  it  generally  is,  by 
warm,  moist  weather.  The  haulm  of  a  portion  of  the  crop 
was  out  off  close  before  the  disease  appeared,  and  of  these  not 
a  tuber  was  diseased  at  lifting  time.  The  remainder,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  roots,  were  cut  down,  or  rather  the  haulm 
pulled  up  as  soon  as  the  first  indications  of  disease  appeared, 
and  of  these  a  good  percentage  were  diseased  ;  but  of  those 
which  were  left  to  their  fate  fully  tWo-thirds  were  found  to  be 
rotten.  To  ensure  perfect  immunity,  I  believe  that  a  little 
loose  soil  should  be  drawn  over  the  tops  of  the  cut  stems.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  cutting  away  the  haulm  will  prevent 
the  proper  maturation  of  the  tuber,  thereby  depreciating  it  in 
quality — but  what  happens  when  the  crop  is  attacked  by 
disease  ?  no  growth  can  take  place  when  thus  paralyzed,  and 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  largest  and  best  tubers 
suffer  the  most.  At  the  worst  it  is  better  to  secure  a  crop, 
even  if  somewhat  deficient  in  quality,  than  to  get  none  at  all. 
How  many  of  the  working-classes,  to  whom  the  Potato  is  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  life,  would  this  year  have  been  glad  to 
secure  their  crop  upon  those  terms.  Let  me  briefly  summarize 
my  ideas  as  regards  the  culture  of  Potatoes  for  the  future. 
1.  Prepare  the  seed  ;  2.  Plant  upon  well-prepared  ground  ; 
and  3,  Cut  off  the  haulm  on  the  approach  of  the  disease  ;  or, 
better  still,  as  soon  as  a  fair  crop  is  seen  to  be  formed.  By 
following  these  rules  a  sound  crop  of  fair- sized  Potatoes  may 
be  ensured.  Those  even  who  might  not  care  to  treat  their 
whole  crop  in  this  way,  might  at  least  operate  upon  a  portion 
of  it  by  way  of  experiment.  John  CornhiLj. 
Byfleef. 

THE  CHINESE  YAM. 
(noscoREA  batatas). 
When  this  Yam  was  brought  prominently  into  notice,  during  the 
great  Potato  failure  acme  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  thought  by  some 
that  a  trustworthy  substitute  for  that  valuable  esculent  had  been 
found.  Varions  difficulties,  however,  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  cha. 
racter,  soon  stood  in  the  way  of  its  extended  culture.  A  root  that 
buries  itself  in  the  ground  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  deep,  however  much  favour 
it  might  find  in  China,  where  labour  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  could 
scarcely  be  considered  suitable  for  this  country.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  specimens  of  it  at  some  horticultural  exhibitions,  but  its  culture, 
nevertheless,  fell  off  almost  before  it  had  received  a  fair  trial,  or 
obtained  credit  for  the  good  qualities  which  it  really  possessed. 
There  are,  however,  still  a  few  gardens  in  which  it  is  grown  and 
appreciated.  It  must  have  a  deep  soil,  and  if  a  sufficient  depth 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  it  should  be  thrown  into  ridgea 
3  ft.  apart,  and  the  sets  planted  on  the  top  1  ft.  asunder.  When 
the  crop  is  taken  up,  the  small  roots  should  be  reserved  for  sets ;  the 
crowns,  and  the  long,  tapering  necks  of  the  large  roots  can  be  pre- 
served in  sand  till  spring,  when  they  can  be  out  into  suitable  pieces, 
with  one  or  two  buds  each,  for  planting.  There  need  be  no  difficulty 
either  as  regards  its  propagation  or  cultivation ;  all  that  is  required 
is  a  deep,  loamy  soil,  and  the  exercise  of  some  care  and  patience 
when  taking  up  the  crop,  as,  unlike  most  of  our  cultivated  roots,  the 
thickest  end  is  at  the  bottom ;  hence  the  necessity  for  opening  a 
good  trench  and  getting  well  under  it.  This  Yam  has  a  slender, 
twining  haulm,  which,  in  good  soil,  will  grow  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high. 
In  order  to  encourage  a  rapid  development  of  the  root,  the  growth 
of  the  top  should  be  assisted  by  having  a  row  of  stakes  (Pea  sticks 
will  do)  placed  amongst  the  plants,  np  which  they  will  climb  and 
take  posession.  When  fully  developed,  the  plants  produce  freely  in 
autumn  long  racemes  or  clusters  of  small  white  flowers,  which  are 
by  no  means  unornamental.  The  best  way  of  cooking  the  roots  is  to 
bake  them  whole.  H. 


EAELT  ASPARAGUS  WITHOUT  ARTIFICIAL  HEAT. 
Light,  movable,  glazed  frames  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  much 
to  forward  such  crops  as  Asparagus  early  in  the  season  without  the 
litter  and  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  fermenting  materials. 
All  that  is  required  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  old  stems  at  once 
from  the  permanent  beds  (if  not  already  done),  give  a  light  sprinkling 
of  salt  and  guano,  loosen  np  the  surface  with  a  fork,  and  place  the 
frames  over  the  beds  at  once.  If  the  latter  run  north  and  south, 
span-roofed  frames  will  be  the  best,  with  the  lights  made  to  hinge  on 
the  ridge  piece  ;  they  can  be  made  any  length  and  width  that  may 
be  desired,  by  any  carpenter,  and  some  hothouse  builders  make  a 
specialty  of  such  protectors.  By  putting  on  the  frames  now,  and 
keeping  the  lights  close,  the  warmth  that  is  still  in  the  ground  will 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  retained  and  husbanded,  and  the  result  will 
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be  good-flavoured  Asparagus,  fit  to  cut  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  it  can  be  obtained  from  exposed  beds.  After  Christmas,  a 
covering  of  mats  on  cold  nights  will  still  further  accelerate  growth. 
If  the  catting  be  not  continued  too  long,  and  the  growth  during 
Bummer  be  encouraged  by  liquid-manure,  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  prematurely  exhausting  the  beds.  A  very  light  crop  of  Radishes 
may  be  sown  the  first  week  in  January,  or  now,  without  doing  much 
harm,  if  thinned  out  well  and  the  whole  drawn  as  soon  as  they  are 
fit  for  use.  When  the  frames  are  removed  from  the  Asparagus  bed 
they  may  be  used  as  ground  Tineries,  or  for  growing  Cucumbers  or 
plants  in  pots,  as  well  as  for  many  other  purposes  ;  in  fact,  there  is 
room  for  a  very  considerable  extension  of  this  kind  of  gardening. 

B.  H. 


FRENCH  BEANS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WINTER. 
We  have  still  a  fair  supply  of  French  Beans  out-of-doors,  but  they 
cannot  last  much  later  than  November  1.  By  that  time,  those  which 
were  planted  in  a  low  pit  about  the  middle  of  August  will  be  ready 
for  use.  These  are  followed  by  a  later-sown  batch  in  the  same  pit, 
and  after  they  are  done,  those  sown  in  pots  come  in.  The  earliest  in 
pots  are  just  about  6.in.  high,  and  will  be  fit  for  use  by  the  first  or 
second  week  in  December.  Another  sowing  will  be  made  at  once,  to 
succeed  these,  and  to  come  in  at  Christmas,  and  after  that,  sowings 
will  be  made  every  three  weeks  until  the  middle  of  March,  which  will 
give  a  constant  supply  of  Beans  until  after  Easter.  French  Beans 
are  not  diflioult  to  force.  For  some  time  I  have  always  sown  the 
seed  in  4-in.  pots,  and  when  the  young  plants  were  about  6  in.  high, 
shifted  them  into  8-in.  ones.  With  six  or  eight  in  a  small  pot,  I 
found  that  they  became  very  much  crowded  before  they  were  many 
inches  high,  and  that  the  pots  became  so  fall  of  roots  that  they  required 
water  nearly  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  if  they  chanced  to  become  the 
least  dry  it  checked  their  growth  very  much  ;  but  now  I  never  start 
them  in  small  pots,  but  sow  the  seed  at  once  in  the  pots  in  which  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  Several  dozen  of  8-in.  pots  are  cleaned,  and 
about  1  in.  deep  of  crocks  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  ;  the  soil, 
which  consists  of  one-half  loam  and  the  other  half  leaf  soil,  is  then 
placed  over  these  to  the  depth  of  3  in.,  and  made  very  firra.  Seven 
or  eight  Beans  are  laid  on  this,  and  covered  over  with  2  in.  of  the  Soil  ; 
this  is  also  made  firm,  in  order  to  pi'event  its  becoming  quickly  dry. 
The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a  house,  where  the  heat  is  about  50'  at 
night  and  70'  during  the  daytime.  No  water  is  given  until  the  green 
leaves  appear,  then  they  are  never  allowed  to  become  dry.  Jast 
before  they  come  into  flower  they  are  top-dressed  with  a  rich  mixture, 
and  at  the  same  time  twigs  are  put  into  each  pot  to  support  them 
when  the  Beans  become  heavy.  Liquid  manure  is  never  given  until 
the  pods  are  visible.  As  one  batch  is  exhausted  another  takes  its 
place.  Osborn's  Forcing  is  the  only  one  we  use  for  forcing;  it  is  a 
oompact-growing  kind,  and  each  pot  will  produce  from  six  to  eight 
dozen  pods.  Canadian  Wooder,  although  excellent  out-of-doors, 
grows  too  tall  to  cultivate  under  glass.  Cambrian. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Pine  Tomatoes- — We  have  recently  weighed  a  sample  of  Tomatoes  grown 
by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley  Gardens,  eomo  of  which 
weighed  twelve  and  a-half  ounces  each.  As  may  be  imagined,  these  formed  a 
striking  contrast  with  such  fruit  as  are  obtainable  in  the  market  at  this  season. 
If  anything  Uke  such  produce  were  obtainable  for  general  use,  taste  for  this 
vegetable  would  grow  oven  more  lapidly  than  at  present. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower.— Although  when  grown  with  all  other  sorts 
of  Cauliflowers  at  Chiswick,  this  variety  was  classed  as  similar  to  the  Early 
Dwarf  Erfurt,  the  earliest  of  all  kinds,  yet  it  enjoys  a  better  reputation  as  the 
Early  Snowball,  and  truly  the  milk-white  character  of  its  heads  renders  it 
thus  fitly  named.  Originally  obtained  by  us  from  Denmark,  it  has  remarkably 
well  maintained  its  character  for  earliness,  dwarfness,  and  purity  of  colour. 
From  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  June,  I  am  now  cutting  heads  of  the 
finest  quality  ;  compai-ison  with  any  kind  almost  fails  to  describe  the  delicate 
tenderness  of  the  heads,  which  are  of  medium  size,  and  very  firm.  It  is  a 
first-class  kind.  — A.  D. 

Disease— proof  Potatoes. — The  sorts  that  have  fared  the  best  daring  the 
seasen  as  regards  disease,  and  that  come  nearest  to  the  idea  of  "  disease-proof,*, 
are  the  following : — Ruby,  Climax,  Model,  Alexandi*ia  Kidney,  Salmon  Kidney 
Scotch  Blue,  Schoolmaster,  Snowflake,  King  of  Potatoes,  Taylor's  No.  1,  King 
of  the  Kidneys  (Covent  Garden  Perfection),  Sediila,  McKinlay's  Pride,  Rad- 
stock  Beauty,  Early  King,  Megnum  Bonum.  In  order  to  separate  the  goats 
from  the  sheep  I  made  a  note  of  the  sorts  that  suffered  the  most  from  disease  on 
my  ground  in  the  past  season.  They  were  Emperor,  Blancbard,  Ashtop  Fluke. 
Porter's  Excelsior, Purple  King,*Criirison  Walnut  Leaf,*  Breadfruit,Early  Kose» 
Garibaldi,  Lye's  Favourite,  Grampian,  Brownell's  Superior,*  Pui'ple  Ashleaf, 
Early  Don.  Those  marked  thu3*iwere  the  worst.— P.  McKinlat,  in  "Gardener's 
Magazine." 


MY  TOWN  GARDEN. 
As  all  agree  in  having  flowers,  but  differ  most  widely  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  their  culture  ought  to  be  carried,  I 
propose  to  limit  my  observations,  as  regards  what  I  have  to 
say  respecting  my  little  garden,  to  hardy  border  plants, 
believing  that  my  remarks  may  be  of  use  to  many  who  are  in 
possession  of  but  a  limited  extent  of  ground,  or  who  can 
afford  from  their  professional  pursuits  but  a  limited  portion  of 
time  for  the  practice  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
healthy  employment  and  most  delightful  recreation  in  which 
any  one  can  be  engaged.  To  none,  however,  save  the  idle,  the 
curious  in  botany,  or  the  apprenticed  who  must  know  their 
calling,  can  the  enormous  lists  of  plants  and  flowers — grassy 
and  fibrous,  bulbous  and  tiiberous,  annual,  biennial,  and  per- 
ennial, hardy,  semi-hardy,  and  tender,  indigenous  and  exotic — 
without,  in  most  oases,  a  word  on  culture — be  otherwise  than 
confusing.  To  reduce  this  apparent  chaos  into  something 
like  reasonable  bounds,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  many 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns,  I  shall  only  name  and 
describe  those  hardy  plants  to  which  I  have  myself  taken  a 
liking,  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  easy  culture,  out  of  all 
I  have  tried  during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  As 
my  garden  was  planned  and  laid  out  in  1843,  and  approved  by 
good  horticulturists,  it  way  be  useful  to  some  if  I  describe  its 
form  before  going  into  the  details  of  the  flowers  that  are 
planted  in  it.  The  house  itself  is  a  detached  villa  containing 
ten  rooms,  with  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room  opening 
into  the  garden  through  a  small  conservatory ;  the  aspect 
being  south-west.  The  garden  is  entered  at  the  middle  by 
going  down  two  stone  steps,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  is 
a  light  iron  railing,  along  the  edge  of  a  pavemented  portion 
extending  to  the  walls  on  both  sides.  The  piece  of  ground  set 
apart  as  the  flower  garden  is  36  ft.  wide  by  130  ft.  in  length. 
This  is  entered  by  a  straight  concrete  walk  6  ft.  wide,  which, 
at  the  distance  of  22  ft.,  comes  to  a  fountain  or  small  fish  pond, 
9  ft.  in  diameter,  in  which  the  Nymphasa  alba,  or  White  Water 
Lily,  has  bloomed  luxuriantly  for  nearly  thirty  years.  I  had 
other  aquatics,  but  the  White  Lily  bloomed  so  beautifully,  and 
for  so  long  a  time  every  season,  that  I  allowed  it  to  appropriate 
the  whole  of  the  water  to  itself.  The  centre  walk  here  opens 
out  into  two  parts,  4  ft.  wide,  and  passes  round  the  pond, 
meeting  again  at  the  other  side ;  passing  on  straight,  with  the 
(i-ft.  width,  for  24  ft.  further,  it  comes  to  a  small  rockwork 
or  nidus,  about  3  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  in  diameter,  on  which  grow 
some  fifty  or  sixty  Alpine  plants.  I  sholud  here  state  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  walk,  along  the  railings  and 
the  boundary  walls,  until  we  pass  the  pond,  there  is  a  4-ft. 
border,  and  between  the  borders  and  the  walk,  on  each  side, 
there  are  plots  of  Grass  11  ft.  wide  and  upwards  of  30  ft.  in 
length.  After  passing  the  pond,  on  each  side  of  the  walk, 
there  are  two  very  fine  Araucarias  23  ft.  high.  At  the  rock- 
work,  the  6-ft.  walk  again  divides  into  two,  6  ft.  wide,  going 
round,  and  then  straight  on,  with  the  6  ft.  width,  for  24  ft. 
more,  when  it  reaches  a  round  bed,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a 
sun-dial  in  the  centre.  On  both  sides  of  the  walk  from  the 
pond,  round  the  rookwork,  and  on  to  the  sun-dial,  there  is  a 
limited  but  choice  collection  of  dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
on  Manetti  stocks  ;  and,  behind  them,  clumps  of  Lilies  are 
planted  alternately,  that  is,  quincunx  fashion,  a  clump  of  Lilies 
being  planted  behind  each  of  the  spaces  left  between  the 
Roses.  Behind  the  Lilies  there  is  a  good  collection  of  ever- 
greens, forming  a  shrubbery,  the  tallest  being  placed  next 
the  wall.  The  planting  of  the  sun-dial  bed  has  been  done  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  given  in  "  Hardy  Flowers  " 
(page  12).  Round  the  dial  pillar  is  planted  a  circle  of  Tritoma 
grandis  ;  around  that  a  ring  of  the  white  Anemone  Honorine 
Jobert,  and  Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  mixed  plant  for  plant ;  and 
outside  of  that  again  is  a  circle  of  the  herbaceous  Sedum 
spectabile  (sold  and  known  as  S.  Fabaria)  The  walk  having 
rounded  the  dial-bed  goes  on  27  ft.  further,  when  it  reaches  a 
summer-house,  on  both  sides  of  which  there  are  raised  mounds, 
containing  a  good  collection  of  hardy  Ferns,  shaded  by  four  Lime 
trees,  which  I  keep  within  bounds  by  careful  pruning.  Next 
the  walls,  between  the  shrubberies  and  the  Ferns,  there  is 
another  4  ft.  border,  and  between  them  and  the  walk  in  the 
centre,  are  two  more  plots  of  Grass  11  ft.  wide,  and  about  35  ft. 
in  length.     Let  us  now  advert  to  the  borders  I  have  mentioned, 
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which,  in  their  turnings  and  windings,  extend  a  length  of 
upwards  of  300  ft.,  and  includes  hundreds  of  hardy  plants, 
which  I  shall  now  more  particularly  describe  : 

Xiarkspurs. — These  constitnte  an  invaluable  class,  varying  in 
height  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.,  with  oolonra  composed  of  every  shade  of 
blue,  from  azure  to  deep  indigo,  and  almost  black.  At  present  we 
have  in  our  garden  Delphinium  Wheeleri,  bright  Prussian  blue,  with 
a  blaok  eye ;  Prince  of  Wales,  azure  blue,  with  white  centre,  very 
effective  ;  Hendersoni,  pale  clear  blue,  with  a  white  eye ;  Nahamah, 
violet  blue,  very  large  flower ;  Beauty  of  Peronne,  peach,  shaded 
with  blue ;  Triomphe  de  Pontoise,  pale  blue  ;  Barlowi,  deep  blue ; 
Bicolorgrandiflornm,  brilliant  blue,  with  a  white  eye;  Belle  Alliance, 
porcelain  blue ;  Madame  Jacotot,  very  fine,  clear  pale  sky  blue ; 
Beauty,  bright  gentian  bine,  with  a  white  eye ;  Herman  Stenger, 
white  eye,  inner  petals  violet  and  pink,  corolla  bright  blue ;  For. 
mosuru,  brilliant  Prussian  blue,  tinged  with  purple,  eye  white  ; 
Belladonna,  sky  blue,  with  a  white  eye.  Madame  Rongier,  brilliant 
blue,  with  white  centre ;  Alopecurioides,  deep  blue,  and  one  of  the 
finest.  As  regards  their  culture,  very  little  need  be  said,  as  they  are 
a  very  accommodating  class  of  plants.  They  will  succeed  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil, but  they  are  improved  by  being  liberally  manured, 
giving  them  plenty  of  water  during  all  stages  of  their  growth.  They 
are  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  late  in  autumn  or  early 
in  spring  ;  and  if  lifted  and  transplanted  every  two  or  three  years 
they  will  grow  more  vigorously  and  keep  longer  in  a  healthy  state 
than  they  otherwise  would  do.  Their  style  of  growth  is  bold  and 
striking,  and  if  a  little  care  be  taken  to  move  the  flower-stems  as 
soon  as  they  have  bloomed,  they  may  be  kept  in  flower  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Phloxes  (Deoussata,  or  late.flowering  section). — These  form 
another  equally  valuable  class,  concerning  the  merits  of  which  too 
much  cannot  be  said.  We  have  some  in  our  garden  now  in  full 
bloom.  They  form  magnificent  pyramidal  bughes,  from  18  in.  to  3  ft. 
in  height,  the  colours  varying  from  pure  white  to  all  shades  of 
crimson,  red,  and  purple.  Their  culture  does  not  differ  from  that 
recommended  for  Larkspurs.  Oar  favourites  at  present  are  : — Venus, 
silvery  white,  with  bright  purple  eye ;  Liervalli,  dark  rose,  striped 
with  white ;  Countess  of  Breadalbane  (now  in  bloom) ,  brilliant  crimson 
lake ;  Flora  McMab,  a  delicate  rose-pink,  with  a  brilliant  magenta 
eye ;  Madame  Delamere,  salmon. crimson ;  Doctor  La  Croix,  bright 
crimson,  with  a  deep  coloured  centre  ;  Jules  Roussel,  French  white, 
with  a  purple  eye;  Edmond  About,  rosy  self;  Madame  Nouvelet, 
rosy  lake,  with  a  peep  crimson  eye ;  Lothair,  scarlet  lake,  shaded 
with  purplish,  violet;  Amab'Iis,  rosy-salmon,  with  a  purple  eye;  La 
Candeur,  pure  white,  with  a  large  cerise  eye  ;  Madame  Verschaffelt 
(now  in  bloom),  bright  salmon;  Madame  Fontaine,  salmon-pink; 
Mrs.  Grundy,  puce  and  white,  with  a  fine  eye  ;  Proment,  white,  with  a 
purple  centre,  shaded  with  deep  blue  on  the  edge ;  Queen  of  Whites, 
pure  white,  very  fine  truss  ;  Anais  Forel,  white,  suffused  with  purple  ; 
Geant  des  Batailles,  salmon-orange ;  Monsieur  Guldenstuck,  rose; 
violet,  with  purple  scarlet  centre  ;  Madame  Grouse,  brilliant  self,  as 
large  as  a  florin ;  Captain  Speke,  light  pink  ;  Mrs.  Laing,  delicate 
rosy-lilac,  profuse  bloomer;  Le  Lion,  crimson-lake,  with  a  large, 
brilliant  crimson  eye,  and  corolla  tipped  with  same  colour ;  Souvenir, 
de  Mens.  Berryer,  crimson  with,  a  purple  centre ;  Edith,  white,  with 
a  crimson  eye ;  Madame  Domage,  white,  with  large  carmine  blotch 
in  centre ;  Brilliant,  rich  vermilion,  with  a  carmine  eye ;  Gladstone, 
rosy  lake,  truss  very  large  and  attractive. 

Pyrethrums  (Double-flowered). — These  constitute  a  very  showy 
and  distinct  class  of  herbaceous  plants,  well  deserving  of  culture  in 
every  garden.  They  are  neat  and  compact  in  habit,  and  produce 
their  large  and  beautifully  .formed  Aster  and  Chrysanthemum-like 
flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  brilliant  crimson,  in 
profusion  from  early  in  May  to  late  in  October.  They  are  thoroughly 
hardy,  and  are  unsurpassed  for  mixing  in  the  shrubbery,  or  for  the 
middle  or  background  of  borders.  Their  cultivation  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  last  two  classes,  but  in  dry 
weather  they  require  a  more  than  ordinary  supply  of  water.  Under 
a  burning  sun  they  flag  very  much,  but  a  quart  of  water  poured  over 
the  roots  will  make  them  spring  up  again  almost  instantaneously. 
The  varieties  which  we  have  at  present  are  the  following,  viz.,  Boule 
de  Neige,  white,  slightly  tinted  with  rose  ;  Carnenm  plenum,  blush 
white  ;  floribundum  plenum,  rosy-pink ;  Galathee,  light  rose ;  Gloire 
de  Stalle,  rich  glowing  purple-carmine ;  Hermann  Stenger,  rosy-lilac ; 
imbrioatum  plenum,  rich  purplish-carmine,  tipped  with  white ; 
Modele,  bright  rosy-crimson ;  multifiomm,  rosy-crimson,  with  an 
orange  centre  ;  Nemesis,  lilac-carmine  ;  niveum  plenum,  pure  white; 
Prince  Teck,  brilliant  crimson,  with  an  orange  centre ;  Progress,  rich 
crimson,  with  an  orange-brown  centre  ;  Rev.  J.  Dix,  rosy-carmine  ; 
Eoseum  album,  rosy -purple,  with  a  white  centre ;  Roseum  perfectum, 
outer  petals    pale  red,  centre    delicate  rose,  spotted  with  white ; 


R  ubrum  plenum,  outer  petals  rosy-purple,  centre  deep  rose ;  Self  aterre 
sulphur,  with  golden-yellow  centre  ;  Titiens,  delicate  rosy.piuk,  with 
orange.yellow  Anemone-formed  centre. 

These  three  classes  of  plants,  with  their  varieties,  would  of 
themselves  be  enough  to  fill  a  good-sized  suburban  garden 
with  a  blaze  of  beauty  during  a  great  part  of  the  year ;  but 
we  have  others  to  which  I  shall  allude  on  another  occasion. 

L.  E.  X. 


NOTES    FROM    KEW. 
In  the  Orchid  House  there  are  several  good  plants  in  flower.     First 
on  our  list,  if  rarity  can  entitlejit  to  that  position,  is  lone  palearea 
of  Lindley,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas.     This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  seen  lone  represented  in  any  collection  of  living  Orchids,  and  a 
long  search  for  it  through  many  catalogues,  English  and  foreign,  has 
been  unsuccessful.     The   genus   numbers   seven   species,  all  tufted 
epiphytes  with  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  a  single  coriaceous  leaf,  and  a 
radical  scape  ending  in  a  spike  of  white,  violet,  or  purplish  flowers. 
The  species  above-mentioned  has  long  membranous   sepals  slightly 
veined  with  purple,   very  small  lateral  petals,  and  a  large  dagger- 
shaped  purple  lip,  terminating  in  a   tongue-like,   thickened  point. 
The  very  pretty  little  Saocolabium  Calceolare  is  worth  notice  ;  it  was 
introduced  to  Chatsworth  from  the  East  Indies  in  1837  by  Gibson, 
the  botanical  collector  of  the  then  Duke  of  Devonshire.     It  grows  on 
the  Rhooaea  Hills,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  seems  to  shrink  from  much  light.     The  small,  compact  growth, 
and  neat  spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  recommend  it  to  those  who  do  not 
always   look  for  size   and  glare  among  their   floral  pets.     Pleura- 
thallis  Grobyi  is  a  perfect  little  gem  in  its  own  way ;  it  was  imported 
to  this  country  from  Demerara  by  Mr.   Bateman,  and  is   one   of  a 
section  in  which  the  creeping   rhizome   is   very  nearly  suppressed, 
consequently  the  tiny  leaves  are  produced  in  a  dense  tuft.     The  Kew 
plant  is  grown  on  a  small  block  suspended  from  the   rafter;  the 
leaves  are  perhaps  from  1  in.  to  If  in.  in  length,  and  the  flower, 
scapes   hardly  3   in.      The   little   flowers   are   yellow,  dashed  with 
reddish-brown.      Lookhartia  elegans,   from   Trinidad,   has    a    most 
peculiar  style  of  growth.     The  flat  stems  are  clothed  with  numerous 
closely.placed  distichous,  eqnitant,   very  obtuse  leaves,  and   appear 
totally  unlike  those  of  any  other  Orchid  we  can  at  present  remember. 
The   individual  flowers  are  small,  but  the   much.branched,   graceful 
inflorescence,  and  the  number  of  the  yellowish-white  flowers,  make 
up   somewhat  for   deficiencies    in    other   respects.      Oncidium   tri. 
quetrum,  introduced  by  Rear.Admiral  Bligh  from  Jamaica  in  1793, 
is  a   very   pretty  and    easily-grown    species ;     it    has    no    bulb ; 
the     laterally-compressed     triquetrous      leaves     rise     immediately 
from    the     root,   are   few  in   number,  distichous,  and  4  in.  to  6   in. 
long ;    the  petals    are    white,  tinged    with    pale    green,    variously 
spotted    with     purple.       Among    the     LEelias,      the     prettiest    is 
L.     Perrini,     an     easily.cultivated     species     from     Brazil.      There 
are    several    specimens    in    flower,    somewhat    varying    in    merit. 
When  growing,  a  high,  moist  temperature  must  be  maintained,  and 
a  liberal  supply  of  water  given  at  the  root.     When   at  rest,   this 
species  must  be  kept  dry  in  a  temperature  of  about  45°.    Cattleya 
maxima  is  represented  by  several  plants  of  various  worth.     One  is  of 
a  flesh  colour,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  its  neighbour,ia  fine  pink 
flower,  with  a  coarse  network  of   beautiful  crimson  veins.      As  a 
species,  this  comes  very  near  C.  Moasi»  annd  C.  labiata,  but  differs 
from  them  in  its  long,  channelled  paeudo-bulbs  and  its  very  convex, 
wavy  petals.     It  is  very  impatient  of  water  on   its  leaves,  but   wants 
a  good  supply  at  the  root  during  summer.     Ccelogyne  fimbriata  has  a 
three-lobed  crested  and  ciliated  lip,  but  the  rather  dingy  yellow  and 
brown  flowers  do  not  take  the  fancy  of  moat  Orchid  growers.     It  was 
introduced   into   this   country   from   China.     Restrepia   antennifera 
is  a   beautiful   species    of    a   most   singular   genus.     It    is   a   New 
Grenadan   eniphyte,   and  was  first  discovered   by  Humboldt.     The 
stems  are  tutted,  simple,  2  in.  to  4  in.  high,  clothed  with  loosely, 
imbricating  sheaths,  which  are  whitish,  spotted  with  red.     The  ovate 
leaves  are  shortly  stalked,  about  3  in.  long ;  the  scapes  are  longer 
than  the  leaves,  very  slender,  and  one-flowered.    The  dorsal  sepal  is  IJ 
in.  in  length,  and  tapers  into  a  filiform  tail  with  a  purple,  club-shaped 
end ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  united  into  a  serrulate  blade  as  long  as 
the  upper  sepal,  and  towards  the  base  have  a  subulate  appendage 
on  each  margin.      The  whole  groundwork  is  yellow,  thickly  dotted 
with  close-set  rows  of  large  red  spots.     Dendrobium  Johannis,  dis. 
covered  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  on  the  coasts  of  North  Australia,  has 
peculiar  twisted   flowers,  which   exhale   a  very   agreeable  odour  of 
honey  ;    the    colours   are   brown  and  yellow,  streaked  with  orange, 
several  Oncidiums    are  in    good   condition,    among   them  being  0. 
Rogersi  and  0.  verrncosum.     There   are  also   Epidendrum  purnm, 
Burlingtonia  decora,   Gongora  odoratissima,   and  several  Cypripe. 
diums.  Cr- 
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The  Pitmaaton  Pear. — Very  fine  speoimena  of  this  may  now 
be  seen  ia  Messrs.  Webber's  window  in  Covent  Garden.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  we  published  a  figure  of  this  remarkable  frait  at 
p.  28t,  Vol.  XI.  It  is  the  best  English  Pear  raised  for  many  years — 
probably  the  best  ever  raised  with  us.  It  is,  we  observe,  offered  for 
sale  nnder  different  names. 

Dracaena  fragfrans. — A  fine  specimen  of  this  is  now  in  flower 
in  Mr.  Wills'  nursery,  at  Brompton  ;  the  flowers  are  remarkable  for 
their  fragrance,  but  we  think  the  plant  more  valuable  for  its  stately 
port.  A  well-grown  specimen  like  this  ia  one  of  the  noblest  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants. 

A  Pretty  Effect  in  our  Orchid-houses. — One  of  the  best 
effects  in  the  Orchid-houses  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  results  from  a  mixture 
of  profusely. flowered  plants  of  the  golden  Oncidinm  varicosnm,  0. 
llogersi,  and  the  winter.fiowering  Calanthe  Veitchi  and  vestita. 
Several  gracefully-drooping  spikesof  the  chocolate-coloured  Oncidinm 
crispum,  and  other  brightly-coloured  flowers  of  Orchids  on  blocks, 
are  also  in  beautiful  condition. 

Bouvardias  in  Autumn. — The  charming  white  and  scarlet 
sweet-scented  flowers  of  B.  jasminiflora  and  B.  Hogarthi  now  form  a 
striking  feature  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton.  Several  large 
houses  are  entirely  devoted  to  them,  in  which  hundreds  of  plants  are 
now  in  bloom.  Contrasted  with  a  rich  profusion  of  bright  green 
foliage,  their  clusters  of  flowers  present  a  sight  seldom  to  be 
met  with. 

A  Violet-scented  Winter-blooming  Orchid  (Onoidinm 
tigrinum).- — This  fine,  large,  and  free-blooming  species  ia  worth 
growing  for  its  Violet  scent  alone.  It  is  now  in  abundant  bloom  in 
Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  both  in  pots  and  on  blocks.  It  is  a  cool  house  kind, 
a  native  of  Me.tico.  The  flowering  shoots  grow  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
lonsr,  and  the  house  in  which  it  grows  is  scented  like  the  vicinity  of 
a  A'i)let-bed. 

AUamanda  Hendersoni. — I  have  a  plant  of  this  here  now 
beantifully  in  bloom.  It  ia  growing  in  a  12  in.  pot,  and  covers  the 
upper  part  of  a  span-roofed  house,  18  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  wide.  It 
began  to  flower  late  in  April,  and  has  now  over  100  blooms  expanded 
upon  it.  It  is  four  years  old,  and  promiaes  to  continue  flowering 
until  the  Poiusettias  come  in. — A.  Offer,  Felcourt,  Easi  Chrinstead. 

Orchids  at  Drumlanrig. — There  are,  in  the  Bast  Indian 
Orchid-house  at  Drumlanrig,  a  plant  of  Cypripediam  Roezli,  which 
has  borne,  on  six  flower-stems,  fifty-eight  blooms,  and  a  plant  of  C. 
Sedeni  which,  on  three  branched  flower-stems,  has  produced  seventy, 
five  blooms.  These  plants  are  in  glazed  pots,  and,  as  the  flower-stems 
are  not  yet  exhausted,  they  will  produce  c  good  many  more  blooms. 
In  the  cool  Orchid-house  there  are  about  thirty  spikes  of  Odonto- 
glosaum  Alexandres  in  bloom  and  coming  into  that  condition. 

Chrysanthemums  are  fast  coming  into  flower  in  the  London 
nuraeriea,  and  there  ia  a  pretty  good  show  of  them  already  to  be 
seen  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  Tree  Carnations  are  also  beginning  to 
flower.  Bouvardias,  Cyclamens,  and  Epiphylluma  are  likewise  now 
opening  in  great  beauty.  A  few  years  ago  November  saw  almost  the 
ecd  of  the  greenhouse  flowers  of  the  year  ;  now  it  ia  the  beginning 
of  a  beautiful  season  in  well-furnished  greenhouses. 

Finely-flowered  Oncidiura  Rogersi. — A  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  this  beautiful  autumu-flovvering  Oncidinm  is  now  in 
bloom  in  Dr.  Ainsworth's  collection  at  Manchester.  It  is  growing  on 
a  block,  and  two  spikes  are  produced  from  the  one  growth,  one  with 
165  expanded  flowers,  and  the  other  with  4-4.  The  lip  is  unusually 
fine,  being  1-^  in.  across.  This  Onoidium  needs  no  recommending  ; 
being  both  a  free  grower  and  bloomer,  it  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion.—W.  C.  Jr. 

Locked  Gates  at  Kew. — During  a  recent  meeting  held  in 
reference  to  this  subject  at  Richmond,  the  chairman  read  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  had  received  from  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Worka: — "  Catmose,  Oakham,  Oct.  21,  1877. — My  Dear  Peek,— 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  and  the  local  papers  you  were 
good  enough  to  forward,  giving  an  account  of  the  meetings  which  were 
held  at  Kew  with  reference  to  the  question  of  opening  the  Gardens 
at  an  earlier  hour.  You  may  be  sure  it  will  always  be  my  anxioua 
deaire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond  when  it  ia 
possible,  and  when  I  can  do  so  without  detriment  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  opening  of  Kew  Gardens  at  an  earlier  hour  would 
enormously  increase  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  and  materially 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  men  employed;  but  the  matter,  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  shall  be  carefully  considered.  I  think,  perhaps, 
that  on  the  Bank  holidays  some  changes  might  be  made,  so  that  the 
public  might  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  gardens  for  a  longer  time 
than  at  present;  but,  of  course,  lean  at  this  moment  give  you  no 
definite  promise. — Believe   me,   yours  very  truly,  Gerard   Noel.' 


How  the  opening  of  the  gates  at  an  earlier  hour  would  "  enormously 
increase  "  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  garden,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  !  In  a  garden  where  over  £50,000  are  spent 
on  one  hothouse,  there  are  considerations  aa  to  the  means  required 
for  opening  the  gates  at  reasonable  hours.  We  repeat  that  many 
persons  are  prevented  from  using  the  Garden,  especially  in  winter, 
when  the  darkness  falls  a  few  houra  after  the  gates  are  open.  To 
establish  a  national  garden  at  a  cost  of  over  £22,000  a  year,  and 
then  shut  the  gates  on  all  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  collection 
during  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  is  sorely  most  unwise.  The  Gardens 
should  be  opened  at  the  latest  at  9  o'clock.  The  houses  no  one 
wishes  to  interfere  with,  aa  the  passages  are  not  free  owing  to  the 
necessary  work. 

Dendrobium  album. — This  beautiful  white  Dendrobium  is 
now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  collection  at  Chelsea.  It  haa  a  rich  and 
somewhat  peculiar  scent.  There  is  also  a  fine  variety  of  Lselia 
pra3gtans  in  the  same  house. 

An  Ornamental-leaved  Pear  Tree. — The  autumnal  tints  of 
the  Doyenne  Boussoch  Pear  are  now  rivalling  those  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper,  and  the  excellence  of  this  variety  aa  regarda  size,  flavour, 
and  productiveness  enhances  its  value  as  an  ornamental  tree.  My 
only  specimen  grows  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  is  trained  to  a  wall 
with  a  western  aspect. — B.  S. 

Vriesia  brachystachya. — This  is  a  very  bright-flowering 
little  plant  allied  to  the  Bilbergias.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  flowers 
more  freely  than  most  of  the  older  plants  of  the  same  family  in 
caltivation.  The  inflorescence  is  bright  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  the 
habit  dwarf  and  neat.  It  is  now  in  bloom  in  warm  houses  in  some 
of  the  principal  nurseries. 

A  beautiful  Winter-flowering  White  Orchid. — A  fine 
variety  of  Pilumna  fragrans  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea.  It  is  a  white  Orchid  of  remarkable  beauty  and  peculiarly 
grateful  odour,  especially  in  the  morning.  Lovers  of  white  flowers 
cannot  dispenso  with  it. 

Sternbergia  lutea. — It  ia  aurprising  that  this  lovely  autumn 
flower  has  not  long  ago  become  a  frequent  ornament  of  our  gardens, 
instead  of  being  confined  almost  to  collections,  nurseries,  and 
botanic  gardens,  as  at  present.  Its  numerous  rich  green  and  graceful 
leaves  of  themselves  recommend  it.  They  grow  about  1  ft.  high,  the 
beautiful  clear  yellow  flowers  growing  about  half  that  height,  so 
that  when  the  tufts  are  strong  many  of  the  flowers  are  halt  con- 
cealed among  the  leaves. 

Salvia  Bruanti. — This  new  kind  reminds  one  of  Salvia  splen- 
dena  as  regards  habit,  but  it  has  even  more  vividly-coloured  flowera. 
With  it  ia  a  curious  species,  unnamed,  with  the  inflorescence  varie- 
gated white  and  red. 

Dendrobium  bigibbum  superbum. — This  pretty  Orchid  in 
colour,  and  somewhat  in  shape,  reminding  one  of  a  rich,  lilac-coloured 
Primrose,  is  now  blossoming  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  where  a 
goodly  number  of  plants  of  it  have  been  received  from  Torres 
Straits. 

Sonerila  Hendersoni. — This,  though  generally  grown  for  the 
sake  of  its  foliage,  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  of  winter-flowering 
planta,  its  delicate  mauve-coloured  bloaaoms  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  prettily. marbled  leaves.  It  likes  a  warm,  moist 
temperature. 

Todea  barbara. — A  remarkable  example  of  thia  Todea,  which 
has  been  recently  imported  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  is  to  be  seen  in 
fine  health  in  his  large  conservatory  at  Holloway.  Its  trunk  ia  about 
5  ft.  high,  is  triangular  in  form,  and  measures  from  9  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  circumference  at  the  top.  It  has  seventeen  crowns,  which  are 
furnished  with  healthy  green  fronda  measuring  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
in  length.  The  plant  forma  a  atriking  feature  in  the  conservatory, 
and  would  form  a  noble  object  in  a  rockery  or  some  similar  position. 

Orchids  in  Flower. — Among  those  now  in  flower  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  are  Vanda  ccerulea,  Cattleya  marginataand  others,  Oncidinm 
ornithorhynehum,  Masdevalliaa,  Calanthea  (including  a  remarkable 
and  beautiful  new  hybrid  not  yet  named),  Pleionea,  Colax  jugosua, 
Pilumna  fragrans,  Cypripediums  in  great  variety,  Odontogloaauma  in 
variety,  Dendrobium  bigibbum,  Burlingtonia  fragrans,  Oncidinm 
criapnm,  and  others. — N.  S. 

Primula  oapitata. — Seedling  planta  of  thia  East  Indian  species, 
the  produce  of  seed  sent  to  Chiswick  by  Mr.  Elwes,  are  now 
flowering  there  for  the  first  time.  It  is,  in  its  preaent  youthful  atage, 
a  moat  charming  Primrose,  with  foliage  reaembling  that  of  P.  fari- 
nosa,  and  acapea  of  flowera  reaembling  those  of  P.  denticnlaa.  The 
blossoms,  are,  however,  of  a  deep  lavender  blue,  much  darker  than 
those  of  P.  denticulata,  and  their  being  produced  at  this  time  of  the 
year  renders  them  doubly  attractive.  It  will  be  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  nest  Tuesday. — A.  D. 
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FLOWERS  ON  WALLS. 
There  is  a  way  of  growing  flowers  on  walls  in  various 
countries  which  deserves  naore  attention  than  it  has  received 
with  us.  It  consists  of  leaving  the  upper  portion  of  a  terrace 
or  other  wall  hollow,  and  using  this  for  flowers.  The  crest  of 
the  wall  is,  in  fact,  a  narrow  flower  border;  but  though 
narrow,  with  a  space  for  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  soil  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
through,  thus  giving  ample  root-room  for  the  production  of  a 
vigorous  and  graceful  vegetation.  The  architect  or  builder 
can  easily  arrange  for  such  wall-vases.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  effects  obtained  in  the  slender  wall  of 
a  small  garden  pavilion.  We  have  often  seen  very  charming 
effects  produced  in  this  way  on  the  Continent,  even  in  poor 


Flowers  on  Walla. 


houses  where  little  evidence  of  other  beauty  was  to  be  seen. 
By  adopting  the  principle  of  variety  instead  of  repetition  in 
such  cases,  a  beautiful  garden  of  flowers  might  be  grown  on 
the  crest  of  many  a  barren  wall  near,  or  part  of,  a  town  house. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AT  EDINBURGH. 
Hypeeioum  ascyroides  or  orientalia  is  not  icclnded  in  the  list  of 
St.  John'a-worta  given  in  The  Gakden  (aee  p.  280).  Nevertheless, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  pretty  of  the  group,  forming  here 
a  bush  3  ft.  high,  with  numerous  bright  flowers  1  in.  across.'  It  is 
late  in  coming  into  flower.  The  anthers  turn  from  yellow  to  white 
after  the  second  day,  and  the  blossoms  are  more  like  single  yellow 
Banksian  Roses,  than  those  of  a  St.  John's-wort.  The  foliage  is 
delicate  and  useful  for  catting,  and  when  young,  has  a  bronze  tinge. 
At  present  (Oct.  31)  our  plant  is  covered  with  flowers.  H.  Androaae. 
mum  makes  a  famous  bed.  We  have  a  reserve  one  for  cutting  from 
12  ft.  by  4  ft.  At  all  stages,  H.  Androssemnm  is  of  use  and  is  orna- 
mental ;  yearly  there  is  a  sod  of  seedlings  around  the  bed,  and  these 
make  the  moat  equal  bed  to  begin  with  ;  there  are  the  bronzy  young 
points  in  spring,  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  which  are  intereating, 
even  when  the  yellow  petala  fall,  as  the  young  oapaulea  in  the 
centrea  of  the  starry  calyxea  are  prominent  and  intereating.  Theae 
increase  in  size  and  vary  in  colour  the  whole  summer.  At  present, 
the  bed  is  a  mass  of  bunches  of  capsules  of  all  ages,  varying  from 
green  to  red,  brown,  and  black  (when  ripe)  and  always  glossy. 
There  are  still  flowers  coming  out,  and  the  seed  vessels  remain  on  all 
winter.  Thus,  those  of  1876  and  1877  are  both  represented  now. 
A  note  is  always  made  of  this  bed,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  save 
our  own ;  it  is  equally  good  in  all  weathers,  every  season,  and  is  no 
trouble,  forming  of  itself  a  good  shape.  The  only  other  Hypericums 
that  have  ornamental  capsules,  that  I  am  aware  of,  are  H.  aaperum, 


n.  grandulosa,  and  a  Hypericum  from  Mr.  Ellaoombe,  like  H.  Andro. 
sa^mum,  which  I  saw  at  Kew.  This  last  is  a  native  species ;  and  has, 
however,  the  finest  seed  veaaels. 

Erigeron  alpinus  is  at  present  in  bloom  for  the  second  time, 
in  fact,  a  stray  flower  can  be  got  from  it  all  the  summer.  In*Jaly 
its  clear  lilac  flowers  contrast  well  with  those  of  the  bright  yellow 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  and  the  two  plants  auit  in  height  and  alao  as 
regards  Composite  flowers.  B.  pnrpureus  would  make  a  useful,  neat 
bed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  flower  from  May  until  severe  frost  sets  in, 
and,  like  many  kinds  of  Daisy,  the  old  blossoms  are  nearly  as  good 
as  the  fresh  ones  ;  they  are  of  a  pinkiah.lilao,  and  the  plants  grow  in 
tufts,  the  flower-stalks  being  12.in.  high. 

Lythrum  alatum  is  another  neat,  erect-growing  plant,  which 
requires  no  stakes,  and  takes  up  but  little  room.  The  flowers,  which 
are  but  sparingly  produced,  are  bright  magenta  in  colour ;  they 
begin  to  appear  late  in  summer,  and  continue  in  snocesaion  until  frost 
seta  in.  iStill,  the  foliage  and  habit  are  so  neat,  and  the  red  stalks 
so  pleasing,  that  a  bed  of  it  mixed  with  white  Phlox  Drummondi,  or 
a  white  Campanula  of  the  height  of  C.  carpatica  or  Hosti,  would 
look  well.  This  Lythrum  stood  out  here  last  winter ;  we  got  it  from 
Mr.  Niven,  who  stated  that  it  was  hardy;  certainly  our  soil  and  cli. 
mate  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Hull. 

Polygonum  Brunonis. — This  keeps  its  bright  pink  flower, 
spikes  very  long,  and  when  faded  to  rich  brown  they  are  no  eyesore, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  P.  vacoinifolinm  is  at  present  a  mass  of 
flowers;  a  miniature  of  Brunonis,  but  far  more  attractive;  as  an 
edging,  or  to  hang  down  from  or  over  stones  in  a  rock  garden,  it  is 
admirable.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  it  is  just  now  one  of 
the  principal  plants  that  catch  the  eye  in  the  form  of  fine,  large 
patches. 

Crocus  speoiosus  and  Colchicums.  —  Different  sorts  of 
these  are  flowering  well,  and  we  find  that  when  supported  amongst  fine, 
foliaged  plants,  they  do  not  get  broken  by  wind  and  rain,  as  they 
otherwiae  would  do.  Pyrethrum  Tohiatchewi,  for  instance,  makes 
a  pretty  groundwork,  with  its  very  dark  green,  cut  foliage,  and  white, 
Daisy-like  flowers,  for  the  single  lilac  Colohicum,  and  Saxifraga 
pentaphylla  for  the  white  variety  of  autumnale.  Crocus  specioaua 
doea  well  aaaooiated  with  the  double  Matricaria  Ohamomilla.  In 
planting  thia  Crooua,  one  muat  make  up  one's  mind  never  to  get  rid 
of  it  again  in  the  spot  in  which  it  is  placed.  Trenching  merely 
spreads  it,  and  if  too  weakly  to  flower  one  year,  it  will  appear  in 
beauty  three  or  four  years  afterwards.  We  have  transplanted  our 
original  patch  entirely  three  times,  but  the  result  is  that  we  have 
three  strong  colonies,  in  spite  of  us,  instead  of  one.  Where  planted 
in  a  bed  on  Grass,  I  observe  this  Crocus  running  into  the  turf.  We 
shall  be  careful  not  to  let  the  Grass-cutter  go  near  the  verge  until 
the  Crooua  foliage  fades.  I  fancy  planting  Colchicums  and  these 
naked  Crocuses  among  low-growing  plants  is  the  beat  plan,  as  the 
flowers  are  supported  by  the  foliage  of  the  Saxifrages,  Campanulas, 
and  Pyrethruma,  amongat  which  they  may  be  planted  ;  they  certainly 
look  much  prettier  amongst  green  herbage  than  on  the  bare  aoil ;  nor 
do  I  think  this  plan  going  against  Nature,  as,  although  devoid  of 
their  own  foliage  when  in  flower,  they  naturally  grow  in  Grass  and 
amid  foliage,  and  support  is  thereby  provided.  Inveterate,  aa  regards 
extension,  as  Crocus  epeciosus  is,  I  doubt  our  ever  seeing  it  as  one 
does  Colohicum  autumnale  abroad.  Passing  through  Germany  in 
autumn  is  a  treat,  and  Colohicum  flowers  seem  to  be  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  fodder  or  Hay  that  is  being  scraped  off  the  little 
patches  of  Grass  land. 

Rudbeckia  Newmanni. — This  has  been  a  very  gay  bed — too 
staring,  perhaps,  for  the  taste  of  some,  but  we  like  bright  flowers. 
To  make  up  for  its  autumn  flowering,  blue-branching  Larkspur  is 
planted  alternately  in  the  same  bed  and  pegged  down.  Its  cut 
foliage  lightened  up  that  of  the  Rudbeckia,  and  it  comes  early  into 
flower.  When  both  plants  are  in  bloom  they  look  well,  although  this 
drenching  August  did  not  auit  annuals. 

Achillea  tomentosa. — Thia  is  a  most  useful  plant,  growing,  as 
it  does,  close  and  compact.  It  has  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
never  an  annoyance  even  when  faded,  although  we  regularly  remove 
such  as  are  past  their  beat  in  order  to  enaure  a  constant  succession 
of  flower  for  six  or  aeven  months.  One  must  step  occasionally  on 
the  bordera,  and  we  use  thia  and  similar  plants  set  at  intervals  apart 
as  stepping-stones — a  gentle  kick  in  dry  weather,  or  rain  iu  wet, 
will  put  all  to  rights  again.  A.  aureais  beautiful,  but  not  so  easily 
increased  aa  tomentoaa ;  it  haa  long  bright  foliage,  and  clear  yellow 
flowers ;  it  growa  about  li  ft.  high,  and  is  beyond  the  stepping, 
stone  line.  A.  Millefolium  rosea  is  alao  good,  but  it  ia  rather 
straggling  in  habit  for  choice  borders.  We  grow  many  Achilleas  ; 
no  weather  injures  them,  and  they  are  useful  even  when  faded.  The 
dwarfest  which  we  have  is  A.  tomentosa ;  the  variegated  form  of  the 
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native  A.  Millefolmm,  which  has  a  beantifal  leaf,  is  the  tallest ;  A. 
fflgyptiaca,  is  2^  ft.  A.  Ptarmioafl.-pl.,  a  desirable  variety,  has  double 
flowers,  and  is  pure  white.  A.  Clavennss,  which  has  hoary  foliage, 
and  which  is  a  dwarf  grower,  we  use  as  an  edging  alternately  with 
anotfier  wild  plant  named  Meum  athamanticum.  By  catting  off  the 
flower-shoots  and  a  portion  of  its  leaves  we  secure  the  beautiful 
feathery  foliage  of  this  Umbellifer  daring  the  whole  season.  Natu. 
rally  after  flowering  it  dies  down,  and  the  edging  is  gone.  It  is 
impossible  to  exhaust  the  countless  hardy  plants  that  crowd  on  one's 
memory,  and  possibly  our  borders — none  of  which  can  be  cast  out ; 
all  have  much  interest  and  beauty,  and  the  variety  is  endless — that, 
perhaps,  is  the  greatest  charm  of  Buoh  plants.  F.  J.  Hope. 

Wardie  Lodge. 


PINKS  OLD  AND  NEW. 

About  a  century  ago  there  was  a  Pink  called  Major's  Lady  Stover, 
dale,  a  kind  raised  from  seed  by  a  Mr.  Major,  who  resided  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England,  and  which  that  fine  old  florist,  James 
Maddock,  of  Walworth,  regarded  as  the  first  flower  that  deserved 
to  be  classed  among  such  as  are  now  held  by  florists  in  esteem.  It 
was  the  first  Pink  possessed  of  that  irregular  and  beautiful  orna. 
ment  called  lacing,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  colour  of  the  eye, 
round  the  white  or  broad  part  of  the  petal,  and  which  gives  the 
flower  such  an  elegant  and  attractive  appearance.  About  the 
same  time,  or  soon  after,  a  laced  Pink  named  Duchess  of  Lancaster 
was  raised  in  Kent ;  and  another  highly.esteemed  laced  variety 
was  Green's  Queen.  This  change  in  character,  which  added  so  much 
beauty  to  the  Pink,  gave  the  first  impetus  as  regards  its  better  culti- 
vation. Mr.  Thomas  Davey,  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Pink,  introduced  an  improved  class  of 
flowers,  which  were  distributed  under  the  name  of  rose-leaved  Pinks, 
and  consisted  of  such  varieties  as  Davey's  Queen,  Davey's  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  and  Eclipse,  flowers  which  were  highly  thought  of  at 
the  time,  and  which  were  followed  by  several  other  raisers'  produc- 
tions  of  equal  merit,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  flower  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  London ;  on  the  contrary,  it  spread  with  great 
rapidity  all  over  the  country,  and  from  the  years  18.30  to  1850  the 
Pink  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  florists'  flowers.  About  1850 
Maclean's  Criterion,  Maclean's  Narborough  Buck,  Turner's  Non. 
pareil,  Fellowes'  Optima,  Hale's  Queen  of  England,  Kirtlaud's 
Prince  Albert,  Keynes'  Magnificent,  Looker's  Lord  Norry's,  &c., 
wore  regarded  as  the  leading  flowers,  and  were  much  prized  for 
exhibition  purposes.  The  Pink,  as  is  tolerably  well  known,  is  a 
thoroughly  hardy  plant,  and  the  invariable  practice  is  to  plant  it  out 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  at  any  time  during  October,  to  stand 
the  winter.  The  usual  practice  is  to  plant  in  beds  raised  from  6  in. 
to  9  in.  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  escape 
any  excess  of  moisture  during  winter.  In  order  to  have  good  laced 
blooms  the  soil  must  be  rich.  A  good  yellow  loam  of  a  fibry  nature, 
some  well.decomposed  manure,  leaf-monld,  and  rough  river  sand 
make  an  excellent  compost,  which  should  be  well  mixed  and  spread 
on  the  surface  of  the  bed  after  the  subsoil  has  been  well  loosened 
and  broken  to  pieces.  The  bed  should  be  made  up  in  August,  and 
kept  forked  over  until  planting  time  has  arrived,  in  order  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  materials  and  sweeten  them. 

Some  plant  threes  and  some  pairs,  but  in  both  cases  they  should 
be  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  apart,  according  to  the  robustness  of  the 
plants.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pot  some  of  the  earliest-rooted  pipings, 
in  order  to  get  the  roots  well  established  in  the  soil  before  planting 
out ;  but  if  the  plants  be  carefully  lifted  from  the  piping-beds,  with 
some  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  they  can  scarcely  receive  a  check, 
especially  if  a  little  light  sandy  soil  be  thrown  among  the  roots  to 
give  them  a  start.  Weakly  stock  of  scarce  or  valuable  kinds  may  be 
potted  as  the  surest  mode  of  preserving  them  through  the  winter. 
If  the  weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of  planting,  a  good  watering  may 
be  given.  One  great  advantage  in  planting  about  the  end  of  Sep. 
tember  is  that  time  is  afforded  for  the  plants  to  get  well  rooted  into 
the  soil  before  winter  sets  in,  so  that  they  are  seldom  thrown  out  by 
the  frost.  If  frost  loosen  the  plants,  or  they  are  displaced  by  the 
action  of  worms,  a  gentle  pressing  into  the  soil  will  soon  set  them 
right.  During  autumn,  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  stirred,  to 
loosen  the  soil  rendered  close  by  rain  ;  and  if  the  bed  sinks,  as  will 
sometimes  happen,  some  fresh  soil  should  be  added  as  a  top-dressing. 
Early  in  January  the  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  mulching 
of  horse-droppings  and  rotten  leaves,  placed  over  the  bed  to  the 
depth  of  1  in.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  sprays  of  Spruce  Fir 
should  be  stuck  in  between  the  rows  of  plants,  which,  standing  as  a 
kind  of  fence  a  little  above  them,  protects  them  from  the  cutting 
winds  and  hoar  frosts  of  January,  February,  and  March.  This  pro- 
tection is  much  more  necessary  in  the  north  tha,n   in  the  south.     In 


April,  when  the  plants  begin  to  break  into  growth,  the  sprays  of  Fir 
may  be  removed. 

As  regards  varieties,  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  good 
selection,  viz. : — Annie  ( Maclean) ,  Annie  Ohater  (Hooper),  Attraction 
(Maclean),  Bertram  (Turner),  Blondin  (Turner),  Charles  Turner 
(Maclean),  Constance  (Maclean),  Diadem  (Turner),  Dr.  Masters 
(Turner),  Edwin  (Turner),  Excellent  (Turner),  Godfrey  (Turner), 
John  Ball  (Maclean),  Lady  Craven  (Hooper),  Lord  Kirkaldie  (Turner), 
Minnie  (Turner),  Mary  (Auckland),  Pieturata  (Turner),  Prinoesa  of 
Wales  (Turner),  Rev.  George  Jeans  (Kirtland),  Shirley  Hibberd 
(Turner),  Superb  (Turner),  and  Victory  (Hooper).  D. 


Large  Grass  Isolated  in  Turf. — Some  of  the  more  vigorous 

hardy  Grasses  are  well  suited  for  isolated  planting  or  in  association 
with  groups  of  fine-leaved  hardy  plants.  They  afford  graceful  effects 
from  their  foliage  alone,  and  long  before  the  period  of  flowering. 
Among  the  kinds  of  Grasses  desirable  from  the  grace  and  vigour  of 
their  foliage  apart  from  their  flowers,  which  are  nearly  always  beau, 
tiful,  may  be  named  Arundo  oonspicua,  A.  Donax,  A.  D.  versicolor, 


Bambusa  in  var.,  Elymus  arenarius,  E.  oondensatus,  Erianthus 
Ravennce,  Gyuerinm  argenteum  and  its  varieties,  Poa  fertilis, 
Saccharum  aagyptiacum,  S.  cylindricum,  S.  Maddeni,  Zea  Mays, 
Andropogon  argenteus,  A.  formosus,  A.  Sorghum,  A.  squarrosus, 
Gymnothrix  latifolia,  Helens  sacoharatus,  Erianthus  violasoens,  Paul, 
cum  bulbosum,  P.  altissimnm,  P.  virgatum,  P.  maximum,  Sorghum 
halepense,  and  Pennisetum  longistylum. 


Late-blooming  Antirrhinums.  —  Plants  of  these  hardy 
biennials  in  a  large  bed,  cut  over  a  few  weeks  ago  in  order  to  secure 
a  crop  of  seed,  have  now  thrown  up  large  numbers  of  side  shoots, 
and  are  yielding  an  abundance  of  richly-coloured  flowers.  How 
useful  these  are  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  else  in  bloom  out-of. 
doors  those  can  best  estimate  who  have  to  find  flowers  somehow,  and 
who  are  only  too  glad  to  have  any  useful  plant  from  which  to  out. 
The  plants  in  the  bed  in  question  are  from  seeds  sown  indoors  early 
in  spring,  the  seedling  plants  being  pricked  out  into  boxes  until 
strong  enough  to  be  planted  out  in  rows  in  the  open  ground.  These 
dwarf  kinds  produce  a  much  larger  proportion  of  striped  and  fancy, 
coloured  flowers  than  is  usually  found  in  the  tall  strains,  and  the  bed, 
when  in  full  bloom,  was  indeed  worthy  of  admiration.  What  a 
beautiful  mass  of  bloom  may  in  this  way  be  had  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
pence  for  a  packet  of  seed,  and,  if  merely  wanted  for  cutting,  the 
plants  might  be  grown  in  any  ont-of.the-way  place  for  that  purpose. 
— A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  aARDEN; 


White  Siberian  Squill.—*'  R.  M.,"  mentions  (see  p.  38S)  with  honour  a 
white  variety  of  Scilla  sibirica.  Will  he  tell  us  where  lie  f  onnd  it  ?  The  white 
variety  of  S.  bifolia  is  not  unfrequent,  but  I  never  saw,  or  met  with  anybody 
who  had  seen  a  white  S.  sibirica.  I  have  looked  for  it  in  vain  for  years.— H 
Habpub  Cbewe. 

Double  Colchicums. — How  very  fine  in  comparison  with  the  single  forms 
are  the  double  Colchicums,  especially  the  striped  kind,  which  produces  flowers 
of  great  substance.  One  just  gathered  I  find  te  possess  fifty  petals,  and  they 
bloom  quite  as  freely  as  the  single  varieties.  These  and  the  smaller  kinds  of 
autumn  Crocuses  are  far  too  seldom  met  with  in  gardens.  Patches  of  these 
naked  autumn  flowers  should  have  a  surface  clothing  of  some  of  the  dwarf 
Sedums,  such  as  Lydium  or  glaucum ;  and,  when  grown  in  pots,  Selaginella 
4enticulata  would  form  a  good  base  for  them,— A.  D, 
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THE  HIMALAYAN  LILAC. 

{SYMNGA  EMODi). 

This  shrub,  which  flowers  in  July  and  August,  is  frequently  named 
Syringa  indioa,  and  Eoyle,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,"  erroneously  represents  it  as  having  purple  flowers, 
whereas  they  are  white.  It  forms  a  robust,  dense  bush  from  6  ft. 
to  10  ft.  high,  with  oblong-elliptic  leaves,  sometimes  8  in.  or  10  in. 
long,  deep  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  tapering   much   to  the 


\ 


■>^- 


Syringa  Emodi, 

base,  pointed,  on  long  foofc-Bfcalks,  and  quite  smooth.  The  flowers 
are  arranged  in  rather  large  terminal  thyraoid  panicles,  and  have 
rather  a  disagreeable  odour.  The  fruit  or  capsules  are  somewhat 
large  and  almost  cylindrical,  and  the  shoots  are  spotted  with  white. 

Geokge  Gordon. 


Brambles.— There  is  a  fine  collection  of  the  British  and  other  Rubi  in  a 
living  state  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  grouped  happily  in  a  large  bed, 
or  rather  plot.  Such  culture  is  legitimate  work  for  a  botanic  garden.  Mr.  Mudd 
propagates  these  Rubi  by  taking  off  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots  and 
inserting  them  upside  down  in  pots. 

New  Forests  in  France.— It  is  stated  that  several  million  acres  being 
unproductive  in  France  for  farming  purposes,  the  proprietors  are  taking 
measures  to  grow  forests  on  these  lands.  It  is  estimated  that  in  tbat  country 
of  high  prices  of  timber,  the  lands  will  thus  net  lOs;  per  acre  per  annum  in 
profit,  and  that  there  are  enough  of  such  lands  in  France  to  give  an  increase 
in  productive  profit  of  £5,000,000 ! 

Ephedras  at  Cambridge.— These  plants,  usually  found  only  in  botanic 
gardens,  are  not  without  beauty  when  well  grown,  and  seem  to  be  quite  hardy. 
A  little  group  of  them  in  the  Cambridge  Garden  is  at  present  very  graceful ; 
they  grow  from  2  ft,  to  4  ft.  at  Cambridge,  and  somewhat  ;;resemble  Conifers 
in  habit. 

The  Late  Gale. — "We  are  told  that  by  the  recent  gale  many  trees  were  blown 
down  in  Kelston  Park,  and  that  amongst  them  was  one  which  had  been  planted 
by  Queen  Aime,  Five  hundred  trees  at  Badminton,  and  300  p^t  Dyrham  Park 
were  also  blown  down. 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 


THE  GOMPHRBNAS,  OR  GLOBE  AMARANTUSES. 
These  pretty  and  easily-cultivated  stove  or  greenhouse  plsmta 
— for  they  are  either  or  both — have  somehow  dropped  very 
much  out  of  cultivation  of  late  years,  though  they  are  among 
the  most  useful  plants  we  possess  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  more  popular  varieties  are  those  of  the  globosa  and  pul- 
chella  sections,  which  are  annuals.  The  character  of  the 
flowers  which  they  bear  will  be  apparent  from  the  annexed 
illustrations.     Their  colours  are  bright  red,  rose,  and  white. 


Gcmphrena  globosa. 

Some  of  the  South  American  varieties,  such  as  G.  perennis, 
are  herbaceous  plants,  and  this  sort  introduces  a  pale  yellow 
colour  into  the  genus,  of  which  G.  villosa  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  with  striped  blossoms.  The  whole  of  the  flowers  of 
the  Gomphrenas  are  not  only  ornamental  while  living,  but 
almost  equally  showy  when  dead — and  there  are  few  dried 
flowers  more  useful  and  showy  with  which  to  form 
bouquets,  along  with  other  Everlastings  and  dried  Grasses,  than 
those  of  the  Gomphrenas.  Their  colour,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  most  other  dried  flowers,  may  be  said  to  be  fast.  To 
grow  the  annual  Gomphrenas  well  they  should  be  treated  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Celosias ;  that  is,  sown  in  a  hot  bed. 
The  soil,  however,  should  be  light,  and  the  drainage  perfect, 
as  the  young  plants  are  far  more  liable  to  damp  off  than  those 
of  either  the  pointed  or  crested  Cockscomb.  The  seeds  are  also 


Gomplireiia  Hoveyana. 

of  quite  a  different  character,  and  require  a  deeper  covering  of 
earth.  The  surface  of  the  pots  should  be  placed  near  the 
glass,  in  order  to  prevent  the  young  plants  from  being  drawn 
up  weakly.  If  a  hot  bed  be  not  available,  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  a  plant  stove,  intermediate  house,  or  a  Vinery  at 
"  work  "  is  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds.  As  soon 
as  they  are  fairly  up  the  young  plants  should  be  pricked  off, 
three  or  so  around  the  side  of  a  3-in.  pot.  If  at  this  stage  the 
pots  can  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  60°  orso,  the  plants 
will  be  all  the  better  for  such  nurturing.  They  will,  however, 
succeed  if  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  slightly  shaded 
from  the  noon-day  sun  until  they  have  become  quite  re- 
established. From  the  first  it  is  very  important  to  guard  against 
drawing  up  the  plants  iu  a  spindly  manner.    The  tendency  of 
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Gomphrenas  is  to  rise  rather  than  spread,  unless  kept  compact 
by  full  exposure  to  light  from  the  first ;  they  look  best  from 
1  ft.  to  18  in.  high,  and  about  9  in.  through.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  become  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted  ofJ 
singly  into  3  in.  pots,  and  treated  as  before.  When  these  are 
filled  with  roots  shift  them  into  the  size  in  which  they  are  to 
flower,  6  in.,  or,  at  the  most,  8  in.  pots  ;  6  in.  is  the  best  size, 
unless  special  and  forcing  culture  be  adopted.  Gomphrenas 
look  best  in  the  form  of  single  specimens  and  in  small  pots, 
and  good  plants  of  them  for  narrow  shelves  may  be  grown 
even  in  4  in.  pots.  For  such  plants  the  soil  must  be  light. 
A  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  sixth  of  silver-sand  added,  suits  them 
admirably;  1  in.  at  least  of  drainage  is  needed  in  a  6in. 
pot,  and  over  the  drainage  a  few  pieces  of  rough  leaf- 
mould  will  be  found  useful.  In  potting  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  bury  any  portion  of  the  stems  of  the  plants.  In  the 
case  of  Celosias  and  Balsams,  the  practice  of  burying  part  of 
the  stem  is  a  handy  method  of  at  once  securing  a  more  com- 
pact habit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  the  number  and 
vigour  of  the  roots.  But  this  ruins  Gomphrenas,  as,  sooner 
or  later,  it  causes  them  to  rot  off.  If  Gomphrenas  be  grown 
in  proper  quarters  and  skilfully  cultivated,  they  require  no 
training ;  it  is  a  useful  plan,  however,  to  nip  off  the  first  blos- 
soms that  show  themselves  on  the  tips  of  the  stronger  shoots, 
and  it  may  also  be  desirable  at  times  to  stop  a  few  of  the 
stronger  branchlets,  or  any  that  may  get  much  ahead  of  the 
others.  When  fully  grown  and  commg  into  flower  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  conservatory,  in  which  they  will  do  well  if 
neither  overwatered  nor  placed  in  a  cutting  draught.  A  cool 
stove,  however,  or  intermediate-house  suits  the  Globe  Amaran- 
tuses  best ;  in  tolerably  warm  quarters  the  colour  is  brighter 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  the  plants  continue  to  produce 
a  longer  succession  of  bloom.  The  Gomphrenas  succeed  well 
in  sitting-rooms,  in  window  gardens,  and  in  other  positions 
indoors,  and  the  red  and  rose-coloured  varieties,  well  grown 
and  flowered,  form  chaste  material  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dinner-table. 

To  preserve  the  flowers  in  a  dry  state  in  good  condition  for 
the  longest  period  of  time,  it  is  important  to  cut  ihem  with  a 
good  length  of  stalk  just  before  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  ; 
tfcie  stems  will  then  retain  their  stiiiness  and  the  flowers  their 
form  and  colour.  Slow  drying  in  the  shade  is  the  best  and 
surest  preparation  for  perfect  keeping  afterwards.  One  some- 
times sees  heaps  of  Gomphrenas  and  other  so-called  Ever- 
listing  flowers  lying  on  shelves  and  stages  to  dry  like  out 
Grass  in  swathe  in  a  Hay-field.  But  those  who  collect  and  dry 
Grasses  for  ornament  adopt  a  widely  different  method.  There 
are  few  better  modes  of  drying  Gomphrenas  than  gathering 
them  in  small,  loose  handfuls,  with,  as  I  have  said,  as  long 
stalks  as  is  practicable,  and  placing  them  in  small  empty  jars 
or  pots,  setting  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  kitchen  or  other 
dry  room  until  fully  harvested. 

Gomphrenas  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  January  to 
July ;  the  most  common  months  for  sowing  them  are  March 
and  April.  It  is,  however,  a  good  and  useful  practice  to  make 
a  late  sowing  in  June,  as  if  plants  the  result  of  this  sowing  be 
well  managed  they  will  be  found  most  useful  for  enlivening 
the  warm  conservatory  or  cool  plant  stove  during  the  two  most 
flowerless  months  in  the  year — October  and  November. 

D.  T.  F. 


Standard  Pelargoniums. — Where  these  are  desired,  few 
kinds  will  be  found  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the  double, 
flowered  Ivy.leaved  varieties  which  have  been  lately  introduced ; 
they  may  be  grafted  on  atrong.growing  scarlet  kinds,  seedlings  beirg 
the  best.  The  stocks  should  have  a  clean  stem,  which  is  easily 
obtained  by  removing  the  lower  leaves  until  they  reach  the  desired 
height ;  then  in  spring  a  piece  of  the  kind  to  be  grafted  should  be 
taken  ofi  with  a  heel,  then  with  a  sharp  knife  make  an  incision  about 
6  in.  from  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  large  enough  to  admit  the  scion. 
Tie  tightly  with  matting,  so  that  the  external  surfaces  come  into 
contact,  and  there  need  he  little  fear  about  their  becoming  united.  A 
few  leaves  should  be  left  at  the  top  of  the  stock  to  draw  up  the  sap, 
but  when  the  graft  has  taken  fairly  they  may  be  removed  gradually, 
ultimately  cutting  the  stock  off  down  to  the  graft.  By  putting  four 
or  five  good  branchy  pieces  of  any  of  the  Ivy-leaved  varieties  on  to 
one  stock  good  plants  may  soon  be  obtained ;    as  they  grow  they 


naturally  assume  a  drooping  habit,  and  when  in  flower  are  very 
effective.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  of  Southampton,  grows  them  successfully 
in  this  way,  and  finds  them  useful  for  decorative  purposes  of  many 
kinds. — S. 


THUNBBRGIA    LAUEIFOLIA. 
This    strong-growing    stove    climber,    from    Malacca,   bears, 
through  the  summer  and  autumn,  quantities  of  pale  blue,  or 
rather  lilac-coloured,  tubular  flowers,  that  spread  considerably 
at  the  mouth,  and  that  are  produced  freely  from  the  points  of 


Thuiibej  gia  laurif olia. 

the  young  shoots.  Its  foliage  is  ample  and  bright  green  in 
colour.  It  thrives  well  in  either  peat  or  loam,  with  which  has 
been  incorporated  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand ;  the  latter  is 
essential  to  success,  as,  from  its  free  habit  of  growth,  the  plant 
needs  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  It  is  better  grown  in  a 
pot  than  planted  out,  as  when  its  roots  are  allowed  too  much 
space  it  becomes  unmanageable.  It  is  better  suited  for  a  stove 
of  considerable  size,  where  it  can  be  trained  loosely  under  the 
roof,  than  a  small  house,  as  in  the  latter  it  has  not  room  to 
exhibit  its  true  character.    After  it  has  ceased  to  flower  in  the 
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autumn,  it  should  be  cut  in  freely,  and  kept  mucli  drier  at  the 
root  than  when  in  active  growth ;  but  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  too  cold,  even  when  at  rest,  or  it  will  most  likely 
die.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  made  of  the  half-ripened 
wood  in  summer,  or  in  spring  from  young  shoots  about  6  in. 
in  length,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  in  small  pots  in 
sandy  soil ;  they  should  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  shaded, 
and  kept  moist  until  they  have  formed  roots,  when  they  should 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  air  and  given  more  pot-room  as 
required.  So  quickly  does  it  grow  that  cuttings  of  it  struck 
during  the  spring  and  grown  on  without  stint  of  root-room, 
will  cover  a  large  space  the  ensuing  year.     It  should  be  kept 


Flower  of  Thvmbergia  laurifolia, 

well  syringed  overhead  during  the  growing  season,  in  order  to 
keep  in  check  red  spider,  to  which  it  is  somewhat  liable  if  the 
atmosphere  be  too  dry.  B. 


Seedling  Gloxinias.— Like  W.  W.,  Eaglehurst,  I  find  these  to 
make  the  best  of  flowering  plants  for  rooms  or  for  table  decora- 
tions. I  sowed  two  small  paoketa  of  seed  on  February  20,  and  when 
the  plants  were  large  enough  to  handle  I  had  230  dibbled  into  small 
pots,  and  put  on  a  front  stage  in  an  early  Vinery,  potting  them  on 
aa  they  required  it  into  5  in.  pots.  The  best  plants  commenced 
flowering  the  first  week  in  July,  on  the  14th  of  July  I  had  sixty  in 
flower,  and  every  one  quite  distinct.  Some  of  the  plants  measured 
20  in.  across,  and  some  of  the  flowers  4  in.,  and  since  that  date  I 
have  not  been  without  Gloxinia  blossoms.  Early  in  September  I 
moved  eighty  plants  into  the  stove,  twenty  of  which  are  now  flower- 
ing, and  the  remainder  will  come  in  in  succession  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
supply  till  December. — W.  W.  Pabkee,  Broad  Oah,  Accrington. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOS  GARDEN. 


Panicum  plicatnm  Self-sown.— This  handsome,  broad-leaved,  and  large 
Grass  grows  freely  alongside  the  pathways  and  under  the  benches  in  the  warm 
houses  at  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  very  graceful  and  luxuriant 
thus  grown,  and,  moreover,  useful  for  cutting. 

Fiuely-hloomed  Lapageria  rosea.— About  the  middle  of  September  this 
beautiful  climber  produced  in  our  conservatory  900  blooms.  The  border  in 
which  it  is  planted  is  3  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide,  and  the  top  covers  81  square  ft. — 
A.  S.,   TVellingion, 

Bougalnvillea  glabra  in  Autumn.— This  often  undervalued  species  is  of 
great  use  at  this  season,  when  it  blooms  profusely  under  good  treatment,  and 
proves  very  useful  for  cutting  in  late  autumn.  It  is  best  planted  out  in  a  warm 
house,  and  freely  trained  over  the  roof. — H. 

Melaleuca  rigida.— It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  indoor  gardens  when  plants 
are  trained  in  a  picturesque  or  graceful  manner,  instead  of  in  the  usual  rigid 
and  monotonous  style.  So  we  thought  the  other  day  when  looking  at  a  plant 
of  Melaleuca  rigida  in  a  cool  house  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  It  ia 
gracefully  pendent  and  weeping  in  habit,  and  very  dense  in  growth. 


SOME  USEFUL  AND  PECULIAR  VARIETIES  OF 
THE  GENUS  CITRUS. 
Theke  are  few  genera  of  plants  to  which  so  much  attention 
has  been  given,  and  so  much  written  upon,  as  the  genus  Citrus, 
not  on  account  of  its  being  rich  in  species,  for  only  five  are 
contained  in  it,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  varieties,  the  interest  and  peculiarity  in  the  forms 
of  some  of  the  fruits,  their  importance  as  an  article  of  con- 
sumption, not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  their  ornamental  character  as  conservatory  plants. 
The  Orange  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  striking 
of  fruit-bearing  trees  ;  whether  in  flower,  fruit,  or  only  for  the 
foliage  it  is  worth  cultivating.  Large  plants  group  well  in 
large  collections,  and  the  smaller  pot  plants  are  always  attrac- 
tive, on  account  of  their  shining  green  foliage.  The  strong 
perfume  of  the  flowers  is  also  another  feature  in  these 
plants.  Regarding  the  early  history  of  the  Orange  a  good 
deal  rests  upon  what  is  the  true  and  original  form  whence 
sprung  our  numerous  cultivated  varieties ;  all  those  included 
as  Bitter  and  Sweet  Oranges  are  referred  by  some  botanists  to 
Citrus  vulgaris  (Risso)  a  native  of  Northern  India;  indeed,  it 
is  supposed  that  a  wild  form  which  occurs  in  Gurhwal,  Sikkim, 
and  Khasia,  is  the  origin  of  all  our  cultivated  forms.  It  has 
further  been  considered  that  the  Citron,  Lemon,  Lime,  and 
Shaddock,  and  even  the  Orange,  are  all  referable  to  a  species 
indigenous  also  to  the  forests  of  Northern  India,  in  the  valleys 
of  Kumaon  and  Sikkim,  and  perhaps  specifically  identical  with 
Citrus  medica  (Risso).  Upon  the  hypothesis  of  this  being  the 
original  form  of  the  now  widely-cultivated  Orange,  we  learn 
from  Theophrastus  that  it  was  plentiful  in  Northern  Persia, 
and  cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Syria  during  the  Roman  dominion. 
Though  it  seems  that  the  fruits  found  their  way  into  Rome  at 
a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  tree  appears  not  to 
have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  Italy  till  some  time  in  the 
third  or  fourth  century.  However  widely  diffused  the  plant 
may  have  been  in  Western  Asia,  recent  travellers  have  not 
found  it  in  a  wild  state  in  Persia.  In  China  it  is  cultivated, 
having  no  doubt  been  introduced  from  an  early  period.  At  the 
present  time  the  growth  of  the  Orauge  extends  over  all  warm 
countries,  and  it  is  cultivated  successfully  in  several  of  our 
colonies.     In  America  it  yields  most  abundant  returns. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  early  history  of  the  Orange,  we 
shall  purposely  refrain  from  any  remarks  on  its  subsequent 
cultivation  in  England,  this  matter  having  been  so  ably  treated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe  in  his  excellent  papers  on  the 
"  Plant-lore  of  Shakespeare "  (see  The  Garden,  vol.  xi., 
p.  525).  On  the  literature  of  the  Orange  much  might  also  be 
said,  numerous  works,  some  of  a  most  elaborate  nature,  having 
been  prepared  on  the  subject,  the  principal  of  which  have  been 
the  work  of  foreign  authors,  notably  amongst  these  being 
Risso'a  "  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Oranges,"  a  splendidly-illus- 
trated work  published  in  Paris  in  1818,  with  life-size  figures  of 
over  100  kinds.  Besides  the  many  varieties  of  Orange  known 
in  commerce  there  are  numerous  forms  grown  which  are  never 
so  seen,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
Lemon.  In  considering  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  genus 
Citrus  we  think  it  best  to  disregard  any  previous  arrangement 
that  has  been  made  in  classifying  the  different  kinds,  and  to 
review  them  more  in  the  sequence  by  which  they  are  usually 
placed  in  the  popular  mind.  Thus  the  first  to  claim  attention 
will  be  the 

Orange  (Citrus  vulgaris — Risso). — Under  this  head  may  be 
placed  both  the  Sweet  and  the  Bitter  Orange.  By  those  who 
do  not  so  class  them,  however,  the  former  is  often  referred  to 
0.  Aurantium  (Risso),  and  the  latter  to  C.  Bigaradia  (Duhamel). 
The  Sweet  Orange  has  ovate,  oblong,  acute  leaves,  the  edges 
somewhat  serrated,  and  the  stalk  with  larger  or  smaller  wings, 
the  presence  of  which  is  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  genus. 
The  white,  fragrant  fiowers  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  de- 
scription. The  principal  difierence  in  the  numerous  varieties 
described  is  in  the  form  of  the  fruit ;  thus  we  have  the  ordi- 
nary Sweet,  or  St.  Michael's  Orange,  with  its  somewhat  small, 
golden-yellow  fruit,  with  a  smooth  but  thick  skin  enclosing  a 
sweet,  rich,  yellow  pulp,  divided  into  from  nine  to  eleven  cells, 
and  containing  roundish  seeds.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated  varieties,  on  account  of  its  great  pro- 
ductiveness.   The  tree  is  said,  however,  not  to  come  into  full 
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bearing  until  it  attains  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
The  Blood  or  Malta  Orange  has  a  fruit  which  is  round,  some- 
what rough,  and  very  thin-skinned,  and  as  it  ripens  becomes 
of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  the  pulp  itself  being  tinged  with 
red,  which  deepens  as  the  fruit  matures.  It  is  from  this  fact 
that  its  name  is  derived.  This  variety  has  very  few  seeds, 
which  are  barren ;  it  is  a  choice  variety,  the  pulp  being  very 
sweet  and  juicy.  Another  choice  variety  is  the  Mandarin 
Orange ;  this  bears  a  small  fruit,  somewhat  flattened,  with  a 
very  thin  rind,  which  separates  from  the  pulp  as  the  fruit 
ripens,  and  when  fully  ripe  hangs  loosely  around  it ;  it  is  of  a 
very  rich  and  sweet  flavour.  This  variety  is  extensively  grown 
in  China,  where  the  fruits  are  much  prized  as  presents  to  the 
Mandarins.  It  has  been  introduced  in  comparatively  recent 
years  into  Malta  and  St.  Michael's.  The  Mandarin  Orange 
was  at  oni;  time  considered  a  distinct  species  under  the  name 
of  0.  nobilis  (Lour).  It  seems,  however,  to  be  simply  a  variety 
of  the  common  Orange,  as  is  also  the  Tangerine,  which  pro- 
duces small,  somewhat  flattened  fruit,  with  a  thin  rind,  and  a 
sweet,  delicious,  fragrant  pulp. 

These  are  the  principal  or  choicest  varieties  of  the  Orange 
known  in  the  markets.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties 
described,  the  fruits  of  which  vary,  some  being  more  or  less 
round  or  compressed,  rougher  smooth-skinned,  and  some  even 
ribbed,  horned,  or  variously  deformed;  these  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  cultivated.  The  Oranges  usually  sold  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  shops  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  of  our 


Homed  Orange  (Citrua  vulgaris — Riaso,  var.). 

large  towns,  are  mostly  the  produce  of  inferior  kinds,  with 
thick,  often  warted  rinds,  and  tough,  woolly,  juiceless  pulp. 
Amongst  Bitter  Oranges,  the  most  important,  either  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  or  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  their 
fruits,  are  the  following ; — -The  common  Bitter  or  Seville 
Orange  (the  BigaraiHer  of  the  French),  a  fruit  with  a  thick 
rind,  and  a  rugged,  uneven  surface  of  a  reddish-orange  colour  ; 
the  rind,  flowers,  and  leaves  are  more  distinctly  aromatic  than 
those  of  the  Sweet  Orange,  and  the  pulp  has  an  acid,  bitter 
taste.  It  is  the  fruit  of  this  variety  that  is  used  for  making 
Marmalade,  and  the  peel  is  used  for  candying  and  making 
medicinal  tinctures.  The  rind  is  removed  from  the  ripe  fruit 
in  long,  spiral  strips  by  a  sharp  knife  :  if  removed  without  the 
white  under-skin  it  is  the  more  valuable.  Besides  the  peel 
removed  from  the  fresh  fruits  after  arrival  in  this  country,  it 
is  also  imported  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  from 
Malta.  The  foreign  dried  peel  is  not  so  valuable  as  that 
removed  iu  this  country.  The  tree  is  of  a  small  size,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  more  particularly  in  Spain.  This  variety  and  the 
Chinese  Bitter  Orange,  or  Chiuois  (the  Bigaradler  Glunois  oi 
the  French),  are  perhaps  the  only  two  cultivated  purposely 
for  the  fruits.    This  latterbas  a  thick  rind;  the  fruit  is  small 


and  spherical,  and  is  often  preserved  in  syrup.  Many  of  the 
fruits,  however,  of  the  Bitter  Oranges  are  very  singular  in 
form,  notably  the  Horned  variety  [Bigaradier  a  fruit  comicuU). 
As  will  be  seen  by  our  figure,  the  fruit  is  large,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  ribbed,  covered  with  a  thick,  wrinkled  rind, 
some  of  the  carpels  being  prolonged  with  horn-like  or  clawed 
appendages.  This  variety  grows  into  a  good-sized  tree,  and 
is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
its  fragrant  flowers  as  for  the  fruits,  which  were  at  one  time, 
and  may  be  still,  used  for  flavouring  or  seasoning  meat.  A 
double-flowered  variety,  the  Bigaradier  a  fleiir  double  of  the 
French,  Comes  nearest  perhaps  to  the  Horned  variety,  resem. 
bling  it  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  tree ;  the  fruit  varies  in 
form,  but  is  mostly  double,  containing,  so  to  speak,  one  within 
another ;  the  flowers  are  gathered  for  the  sake  of  their  per- 
fume. Another  variety,  Bigaradier  Violette,  bears  leaves  and 
flowers  of  two  different  colours  on  the  same  plant,  some  being 
of  a  violet  hue,  and  the  others  of  the  ordinary  colour ;  the 
fruits  also  in  an  immature  state  have  a  violet  tinge.  One 
pretty  little  form  never  attains  a  greater  size  than  that  of  a 
small  shrub.  The  leaves  are  pointed,  of  a  fine  green  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Myrtle ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  white,  racemose,  bearing  numerous  blossoms  on  the 
same  peduncle ;  the  fruit  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Chinois, 
but  is  somewhat  smaller. 

LiiMON  (Citrus  Limonum — Risso  ;  C.  medica  var.  of  some 
authors). — Of  the  Lemon  a  very  large  number  of  varieties  are 
known  even  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  In  all,  however, 
the  fruits  contain  a  very  acid  pulp,  distinct  from  any  other 
species  or  variety  of  the  genus.  A  very  large-fruited 
variety  is  described  by  Brown  as  having  been  introduced 
and  much  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  from  a  single  fruit  of 
which  a  pint  of  juice  has  been  obtained.  The  common 
Lemon  is  a  tree  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  frequently  seen 
in  gardens  in  many  sub-tropical  countries,  but  specially  culti- 
vated as  an  article  of  commerce  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  Nice  and  Genoa,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  Cala- 
bria, Spain,  and  Portugal.  As  seen  in  cultivation,  the  Lemon, 
unlike  the  Orange,  is  of  irregular  growth,  with  sparse  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  partly  hermaphrodite,  and  partly  unisexual, 
and  the  corolla  is  purplish  on  the  outside  and  white  within. 
Their  fragrance  is  more  delicate  than,  and  not  so  clinging  as, 
that  of  the  Orange.  The  trees  blossom  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year  except  the  actual  winter.  The  fruit  of  the  ordinary 
Lemon  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description,  and  the  uses 
are  also  familiar  to  all.  The  Lemon  assumes  many  peculiar 
forms :  thus,  the  Fingered  Lemon  of  China  is  amongst  the 
most  singular.  This  fruit  grows  to  a  large  size  and  is  almost 
solid,  with  little  or  no  pulp  ;  at  the  apes  of  the  fruit  the  seg- 
ments become  absolutely  divided  into  five  or  more  long,  cylin- 
drical lobes  :  hence  the  name  of  Fingered  Lemon  or  Citron. 
Such  singular  shapes,  however,  do  the  fruits  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Lemon  assume,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  their  probable  multiplication.  Amongst  those 
noted  for  their  free-flowering  and  abundant  fruiting  is  the 
Ckiste'red  Lime  or  Lemon  {Linionier  «  grappes  of  the  French). 
The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  oval-oblong,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  corymbs,  are  succeeded  by  clusters  of 
roundish-oblong  fruits  often  somewhat  warted  on  the  surface, 
the  rind  being  thick  and  shining,  and  the  pulp  very  acid,  and 
containing  only  few  seeds.  This  variety  produces  fruit  abun- 
dantly during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  is  cultivated  largely 
in  Southern  Europe.  It  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (see  p.  423). 

CiTEON  (Citrus  Medica  (Kisso)  Cedrat  of  the  French). — As 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  this  species  is 
now  usually  retained  as  the  origin  of  all  the  fruits  previously 
considered.  It  has  always  been  applied  to  the  Citron,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  still  specially  applicable. 
The  Citron  occurs  in  fewer  varieties  than  either  the  (grange  or 
the  Lemon.  The  most  common  is  the  large  Citron  (Gcdratier 
a  gros  fruits),  of  which  we  give  a  figure  (see  p.  42.3).  In  this  the 
leaves  are  thick,  oval,  oblong,  and  of  a  glaucous  green,  and  the 
flowers  are  large  and  white,  and  very  numerous ;  the  fruit  also 
is  very  large,  covered  with  a  very  thick,  irregular,  or  wrinkled 
rind,  at  first  of  a  reddish-purple  colour,  becoming  green  as  the 
fruit  enlarges,  and  finally  changing  to  a  coppery  hue.     It  is  for 
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its  thick  rind  that  the  Citron  is  valued,  for  the  purpose  of 
candying  or  preserving  in  sugar  for  use  in  confectionery  ;  for 
this  purpose  the  peel  is  salted,  and  shipped  in  this  state  both 
to  England  and  Holland.  The  fruits  themselves,  which  often 
weigh  several  pounds,  are  seldom  eaten  raw.     Though  several 
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CluBtered  Lime  or  Lemon  (Citras  Limonum— Eisso,  var.). 

varieties  have  been  known  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  they 
have  been  known  only  very  rarely  to  ripen  their  fruits. 
According  to  Fluckiger  &  Hanbury's  "  Pharmacographia,"  the 
Citron  appears  at  the  present  day  to  be  nowhere  cultivated 
extensively,  the  more  prolific  Lemon  tree  having  generally 
taken  its  place.  It  is,  however,  scattered  along  the  Western 
Eiviera,  and  is  also  grown  on  a  small  scale  about  Pizzo  and 


Large  Citron  (Citrns  Meflica— Risso). 

Paola,  on  the  western  coast  of  Calabria,  in  Sicily,  Corsica,  and 
the  Azores. 

Bekgamot  (Bergamottier  of  the  French). — Citrus  Bergamia 
of  some  authors,  though  modern  botanists  consider  it  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  make  it  a  distinct  species  from  those  pre- 
ceding. It  is  a  small  tree,  in  flowers  and  foliage  not  unlike  the 
Bitter  Orange;  the  fruits  are  nearly  spherical  or  somewhat 
Pear-shaped,  very  often  crowned  at  the  apex  by  the  persistent 
style ;  they  have  a  smooth,  thin  skin,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  this  skin  contains  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  of  a 
peculiar  but  well-known  fragrance.  It  is  for  this  oil  (the  oil  oj| 
Bergamot  of  the  shops)  that  this  variety  is  valued,  being  culti. 


vated  on  low  grounds  near  the  sea  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beggio,  in  Calabria,  where  Lemon  and  Orange  trees  are  often 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  ground  beneath  their  shade  well  cropped 
with  vegetables.  The  essential  oil  is  expressed  from  the  fruits 
by  specially- constructed  machinery,  by  which  the  fruits  are 
made  to  revolve  in  a  kind  of  dish  or  saucer,  at  the  same  time 
coming  in  contact  with  a  series  of  metal  ridges,  which  fracture 
the  rind  and  thus  set  free  the  oil.  From  2  oz.  to  3  oz.  of  this 
oil  is  so  obtained  from  every  100  fruits,  and  about  7000  fruits 
are  thus  treated  by  a  single  machine  in  one  day.  After  the  oil 
has  been  extracted  the  fruits  are  again  pressed  for  the  sake  of 
the  acid  juice  contained  in  the  pulp,  which  is  concentrated  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid,  and  the  residue,  after 
the  final  extraction  of  oil  and  juice,  is  used  as  a  cattle  food. 
The  oil  is  always  known  in  commerce  as  essence  of  Bergamot, 
and  is  imported  chiefly  from  Messina  and  Palermo.  Its  prin- 
cipal use  is  in  perfumery.  Like  all  other  fruits  of  the  Orange 
tribe  that  we  have  described,  the  Bergamot  has  its  varieties 
with  fruits  of  singular  formation.  One,  for  instance,  in  which 
the  fruit  is  flattened  to  where  there  is  a  circular  opening,  dis- 
closes a  number  of  irregular  prominences.  On  cutting  one  of 
these  fruits  across  a  series  of  about  twenty  cells  filled  with  pulp 
are  seen  around  the  circumference,  and  in  the  centre  a  number 
of  irregular  cells  agreeing  with  the  external  prominences. 
Of  the  Lime,  usually  described  as  Citrus  Limetta  (Eisso),  and  of 
the  Shaddock  (Citrus  decumana,  L.),  we  need  say  but  little,  as 
they  are  so  well  known.  Of  the  former,  several  varieties  are 
cultivated.  The  chief  tise  of  the  Lime  is  for  the  juice,  which 
has  a  great  reputation  as  an  antiscorbutic.  The  fruits  of  the 
Shaddock  are  known  under  distinct  names  according  to  their 
size ;  thus  a  full-grown  fruit  is  very  large  and  weighs  from 
10  lb.  to  201b. ;  they  are  then  called  Pompelmousses  or  Pampel- 
mousses,  while  those  of  the  smallest  size  are  known  as 
Forbidden  Fruit  or  Pomeloes.  Of  the  remaining  species  of 
the  genus  Citron  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  as  their  fruits 
are  of  little  importance  economically,  nor  are  they  of  interest 
structurally ;  one  exception,  however,  we  must  make,  and  that 
is  to  Citrus  japonica,  (Hib.),  a  native  of  Japan,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  Cherry  and  quite  spherical, 
with  a  thin  rind,  and  a  very  sweet,  agreeable  pulp.  It  is  known 
as  the  Kumquat,  and  the  fruits  preserved  in  syrup  are  often  to 
be  obtained  at  the  best  Italiana  warehouses  at  the  west-end  of 
London.  The  plant  is  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  has 
produced  fruit  with  us.  John  E.  Jackson. 


VINE    DISEASES. 


Spot. — In  some  oases  this  appears  to  be  constitutional,  or  at  all 
events  some  varieties  of  Grapes  are  muoli  more  subject  to  this 
evil  than  others.  It  may  be  noted  that  where  it  ia  regarded  as  "  con. 
stitutional,"  the  connection  between  the  aiSected  parts  and  the  seeds 
and  axis  of  the  berry  may  be  traced.  In  other  cases  it  ia  more 
superficial,  and  apparently  accidental,  or  the  result  of  bad  health. 
It  is  sudden  in  its  action,  and  sometimes  very  injurious.  Muscats  are 
perhapa  more  subject  to  spot  than  any  other  class  of  Grapes.  On  its 
first  appearance,  which  is  when  the  Grapes  are  young,  tender,  and 
swelling  faat,  a  small  irregular,  whitish  mark  is  seen  on  the  side  of 
the  berry,  as  if  it  had  been  bruised  in  some  way  ;  the  pulp  beneath 
dries  up,  and  a  sort  of  contraction  occurs,  the  berry  soon  assuming  a 
one-sided,  irregular  form.  In  cases  where  the  berries  are  much 
affected,  they  should  be  cut  out.  As  to  the  cause,  it  is  at  times  diffi. 
onlt  thoroughly  to  ascertain  its  origin. 

Scalding. — This  is  a  term  applied  to  Grapes  which  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  scalded.  It  generally  occurs  when  the  berries  are 
about  half-grown  j  sometimes  it  is  but  a  few  berries  here  and  there 
which  are  affected,  but  frequently  the  entire  side  of  the  bunch  is 
damaged,  and  we  have  seen  cases  of  nearly  the  entire  crop  being  lost, 
the  berries  being  completely  destroyed,  aa  if  scalded  or  parboiled. 
This  ia  caused  through  late  or  imperfect  ventilation  on  some  bright, 
sunshiny  morning,  whilst  the  internal  atmosphere  and  even  the  berries 
are  saturated  with  moisture.  The  varieties  most  subject  to  this 
affection  are  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Lady  Downe'a  Seedling. 

Warts  on  the  Leaves. — These  are  merely  small  green  warts 
that  form  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  a  sort  of  granulation  or  extra, 
vasation  of  sap  through  the  skin  of  the  leaf.  They  are  injurious  to 
the  leaves,  no  doubt,  aa  affecting  respiration,  &o.,  and  are  the  outcome 
of  some  fit  of  ill-health  on  the  part  of  the  Vine.  This  affection  may 
be  caused  by  a  too  close,  warm  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture. 
Vines  badly  affected  take  a  long  time  to  recover. — "  Florist." 
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THE    JAPANESE    ANDEOMEDA. 

(prEUIS   JAPONICA.) 
Drawn  by  Miss  DUFFIELD. 

Among  the  groups  of  plants  which  deserve  to  be  more  exten- 
sively employed  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies  than  is  now 
the  case,  the  Heath  tribe  (Ericaoeis)  holds  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. We  are,  indeed,  in  no  danger  of  losing  sight  of  this 
beautiful  family  so  long  as  Rhododendrons  hold  their  own  in 
the  shrubbery  and  Azaleas  are  conspicuous  in  the  greenhouse, 
but  a  much  greater  variety  might  easily  be  presented  than  is 
at  present  the  case.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubbery  beds 
at  Kew  is  that  devoted  to  plants  of  the  Heath  tribe ;  this  is 
situated  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  just  outside  the  wire  fence, 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  Syon  vista,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year — in  early  summer  ou  account  of 
the  glowing  colours  of  the  hardy  American  Azaleas,  and  in 
late  autumn  for  the  various  white-flowered  Clethras  and  allied 
plants,  which  are  then  specially  attractive ;  the  St.  Dabeoc's 
Heath  (Daboeoia  polifolia),too,  is  then  very  ornamental,  flower- 
ing late  on  into  the  winter. 


Flowering  branch  oE  Pieris  (Andromeda)  japonica. 

Among  these  Ericaceous  shrubs,  various  species,  which  are 
popularly  known  as  Andromedas,  take  a  prominent  position. 
The  most  recent  authorities,  however,  restrict  this  name  to  the 
pretty  little  pink-flowered  shrub  (A.  polifolia)  which  is  familiar 
to  those  who  wander  on  the  turfy  moors  of  our  more  northern 
counties,  and  which  is  found  in  similar  localities  throughout 
the  temperate  and  sub-arctic  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  white. flowered  species  are  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker  distributed  among  various  allied  genera,  all  of  which 
are  worthy  of  attention,  as  including  handsome  and  desirable 
garden  plants.  Many  of  them  are  placed  in  Pieris,  a  genus  estab- 
lished by  Don  for  three  or  four  of  them,  including  two  of  those 
which  are  about  to  be  noticed.  As  now  defined,  Pieris  includes 
ten  species  of  smooth  or  pubescent  trees  or  shrubs,  with  slender 
branches,  and  alternate  stalked,  entire,  or  serrulate  evergreen 
leaves  ;_  the  short-stalked  white  (or  rarely  red)  flowers  are  dis- 
posed in  short  or  elongated  axillary  or  terminal  racemes. 
These  species  are  natives  of  the  Himalayan  region,  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula,  Japan,  and  eastern  North  America  ;  they  are 
distributed  into  sections,  the  subject  of  our  plate  with  two 
others  forming  the  section  Portuna.  The  characters  dis- 
tinguishing the  sections  are  mainly  technical ;  but  the  three 
species  agree  in  having  leathery   serrated   leaves,  and  white 


flowers  in  simple  racemes,  which  are  axillary  or  panicled  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  following  descriptions  will  assist 
in  the  discrimination  of  the  species. 

Japan  Andronaeda  (Pieris  japonica)  is  a  tall,  smooth  shrub, 
with  pointed,  lanceolate  leaves  about  2  in.  long,  which  are  serrated  or 
waved  at  the  margin,  and  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  numerous 
drooping  branched  or  panicled  white,  waxy  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
shrubby  places  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Japan,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Thunberg,  who  figured  and  described  it  in  his  "  Flora 
Japonica,"  t.  22  (published  in  178i),  and  specimens  from  whom  are 
in  the  British  Museum  Herbarium,  A  variety,  having  narrower 
leaves,  occurs  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as  one  having  the  foliage  mar. 
gined  with  white.  Although  at  present  scarce,  this  most  graceful 
plant  bids  fair  to  become  a  most  useful  addition  to  our  stock  of 
spring.flowering  shrubs  ;  it  is  said  to  be  even  hardier  than  A.  flori. 
bunda  and  is  much  more  ornamental  than  that  species.  Our  figure 
is  from  a  plant  that  flowered  in  Messrs.  Thibaut  &  Ketleer's  nnrsery, 
at  Sceaux,  in  March  last.  The  living  specimens  from  which  the 
plate  was  made  were  sent  by  post  from  Paris  to  London,  so  that  the 
artist  did  not  see  them  in  their  best  state.  A  more  lovely  shrub, 
when  seen  veiled  over  with  pendent  racemes  of  white  waxy  bsUs,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  we  hope  it  may  soon  become  fre- 
quent in  gardens. 

American  Andromeda  (Pieris  floribunda). — This  is  a  very 
handsome  North  American  shrub,  sometimes  attaining  in  its  native 
country  a  height  of  10  ft.  It  is  very  leafy,  the  leaves,  which  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  A.  japonica,  being  narrow  and  oblong,  and  the 
very  numerous  handsome,  white  flowers  being  placed  in  crowded 
panicles  of  dense,  naked  racemes.  The  individual  flowers  are  urn. 
shaped,  and  conspicuously  five. angled  ;  they  are  formed  in  autumn, 
and  remain  throughout  the  winter  unopened,  expanding  the  following 
spring,  nsually  about  April.  A  handsome  winter  bouquet  may  be 
formed  by  cutting  off  a  branch  and  placing  it  in  water  in  a  warm 
room,  when  the  flowers  will  open  in  a  few  days.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  England  for  a  considerable  time,  having  been  introduced 
by  Lyon,  in  1811,  and  is  figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine," 
t.  1566,  and  the  "Botanical  Register,"  t.  807. 

Indian  Andromeda  (Pieris  formosa). — This  is  a  native  of 
Sikkim  and  Nepal,  ascending  to  the  height  of  7000  ft.  to  10,000  ft. 
in  the  mountainous  regions.  It  has  long,  crowded,  pointed,  serrn. 
late,  evergreen  leaves,  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  length,  with  large 
terminal  panicles  of  drooping  rose. coloured  flowers,  in  delicately- 
pubescent  racemes.  This  species  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
tree,  and  like  the  two  preceding  species,  is  exceedingly  handsome. 
It  is  figured  in  the  "  Illustration  Horticole"  for  1858,  t.  162  ;  and  in 
Wight's  "  Icones  Plantarum  Indias  Orientalis,"  iv.,  t.  120O.  Loudon 
says  that  P.  floribunda  is  difficult  to  propagate  ;  but  more  recent 
authors  say  that  all  of  these  Andromedas  are  easily  cultivated  and 
propagated.  They  will  grow  readily  from  seeds,  when  these  can  be 
obtained,  if  these  are  placed  in  pots  or  pans  of  moist  earth,  their 
germination  being  facilitated  by  genial  bottom  heat.  Layering  is, 
however,  a  more  usual  and  more  ready  method  of  increase,  the  old 
stems  being  headed  off,  and  the  bases  of  the  young  shoots  being  then 
covered  with  soil.  They  grow  best  in  sandy  peat,  with  a  little  loam  ; 
and  cuttings  planted  in  sand  and  placed  under  a  bell-glass  will 
readily  take  root.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  useful  hybrids  will 
be  produced  between  the  species  described  and  others  allied  to  them. 

James  Britten. 


The  Carrageen  Crop. — To  the  great  majority  of  people, 
Carrageen,  under  the  more  familiar  name  of  Irish  Moss,  is  known 
chiefly  as  the  basis  of  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  drink  for  the  sick 
room,  or  as  an  article  of  use  in  the  preparation  of  delicacies  for  the 
tabie.  Comparatively  few  are  aware  of  its  wide  and  varied  use  in 
the  arts,  or  that  the  thousands  of  barrels  of  it  employed  annually  by 
our  manufacturers  of  paper,  cloth,  felt  and  straw  hats,  &o.,  and  by 
brewers,  is  not  an  Irish,  but  an  American  product,  and  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a  Moss,  but  a  seaweed.  Carrageen  (Chondrus  crispus)  is 
to  be  found,  more  or  less  abundantly,  all  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  ranging  between  the  low  water  line  and  the  depth  of 
40  ft.  or  so ;  but,  as  a  rule,  its  fronds,  which  correspond  to  the  leaves 
of  air  plants,  are  so  numerously  inhabited  by  small  moUuaca  that  they 
are  spoiled  for  other  use.  The  clean. growing  article  seems  to  be  limited 
almost  wholly  to  certain  ledges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soituate, 
Massachusetts —  a  section  of  coast  guarded  by  the  celebrated  Minot 
Ledge  Lighthouse,  and  famous  for  its  danger  to  shipping.  Here, 
where  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  dash  with  full  force  upon  the  rocky 
coast,  the  Carrageen  grows  in  perfection  j  and  wherever  it  escapes 
the  spawn  of  mussels  and  other  shell-fish,  is  gathered  daring  the 
summer  season  in  vast  quantities — "  Pharmaceutical  Journal." 
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FIELD    CULTURE    OF    HARDY    FRUIT   TREES. 
iOontimied  from  p.  396). 

Grai'iing  Wax. — After  grafting,  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  graft  against  the  efiects  of  the  air,  the  wind,  rain,  and 
damp,  insects,  and  birds.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  of  the 
wounded  parts  are  covered  with  grafting  wax  as  soon  as  the 
scions  are  in  their  proper  places.  The  compositions  used  for 
this  purpose  are  various  ;  the  following  is  one  of  the  best  : — 
Black  pitch,  30  parts  by  weight ;  white  resin,  30  parts  ;  mutton 
fat,  or  any  other  grease,  30  parts ;  yellow  wax,  10  parts. 
The  resin  may  be  left  out,  double  the  quantity  of  black  pitch 
being  used  in  its  stead.  lu  case  of  necessity  the  wax  may  be 
replaced  by  double  the  quantity  of  tallow.  Some  growers  add 
wood  ashes,  and  red  or  brown  ochre  to  give  it  body,  but  these 
substances  do  not  seem  to  influence  the  quality  of  the  wax 
one  way  or  the  other.  Grafting  wax  should  be  made  of  such 
a  consistency  as  not-to  melt  in  a  hot  sun,  or  run  into  the  cracks 
of  the  tree.  This  is  best  avoided  by  keeping  down  the  amount 
of  tallow  in  the  mixture.  Dutch  growers  use  a  compound 
made  of  120  parts,  by  weight,  of  resin,  melted  with  60  parts 
of  lard,  which  must  be  melted  together  and  well  stirred. 
When  wanted  for  use,  it  must  be  dropped  into  warm  water 
and  kneaded  to  the  proper  consistency  with  the  fingers,  which 
ought  to  be  well  greased  or  oiled,  otherwise  the  composition 
will  stick  to  them.  In  order  to  prevent  the  young  scions  from 
being  broken  by  birds  or  the  wind,  they  ought  to  be  tied  to  an 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


arched  support,  as  shown  in  fig.  20.  In  re-grafting  strong 
trees,  and  in  crown  grafting  generally,  the  scions  ought  to  be 
protected  against  the  wind  by  allowing  their  shoots  to  grow 
as  shown  in  fig.  21.  By  degrees,  however,  the  young  shoots 
of  the  stock  may  be  pruned  down  gradually,  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  the  scion.  As  for  those  on  the  scion 
itself,  they  must  be  pruned  in  accordance  with  the  form  which 
we  desire  the  tree  to  take.  It  is  not  well  to  begin  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crown  of  a  tree  by  grafting  too  many  scions  on 
the  same  stock.  Caterpillars,  ants,  and  spiders  do  great 
harm  to  freshly-grafted  scions,  and  should  be  kept  down  with 
a  strong  hand. 

Shield  budding  has  one  advantao;e  over  the  other  methods 
of  grafting,  that  it  causes  no  serious  injury  to  the  trees,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  with  young  wildings ;  besides  which,  certain 
varieties  of  Apricots  and  Peaches  will  only  take  when  grafted 
in  this  manner.  Besides  these  advantages  shield-budding 
may  be  performed  at  almost  any  season.  We  shall  see  farther 
on  that  this  method  of  shield  budding,  which  was  formerly 
employed  for  growing  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  for  ornamental 
plants,  plays,  now-a-days,  a  very  important  part  in  the  growing 
of  standard  fruit  trees.  When  shield  budding  is  practised  in 
summer,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  end  of  June,  it  is  called 
shield  grafting  with  a  growing  bud.     This  method  is  not  much 


used,  seeing  that  very  little  is  gained  by  it,  the  same  end  being 
obtained  by  shield  budding  when  the  bud  is  at  rest,  besides 
which  the  operation,  when  performed  in  .June,  is  much  more 
difficult.  Shield  budding  with  the  bud  at  rest  is  performed 
from  the  beginning  of  July  onward,  and  is  continued  as  long 
as  the  bark  separates  easily  from  the  wood.  It  does  not  do  to 
begin  indiscriminately  with  any  species  of  fruit  tree.  The 
best  trees  to  begin  with  are  pipped  fruit,  continuing  later 
on  with  the  Apricot,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  finishing  with 
the  Peach.  The  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  stock 
mast  also  be  taken  into  consideration ;  thus  a  Peach  may  be 
grafted  earlier  on  a  Plum  than  on  an  Almond,  the  Pear  upon 
itself  sooner  than  on  the  Quince,  because  this  last  named  tree 
keeps  its  leaves  until  a  late  period,  and  has  but  little  sap  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer.  Id  is  erroneous  to  say  in  this 
case  that  if  the  shield  graft  does  not  take  it  has  died  for  want 
of  nourishment.  The  choice  of  shoots  for  shield  grafting  is 
the  same  as  for  the  other  kinds  of  grafting.     Strong  shoots 
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should  be  taken,  furnished  with  good  buds  ;.  the  herbaceous 
shoots,  the  extremities  of  which  have  been  pruned  down  to 
about  1  ft.  in  length,  always  furnish  the  best  grafts,  their  wood 
being  mature  and  their  buds  healthy.  As  soon  as  they  are  cut 
oS  they  should  be  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  their  stipules, 
preserving  one  petiole  only,  as  shown  in  fig.  22.  If  they  have 
to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  before  being  used,  they  should 
be  wrapped  up  in  Moss  or  damp  cloths,  or  their  ends  should 
be  stuck  into  a  piece  of  Cucumber,  Potato,  or  other  succulent 
vegetable  or  fruit.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  choosing 
scions  for  shield  grafting  the  bark  must  be  tender  and  not  too 
thick.  Neglect  of  these  precautions  has  frequently  led  to 
great  discouragement.  The  trees  to  be  grafted  are  prepared 
three  are  four  weeks  beforehand  by  relieving  them  of  their 
superfluous  wood,  by  which  means  their  growth,  which  has 
been  momentarily  checked,  has  had  time  to  recover  itself. 
The  early  part  of  the  season  is  best  for  shield  grafting ;  and 
in  cases  of  necessity,  it  may  be  confined  to  a  single  week.  In 
shield  grafting  there  are  four  separate  operations  to  perform. 
1st.  Cutting  the  shield.  2nd.  Cutting  and  loosening  the  bark 
of  the  stock.  3rd.  Fixing  the  shield  graft  in  its  place.  4.th. 
The  tying  up  of  the  graft.  To  cut  the  shield  scion  properly 
the  shoot  should  be  raised  by  the  left  hand,  the  grafting  knife 
being  placed  about  f  of  an  in.  below  the  bud  which  is  going  to  be 
cut,  cutting  through  the  bark  in  a  downward  direction  from 
f  of  an  in.  above  the  bud.  The  shield  should  be  held  between 
the  trunk  and  the  grafting  knife  in  order  to  cut  away  part  of 
the  wood  as  shown  in  fig.  23.  The  wood  ought  to  be  cut 
away  so  as  not  to  remove  the  heart  of  the  bud.  For  this 
reason  a  thin  strip  of  bark  is  torn  off  either  from  above  down- 
wards, or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  tree  operated  upon.  If  it 
bo  too  late  to  remove  the  wood  of  the  shield  bud  it  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  without  injury,  taking  care,  however,  to 
remove  as  little  wood  as  possible.  In  a  smooth  place,  which 
has  been  previously  cleaned  by  rubbing  it  with  the  hand,  an 
incision  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  T  (fig.  24),  and  for  stone 
fruit  trees  a  second  incision  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  J_  should 
also  be  made  as  shown  in  the  figure.  It  should  always  be  done 
when  shield  grafting  is  begun  early  in  the  season,  although 
the  method  is  more  troublesome  than  when  a  single  incision 
only  is  made.  The  two  corners  of  the  bark  where  the  incision 
has  been  made  are  then  gently  separated  from  the  wood  with 
the  spatule  of  the  grafting  knife,  but  only   just  sufficient  to 
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allow  the  bud  to  be  easily  slipped  into  its  place.  When  there 
is  much  wood  to  the  graft,  the  bark  should  only  be  partially 
separated  from  the  stock,  and  the  edges  of  the  scion  itself 
should  be  used  to  force  its  way  into  the  proper  position.  One 
great  point  is  to  slide  the  graft  into  its  place  as  gently  as 
possible.  The  graft  should  be  held  in  the  left  hand  by  the 
petiole  as  shown  in  fig.  23,  and  placed  in  the  cross  incision,  and 
then  quickly  slid  down  the  longitudinal  slip.  The  scion  is  then 
bound  up  with  worsted,  thread,  or  some  other  elastic  ligature. 
The  cross  slit  should  be  well  bound,  the  longitudiual  incision 
requiring  less  care.  If  the  petiole  falls  off  two  or  three  days 
after  the  graft  has  been  made  it  is  a  sign  that  the  graft  has 
taken.  The  operation  of  shield  grafting  should  never  be  per- 
formed in  rainy  weather,  nor  when  the  weather  is  very  dry, 
except  the  number  of  grafts  are  few,  in  which  case  they  may 
be  kept  fresh  by  watering  them.  The  stocks  which  bear  dormant 
grafts  should  not  be  transplanted.  When  spring  sets  in 
the  stock  should  be  cut  down  to  within  .3  in.  or  4  in.  of  the 
graft,  and  the  ligatures  should  be  loosened  unless  the  swelling 
at  the  point  of  junction  has  not  already  necessitated  this 
operation. 

Shield  grafting  Fruit  Scions. — For  some  years  past  fruit- 
growers have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  mature  shoots  of 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  as  grafts ;  by  this  means  it  is  easy  to  fill 
up  vacant  spaces  and,  so  to  speak,  force  the  trees  to  bear  fruit, 
and  in  many  cases  put  fruit  on  a  vigorous  but  unfruitful  tree. 


Fig.  26. 


rig.  27. 


Fig.  28. 


It  affords,  also,  an  easy  means  of ^  trying  the  hardiness  of  a 
particular  variety  whose  qualities  in  this  respect  are,  as  yet, 
unknown,  before  planting  it  in  the  open  air.  Many  orchardists 
have  an  absurd  fancy  for  growing  four  or  five  different  varieties 
of  Apples  or  Pears  on  the  same  stock;  this  kind  of  fancy 
grafting  ought  to  be  given  up,  seeing  that,  when  adopted,  it 
only  results  in  producing  trees  of  irregular  growth.  By  shield 
grafting  with  a  fruit-bud,  a  stock  may  be  made  to  produce 
sevenal  different  varieties  of  fruit  without  compelling  the  tree 
to  bear  branches  of  varying  vigour,  direction  of  growth,  and 
fertility.  This  method  of  shield  grafting  provides  us  with  an 
excellent  mode  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  different  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears  without  being  obliged  to  plant  a  large 
number.  Strong,  hardy,  free-growing  trees  may  be  easily  used 
as  sample  growers.  The  proper  method  of  cutting  a  fruit-bud 
is  shown  in  fig.  26.  If  the  bark  does  not  separate  easily,  the 
mode  of  cutting  figured  in  the  next  cut  must  be  adopted.  On 
a  branch  (a)  a  small  piece  of  bark  is  cut  with  a  layer  of  wood 
attached  to  it.and  the  grafts  {b  and  b)  are  fitted  into  the  vacant 
space.  The  best  season  for  shield  grafting  is  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  end  of  August.  Before  this  period  the  fruit-buds 
are  not  formed,  and  cannot  be  cut  away  with  their  own  wood 
attached.  They  are  also  more  difficult  to  be  distinguished  by 
an  inexperienced  eye. 

Permanent  Planting', 

OncHAiiDs. — These  ought  to  be  so  situated  that  they  may 
be  open  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  a  condi- 
tion of  growth  which  is  absolutely  essential.  A  low  and  damp 
situation,  in  which  the  air  is  continually  surcharged  with  mois- 
ture,through  not  being  able  to  circulate  and  renew  itself  freely, 
exercises  a  very  baneful  influence  on  trees  and  fruits,  as  well 
as  animals.  Fruit  produced  under  such  conditions  is  generally 
watery  and  wanting  in  flavour,  especially  when  the  summer 
has  been  cold  and  damp.  The  truth  of  this  is  proved  by  the 
enormous  difference  in  flavour  between  an  Apple  which  has 


ripened  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  tree,  and  one  which  has  come 
to  maturity  in  the  shade.     Strong   sunshine  makes  the  wood 
healthier  and  hardier,  and  increases  the  number  of  fruit  buds. 
The  orchard  consequently  ought  to  be  open  to   the  south  or 
south-east,  and  it  will  be  an  advantage  if  the  northern  or  north- 
eastern sides  are  protected   from  cold  winds  and  hurricanes  by 
buildings,  hilly  ground,  or  other  trees  ;  it  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  shelter  must  not  be   so   thick   as   to 
impede  the  free  circulation  of  the  air.     For  instance,  an  orchard 
cannot  be  planted  with  its  back  to  a  thick   wood,;  or  even  too 
near  to  it,  without  the  trees   of  both  plantations   eventually 
injuring  each   other.     Small  orchards   surrounded  by  thick 
hedges  often  fail  to  bear  proper  fruit  on  account  of  the  air  being 
constantly  stagnant.     Perhaps  the  best  protective  surrounding 
for  small  orchards  is  a  wide  deep  ditch.     It  may  be  argued  that 
a  large  amount  of  space  is  lost  by  this  means,  but  as  the  trees 
can  be  plauted  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ditch  the  argument 
is  fallacious.   These  trees,  being  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the 
sun  and  air  bear  as  well  as  the  others,  whereas  when  theorchard 
is  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  the  trees  near  to  it  are  generally  less 
productive  than  the  others.     Where  no  natural  shelter  exists 
the  same  end  may  be  easily  attained  by   planting  the   sides 
which  require  protection  with  tall  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.     It 
is  also  an  advantage  to  choose  a  situation  which  has  a  slight 
inclination  from  north  to  south,  or  it  may  even   be  produced 
artificially  when  the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  the  planting 
of    the  trees.     Such   an  iucliuation  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  damp  ground,  and  should  not  be  less  than  2  in  100,  a  gra- 
dient which,  although  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  exercises  a  great 
iufluence   on   the   health   of    the   trees.     There   are   but  few 
localities  in  which  the  soil  is  fitted  forthe  growth  of  every  variety 
of  fruit  tree,  some  kinds  flourishing  in  places  where  others  are 
perfectly  barren.     When  the  soil  is  only  of  middling  quality,  the 
grower  should  confine  his  attention  entirely  to  those  varieties 
which  thrive  best  on  a  moderately  rich  soil,for  it  is  a  difHoult  and 
costly  operation  to  wholly  change  the  nature  of  the  ground  by 
the  addition  of  the  missing  materials,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  growth  of   each  particular  variety.     When   we  come  to 
speak  of  the  different  species  of  fruit  trees,  we  shall  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  aspect  and  soil  most  fitted  to  each  of 
them,  and  shall  show  that  if  the  soil  be  not  of  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  it  is  seldom  profitable  to  plant  a  large  number  of 
varieties.      For  the  same  reason  we  shall  point  out  the  par- 
ticular kinds  which  ought  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  plantation. 
The  position  and  nature  of  the  ground  are  in  direct  relation  to 
the  extent  of  the  orchard.     The  less  fitted  the  soil  may  be  for 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees  the  smaller  should  be  the  orchard, 
for,  on  a  large  scale,  the  cost  of  planting  and  after  cultivation 
would  be  too  great,  and  the  chances  of  success  too  small,  even 
if  the  best  methods  be  adopted.     We  may  remark,  however, 
that,  as  a  rule,  orchards  in  this  country  are  much  too  small, 
although  the   advantages    of    fruit  growing  as  a    profitable 
investment  of  capital  and  labour  are  becoming  better  known 
and  appreciated   every  day.     We  may,   however,   notice  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  prejudice  and  routine  in  the  case  of 
certain  fruit  growers.     Formerly  the  orchard  was  limited  to 
the  space  comprised  around  farm   buildings,  and  cultivators 
are  loath  to  see  fruit  trees  elsewhere.     Who,  however,  can  deny 
the  great  advantages  of  large  pastures  planted  with  fruit  trees 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of   a  farm,  the  fruit  trees 
being  at  first  planted  as  mere  accessories  frequently  turning 
out  to  be  more  profitable  than  the  pasture  itself.     On  the  occa- 
sion of  M.  Burvenich's  visits,  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  to  cer- 
tain provincial  fruit  shows,  he  rarely  found  an  orchard  which 
had    been  purposely  planted  for  the  sake   of  profit  of    any 
great   size.      Amongst  over  sixty   orchards   barely  ten  were 
larger  than  half  a  hectare. 

Prepakatoet  Work. — The  ground  needs  careful  preparation, 
according  to  its  peculiar  qualities.  The  portion  set  apart  for  an 
orchard  ought  to  fulfil  two  essential  conditions  before  the 
operation  of  planting  is  commenced.  The  subsoil  ought  to  be 
tolerably  porous,  and  covered  with  a  pretty  thick  layer  of  fertile 
soil.  Permeability  is  a  property  which  all  soils  ought  to 
possess,  whatever  may  be  their  nature.  This  important  point 
in  successful  fruit-growing  is  too  frequently  neglected, 
growers  being  generally  satisfied  if  the  young  trees  grow 
well  and  bear  an  abundance  of  wood  diiring  the  first  few  years. 
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It  is  evident  that  a  young  tree  ought  to  show  vigorous  growth 
if  we  wish  to  obtain  good  results  from  planting  it ;  but  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  trees  gi'own  in  a  cold,  damp  soil 
bear  late  and  yield  fruit  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  the  first 
chapter  we  explained  how  necessary  it  was  that  the  air  should 
have  free  access  to  the  roots.  A  soil  which  is  of  a  sufficient 
consistency  to  prevent  the  rain  from  percolating  freely  through 
it  is  rarely  sufEciently  pervious  to  the  air.  All  operations, 
therefore,  which  are  undertaken  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
permeability  of  the  soil  and  improve  the  drainage  should  be 
commenced  at  the  very  outset.  These  operations  are  of  various 
kinds.  We  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  of  advantage  to 
give  the  ground  a  slight  incline,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  when 
the  soil  is  damp  and  heavy,  or  in  a  low  situation.  In  the  first 
case,  the  following  method  must  be  adopted  : — The  ground  is 
divided  into  portions  equal  to  the  distance  at  which  we  wish 
to  plant  the  trees  from  each  other,  as  shown  in  fig.  29.  Deep 
and  narrow  drains  are  dug  in  the  direction  of  the  incline,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  faggots  or  sticks  are  placed,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  drainage.  Elm  is  an  excellent  wood  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  bears  damp  without  rotting  better  than  almost  any 
other  wood.  A  layer  of  straw  is  placed  on.  the  top  of  the 
faggots,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  well  pressed  down  and  not  fall 
through  the  branches.  The  earth  should  be  well  trodden 
down,  so  as  to  form  an  impermeable  mass.  Bramble,  Furze, 
Heath,  or  Fern  may  be  used  instead  of  the  faggots  or  sticks. 
The  plots  are  formed  into  ridges  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
part  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  shall  be  the  highest. 
If  the  soil  be  very  damp,  the  trees  should  be  planted  on  little 
mounds.  This  matter  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  planting.  A  piece  of  ground,  situated  in  a 
very  low    position,   may   be  improved  by   digging  trenches 
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as  our  guide,  we  dig  trenches  30  ft.  apart,  2  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and 
3  ft.  3  in.  deep.  They  should  be  filled  in  with  clinkers  to  the 
depth  of  about  10  in.  or  1  ft.  All  round  the  meadow  a  trench 
should  be  dug  slightly  deeper  than  those  between  the  ridges. 
The  earth  taken  out  of  this  trench  may  be  used  for  heighten- 
ing the  plots.  Glass-house  waste,  the  refuse  from  blast  fur- 
naces, or  any  similar  material  may  be  used  for  filling  in  the 
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Fig,  29.— Dotted  lines,  Drainage ;  O,  Trees. 

as  just  described,  with  this  difference,  that  they  must  be  dug 
much  wider.  These  trenches  may  be  filled  with  any  waste 
vegetable  matter.  Dug  in  this  way,  these  trenches  afford  the 
amount  of  soil  necessary  for  raising  the  surface,  and,  of  course, 
act  as  efficient  drains.  This  method  may  also  be  adopted  in 
cases  -where  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  comparatively 
shallow.  When  operations  are  carried  on  on  a  large  scale, 
the  trenches  need  not  be  filled  up.  Open  trenches,  however, 
have  this  inconvenience,  that  the  edges  of  the  plots  are  con- 
stantly falling,  on  account  of  cattle  and  sheep  continually 
grazing  on  the  Grass  which  borders  them,  thus  necessitating 
frequent  attention.  In  certain  cases  this  mode  of  drainage 
is  to  be  recommended,  especially  if  the  plan  shown  in  fig.  30 
be  followed  out.  The  trenches  should  be  dug  at  least  3  ft. 
in  depth,  and  should  be  partially  filled  with  clinkers.  The 
rain-water  not  only  percolates  through  the  clinkers,  but  in  its 
passage  it  acquires  fertilizing  properties,  as  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  trees  which  have  been  planted  along  the  sides 
of  roads  macadamised  with  this  material.  By  following  the 
directions  given  above,  we  may  form  an  orchard  in  a  meadow 
in  a  heavy  soil,  and  situated  in  a  low  position.    Taking  fig.  30 
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Pig.  30.— A,  Trenches;  B,  Trees. 

trenches.  In  heavy  clayey  districts,  the  dampest  land  may  be 
eifeotually  drained  by  following  the  above  directions,  more 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  materials  mentioned  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  Drain 
pipes  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  orchards,  for  in  spite  of 
every  care,  the  roots  penetrate  the  joints,  and  speedily  put  a 
stop  to  the  flow  of  the  water,  except  where  very  large  pipes 
are  used ;  even  then  the  method  of  forming  trenches  just 
described  is  to  be  preferred. 

Planting  Out. 

Although  it  is  better  to  choose  varieties  which  are  adapted 
to  the  soil  instead  of  trying  to  adapt  the  soil  to  the  trees,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  an  orchard  can  be  established  on  a 
piece  of  ground  that  has  received  no  previous  preparation. 
The  ground  must  be  dry,  and  manured  superficially  at  least. 
In  former  days,  the  method  of  planting  fruit  trees  consisted  in 
digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  cramming  the  roots  into  it  by 
force,  filling  up  the  interstices  with  the  earth  which  had  been 
dug  out,  and  finally  treading  the  whole  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding soil.  The  importance  of  a  proper  method  of  planting 
is,  however,  fully  recognised  now-a-days.  It  is  very  false 
economy  to  spare  pains  and  expense  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  an  orchard ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
labour  may  be  easily  incurred  by  the  inexperienced.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  dig  the  ground  as  much  as  two  spits  deep 
except  in  the  case  of  am  old  Osier  bed,  or  Lucerne  field,  or  a 
cleared  wood.  If  the  land  be  arable  or  meadow,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  dig  well  round  the  spot  which  each  tree  is  to 
occupy.  If  the  soil  be  somewhat  poor  it  should  be  dug  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  strips  to  be  occupied  by  the  trees. 
The  trenches  between  the  strips  should  be  made  as  wide  as 
the  size  of  the  ground  will  allow,  and  should  not  exceed  3  ft. 
or  3  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Many  planters  err  by  making  the  trenches 
too  deep,  under  the  idea  that  the  roots  will  bury  themselves 
more  deeply.  The  good  earth  taken  out  of  the  holes  or 
trenches  is  placed  on  one  side,  while  that  which  is  sandy  or 
clayey  may  be  thrown  on  the  pathways.  The  holes  having 
been  dug  out,  they  are  filled  in  first  with  waste  cuttings  or 
turf,  and  then  with  the  soil  taken  out  of  them,  which  should 
be  first  mixed  with  good  manure,  if  it  be  easily  procurable. 
The  soil  should  be  lightly  filled  in  so  that  the  air  and  rain  may 
percolate  through  the  mass.  The  holes  should  be  filled  in 
some  time  previous  to  the  trees  being  planted,  in  order  that 
the  soil  may  settle  down  to  its  proper  level  naturally. 
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Akeangement  of  the  Trees. — The  order  in  which  the  trees 
are  planted  should  bo  such  as  should  give  the  eiiect  of  an 
avenue  from  several  points  of  view.  The  difierent  varieties, 
also,  should  be  so  placed  that  trees  of  different  heights  may 
not  be  intermixed.     Plantations  may  be  made  in  squares,  as 
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Fig.  33, 

shown  in  fig.  33,  or  in  quincunx,  as  in  fig.  34;  the  latter  method 
is  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  the  crowns  of  the  trees  grow 
with  a  greater  amount  of  freedom.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  describe  the  method  of  planning  a  quincunx  plantation,  such 
a  piece  of  work  being  only  too  frequently  badly  executed. 
Suppose  that  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  25  ft.  apart.     A  line 
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is  marked  out  with  pegs  25  ft.  apart.  A,  B,  0,  D,  B,  as 
shown  in  fig.  35  ;  a  string,  25  ft.  long,  is  then  attached  to  the 
peg  A,  and  a  circle  described  round  A  as  a  centre ;  the  same  is 
done  with  the  other  pegs,  and  the  points  where  the  circles 
intersect  on  both   sides  of  the  Hue  are  the  positions  in  which 
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the  other  trees  are  to  be  planted.  The  two  new  rows  are  thus 
taken  as  starting  points,  and  the  same  operation  is  gone  through 
until  the  plot  is  completed.  There  is  another  method  of  plant- 
ing which,  although  not  to  be  recommended,  may  often  be 
found  useful.  It  consists  in  planting  two  rows,  side  by  side, 
in  alternate  order  at  a  distance  of  16  ft.  or  20  ft.  apart,  leaving 
between  each  double  row  a  space  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  which  may 
be  used  for  planting  vegetables  or  for  other  purposes  ;  the  space 
between  the  double  rows  is  favourable  to  the  gi'owth  of  the 
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trees.  This  method  of  planting  is  shown  in  fig.  3ti.  "Whatever 
plan  may  be  adopted,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  better  to  plant  those  varieties  in  the  same  row  which 
ripen  about  the  same  time.  By  this  means  we  shall  keep  apart 
those  kinds  which  are  apt  to  injure  each  other,  besides  which 
the  gathering  of  the  fruit  is  much  facilitated,  and  each  variety 
can  be  planted  in  the  aspect  most  suited  to  it.  The  most  open 
position  should  be  given  to  those  trees  which  flower  late,  and 
which  are,  consequently,  less  liable  to  the  influences  of  spring 
frosts  and  cold  winds.  The  following  rules  will  help  the 
grower  in  choosing  the  best  situation  for  each  kind  of  tree  : — 
For  Apples  a  slightly  shaded  situation  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise,  for  it  may  often  be  remarked  that  those  of  the 
Apple  trees  which  are  the  most  seldom  visited  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  the  most  vigorous.  The  Apple  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  exposed  to  winds  from  the  north  or  east,  otherwise 
the  bloom  will  be  injured.  Its  best  place  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  orchard,  where  it  is  protected  by  other  fruit  trees.  Late 
varieties  should  be  planted  on  the  outside  as  much  as  possible. 
The  Pear,  whose  bloom  seems  to  suffer  less  from  cold  than 
that  of  the  Apple,  may  be  planted  on  the  north  and  east  sides 
of  the  Apple  orchards,  by  which  means  the  Apples  will  be 
sheltered  completely  by  the  taller  and  thicker-leaved  Pear  trees. 


Cherries  and  Plums  do  not  last  long  in  heavy  ground ;  they 
require  plenty  of  air,  and  thrive  best  on  the  west  and  south 
sides  of  the  orchard.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  for  the  crowns  and  roots,  developing  but  slowly, 
they  do  but  little  injury  to  vegetables  growing  between  them. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  succeed  badly  when  grown  in  open 
quarters,  except  in  exceptionally  favourable  situations.  The 
Walnut  and  Sweet  Chestnut  soon  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment, giving  plenty  of  shelter  and  shadow.  The  best  place  for 
them  is  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  orchards,  or  in  avenues 
at  a  distance  from  gardens  in  arable  fields.  When  grafted  they 
grow  more  slowly,  but  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit.  The 
Mulberry  likes  a  fresh,  deep,  fertile,  and  well-drained  soil.  It 
gives  plenty  of  shade;  its  wood  is  hard,  but  rather  brittle— 
hence  it  suffers  from  high  winds.  It  ought  to  be  placed  under 
the  lee  of  a  building,  as  it  will  not  i-esist  the  severity  of  a 
northern  climate  if  planted  in  an  exposed  situation. 
(To  he  continued). 


OOTOBEE  PEARS. 

There  are  so  many  excellent  kinds  of  Pears  that  ripen  during  the 
month  of  October  that   it  ia  difficalt  to   make  a  selection,  but,   in 


Fig.  1.— Duchesae  d'Angouleme. 

continuation  of  our  illustrations  of  aoire  ot  the  best  kinds,  the 
following  must  have  a  prominent  position  : — Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
(fig'  1))  one  of  the  largest  of  Pears,  is  handsome  both  in  shape  and 


Fig.  2. — Helene  Gregoire. 

appearance.  In  warm  seasons  the  flesh  is  battery  and  melting,  but, 
as  a  rnle,  it  is  coarse-grained  and  gritty.  It  is  a  grand  exhibition 
Pear,  but  to  ensure  its  always  being  gcod,  it  should  be  grown  on  a 
south  or  west  wall.  It  is  a  free  bearer  in  any  soil  or  aspect. 
Helene  Gregoire  (fig.  2)  I  have  not  seen  grown  in  England,  except  in 
a  garden  in  Hants.  It  was  obtained  from  Yan  Hontte,  of  Ghent, 
and  is  grown  in  the  form  ot  cordons  on  a  south  wall.  The  fruit, 
which  is  excellent,  has  a  strong  aromatic  flavour  and  is  very  juicy, 
and  it  will  keep  for  a  month  after  being  fully  ripe.  The  tree  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  a  free  bearer,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collections.  Eed  Dojenne  (fig.  3)  is  a  well-known  little  Pear 
that  is  always  good.  I  find  it  to  succeed  admirably  grown  in  the 
form  of  bushes,  kept  well  pinched  in,   and   at   the   same   time   fed 
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liberally  with  manure,  or  manare  water.  The  pinohiof;  cripples 
growth  and  makes  it  fruitful,  whilst  the  manuring  feeds  the 
fruit.  Marie  Louise  (fig.  4)  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  word 
either  of  description  or  recommendation.  I  may  say,  howeTer, 
that  its  season  may  be  greatly  prolonged  by  not  picking  all  the 
fruit  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  a  portion  only,  at  intervals 
of  a  week  or  ten  days ;  that  first  gathered  will  ripen  proportionately 
earlier  than  the  last.  Conseiller  de  la  Conr  (fig.  5)  is  a  handsome, 
finely-coloured  Pear,  of  large  size  and  passable  quality ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  much  overrated,  for,  at  best,  the  flavour  is  never  more 
than  second-rate.  It  is  a  productive  bearer,  and  on  this  account  may 
be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  market  growers.  Durondeau  (fig.  6) 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Pears,  the  skin  being  a  shining 
russet  streaked  with  deep  red  on  the  aide  next  the  sun,  whilst  the 
shaded  side  is,  when  fully  ripe,  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  flesh  is  most  deli, 
cious,  and  the  tree  an  abundant  bearer.  It  is  worthy  of  a  wall  and 
the  most  liberal  culture.     Calebasse  Tougard  (fig.  7)  is  also  a  large, 


wood ;  they  are  trained  with  three  upright  stems,  three  shoots 
instead  of  five.  The  old  fan  training  generally  employed  takes  too 
long  to  fill  the  walls,  which,  in  fact,  seldom  get  filled  at  all,  and 
much  valuable  space  is  thereby  lost.  I  have  also  got  Cherries  trained 
in  like  fashion,  and  intend,  as  my  Pear  walls  want  replenishing,  to  do 
the  whole  in  like  manner. — B.  Gilbekt,  Bargliley.  [No  doubt  the 
upright  way  is  the  way  tor  the  future.  The  engraving  to  which  Mr. 
Gilbert  alludes  was  from  a  photograph  taken  to  show  the  length  and 
size  of  the  wall,  and  therefore  it  makes  the  trees  appear  closer  than 
they  are  ;  but  they  are  really  so  spaced  that  both  trees  and  branches 
have  ample  room  for  full  development.  The  high  wall  allows  of  a 
fair  growth  to  the  branches,  which  can  exhaust  themselves  in 
fruit. bearing,  and  need  not  be  continually  cut  back  to  repress 
their  vigour.  A  fine  crop  was  gathered  off  this  wall  even  during 
the  past  bad  season.  It  consisted  of  about  ten  Pears  to  the  square 
yard,  and  the  fruit  was  both  large  and  good  ;  such  as 
bring  high  prices   after  Christmas   and   in  early  spring.] 


Pif?.  4. — Marie  Louibb. 


Fig.  5. — Counseiller  de  la  Cour. 


Fig.  6.— Darondeau. 


Fig.  7.— Oalebasse  Tougard. 


Fig.  8.— D^lioes  de  Lovenjoul. 


handsome-looking  Pear,  of  excellent  quality;  it  is  ore  of  the  few 
kinds  that  ripen  best  on  the  trees,  but  it  requires  to  be  used  as  soon 
as  it  is  gathered,  as  it  soon  rots  deceptively  at  the  core ;  it  gathered 
before  it  is  ripe,  it  rots  before  it  becomes  in  any  way  usable,  except 
tor  stewing.  Delioes  de  Lovenjoul  (fig.  8)  is  a  very  excellent  medium- 
sized  Pear,  of  the  Doyenne  type.  It  is  suitable  for  growing  as  bushes 
or  as  small  standards,  as  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  Red 
Doyenne.  It  is  extremely  productive  and  hardy,  and  therefore 
specially  adapted  for  small  gardens.  W.  W.  H. 


The  Pear  Walla  of  the  Future. — In  the  very  excellent 
woodcut  (see  p.  393)  the  Easter  Beurre  Pears  appear  to  me  to  be 
crowded.  I  should  much  like  to  know  the  distances  at  which  the 
trees  stand  apart.  I  feel  quite  persuaded  that  the  training  repre- 
sented is  that  which  will  fill  our  fruit-room  shelves  with  Pears.  Four 
years  ago  I  planted  a  wall  with  Plums,  the  varieties  being  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Yictoria,  and  the  wall  is  now  entirely  full  of  good-bearing 
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Josephine  de  Maliues  Fear. — With  us,  this,  is  one  of  ttie  most  satis- 
faccory  Pears  grown,  either  on  walls,  espaliers,  or  pyramids  ;  on  walls  we  have 
a  fine  crop  of  fatr-sized.  fruit  for  dessert ;  on  espaliers  and  pyramids  it  is 
generally  russetted,  but  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  flavour  to  those  on  walls. 
This  variety  has  a  very  distinct  habit  of  producing  flower  buds  on  tha  termic  al 
growths  ;  therefore,  in  pruning,  these  should  be  cut  off,  if  it  be  wished  to  ex- 
end  the  shoot  down  to  a  wood  bud. — J,  Gaooai,  Henham. 

The  Vintage  is  not  yet  terminated  in  the  Hautes-Pyren^es.  The  Vines  are, 
so  to  say,  inexhaustible.  Everybody  is  seeking  in  all  directions  for  casks. 
Never,  in  the  memory  of  man,  has  such  a  rich  crop,  as  far  as  quantity  goes, 
been  seen.  As  for  quality,  it  will  rival  that  of  1865  or  1870,  and  many  people 
believe  it  will  surpass  them.  No  stoppage  in  the  sap  has  taken  place.  They 
are  full  of  juice,  and  the  skin  is  fine  and  bright- coloured. 

Cranberry  Imports.— At  the  general  meeting  of  the  German  Pomologists, 
mention  was  made  of  the  shiploads  of  Cranberries  exported  from  Ohio  to  Eng- 
land and  Hamburg.  All  this  is  very  interesting,  but  it  would  be  more  interesting 
to  know  what  becomes  of  all  these  Cranberries,  Do  the  wine  merchants  know 
anything  about  them  ? 
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HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE. 
As  all  of  us  cannot  bave  a  Eew  garden  of  our  own,  we  muefc  needs 
content  ourselves  with  somethinK  less  comprehensive.  But  even 
Kew's  capabilities  are  limited.  It  cannot  cultivate  every  herb  which, 
asthepoetsaith,  "sips  the  dew,"  even  if ,  perchance,  it  could  get  them 
all.  For  yet  stronger  reasons,  our  own  private  collection  must  be 
still  choicer  and  more  select.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  vast,  while 
our  means  and  appliances  may  be  exceedingly  restricted.  How,  then, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  the  passion  for  gardening,  which  is 
innate  in  so  many  human  breasts,  to  '  e  gratified  ?  The  problem 
admits  of  easier  solution  than  at  first  sight  may  be  obvious.  As  it 
is  impossible  that  you  should  make  a  familiar  friend  of  every  plant 
which  exists  on  terra  firma  as  well  as  on  earth  which  is  not  firm,  not 
to  mention  aquatics  which  grow  in  water,  you  have  only  to  decide 
which  you  prefer.  A  man  cannot  keep  up  even  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance with  every  one  of  the  four  millions  who  dwell  in  London,  but 
confines  his  friendship  to  a  favoured  few ;  and  so  must  it  be  with 
your  horticultural  pursuits,  whether  merely  household  or  on  a  larger 
scale.  Tou  must  decide  what  line  of  cultivation  you  will  go  into, 
which  does  not  exclude  the  heterogeneous  and  the  miscellaneous — 
the  odds-and.ends  line  of  horticulture.  Household  horticulture  is 
undertaken  either  for  show  and  display,  by  which  is  meant  a  most 
laudable  means  of  domestic  decoration,  or  else  with  personal  and 
private  study  or  recreation  for  its  principal  object.  In  both  cases 
the  choice  of  subjects  will  depend  whether  the  preference  is  given  to 
foliage  or  flowers,  to  form  or  to  colour,  to  the  phenomena  of  growth 
and  development,  or  of  inflorescence.  The  fine  foliage  class  may  be 
made  to  include  many  plants  possessing,  in  addition  to  their  orna- 
mental merits,  great  botanical  and  economic  interest.  Although 
not  a  few  plants,  uniting  commercial  value  with  good  appearance  and 
even  beauty — the  Nutmeg,  Coffee,  Cinnamon,  Black  Pepper— must 
have  a  hothouse  to  do  well  in  the  United  Kingdom,  others  will  thrive 
in  the  temperate  atmosphere  of  our  houses.  Want  of  space  forbids 
our  giving  more  than  a  hint  which,  as  a  word  to  the  wise,  may  direct 
attention  to  what  will  be  found  a  delightful  branch  of  horticulture. 
Some  people,  too,  may  like  to  grow  plants  which  not  everybody  else 
possesses.  The  Black  Tea  (Thea  Bohea),  is  a  handsome  shrub  with 
evergreen  leaves,  producing  small  white  flowers  in  September. 
Green  Tea  (T.  viridis),  resembles  it,  but  is  of  taller  stature,  and  has 
narrower  leaves.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Chinese  Tea-plant 
is  vulgarly  confounded  with  Lycium  europceum  and  L.  barbarnm  ; 
the  latter  the  Duke  of  Ara:yle's  Tea.tree,  a  coarse,  hardy,  unprepos- 
sessing, trailing  shrub,  which  has  the  merit  of  making  hedges  and 
arbours  in  the  sandiest  and  most  sterile  soils.  There  are  also  persons 
who  boast  of  growing  their  own  Coffee  in  the  open  ground  in 
Flanders ;  but  they  only  do  so  through  a  like  misnomer.  Their 
vaunted  Coffee  plant  is  a  Lupine,  whose  seeds,  roasted  and  ground, 
furnish  the  pretended  Mocha.  Whether  the  beverage  so  obtained,  is 
better  or  worse  than  that  from  Hunt's  once. famous  roasted  Wheat, 
I  cannot' say,  for  I  have  not  tried  it  and  don't  intend  to  do  so.  I  do 
however, propose  trying  to  cultivate  in  my  study,  as  yon  would  a  Myrtle 
— another  most  desirable  pot-shrub — the  Camphor  Laurel  (Laurus 
Camphora),  all  parts  of  which  exhale  their  special  odour,  and  which 
is  ioclnded  by  nurserymen  in  their  temperate-house  catalogues.  The 
Castor-oil  plant  (Ricinus),  common  enough  in  gardens  as  an  annual, 
and  suffered  to  perish  iu  autumn,  becomes  a  tree  in  warm  localities 
where  it  never  freezes.  Grown  in  a  large  pot  or  tub  and  kindly 
treated,  the  Ricinus  becomes  a  handsome  object  when  two  or  three 
years  old,  deserving  a  place  in  summer  on  a  lawn  (with  its  pot 
plunged  and  hidden  in  the  ground),  as  a  semi-tropioal  specimen. 
The  Australian  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus),  of  whose  fever, 
absorbing  powers  so  much  has  been  said,  and  respecting  whose 
possible  hardiness  in  Great  Britain  unfounded  hopes  have  been  held 
out,  makes  a  handsome  and  striking  pot-plant,  notwithstanding  that 
it  rapidly  grows  out  of  all  bounds,  a,nd  will  not  conform  itself  to 
pruning  or  pinching  operations.  Its  sea-green  leaves,  covered  with  a 
whitish  bloom,  give  out  when  crushed  a  balsamic  odour,  which  is  a 
combination  of  Camphor,  with  the  resinous  scent  of  a  Pine-grove. 
A  liqueur  resembling  Chartreuse  has  recently  been  distilled  from 
them  in  Prance.  Seedling-plants  are  cheaply  obtainable.  For  the 
.  first  two  or  three  years,  with  regular  waterings,  they  make  charming 
pot.plants.  When  they  reach  the  ceiling  and  find  they  cannot  get 
through  it,  they  may  be  transferred  for  experiment  to  believers  in 
acclimatisation,  and  their  place  supplied  by  fresh.raised  youngsters. 
Fine-foliaged  plants  include  the  whole  long  list  of  Ferns.  A  few 
Palms  in  their  young  state  may  also  be  grown  in  sunny  apartments, 
without  causing  any  great  disappointment ;  but  although  unquestion- 
ably things  of  beauty,  they  cannot  continue  to  be  joys  for  ever, 
because,  if  alive  and  well,  they  would  eventually  outgrow,  however 
slowly,  the  space  which  can  be  accorded  to  them.  The  most  recom. 
mendable  household  Palm  is  Latania  borbonioa,  with  shining  green 
leaves,  from  which  the  dust  is  easily  wiped ;    Raphis  flabelliformis 


makes  a  formidable  rival  to  it,  on  account  of  the  greater  lightness  of 
its  foliage  ;  Chama3rop3  sinensis  and  hamilis  are  more  sombre  iu  their 
hues.  Corypha  australis,  with  Phcenix  reclinata  and  sylvestris, 
furnish  a  sufiicient  variety  of  this  set  of  vegetable  forms.  But  the 
catalogues  of  the  leading  nurserymen,  British  and  foreign,  contain 
more  information  than  is  possible  even  to  glance  at  here.  Neverthe. 
less,  I  make  bold  to  say  that,  valuable  as  they  are  in  other  respects, 
they  are  not  always  absolutely  sure  and  certain  guides  as  to  tempera- 
ture and  atmospheric  humidity,  and,  in  consequence,  as  to  probable 
adaptability  to  household  culture.  Nothing  but  an  actual  trial  of 
plants  can  determine  exactly  what  they  will  stand  in  living  rooms. 
One  would  expect  that  all  plants  assigned  to  "  cool-house,  greenhouse, 
serre  froide,  serre  tempdree,"  might  live  and  flourish  in  ordinary 
apartments  under  suitable  conditions  of  light,  &c.  Bat  no;  many 
charming  things,  so  classed,  pine  in  rooms  after  a  more  potent  stimulus 
to  their  vitality,  I  have  had  Blechnum  brasiliense,  and  not  a  few 
other  foreign  Perns,  lingering  for  a  couple  of  years  in  a  continuously 
ineffectual  struggle  for  existence,  beforel  eouldresolve  to  oonsignthem 
to  the  cemetery  of  plants,  i.e.  the  manure  heap,  there  to  be  converted 
into  sustenance  for  a  fresh  generation  of  favourites.  'Twas  dis- 
appointment long  drawn  out.  And  yet  an  excellent  catalogue,  by  a 
first-rate  horticulturist,  makes  Blechnum  brasiliense  a  serre  froide 
tenant.  I  can  only  say  that  all  serre  froide  tenants  are  not,  with  me, 
suitable  for  living  rooms ;  which  does  not  prevent  others  from  trying 
their  luck  or  their  skill  with  the  like.  When  once  you  know  your 
own  mind,  and  have  agreed  with  yourself  what  you  like  best,  now  is 
a  good  time  to  buy  plants  iu  pots,  both  for  immediate  service  and  to 
come  in  for  winter  use ,  I  make  no  mention  of  annuals  or  of  things 
that  are  good  only  for  the  season,  and  that  a  short  one.  Any  one 
can  purchase  a  pot  Mignonette,  Omphalodes  linifolia.  Maritime  Stock, 
and  such  like,  and  throw  it  away  when  faded  and  done  with.  That 
is  not  horticulture,  either  household  or  open  air  ;  although  buying  the 
seeds  of  annuals,  and  flowering  them  yourself  indoors,  is  a  proof  of 
considerable  cultural  ability.  The  lady  who  can  show  a  pot  of  well- 
grown  Ten-week  Stock,  or  that  dear  little  Everlasting  Rhodanthe 
Manglesi,  is  no  mean  house-gardener.  A  great  point  is  to  select,  for 
spring  and  summer  show,  plants  that  will  give  as  little  trouble  as 
may  be  to  get  through  the  winter.  Splendid  while  they  last  are 
many  of  the  Cactuses,  especially  C.  speciosus  and  C.  speciosissimus, 
and  the  numerous  hybrids  obtained  from  them.  Certainly  they  are 
ugly  enough  when  off  show.  Cactus  or  Cereus  flagelliformis,  the  old 
Whip  Cactus,  is  characteristic  when  perched  aloft  on  a  sunny  bracket, 
and  allowed  to  droop  naturally  ;  which  is  better  than  training  it  into 
fans  or  on  vase-shaped  wires,  however  readily  it  may  lend  itself  to 
the  plan.  The  Night-blooming  Cereus,  C.  grandiflorus  (of  which  six 
or  eight  varieties  exists),  requires  more  heat  and  space  than  living 
rooms  can  conveniently  afford.  A  generation  or  two  ago  it  used  to 
be  an  excuse  for  jovial  suppers  in  amateur  succulent  houses,  to 
witness  the  expansion  of  its  large  handsome  flowers.  The  guests 
who  sang  and  practised  "We  won't  go  home  till  morning  "  might  also 
witness  their  fading  too.  C.  peruvianas  has  a  variety,  monstrosus, 
which  grows  into  the  shape  of  a  dark.green  bit  of  Japanese  rockwork, 
and  the  older  it  is — thirty,  forty,  fifty  years — the  more  strange  and 
eccentric  its  aspect  becomes.  For  a  long  time  nobody  knew  what  it 
was,  until,  flowering  in  1814  in  the  Montpellier  Botanic  Garden,  it 
betrayed  to  M.  de  Candolla  the  secret  of  its  identity  with  the  Taper 
of  Peru.  It  is  a  curiosity  of  the  easiest  culture,  which  you  may 
stick  out  of  the  way  when  you  are  tired  of  its  sight  and  bring  back 
again  when  you  wish  for  another  look  at  it,  observing,  however,  that 
it  must  neither  freeze  nor  rot  with  too  much  watering.  It  is  the 
very  thing  to  set  in  the  sunny  front  of  an  old-style  druggist's  shop, 
for  it  is  sure  to  impress  the  multitude  with  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
source  of  some  potent  and  priceless  specific  elixir.  All  the  Cactus 
family  submit  more  or  less  to  this  free  aul  easy  mode  of  treatment ; 
a  smaller  species,  C.  or  Mammillaria  Ottonis, shaped  likeaplump,deep. 
ribbed  pincushion,  gives  as  little  trouble  as  the  preceding, and  annually 
produces  a  crop  of  brilliant-yellow  crimson. centred  flowers.  Most  of 
these,  even  when  out  of  flower,  are  useful  to  stop  a  gap  in  a  window 
when  other  occupants  are  on  leave  of  absence. 

A  most  handy,  pleasing,  showy,  and  easily  managed  family  of 
plants  for  summer  display  are  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  both 
typical  species  and  hybrids  from  them.  Their  foliage  is  bright  and 
fresh  ;  their  flowers,  produced  in  long  succession,  continue  to  appear 
from  the  first  day  of  blooming  until  the  date  of  their  winter  rest 
(which  the  majority  of  this  section  strictly  observe),  while  a  few  go 
on  flowering  through  the  very  deadest  season  of  the  year.  Their 
colours  are  white, yellow,red  and  vivid  scarlet,  comprising  intermediate 
hues  of  buff,  orange,  and  pink ;  sometimes  with  delicate  shadings  and 
contrasts  in  the  petals  of  the  same  flower.  Bat  their  great  recom. 
mendation  to  household  horticulturists  is,  that  the  varieties  which 
hibernate  do  so  frankly  and  completely.  Even  young  cuttings  raised 
during  the  season  follow  in  this  the  example  of  their  parents.    These 
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latter  may  be  purchased  late  in  bloom,  showing  their  qualifioationa 
and  what  they  can  do.     About  November  they  will  flag,    and  their 
stems  will  spontaneously  part  from  the  root,  as  if   they  were  dying. 
It  is  no  such  thing ;  they  are  only  going  to  sleep.     Then  is   a  good 
time   to  repot  them  (in  light  rich  soil,   half  leaf-mould   or   spent 
Cacumber.bed  and  half  fresh  loam)  in  larger  pots,  if  required.     The 
plants  increase  in  beauty  with  age  and  with  the  increasing   size  and 
strength  of  the  tubers.     You  thus  get  specimen  plants  with  just  pre- 
tensions to   exhibition.     The  [quality  and   freshness  of  the   soil  are 
mentioned  on  account  of  their   importance,  although  in  large   cities 
it  is  often  easier  to  procure  new  plants  than  good  earth  to  repot  old 
ones  in.     If  no  other  source  be  available,  it  must  be  obtained  as  a 
favour  from  somo  benevolent  nurseryman.     When  repotted,  let  them 
take  their  repose  in  any  snug  corner  or  shelf  where  it  does  not  freeze. 
Light  or  darkness  is  all  one  to  them  then.     Keep  them   dry  rather 
than  moist,  but  not  absolutely  dry  as  dust.     Too  damp,  they  may  rot; 
while  excessive  dryness  will  retard  their  starting  in  spring.     The 
judicious  amateur  will  hit  upon  the  happy  mean  ;  which  reminds  me 
of     the    late    M.     Van    Houtte'a     recommending    for    Genethyllis 
tulipifera  (a  greenhouse  shrub,  with  Box-like  foliago,  bearing   large 
cream-coloured  flowers  striped  with  red)  plenty  of  air  and  "  Intel, 
ligent  waterings."     There  indeed  he  hit  the  mark,  and  gave  to  the 
world  a  golden  rule.  By  "  intelligent  "  measures  great  things  may  be 
done  in  the  plant  way  as  in  other  matters.     In  March  or  April  take 
your  potted  tubers  out  of  their  retirement ;  give  them  plenty  of  sun. 
shine  and  moderate  moisture.     If  they  make  numerous  shoots,  you 
may  remove  the  superabundant  ones  when  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  detach, 
ing  them  at  their  junction  with  the  tuber,  and   plant  them  in  small 
pots  separately.     They  will  strike  root,  forming  tubers  of  their  own, 
like   Dahlia   shoots   (as  will  cuttings   taken   from   the   main   stems 
during  summer),  flower  the  same  season,  die  down  in  autumn,  and 
so  take  their  rest.     There  is  no  need  to  repot  them  till  the  following 
spring  after  they  have  started,  leaving  their  old  balls  of  earth   un- 
broken while  shifting  them  into  a  larger  pot.     The  tuberous  Begonias 
now  are  legion,  and  before  long  will  be  scores  of  legions.     The  good 
old  B.  discolor  deserves  a  place  for  the  sake  of  "auld   lang  syne  ;  " 
besides,  it  it  hardy  in  the  open  border  in  ordinary  winters ;    and 
besides  that,  its  large  red-veined  leaves  are  very  effective  seen  from 
within  doors,  especially  under  sunshine,  a  point  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  by  window  gardeners.     It  is  this   property  of  semi-transparent 
colouration  which  gives  great  value   to   sundry   plants  with  incou. 
spicuons  flowers,  such  as  Achyranthes  Versohaffelti,  the  dark.leaved 
varieties  of  Rioinus,  and  others.     It  is  from  a  red  vegetation  like 
these  that  the  planet  Mars,  astronomers  tell  us,  derives  his  fiery  hue. 
Don't  patronise  Coleuses,  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  unless  you  have   a 
hothouse  in  which  to  winter  them.     Free  bloomers,  not   new,  but 
inexpensive,  are  Begonias  Weltoniensis  and  Chelaoni,  hybrida,  and  B. 
bolivunsis,  a  striking  species,  the  parent  of  many  varieties  present 
and  to   come.     Great  things  were  expected  of  B .  oefcopetala  ;  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it  to  flower,  perhaps  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient heat  to  start  it  earlier  in  the  spring. 

To  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  has  been  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
for  his  new  double-flowered,  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  Gloire  de  Nancy, 
of  a  brilliant  vermilion  red.  We  shall  see  whether  doubleness  in 
Begonia  blooms,  which  is  fast  coming  on,  be  an  improvement  or  not. 
Every  flower  is  not  the  better  for  that  change.  To  my  mind  the 
single  Snowdrop  is  more  graceful  than  the  double ;  the  same  with 
many  Fuchsias ;  while  double  Petunias  are  often  mere  wisps  of 
coloured  rags  and  scraps.  B.  balsaminiseBora,  a  double-flowered 
Begonia  with  light-green  foliagej  and  a  compact  and  low  habit  of 
growth,  is  well  worth  attention.  The  blooms,  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
light  red,  are  produced  in  the  proportion  of  one  double-flowered  male 
between  a  couple  of  female  blooms,  which  latter  are  invariably 
single. 

Carpst.bedding  being  all  the  fashion,  I  don't  see  why  chamber, 
gardeners  should  be  deprived  of  that  mode  of  charming  the  eye. 
Consequently  I  am  trying  my  hand  at  a  portable  carpet-bed,  a  sort 
of  toy  garden,  made  principally  with  cuttings,  which  really  promises 
to  exhibit  the  prettiuesa  of  a  dish  of  salmagundi.  I  take  a  round 
earthern  pan,  like  those  used  for  raising  seedlings,  but  with  upright 
sides,  4  in.  deep.  The  only  pattern  this  admits  is  concentric  circles  ; 
in  a  large  circular  vessel  a  star  might  be  worked.  My  outer  circle 
is  composed  of  the  small  Spiderweb  Houseleek;  the  second,  of  Golden 
Variegated  Lemon  Thyme;  the  next,  of  White  Variegated  Thyme,  pro- 
ducing a  ring  of  grey ;  then  come  sprigs  of  Achyranthes,  with  a 
plume  of  Golden-Feather  Pyrethrum  in  the  middle.  There  !  You 
may  set  it  on  your  dinner  table.  I  have  seen  ornamented  cakes  and 
tarts  considerably  larger  than  this  experimental  piece  of  plant  con. 
feotiouery.  Oae  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  beds  in  a  parterre 
is,  that  if  you  don't  like  it  yon  can  throw  it  away.  It  ought  to  have 
contained  a  circle  of  white,  but  the  Oentaureas  are  too  big.  With  a 
wider  diameter  I  could  have  employed  Gnaphalium  lanatum. 


Cultivators  obtain  great  results  by  the  application  of  bottom-heat 
in  their  frames  and  houses.  During  the  fine  season,  plants  in  the 
open  ground  profit  by  the  same  healthy  stimulus.  On  a  summer's 
afternoon  thrust  your  hand  into  the  earth  of  a  sunny  border,  and 
you  will  feel  what  sort  of  temperature  it  is  which  enables  roots  to 
perform  their  functions.  Window  plants  are  rarely  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  comfort  of  having  their  feet  kept  warm.  Even  in  a  south  window, 
the  pots,  being  considered  unsightly,  are  usually  placed  out  of  view, 
below  the  line  of  the  sash's  woodwork,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  never 
fall  upon  them ;  or  they  are  incased  in  pretty  envelopes  of  card.paper, 
wood,  or  porcelain  ;  or  they  are  so  crowded  as  to  shade  each  other 
from  the  vivifying  influence  of  sunshine,  except  for  a  brief  moment. 
The  plants  suffer  accordingly  from  a  never-ceasing  chill  at  the  roots, 
especially  if  too  freely  watered.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  raise  tho 
pots  sufficiently  to  let  the  roots  (the  plant's  purveyors)  bask  in  the 
sun,  as  well  as  the  foliage  and  the  flowers.  If  the  window-sill  or 
shelf  do  not  lend  itself  easily  to  this  purpose,  a  simple  mode  of 
raising  the  pots,  that  need  exposure  to  warmth  is  to  set  each  pot  on 
another  empty  pot  of  the  same  size  inverted.  This  plan  involves 
no  fixtures,  and  allows  changes  of  plants  to  be  made  as  often  as  is 
wished.  Carrying  out  the  same  principle,  water  always  with  tepid 
water,  never  with  water  colder  than  the  air  of  the  room  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing.  Earthworms  are  a  great  nuisance  in  a  flower- 
pot in  which  a  plant  is  well  established ;  and  it  is  easier  to  let  them 
get  in  than  to  get  them  out.  Often  they  are  introduced  with  the  soil 
when  the  plant  is  potted  ;  search  should  therefore  be  made  for  them 
(as  well  as  for  even  more  destructive  larvae)  during  that  process. 
But  they  are  inquisitive  as  well  as  curious  creatures,  and  if  a  pot  be 
left  standing  on  the  open  border,  they  will  wriggle  themselves  in  at 
the  hole  made  for  drainage,  to  try  whether  its  contents  are  to  their 
taste  or  not.  To  prevent  this  intrusion  pot-plants  set  out-doora 
should  be  placed  on  a  board,  or  on  bricks,  on  a  layer  of  dry  cinders. 
Not  only  do  worms  disfigure  the  surface  of  a  flower.pot,  but  they  rob 
the  plants.  Like  every  other  living  creature,  they  must  feed  on 
some  thing;  and  their  diet  is  earth,  which  they  afterwards  reject 
impoverished  of  some  of  ita  nutritive  elements.  The  better  the 
worma  are  fed,  the  worse  will  the  flowera  fare.  They  may  often  be 
dislodged  by  a  sudden  fright.  Perhaps  in  changing  the  place  of  a  pot 
yon  may  give  it  a  slight  blow  quite  unintentionally,  and  a  bright-red 
tenant,  of  whose  presence  you  were  unaware,  will  emerge  in  all 
haste  to  escape  from  fancied  danger.  Present  him  immediately  as  a 
treat  to  your  gold  fish.  By  tapping  the  pot  or  disturbing  the  earth 
with  a  stick  the  worm  will  sometimes  show  his  nose  above  ground. 
Seize  him,  and  pull  him  out  flrmly  but  gradually  ;  for  if  he  breaks 
the  remaining  half  will  form  a  new  head,  and  become  a  perfect  worm. 
If  he  succeed  in  drawing  jhimaelf  back  unhurt,  you  will  not  easily 
play  him  the  same  trick  again.  Suddenly  dosing  a  pot  with  quite 
warm  water,  but  not  hot  enough  to  injure  the  roots,  will  aometimea 
make  a  worm  shift  his  quarters  for  fear  of  being  scalded  the  next 
time  of  watering.  The  aphia  or  fly  "  our  little  green  brother  who 
Uvea  on  the  Roae,"  if  a  single  one  be  permitted  to  live,  soon  multiplies 
into  an  annoyance.  Fumigating  the  plants  infested,  as  they  stand 
in  your  window,  is  useless  except  in  affording  a  lady  a  pretext  for 
permitting,  perhaps  asking,  a  gentleman  to  puif  hia  cigar  in  her 
presence.  Green  fly  can  be  effectually  smoked  off  only  in  a  well, 
closed  greenhouse,  or,  for  want  of  that,  in  a  large  chest  in  which  the 
plants  may  be  shut  up  with  a  little  smouldering  Tobacco.  Branches 
badly  attacked  may  be  ameared,  and  thereby  cleared,  with  a  brush 
soaked  in  a  strong  infusion  of  Tobacco ;  but  it  discolours  for  a  while 
the  shoots  to  which  it  is  applied,  and,  moreover,  stains  fair  fingers. 
Slighter  viaitationa  of  the  insects  may  be  kept  down  by  continually 
brushing  them  off  with  a  small  clean  painter's  brush  kept  for  the 
purpose.  Take  care,  however,  that  each  aphis  dislodged  has  no 
further  chance  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  that  "  when  he  falls,  he 
falls  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again."  For,  feeble  as  he  looks,  he 
has  sufficient  clawa  and  energy  to  justify  the  naturalist  who  referred 
him  to  the  Hookey-Walker  genus.  Brown  or  turtle  scale  is  a  still 
more  displeasing  insect-pest,  to  *hich  Orange-trees,  Camellias,  and 
even  evergreen  Ferns  are  liable,  often  caught  in  and  brought  from 
infested  greenhouses.  Therefore  when  buying  snch  plants,  look  sharp 
to  see  that  thay  are  clean.  If  you  diacover  that  your  Orange  or 
Lemon-tree  ia  thus  disfigured,  paint  all  its  leaves  and  stems  with  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap  and  Tobacco. juice  ;  wash  it  off  next  day  with  a 
sponge  and  tepid  water,  and  watch  closely,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
that  none  of  the  culprits  have  escaped  to  leave  behind  them  lineal 
descendants.  What  a  heap  of  trouble  !  Certainly ;  but  in  household 
horticulture  the  trouble  constitutes  part  of  the  pleasure.  Garden, 
ing  operations  may  have  a  beginning,  but  they  have  no  end.  A  good 
and  hearty  cultivator  can  never  say,  "  I  have  done  now ;  everything 
is  finished  off  for  the  present ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  bother  me 
for  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after ;  I  can  run  away  for  a  week 
or  go  to  sleep  for  a  fortnight."     Cnltiyated  plants  are  insatiable. 
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Not  a  few  houses  (more  perhaps  in  provincial  towns  than  in 
London)  have  a  back  yard,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  some  sort  of 
outbnilding — scullery  or  wash-house — to  which  the  family  often  go 
to  and  fro.  By  promoting  this  appendage  to  the  rank  of  a  back  or 
second  kitchen  and  connecting  it  with  the  house  by  a  lean-to  covered 
passage  with  glazed  roof  and  front,  in  the  first  place  the  real  kitchen 
is  relieved  by  an  annexe  which  the  mistress  can  visit  and  inspect  with, 
out  catching  cold  ;  and  secondly,  the  glass  corridor  will  render  good 
service  as  a  greenhouse.  The  warmth  from  the  house  and  the  back 
kitchen  will  keep  out  ordinary  frosts.  In  summer  you  may  make  it 
as  gay  as  you  please  with  the  whole  list  of  conservatory  flowers  to 
choose  from,  and  it  need  not  be  anything  like  bare  in  winter.  I 
have  seen  excellent  Grapes  grown  in  such  a  passage,  whose  utility  is 
obvious  while  its  beauty  is  acknowledged  at  very  first  sight.  The 
longer  and  broader  it  can  be  made,  the  more  eifective  it  becomes. 
— "  London  Society." 


Sculpture  and  Rock-gardena. — The  accompanying  beautifal 
engraving  shows  the  groups  of  sculpture  embowered  in  the  fine  piece 
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By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Fuchsias. — Where  glass  accommodation  is  limited,  a  little  space 
may  be  gained  by  clearing  out  Fuchsias  which  have  done  flowering. 
In  the  case  of  such  as  are  required  for  future  use,  the  soil  should  be 
allowed  to  get  almost  dry,  and  they  shoald  be  cut  back  freely,  when 
they  may  be  stowed  away  under  a  greenhouse  stage,  or  in  any  place 
where  they  will  receive  a  little  light ;  under  such  circumstances  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  soil  through  the  winter  half  dry,  the  efiiect  of 
which  will  be  that  the  buds  will  move  slightly,  but  not  so  as  to  make 
much  growth,  which  latter  should  not  be  encouraged  while  they  are 
in  a  half  dark  situation  ;  but  the  advantage  gained  in  not  drying 
them  up  BO  as  to  force  them  into  a  totally  dormant  state.  Is  that  when 
required  to  be  started  towards  the  spring  they  will  move  much  quicker 
than  when  quite  dried  off.  When  they  have  to  be  wintered  in  cellars, 
or  any  place  that  is  totally  dark,  the  soil  must  be  allowed  to  get  so 
dry  as  to  cause  complete  cessation  of  growth  ;  even  if  these  old 
plants  be  not  wanted  longer  for  pot  culture,  it  is  well  to  keep  them 
and  treat  them  in  the  way  now  recommended,  as  in  the  spring,  after 


Sculpture  and  Rock-gardens 


of  rock-gardening  at  Versailles,  in  the  Bosquet  des  Bains  d'Apollon. 
It  is  not  for  its  statuary  we  are  interested  in  it,  but  for  the  rich 
garlands  of  vegetation  over  its  rocks.  Sculpture  has  even  in  gardens 
a  very  few  noble  uses,  but  few  will  admire  these  costly  groups — at 
least  as  part  of  any  garden  scheme  ;  but  Ivy  and  Polypody,  trailing 
shrubs,  rock  and  hardy  flowers,  that  fringe  the  grottoes  for  the 
groups,  cover  many  sins.  The  rock  surface  is  large  and  picturesque 
and  well  backed  by  trees.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  interesting 
scene  in  the  large  gardens  of  Versailles,  and  simply  because  of  the 
living  wreaths  above  alluded  to. 


Floral  "  Marriage  Bells."— At  American  weddings  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom during  the  ceremony  often  stand  beneath  a  bell  formed  of  exqaisite 
flowers.  The  idea  is  so  pretty  that  a  contemporary  recommends  it  to  those  who 
may  be  busy  decorating  a  church  or  a  house  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage. 
No  expense  or  trouble  is  spared,  the  choicest  blooms  being  used ;  and  these 
bells  cost  sometimes  as  much  as  £20.  In  Denmark,  for  instance,  charming 
oval  wreaths  are  formed  of  the  long  fronds  of  the  Filix-mis  Pern,  the  points 
meeting  at  the  top,  while  the  stalks  are  hidden  at  the  base  by  flowers  of  vivid 
colour,  contrasting  well  with  the  green  leaves  which  seem  to  spring  from  them. 


danger  from  frost  is  over,  they  may  be'planted  out  in  beds  or  borders, 
where  they  will  make  a  fine  display  through  the  summer.  The 
apparantly  insatiable  craving  after  something  fresh  in  bedding  plants 
has  caused  Fuchsias  to  be  all  but  dispensed  with  ;  whereas,  with  the 
least  possible  attention,  even  in  indifferent  situations,  they  form  the 
most  graceful  and  continuous  blooming  subjects  that  can  be  grown 
for  summer  decoration.  Where  young  plants  of  them  were  struck 
in  the  summer,  as  at  the  time  recommended,  these  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  old  ones  ;  but  to  have  them  in  flower  early  in  spring, 
this  can  only  be  done  where  means  exist  for  keeping  them  at  a  tem. 
psrature  something  near  50'  at  night  through  the  winter.  Where 
they  can  receive  this  they  must  now  be  placed  close  to  the  light,  and 
it  the  small  pots  in  which  they  were  put  when  first  struck,  are  full 
of  roots  they  shoald  be  moved  to  others,an  inch  or  two  larger,  placing 
a  neat  stick  to  the  main  stem  of  each,  and  if  they  do  not  show  a 
disposition  to;branoh  freely  the  points  ought  to  be  pinched  out  in  order 
to  induce  they  to  do  so. 

Chrysanthemums.— Those  who  have  still  retained  some  of  the 
early  autumn  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  a  class  of  plants  that  un. 
fortunately  of  late  years  have  been  discarded,  will,  in  a  season  like  this, 
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when  the  later  kinds  are  so  unusaally  late,  see  the  advantage  of 
growing  some  of  them.  Where  on  a  south  wall  there  are  any  means 
of  protecting  the  late  ones  with  a  few  loose  lights  overhead  and 
canvas  or  mats  fanng  in  front  during  the  night  time,  but  taken  down 
daring  the  day,  so  as  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  a  full  admission 
oE  air,  they  will  be  much  better  until  the  flowers  are  beginning  to 
open,  than  if  crowded  in  a  plant  house.  If  the  buds  have  not  yet 
been  sufEciently  thinned,  more  should  at  once  be  removed.  Where 
there  is  an  empty  Vinery,  in  which  the  leaves  are  off  the  Vines,  it 
will  prove  a  suitable  place  for  Chrysanthemums,  placing  them  suffici- 
ently far  apart  and  elevating  them  on  empty  inverted  pots,  so  as  to 
get  their  heads  near  the  glass.  Thus  situated,  they  can  receive  a 
full  complement  of  air  daring  the  day,  acd  also  at  night,  when 
there  is  no  appearance  of  frost.  They  may  remain  here  until  they 
have  done  flowering,  or  when  in  bloom  they  can  be  moved  to  a  con. 
servatory  or  greenhouse. 

Solanums. — Where  berry. bsaring  Solanum3  were  planted  out 
and  lifted  and  potted  a,^  recommended  some  weeks  back,  it  they  be 
yet  in  frames,  they  must  not  be  set  too  close  together,  as  when  over, 
crowded,  the  leaves  are  almost  sure  to  get  injured  and  fall  off,  which 
gives  the  plants  an  unsightly  appearance ;  and  it  will  be  found  much 
better  to  discard  some  than  to  attempt  growing  more  than  there  is 
convenience  for,  Sulanums  require  a  good  supply  of  water  ;  much 
more,  indeed,  than  most  plants  cultivated  in  pots.  If  they  be  kept 
in  good  healthy  condition,  they  produce  a  very  good  effect  in  the 
greenhouse  intermixed  with  a  front  row  of  dwart.floweredChrySin. 
themums  ;  or  a  few  of  their  berry-clad  branches  mixed  with  Chry. 
santhemum  flowers,  and  the  bright  shining  leaves  of  Berberis 
aquifolium,  form  lasting  materials  with  which  to  fill  vases. 

Cyclamens, — Those  who  have  got  a  pit  or  house  that  can  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  48°  or  50°  through  the  night  during  the 
winter  season,  and  have  followed  the  hints  given  from  time  to  time 
on  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  will  now  have  them  coming  into 
flower  from  seed  sown  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  ago;  a  portion 
of  the  earliest  may  be  moved  to  a  greenhouse,  where  they  can  occupy 
a  good  light  position,  without  which  they  become  drawn,  and  the 
flower. stems  elongated  and  weak,  with  a  disposition,  in  those  that  are 
just  springing  up  from  the  crown,  to  damp  off.  Cyclamens  that 
were  sown  about  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
muatnotbe  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed. pans  until  they  are  so  crowded 
as  to  cause  the  plants  to  draw  up  weakly,  they  should  be  pricked  out 
li  in.  apart  in  pots  or  pans  well  drained,  and  filled  with  good  tnify 
loam,  broken  for  these  young  plants  small,  to  which  add  a  fifth  or  six 
of  leaf-mould  and  some  sand  ;  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  through 
the  winter  as  means  will  allow.  Cyclamens  are  subject  to  green  fly, 
and  by  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  gardening  it  often 
escapes  detection,  as  it  almost  invariably  confines  itself  to  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  a  position  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  kill  by 
fumigation;  I  have  found  dipping  in  Tobacco  water  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy. 

Iiilies. — Lilium  eximium  that  has  b-^en  kept  cool  through  the 
spring  and  flowered  late  often  retains  its  tops  in  a  green  state  all 
'»through  the  summer,  precluding  the  possibility  of  potting,  without 
serious  injury,  until  the  present  time.  The  different  varieties  of  L. 
speciosum,  late-flowering  plants  of  auratum  and  others  that  have  been 
late  in  dying  down,  should  now  be  potted  before  the  young  roots  have 
commenced  to  move, which  they  do  soon  after  the  tops  have  died  down. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  to  repot  in  good  time  when  there  is  division 
or  separation  of  the  bulbs,  consequent  upon  their  being  too  many  in 
a  pot,  but  also  when  merely  larger  pots  are  needed,  and  nothing 
further  is  wanted  than  removing  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be 
got  away  without  injury  ;  this  should  be  done  without  any  hesitation 
or  fear  of  doing  harm  by  distrubing  the  old  roots,  as  these,  when  once 
the  season  of  growth  is  completed,  never  make  further  progress, 
but  gradually  die  away,  giving  place  to  new  fibres  which  are  emitted 
by  the  bulbs.  These  latter,  if  moving,  are  extremely  sensitive,  and 
should  by  no  means  have  the  old  soil  they  have  already  penetated 
removed  from  them.  In  the  case  of  large  masses  of  bnlbs  that  have 
become  overcrowded  where  no  young  roots  have  begun  to  move,  it  is 
best  to  take  them  out  of  the  soil  altogether,  putting  three,  four,  or 
half-a-dozen  together  according  to  their  kinds,  and  the  size  of  the 
pots  used,  remembering  that  in  all  cases  the  more  room  they 
have  the  stronger  they  will  bloom.  Place  the  bulbs  tolerably 
deep  down  in  the  pots,  always  pressing  the  soil  pretty  firm; 
good,  turfy  loam,  moderately  enriched  with  rotten  manure, 
is  best  for  them  ;  to  it  must,  however  be  added  enongh 
sand  to  maintain  sufficient  porosity  for  the  water  to  penetrate  freely, 
as  when  in  full  growth  they  will  require  a  very  large  supply ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  potting  material  must  not  be  made  too  light  and 
open,  as  the  roots  like  a  tolerably  close  soil ;  be  careful  not  to  use 
the  material  in  potting  in  too  moist  a  state,  as  it  would  become  an 


adhesive  mass,  into  which  the  roots  could  not  penetrate  freely. 
After  potting,  keep  the  soil  through  the  winter  rather  dry  than 
moist ;  if  they  could  be  set  on  an  earthern  floor,  or  any  absorbent 
material,  the  moisture  communicated  from  it  through  the  pots  would 
prevent  the  necessity  for  giving  much  water ;  such  conditions  as 
these  are  sometimes  available  nnder  a  plant-stage  ;  but,  if  placed  in  a 
position  of  this  kind,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  supplied  to 
the  plants  on  the  stage  above  dO'S  not  drip  on  the  Lilies,  or  they 
will  be  serionsly  injured.  Wherever  wintered,  they  should  not  be 
kept  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  for, 
although  such  kinds  as  L.  auratum  and  L.  eximium  may  be  had 
in  flower  during  spring  by  subjecting  them  to  heat,  still  the  bulbs 
are  much  weakened  by  it. 

Flower  Garden, — All  bedding  plants  should  be  now  cleared 
away  where  any  flowering  subjects  are  to  be  put  in  the  beds,  as  these 
may  be  expected  to  bloom  much  better  when  they  are  placed  in  their 
winter  quarters  some  weeks  before  the  bad  weather  sets  in  ;  if,  as 
advised  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  this  description  of  stock  was  moved 
to  the  reserve  garden,  all  that  then  required  division  were  so  treated, 
they  will  have  made  plenty  of  healthy  roots  ;  the  comparatively  moist 
season  will  have  favoured  them  in  this  respect,  and  they  can  be  taken  up 
with  little  injury  ;  the  larger  the  ball,  and  the  less  interference  with 
the  roots,  the  better  they  may  be  expected  to  do.  Even  if  the  plants 
are  individually  larger  than  requisite,  it  is  not  well  to  divide  them  at 
this  time,  as  the  eeison  is  too  tar  advanced  for  them  to  recover  the 
check  they  would  thus  receive.  As  to  the  description  of  plants  used, 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  choice;  the  tallest  growers  should,  of  course, 
occupy  the  centres  of  the  beds,  as  also  the  most  central  beds  if  the 
flower  garden  consists  of  any  geometrical  design.  Nothing  is  more 
appropriate  or  more  effective  than  the  different  colours  of  spring, 
blooming  Violas,  Eed  and  White  Daisies,  Aubrietias,  and  Arabis ;  in 
addition  to  these,  any  compact-growing,  free-blooming  plants  that 
flower  sufficiently  early,  so  as  to  make  a  display  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  snmmer  occnpants  being  placed  in  the  beds  may  be  used. 
With  such  things  as  the  above,  bulbs  of  any  description,  such  as 
Erythroniums,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  and  Narcissi  may  beinter- 
mixed,  giving  variety  and  succession,  as  well  as  often  producing  a 
more  pleasing  effect  than  massing  the  bulbs  aloie. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


BXTfiAOTS    FROM    MT    DIARY. 

By  W.  G,  PEAGNBLL. 

Hovembsr  5. — Earthing  up  French  Beans  in  pots  with  loam  and 
manure.  Grubbing  out  old  Apple  trees,  and  preparing  holes  for  young  ones. 
Getting  ice-bouse  cleared  out  ready  for  refilling  the  first  opportunity. 
Getting  frames  and  lights  cleared  and  washed  ready  for  painting  before 
bad  weather  sets  in.  Clearing  off  flower  borders  and  forking  up  the 
ground  for  fresh  flowers.      Clearing  up  leaves,  &c.,  in  pleasure  gro 

Nov.  6. — Potting  on  a  batch  of  Dracasnas  and  Crotons  for  table 
decoration.  Looking  over  Calceolaria  cuttings  and  removing  any  that  are 
damping  off,  taking  offthe  lights  whilst  the  weather  is  fine.  Hoeing  among 
growing  vegetable  crops.  Taking  up  and  stacking  away  Salsify  and 
Scorzouera  in  a  cool  shed  in  dry  soil.  Pears  in  use  for  dessert : — Frederic 
de  Wurtemburg,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  and  Marie  Louise.  Looking  over 
Grapes  in  bottles,  cutting  out  decayed  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles 
where  required. 

Wov.  7- — Putting  early  potted  Hyacinths  into  gentle  bottom-heat  to 
get  them  forward.  Moving  large  trees  from  nursery  into  pleasure 
grounds,  and  planting  them  in  prepared  holes.  Nailing  up  Ivy  and  Roses 
on  walls  where  blown  down  by  wind.  Pruning  and  nailing  Morello 
Cherries  on  north  walls.    Turning  over  Mushroom  manure  to  sweeten. 

Nov.  8. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress ;  also  French  Beans  in  pots  ■ 
Planting  out  Daisies,  Silenes,  Myosotis,  and  Wallflowers.  Looking  over 
all  Cauliflowers,  and  turning  down  leaves  where  required,  to  protect  them, 
and  removing  the  forwardest  into  the  shed.  Covering  up  Endive  and 
tying  up  Lettuces  to  blanch.  Turning  over  leaves  and  long  manure  for 
making  hotbeds, 

Nov.  9. — Looking  over  fruit-room  and  clearing  away  fruits  that  have 
begun  to  rot ;  also  looking  over  seed  Potatoes  and  removing  any  that  are 
diseased.  Washing  plants  and  paint.  Roping  Onions,  and  making  labels 
and  pegs. 

Nov.  10.-;-GettIng  tender  plants  from  pits  into  Vineries,  and  placing 
Strawberries  in  pots  into  cold  pits.  Clearing  the  leaves  off  the  pleasure 
ground  walks,  and  rolling  the  gravel  down  firmly.  Weeding  Box  edging, 
and  cleaning  kitchen  garden  walks.  Nailing  Pig  trees  on  walls  closely, 
and  covering  them  over  with  thatched  hurdles,  to  protect  them  from 
severe  frost.  Watering  the  Pines  all  through  and  tying  up  any  that  may 
require  it.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :—  Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and 
Nuts. 
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ON    SEX    IN    FLOWERS* 

By  THOMA.S  MEEHAN. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  took  part  in  out*  Salem  meeting, 
that  I  there  introduced  some  novel  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  laws  of 
sex  in  flowers.  I  then  said  "  that  where  the  reproductive  forces  are  in 
operation,  it  is  the  highest  types  of  vitality  only  that  take  on  the  female 
form."  As  the  proposition  was  opposed  to  current  belief  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  it  did  not  at  once  receive  general  assent.  Indeed,  I  myself 
regarded  it  as  but  a  provisional  hypothesis  and  said,  "  I  do  not  urge  this 
view  for  adoption ;  my  object  is  to  excite  investigation  by  other  ob- 
aervers."  After  the  succeeding  year  I  found  that  not  only  were  my 
views  strengthened  by  others,  but  that  two  distinguished  observers,  Dr. 
Spruce,  the  South  American  traveller,  and  Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  had 
some  just  claims  to  sharing  the  credit  of  the  discovery  with  me.  At  our 
Troy  meeting  I  endeavoured  to  advance  a  step  further,  and  show  that  it 
was  varying  powers  of  nutrition  that  probably  determined  sex.  Eight 
years  have  now  elapsed,  and  I  have  met  with  nothing  of  my  own  to  lead 
me  to  distrust  my  earlier  impressions,  and  with  only  one  objection  in 
print.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  present  this  proposition  to  my  fellow- 
students  in  science  as  a  truth — that  the  production  of  a  female  flower 
requires  a  greater  expenditure  of  force  than  does  a  male  flower.  The 
objections  I  referred  to  relate  to  Indian  Corn  or  Maize,  in  which  male  and 
female  flowers  often  change  places,  and  very  often  it  is  in  quite  weak 
stalks  that  grain  is  found  in  the  tassel ;  hence,  says  the  objector,  vigour 
has  no  relation  to  the  female  sex.  But  the  vigour  intended  in  the  objec- 
tion— gross  vegetable  growth — is  not  the  vigour  that  I  mean.  I  have  been 
always  careful  to  explain  thot  the  vital  power  I  mean  is  the  power  which 
shows  the  greatest  hold  on  life,  and  this  power  is  often  exhibited  to  a 
greater  degree  in  a  branch  of  moderate  growth  than  one  possessed  of 
great  luxuriance.  In  two  branches  on  a  tree  exposed  to  the  same  severe 
conditions,  we  may  find  one  die  and  the  other  live.  The  one  which 
endures  has,  I  apprehend,  a  higher  vital  power  ;  and  this  is  the  sort  of 
vigour  I  claim  for  the  female  sex.  Life  is  but  food  transformed,  and  that 
which  has  the  greatest  power  of  assimilation  will  have  the  highest  vital 
power.  In  the  earliest  development  of  the  nucleus  it  may  be  either 
male  or  female.  If  it  has  higher  powers  of  assimilation  it  finally  becomes 
a  female;  if  lower,  a  male.  Now  we  shall  see  that  these  abeiTant  cases 
of  Indian  Corn  really  support  this  view.  But  I  must  first  remind  you 
that  the  tassel  and  ear — the  male  and  female  parts  of  the  flower — though 
so  apparently  different,  are  formed  on  the  same  plan.  If  you  draw 
the  branches  of  the  tassel  upwards  closely,  you  will  see  that  if  they  were 
to  dorsally  unite,  and  gain  succulence,  there  would  be  an  approach 
to  an  ear.  But  greater  vital  power  was  drawn  to  the  ear. 
It  alone  had  the  power  to  concentrate,  consolidate,  and  build. 
The  male  has  less  vital  power;  it  dies  long  before  the  female ;  its 
work  is  sooner  done;  it  has  not,  in  fact,  the  same  vital  power.  Now, 
when  we  find  a  tassel  producing  a  large  amount  of  grain,  we  see  no  (or 
very  little)  attempt  to  form  ears  on  the  side  of  the  stalk.  The  stream  of 
nutrition,  usually  so  great  in  the  female  direction,  has  been  turned  into 
the  channel  usually  male,  and  grain,  instead  of  male  flowers,  with  a  con- 
siderable union  of  parts,  results.  Here  are  specimens  illustrative  of  this 
point :  in  one  the  male  has  become  so  nearly  consolidated  that  only  a  few 
barren  tips  of  branchlets  remain  of  its  original  plan.  I  consider  these 
Indian  Corn  examples  conclusive  as  regards  my  views  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  female  sex. 

Professor  Edward  D.  Cope  said  the  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Meehau 
was  one  of  great  value  to  geologists  and  botanists  alike.  He  regretted, 
however,  that  Mr.  Meehan  had  not  gone  more  into  details.  He  admitted 
that  with  the  specimens  of  Indian  Corn,  as  exhibited,  a  very  strong  case 
had  been  made  out,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  the  facts  were  not  capable 
of  a  difi'erent  explanation.  He  thought  that  a  difference  ought  to  be 
made  between  growth  force  and  reproductive  force,  as  the  laws  operating 
in  one  case  were  often  distinct  from  those  operating  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Meehan  remarked  that  he  had  condensed  his  paper  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  not  to  talie  up  time  unnecessarily.  He  recognised  the 
difl'erence  suggested  by  Professor  Cope  ;  indeed,  he  thought  the  insisting 
on  this  distinction  was  an  important  part  of  his  own  efibrts.  He  thought 
the  paper  itself,  though,  perhaps,  too  brief  fot  a  reading,  would  be  its 
own  witness  should  it  find  its  way  to  print,  that  Professor  Cope's  objection 
had  been  anticipated  therein. 


BEST  TIME  FOR  FELLING   TIMBER. 

In  alluding  to  the  complainta  that  are  made  now-a-daya  as  to  the 
quality  of  wood  employed  for  building  and  similar  purposes,  the 
"  Brealauer  Landwirth  "  remarks  that  the  causes  of  its  inferiority 
are  sufficiently  simple,  though,  unfortunately,  but  little  understood. 
Most  of  its  faults,  such  as  its  tendency  to  decay  and  dry-rot,  are 
wholly  due  to  the  timber  having  been  felled  at  improper  seasons, 
and  to  its  subsequent  injudicious  treatment.  To  fell  trees  in  March, 
April,  and  even  in  May,  as  is  now  often  done,  is  absolute  folly. 
Timber  intended  for  builders,  or  for  the  use  of  coopers  and  wheel- 
wrights, should  never  be  cut  except  in  December  or  January,  when 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  arrested.  November,  even,  is  too  early, 
and  February  too  late  to  insure  its  durability.  Its  subsequent  treat- 
ment, too,  greatly  influences  the  quality  of  the  wood.  The  tree 
should  be  treed  from  all  branches  and  shoots  immediateiy  it  is  out 

*  Eead  before  the  American  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


down,  and  sawn  into  planks  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  these  may  at 
once  be  seasoned  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  this  way  alone  can  we 
obtain  wood  that  will  keep  well,  and  every  purchaser  of  timber  should 
insist  upon  its  being  prepared  in  accordance  with  these  directions. — 
[These  remarks  are  undoubtedly  correct  in  principle,  but  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  cut  all  the  timber  that  is  necessary  on  a 
large  wooded  estate  in  two  or  even  four  months  in  the  year.  It 
would,  however,  be  conferring  a  boon  and  a  saving  to  consumers  of 
timber  if  the  producers  would  make  a  rule  to  cut  as  much  timber  as 
possible  during  the  winter  months,  or  say  from  the  end  of  October  to 
the  end  of  February.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  all  kinds  of 
timber  are  more  durable,  and  also  less  liable  to  decay  and  dry-rot, 
when  cut  while  the  sap  is  comparatively  at  rest  than  when  cut  while 
it  is  in  active  circulation,  i.e.,  when  the  trees  are  in  leaf.  The  subsequent 
management  of  timber,  too,  after  it  is  cut,  by  preventing  it  from 
being  exposed  to  extreme  moisture  and  dryness  before  it  is  thoroughly 
seasoned,  is  scarcely  of  less  importance  than  the  proper  season  at 
which  to  cut  it.  As  a  rule,  the  producer  of  timber  has  little  or  no 
interest  in  it  after  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  timber  merchant, 
and  the  latter  has  perhaps  still  less  regard  for  durability,  so  long  aa 
he  can  effect  sales  with  profit ;  indeed,  the  less  durable  timber  is,  the 
greater  the  demand,  and,  of  course,  the  result  is  in  favour  of  the 
timber  merchant.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  likely  that  he  will  trouble 
himself  to  inquire  whether  the  timber  is  cut  in  winter  or  summer. 
The  consumer,  being  the  sufferer  and  most  interested  party,  should 
buy,  so  far  aa  is  practicable,  timber  only  that  has  been  cut  iu  winter 
and  seasoned.  This  is  the  only  remedial  check  that  can  be  suggested 
to  a  great  evil  in  woodcraft. — Geokge  Berry,  Lonrjleat,~\ 
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ACREAGE  OF  ORCHARDS,  MARKET  GARDBISTS,  &c. 

According  to  a  Blue  Book  return,  just  pablished,  the  following  is 
the  acreage  under  orchards,  market  gardens,  nursery  grounds,  and 
woods  in  each  county  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  1877  : — 
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Somerset          

20,921 

722 

211 

39,658 

Stafford 

860 

790 

222 

33,101 

Suffolk 

1,011 

302 

97 

32,562 

Surrey     

1,720 

1,683 

1,519 

48,094 

Sussex 

1,707 

871 

632 

101,331 

Warwick           

991 

408 

121 

18.629 

Westmoreland 

211 

19 

19 

16,845 

WUts       

2,393 

201 

103 

40,419 

Worcester         

14,631 

1,350 

313 

16.904 

■)  East  Riding 

663 

412 

199 

11,357 

York   >■  North  Riding  . 

866 

312 

161 

16,020 

J  West  Riding 

1,466 

1,746 

636 

60,740 

I       Total  for  England  . 


169,095 


34,464 


[9,961 


1 ,325,766 
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OB0HA.BD3, 

Mabket 

NnESBET 

Woops. 

&c. 

Gardens. 

Gkounds. 

OOUNTIBS. 

creage   of   arable 
or  grass  lands,  but 
also  used  for  fruit 
trees  of  any  kind. 

and  used  by  mar- 
ket gardeners  for 
growth    of    vege- 
tables  and    other 
garden  produce. 

land  used  by  nur- 
serymen for  grow- 
ing trees,  shrubs. 

oppices  or  planta- 
tions,  excepting 
Gorse    land     and 
garden     shrub- 
beries. 

< 

-J 

1-1 

o 

SCOTLiND. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aberdeen          

32 

320 

199 

93,339 

Argyle 

12 

10 

12 

45,611 

Ayr         

85 

144 

103 

23,145 

Banff      

16 

3 

10 

26.190 

Berwick 

27 

38 

21. 

12,919 

Bute        

_ 

26 

15 

3,001, 

Caithness         

6 

13 

22 

410 

Clackmannan 

9 

10 

2,014 

Dumbarton      

2 

21 



8,338 

Dumfries          

47 

23 

136 

27,173 

Edinburgh        

94 

865 

383 

10,330 

Elgin  or  Moray          

30 

3 

54 

45,368 

Fife         ...  ■     

38 

63       • 

35 

23,0n3 

Forfar     ] 

42 

192 

116 

31,857 

Haddington     

69 

409 

11 

9,439 

Inverness         

20 

6 

B9 

113,818 

Kincardine      ... 

H 

12 

23,153 

Kinross 



1 

1 

3,651 

Kirkcudbright...        ...        '..'. 

16 

2 

27 

17,346 

Lanark 

493 

177 

40 

20,863 

Linlithgow 

10 

13 

10 

4,719 

Nairn      ;;; 

9 



3 

14,349 

Orkney ,"       "' 

1 



Shetland 



. 

_ 

Peebles     



2 

12 

9,041 

Perth      ;. 

378 

376 

74 

83,625 

Renfrew '..'. 

67 

146 

73 

6,461 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

2 

3 

14 

33,152 

Roxburgh 

38 

42 

77 

13,387 

Selkirk  ...        

3 

3 

2,973 

Stirling ',.',        '.]'. 

35 

18 

64 

11,156 

Sutherland 

1 

7,296 

Wigtown 

4 

1 

63 

4,833 

Total  for  Scotland 

1,676 

2,939 

1,624 

734,490 

WALES. 

Anglesey          

7 

3 

__ 

1,198 

Brecon 

869 

10 

67 

9,233 

Cardigan          

66 

8 

26 

11,257 

Carmarthen      

112 

8 

62 

16,677 

Carnarvon        

90 

42 

30 

6,767 

Denbigh 

190 

136 

62 

13,613 

Flint       

137 

16 

13 

6,375 

Glamorgan       

258 

191 

47 

19,884 

Merioneth         

36 

6 

10 

10,685 

Montgomery 

337 

7 

66 

18,373 

Pembroke         

39 

17 

3 

6,989 

Radnor 

499 

— 

2 

8,623 

Total  for  Wales 

2,619 

44S 

367 

126,823 

Total  for  Great  Britain  ... 

163,290 

37,859 

11,952 

2,187,078 

VSaETARIAN  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

This  was  held  at  Manchester  on  the  24th  ult.  j  there  was  a  large  attendance 
both  of  members  and  associates,  and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  these  came  from  remote  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  no  slight  interest  is  taken  in  the  Society's  proceed- 
ings. The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Collyna,  M.A.,  was 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  showing  that  the  area  of  the  Society's 
operations  oontinnes  to  enlarge  itself  and  its  supporters  to  increase.  Aa 
regards  the  latter  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  whereas  the  subscrip- 
tions received  from  contributors  in  1870-71  amounted  to  125  only,  the 
number  for  the  year  1876-77  was  1458.  The  income,  too,  of  the  Society 
from  all  sources  indicated  the  same  remarkable  development,  for  whereas 
in  the  former  year  it  amounted  to  £62  8s.  4d.,  the  figures  for  the  latter 
year  are  £612  5s.  The  report  is  much  too  long  to  attempt  even  a  sum- 
mary here,  but  the  following  pertinent  observations  on  the  subject  of  the 
food  supply  will  have  an  interest  for  our  readers : — "  The  food  supply  has 
assumed  great  political  significance,  and  the  more  extensive  growth  of 
fruit  continues  to  be  especially  called  for  by  considerations  of  national 
economy  and  advantage.  It  is  hoped  that  the  decay  of  orchards,  which 
has  been  a  painful  feature  of  some  counties,  may  now  be  arrested,  and 
that  the  reported  increase  of  area  under  fruit  culture  may  continue.     The 

E resent  crisis  brings  into  prominence  some  remarkable  facts.  That  a 
irge  part  of  land  admitting  of  cultivation  is  still  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Barley,  Hops,  &a.,  which  are  afterwards  destroyed  by  conversion 
into  intoxicating  drinks,  is  a  fact  which  has  frequently  been  brought  under 
pnblic  attention.  That  other  large  portions  of  our  land  remain  still  uncul 


tivated  ia  a  matter  of  equal  notoriety.  That  a  further  and  very  consider- 
able area  remains  under  pasture,  yielding  a  minimum  of  food  to  the 
nation's  want,  employing  a  minimum  of  labour,  and  afi'ording  but  slight 
return  to  the  proprietor  or  cultivator  ia  another  fact  which,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Mechi,  the  world  has  been  often  told,  and  needs  to  be  told  again  and 
again.  More  than  ever,  therefore,  has  it  become  timely  to  plead, 
along  with  the  horticultural  press,  for  the  wide  extension  of  the 
industry  of  fruit  culture,  from  the  point  of  view  alike  of  the  artisan, 
the  labourer,  the  economist,  the  politician,  and  the  moralist."  The 
report  brings  into  special  prominence  the  exertions,  during  the  year, 
of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Collyns,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  and  Mr.  W.  Gibson  Ward, 
and  forcibly  urges  all  members  of  the  Society  to  emulate  the  intelligent 
and  well-directed  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  in  securing  a  wider  hearing 
for  its  benevolent  principles.  The  afternoon  meeting,  as  usual,  gave  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  upon  important  features  of  the  movement. 
The  necessity  of  providing  in  every  large  town  a  vegetarian  restaurant 
was  pressed  upon  the  Executive  ;  but  as  this  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  finance,  and  is  surrounded  with  elements  of  difiiculty,  the  subject, 
for  the  present,  must  rest  rather  in  the  hands  of  local  societies  than  with 
the  central  management.  One  enthusiastic  adherent  to  the  Society's 
principles  demurred  to  the  restaurant  idea,  contending  that  an  Apple 
stall  and  a  baker's  shop  should  suffice  any  ordinary  vegetarian  for  a  decent 
dinner.  The  same  speaker  went  so  far  as  to  deprecate  the  idea  of  "gross 
feeding  "  in  vegetarianism,  and  hinted  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Society's 
banquets  were  not  altogether  free  from  the  accusation.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  this  gentleman  was  speaking  without  the  card,  and,  as  was 
subsequently  pointed  out  to  him,  with  some  force,  the  vegetarian  move- 
ment ia  a  practical  reform,  aiming  at  a  change  in  the  dietetic  habits  of  the 
people,  and  is  not  comprised  in  the  questions  of  upon  how  much,  or  upon 
bow  little,  a  vegetarian  can  make  a  dinner.  The  importance  of  vegetari- 
anism as  a  therapeutic  agent  was  referred  to,  and  a  suggestion  thrown  out 
to  the  Executive  to  collate  and  publish  in  pamphlet  form^  the  various 
extraordinary  cases  of  core  from  vegetable  diet  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Dr.  Lambe  Graham  and  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Vegetable  Messenger." 
Mr.  Gibson  Ward  detailed  a  case  of  extraordinary  recovery  from 
epilepsy  under  his  own  immediate  care,  the  patient  being 
placed  by  Mr.  Ward  upon  a  Celery  diet.  Information  was  given 
by  several  delegates  of  what  was  doing  to  promote  vegetarian 
practice  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  notably  at  Leicester  and  Liver- 
pool. After  tea,  the  usual  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the 
chairman,  Mr.  W.  Gibson  Ward,  in  an  able  speech,  dwelt  upon  the 
extreme  grossness  and  impurity  of  the  diet  that  formerly  obtained  in 
England,  and  quoted  from  a  very  old  bill  of  fare  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  showing  that  the  porpoise  was  then  eaten  as  a  deli- 
cacy. The  conclusion  to  which  these  remarks  tended  was  that  leprosy 
and  the  plague  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  were  afflicted,  were 
the  natural  outcome  of  such  grosa  and  unnatural  feeding.  Among  the 
speakers  who  addressed  the  meeting  were  Professor  F.  W.  Newman, 
Rev.  C.  H.  Collyns,  Rev.  —  Molesworth,  Rev.  W.  Clark,  and  Messrs. 
Foxcroft,  Kingsley,  and  Skinner.  Amongst  the  Resolutions  submitted 
to  the  meeting,  the  following  more  particularly  concerns  The  Gakden  : — 
"  That  this  Meeting  invites  the  attention  of  all  earnest  politicians  and 
patriots,  and  of  all  holders  and  oooupiera  of  land,  to  the  importance  ^  of 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  as  an  auxiliary  food  supply,  and  urges  the  planting 
of  suitable  fruit  trees  in  all  gardens,  hedgerows,  and_  waste  lands  as  a 
profitable,  productive,  and  healthful  industry;  and  in  these  times  of 
acarcity  of  food,  diseases  among  cattle,  and  great  national  distress,  would 
especially  commend  to  landed  proprietors  and  public  corporations— on  the 
grounds  of  both  utility  and  beauty — the  planting  of  fruit  trees  along 
railways,  roadways,  riverways,  and  canalways,  and  in  hedgerows  wherever 
practicable." 


Kew,  Syon,  and  Chatswortli  Conservatories. — In  speaking 
of  these  conservatories  in  The  Gakden  of  Sept.  15  (p.  246),  their 
relative  sizes  are  given  as  follows  :  — Kew  24,000,  Syon  7785,  and 
Chatsworth  15,276  square  ft.,  whereas  Chatsworth  contains  1,131,596 
square  ft.,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  conservatories  at 
both  Kew  and  Syon  aire  larger  than  your  correspondent  has  stated. 
Chatsworth  conservatory  is  276  ft.  by  123  ft.,  and  the  height  is  67 
ft. ;  the  span  of  the  transept  is  70  ft.  There  are  two  rows  of  metal 
columns  28  ft.  high,  from  which  the  span  springs.  The  cnbic  con. 
tents  o£  the  transept  are  457, V29  ft. ;  the  central  part,  inside  the  col- 
umns,376,320  ft.;  bottom  roof  to  the  columns,  317,547  f  t.=l,131,596  ft. 
There  are  70,000  square  ft.  of  glass  in  the  roof.  It  is  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes  in  combination  with  fines.  The  hot-water  pipes,  5J 
in.  bore,  if  placed  in  a  continuous  line,  would  extend  six  miles.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  j  udicious  combination  of  flues  and  hot- water 
pipes  is  the  most  economical  mode  of  heating,  as  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  more  heat  is  utilized  by  this  than  by  any  other  mode 
of  warming ;  for,  use  what  boiler  you  will,  the  heat  leaves  the  boiler 
at  as  high  a  temperature  aa  the  water  in  the  boiler  at  the  time  of  its 
exit,  and  by  passing  it  into  a  flue  round  the  house  you  utilize 
instead  of  wasting  it  up  the  chimney.  This  is  all  clear  gain,  and 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  outlay  in  making  the  flues, 
&o.  That  this  is  a  moat  economical  way  of  heating  will  be  admitted 
when  I  say  that  we  have  only  here  two  12  ft.  saddle  boilers,  one 
8  ft.,  and  an  old  6  ft.  tubular  boiler  that  has  been   in  use  twenty 
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years,  and  this  is  only  nsed  in  very  severe  weather.  But  with  the 
first  three  named  we  can  usually  comtnand  a  temperature  of  from 
48°  to  50"  at  night,  and  without  the  flues  we  should  doubtless 
require  much  more  boiler  power  than  we  have. — Thomas  Speed, 
ChatswortJi. 

Flowering'  of  Chameerops  Fortunei  at  Alderley. — This 
species,  indigenous  in  Japan,  is  the  most  hardy  of  all  the  Palms.  I 
find  that  several  have  flowered  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  without  any  pi-otection  ;  but  for  it  to  flower  so  far  north 
as  Manchester  is  probably  very  uncommon,  though  I  hear  it  has 
done  so  at  York.  The  plant  in  question  has  stood  out-of-doors  about 
twenty-five  years,  and  has  never  been  covered  up  in  winter.  It  is 
about  6  ft.  high,  and  has  always  seemed  very  healthy  ;  but  this 
summer,  for  the  first  time,  it  threw  out  a  racemoso  male  flower. 
The  position  is  well  sheltered  from  east  and  north  winds ;  indeed, 
the  gaiden  generally  is  extremely  well  protected.  The  species  of 
Chamrt^rojis  have  a  special  interest  from  having  been  found  fossil  in 
tho  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  even  in  very  high  Asiatic  latitudes. 
Besides  C.  Fortunei,  both  C.  excelsa  and  bumilis  are  common  in  Eng. 
land  in  cultivation.  C.  excelsa  is  only  halt  hardy,  and  requires  pro- 
tection in  winter;  C.  humilis  is  a  South  European  species,  but 
flourishes  out-of-doors  at  Osborne,  though  it  requires  protection  in 
the  shape  of  matting  in  cold  weather.  All  the  kinds  of  Chamjerops 
grow  in  temperatures  comparatively  low  when  compared  with  that 
required  by  other  Palms.  According  to  Hooker,  Chamajrops  martiana 
grows  at  8000  ft.  in  the  West  Himalayas,  where  they  are  annually 
covered  with  snow.— "  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society." 

Plant  Cures  for  Hydrophobia.— A  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  writes,  iu  reference  to  this  sabjeot,  as  follows  : 
— ''  Some  cf  the  correspondence  on  hydrophobia  is  so  likely  to  e.Ycite 
vain  hopes  in  the  public  mind  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  facts.  The  Datura  Stramonium,  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  Natural  Order  AtropaoefB,  is  familiar  to  every  member  of  the 
medical  profession  in  this  country ;  indeed  it  is  included  in  our 
national  pharmacopoeia.  Its  properties  are  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
alkaloid,  datnria,  and  have  been  thoroughly  investigated.  They 
resemble  those  of  the  Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  Belladonna)  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree.  Far  from  exciting  profuse  perspiration, 
daturia  would  rather  tend  to  check  it.  Even  if  it  were  a  sudorific, 
this  would  not,  as  some  appear  to  imagine,  increase  the  likelihood  of 
its  curing  hydrophobia.  The  truth  is,  and  it  cannot  be  too  generally 
recognised,  that  all  the  resources  of  the  '  Materia  Medica '  have  long 
since  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  against  this  terrible  disease. 
There  is  no  evidence  worth  a  jot  to  prove  that  a  single  case  has  ever 
been  cured,  either  in  man  or  in  one  of  the  lower  animals.  A  new 
remedy  starts  into  notice  every  year  ;  it  sinks  into  discredit  even 
before  another  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  The  last  of  these  claimants 
is  the  Xanthium  spinosum,  a  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Southern  Russia,  where  hydrophobia  is  common.  It  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  Prof.  Gubler,  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Grzymala,  of  Podolia, 
and  excited  some  attention  from  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced  on  its 
behalf.  But  careful  experiments  (made,  I  believe,  at  the  Veterinary 
School  of  Alfort)  soon  dismissed  it  to  the  limbo  where  its  predecessors 
lie  forgotten." 

Magnolia  Campbelli  in  Ireland.— We  forget  how  long  it  is 
since  this  Magnolia,  a  mere  stripling,  was  planted  out  at  Lakelands, 
Co.  Cork,  but  little  more,  we  should  think,  than  six  or  seven  years. 
So  rapid  has  been  its  growth,  that  when  we  saw  it  this  autumn  it 
was  quite  a  tree,  and,  in  its  noble  leafage  and  aspect,  one  of  the  most 
imposing  we  have  ever  met  with.  Merely  regarded  as  a  deciduous 
tree  of  fine  proportions  and  faultless  symmetry,  and  in  its  summer 
clothing  decked  with  foliage  exceptionally  large  and  fine,  the  Lake- 
lands specimen  speaks  forcibly  of  its  value.  But  what,  if  in  addi. 
tion  to  this  beauty  of  form  and  leafage,  we  take  into  account  that  in 
spring,  before  the  leaves  appear,  it  is  the  wont  of  Magnolia  Camp- 
belli to  have  its  every  branchlet  decked  with  glorious  cupped  flowers, 
measuring  from  6  in.  to  10  in.  across,  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
deep  rose  or  crimson,  and  exhaling  an  agreeable  fragrance  !  The 
Lakelands  specimen  has  not  yet  flowered,  but  it  will  not  be  very  long 
now,  we  apprehend,  till  it  will  afford  the  flrst  opportunity  of  record- 
ing its  flowering  in  these  islands.  We  have  heard  doubts  expressed, 
and  read  of  them,  too,  from  time  to  time,  aa  to  this  Magnolia  being 
BuiEoiently  hardy  for  our  climate,  and  this  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  it  being  yet  so  rare  in  our  grounds.  Is  there  any  valid 
ground  for  the  supposition  ?  We  rather  think  not,  taking  into 
account  that  its  home  is  among  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  where  it  is  found,  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in 
abundance  as  a  great  forest  tree  at  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  10,000 
ft.,  and  further,  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago  Sir  Joseph  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  undoubted  conviction  that  it  would  "  prove 


hardy  in  England."  Our  own  e.^perience  of  its  behaviour  out-of " 
doors  in  this  country  goes  a  good  way  to  show  he  was  right  in  form" 
ing  that  opinion.  With  regard  to  soil  and  situation,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  unlike  some  of  its  American  congeners,  its  home 
is  the  mountain  side,  not  the  oozy  river  bank  or  lagoon  islet.  We 
throw  out  the  hint  merely  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  somewhat 
open  and  elevated  situation,  and  a  lively  soil,  rich  withal  in  vegetable 
matter,  being  more  favourable  to  its  wood  ripening  and  early  flower, 
ing  than  if  planted  in  low  and  closely  sheltered  quarters,  with  a  peaty 
or  heavy  soil  to  grow  in.  Those  who  have  facilities  for  doing  so 
would  do  well  to  put  this  matter  to  the  test  by  planting  one  or  more 
in  these  different  situations.  The  Lakelands  specimen  is  admittedly 
growing  in  a  rather  close  and  sheltered  spot  in  companionship  with 
an  almost  equally  large  example  of  Idesia  polycarpa. — "Irish 
Farmers'  Gazette." 

Preserving  Fence  Posts. — There  are  paints,  washes,  and  betero. 
genons  steeps  recommended  for  preserving  posts,  but  each  are  com- 
paratively costly,  and  only  partially  successful.  One  great  objection 
to  the  application  of  solutions  externally  rests  on  the  fact  that  the 
sap,  being  confined,  accelerates  decomposition  in  the  interior.  Moat 
foresters  must  have  observed  this.  What  I  would  recommend  with 
fencing  posts  is  that  the  materials,  when  felled  be  directly  sawn  into 
posts  and  stored  under  sheds  thoroughly  ventilated,  where  they  will 
remain  at  least  a  year  exposed  to  sun  and  wind.  The  neck,  or  part 
between  wind  and  water,  of  each  post  should  be  slowly  charred  over 
a  strong  fire — slowly,  because  our  principle  means  heating  the  timber 
thoroughly  to  the  heart,  so  as  to  extract  any  moisture  which  may  be 
still  lodged  at  the  centre,  and  hardening  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 
posts.  Afterwards,  to  prevent  the  posts  absorbing  water,  they  should 
be  well  coated  with  coal  tar,  having  its  acid  destroyed  with  fresh 
quicklime.  The  tar  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  to  evaporate  all 
watery  matter,  and  applied  boiling  hot.  A  large  tank  holding  the 
posts  set  on  end,  and  filled  with  the  scalding  tar  from  a  boiler, 
answers  the  purpose  very  well.  Of  course  the  upper  half  of  the 
posts  can  be  painted  when  placed  in  sita.  I  am  convinced  that  coal 
tar,  properly  applied  to  thoroughly  seasoned  timber,  is  far  more 
effectual  in  preserving  posts  than  creosoting  or  kyanising. — "Journal 
of  Forestry." 
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NOTES   AND   QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 

Coloured  Vine  Leaves.— These  ought  to  be  made  serviceable  for  decorative 
purposes,  such  as  harvest  festivals,  or  for  churches.  AmoDg&tthem  are  lemon- 
yellows,  orange,  claret,  and  deep  red  with  veins  of  orange,  all  of  which  pro- 
duce a  gorgeous  effect. — J,  Peed,  Norwood. 

Propagating  tlie  Virginian  Creeper.— What  ia  the  best  method  of  pro- 
pagating the  Virginian  Creeper  ?  I  have  tried  cuttings  of  the  variety  called 
Ampe'opsis  Veitchi,  and  have  not  been  successfal. — M.  H.  [Ampelopais 
Veitchi  (or  cuapidata)  ia  easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  layer;  the  cuttings 
may  be  put  in  at  thia  season.] 

Euonymus  japonica  in  London.— This,  together  with  its  various  varielies,  is 
probably  the  most  useful  evergreen  yet  brought  to  our  gardens.  To  sea  breezes  or 
London  amoke  it  seems  to  have,  of  all  plants,  the  least  repugnance.  A  collec- 
tion of  the  variegated  forma  of  it,  planted  alternately  against  one  of  the  low 
walla  in  Mr.  Wim^ett'a  nursery,  in  the  Kings  Road,  is  now  very  attractive.  The 
foliage  looks  as  bright  and  fresh  as  that  of  evergreena  in  country  gardens.  All 
the  varieties  make  admirable  wall  plants. 

Sntstitute  for  Farm-yard  Manure.— I  have  a  garden  into  which  it  is  very 
di£B.cult  to  get  farm-yard  manure.  Could  artificial  manure  be  used  instead 
for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  small  fruits,  and  Grapes  ?  and,  if  so,  which  sorb 
and  how  much  ahould  I  use,  and  when  should  I  apply  it  ?— K. 

Pelargonium  Pioneer.— We  find  this  to  be  a  capital  variety  for  late 
autumn  bloomiog— in  fact  the  best  in  a  collection  of  some  scores  of  varieties. 
Small  plants  of  it  in  6  in.  pots  are  now  each  producing  from  eight  to  twelve 
large  trusses  of  beautiful  magenta-scarlet  flowers.  The  plants  were  struck 
last  autumn,  and  potted  into  their  blooming  pots  in  June.  During  the  summer 
they  were  grown  in  a  cold  pit,  the  light  only  being  put  over  them  to  throw  off 
excessive  rains.  They  were  put  in  a  warm  light  greenhouse  three  weeks  ago  ;  ' 
for  making  a  front  row  to  a  bank  of  Chrysantheninnis  they  answer  admirably. 
— H.  J.  C,  Grimston, 

Tawdry  Splendour.- An  unfortunate  gentleman  in  the  north-western 
district,  not  content  with  one  or  two  of  the  mirror-globes  of  the  French  gardens, 
has  made  himself  an  avenue  of  them  of  various  colours.  Each  huge  globe 
reposes  in  a  vase,  and  the  avenue,  from  the  gate  to  the  house,  is  bordered  on 
each  side  by  a  line  of  the  mirrors.  The  effect  is  as  good  as  could  be  desired 
for  a  Shoreditch  theatre. 

Mr,  Legg,  late  gardener  at  Clapham  Park  has.  it  ia  said,  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Lienater's  garden  at  Carton,  If  good  gardening' 
juBtiflea  such  an  appointment,  nobody  who  knows  Mr.  Legg'a  work  will  doubb 
his  fitness  for  this,  one  of  the  most  important  of  Irish  Gardens, 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
Tna   Art  itsklf  is  Natubk." — Shakespeare. 


THE  REDWOOD  IN  ENGLAND. 
Mr.  Svme  states,  in  his  interesting  notice  of  this  tree 
(see  p.  295),  "  that  it  has  not  done  very  well  in  this  country 
except  in  a  few  favoured  localities  in  which  shelter  from 
cutting  winds  is  afforded."  This  is  true,  no  doubt,  to  a 
certain  extent,  especially  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  it  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the 
southern  and  western  counties  of  England ;  neither  can  it 
apply  to  Ireland,  for  there  this  tree  grows  most  luxuri- 
antly ;  the  humid  climate  there,  and  the  deep  soil,  full  of 
vegetable  matter,  are  just  what  it  delights  in,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  place  of  all  others  to  plant  it  exclusively  with  a  view  to 
produce  timber,  and  where  colossal  butts  of  it  may  be  antici- 
pated in  the  future.  My  opinion  of  this  tree  is  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  fastest  producer  of  timber  amongst  all  the 
Conifers,  the  Sequoia  gigantea  not  excepted.  The  latter  will 
probably  grow  to  a  greater  height,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  lose 
its  leading  shoots  by  rough  winds  as  the  S.  sempervirens  is  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  make  so  bulky  a  butt  of  timber,  as  its 
stem  tapers  more  rapidly.  I  base  my  opinion  on  observation 
of  several  specimens  growing  in  the  south  of  England.  Let 
me  now  mention  a  few  of  the  largest  specimens  of  Sequoia 
sempervirens  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  in  order  to  show 
what  rapid  growth  this  tree  has  made  since  it  was  brought  to 
this  country  in  1843,  for  such  was  the  date  of  its  importation, 
though  it  was  probably  not  generally  introduced  into  com- 
merce until  1845  or  1846.  At  Bo  wood  there  is  a  specimen 
remarkable  for  its  large  girth  of  stem  ;  it  measures  in  circum- 
ference, at  5^ft.  above  the  ground,  8  ft.  7  in.,  and  contains, 
probably,  about  80  ft.  of  timber.  At  Hatfield  I  measured  a 
beautiful  specimen  recently ;  it  girthed  8  ft.  6  in.  at  5  ft.  up 
the  stem,  and  its  height  is  fully  60  ft.  At  Strathfieldsaye,  Mr. 
Bell  informs  me  that  the  largest  tree  there  is  62  ft.  high,  and 
girths,  at  5  ft.  in  height,  6  ft.  1  in.  At  Mells  Park,  Somerset, 
there  is  a  good  specimen  54  ft.  high,  clear  of  branches  for 
about  one-third  its  height ;  the  stem  carries  its  girth  well  up 
to  near  the  top,  the  girth  of  which,  at  5  ft.  up,  is  5  ft.  10  in. 
The  best  tree  which  we  have  at  Longleat  ia  growing  in  a  deep 
black  vegetable  soil  on  the  Oxford  clay;  it  has  not  quite  so 
large  a  girth  of  stem  as  the  two  largest  mentioned  above,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  highest  and  best  specimens  in  this  country.  The 
situation  in  which  it  is  growing  is  sheltered  on  the  side  of 
the  prevailing  winds.  I  may  mention  that  the  site 
occupied  by  this  tree  is  a  portion  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  ;  in  1845,  it  formed  part  of  an  Oak  coppice,  from  which 
the  trees  and  underwood  were  grubbed  out  in  the  winters  of 
1846  and  1847.  This  tree,  with  several  others,  amongst  which 
was  the  Dacrydinm  (see  p.  405),  was  planted  in  this  newly- 
grubbed  ground  during  the  following  winter  of  1848  or  the 
spring  of  1849  ;  it  is  now  62  ft.  high ;  it  measured  63  ft.  high 
last  year,  but,  unfortunately,  during  last  winter  its  leader  was 
broken  off  by  a  gale  of  wind ;  the  girth  of  its  stem  at  5  ft.  up 
is  just  8  ft.,  having  increased  1  ft.  in  circumference  of  stem 
since  it  was  measured  last  winter ;  the  cubic  contents  of  tim- 
ber in  the  butt,  exclusive  of  bark,  are  73  ft.  There  are  several 
other  specimens  of  Redwood  here  in  perfect  health  and  grow- 
ing vigorously;  some  are  planted  in  thin,  poor,  green-sand 
soils  in  a  plantation,  but  they  are  doing  so  well  that  they  are 
keeping  pace  with  the  Larch  of  the  same  age  and  time  of 
planting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  tree  succeeds  best  and 
grows  most  rapidly  in  deep,  moist  soils,  and  when  protected 
from  rough  winds,  like  all  other  fast-growing  Conifers ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  maintain  that  in  the  south  and  west  of  England 
and  Ireland  it  will  thrive  iu  almost  any  situation ;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  present  a 
miserable  appearance,  so  battered  and  disfigured  by  storms 
that  one  could  scarcely  recognise  it ;  so  much  does  difference 
of  locality  affect  trees.     The  heart-wood  of  the  Sequoia  sem- 


pervirens will,  I  think,  prove  valuable  for  furniture-making 
and  for  other  constructive  industries,  where  a  richly-coloured, 
fine-grained  wood  is  essential ;  it  is  also  susceptible  of  high 
polish.  I  have  iu  my  possession  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  this 
tree,  about  6  in.  in  diameter;  the  heart-wood  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  close  and  fine-grained,  while  the  sapwood  is  white,  soft, 
and  probably  not  durable,  and  of  little  value. 

Lonrjleat.  Geoege  Beeky. 


Commemoration  Trees. — At  a  recent  party  at  Bridge,  some 
of  the  guests  (we  learn  from  the  papers)  planted  commemoration 
trees.  "  On  Taesday,  the  company  assembled  in  tha  north  Pinetum, 
to  plant  commemoration  trees.  The  Premier  planted  a  Picea  nobilia, 
from  California,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  planted  a  Picea  Lowi,  alao 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Silver  Fir.  Mr.  Hai'dy'a  tree  was  the  Japan 
Spruce.  Sir  W.  II.  Dyke  planted  a  magniScent  Douglas  Fir,  a  tree 
which  attiioj  over  300  ft.  in  height."  If  they  had  planted  a  group 
of  the  best  varieties  of  the  British  Oaka,  or  even  a  group  of  Ifaw- 
thorna,  these  trees  would  be  very  much  more  likely  to  be  commemo- 
rative. It  does  not  show  maoh  real  knowledge  of  trees,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  each  attain  perfection,  to  plant  avenuea 
of  the  Californiau  ones  in  country  seats  in  all  aorta  of  positions  ;  but 
as  commemorative  trees,  many  fashionable  Conifera  are  still  more 
nn&tted. 

The  Weeping  Hemlock  Spruce. — The  "  American  Agricul- 
turist "  publishes  a  figure  of  this,  which  we  imagine  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  plant.  The  most  beautiful  of  American  evergreens, 
the  Hemlock,  has  produced  several  interesting  forms.  The  Small- 
leaved  Hemlock  (Abies  canadensis  microphylla)  has  very  small 
foliage,  while  the  Large-leaved  kind  (called  maorophylla)  runs  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  There  are  one  or  two  very  dwarf  forms,  but  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  Weeping  Hemlock  (Abies  canadensis 
pendula).  This  variety  has  ita  brauohea  poaitively  pendulous,  even 
the  leading  shoot  beading  over  upon  itaelf.  Thia  haa  been  grafted 
upon  tall  stocks ;  but,  so  treated,  it  ia  not  satisfactory,  the  trees 
being  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  thoae  in  which  the  branches  atart 
from  the  base.  This  form  was  discovered,  if  we  mistake  not,  near 
Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  by  Mr.  Sargent,  and  is  now  iu  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Parsons  &  Sons,  at  whose  nursery,  at  Flushing,  we  saw  some 
fine  specimens. 

Tree-felling  by  Electricity. — The  patentees  of  this  process 
are  Mr.  H.  Hope  Parkinson  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Martin,  both  of  Bombay. 
The  plan  is  simple  enough.  The  two  enda  of  the  copper  wires  of  a 
galvanic  battery  are  connected  with  platinum  wire,  which,  of  course, 
instantly  becomes  red  hot,  and  while  iu  that  state,  it  ia  gently  see- 
sawed across  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  be  felled.  The  plan  waa  tried 
the  other  day  by  way  of  experiment,  but  it  turned  out  that 
the  thickness  of  the  thickest  wire  that  could  be  got  was 
that  of  a  crochet-cotton.  It  was,  therefore,  at  once  s^en 
that  a  wire  of  such  thinness  would  be  consumed  before 
the  tree  was  half  severed  from  its  trunk.  However,  the  attempt  was 
made.  The  burning  wire  performed  its  task  very  well  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  but,  as  was  anticipated,  it  continually  broke,  Sad  at  length 
there  waa  no  wire  left.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  a  stronger 
battery — the  one  used  was  only  a  twelve-chamberei  oua^and  a 
thicker  wire,  the  experiment  would  have  been  entirely  successful. 
As  it  was,  the  tree  was  sawn  one.fifth  through.  It  ia  calculated  that 
under  proper  conditions  a  tree,  which  at  present  takes  two  hours  to 
tell,  will  come  to  the  ground  by  this  proceaa  in  fifteen  minutes.  It 
is  almoat  needleas  to  add  that  there  is  no  waste  of  wood,  no  sawdust. 
The  process  is  one  worth  the  attention  of  all  parsons  engaged  on 
forest  clearing. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Hardy  Smilaxes-— Little  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  th.9  hardy  species  of 
Smilas,  Several  species,  however,  thrive  freely  on  good  warm  s^il3  with 
u?,  and  are  quite  distinct  in  h^bit  from  anythiQcj  elsejwe  have.  They  are  also 
handsome,  and  moat  suitable  for  walls,  banks,  or  for  trailing  over  a  low  stump. 
We  saw  an  effective  group  of  thorn  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  a  few 
days  ago. 

Fir  Trees  ia  a  Northern.  Aspect. — 3o  muchdoeaaoold  situation  influence 
the  growth  of  the  Fir,  thali  trees  grown  on  the  northern  sida  of  a  hill  are  supe- 
rior to  those  grown  on  the  southern  side.—*'  Family  Herald."  [Just  so  ;  trees  on 
a  northern  aspect  grow  less  rapidly  than  those  on  the  sunny  aide  of  a  hill.  The 
timber  on  the  former  would  be,  as  a  rule,  more  durable  than  that  grown  on  the 
latter,  and  the  trees  would  not  be  so  liable  to  inj  iiry  from  frosts ;  indeed,  many 
diseases  are  induced,lperhap8  aggravated,  by  tha  sap  b3ing  checked  during 
early  spring,  on  a  south  or  south-eastern  aspect. — G,  B.] 
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THE    "WESTBEN    ALLSPICE 

(CAITCANTHUS  OOCIDENTALIS). 

This  is  rather  tender  for  the  open  border  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  but  it  makes  a  fine  plant  for  training  against  a  south  wall, 
where  it  flowers  freely  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  forme  a 
robust  deciduous  shrub,  5  ft.  high,  with  large,  broadly-ovate  leaves, 
pointed  and  rounded  at  the  base,  downy  on  the  midribs  .on  the  under 
sides,  smooth  on  the  upper  surfaces,  entire  on  the  edges,  and  on 
rather  long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  large,  are 
terminal,  solitary,  or  clustered  on  stout  foot-stalks,  and  of  a  deep 
Inrid  purple,  the  calyx  and  petals  being  of  the  same  colour,  and  nearly 
scentless.     The  wood  and  leaves  have  the  same  aromatic  scent  as  the 


Calycanthus  cccidentalis. 

other  species  of  Allspice.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  Sacramento  Moun. 
tains  in  California,  and  was  first  introduced  by  Hartweg,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  C.  macrophylla.  George  Gordon. 


TREES  IN  GRAVEYARDS. 

A  MATTER  of  some  interest  to  horticulturists  recently  came  up  for 
discussion  by  the  Southampton  Town  Council  upon  the  complaint  of 
a  lady  that  the  roots  of  a  certain  tree  had  penetrated  into,  and  were 
greatly  damaging,  the  brickwork  of  the  vault  in  the  cemetery  con- 
taining the  body  of  her  husband,  some  twenty  years  deceased,  and 
she  applied  that  the  tree  should  be  removed.  As  the  tree  in  question 
was  a  very  ornamental  Weeping  Birch,  some  30  ft.  in  height,  the 
Council  declined  to  agree  to  this  suggestion.  A  dispute  of  this  kind 
naturally  opens  up  the  somewhat  important  question  of  the  planting 
of  trees  in  graveyards  to  be  recommended,  seeing  that,  however 
ornamental  they  may  appear  at  first,  or  may  ultimately  become,  it  ia 
just  possible  that  if  due  care  be  not  exercised  such  complaints  as 
that  mentioned  above  may  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  this  case 
it  was  contended  that  if  a  site  for  a  vault  or  grave  be  selected  so 
near  to  a  growing  tree  as  that  in  question,  the  result  that  now  fol. 
lowed  muat,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  inevitably  looked  for  ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  shown  that  the  tree  was  not  planted  until  after  the 
vault  had  been  made,  and  therefore  the  lady  had  a  fair  cause  for 
complaint.  That  trees  should  be  found  in  graveyards  who  can 
doubt,  but  that  they  should  consist  of  giant  forest  trees — Elms,  Oaks, 
Beech,  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs,  Larch,  &c. — no  one  will  maintain. 
Ornamental  trees,  or  such  as  are  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  sur. 
roundings,  might  well  be  planted,  and  not  too  sparingly,  in  a  newly- 
enoloaed  space  that  was  previously  devoid  of  trees,  because  the 
nakedueas  thus  displayed  renders  the  graveyard  repugnant  to  the  rela. 
tivee  of  those  buried  there  ;  but  it  should  be  a  matter  of  careful  ad. 


justment  in  the  planting,  that  as  the  trees  develop  a  gradual  thinning 
should  take  place,  a  gloomy  grove  of  overgrowth  being  as  bad  on  the 
one  hand  aa  comparative  nakedneas  on  the  other.  To  many  there  is  a 
strong  attraction  towards  the  vicinity  of  a  tree  as  a  burial-place,  and 
if  it  be  intended  to  be  a  humble  grave,  that  may  remain  again  un- 
opened for  a  long  term  of  years,  a  tree  can  hardly  prove  objection, 
able.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  in  digging  such  a  grave  some  main 
root  of  the  tree  may  have  to  be  severed  and  considerable  harm  done 
to  it,  or  if  that  does  not  follow,  the  severing  of  the  roots  will  but 
produce,  when  the  excavated  soil  is  replaced  in  the  grave,  a  perfect 
mass  of  small  rootlets,  and  these  will  take  possession  of  the  disturbed 
soil,  rendering  it  specially  difiioult  to  re-escavato  at  any  other  time. 
The  lady  in  question,  however,  had  an  additional  complaint  to  make, 
viz.,  that  the  sap  exuded  from  the  leaves  of  the  overhanging  tree  was 
washed  down  upon  the  stonework  below,  and  ao  much  discoloured  it 
as  to  make  it  the  reverse  of  ornamental ;  thus  it  is  seen  that  evils 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  the  elastic  remedy  of  cutting  down  some 
beauDiful  tree  will  follow  upon  the  placing  of  vaults  and  graves  in 
too  close  proximity  to  trees  ;  and  perchance  the  relatives,  who  have 
been  at  considerable  expense  in  the  raising  of  memorials  over  their 
dead,  will  come  to  wish  that  they  had  not  courted  the  vicinity  of 
trees  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  too  late  to  alter  the  position.  In 
some  not  well-governed  graveyards  it  is  the  practice  to  allow  rela. 
tives  to  plant  memorial  trees  at  the  head  and  foot  of  graves,  and  aa 
these,  though  small  when  planted,  inevitably  grow  into  size,  the 
graveyard  eventually  assumes  a  nondescript  appearance,  as  there 
is  neither  plan,  taste,  or  arrangement  to  be  seen.  Flowers  in 
abundance  may  well  be  invited,  but  the  planting  of  trees  by  such 
persons  should  be  strictly  prohibited.  Flowering  plants,  Ivies, 
hardy  Creepers  of  various  kinds,  the  beautiful  varieties  of  Clematis 
especially,  might  well  be  used  to  cover  graves,  instead  of  the  grass 
that  is  ever  untidy,  or  the  expensive  stone  that  soon  discolours  and 
decays.  A.  D. 


Anti-malarial  Properties  of  Eucalyptus. — On  this  subject 
Prof.  Bentley  saya  that  "  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  from 
Australia,  the  native  country  of  the  Eucalyptus,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  it  has  been  introduced,  and  which  are  favourable 
to  its  growth,  in  testimony  of  its  anti-malarial  properties,  is  ao 
strong,  that,  allowing  for  exaggeration  in  some  cases,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  this  tree  does  produce  a  most  beneficial  effect  by 
destroying  the  fever-producing  miasm  of  marshy  districts ;  and  that 
it  should  consequently  be  introduced  into  all  countries  and  districts 
where  the  climatic  influences  are  favourable  tor  its  development,  and 
where  such  miasmatic  emanations  are  to  be  found."  Special  interest 
(says  "  Nature")  attaches  to  the  introduction  of  the  Blue  Gum  Tree 
into  Italy  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  by  its  means 
the  problem  may  at  length  be  solved  of  destroying  the  noxious 
malaria  which  has  in  recent  times  rendered  the  level  country  round 
Rome  so  unhealthy  in  the  summer  season.  The  mode  in  which  the 
trees  act  in  influencing  the  climate  is  open  to  controversy.  The 
popular  idea  ia  that  the  efl[icient  cause  ia  the  odorous  and  antiseptic 
emanations  from  the  leaves.  It  is  quite  likely  that  some  influence  is 
exerted  in  this  way,  but  it  aeema  most  probable  that  the  chief  effect 
produced  is  by  the  action  of  the  roots  on  the  soil.  This  function  of 
trees  is  often  greatly  overlooked.  The  effect  of  the  planting  of 
forests  in  decreasing  the  rainfall  is  frequently  erroneously  stated  to 
be  due  to  the  attractive  force  of  the  trees  on  the  moisture  in  the  air, 
aimilar  to  that  exerted  by  a  range  of  mountaina  j  but  it  is  diflBoult 
to  conceive  that  the  small  mass  of  the  entire  foliage  of  a  forest  can 
exert  any  appreciable  influence  in  this  direction.  The  mode  in  which 
trees  mainly  act  ia  by  their  roots  arresting  the  rainfall,  which  would 
otherwise  escape  by  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  ;  the  com- 
bined forces  of  capillarity,  osmose,  and  transpiration  then  cause  the 
ascent  through  the  tissues  of  the  tree  of  the  water  thus  arrested, 
and  the  larger  portion  is  eventually  given  off  into  the  air  through 
the  stomata  of  the  leaves.  In  thia  way  a  forest  tree  will,  in  a  very 
abort  time,  give  off  into  the  air  its  own  weight  in  water,  which 
must  eventually  condense,  and  be  again  deposited  as  rain  or  dew. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  planting  of  trees 
may  be  apparently  the  reverse  of  this  in  awampy  countries,  where 
there  is  no  natural  drainage. 


Bedding  Out. — Mr.  Punch  offers  a  humble  suggestion  to  the  authorities 
who  are  about  to  beautify  the  Bayawater  side  of  Hyde  Park.  If  beds  of 
flowers  are  to  be  made  up,  will  the  bed-makera  be  good  enough  to  allow  them 
to  loolv  somewhat  like  old-f  asMoned  parterres,  whereas  those  on  the  Park  Lane 
side  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  lobater  aalada  and  open  tarts.  "Hear, 
Nature,  hear  our  prayer  j    Dear  goddess,  hear." 
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AN    ENEMY    TO    FRUIT  TREES. 

(tponomeuta  cognatella.) 

One  of  the  causes,  althougli  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  chief 
one,  which  have  contributed  to  make  the  fruit  crop  this  season 
so  scarce  and  dear,  has  been  the  attacks  of  the  small  moth, 
Yponomeuta  cognatella,  which  is  figured  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut.  All  Londoners  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  its  ally, 
Yponomeuta  padella,  the  larvas  of  which  envelop  the  young 
shoots  of  the  Hawthorn  hedges  in  spring  with  its  unsightly 
webs.  The  larvte  of  Y.  cognatella  does  not  force  its  webs 
quite  so  obtrusively  upon  our  attention,  which  is  partly  due  to 
its  preferring  the  Apple  and  similar  food  plants,  which  are  not 
so  universally  grown  as  the  Hawthorn,  and  partly,  of  course, 
to  the  much  greater  multitude  of  the  Hawthorn  grown  as 
hedges  than  the  single  plants  of  any  kindred  species.  The 
reader  may  not  see  miles  of  hedges  denuded  by  the  larvas  of 


Tponomeuta  cognatella. 


Y.  cognatella,  and  blackened  by  its  debris,  as  he  must  often  do 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  by  Y.  padelia ;  but  he  will 
see  plenty  of  single  plants  of  fruit  trees  every  spring  terribly 
injured  by  this  species.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  a 
severe  scourge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  in  many 
other  parts,  and  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  very  materially  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  market  gardener  during  the  present  year. 
The  moth  slightly  resembles  Yponomeuta  padella,  but  its  upper 
wings  are  entirely  of  a  pure  white,  without  the  least  bit  of  a 
lead  colour ;  they  also  are  marked  with  about  twenty-five  small 
black  dots.  It  is  hatched  at  the  same  time,  and  the  caterpillar 
has  the  same  habits  ;  it  lives  upon  the  Apple  tree,  and  some- 
times upon  the  Hawthorn  and  Service  tree,  never  upon  other 
trees.  When  it  is  quite  young,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
larva  is  of  a  yellowish-white,  with  little  raised  blackish  spots  ; 
the  head  and  the  flat  part  of  the  first  segment  are  of  a  blackish- 
brown.  When  it  is  full  grown,  at  the  end  of  June,  it  is  of  a 
velvety-grey,  with  two  dorsal  rows  of  quadrangular  spots  of  a 
deep  black.    The  head,  the  flat  part  of  the  first  segment,  and 


the  scaly  feet  are  of  a  dull  black.  After  this  caterpillarjhas  esta- 
blished itself  on  the  orchards  or  rows  of  fruit  trees  it  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  having  the  leaves  burnt,  and  the  branches 
enveloped  in  a  net-work  of  white  silk,  resembling  at  a  distance 
innumerable  spiders'  webs,  by  which  the  whole  tree  seems  to 
be  invaded,  and  all  hope  of  a  crop  annihilated. 

Aj-drew  Mukray. 


Propagating  Harrison's  Musk  (Mimulua  moschatiis  Har- 
riaoni). — Those  who  wish  to  get  a  good  stock  o£  this  Musk,  and  have 
only  a  few  plants,  should  adopt  the  following  method,  vrhioh  I  have 
practised  with  success,  namely  : — Take  all  the  points  of  the  shoots  off 
the  old  plants  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint ;  these  should  be  cut  again 
at  the  second  joint,  put  into  3.in.  pots,  and  plunged  in  bottom-heat. 
That  portion  which  is  cut  off  the  cutting  should  be  treated  as  fol- 
lows : — Remove  each  leaf  with  a  "  heel,"  and  dibble  them  into  a 
compost  of  leaf.mould  and  sand,  when  they  will  readily  strike  root. 
I  had  two  plants  by  post  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  now  struck 
three  dozen  and  a  half  by  the  method  I  have  just  indicated  ;  not  one 
has  failed.— T.  W.  S. 

Plants  Fed  or  Injured. — Cultivators  have  probably  much 
yet  to  learn  with  respect  to  the  sate  and  profitable  application  of 
particular  manures  to  particular  crops.  Every  carefuUy.oonducted 
experiment  tends  to  show  that  it  would  be  almost  as  absurd  to  attempt 
to  feed  all  animals  on  the  same  food  as  to  attempt  to  nourish  all 
plants  on  the  same  manure.  It  is  often  said  that  "  What  is  food  for 
one  is  poison  for  another,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  respecting  the  vegetable  world.  The  fact  has  never  yet  received 
the  attention  which  its  importance  merits.  Dr.  Gustav  Mark  has 
lately  been  showing  this  in  a  way  that  may  be  commended  to  the 
notice  of  all  concerned  in  the  subject,  more  particularly  as  the  plant 
experimented  upon  is  one  universally  known,  and  all  but  universally 
cultivated.  He  set  apart  a  plot  of  the  common  Kidney  Bean  and  left 
it  unmanured,  and  he  selected  other  plots  for  treatment  with  kainit, 
nitrate  of  soda,  bone  dust,  superphosphate,  gypsum,  guano,  and 
farmyard  refuse  respectively.  Of  those  various  foods,  he  says  that 
bone  dust  proved  most  nutritious,  the  crops  supplied  with  it  having 
been  by  far  the  heaviest.  Next  in  value  to  bone  dust  was  superphos- 
phate.  But  the  most  important  fact  announced  by  Dr.  Mark  is  that 
some  of  the  manures  tried  not  only  failed  to  produce  any  increase  of 
crops,  but  proved  positively  mischievous.  Thus  for  many  crops 
guano,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  forms  of  manure,  proved 
worse  than  nothing,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  farmyard 
manure,  another  material  which  few  persons  would  hesitate  to  apply 
indiscriminately  to  any  crop  they  wished  to  improve.  The  yield  of 
Beans  under  the  influence  of  both  guano  and  farm  refuse,  as  well  as 
that  of  guano  with  bone  dust,  kainit  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  kainit 
with  gypsum,  proved  worse  than  the  plot  left  entirely  unmanured. 
Of  course  no  one  will  find  anything  new  in  this ;  but  there  are  many 
who  are  seriously  interested  in  the  subject  to  whom  authoritative 
experiments  of  this  kind  cannot  but  prove  useful. — "  Globe." 

Over-Decoration. — The  external  decoration  of  buildings  has 
been  overdone  since  the  Gothic  revival ;  as  much  carved  foliage,  for 
instance,  is  often  found  on  a  modern  hotel  as  would  have  sufficed  for 
half-a-dozen  Mediseval  cathedrals.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
revivals  to  go  to  excess  in  the  use  of  things  good  in  themselves,  and 
this  kind  of  excess  in  decoration,  which  in  external  architecture 
people  are  beginning  to  recognise  as  a  mistake,  and  as  involving  a 
certain  degree  of  bad  taste,  seema  to  be  now  extending  itself  to 
interior  decoration.  It  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  decorative  effect  is  contrast ;  not  only  contrast 
of  colour,  but  contrast  between  plain  surfaces  and  decorated  surfaces. 
At  present  there  seems  to  be  too  great  a  tendency  to  make  every 
available  surface  throughout  a  house  an  occasion  for  decoration  of  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  description ;  to  let  nothing  alone.  There  is  a 
sense  of  a  profusion  about  a  house  thus  treated  which  is  rich  in 
effect,  no  doubt,  but  which  also  becomes  a  little  cloying  to  the  eye 
and  the  mind.  We  find  in  a  dwelling  thus  treated  designs  on  the 
window-glass,  and  over  all  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  every  room  ;  the 
doors  have  conventional  vegetation  in  bright  colours  over-running 
the  panels ;  decorative  carpets  are  on  the  floors,  of  many  hues  ; 
decorative  china  is  placed  in  every  available  place  ;  and  each  piece  of 
furniture  constitutes  a  separate  study  in  decoration.  The  result  is 
not  unfrequently  to  produce  a  spotty  effect  and  a  want  of  repose 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  best  taste  in  decoration. — "  Builder." 


Michaelmas  Daisies-— Among  the  many  kinds  o£  these  ornamental 
autumn-flowering  Asters,  few  are  more  graceful  in  habit  than  A.  pendnlus  and 
A.  ericoides.  Isolated  in  light  open  places,  these  two  kinds  are  now  very 
attractive.  The  flowers  are,  of  course,  much  inferior  to  such  kinds  as  A. 
A  melius,  which  is  now  in  bloom,  but  this  loss  is  amply  aubstitutedlby  the  pro- 
fusion in  which  they  are  produced,  as  well  as  their  longevity. 
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Pomegranates. — 0£  these  often  mawkish  fruits  there  are  now 
some  of  good  flavour  in  Covent  Garden — the  well-browned  sound 
fiuit— sometimes  suggesting  what  the  fruit  may  be  when  in  perfection 
in  the  warm  south. 

Bomarea  Carderi. — A  large  specimen  of  this  comparatively  new 
plant,  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  has  been  yielding  a  succession  of 
flowers  ever  since  July  last,  and  now  bears  large  trusses  of  pen. 
dent  pink  blossoms.  For  planting  out  in  a  cool  house,  to  cover 
walls  or  rafters,  this  Bomarea  will,  therefore,  be  found  valuable ; 
aud  it  also  makes  a  good  pot  plant. — S. 

Epiphyllums  in  Winter.— Few  plants  are  more  effective  at 
this  season  than  are  the  many  varieties  of  Epiphyllnm,  all  of  which 
are  plants  which  any  one  having  a  warm  house  can  grow.  Grafted 
standard  high,  or  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  they  are  equally 
interesting.  Grafted  on  stocks  about  6  in.  high,  they  droop  over  the 
pots,  and  form  excellent  plants  for  vases  for  room  decoration. 

Lady  Henniker  Apple.— We  have  lately  had  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  seeing  in  Messrs.  Bwing's  well-cultivated  and  well-stored 
Nurseries  at  Norwich,  good  specimens  of  this  cooking  Apple,  which 
merits  all  that  has  been  said  of  it.  It  is  a  handsome  and  large 
fruit,  with  a  fine  acidulous  flavour,  and,  numerous  as  are  the  varieties 
ut  kitchen  Apples,  deserves  a  place  among  the  best. — H. 

Two  Well-flowered  Orchids. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday  last.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  showed 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  Oncidium  crispum  which  we  have  seen 
this  season.  The  plant,  which  wag  growing  in  a  wooden,  upright 
basket,  _bore  six  flower.spikes,  each  furnished  with  no  fewer  than 
forty-six  riohly-coloured  chocolate  flowers.  Associated  with  this 
was  a  Vanda  cccrulea,  from  Mr.  Smith,  Henley-on-Thames,  with 
two  stems,  each  bearing  three  flower-spikes,  the  blossoms  on  which 
numbered  in  all  eighty-nine,  and  these  were  very  large,  and  of  a 
rich,  dazzling  blue  colour. — S. 

A  Useful  Berry-bearing  Plant.— Seldom  do  wo  see  the 
orange-fruited  Physalis  Alkekengi  well  grown  in  our  gardens,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  berry-bearing  plants.  It  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  one  of  the  London  parks  as  a  shrubbery  edging, 
but  in  such  positions  the  leafy  bladder,  in  which  the  fruit  is  enclosed' 
does  not  assume  that  rich  orange  colour  which  forms  the  chief  merit 
of  the  plant.  In  sunny  places,  in  good  soil,  the  berries  become  very 
large  and  ripen  perfectly,  and  if,  when  the  leaves  have  died  off,  the 
stalks  be  hung  up  in  any  dry  airy  place,  the  bladder-enveloped  berries 
will  keep  sound  and  form  useful  material  for  Christmas  decorations. 
Grown  in  pots,  this  plant  will  also  be  useful  for  winter  decoration.  By 
some  the  seeds  aro  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  but  we  are  told  that  in 
Arabia,  Germany,  and  Spain  the  fruits,  which  have  a  slightly  acid 
taste,  are  eaten. 

Market  Garden  Notes.— All  winter  greens  and  roots  promise 
to  be  as  abundant  as  Potates  promise  to  bo  scarce.  With  sucha  wealty 
of  winter  greens.  Turnips,  Parnsips,  and  Carrots,  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  that  Potatoes  would  not  realise  very  high  prices,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  consumer  regards  Potatoes  as  second  only  to  bread, 
aud  will  not  be  without  thom  for  the  mid. day  meal  if  it  be  possible  to 
obtain  them.  Great  as  are  the  breadths  of  Potatoes  grown,  a 
thoroughly  healthy  crop  would  only  suffice  to  satisfy  the  usual 
demand  for  this  valuable  esculent.  When,  therefore,  a  grower  in  a 
large  way  says  of  his  crop  that  he  is  lifting  daily  more  bad  ones 
than  good,  it  is  evident  that  only  a  very  high  price  can  recoup  him 
or  keep  the  demand  in  anything  like  reasonable  check.  The  white 
Turnip  crop  is  most  abundant,  and  the  bulbs  being  of  quick  growth 
are  excellent  in  quality.  Of  course,  the  Turnip  cannot  in  any  way 
be  put  into  competition  with  the  Potato  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  it 
is  a  delicious  vegetable  at  all  times,  and  specially  so  from  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  end  of  the  year.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  to  grow  Turnips  to  a  large  size.  Small  and  sweet,  large  and 
coarse,  is  exactly  the  characteristic  of  the  Turnip.  As  a  rule, 
growers  thin  out  too  much,  whilst  if  left  thick  the  plant  would  bulb 
sooner,  and  instead  of  putting  some  half  dozen  big  ones  in  a  bunch, 
they  could  put  twelve  of  medium  size  that  would  be  far  more  delicil 
oas  eating,and  be  ready  for  market  at  leasta  fortnight  earlier.  The  first 
one  or  two  puUings  would  give  the  remainder  all  the  room  they  require, 
and  this  would  save  much  labour  and  expente  in  hoeing  and  thinning. 
The  summer  rains  and  the  abundance  of  moisture  that  has  since  pre. 
vailed  have  produced  a  luxuriant  growth  in  winter  greens,  and 
growers  begin  to  bewail  their  great  abundance.  Of  Coleworts,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  market  greens,  immense  breadths  have  been  put  out, 
and  they  must  be  sold  at  some  price  or  other.  Small  as  the  amount 
often  IS  paid  to  the  grower,  it,  however,  becomes  a  high  one  ere  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  and  so  it  will  continue  until  the  grower  brings 
his  produce  more  immediately  before  hia  best  customers.  A  neigh 
bour  recently  said,  that  having  been  foolish  enough  to  decline  9d.  per 


bushel  on  the  road  to  town  for  small  cabbage  heads  he  found  when  he 
got  there  that  he  could  only  get  4d.  per  bushel  for  them.  Yet 
these  would  be  retailed  out  at  about  2s.  per  bushel,  or  even  more. 
White  and  purple  sprouting  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and 
other  Cabbages,  Coleworts,  and  Scotch  Kale  form  the  staple  winter 
green  crops  of  our  market  fields  ;  winter  Spinach  also  forming  a 
valuable  and  invariably  a  paying  crop.  All  of  these  products,  with 
Turnips,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  winter  Onions  now  fill  the  gardens. — D. 

Gazania  splendens.  —  This  is  an  excellent  late  autumn, 
blooming  plant  on  warm  sandy  soil,  blooming  with  great  beauty  long 
after  hardy  natives  of  more  northern  climes  have  succumbed  to  wet 
and  frost. — V. 

Begonia  Starlight. — This  is  a  very  pretty  and  free-flowering 
white  kind,  now  covered  with  white  drooping  blossoms.  It  was  raised 
by  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke.  Many  plants  of  it  are  now  in  fijwer  at 
Chiawiok. 

Helleborus  niger  maximus. — This  large-flowered  variety  of 
Christmas  Rose  now  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  hardy 
plants.  Its  large,  saucer-shaped,  waxy  blossoms  are  just  now  greatly 
appreciated  in  the  London  markets,  and  large  importations  of  roots, 
well  furnished  with  flower. buds,  are  being  made  by  London  nursery, 
men. — S. 

Improved  Pelargoniums. — At  the  Royal  Horticultural  So. 
ciety's  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Cannell  showed  stands  of  cut 
flowers  of  Zinal  Pelargoniums  of  an  unusually  pleasing  charac- 
ter. Whilst  scarlets  of  the  common  type  are  being  raised  by 
hundreds,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  flowers  which  in  colour  are  oE  a 
decidedly  distinct  character. — C.  S. 

Double  Colchicums. — This  season  has  been  anything  but  a 
favourable  one  for  these  lovely  autumn  flowering  plants ;  but  a  few  of 
them  may,  however,  still  be  found  in  good  condition.  The  best  of 
them  isthe  double,  flowered  variety  of  C.autumnale,  the  large  pure  white 
blossoms  of  which  are  doubly  valuable  on  account  of  the  resistance 
which  they  offer  to  rain,  and  their  lasting  longer  in  flower  then  otljer 
kinds.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting  has  a  bed  of  this,  variety  beautifully 
in  bloom. — S. 

Hardy  Cyclamens. — These,  where  planted  in  proper  po3itions,are 
now  very  beautiful.  Under  the  shelter  of  trees  in  Mr.  Barr'a 
Nursery,  plants  belonging  to  the  Ivy-leaved  section  of  tho  genua 
growing  amongst  the  Grass,  and  undisturbed  for  years,  are  full  of 
bloom  apparantly  secure  from  rains  and  frost.  Many  such  places  in 
gardens  might  be  rendered  beautiful  in  autumn  by  means  of  these 
and  similar  bulbous  plants,  provided  they  were  planted  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  effective. — S. 

Chasaelas  de  Fontainebleau  Grape. — Mr.  Barron,  of  Chis. 
wick,  who  has  perhaps  had  as  numerous  opportunities  of  judging 
Grapes  as  any  one,  says  that  when  he  wishes  to  eat  a  Grape  himself 
he  gets,  if  he  can,  the  Chasaelas  de  Fontainebleau.  Fruit  raisers,  aa 
a  rule,  compete  too  much  with  the  sugar  bowl,  and  many  will  agree 
in  the  preference  for  a  fruit  of  a  refined  and  delicate  flavour  over  the 
common  angary  ones.  In  the  pursuit  of  merely  rich  flavonr  in  fruits 
we  fear  many  having  better  qualitiea  atill  have  been  thrown  away. 
Some  day  people  will  begin  to  ask  the  grower  for  delicately-flavoured 
wholesome  fruit. 

Hardy  Plants  at  Tooting. — In  Messrs.  Rollissona'  Nursery  may 
be  seen  several  interesting  hardy  plants  not  frequently  met  with. 
One  is  Eryngium  Serra,  a  Yucca.like  Sea  Holly  with  broad,  deep 
green  fleshy  leaves,  and  very  ornamental  when  growing  on  raised 
positions.  Another  is  Nejs  gracilis,  a  pretty  little  rock  plant  with 
dark  green  long  hair.like  foliage, and  bright  yellow  Daisy-like  blossoms, 
which  are  freely  produced  from  autumn  to  spring.  To  these  may  be 
added  several  new  and  beautiful  Echeveria^  and  Sempervivums,  all 
of  which  are  likely  to  become  popular. 

Eoyal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Man- 
chester.— The  council  of  this  society  have  purchased  the  largo 
Azalea  house  at  Manley  Park,  and  it  will  shortly  be  erected  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens  and  used  as  a  show  house.  A  large  permanent  iron 
framework  is  to  be  put  up  over  the  exhibition  ground. 

The  Veitch  Memorial  Fund.- The  trustees  of  this  Fund 
have  not,  during  the  past  year,  offeied  any  prizes  at  horticultural 
exhibitions,  and  the  consequence  is  they  have  a  considerable  balance 
in  their  favour;  they  have  therefore  decided  this  year  to  offer  ten 
prizes,  consisting  of  a  Veitch  commemoration  medal  and  £5  each,  to 
be  given  at  ten  provincial  exhibitions  as  follows  : — Belfast— For 
twelve  new  Roses,  cut  blooms,  sent  out  since  1873,  inclusive. 
Brighton — One  bridal  and  one  ball  bouquet.  Clay  Cross— One  dish  of 
Peaches  aud  one  of  Nectarines.  Dublin— Three  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandra  Grapes.  Exeter— Collection  of  twelve  vegetables,  dia. 
tinct.  Hereford — Twelve  new  Roses,  cut  blooms,  sent  out  since 
1873,  inclusive.  Jlanchester— Specimen  Orchid.  Reading — Three 
atove  or  greenhouae  plants.  Woodbridge — Three  stove  or  greenhonae 
plants.     York — Three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 
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NEW  DOUBLE  PEIMULA.S  AT  BURGHLBY. 
I  iiiVE  jnst  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Gilbert's  double 
seedling  Primulas,  and  very  beautiful  they  are.  They  are 
growing  mostly  in  4|  in.  and  6  in.  pots — just  the  handy  kind 
of  decorative  plants  which  everybody  requires  at  this  season 
for  a  drawing-room  stand,  or  occasionally  for  the  dinner-table. 
Many  of  these  little  plants  are  each  carrying  from  four  to  six 
robust  trusses  of  flowers,  well  thrown  up  above  the  foliage  — 
and  such  flowers  !  Ima- 
gine one  of  the  largest 
fimbriated  strains  of  Prim- 
ulas, with  blossoms  as 
double  as  a  Carnation  and 

not  much  inferior  in  size,  .-"C* 

and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  those  at  Burghley; 
indeed, in  the  case  of  an 
individual  flower,  especi- 
ally of  the  striped  or 
blotched  varieties,  a  double 
Carnation  gives  one  a  very 
fair  idea  of  its  size  and 
substance.  I  do  not  wish 
to  exaggerate.  There  is 
no  doubt  Mr.  Gilbert  grows 
Primulas  well ;  he  puts  all 
the  size  and  substance  into 
them  of  which  they  are 
capable  ;  but,  with  all  due 
allowance  for  this,  he  has 
originated  a  strain  of  Prim- 
ulas that  must  become 
popular  when  distributed. 
Some  people  may  say  they 
are  difficult  to  propagate 
because  they  are  more 
robust  and  a  trifle  less 
branching  than  the 
smaller  -  flowered  kinds, 
but  any  one  who  can  grow 
and  propagate  the  old 
sorts  will  find  no  difficulty 
with  these.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  that  does  not 
affect  the  quality  of-  the 
flowers.  There  are  half-a- 
dozen  varieties  of  varying 
shades  between  a  bright 
red  and  a  pure  white,  to 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
affixed  the  following 
names  :  —  Princess,  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Barron,  Marchioness 
of  Exeter,  White  Lady, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The 
largest  of  these — a  bold 
striped  flower,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Barron — measures  2  in.  in 
diameter ;  the  smallest — a 
delicate  blush,  called  Prin- 
cess— 1|  in.  Mr.  Gilbert 
informs  me  that  he  has 
counted  sixty-six  fully- 
expanded  blooms  on  one 

plant  of  White  Lady,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
these  plants  are  yearlings,  mostly  in  4^  in.  pots.  Some  of 
them  have  been  exhibited,  and  have  obtained  certificates  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  E.  Hobday. 


it  haa  too  much  liberty  at  the  roota,  it  will  need  catting  in  more  than 
is  deairable  ;  the  soil,  when  exhauated,  can  eaaily  be  renewed  in  the 
spring  before  growth  commencea,  aa,  in  common  with  the  other 
cultivated  apeoiea,  it  sustains  no  injury  from  the  roota  being  inter, 
fered  with. — B. 


Cissus  porphyrophyUa, 


Cissus  porphyropliylla. — This  is  a  free.growing  atove  climber 
with  variegated  leaves,  which  may  be  uaefnlly  employed  for  clothing 
a  pillar,  ratter,  or  wall.  It  suooeeds  well  in  a  pot  in  either  peat  or 
loam,  but,  like  moat  planta  of  a  similar  character,  should  have  root- 
room  proportionate  to  the  space  which  it  is  intended  to  oconpy,  aa,  if 


A  PEW    SWEET-SCENTED    STOVE    AND    GREEN- 
HOUSE   PLANTS. 
These  are  not  very  numerous,  if  we  include  those  species  only 
that  ars  strictly  greenhouse  plants,  but  the  list  may  be  extended 

by  the  addition  of  a  few 
outdoor  subjects  that  force 
easily.  Those  named  here 
are  all  highly  fragrant. 

Jasminum  grandi- 
florum. — This  ia  a  delight- 
fully scented  variety  of  the 
Jasmine,  not  very  unlike  Jas- 
minum Sambae,  the  popular 
stove  variety,  in  the  flower, 
but  it  is  much  easier  to  grow, 
and  flowers  far  more  pro- 
fusely. It  succeeds  either 
as  a  climber  or  pot  plant,  and 
thrives  in  the  greenhouse  all 
the  year  round.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  cuttings  in 
spring  under  a  bell-glass,  and 
in  a  little  heat ;  but  aa  the 
planta  can  be  bought  so 
cheaply  at  the  nursery,  and 
at  thia  aeaaon  coming  freely 
into  flower,  let  me  recommend 
no  one  to  propagate  their 
own.  Loam,  peat,  or  well- 
rotted  leaf  mould,  sand,  and 
a  little  Standen'a  Manure 
make  a  good  compost  for  it ; 
and  potting  should  be  per- 
formed in  spring,  before  the 
summer's  growth  is  much 
advanced.  Pot  plants  will 
require  cutting  back  a  little 
when  straggly,  after  which 
their  growth  must  not  be  in. 
terfered  with,  as  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  truaaes  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and 
continue  to  unfold  in  suc- 
cession for  some  months. 
Climbers  may  be  pruned  also 
before  starting  into  growth, 
and  if  they  are  allowed  space 
to  grow,  and  light,  and  are 
not  hampered  too  much  by 
tying  and  training,  they  will 
make  a  good  quantity  of  fresh 
wood,  and  produce  abundance 
ot  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  sweet-scented  green- 
houae  plants — not  much  in- 
ferior, indeed,  to  the  Stepha- 
notis — and  is  little  troubled 
with  insects  or  disease. 

Daphne  indica  odorata. 
— There  are  few  greater  fa- 
vourites than  this.  Its 
odour  is  just  a  little  too 
powerful  at  times  perhaps, 
when  the  plant  ia  kept  in  a  room,  but  for  the  conservatory  it  ia 
nnsurpa^sel.  In  the  south  of  England  the  Daphne  indica  grows  and 
flowers  well  in  the  cool  conservatory  when  placed  in  a  favourable 
situation — at  leaat,  we  have  known  large  handaome  bushes  of  it  in 
such  places,  that  flowered  most  freely ;  but  in  the  north  it  is  usual  to 
give  it  a  little  heat  during  the  summer  while  making  its  growth 
and  forming  ita  flower-buds,  or  until  it  is  about  coming  into  flower, 
when  it  ia  transferred  to  the  conservatory  where  the  flowers  unfold 
slowly  throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  and  last  a  long  while.  The 
back  shelf  of  a  Vinery  or  Fig  honae  is  an  excellent  situation  for  it 
during  the  summer — the  shade  and  the  heat  just  suiting  it.  D. 
indica  is  often  grafted  on  a  hardier  stock,  but  it  ia  doubtful  if  grafting 
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be  of  much  advantage  to  it.  It  strikes  by  cuttings  also,  but,  like  tbe 
Jasmine,  it  can  be  had  cheaply  from  the  nursery.  It  grows  freely  in 
loam,  peat,  and  sand  ;  but  the  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the 
plant  should  not  beover-watered,  particularly  in  the  winter  time — the 
half-succulent  leaves  and  stems  not  requiring  so  much  moisture  for 
their  support  as  those  of  somo  other  greenhouse  plants. 

liuculia  gratissima. — It  is  but  seldom  that  this  beautiful  con. 
servatory  shrub  is  seen  in  perfection.  It  is  both  showy  as  a  flowering 
plant  and  sweetly  fragrant,  and  the  sight  of  a  plant  in  full  bloom  at 
midwinter,  or  during  spring,never  fails  toarrest  attention.  It  is  hardly 
worth  one's  while  attempting  to  grow  it  in  a  pot ;  but,  planted  in  good 
loam,  at  the  sunny,  warm  end  of  a  conservatory,  where  the  light  is 
not  excluded  in  the  least,  young  plants  soon  grow  up  and  form 
large  bushes,  and  flower  unfailingly.  Large  plants  are  hardly  pro- 
curable, and  are  very  expensive  to  buy.  In  the  whole  range  of  con. 
servatory  plants,  there  is  no  more  worthy  subject  than  the  Luonlia, 
and  few  that  grow  more  vigorously  or  require  less  attention ;  but 
it  must  have  a  good  place,  and  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°  in 
winter.  A  conservatory  or  greenhouse  is  warm  enough  to  produce  a 
good  growth  of  wood  on  the  plant;  but  it  requires  a  mild  midwinter 
temperature  to  bring  it  into  bloom  perfectly.  When  young,  the 
plant  need  not  bo  prnned  in  too  closely,  if  it  be  desired  to  get  up  a 
good  bush  quickly ;  but  afterwards  the  shoots  are  better  pruned  in 
after  flowering  almost  as  close  as  the  Vine.  New  growths  are  pro- 
duced freely,  and  the  shoots  attain  a  length  of  2  ft.  during  the  summer, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  at  their  extremities  ;  consequently,  no 
such  thing  as  summer  pinching  must  be  practised.  Copious  water, 
iugs  at  the  root  and  famigating  for  green  fly  are  the  only  attentions 
which  it  needs  during  the  summer  and  winter. 

The  Orange. — In  many  gardens  a  plant  or  two  of  the  Orange  is 
grown  for  their  fragrant  flowers.  The  common  Orange  does  as  well 
as  any,  and  produces  plenty  of  flowers,  if  planted  out  or  grown  in  a 
large  pot  iu  the  greenhouse,  and  in  a  compost  of  good  loam.  The 
less  pruning  it  receives  the  better. 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  among  other  sweet-scented  greenhouse 
subjects,  exclusive  of  bulbs  and  Lilies,  several  sweet-scented  Pelar. 
goniunifl  of  the  Oak-leaf  class  and  the  old  Citriodora  type,  the 
Diosma,  and  the  scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora).  Of  the  latter, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  have  several  large  bushes,  and  it  does  well 
planted  out  in  the  borders  during  the  summer,  and  even  stands  the 
winter  in  some  places.  Among  bulbs  we  would  specially  mention 
the  Hyacinth  and  Narcissus,  and  of  the  latter  N.  poeticus,  single  and 
doable,  may  be  recommended  for  extensive  culture,  as  they  are 
cheap  and  easily  grown.  Of  forcing  shrubs,  the  common  hardy 
Azaleas  rank  first,  for  they  are  a  host  in  themselves,  and  are  both 
showy  and  delightfully  scented.  Considering  how  easily  they  can  be 
forced,  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  are  not  far  more  extensively  used  for 
conservatory  decoration.  The  nurserymen  are  careful  to  anticipate 
the  demand  for  forcing  plants— that  is,  plants  set  with  buds — every 
autumn  ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  keep  a  stock  of  one's  own  by  plant- 
ing them  extensively  about  the  shrubberies,  and  lifting  a  certain 
number  of  plants  every  summer.  In  this  way  the  stock  is  kept  up 
with  very  few  losses.  The  Azalea  makes  a  multitude  of  small  roots 
close  to  the  stem,  and  consequently  lifts  easily,  and  if  the  plants  are 
potted  in  leaf.mould  and  loam  or  peat,  about  November,  and  placed 
in  an  early  Vinery  or  Peach-house  as  wanted,  a  display  of  flower  may 
be  had  from  Christmas  till  May.  Among  seedlings  and  named  sorts 
there  are  various  shades  of  colour — white,  yellow,  and  red — and  all 
are  good  growers. 

Violets. — These  force  easily  in  the  early  autumn  and  throughout 
the  winter  and  spring.  The  two  most  useful  sorts  are  the  Neapolitan 
and  Czar.  The  former  requires  to  be  grown  on  in  pots  for  the  pur. 
pose,  and  is  the  most  difficult  to  grow ;  but  the  latter  may  be  lifted 
in  clumps  from  October  and  onwards,  and  forced  most  successfully 
in  a  greenhouse  or  any  half-cool  structure.  No  doubt  others  of  its 
clsss  would  do  equally  well.  The  flowers,  when  forced,  generally  open 
all  at  one  time,  and  are  comparatively  soon  over ;  so,  to  keep  up  a 
succession,  it  is  better  to  lift  the  plants  at  different  times,  and  intro- 
duce the  batches  according  to  the  demand  for  flowers. 

Stove  Species, 
We  need  only  name  a  few  of  these.  One  of  the  least  known,  most 
delieioualy  fragrant,  and  showy  is  the  Pancratium  fragrans.  The 
flowers,  which  are  large,  pure  white,  and  delicate-looking,  are  thrown 
up  on  stout  stems  like  an  Amaryllis,  to  which  it  is  allied,  and  they 
are  quite  as  powerfully  scented  as  the  Lilium  auratnm,  but  more 
agreeably.  It  is  an  easily-grown  plant,  and  the  best  way  is  to  afford 
it  moderate  pot  room,  good  strong  sandy  loam,  a  stove  temperature, 
plenty  of  light,  and  not  to  shift  it  too  often.  It  is  better  to  top. 
dress  it  occasionally  than  to  repot  it  annually  ;  our  plants  never  fail 
to  flower  freely  under  these  conditions.  It  is  one  of  the  best  stove 
plants  which  we  possess. 


Steplianotis  floribunda. — It  is  not  generally  known,  we  believe, 
but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  the 
Stephanotis,  one  which  is  a  profuse  flowerer,  and  the  other  not.  We 
at  one  time  possessed  large  plants  of  both,  and  grew  them  under  the 
same  conditions  and,  while  one  flowered  profusely,  the  other  scarcely 
flowered  at  all.  Nurserymen  profess  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  varieties  by  their  leaves,  but  we  never  could  discern  much  diHer- 
enoein  that  respect.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  superiority 
of  the  one  over  the  other  for  flowering,  and  buyers  should  take  care 
they  get  the  right  sort.  The  Stephanotis  does  well  in  pure  loam  and 
sand,  and  a  little  well  rotted  manure  mixed,  and  likes  a  stove  tem- 
perature, but  will  succeed  nearly  as  well  in  an  intermediate  house. 

Nyraphsea  odorata. — This  is  a  beautiful  and  sweetly-scented 
aquatic.  We  have  seen  it  grown  most  suocesBf  ully  in  a  shallow  pan  of 
good  loam  and  manure  placed  in  a  large  basin  of  water  on  the  front 
shelf  of  a  Pine  stove,  just  above  thejhot- water  pipes,  but  not  in  contact 
with  them.  The  roots  are  partially  dried  off  in  the  winter  time, 
and  kept  in  a  proportionately  warm  temperature. 

Gardenia  radicans  and  florida. — These  are  the  two  best. 
The  Gardenia  is  a  plant  that  is  not  generally  grown  well,  for  the 
reason  chiefly  that  it  is  very  subject  to  mealy  bug  and  scale,  and 
needs  continual  watching.  It  also  requires  a  high  stove  temperature 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  during  its  season  of  growth,  for  which 
reasons  cultivators  generally  give  it  a  house  or  pit  to  itself,  where  it 
can  also  be  plunged  in  bottom-heat.  When  these  conditions  can  be 
afforded,  it  is  well  worth  growing.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  compost  of 
peat,  loam,  and  sand  ;  it  should  be  potted  in  spring,  or  after  it  has 
done  flowering,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  pruned  back  a  little 
at  the  top,  if  the  branches  are  inclined  to  be  straggly. 

Jasminum  Sambac. — This  is  not  unlike  the  J.  grandiflorum 
before  spoken  of,  but  is  of  a  more  trailing  habit,  and  requires  heat. 
It  is  best  trained  against  the  wall  of  a  stove,  or  on  a  trellis  near  to 
the  glass,  and  pinched  as  it  grows,  in  order  to  encourage  it  to  flower 
more  freely.  In  spring,  when  growth  commences  from  the  previous 
year's  wood,  it  flowers  profusely.  As  to  soil,  &o.,  it  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  the  greenhouse  one. — "  Field." 


BOUVARDIAS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
These  beautiful  plants  have  become  great  favourites  within  the  last 
few  years  ;  but,  like  many  other  subjects,  they  have  been  sadly  mis- 
managed in  many  instances,  as  the  many  weedy  specimens  one  meets 
out  of  Covent  Garden  in  private  establishments  would  surely  testify. 
Bouvardia  Vreelandi  and  Hogarthi  are  the  most  popular  varieties, 
the  one  being  a  pure  delicate  white,  and  the  other  a  bright  scarlet ; 
they  come  into  flower  about  this  season,  and  continue  to  flower  till 
after  Christmas.  The  finest  plants  in  every  way  that  we  have  seen, 
this  year  and  last,  were  grown  out-of-doors,  plunged  in  ashes  before 
a  low  Beech  hedge,  and  lifted  and  taken  in  in  the  autumn ;  and  their 
beauty,  especially  of  Vreelandi,  at  mid-winter,  when  they  were  green 
and  fresh  and  flowering  profusely,  was  greatly  admired.  Their  leaves 
were  as  green  and  vigorous  as  a  freely-grown  Deutzia  gracilis,  and 
the  flowers  perfection.  They  far  eclipsed  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
grown  in  frames  or  in  a  greenhouse  all  the  summer.  They  were 
grown  thus  : — The  plants  were  propagated  either  in  autumn  or  spring 
• — I  forget  which — and  pushed  on  in  a  gentle  growing  temperature 
till  the  warm  weather  set  in,  when  they  were  removed  to  a  cool 
frame ;  and,  after  being  hardened  off,  were  left  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  now  they  are  green  and  bushy  and  abundantly  set  with 
flowers.  A  number  of  my  own  plants,  treated  in  the  same  way,  are 
just  in  the  same  condition  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
propagate  fresh  plants  every  year,  as  the  old  plants,  pruned  in  well 
and  started,  make  the  best  specimens.  It  does  not  appear  desirable, 
however,  to  prune  the  plants  long  before  they  start  into  growth — 
Vreelandi  at  least,  as  according  to  my  experience  the  plants  go  off, 
just  as  Sage  plants  sometimes  do  that  h!>,ve  been  cut  over-late  iu  the 
season.  Of  two  dozen  plants  which  I  bought  last  winter  to  add  to 
my  stock,  and  which  were  pruned  when  I  came,  the  half  died 
before  March.  They  died  back  from  the  tops  while  standing  in  a 
comfortable  temperature  in  the  greenhouse ;  but  those  that  survived 
did  well  after  growth  did  commence,  though  they  had  died  back  to 
the  surface  of  the  pot,  every  one  of  them,  Hogarthi  suffering  the 
least.  For  these  reasons,  I  deem  it  unwise  to  prune  before  potting 
time  comes  round.  The  Bouvardia  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  or  half-ripened  wood  in  spring,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
little  heat — like  bedding  plants,  in  fact ;  but  it  is  better  if  they  can 
be  protected  by  a  bell-glass,  which  must  be  tilted  up  slightly  on  one 
side  to  admit  air.  They  must  not  be  over  potted,  and  they  succeed 
well  in  loam  and  peat  and  sand  well  drained.  5-in.  and  6  in.  pots  are 
a  good  size  iu  which  to  grow  compact,  tidy,  little  specimens  1  ft.  or 
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18  in.  through.  Though  they  prefer  the  greeuhouBe  to  the  hothouse 
in  the  winter,  still  they  must  have  an  airy,  dry  temperature  of 
from  45°  or  50°  to  55°  in  order  to  tring  the  flowers  out  in  perfection. 

J.  S. 


THE    TURK'S    OAP. 

(JIELOCACTUS    COMMDNIS). 

This  is  a  plant  which  some  have  had  much  difficulty  in  growing, 
owing  to  its  being  generally  imported  in  an  aged  state.  Being  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  it  likes  more  heat  than  other  Cactuses.  It 
may  be  grown  from  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  quantity  in  the  cap, 
but  they  must  have  a  shelf  in  the  stove  during  winter,  and  be  kept 


Melocacfcus  communis. 

growing.  When  they  are  imported  in  a  large  state,  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  full  sun  and  kept  dry ;  but  after  the  flowering  head  is 
formed,  they  make  no  more  growth.  A  great  source  of  failure  is 
allowing  the  cap  to  get  wet,  for,  being  so  woolly,  the  water  gets  at  the 
heart,  and  quickly  rots  it.  J.  Ckouohek. 


Tritonia  aurea  in  November. — This,  grown  in  pots  for  con. 
servatory  decoration,  or  plunged  in  the  open  air,  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  plant  at  this  season  of  the  year.  With  us  its  masses  of  bril. 
liant  orange  flowers  are  produced  freely  from  October  to  the  middle  of 
this  month  in  the  open  air,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  a  good 
deal  sheltered  from  the  south  and  west  winds.  It  luxuriates  in  a 
compost  of  light  turfy  loam,  with  about  a  sixth  part  each  of  well- 
decayed  cow  manure  and  leaf-mould,  to  which  should  be  added  a  good 
sprinkling  of  river-sand.  Some  recommend  leaving  it  undisturbed 
for  years,  but  with  this  I  cannot  agree,  as  I  find  that  by  repotting 
it  annually  in  fresh  compost,  the  flowers  and  flower.spikes  are  at 
least  twice  the  size  of  those  on  plants  left  undisturbed.  When  it  has 
done  flowering,  I  remove  the  pots  in  which  it  is  grown  to  some  shed, 
secure  from  frost  or  damp.  I-  give  no  water  until  the  old  flower 
stems  come  easily  away  from  the  bulbs,  and  by  that  time  the  young 
shoots  for  flowering  the  following  autumn,  will  be  making  their 
appearance.    The  pots  should  then  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse  or 


frame,  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light,  and,  as  the  shoots  grow 
all  to  one  side  of  the  pots,  leaving  the  other  side  without  any  at  all, 
it  is  best  to  let  them  grow  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  above  the  soil  before 
they  are  shaken  out  of  the  old  compost,  when  the  shoots  can  be 
placed  at  equal  distances  apart  in  the  pots.  They  should  then  be 
placed  in  a  little  heat,  to  encourage  them  to  grow,  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  cool  house  or  frame  until  April, 
when  they  may  be  set  in  some  sheltered  place  out-of-doors  until  the 
middle  of  May.  After  that,  they  should  be  fully  exposed,  and  given 
copious  supplies  of  water  and  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Any  one 
who  once  grows  this  plant  well  will  never  afterwards  be  without  it. 
— Thos.  Spelman,  Derry  Castle,  Killaloe. 

Kew,  Chatsworth.,  and  Syon  Conservatories. — After  the 
startling  statement  in  The  Garden  of  last  week  (see  p.  435),  any  one 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Speed's  notions  of  square 
measure  are  very  hazy.  Why,  if  we  take  his  figures,  the  splendid 
structure  of  which  he  has  charge  has  a  superficies  of  nearly  26  acres ! 
Mr.  Speed  evidently  confuses  cubic  with  square  measure.  The  com- 
parative sizes  of  the  three  large  houses,  as  given  in  The  Garden  for 
Sept.  15,  are,  I  find,  identical  with  those  given  in  a  published  report 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  their  correctness.  According  to  Oliver's  "  Guide  to  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  Kew,"  the  dimensions 
of  the  great  Palm  stove  are  as  follows  : — Entire  length  of  structure, 
362  ft. ;  centre,  100  ft.  wide  and  66  ft.  high  ;  wings,  50  ft.  broad  and 
30  ft.  high ;  there  are  about  45,000  square  ft.  of  glass  in  the  build- 
ing. At  Chatsworth,  Mr.  Speed  says  there  are  70,000  square  ft.,  but 
that  is  easily  explained,  when  we  remember  that  at  Kew  the  "  ridge 
and  furrow  "  system  does  not  obtain,  and  that  at  Chatsworth  it  does, 
nnless  my  memory  greatly  deceives  me. — G. 

Gesnera  exoniensis  from  Leaves. — For  the  decoration  of  the 
stove  or  dinner  table,  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  winter  flowering 
plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  flowers  are  deep  orange  scarlet, 
with  golden  throats,  and  they  are  produced  close  together  in  masses 
6  in.  or  8  in.  through.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dark  rich  velvety  texture, 
and  covered  over  with  minute  red  hairs.  The  tubers  which  are  large 
are  sparingly  produced,  but  the  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  means 
of  leaves  in  the  same  manner  as  Gloxinias,  or  ornamental  leaved 
Begonias.  If  the  leaves  be  put  in  any  time  before  October  they 
make  fine  tubers  for  flowering  the  following  season.  For  flowering  in 
midwinter  the  tubers  should  bs  started  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat 
in  April,  and  grown  on  in  a  strong  moist  heat  until  September.  After 
that  they  should  be  kept  somewhat  drier  and  cooler  for  two  months, 
keeping  them  well  up  to  the  light,  but  shaded  from  sunshine.  After, 
wards  they  may  be  introduced  to  the  stove,  giving  them  a  good  soak, 
ing  with  weak  soot  water  twice  a  week,  which  will  greatly  improve 
the  colourand  size  of  the  blooms,  which  will  continue  in  good  condi- 
tion  up  to  Christmas. — Thos.  Spelman,  Derry  Oastle. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Torenia  Pournieri.— Mr.  Barron  had  the  happy  idea  o£  putting  this  new 
plant  alternately  with  the  old  Torenia  asiatica— both  being  grown  in  baskets. 
The  result,  is  that  T.  Pournieri  proves  as  good  a  plant  as  the  old  one,  and  with 
the  addition  o£  another  colour— the  strain  o£  yellow.  It  is  charmiag  as  a  bas- 
ket plant  in  a  warm  house. 

Ivy -leaved  Pelargonium  L'Elegante.— This  is  grown  largely  at  Connington 
Castle  for  winter  decoration.  Large  strong  plants  o£  it  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  strong  light  near  the  glass,  will  acquire  a 
pink  tinge  that  makes  the  foliage  lovely  for  many  forms  of  decoration  by 
candle  light.  The  leaves  are  suffused  and  edged  in  a  most  charming  manner 
with  pink.— E.  H. 

Saving  Old  Plants  of  Dracsaa  australis.- When  the  Dracisnas,  now 
becoming  common  in  our  houses,  become  too  tall  for  their  quarters,  and  must 
be  cut  down,  there  is  a  way  of  saving  the  crest  of  the  plant,  by  making  an 
incision  in  the  stam,  and  placing  a  pot  with  soil  and  Moss  kept  moist  around 
it ;  alter  a  time  roots  are  emitted  in  the  pot,  and  then  the  stem  maybe  severed, 
and  the  base  used  for  purposes  of  propagation  or  cut  down.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting example  of  this  mode  of  propagation  in  Mr.  Wimsett's  Nursery  at 
Chelsea,  where  a  very  tall  and  fine  Dracasaa  is  being  thus  treated. 

Beaucarnia  longifolla  Suspended.— Somewhat  young  plants  of  this  look 
very  well  suspended  in  Mr.  Williams's  winter  garden,  at  Holloway,  the  foliage 
streaming  down  for  a  length  of  6  ft.  or  6  ft.  They  are  in  pots,  and  would  also 
succeed  in  baskets  in  a  young  state.  This  plant  may,  therefore,  be  effectively 
used  in  all  stages  of  its  existence. 

Ficus  repens  as  a  Curtain  Plant.— Large  nnmbers  of  plants  of  this  are 
grown  in  Mr.  Wimsett's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  to  a  length  of  4  ft.  or  so  from  the 
pot.  In  small  5  in.  pots,  these  are  placed  along  the  edges  of  the  central  beds 
and  hang  down  to  the  ground,  gracefully  draping  the  walls.  Being  easily 
moved,  they  are  also  useful  for  forming  similar  curtains  in  rooms. 
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FORCING  MAREOHAL  NIBL  IN  POTS. 
In  order  to  have  Marechal  Niel  Roses  early,  there  is  no  better 
plan  than  that  of  growing  a  few  plants  for  very  early  flowering 
in  pots.  The  idea  of  experimenting  with  "  stocks  "  on  which 
to  grow  this  Rose  is  now  out  of  the  question ;  it  should  be 
grown  from  cuttings  on  its  own  roots,  and  those  who  have 
raised  pot  Vines  from  eyes  successfully  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  the  same  principle  in  the  case  of  this  Rose,  with  very 
slight  modification.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a  beginning  to 
every  project,  and,  just  as  the  pot  Vines  are  started  and  grown 
with  a  view  to  fruiting  at  a  certain  time,  so  should  canes  of 
this  Rose  be  worked  in  order  to  enable  the  grower  to  have 
flowers  at  the  time  best  adapted  for  his  particular  purpose. 
To  make  certain  of  strong  healthy  canes,  cuttings  should  be 
taken  not  later  than  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
selecting  for  the  purpose  shoots  of  medium  growth,  as  these 
are  most  likely  to  thrive  under  the  course  of  treabment  to 
which  they  must  be  subjected  in  order  to  attain  the  desired 
end ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  in  fact,  after  success  depends 
on  quick  and  healthy  development  of  root  and  branch.  If 
the  cuttings  be  selected  with  care  and  inserted  from  three  to 
six  in  a  5-in.  or  6-in.  pot,  or  singly  in  smaller  pots,  and  placed 
in  a  smart  bottom-heat,  they  will  root  readily  and  grow  with 
amazing  rapidity.  A  hotbed  on  the  decline,  as  regards  heat,  I 
consider  to  be  the  safest  and  best  place  in  which  to  propagate  ; 
there  is  a  sweetness  and  a  growing  atmosphere  within  a  well- 
managed  frame  on  fermenting  material  that  all  soft-wooded 
cuttings  like,  and,  under  such  conditions,  I  find  Rose  cuttings 
to  thrive  amazingly.  When  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted 
off  in  pots  varying  in  size  according  to  the  individual  strength 
of  each  plant,  and  again  returned  to  the  cutting  frame  till 
growth  is  established,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  any 
house  or  pit  that  can  be  conveniently  spared,  and  trained  up 
the  wires  like  a  Vine.  All  growths  emanating  from  the  base 
of  the  plant  should  be  immediately  stopped,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  strength  in  one  single  rod.  It  would  also 
be  well  to  keep  the  canes  always  growing  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  as  the  best  and  simplest  preventive  against  the  pro- 
duction of  side  shoots,  which  often  make  their  appearance 
when  the  flow  of  sap  upward  is  arrested.  Occasional  fumiga- 
tions will  be  required  to  keep  green  fly  in  check,  and  daily 
syringings  will  also  encourage  growih  and  assist  in  the  way 
of  cleanliness.  When  the  plants  show  symptoms  of  growth 
having  exhausted  itself,  more  air  and  less  water  should  be 
given,  in  order  to  harden  the  young  wood  and  render  it  fit  to 
be  turned  out  of  doors.  The  very  fact  of  the  roots  being 
restricted  within  a  12-in.  pot  will  cause  early  maturation,  and 
rest  should  be  attended  to  for  some  time  afterwards.  If  there 
be  any  danger  of  premature  excitement,  steps  shovild  be  takea 
to  obviate  such  a  contingency  by  removing  the  plants  from 
exciting  influences  and  keeping  their  roots  in  a  quiet  (not  a 
dry)  state.  It  the  young  laterals  with  the  future  embryo 
flowers  are  in  an  advanced  state,  the  plants  must  be  re-taken 
indoors,  where  they  will  have  the  shelter  of  a  cool  house,  before 
early  frosts  make  their  appearance.  They  may  be  started 
gently  any  time  after  Christmas,  but  the  longer  forcing  can 
be  postponed,  and  the  more  gentle  it  is  carried  on,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  future  Rose  harvest.  Roses  grown  in  this 
way  should  be  treated  exactly  as  pot  Vines  are,  viz.,  a  fresh 
stock  should  be  raised  every  year  and  thrown  away  after 
flowering.  This  is  a  plan  which,  with  ordinary  intelligence 
and  care,  will  be  found  to  give  satisfaction.  W.  Hinds. 

Ottefs^iool. 


THE  ROSE  ANNUAL.* 
The  Rose  Annual  for  1877-8,  by  Wm.  Paul,  just  published,  contains 
coloured  plates  of  the  climbing  Hybrid  Perpetual  Red  Dragon ; 
Rosy  Morn,  a  seedling  from  Victor  Verdier;  Magna  Charta,  a  fine 
variety  which  Mr.  Paul  thinks  may  prove  to  be  a  Hybrid  China  ;  and 
Perle  des  Jardins,  a  pale  yellow  Tea  resembling  Perle  de  Lyon,  but, 
nevertheless,  different  from  that  kind,  and   stated  to  be  one  of   the 

*  "  The  Rose  Annual  tor  1S77-S  ."    By  Wm.  Paul.    Published  by  the  author, 
Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


best  yellow  Tea-acented  Roaes  in  cultivation — equally  good  in  pots, 
under  glass,  or  in  the  open  ground.  In  addition  to  the  letterpress 
descriptive  of  these  plates,  there  are  also  chaptera  on  the  Current 
Year,  New  Roses,  Rosea  for  Garden  and  House  Decoration,  Roaes  for 
Exhibition,  the  Rose  Shows,  and  Correapondenee  relating  to  Roses. 
From  the  latter  we  aeleot  the  following  remarka  by  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Paul  on  "  Roaes  on  Their  Own  Roots." 

At  the  preaent  moment,  perhapa,  more  than  at  any  other  time, 
the  opinion  of  the  Roae. growing  public  aeema  setting  in  strongly  in 
favour  of  plants  which  have  never  been  budded  or  grafted.  Dazzled 
for  a  long  time  by  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  celerity  of  growth 
of  plants  worked  on  the  Manetti,  and  also  by  the  enormous  size  of 
the  flowers  produced  under  careful  and  generoua  cultivation,  to  the 
mass  of  Rose  growers  own-root  Roses  were  a  long-forgotten  thing  of 
the  past,  which  the  mind  associated  only  with  the  idea  of  the  old 
Gallicas,  Hybrid  Chinese,  and  other  favouritea  of  a  byegone  genera, 
tion.  Valuable,  indeed,  as  the  Menetti  stock  ia,  on  account  of  its 
easy  adaptability  to  soils  and  climates  generally  conaidered  un. 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  Rosea,  and  granted  alao  the  excel- 
lence of  the  seedling  Briar  aa  a  dwarf  stock,  eapeoially  when  Roae 
flowera  in  autumn  are  a  desideratum,  it  is,  nevertheless,  we  think,  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  plants 
on  their  own  roots.  It  ia  true  that  they  take  longer  to  establish 
themselves,  and  do  not,  therefore,  make  large  planta  ao  rapidly  or 
yield  such  a  quick  return  of  quantities  of  flowera  aa  budded  plants, 
but  without  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  certain  kinds, 
such  aa  Marechal  Niel,  are  best  suited  to  thia  mode  of  growth,  thia  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  longer  duration  of  the  plant'a 
existence,  and  by  the  exemption  from  the  plague  of  suckers  and 
offshoots  which  require  constant  watching  for  on  worked  plants,  but 
which  we  so  often  see  developed  through  neglect  in  private  gardens 
to  such  an  extent  aa  to  imperil  the  exiatence  of  the  Roaes  them- 
selves. We  are  also  of  opinion  that  there  ia  generally  a  refinement 
and  finish  about  the  blooma  on  own. root  planta  which  contrasta 
favourably  with  the  coarseness  and  roughness  apparent  in  ao  many 
of  the  flowera  cut  from  worked  planta,  especially  when  produced  on 
maiden  or  one-year-old  plants.  It  ia  often  taken  for  granted  that  if 
worked  plants  be  planted  aufficiently  deep  as  to  ensure  the  burying 
of  the  junction  between  the  aoion  and  atook,  the  former  will  throw 
out  roots,  and  by  taking  the  plant  up  at  the  proper  season,  and 
cutting  away  the  atock,  a  plant  on  its  own  roots  will  be  the  result. 
By  this  means  the  end  aimed  at  would  of  course  be  attained,  but  we 
are  rather  aceptioal  aa  to  the  adaptability  of  the  masa  of  varieties 
to  this  treatment,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  start  at 
once  with  planta  that  have  been  struck  from  cuttinga  or  layers. 
In  making  a  bed  for  Rosea  on  their  own  roots,  perfect  drainage  is 
indispensable.  The  perfection  of  soil  may  be  described  as  a  medium 
Roae  soil,  neither  so  heavy  aa  the  Briar  delighta  in,  nor  so  light  aa 
the  soils  for  which  the  Manetti  is  so  highly  valued.  A  rich  loam, 
not  too  heavy,  with  which  has  been  mixed  some  river  or  road  sand  and 
some  leaf-mould  will  be  found  to  answer  admirably.  As  with  any  other 
Roses,  a  good  proportion  of  well-decayed  stable  manure,  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  planting,  will  be  found  to  yield  greatly  improved  results, 
both  as  to  growth  and  the  quality  of  the  flowera.  Cuttinga  atruck  in 
the  open  ground,  aa  well  aa  layered  planta,  are  beat  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  October,  or  early  in  November,  but  many  of  the  fineat 
varieties,  especially  among  the  Tea-scented  class,  are  too  tender  to  be 
struck  in  thia  way,  and  have  to  be  rooted  in  heat,  and  aubaequently  cul- 
tivated in  pots.  Such  plants,  and,  indeed,  all  pot. grown  Roaes  of  every 
description,  should  never  be  planted  out-of-doora  later  than  the  begin, 
ning  of  September,  aa  after  that  time,  and  throughout  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  the  ground  ia  ao  soft  and  saturated  with  water,  that 
it  sinks  away  from  the  more  solid  earth  which  composes  the  ball  of 
roots  of  the  plant,  and  the  result  ia  a  vacuum  or  loose  soil  which 
becomes  speedily  filled  with  either  water  or  cold  air,  and,  by  causing 
the  roots  to  rot,  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  well-doing  of  the 
plants,  causing,  in  fact,  a  high  rate  of  mortality.  It  may  be  desir- 
able, for  various  reasons,  to  procure  pot.grown  plants  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  but  they  should  remain  in  their  pots  in  a  cool 
frame,  or  under  a  hedge,  or  in  some  other  sheltered  poaition,  until 
the  warm  weather  approachea  ;  they  may  then  be  planted  out  at  any 
time  from  May  till  August.  For  the  first  few  weeks  they  will  require 
a  little  attention ;  watering  must  be  caretally  looked  to  when  neces. 
sary,  and  when  first  planted  it  is  well  to  shade  them  from  the  sun's 
rays,  if  too  powerful.  Treated  in  thia  manner,  they  will  root  freely 
and  be  well  established  in  the  ground  by  the  winter.  Aa  a  rule,  planta 
on  their  own  roots,  especially  when  pot-grown,  are  not  so  large  aa 
worked  plants  of  the  same  age,  owing  to  their  slower  growth ;  for 
this  reason,  also,  they  are  rather  apt  to  try  the  patience  when  first 
planted  out,  bat  when  once  established,  they  grow  ao  well,  and  are  so 
little  trouble,  that  the  extra  time  they  take  in  their  early  stages  ia 
easily  forgiven  and  forgotten. 
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CANTERBURY  BELLS  IN  MASSES. 
I  HAVE  JList  filled  a  border,  about  120  ft.  iu  length  and  7  ft. 
in  width,  wich  nearly  300  strong  plants  of  this  fine  hardy- 
biennial.  That  such  a  mass  of  it  will  give  a  rich  and 
varied  effect  next  summer  I  have  no  doubt.  The  only  draw- 
back is  the  hot,  dry  wexther  that  generally  prevails  in  June 
and  July — the  blooming  period — which  is  apt  to  affect  this 
Campanula.  It  is  therefore  well  to  give  the  individual  plants 
plenty  of  room,  in  order  that  they  may  have  all  the  moisture 
possible  when  most  required.  If  seed  be  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes  in  the  month  of  April,  the  young  plants  so  produced 
will  develop  fine  compact  heads  of  foliage,  and  in  this  way 
will  be  quite  ornamental  in  the  borders  daring  the  winter. 
The  flowers  of  the  Canterbury  Bell  are  most  useful  for  house 
decoration,  and,  being  borne  individually  on  stems  from  4  in. 
to  6  in.  in  length,  are  specially  adapted  for  cutting.  Some 
of  the  blooms  are  drooping,  but  in  a  good  strain,  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  the  double  forms  of  flowers,  the  blooms 
are  more  erect,  and  work  well  into  nosegays,  or  are  useful 
for  any  purpose.  It  is 
not  difficult  now  to  ob- 
tain some  twenty  or 
more  distinct  hues  of 
colour  in  a  number  of 
plants,  ranging  from 
pure  white  to  blue  and 
purple,  the  rose-col- 
oured tints  especially 
being  exceedingly  hand- 
some. The  plants  also 
lift  into  pots  easily, 
and  when  so  treated, 
and  plenty  of  water 
given  them,  will  bold 
their  flowers  for  a  long 
time.  When  in  pots, 
they  are  exceedingly 
ornamental  for  the  de- 
coration of  verandahs, 
corridors,  halls,  and 
other  cool  places.  Of 
Campanulas  there  are 
now  a  great  variety. 
The  best,  perhaps,  of 
the  taller-growing  kinds 
are  C.  grandiflora,  C. 
persioifolia  and  its 
white  variety.  Van 
Houttei,  and  the  one 
now  under  notice;  and 
of  the  smaller  varieties, 
C.  carpatica  (both  blue  and  white),  0.  nobilis  (both  the  reddish 
purple  and  the  white),  C.  pulla,  C.  Eaiaeri,  C.  garganica,  C 
pumila,  C.  p.  alba,  C.  Hendersoni,  and  the  old  0.  turbinata. 

D. 


crimson  Hoae-iu-Hoae,  ag  dark  ricii  hues  are  in  great  request  in  the 
early  spring  garden.  This  is  also  a  very  robust  grower,  and  stands 
the  summer  drought  well.  The  fancy  section  of  Duplex  Polyan. 
thuaes  gives  a  great  variety  of  novel  and  curiously-marked  flowers, 
all  of  which  are  exceedingly  attractive  whether  used  in  beds  or 
planted  singly  in  borders.  It  will  probably  soon  be  possible  to  select 
at  least  a  dozen  good  distinct  bedding  kinds  of  these  early  Hose-in- 
Hose  varieties.  Bed  font. 


Home. saved  Stock  Seed. — When  visiting  a  nursery  this  sea. 
son,  iu  which  there  was  growing  a  beautiful  collection  of  summer 
stocks,  I  made  the  enquiry  as  to  what  amount  of  seed  was  saved  ; 
but  was  informed  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  save  auy,  aa  it  was 
understood  that  home-saved  seed  was  of  no  value ;  and,  therefore, 
all  the  seed  was  obtained  from  the  Continent.  That  a  sort  of  tra. 
dition  has  long  existed  as  to  the  superior  value  of  Continental-raised 
seeds  of  Balaams,  Stocks,  and  Asters,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  dispel  the  illusion.  With  reference  to  the  Balaam, 
Measra.  Smith,  of  Dulwioh,  and  other  growers,  have  loug  shown  that 
no  strains  can  or  do  excel  theira  saved  from  seed  of  home  growth.  I 
have  long  found  that  Victoria  Asters  of  the  best  quality  can  be 
raised  from  home-saved  seed ;   and   Messrs.  Betteridge,  and  other 

growers,  have  also  long 
shown  what  excellent 
quality  can  be  obtained  in 
the  Quilled  Aster  from 
home  .  saved  seed.  Of 
Stocks,  we  know  what 
our  own  seed  will  produce 
in  Bromptons,  Queens, 
East  Lothians,  and  Inter, 
mediates,  all  of  which,  if 
of  good  strains,  produce 
50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
double  flowers  ;  and  of 
summer  kinds,  the  beau- 
tiful  pyramidal  Mauve 
Beauty  is  a  fair  evidence 
of  what  sort  of  quality 
home- saved  seed  of  these 
will  produce.  I  have 
grown  this  Stock  con. 
tiuually  for  the  paat  ten 
years,  and  through  all 
those  years,  it  has  never 
varied  from  its  regular 
average  of  about  75  per 
cent,  of  double.flowered 
plants. — A.  Dean. 


Hypericum  Olympicum 


HOSB-IN-HOSE  POLYANTHUSES. 
This  section  of  hardy  spring  flowering  plants  would  seem  to  be 
amongst  the  earliest  of  all  to  flower,  as  several  kinds  are  now  more 
or  less  iu  bloom.  Golden  Gem,  a  remarkably  efieotive  yellow  kind, 
is  a  very  robust  grower,  and  will,  without  doubt,  prove  to  be  a  fine 
spring  bedding  plant.  The  flowera  are  large,  and,  like  a  true  Hose- 
in-Hose,  are  produced  on  the  stems  in  couples  of  rows  of  petals 
separated  by  a  short  interval.  This  is  a  pin-eyed  variety,  but  this 
naturally  detracts  nothing  from  its  decorative  qualities.  Golden 
Queen  is  the  duplicate  of  the  former,  except  that  the  flowera  are 
thrum-eyed  and  a  shade  richer  in  colour.  Cloth  of  Gold  is  a  deeper 
hue  still,  but  this  ia  alao  pin. eyed.  The  flnest  white  Hose-in-Hose 
is  Avalanche,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large,  pure  in  colour,  and 
borne  in  large,  compact  trusses  ;  it  promises  to  make  a  grand  white 
bedding  kind.  The  old  white  Hose.in.Hose  has  large  flowers  of  a 
French  white  tint,  and  ia  a  most  valuable  hardy  spring  flower.  I  had 
conceived  this  kind  to  be  very  scarce,  but  last  spring  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  light  upon  a  garden  where  it  waa  grown  in  great  abun. 
dance.    Perhaps  one  of  the  most  effective  kinds  for  massing  is  the 


Tlie  Olympic  St. 
John's -wort  (Hyperi. 
cum  Olympicum).  —  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the 
moat  showy  of  this  exten. 
sive  family,  and  the  best  of  all  the  hardy  apeoiea.  Numbera  of  them 
are  exceedingly  pretty,  auch  as  H.  balearicum,  segyptiacum,  eriooidea, 
reflexum,  glanduloaum,  and  others,  but  then  these  are  not  hardy  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  aa  they  require  to  be 
planted  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  on  rookwork,  and  similar  places, 
and  even  then  they  are  apt  to  suffer  during  severe  winters.  H. 
Olympicum,  on  the  contrary,  will  grow  in  any  situation  and  in  almost 
any  soil,  and,  during  two  or  three  months,  forms  a  conspicuous  and 
showy  object.  When  well  established  it  does  not  exceed  15  in.  or  18 
in.  in  height,  and  forma  a  neat  aymmetrical  buah  from  18  in.  to  24  in. 
in  diameter,  composed  of  numerous  slender  stems,  yet  of  sufficient 
substance  to  maintain  their  position.  The  foliage  is  small,  ovate, 
elliptical,  with  pellucid  dots.  The  flowera  are  produced  in  terminal 
clusters  of  from  four  to  eight  on  each  stem.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  a  florin,  and  when  in  full  bloom  form  a  complete  bouquet  of 
golden-yellow  blossoms.  Among  others  oE  this  family  worthy  of  cul. 
vatiou  might  be  mentioned — -H.  decuasatum,  tomentosum,  Burseri, 
Nummularia,  and  the  old  favourite  Rose  of  Sharon  (H.  calycinum). 
—A.  P. 

Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissi. — I  shall  be  most  happy  to  show 
"  A.  R."  (see  p.  345)  Narcissus  Bulbooodium  serotinus  (Corbularia 
serotina  of  some),  and  alao  to  aend  him  flowers  of  the  different 
varieties  aa  they  appear.  It  is  too  late  now  to  remove  them  from  the 
ground,  owing  to  their  being  in  full  growth,  and  having  leaves  from 
4  in.  to  5  in.  in  length.     The  foliage  of  this  variety  ia  longer  than 
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that  of  Corbularia  conspicua  ;  the  flowers,  too,  which  are  larger,  come 
into  bloom  abont  a  fortnight  later.  C.  tenuifolia  flowers  first, 
C.  conspicua  second,  and  C.  eerotina  last.  N.  Clusii  is  now  pushing 
its  flower-bnds  through  the  ground,  part  of  the  same  that 
flowered  last  season  ;  I  cannot  say  whether  the  identical  bulbs  that 
bloomed  last  year  will  flower  this,  but  next  season  I  shall  be  able  to 
speak  upon  this  point,  for  I  will  mark  a  number  of  flowering  bulbs 
and  keep  them  by  themselves,  in  order  to  see  if  they  will  flower  the 
following  season  ;  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  provided  they 
are  planted  early  and  grown  well.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  in  the 
case  of  this  plant  is  late  planting.  August  I  consider  the  best  time 
for  planting  it ;  if  dormant  bulbs  of  it  be  planted  in  November  or 
December,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  lie  in  the.  ground  for  a  season, 
and  then  make  a  miserable  attempt  to  grow,  pushing  up  a  solitary 
leaf  and  no  flower,  and  the  following  season  will  entirely  disappear. 
—A.  P. 


BEDDING  PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS. 
Few  plants  are  more  useful  for  keeping  np  a  display  of  colour  through, 
out  the  season  than  the  different  races  of  bedding  Pansies  and 
Violas,  which  are,  indeed,  intimately  allied,  all  belonging  to  the  same 
botanical  family,  Viola,  but  the  former  evolved  out  of  the  improved 
garden  forms  of  V.  tricolor  and  its  allies  ;  while  the  latter,  those  at 
least  of  a  purplish  hue,  partake  more  directly  of  the  blood  of  V. 
cornuta,  and  those  with  yellow  flowers  of  V.  lutea.  The  two  latter 
especially  are  very  persistent  bloomers.  The  following  notes,  from 
memoranda  made  at  Chiewick,  and  extending  over  the  last  year  or 
two,  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  some  of  the  more  distinct 
and  beautiful  of  the  varieties  there  grown,  selected  either  for  their 
compact  dwarf  habit,  the  profusion  and  continuity  of  their  blossoms, 
and  their  useful  and  effective  colours,  just  the  points  which  give  their 
value  to  Pansies  aa  bedding-plants.  All  of  the  following  have  won 
certificates  as  bedding-out  plants  : — 

Flowers  Mottled  — Magpie. — An  old,  but  useful  variety,  striking  in 
appearance  from  the  strongly  contrasted  colouring  of  its  flowers  j  vigor- 
ous, hardy,  and  an  abundant  bloomer  ;  flowers  blackish-mulberry,  with  a 
large  wedge-shaped  spot  of  white  at  the  tip  of  each  petal ;  the  spotting 
somestimcs  runs  out,  when  for  a  time  it  becomes  self-coloured. 

Flowers  Purple.— Dean's  Mulberry. — Dwarf -growing  and  of  com- 
pact but  spreading  ha,bit,free-flowering;  flowers  dark  reddish  plum-purple 
with  very  small  yellow  eye ;  the  flowers  well  displayed.  Dean's  Lothair. — 
A  showy  variety,  with  a  dark  compact  habit  of  growth ;  flowers  large, 
deep  purple,  with  small  yellow  eye  ;  and  broadish  bronzy  spot  just  below 
it  on  the  lower  petal ;  a  distinct  and  rich-looking  flower.  Dicksons'  The 
Tory. — Of  free  and  vigorous  growth,  blossoming  abundantly  and  con- 
tinuously ;  flowers  large,  deep  bluish-purple;  with  white  eye,  in  the  front 
of  which  is  placed  a  bUobed  mulberry  spot  j  good. 

Flowers  Bluisli-mauve.— Dean's  Blue  Bell. — A  very  showy 
variety,  of  compact,  spreading,  and  free-blooming  habit ;  flowers  numer- 
ous, medium-sized,  mauve-purple,  with  a  small  yellow  eye  pencilled  with 
dark  lines.  The  individual  flowers  are  not  equal  to  the  average  Pansy  in 
shape,  as  they  partake  much  of  the  Carnation  type,  but  the  effect  of  the 
mass  is  good,  and  it  is  a  continuous  bloomer.  It  is  probably  the  best 
bedding  Viola  in  existence.  Blue  Perfection. — Of  compact,  free-bloom- 
ing habit ;  flowers  medium-sized,  of  a  deep  reddish  mauve  with  yellow 
eye  ;  a  fine  elfective  self-coloured  variety. 

Flowers  Xjilac. — Dean's  Lilacina. — A  charming  variety,  of  dwarf 
compact  spreading  habit,  free-growing,  and  very  distinct ;  flowers  of 
moderate  size,  the  upper  petals  of  a  reddish-lilac,  the  lower  ones  bluish- 
lilac,  with  small  yellow  eye ;  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  taking  flower. 
Dicksons'  Queen  of  Lilacs. — A  variety  of  free  bold  habit,  forming  close, 
vigorous  tutts  ;  flowers  reddish-lilac,  paler  at  the  edge,  and  very  freely 
produced  ;  a  soft,  neutral  colom',  eft'ective,  and  useful  for  grouping. 

Flcwers  Yellow. — Dicksons'  Sovereign. — Of  close  growing  habit, 
dwarf,  free,  and  prolific  of  blossoms  ;  flowers  moderate  in  size,  bright 
golden  yellow,  with  a  pencilled  eye ;  very  efi'ective.  Dean's  Bedfont 
Yellow. — A  free-growing,  compact-habited  sort;  flowers  large,  bright 
golden-sellow,  with  pencilled  eye;  good.  Dicksons"  Golden  Gem. — A 
variety  of  dwarf  spreading  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer  ;  flowers  large,  deep 
yellow  with  deeper  eye,  over  which  occur  dark  pencilUngs ;   good. 

Flo'wers  White. — Dicksons'  Queen. — A  variety  of  free  compact 
habit,  an  abundant  bloomer,  but  rather  later  than  some  others ;  flowers 
large,  white,  with  yellow  eye  and  pencilled  lines.  Dean's  White  Swan. — 
A  fine  variety,  of  close  tufted  habit ;  flowers  of  moderate  size,  pure  white, 
with  pencilled  eye,  of  good  substance,  and  very  chaste-looking ;  fine. — T. 
Moore,  in  "  Florist." 


Godetia  Lady  Albemarle. — From  a  bed  of  this  sown  during 
summer  I  recently  lifted  a  few  late  dwarf  compact  plants  that  were 
too  late  to  produce  seed,  and  I  placed  them  in  pots,  and  put  them  into 
the  greenhouse.  They  have  bloomed  most  freely,  and  are  singularly 
beautiful,  quite  exceeding  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them  under 


such  circumstances ;  the  flowers  have  expanded  well,  and  are  of  that 
deep  rich  colour  so  peculiar  to  this  kind.  As  an  experiment  I  should 
recommend  the  sowing  of  a  small  quantity  of  seed  of  this  Godetia 
about  midsummer,  pricking  out  the  young  plants,  and  growing  them 
in  the  open  air  until  the  middle  of  October  when  they  might  be  put  into 
the  house  under  glass  ;  the  flowers  only  slightly  contract  at  night, 
but  do  not  close. — A.  D. 

Pyrethrum  aureum  laciniatum. — To  those  who  prefer  fine- 
foliaged  plants  for  the  destinctive  hues  of  colour  which  they  give 
when  used  for  bedding  purpose,  this  new  Pyrethrum  will  scarcely 
prove  satisfactory,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  looked  at  from  that 
point  of  view,  it  is  decidedly  behind  the  old  and  well-known  kind. 
That  mere  effectiveness  in  colour  is  all  that  fine-foliaged  plants,  even 
hardy  ones,  should  possess,  will  not  perhaps  be  the  opinion  of  every, 
body,  and,  therefore,  some  will  be  pleased  with  this  new  Pyrethrum 
because  of  the  beauty  of  its  delicately-cut  leaves.  I  have  found  it 
to  possess  one  other  useful  feature  as  regards  yearling  plants,  viz., 
these  do  not  run  off  to  flower  so  soon  as  the  plants  of  the  old  kind 
do,  and  they  are  more  even  and  regular  in  growth.  Where,  in 
bedding  arrangements  pleasing  contrasts  are  required  without  having 
too  much  colour,  Osborn's  Pyrethrum  will  afford  entire  satisfaction. 
— G.  H. 

White  Chrysanthemums. — I  have  a  row  of  some  fifty  strong 
plants,  chiefly  of  Mrs.  George  Bundle,  the  rest  being  Madame 
Domage,  that  are  now  full  of  buds,  and  many  are  bursting  into 
flower.  Judging  by  these,  I  should  think  that  Chrysanthemums 
will  not  be  so  late  in  flower  this  year  as  is  generally  anticipated. 
These  two  kinds  are  undoubtedly  the  purest  white  ones,  and,  the 
flowers  being  of  medium  size  and  fairly  solid,  are  most  acceptable 
when  cut  for  bouquets,  as  well  as  for  the  many  and  various  uses  to 
which  flowers  are  put  in  a  cut  state.  I  planted  these  out  last  April, 
being  obtained  from  early  cuttings,  and,  as  the  soil  was  made  good 
with  manure,  they  have  done  remarkably  well.  Chrysanthemums, 
however,  flower  so  late  that  the  chances  of  getting  good  clean  blooms 
is  almost  out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  I  am  about  to  try  the 
experiment  of  lifting  these  plants  and  replanting  them  thickly  in  a 
bed  in  the  centre  of  a  large,  airy,  span.roof  house.  If  I  can  accom- 
plish this  successfully,  I  shall  then  have  secure  from  the  weather  all 
the  beautiful  blooms  now  expanding,  and  under  glass  they  will  not 
only  be  quite  clean,  but  will  also  be  even  of  a  purer  white  than  if  left 
in  the  open  ground.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  not  a  difficult  plant  to 
lift  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  as  its  roots  are  literally  one  mass  of 
fibres,  and  these  hold  the  soil  well  together.  To  have  the  soil  fit  for 
working,  frequent  soakings  of  water  have  recently  been  given  to  the 
plants,  but  now  that  heavy  rains  have  fallen  the  ground  is  in  the  best 
possible  state  for  lifting.  A  trench  will  be  thrown  out  at  10  in.  or 
12  in.  from  the  row,  and  then  each  plant  will  be  carefully  cut  out 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and  carried  singly  into  the  house. — D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GiRDEN; 


Hardiness  of  Hyacintlius  caudicans.— This  has  proved  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  on  the  Continent.  I  saw  some  plants  of  it  the  fiower-spikea  of  which 
reached  4  ft.  in  height,  and  they  had  withstood  as  much  as  3°  Fahrenheit. — 

Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden, 

Hardiness  of  Yucca  Trecule  an  a.— Reading  in  The  Gakden  notes  respect- 
ing the  hardiness  of  this  fine  Yucca,  I  may  mention  that  about  fiye  years  ago 
Mr.  Bain,  late  curator  of  the  Dublin  College  Botanic  Gardens,  planted  two 
specimens  of  it  in  a  border  there;  and  that  without  any  special  protection 
since,  they  are  now  in  robust  health.— JoHif  Adaie,  Dublin. 

Mandeyilla  suaveolens  Oat-of-doors.— This  is  generally  grown  in  this 
country  as  a  greenhouse  cKmber,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
stove.  This  summer  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  doing  well  out-of-doors  against 
a  south  wall.  It  was  bearing  great  trusses  of  flowers,  and  certainly  seemed 
quite  at  home. — F.  W.  Mooeb,  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin, 

Planting  Water  Lilies. — The  best  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  procure  some 
old,  shallow,  flat  baskets,  such  as  nurserymen  use  for  packing  plants,  and  in 
these  to  plant  the  thick,  fleshy  rhizomes,  using  strong  loamy  soil,  and  ramming 
it  in  firmly.  Then  drop  the  basket  into  the  spot  where  the  Lilies  are  intended 
to  grow.  This  can  be  done  at  any  time  during  the  resting  season— say,  from 
November  till  April — during  open  weather.  Tiiis  is  abetter  plan  than  attempt- 
ing to  sink  the  stems  into  the  muddy  bottom  by  means  of  stones  or  other  heavy 
weights.—*'  Florist." 

Osalis  lobata. — This  is  a  little  gem  for  rockwork.  lb  has  been  in  flower 
here  since  June,  and  its  numerous  golden-yellow  flowers,  the  size  of  a  aisponce, 
show  very  well  above  the  bright  green  foliage.  It  is  quite  hardy,— Max 
Leickilut. 
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SOENT- YIELDING  PLANTS. 

By  G.  W.  SEPTIMUS  PIESSE,  Ph.D.,  F.O  S. 

Orange,  Bergamot,  Lemon,  Citron. 

Oi'  all  soent-yielding  plants  none  has  a  value  at  all  equal  to 
that  of  the  Orange.     It  is  a  mine  of  perfume  in  itself.     The 
blossoms  yield,  according  to  their  mode  of  treatment,  two  dis- 
tinct odours,  one  having  the  true  scent  of  the  flower,  the  other 
a  scent  called  Neroly.    Orange  peel,  too,  furishes  a  delightful 
perfume,  with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar  ;  and  lastly  the  leaves 
give  a  scent  inferior  only  to  the  true  Neroly.    Here  then  we 
have  from  one  plant  no  fewer  than  four  perfumes.     Orange 
stocks  are  raised  from  seeds  or  pins,  and  in  the  third  year  they 
are  grafted  either  with  the  Sweet  Portugal  or  Bitter  Bigaradier. 
In  the  fifth  year  they  should  be  planted  where  they  are  to 
stand  ;  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  should  be  trenched 
at  least  4  ft.  deep,  and  well  manured,  inasmuch  as  fifty  years, 
nay,  even  a  century  afterwards,  the  results  of  good  early  treat- 
ment will  be  apparent.     Orange  trees  require  fifteen  years  to 
reach  maturity,  but  they  will  produce  both  flowers  and  fruit  in 
four  or  five  years.    When  in  full  vigour  each  tree  yields  on  an 
average  25  lb.  weight  of  blossoms  annually.     Many  plantations 
of  Orange  trees  at  Nice  are  more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
At  Fontainebleau  there  may  now  be  seen  Orange  trees  bearing 
flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same   time,  that  were  planted  by  an 
ancestor  of  mine  two  hundred  years  ago.     At  Nice  a  public 
market   exists   for  the   sale  of  Orange-blossoms  during  the 
season  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.     The  bitter  Orange-flowers 
fetch  3d.  per  lb.,  those  of  the  sweet  Orange  2d.     At  Nice  the 
market  season  for  such  flowers  generally  lasts  upwards  of  a 
month,  and  during  that  time  there  are  sold  from  15  tons  to  18 
tons   of  flowers  daily !     A  ton  of  flowers   will  by  means  of 
distillation  yield  say  40  oz.  of  Neroly  Otto,  worth  20  guineas  ; 
and  the  residuary  water — Orange-flower  water — five  guineas. 
Orange-flower  fat,  or  butter,  and  oil  are  manufactured  to  a 
large   extent  by  the  enfleurage  and  macerative  process  ;    it 
requires  about  8  lb.  of  blossoms  to  enflower  1  lb.  of  grease,  the 
operation  being  divided  into  about  thirty  repetitions  of  a  small 
quantity  of  flowers  over  or  in  the  same  grease.     By  digesting 
this  Orange-flower  grease  in  the  proportion  of  6  lb.  to  8  lb.  in 
one  gallon  of  rectified  alcohol,  there  is  obtained  the  extract  of 
Orange-flowers,  a  handkerchief  perfume  which  is  surpassed  by 
no  other  scent ;  it  is  exquisite  in  itself,  and,  when  blended  with 
extracts  from   other  flowers,  it  composes  what  is  termed  a 
"  bouquet." 

The  Otto  of  the  Orange  fruit  is  procured  from  the  peel  by 
what  is  called  the  'Ecuelle  process.  The  'Bcuelle  is  a  tinned- 
copper  bowl,  furnished  with  concentric  rows  of  short  spikes  or 
teeth,  and  a  hollow  handle  with  a  gutter  from  it  to  the  edge  of 


The  'Eouelle. 

the  bowl,  through  which  liquid  from  the  hollow  handle  can  be 
poured.  In  order  to  obtain  the  Otto,  the  fruit  is  rolled  bv 
hand  over  and  over  the  spikes,  thus  breaking  the  peel  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  Otto  spurts  out  into  the  'Ecuelle,  and  finds 
Its  way  mto  the  hollow  handle,  which,  when  full,  is  emptied 
into  another  vessel.  An  inferior  quality  of  Otto  is  procured 
by  raspmg  and  shoeing  the  peel  and  then  pressing  out  the 
]uice ;  and  this,  and  the  better  process  jusb  described,  are  those 
by  which  the  fruits  of  all  Oitronworts  are  divested  of  their 
scent-yieldmg  properties,  operations  which  are  put  into  prac- 
tise to  a  great  extent  at  Messina,  in  Sicily. 

The  Citrus  Bergamia  or  Bergamot  Lemon,  is  a  plant  of  great 


value  as  a  scent-y  lelder ;  its  perfume  is  so  much  in  demand  that  its 
annual  production  in  Italy  has  never  satisfied  the  market.  The 
Messina  dealers  and  their  allies  carefully  adulterate  the  true 
Bergamot  Otto  with  Lemon  Otto,  thus  spoiling  an  article  worth 
from  30s.  to  40s.  per  lb.,  in  order  to  sell  it  at  10s.  One 
hundred  fruit  will  yield  about  three  ounces  of  Otto.  The  name 
ot  this  variety  of  Oitronwort  is  derived  from  the  city  of  Ber- 
gamo, in  Lombardy,  from  whence,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain. 


Bergamot  (Citros  Bergamia— Risso). 

the  Ottowas  first  sold.  The  Otto  of  Bergamot,  of  the  finest 
quality  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  'Ecuelle,  but  about  four 
fatths  of  it  in  the  market  is  a  distilled  product,  or  one  ex- 
pressed from  the  rasped  rind  of  the  fruit.  About  40,000  lbs. 
weight  of  Otto  of  Bergamot  are  annually  imported  into 
England. 

_  Among  one  of  the  Leeward  Caribbees  is  Montserrat,  a  little 
island  on  which  Citrus  Limetta  grows  most  prolifically.  and  in 
almost  an  indigenous  manner.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph 
bturge,  the  Montserrat  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Stunre  is 
director,  annually  produce  no  less  than  1000  lb.  of  the°true 
Otto  ot  Gitron.all  by  means  of  the  'Ecuelle  process,  and  ic  is 
so  pure  that  it  is  worth  twice  its  present  price  in  the  market 
but  the  products  of  Sicily,  which  are  by  no  means  good,  com- 
pete with  It  to  its  disadvantage.  Mr.  Sturge  states  that  "  his 
Orange  orchards  consist  of  about  500  acres,  and  that  each  acre 
contains  about  200  trees.  It  takes  seven  years  from  the  seed 
for  them  to  come  into  full  bearing ;  they  fiower  more  or  less 
whenever  they  get  heavy  rain,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  about 
tour  months  after  the  flowers  appear."  He  therefore  gets 
fruit  all  the  year  round,  but  the  chief  harvest  is  from  Sep- 
tember to  January. 

The  importation  of  from  85,000  lb.  to  90,000  lb.  weight  of 
Otto  Lemon  annually  into  England  proves  that  Britannia  has 
a  great  liking  for  this  scent,  which  is  extracted  by  rasping  the 
fruit  and  afterwards  expressing  the  pulp  so  produced  of  the 
Citrus  Limonum.  The  Otto  of  Lemon  in  the  market  is  princi- 
pally from  Messina,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
Lemon  groves  ;  indeed,  the  extraction  of  the  Ottos  of  Lemon, 
Orange,  and  Bergamet,  constitutes  the  chief  industry  of  Sicily 
particularly  m  the  vicinity  of  Palermo.  Here,  instead  of  the 
JLcuelle  for  breaking  the  peel,  a  drum  spiked  inside  is 
employed,  and  in  this  100  fruit  or  more  are  operated  on  at  one 
time;  no  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  steam  will  be  employed  to 
rotate  these  drums,  and  thus  we  may  expect  the  supply  of 
these  scents  to  be  kept  up  equal  to  their  demand  ;  nevertheless 
as  the  land  of  Italy  is  already  occupied,  there  is  ample  room 
in  European  markets  for  similar  Ottos,  should  they  be  pro- 
duced m  Australia. 


Floral  Decorations.— Mr.  WilU  has  now  in  his  various  nurseries  two  acres 
and  a  halt  of  glass  houses,  mainly  devoted  to  the  growth  oE  flne-foUa-ed  plants, 
ac,  used  m  his  plant  decorations ;  but,  In  addition  to  these,  oyer  £10  000 
worth  of  cut  flowers,  &c.,  have  to  be  purchased  yearly  from  other  "rowers  ' 
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(with  a  coloured  figure  of  c 


CATTLEYAS 

dowiana). 


The  diiierent  species  of  the  genus   Cattleya  must  always  be 

highly  appreciated,  not  only  by  Orchid  growers,  but  also  by 

every  one  who  admires  flowers  possessing  bright  colours  and 

fine  forms.     So  great,  however,  is  the  influence  of    fashion, 

even  amongst  plant  growers,  that  the  members  of  this  family, 

handsome  though  they  are,  have  been  somewhat  neglected  of 

late  years,    the  more  recently-introduced  and  more  popular 

species  of  Odontoglossum  taking  their  place.  We  really  cannot 

blame   those   who    have 

become   infatuated  with 

the  mania  for  the  latter 

genus,  and   if  only  two 

genera  of  Orchids  could 

be     accommodated,    wo 

would  at  once  say,  select 

Oattleyas    and    Odonto- 

glossums;  our  province, 

however,    is     not    with 

fickle    fashion,     but    to 

bring  into  notice  plants 

of     sterling     merit  ; 

amongst  which  must  bo 

classed    the    species    of 

Cattleya    now     r  e  p  r  e- 

sented. 

Cattleya  Dowiaua,  is 
probably  the  largest- 
flowered  and  most  gorge- 
0113  member  of  the  genus  ; 
and,  up  to  the  present  time, 
extremely  rare  ;  it  is  not  a 
recent  discovery,  for  War. 
eeowicz  first  found  it  many 
years  ago,  but  failed  to  in. 
troduce  it  in  a  living  state, 
and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1861  that  it  arrived 
in  this  country ;  it  flowered 
the  following  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe,  in  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  It 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
C.  labiata  section  in  habit, 
although  perfectly  distinct  j 
it  is  easily  recognised  by 
its  stout,  club-shaped 
pseudo.bulbs,  which  are 
deeply  furrowed,  and  at. 
tain  a  height  of  from 
12  in.  to  18  in.,  supporting 
a  single,  broadly  oblong, 
obtuse  leaf,  which  is  very 
thick  in  texture,  from  6  in. 
to  12  in.  long,  and  of  an 
intense  deep  green  colour. 
The  peduncle  is  from  three 
to  six  flowered,  the  individual  flowers  measuring  from  6  in.  to  7  in. 
m  diameter.  Sepals  and  petals  spreading  (the  latter  much  the 
broadest),  and  of  a  beautiful,  clear,  bright  nankeen  colour.  Lip 
large,  the  middle  lobe  very  promient  and  spreading.  Colour  rich, 
deep  and  velvety,  veined  and  laced  with  thread-like  lines  of 
gold.     Our  figure  is  from  the  "  Revue  Horticole." 

C.  exoniensis.— This  is  a  garden  hybrid,  and  a  bold,  free- 
growmg  plant,  the  club-shaped  pseudo-bulbs  of  which  produce  a  single 
oblong,  obtuse,  fleshy,  dark  green  leaf.  Peduncle  from  three  to  six. 
flowered.  Sepals  and  petals  deep  flesh  colour,  tinged  with  lilac.  Lip 
large,  middle  lobe  golden.yellow  at  the  base,  deeply  margined  with 
bright  crimson  purple.  It  blooms  during  autumn  and  winter.  Its 
parents  are  Cattleya  Mossije  and  Laalia  purparata. 

C.  superba.— This  plant  is  of  a  wholly  different  character  from 
those  previously  named  j  its  somewhat  terete  pseudo-bulbs  are  fur. 
rowed,  and  bear  a  pair  of  nearly  round,  thick  and  fleshy,  deep  green 


leaves.  Peduncle  from  three  to  aix-flowered,  the  individual  blossoms 
measuring  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter.  Colour,  in  both  sepals  and 
petals,  an  intense,  deep  purplish. rose.  Lip  rich  magenta-rose  and 
yellow  at  the  base  ;  when  vigorous,  it  will  sometimes  make  two 
growths  in  a  season,  and  produce  flowers  from  each  ;  oftener,  how- 
ever, only  one  growth  is  suflioiently  strong  to  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  very  fragrant,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture  ;  and,  consequently, 
last  long  in  perfection.  It  must  be  grown  upon  a  block  and  placed 
in  the  warmest  end  of  the  Brazilian  house.  Native  of  British 
Guiana  and  Rio  Negro. 

C.  amethystoglossa. — This,  which  belongs  to  the  C.  guttata 
section, 'produces  tall,  slender  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  upon  their  sum- 
mits a  pair  of  dark  green,  oblong  lanceolate,  and  obtuse  leaves. 
Peduncles  from  four  to  six-flowered.  Sepals  anl  petals  thick  and 
wax.like,   tinged   with  rose,  and   beautifully  spotted  with   distinct 

spots  of  rosy  purple  (in 
some  varieties  the  spots 
run  into  each  other  and 
form  irregular  blotches). 
Lip  rosy  violet.  It  blooms 
during  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  should  be 
grown  in  a  pot.  Native  of 
Brazil. 

C.  Mossiee.— This  ''a 
one  of  the  best  known  and 
largest-flowered  species  in 
the  whole  genua ;  it  is. 
however,  seldom  seen  so 
well  developed  as  it  might 
be,  if  ordinary  care  were 
taken  in  watering  it,  and 
not  roasting  it,  as  is  fre. 
quently  done.  It  is  a  plant 
of  close,  compact  habit 
and  a  profuse  bloomer,  the 
flowers  often  measuring 
6  in.  in  diameter.  In 
colour  it  varies  greatly,  its 
varieties  being  exceedingly 
numerous  ;  the  normal 
colour,  however,  in  the  se- 
pals and  petals,  is  blush  or 
lilac,  the  lip  being  rich 
orange  at  the  base,  and 
deep  rosy  or  violet-purple 
in  front.  It  blooms  during 
the  summer  months.  Na- 
tive of  Brazil  about  La 
Guayra. 

C.  labiata. — This  spe- 
cies, which  is  nearly  allied 
to  0.  Dowiana,  very  much 
resembles  that  kind  in 
habit  and  general  outline  ; 
the  flowers,  however,  are 
quite  distinct.  Peduncles 
three  to  six-flowered.  Se. 
pals  and  petals  broad  and 
rounded.  Colour  clear  rose. 
Lip  large,  intense  velvety, 
crimson.  It  blooms  only 
during  the  autumn  months. 
Native  of  Brazil. 

C.  labiata  Warneri. 
— -This  varies  greatly  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ;  but  all  the  forms 
of  it  are  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  compact  in  habit,  and  has  broad, 
somewhat  flat,  bright  green  leaves.  Peduncle  from  three  to  five- 
flowered,  the  individual  blooms  measuring  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  dia. 
meter.  Sepals  and  petals  broad,  deep  rich  rose.  Lip  large  and 
beautifully  frilled  in  front,  where  the  colour  is  intense,  deep  crim. 
son ;  bass  yellowish. white.     It  blooms  daring  the  summer  months. 

C.  Trianse.^This  is  also  a  very  variable  species  ;  as  regards  habit 
of  growth  and  size  of  the  Bowers,  it  resembles  C.  Mossije  ;  but  all  the 
varieties  bloom  in  autumn  and  winter,  so  that  by  a  judicious  selection, 
a  grand  display  of  these  gorgeous  flowers  may  be  had  for  many 
months,  if  not,  indeed,  throughout  the  year ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
vary  in  colour  from  deep  rose  to  pure  white ;  the  lip  is  usually 
yellow  or  orange  at  the  base,  the  front  portion  changing  from  rose  to 
intense  deep  purplish. violet.     Native  of  New  Grenada. 

C.  Wa^aari. — By  some  this  is  considered  to  be  a  distinct  species, 
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but  by  many  only  to  be  a  variety  of  C.  Mosaia),  a  apeoles  with  which 
it  i3  often  found  growing,  and  has  even  been  frequently  sent  home 
unawares  along  with  importations  of  this  old  favourite  species  or  its 
varieties  ;  it  is,  however,  very  beautiful ;  the  sepals  and  petals  aie 
broad  and  pure  white  ;  lip  white,  stained  with  pale  yellow  towards  the 
base.  Although  introduced  some  years  ago  it  still  remains  a  rare 
plant  in  collections. 

As  regard  cultivation,  Cattleya  Dowiana  does  uot  differ  from 
other  Catfcleyas,  viz., its  surroundings  must  be  liept  sweet,  fresh, 
and 'clean ;  if  grown  in  a  pot  it  should  have  a  good  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal  parts,  taking  care  that  ample 
drainage  is  provided.  It,  however,  does  best  upon  a  block, 
although  in  this  way  more  care  and  trouble  are  required  to  keep 
the  roots  duly  supplied  with  moisture.  It  should  be  firmly  fixed 
to  theblock,and  its  base  should  be  covered  with  living  Sphagnum 
only .  Oattleyas  like  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  when  grow- 
ing,and  even  when  at  rest  it  should  not  be  wholly  withheld.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  syringed  overhead,  because  the  large 
sheaths  which  envelope  the  young  growths  catch  such  a 
quantity  of  water  that  they  are  often  thereby  seriously  injured. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  Oattleyas  in  pots  ;  when 
grown  upon  blocks,  their  position  enables  them  to  throw  off 
auy  superabundant  moisture,  and  the  young  growths  in  that 
case  suffer  no  injury.  0.  Dowiana  is  a  native  of  Costa  Eica, 
and  requires  more  warmth  than  0.  Mossias,  C.  Trianse,  and 
many  other  nearly  allied  species  ;  it  should,  indeed  be  placed 
in  the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  or  Brazilian  house.  It  blooms 
early  in  autumn,  and  continues  in  full  beauty  many  weeks  if  the 
flowers  be  not  sprinkled  with  water.  W.  H.  G. 


Garden  Design :  What  to  Avoid. — How  callous  to  any 
true  taste  some  people  may  be  who  lay  out  gardens  in  the  "  natural 
style  "  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  slight  sketch.  A  portion 
of  artificial  water,  with  a  too  formal  margin,  is  followed  by  a  walk, 


and  that  by  a  road,  all  side  by  side.  It  is  an  actual  scene,  and, 
though  it  would  be  hard  to  equal  it,  the  habit  of  running  a  formal 
walk  beside  a  piece  of  water  is  far  too  common.  In  connection  with 
thia  may  be  named  the  curb-stone  put  round  the  Serpentine,  and 
which  is  at  this  moment  several  feet  above  the  water. 


Tritoma  grandis.— This  takes  a  prominent  rank  amongst  Tritomas  because 
it  keeps  so  late  in  flower.  I  have  a  plant  of  it  here,  not  very  large,  which  has 
fiowerea  ever  since  September,  and  even  at  present  it  is  in  full  beauty,  being 
furnished  with  some  ten  spikes,  and  still  a  lot  of  buds  are  cominfr  out.  The 
colour  is  also  bright  and  fine,  and  the  spikes  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of 
T.  XJvaria. — Mix  Lkichtliit,  Baien-Badea. 

Spanish  Moss  as  a  Window  Plant— The  TiUandsia  usneoides,  or  Black 
Moss,  is  nsed  very  effectiyely  as  a  window  plant  by  Mrs.  Jackson  Dawson,  at 
the  Bassy  Institution,  Jamaica  Plains.  Suspended  from  an  iron  nail  just  over 
the  window,  and  as  seemingly  careless  as  It  it  were  a  hank  of  worsted,  or 
string,  without  even  a  stick  to  attach  itself  to,  is  a  l-ft.  long  festoon  of  this 
delicate  Bromeliad,  and  it  is  in  the  most  thrifty  and  growing  condition  •  it 
bloomed  freely  during  the  past  summer.  Twice  a  week  iilrs.  Dawson  takes  it 
from  the  nail,  dips  it  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  then  le^s  it  drip  outside  till  nearly 
dry,  when  she  returns  it  to  its  position  in  the  window.  During  bright  sun- 
shine the  blinds  are  closed,  not  with  a  consideration  for  the  Moss, 
but  as  a  domestic  duty,  and  though  this  drapery  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years  subjected  to  this  treatment,  it  is  as  living  and  as 
life-like  as  if  depended  from  an  Oak,  near  a  Florida  swamp,  whence  it  originally 
came.— William  FiLoosBE,  Botanic  Sarlens,  Camiridgs,  Mass.,  in  "  Moore's 
Rural." 


ORCHIDS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
In  commencing  Orchid  culture  a  selection  of  species  should  be  made 
which  will  bloom  at  different  periods,  so  that  a  succession  of  flowers 
may  be  had  all  the  year  round,  and  this  should  be  done  with  some 
degree  of  partiality  for  those  which  display  their  charms  through 
the  dull  months  of  winter. 

Amongst  the  best  which  bloom  at  this  time  of  the  year  may  be 
named  Oncidium  varieosum  majus  and  0.  Rogerai;  of  these  the  first 
has  been  introduced  most  abundantly,  and  amongst  them  many  are 
now  in  flower  that  differ  considerably  in  the  size  and  brilliancy  of 
the  labellum,  but  all  are  beautiful!  and  specially  valuable  for  winter 
decoration,  for  with  a  little  management  as  regards  retarding,  a  few 
plants  will  produce  a  harvest  of  flowers  from  October  to  Christmas. 
0.  varieosum  may  be  grown  in  a  pot  or  in  a  basket,  and  suspended 
from  the  roof,  whichever  way  is  most  convenient ;  it  miitters  not 
which  as  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned,  provided  all  its  surroundings 
are  sweet  and  clean,  and  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  humid.  Some 
say  that  they  get  tired  of  Oncidiums  because  thoy  are  all  yellow,  but 
0.  inourvum  is  a  charming  kind  the  flowers  of  which  are  white  and 
rosy  pink  ;  individually  they  are  small  it  is  true,  but  they  are  pro. 
duced  in  great  abundance  upon  long  branched  spikes  ;  it  is  now  open, 
ing  its  delicate  flowers,  which  will  last  till  January,  if  not  sprinkled 
with  water  by  the  syringe. 

In  Lselia  autumnalis  we  have  a  perfect  gem,  which  is  throwing  up 
dozens  of  spikes,  each  bearing  two,  three,  and  five  blossoms,  which 
are  of  large  size,  measuring  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  diameter  ;  the  colour  in 
the  sepals  and  petals  is  deep  rosy.purple,  and  the  lip  rose  and  white 
with  a  stain  of  yellow  in  the  centre.  What  can  be  more  charming 
for  the  decoration  of  a  lady's  hair  for  a  ball  or  evening  party,  or 
for  cutting  for  vases  ?  they  last  long  used  for  either  purpose,  and  in 
addition  to  their  pleasing  colour,  they  emit  a  delicate  perfume ;  as 
regards  treatment  all  that  is  needed  ia  good  drainage,  good  peat,  and 
living  Sphagnum  Moss  to  retain  moisture  at  the  roots ;  plenty  of  air, 
too,  when  growing  must  be  given,  and  the  plants  must  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  the  sun  will  shine  upon  them  in  the  morning. 

Pleiones,  or  as  some  term  ,them  Indian  Crocuses,  are  ooir,  aad 
indeed,  have  beeu  very  gay  for  at  least  a  month  past.  A  beautiful 
succession  of  these  may  be  kept  up  by  placing  some  in  a  cold  house. 
The  brilliant  contrast  of  colours  in  P.  lagenaria  and  P.  maculata  is 
truly  charming,  whilst  the  tints  of  P.  Wallichi  are  soft  and  rich. 
These  plants  begin  to  push  up  their  young  growths  immediately  after 
flowering :  therefore,  when  the  blooms  fade,  repot  them  at  once  in 
order  that  the  new  growths  may  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the  fresh 
soil. 

The  beautiful  OJontoglossum  Alexandrse  must  ever  be  a  favourite 
with  Orchid  growers;  its  large  flowers  never  fail  to  elicit  admi- 
ration. Of  this  OJontoglossum  there  are  numerous  varieties,  but 
amongst  the  whole  of  them  a  bad  one  could  not  be  found.  It  is  now 
pretty  generally  known  that  this  Odontoglossum  saoceeds  best  under 
cool  treatment.  OJontoglossuras  like  abundance  of  air,  but  it  must  not 
be  admitted  irrespective  of  external  conditions,  for  if  that  were  done, 
they  would  become  starved  and  shrivelled.  The  Sphagnum  should 
be  kept  in  a  living  state  upon  the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  any  season  ;  a  few  plants  of  this 
species  will  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers  during  the  winter 
months. 

Calanthe  Veitchi  is  another  winter.blooraing  plant,  totally  different 
from  anything  previously  described,  and  extremely  beautiful.  It  is, 
however,  far  too  often  starved,  and  consequently  does  not  produce 
that  abundance  of  flowers  which  it  otherwise  would  do.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  from  12  in.  to  16  in.  high,  partially  deciduous,  or,  perhaps, 
quite  so;  still  it  sometimes  retains  its  foliage  until  after  it  has 
bloomed.  The  flower-spikes  measure  2  ft.,  3  ft.,  and  4  ft.  high,  and 
bear  numbers  of  rich  rose-coloured  blossoms.  After  blooming  the 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  short  time ;  then  they  should 
be  re-potted,  using  for  the  purpose  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  cow 
manure  in  equal  parts  interspersed  with  some  Sphagnum,  and  during 
the  growing  season  they  will  be  benefited  by  applications  now  and 
then  of  weak  liquid  manure.  W.  H.  G. 


Odoutoglossum  Kossi  majus, — This  sturdy  and  charming  little  Orchid  is 
now  very  attractive  in  various  collections. 

Angrsecum  sesc[uipedale. — A  large  plant  of  this  remarkable  Orchid  is  show- 
ing fine  spikes  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  at  Chelsea,  It  will  form  a  fine  object 
between  the  present  time  and  Christmas. 

Goodyera  ilollissoni. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ornamental- 
leaved  Orchids.  It  possesses  a  robust  habit,  and  its  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  striped  and  blotched  with  creamy-yellow,  the  under  sides  being  of  a 
rich  velvety  purple.— S. 
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THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Pruning'  Vines. — Amateurs  seldom  attempt  forcing  Vines  early, 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  that  they  should  not  do  so,  for,  unless  a  con. 
siderable  amount  of  skill  and  practical  experience  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  matter,  failure  would  be  likely  to  be  the  result.  Even  in 
the  case  of  thoroughly  established,  strong  Vines  in  fruitful  condition. 
Grape-growing  that  entails  the  necessity  of  starting  the  Vines  even 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  a  very  different  operation,  requiring  a 
great  deal  more  skill  and  watchful  attention  than  what  we  may  term 
acoelei'ating  the  natural  spring  growth  by  the  application  of  fire-heat 
towards  the  end  of  Tebrnary  or  during  March,  when  the  vital  forces 
are  naturally  more  disposed  to  move  with  less  artificial  heat.  Never, 
theless,  now  that  the  leaves  will  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  fallen,  and 
where  the  fruit  has  all  been  cut,  it  is  better  to  prune  at  once. 
Moreover,  I  should  recommend  amateurs,  in  all  cases,  never  to  delay 
Vine  pruning  longer  than  can  be  avoided.  It  is  through  deferring 
this  operation  from  week  to  week  that  the  mishap,  known  amongst 
cultivators  as  bleeding,  or  a  copious  exudation  of  the  sap  at  the  points 
where  the  shoots  were  severed,  takes  place,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  provokingly  unmanageable  occurrences  that  can  happen,  for 
despite  all  that  is  said  about  the  means  of  stopping  it  by  means  of 
searing  it  with  hot  irons,  Collodion,  painters'  knottinga,  and 
other  styptics,  which  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  tend  to  mitigate 
the  evil,  still,  if  Vines  be  pruned  at  only  a  short  interval  before  the 
sap  begins  to  move,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  its  loss  to  an 
extent  that  does  more  or  less  harm.  To  make  sure  in  a  way  that 
gives  the  wood  sufficient  time  to  heal  np  the  cells  severed  in 
pruning,  two  months  should  elapse  before  the  Vines  are  either 
excited  by  fire-heat,  or  come  on  of  their  own  accord.  Another 
advantage  gained  by  early  pruning  ig,  that  plants  wintered  in  the 
houses  under  the  Vines  receive  so  much  more  light  by  the  removal  of 
the  shoots.  In  the  matter  of  pruning,  two  distinct  methods  are 
practised  ;  one  is  known  as  the  long  rod  system,  and  the  other 
the  spur  ;  the  former  consists  in  taking  np  one  or  two  young  canes 
from  near  the  base  of  the  Vine  each  year,  which,  at  the 
time  of  pruning,  are  shortened  back  to  from  two-thirds  to 
one-third  of  their  entire  length,  the  crop  being  borne  on  the  young 
rod  or  rods  from  the  bottom  up  to  where  they  are  cut  back,  and  on 
the  old  cane  that  has  produced  them  above  where  they  were  severed, 
except  in  cases  in  vrhich  it  was  out  away  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was 
removed  ;  in  that  case  the  young  one  is  generally  left  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  the  rafter ;  but  this  method  is  now  comparatively 
little  practised,  and  never  had  very  much  to  recommend  it,  although 
by  it  larger  bunches  are  often  produced  than  by  the  other  system. 
Amateurs  are  more  likely  to  succeed  under  the  spur  system,  though 
the  Vines  in  time,  owing  to  the  length  which  the  spurs  assume  in  the 
course  of  years,  have  a  less  sightly  appearance.  This  is  a  fault  which 
can,  however,  be  avoided  by  yearly  cutting  from  each  rod  a  few  of 
the  spurs  completely ;  young  shoots  will  spring  from  the  base 
where  these  have  been  removed,  and  will  take  their  place,  though  it 
often  happens  that  such  shoots  do  not  show  fruit  freely  the  year 
after  they  have  been  formed.  It  is,  however,  alwavs  better  to  prune 
with  a  view  to  a  crop  than  for  mere  appearance  sake,  and  I  should 
not  recommend  any  bearing  wood  ever  being  shortened  closer  than  to 
where  a  good  plump  eye  can  be  retained,  even  should  this  be  the 
second  above  the  base  of  where  the  current  season's  shoot  had 
sprung,  and  in  no  case  to  sever  the  shoot  too  near  the  eye  that  is 
retained.  The  advantage  of  pruning  in  this  fashion  is,  that  the 
second  eye  may  produce  a  good  stout  bunch,  wherein  the  usually 
weaker  bud  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  may  show  no  bunch,  or  one  that 
is  a  sort  of  half  bunch,  half  tendril ;  and  if  the  lower  eye  shows 
fruit  satisfactorily,  then  the  shoot  from  the  second  eye  can  be 
removed  altogether.  Where  Vines  are  strong  enough  to  bear 
freely,  there  is  little  to  be  feared  in  their  showing  a  sufficient 
crop,  provided  the  wood  has  been  fully  ripened,  unless  where 
over-cropping  has  been  practised,  or  thpy  have  been  so  grossly 
neglected  as  to  allow  them  to  become  a  prey  to  red  spider 
or  thrips  early  in  the  season,  long  before  the  leaves  had  fulfilled 
their  allotted  functions ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  Vines  started  with 
the  assistance  of  fire-heat  last  winter  or  spring,  a  considerable  time 
before  they  would  have  moved  naturally,  will  be  deficient  in  the  wood 
being  well  ripened,  as  the  length  of  time  which  they  have  had  to 
make  growth  and  harden  up  during  the  recent  fine  weather,  will  bo 
almost  certain  to  have  secured  a  fruitful  condition.  Not  so  Vines 
that  were  allowed  to  come  on  of  their  own  accord  with  solar  heat ; 
these,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  exceedingly  late  season,  not- 
withstanding the  favourable  autumn,  have  not  had  enough  time  to 
mature  the  wood  whilst  the  leaves  were  green  and  retained  their  full 
vitality,  for  when  the  wood  is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  produce  a 
crop  before  the  leaves  begin  at  all  to  lose  colour,  the  case  is  all  but 


hopeless,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
more  late  started  Vines  in  the  hands  of  amateurs  are  in  this  state 
than  usual ;  in  this  respect  it  has  been  one  of  the  very  worst  seasons 
that  I  can  recollect. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  would  direct  the  attention  of 
amateurs  in  Vine  pruning,  and  that  is  not  to  retain  too  many  spurs 
on  each  rod;  it  is  a  common  occurrence  t:)3ee  a  spur  retained  at  the 
greater  number  of  the  joints  of  the  rods  first  made,  which  is  much 
too  close,  crowding  the  roof  with  small  half. developed  leaves ; 
whereas,  if  the  spurs  be  from  1  ft.  to  15  in.  apart,  they  are  quite 
near  enough. 

In  the  case  of  Vines  that  are  pruned  now  with  a  view  to  their  being 
started  more  or  leas  early  during  the  winter,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give 
them  their  winter  dressing  at  once.  Before  applying  this,  it  is  usual 
to  strip  off  some  of  the  outer  bark,  but  in  this  operation  I  would 
especially  urge  amateurs  to  be  cautious,  and  only  take  off  such  as 
is  quite  loose  and  hanging  in  a  dead,  stringy  condition  ;  the  unnatural 
practise  of  close  scraping,  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  outer 
covering  almost  down  to  the  living  inner  bark,  polishing  the  rods  off 
smooth  like  a  knotted  walking  stick,  is  fatal  in  its  effects  of  prevent- 
ing the  Vines  ever  growing  and  thickening  as  they  ought  to  do. 
This  scraping  process  I  am  aware  is  ottsn  done  with  the  intention 
of  removing  the  eggs  of  red  spider,  thrips,  and  other  noxious  insects 
deposited  in  the  inequalities  of  the  bark,  but,  in  this  case  the 
cure  becomes  worse  than  the  disease.  After  removing  just  the  loose 
outer  portion  as  above  described,  dress  at  once  with  the  usual  mixture 
of  clay,  sulphur,  a  little  Gishurst  and  Isoot,  and  fresh  cow  manure, 
the  latter  to  help  the  dressing  to  stick,  stirring  all  well  together, 
and  using  it  about  the  consistency  of  thick  paint,  brushing  it  in 
thoroughly  to  get  it  into  every  crevice,  especially  about  the  base  of 
the  spurs.  After  they  are  dressed  the  rods  may  either  be  tied  np  in 
their  places  under  the  rafters,  or  across  the  house  over  the  front 
path,  it  there  happens  to  be  one;  in  this  way  most  light  will  be 
admitted  to  whatever  plants  occupy  the  house  during  the  winter. 

Where  pot  Vines  are  intended  to  be  forced,  starting  them  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  these  should  at  once 
be  out  back  to  the  required  length.  It  is  not  well  to  make  them  too 
short,  at  the  same  time  they  are  somewhat  inconvenient  to  deal  with 
if  left  over  long ;  a  length  of  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient.  It  will  be  well,  also,  in  their  case,  to  dress  them  over  with 
the  sulphur  mixture  recommended  for  the  permanent  Vines ;  after 
this,  until  required  for  starting,  they  may  be  set  anywhere  in  a  cool 
airy  house  or  pit,  not  allowing  the  soil  to  get  too  dry,  nor  the  opposite 
extreme  of  being  saturated  with  moisture.  Where  Vines  have  to  be 
bought  for  either  forcing  or  planting,  I  should  advise  their  being  got 
in  at  once,  and  kept  where  the  roots  will  neither  be  subjected  to 
frost  nor  too  much  moisture.  A  too  prevalent  opinion,  entertained 
by  those  who  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  Vine  culture  is,  that  if 
they  be  kept  through  the  winter  where  frost  cannot  reach  their  roots 
they  are  all  right,  which  is  anything  but  correct,  as  an  excessively 
wet  condition  of  the  soil  is  equally  destructive  to  them  as  frost.  I 
have  frequently  seen  strong,  thoroughly-ripened  young  pot  Vines 
that,  though  treated  during  summer  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  their 
showing  plenty  of  fruit,  fail  through  being  placed  out-of-doors  and 
exposed  to  excessive  rainfall,  which  rotted  the  roots.  In  the  case  of 
Vines  for  permanent  planting  in  spring,  the  evil  is  only  so  much  less 
that  no  fruit  in  the  current  year  is  expected  from  them,  but  the  pro. 
gress  they  make  through  the  summer,  when  their  roots  are  in  the 
state  described  at  planting  time,  is  not  more  than  half  of  what  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  Even  if  the  pots  be  laid  down  on  their 
sides  and  covered  with  litter,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  soil  gets 
much  too  wet  through  moisture  communicated  by  absorption 
through  the  pots.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  meet 
with  amateurs  whose  Vines  are  a  source  of  continual  annoyance 
to  them,  going  on  year  after  year  bearing  but  very  little  fruit, 
and  what  they  do  produce  of  an  inferior  description,  through  shank, 
ing,  a  condition  which  may  generally  be  traced  to  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  roots,  which  have  got  too  low  down  in  damp,  ungenial 
soil,  or  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  stagnant  moisture.  In  all 
such  cases,  instead  of  dallying  with  them  and  looking  season  after 
season  for  more  satisfactory  results,  that  are  not  realised,  I  should 
recommend  the  roots  at  once  to  be  lifted,  and  a  new  preparation 
made ;  in  the  first  place  there  should  be  sufficient  drainage,  which 
may  consist  of  8  in.  or  10  in.  in  thickness  of  broken  refuse — bricks, 
burnt  clay,  clinkers,  stones,  or  anything  of  a  similar  nature  that  is 
most  easily  obtained  ;  on  this  lay  a  bed  of  good  ordinary  new  soil,  of 
not  a  too  light  sandy  character,  and,  if  very  heavy  and  retentive, 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand,  lime-rubbiah,  or  burnt  clay,  to 
make  it  sufficiently  porous  without  being  too  open.  It  will  also  be  an 
advantage  to  add  to  the  soil  i  in.  or  1  in.  of  crushed  bones  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  bushel  to  every  three  or  four  superficial  yards  of  the 
border.     In  the  absence  of  these,  if  the  soil  be  not  naturally  rich,  a 
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moderate  quantity  of  good,  rotten  mannre  (should  be  added.  The 
work  should  be  commenced  by  removing  the  soil  at  the  furthest  part 
of  the  existing  border  away  from  the  front  of  the  house  they  occupy, 
using  forks  for  the  purpose,  so  as  not  to  mutilate  the  roots,  which 
must  be  carefully  dealt  with  and  taken  up  as  entire  as  the  nature  of 
the  operation  will  permit;  all  the  existing  outside  border  ought  to  be 
removed,  if  there  be  an  inside  border  as  well,  and  if  it  be  ascertained 
on  examination  that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  roots  in  the  inside  ;  if 
the  border  be  all  outside,  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft. of  the  portion  nearest  where 
the  Vines  are  planted  should  be  left  undisturbed,  as  if  the  whole  length 
of  root  were  lifted  so  late  in  the  season  as  this  most  likely  they 
would  not  bear  much  next  year,  and  lifting  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  roots  and  placing  them  sufficiently  near  the  surface  in  new  soil 
will  generally  be  found  efiectual.  Before  replacing  the  roots,  they 
may  be  shortened  to  about  half  the  length  that  has  been  taken  up, 
spreading  them  out  evenly,  and  bi'inging  them  to  within  8  in.  or  9  in. 
of  the  surface ;  when  the  work  has  been  completed,  on  the  top  of  all, 
8  in.  or  10  in.  of  litter  should  be  laid,  so  as  to  throw  oB.  heavy 
rains  and  keep  out  frost,  as  if  the  soil  were  congealed  down  as  low  as 
the  roots  the  latter  would  be  seriously  injured.  If  there  happens  to 
be  any  spare  frame  lights,  wooden  shutters,  or,  failing  these,  an  old 
oil  sheet  or  anything  that  will  ward  off  excessive  rain,  it  will  be 
a  still  further  advantage.  Many  people  are  deterred  from  inter, 
fering  with  the  roots  of  unfruitful  Vines,  and  re-making  the  bed  in 
which  they  are  grown,  under  the  impression  that  it  involves  a  serious 
amount  of  coat  and  labour ;  yet  such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  matter  when  new  soil  can  be  had  with, 
out  considerable  expense.  I  have  found  that  the  best  time  for 
lifting  Vines  is  at  the  close  of  August  or  beginning  of  September, 
whilst  the  leaves  are  fresh  and  green ;  but  in  most  oases  with 
amateurs  who  do  not  start  them  early,  they  are  bearing  more  or  less 
of  a  crop  either  ripe  or  approaching  maturity  at  that  time ;  conse- 
quently the  work  has  to  be  deferred  until  later  on,  often  till  the 
present  season.  Vines  that  are  thus  lifted  should  by  no  means  be 
hurried  in  the  spring,  but  left  to  come  on  with  little,  if  any,  excite- 
ment beyond  that  resulting  from  solar  heat. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTaACTS     FROM     MY    DIARY. 

By  W.  G.  PEAGNELL. 

Ifovember  12.— Digging  large  pits  and  fiUing  them  three  parts  full 
with  maiden  ^  loam  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  .and  Apricots.  Covering  a  bed 
of  Seakale  with  leaves  and  manure  previously  prepared  for  it.  Cutting 
down  Asparagus  stalks  and  clearing  the  weeds'  off  the  beds.  Covering 
up  Endive  and  Lettuce  to  blanch.  Washing  the  lights  and  paint  in  the 
early  Peach-house. 

ISToT.  13. — Shifting  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  Getting  early  Peach 
house  pruned,  and  the  trees  painted  with  the  usual  composition  for  keep- 
ing off  insects.  Giving  Cucumbers  a  little  earthing  with  new  loam, 
adding  a  little  charcoal  to  keep  it  open  and  sweet.  Clearing  old  Rasp- 
berry canes  off  wire  trellis.  Clearing  leaves  and  rubbish  off  borders  in 
pleasure  grounds,  and  getting  them  forked  over. 

M"ov  14. — Earthing  up  Beans.  Turning  manure  and  leaves  for  hot- 
beds. Giving  Asparagus  beds  a  light  forking,  and  covering  them  with 
rotten  manure.  Making  a  new  Mushroom  bed.  Tying  out  the  trees  in 
early  Peach-house,  and  otherwise  getting  it  ready  for  starting.  Getting 
all  Endive  and  Lettuce  under  glass  as  fast  as  room  ^caa  be  found  for 
them. 

Nov.  15.— Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Potting  on  late  Primulas. 
Gettmg  mto  the  potting-shed  a  good  supply  of  different  sorts  of  mould. 
Emptying  Melon  pits  and  giving  them  a  good  coating  of  hot  lime. 
Trenohmg  early  Pea  border,  turning  in  a  good  coat  of  manure  that  had 
been  previously  mixed  with  salt  and  soot.  Commencing  to  lay  down  one- 
half  of  the  Broccoli  heads  to  the  north,  and  covering  up  the  ground 
between  the  rows  with  half -rotten  manure. 

Nov.  16.— Potting  off  Hydrangea  cuttings.  Getting  in  100  pots  of 
French  Beans.  Turning  manure  for  Mushrooms.  Getting  Strawberries 
for  forcing  into  cold  pits  as  fast  as  they  become  empty.  Looking  over 
Cauliflowers,  turning  down  leaves  to  protect  the  heads  where  required, 
and  moving  the  most  forward  ones  into  an  open  shed.  Raking  up  leaves 
in  pleasure  grounds  and  collecting  them  for  hot-beds. 

Nov.  17. — Looking  over  Verbena  and  other  cuttings,  removing  all 
dead  ones  and  decayed  leaves.  Cleaning  the  walks  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  getting  them  all  rolled  down  firmly.  Getting  all  rubbish 
burnt  up.  Clearing  off  late  Peas,  and  storing  away  the  best  of  the  sticks. 
Getting  for  fruit  trees  a  qiuantity  of  loam  from  the  deer  park.  Cleaning 
up  the  kitchen  garden  walks.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert— Pines,  Grapes, 
Pears,  Apples,  Medlars,  Nuts,  &c. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Sevbrai  good  plants  of  Begonia  natalensis,  a  very  useful  species  for 
cutting  from  during  the  winter  months,  are  in  bloom  in  the  stove. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white ;  leaves  and  stems  rather  succulent, 
yellowish.green,  tinged  with  copper.  Palisota  Barter!,  first  dis- 
covered near  Fernando  Po,  by  Barter,  the  botanist  to  Dr.  Baikie's 
Niger  Expedition,  is  attractive  on  account  of  its  short,  thick  racemes 
of  beautiful  red  fruits  ;  it  is  a  etemless,  herbaceous  plant,  with 
lanceolate  leaves  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  long,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a 
short  stalk,  the  whole  being  more  or  less  covered  with  silky  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  pale  purplish  or  white,  and  are  not  of  themselves 
very  showy. 

In  the  Cactus-house  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  very  striking 
Bromeliaceous  plant,  Puya  grandiflora,  from  Mexico.  It  has  a  thick, 
woody  branching  stem,  with  dense  heads  of  hard,  leathery,  recurved 
leaves,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  the  margins  of  which  are  beset  with  large, 
hard,  pungent  spines.  The  panicles  are  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  length, 
and  bear  very  many  flowers,  which  in  bud  greatly  resemble  the  beak 
of  a  bird ;  and,  when  fully  mature,  are  more  than  5  in.  long  ;  the 
petals  are  greenish-white  tinged  with  purple,  and  the  sepals,  bracts, 
and  almost  every  portion  of  the  inflorescence,  are  covered  with 
numberless  reddish-brown  stellate  hairs,  which  make  beautiful  objects 
for  the  microscope.  Crassula  rubicunda  is  a  very  flue  Cape  succulent, 
with  large  heads  of  red  flowers.  In  addition  to  its  welcome  colour, 
its  compact  habit  and  the  property  it  has  of  remaining  so  long  in 
bloom,  render  it  a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  stock  of  winter.bloom. 
plants.  Two  Ceropegias,  C.  Gardner!  from  Ceylon,  and  0.  elegans 
from  the  Neilgherries,  are  also  in  flower.  These  very  strange  Asclo. 
piads  have  twining  stems  and  opposite  leaves  j  their  bent  corollas  sud. 
denly  narrow  into  a  tube  about  1  in.  long,  then  again  enlarge  and 
divide  into  five  segments,  which  unite  at  the  top  (in  some  species 
forming  a  large  umbrella-shaped  head).  The  tips  of  the  corolla  seg- 
meuts  of  C.  elegans  are  deep  green,  then  comes  a  blotch  of  chocolate- 
red,  followed  by  a  deep  band  of  white  ;  the  tube  is  greenish-white 
spotted  with  brown.     C.  Gardneri  has  purplish-coloured  flowers. 

The  Gesneraceous  collection,  for  the  most  part  in  one  of  the  warm 
compartments  of  the  New  Range,  is  also  worth  a  journey  to  see.  It 
seems  strange  that  plants  exhibiting  such  brillancy  of  colours,  and 
being  so  very  floriferous,  should  not  be  more  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  decoration  of  our  stoves  at  this  dull  period  of  the  year. 
Besides  neary  all  are  of  the  easiest  culture ;  they  simply  require  good 
rich  loam  and  leaf.mould,  and  perfect  drainage  ;  during  the  season 
of  rest  the  tubers  can  be  kept  in  dry  sand  in  any  cool,  dry  place. 
The  following  Neegelias  have  all  been  raised  and  distributed  by  Van 
Houtte,  at  whose  nursery  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  these  very 
beautiful  plants.  In  addition  to  the  varied  colours  of  the  flowers,  the 
foliage  is  in  many  instances  very  handsome.  N .  Leichtlini  has  a 
pure  yellow  flower  shaded  at  the  top  with  deep  red  ;  Morgenlicht  is 
a  very  fine  golden-yellow  variety ;  Madame  Paul  Boutez  has 
pretty  speckled  flowers,  in  which  bright  yellow,  pink,  deep  scarlet 
and  a  bluish  tinge  are  all  represented  ;  Sapho  has  a  white  corolla 
lightly  tinted  with  rose,  throat  canary  yellow.  Intense  vermilion 
and  citron.yellow  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  Grand  Mogol.  Chair 
et  Capucine  has  magniflcent  foliage ;  the  flowers  are  a  warm,  flesh, 
colour  bordered  and  spotted  with  red.  The  Mexican  Eucodonia 
Ehrenbergi,  perhaps  better  known  as  Soheeria  lanata,  is  very  attrac 
tive.  The  robust,  erect  stems,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  soft,  whitish  hairs,  and  the  lilac-pink  white-throated 
flowers,  veined  with  purple,  mark  it  as  a  most  desirable  stove  plant. 
Pleotopoma  triumphans  is  an  abundant  bloomer  of  good  habit  with 
lilac  flowers,  the  interiors  of  which  are  white  and  citron-yellow  spotted 
with  purplish-red.  P.  Colibri  has  charming  rose-coloured  corollas, 
but  its  habit  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  last  mentioned  plant.  A 
large-flowered  Tydssa,  T.  Vesuvius,  raised  by  Thibaut  and  Keteleer, 
has  dark  red  flowers  barred  with  black. 

Perhaps  the  freest  winter-flowering  Bromeliad  is  one  called 
Pitcairnia  muscosa,  the  smallest  member  of  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs  ;  it  has  tufts  of  narrow  leaves,  from  amongst  which  spring 
the  panicles  of  red  flowers.  Another  Bromeliad,  Chevalliera  Veitohi, 
introduced  this  year  to  cultivation  by  the  enterprising  firm  after 
whom  Professor  Morren  has  named  it,  is  a  real  acquisition,  not  only 
for  its  novelty,  but  also  for  its  intrinsic  worth  as  a  stove  plant.  It 
has  a  dense,  basal  rosette  of  leaves,  12  in.  to  15  in.  long,  by  2  in. 
broad  ;  the  scape,  about  1  ft.  high,  is  surmounted  by  an  oblong 
flower.head,  4  in.  long  and  somewhat  less  than  2  in.  in  diameter. 
The  closely.set,  bright  scarlet,  horny,  toothed  bracts,  from  the  bases 
of  which  spring  the  flowers,  last  a  long  time  in  full  beauty,  and  are 
much  more  showy  than  the  flowers  themselves.  It  is  well  figured  in 
the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  for  the  current  month,  where,  however, 
Chevalliera  is  only  admitted  as  a  section  of  the  large  genus  ^chmea. 

The  prettiest  Amaryllid  of  which  Kew  can  at  present  boast  ia 
Uroeolina  aurea,  from  Peru ;  it  has  heads  of  charming,  pendulous, 
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yellow  flowers,  about  2  ID.  long,  the  cylindrical  green  tube  is  1  in. 
long,  then  comes  the  ventricosely  bell. shaped  upper  portion,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  contracted,  and  has  short,  reflexed,  green  segments. 
In  the  Mesembryanthemum. house  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species 
of  the  genus  is  now  in  flower ;  it  is  M.  fragrans,  and  well  does  it 
deserve  its  specific  name.  The  fine  bright  yellow  blossoms  are  3  in. 
across,  and  are  deliciously  fragrant ;  the  leaves  are  few  in  number, 
extremely  fleshy,  and  keep  close  to  the  'ground.  Very  similar  is  M. 
grandiflorum,  which,  however,  has  flowers  only  half  the  size  of  the 
last-mentioned  species.  M.  felinumis  a  pretty  dwarf  yellow. flowering 
species,  and  the  leaves  are  furnished  at  their  edges  with  formidable- 
looking  teeth.  G. 


^^^^e^#^"&*«fff^%^ 


PARK  GATEWAYS. 
EvEiiY  one  who  is  fortunate  to  appreciate  the  picturesque  of  effect 
and  of  association,  knows  how  much  of  either  kind  of  interest  is 
contributed  by  the  entrance  gateways  of  old  family  estates  which 
form  incidents  in  a  drive  along  an  English  country  road.  These 
are  mostly  in  more  or  less  classic  taste,  for  it  was  only  in  post. 
Gothic  times  that  the  domestic  landscape,  as  one  may  call  it,  of  the 
private  park,  came  into  b»ing  as  an  essential  feature  in  connection 
with  a  country  residence— an  appendnge  of  the  "  mansion  "  which 
succeeded  to  the  "  castle."  There  are  instances  where  attempts  have 
been  made  to  preserve  the  castellated  style,  the  outer  signs  of 
feudalism,  when  the  reality  is  extinct ;  and  very  unfortunate  is  the 
effect.   If  thoroughly 

carried  out,  the  struc-       

ture  has  a  forbidding 
and  inhospitable  as. 
peot ;  if  badly  and 
insufEciently  done,  it 
looks  simply  futile  ; 
but  the  old  classic 
park  entrances  ex. 
hibit  a  great  deal  of 
variety,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  well 
they  seem  to  group 
with  English  park 
scenery  and  foliage. 
We  find  sometimes  a 
solid  and  dignified 
structure,  like  the 
one  (no  matter 
where)  which  sug- 
gested these  desuj. 
t  o  r  y  remarks  ;  a 
mass  of  solid  ashlar 
masonry  on  either 
side  of  the  gateway, 
variously  grey  and 
green  with  Lichen 
Moss,    divided    out 

into    regular     cubes       1 

by  the  thin  black 
lines    of   jointing, 

from  which  the  pointing  mortar  has  long  disappeared  ;  heavy  solid- 
looking  half.columns,  with  Ionic  capitals,  forming  the  main  decora, 
tive  feature  in  either  block ;  and  through  this  framework  of  masonry 
we  look  down  the  vista  of  a  long,  straight  drive,  thickly  bordered 
with  trees  in  the  rich  tints  of  autumn  foliage,  or  interspersed  with 
dark  evergreens.  The  house  to  which  it  leads  is  concealed  from  view, 
so  that  there  is  about  the  effect  something  suggestive  to  the  fancy — 
a  pleasant  touch  of  theatrical  unreality  ;  the  road  may  lead  any. 
where — to  some  enchanted  palace  if  we  like.  The  columns  seem  to 
form  a  kind  of  proscenium  ornament,  and  we  might  expect  to  see 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  romantic  opera  pass  across  between  it 
and  the  back  scene.  But  perheps  we  are  getting  a  little  too  fanciful ; 
all  we  mean  to  say  is  that  the  effect  is  very  charming,  both  to  the 
eye  and  mind,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  how  much  may  be 
made  out  of  such  merely  necessary  facts  as  a  gateway  and  a  road  to  an 
house  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  associations  connected  with  these  specimens 
of  gateway  architecture  are  really  domestic  rather  than  melo. 
dramatic.  The  family  arms,  the  family  motto,  more  or  less  ingeni- 
onsly  introduced  on  the  piers,  or  in  the  design  of  the  gate,  constitute 
not  a  little  of  the  picturesque  sentiment  connected  with  them  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  variety  of  architectural  treatment  and 
design  to  be  met  with  amongst  them.  One  shows  a  heavy  and  mas. 
sive  pediment  with  an  arch  under  it  for  the  gateway.  Another  aims 
at  elegance  and  grace,  not  without  a  certain  stateliness,  too,  and  the 
gate  is  flanked  by  a  light,  open  colonnade,  on  a  semi.circular  plan, 
terminating  in  the  gate  piers,  the  cornice  and  blocking  of  which  are 
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carried  also  round  the  semi.circle,  and  form  at  either  extremity  of  it 
the  pedestal  for  a  couchant  stag,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
better  carved  and  more  artistic  in  feeling  than  one  would  at  first 
expect.  This  semi-circular  type  of  extrance,  providing  a  wide  space 
between  the  public  road  and  the  gate,  is  a  not  uncommon  form,  and 
is  always  effective  in  general  appearance,  giving  a  look  of  spacious- 
ness and  dignity,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  details.  In  another 
we  find  a  different,  a  more  homely  but  still  dignified  character  im. 
parted  by  a  heavy  rusticated  architectural  treatment,  not  so  refined 
and  stately  certainly  as  the  columnar  architecture,  but  having  a 
character  of  its  own,  peculiarly  English  ;  heavy  piers  crowned  by  an 
urn  and  a  wreath,  or  a  nondescript  dog  or  lion  with  a  shield,  and 
more  picturesque  no  doubt  in  its  weather-stained  green  and  black 
and  grey  condition  than  when  fresh  from  the  mason's  hand.  Yet  in 
most  of  these  show  structures  there  is  a  largeness  of  scale  in  the 
detail,  and  a  sort  of  execution  entirely  the  reverse  of  "scamped," 
which  gives  them  a  satisfactory  and  thoroughly  architectural  expres- 
sion, and  the  sculptured  accessories  generally  are  by  no  means  dea. 
picable  in  style  and  execution.  In  regard  to  this  last  point  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  improved  upon  our  ancestors  in  decorative  treatment 
of  entrances,  except  in  some  special  case  in  which  ability  of  a  high 
class  has  been  employed  upon  the  sculpture,  and  truly  at  this 
moment  we  hardly  recall  any  such  case.  We  do  not  recall  instances 
in  which  the  efforts  to  do  something  unusual  in  the  way  of  sculp- 
tured decoration  in  such  positions  has  resulted  in  the  most  dire 
vulgarities,  though  it  is   right  to  add    that  these  are  probably   not 

chargeable  upon  the 
modern  architect, 
but  rather  result 
from  the  desire  to 
try  how  he  can  be 
dispensed  with.  It 
is  a  trifle  off  tho  line 
suggested  by  our 
title,  but  we  cannot 
help  noting  a  con- 
trast between  old 
and  new  taste  in  the 
matter  of  gateway 
decorations  which 
may  be  seen  in  the 
once  classic  ground 
of  Regent's  Park. 
The  older  terraces 
along  the  east  drive, 
parallel  with  Albany 
Street,  exhibit  a 
good  deal  of  the  old 
classic  and  not  over, 
convenient  formality 
of  design,  but  they 
are  not  without  dig. 
nityof  arrangement; 
and  in  the  case  of 
Chester  Terrace, 
which  stands  back 
from  the  road,  there 
is  something  really  effective  in  the  large  entrance  archway,  flanked  by 
classic  columns,  through  which  access  is  obtained  at  either  extremity 
to  the  terrace  drive.  A  little  way  below  Chester  Terrace,  with  its 
pediments,  and  "orders,"  and  "  attice,"  according  to  rule,  is  a  largo 
terrace  of  new  houses,  of  a  would. be-Gothic  type,  staring  and 
obtrusive  in  style,  also  with  its  drive  aud  its  entrance  gateways,  on 
each  of  the  piers  of  which  have  been  set  three  wonderful  females, 
back  to  back,  in  classic  drapery,  and  depicted  with  what  has  evi- 
dently been  intended  for  a  smile  of  welcome  on  their  lovely  coun. 
tenances ;  but,  whether  owing  to  the  carver's  (we  cannot  say 
sculptor's)  innate  vulgarity  of  conception,  or  his  inability  to  realise 
his  intention,  the  smile  takes  the  form  of  a  leeking  smirk  of  entice, 
ment,  which  certainly  would  be,  as  we  heard  a  lady  resident  of  the 
neighbourhood  complain,  "  absolutely  improper,"  if  it  were  not  a 
little  too  ridiculous  for  that.  Such  a  piece  of  vulgarity  as  this  would, 
at  all  events,  have  been  impossible  in  the  period  when  the  gateway 
designs  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  were  produced. 

In  recent  days  we  have  taken  more  to  Gothic  entrances,  and  these 
have  this  advantage,  that  if  there  is  a  house  flanking  the  gate  at 
either  side,  it  can  be  obviously  shown  as  a  house  or  cottage,  and  not 
disguised  behind  a  screen  of  classic  podium  and  column  and  cornice. 
The  Gothic  entrance  may  be  said  to  be  more  domestic  in  chaiacter, 
and  no  doubt  it  may  be  so  designed  as  to  combine  dignity  with  this, 
but  too  often  it  is  but  a  mean  and  characterless  erection,  wanting  in 
largeness  and  breadth  of  treatment ;  an  impression  still  further 
emphasised  by  the  effect  of  gates  of  elaborately  twisted  and  spiked 
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ironwork,  which  have  an  appearance  quite  ont  of  keeping  with  the 
traditional  sentiment  of  an  English  country  mansion,  importing  into 
it?  environs  suggestions  of  Birmingham,  and  an  appearance  of  osten- 
tation and  unrest,  a  desire  to  be  handsome,  which  is  what  the  old 
style  of  gateway  seldom  or  never  suggests.  The  entrance  gateway 
is  an  opportunity  for  much  that  is  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  grace. 
fal  and  dignified  in  design  ;  and  towards  realising  these  qualities  in 
the  approaches  to  modern  mansions  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
gathered  from  the  study  of  those  of  the  last  and  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  We  may  not  imitate  their  details  or  the  faded 
character  (artistically  speaking)  of  the  ornamental  accessories;  but 
in  regard  to  general  treatment  they  afford  much  suggestion.  Two 
things  are  to  be  observed  in  contriving  park  entrances — that  they 
should  always  be  so  planned  as  to  give  a  wide  space  in  front  of  the 
gate  and  throw  the  latter  well  back  from  the  road  ;  and  that  if 
an  arch  is  thrown  over  the  gateway,  necessitating  a  somewhat  large 
erection,  it  should  be  flanked  in  its  immediate  vicinity  by  walls 
auffioiently  high  and  important  to  give  something  like  an  adequate 
support  to  the  entrance,  and  give  a  kind  of  reason  for  the  arch.     A 


countries  and  nations,  which  would  afford  opportunities  for  a  fresh 
point  of  departure  in  the  architecturel  embellishments  of  an  entrance  ; 
but  those  of  our  own  country  merit  more  attention  than  they  have 
received,  and  often  afford  very  pleasing  specimens  of  purely  artistic 
architecture. — "Builder."  [Like  the  man  who  listened  to  a  some- 
what long-winded  song,  and  preferred  the  last  note  to  all  the  rest,  we 
think  the  writer  of  the  above  interesting  article  has  put  tho  whole 
gist  of  the  matter  into  the  sentence  we  have  italicised.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  plant  a  magnificent  arch  gateway  fit 
only  for  some  baronial  castle,  by  the  side  of  a  country,  road,  flanked 
by  low  hedges  on  each  side. — Ed.] 
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OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER  PEARS. 
The  list  of    October  and  November  Pears  is  almost  endless  ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  illustrations  of  a  few  of  them,  and,  as  the  notes  concerning 


Fig.  1.— Dr.  Lender. 


Fig.  2.— Soldafc  Laboureur. 


Fig.  4.— Delices  d'Hardenprjut. 


Fig.  4.— Nouveau  Poiteau. 


Pig.  5.— Bearre  Clairgeau. 


Fig.  6.— Alexandrine  Donillard. 


lofty  arch  set  up  to  drive  nnder,  with  only  a  low  fence  or  wall  on  either 
side  of  it,  looks  absurdly  pretentious  and  unreal,  unless  it  be  a  homi 
fide  triumphal  arch.  The  addition  of  a  lodge  or  house  on  either  side 
as  part  of  the  design,  and  incorporated  with  it,  gets  over  this  diSi- 
onlty,  and  furnishes  the  requisite  appui  to  an  arched  entrance ;  but  it 
is  hardly  justifiable  to  make  houses  which  are  not  really  wanted  for 
this  purpose  of  mere  effect,  as  we  sometimes  find  them.  On  the 
whole,  except  in  cases  when  the  thing  is  done  on  rather  a  large  and 
stately  scale,  it  is  perliaps  trell  to  let  a  gateway  be  simply  a  gateway, 
and  trust  for  effect  to  the  way  it  is  arranged  and  lead  up  to,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  architectural  details  flanking  it  are  treated.  By 
way  of  a  new  idea,  however,  for  this  kind  of  design,  we  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  Indian  gate-pyramids  afforded  a  suggestion 
worth  working  ont  in  another  form,  and  with  another  class  of  detail. 
Such  an  idea  would  be  only  suitable,  of  course,  in  connection  with 
the  grand  entrance  to  a  large  and  stately  domain,  in  which  case  the 
pyramid  might  have  an  architectural  meaning,  as  serving  to  indicate 
from  a  distance  the  position  of  the  main  entrance.  There  are  many 
other  forms  of  gateway  design  existing  in  the  architecture  of  various 


them  are  made  from  personal  observation,  those  who  may  be  oontem. 
plating  the  formation  of  a  collection  may  derive  assistance  from 
them.  Dr.  Lentier  (fig.  1)  is  a  moderate-sized  fruit,  regularly  Pear- 
shaped,  and  very  handsome  ;  skin  shining  and  pale  yellow  when  fully 
ripe  flesh  white,  slightly  aromatic,  buttery,  and  melting.  We  have 
it  growing  in  the  form  of  bashes  on  the  Quince  stock,  conditions 
under  which  it  is  most  fruitful ;  it  generally  ripens  about  the  middle 
of  October.  Soldat  Laboureur  (fig.  2)  is  a  large  and  very  handsome 
Pear ;  skin  smooth  and  russetty,  with  a  tinge  of  red  on  the  side  next 
the  sun ;  flesh  very  rich,  sugary  and  juicy  if  caught  at  the  proper 
time,  bat  the  fruit  soon  rots  at  the  core,  and  will  not  keep  a  week 
after  it  is  fully  matured,  which  is  generally  about  the  end  of  Novem. 
ber.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower  and  of  good  habit.  Delices  d'Har. 
denpont  (fig.  3)  may  be  classed  as  equal  to  such  kinds  as  Marie  Louise,' 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  or  Winter  Nelis,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  good  collection.  It  is  of  moderate  size 
generally,  but  occasionally  large ;  skin  green,  covered  with  patches 
of  russet ;  flesh  melting  and  highly  perfumed,  and  the  fruit 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  after  being  fully  ripe,  a  consideration 
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of  great  importance  in  the  case  of  any  Pear.  Its  season  ia  about  the 
middle  of  November,  bat  we  have  had  it  at  Christmas.  It  is  most 
fraittul  on  the  Qaince  stock,  but  it  also  does  well  on  the  Pear. 
Nouveau  Poiteau  (flg.  4)  is  a  large  Pear  of  exquisite  quality,  but  it 
possesses  the  great  drawback  of  not  keeping  well,  in  this  respect  it  is 
most  deceptive,  and  therefore  not  to  be  recommended,  though  the 
tree  ia  of  fine  habit  and  free  growth.  Benrre  Clairgeau  (fig.  5)  is 
a  grand  market  growers'  Pear,  being  productive  and  excellent  as 
regards  appearance  ;  flesh  second  rate  in  flavour,  being  sweet,  but 
gritty  and  coarse  grained.  It  does  well  either  as  standards,  bushes, 
or  espalier  fashion.  It  ripens  generally  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  November.  Alexandrine  Douillard  (flg.  6)  is  in  every  respect  an 
excellent  Pear.  It  is  one  of  the  most  certain  bearers  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  the  fruit  is  large;  skin  greenish.yellow,  auffused 
with  red  on  the  sunny  aide ;  flesh  white,  melting,  and  richly  per. 
fumed.  Its  season  of  maturity  is  November,  but  it  will  keep  for  a 
considerable  time  after  being  fully  ripe.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower 
and  well  adapted  for  training  in  the  form  of  bushes  or  pyramids. 

W.  W.  H. 


FIELD  CULTURE  OP  HARDY  FRUIT  TREES. 

(Continued  from  p.  428.^ 

Distances  at  Wnicii  to  Plant. — As  a  rule,  tall  fruit  trees 
are  grown  too  close  together.  They  require  plenty  of  air  and 
room,  otherwise  thoy  only  bear  fruit  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  following  table  will  give  the  proper  distances 
apart  for  planting  the  ordinary  Iciuds  of  fruit  trees  in  different 
sitnations  in  soils  of  ordinary  character  :— 


SOBTS. 


Apricot   

Apple  

Chestnut  (Krafted) 

,,        (angratted) 

Cheivy  (sweet)    

„       (Morello)  

Mulberry  

Walnut  (Kratted)    

„      (ungrattedl  .. 

Pear 

Peach ■ 

Plum 


Planted 

in  Binglo 

lines. 


ft.  ;in. 

16  3 

28  0 

26  0 

33  e 

19  6 


3 
3 
0 
6 
9 

19    0 
16     1. 


16 
29 
28 
33 


Planted 
in  rows. 


ft.  in. 

19  6 

33  6 

33  6 

39  0 

22  9 

19  6 

20  9 
33  8 


39 
29 
22 
19 


Planted 

in  orchards. 

ft. 

in. 

26 

0 

39 

0 

29 

3 

26 

0 

29 

3 

26 

0 

29 

3 

29 

3 

35 

9 

3.5 

9 

39 

3 

26 

0 

Planted  in 

cultivated 

fields. 

ft.  in. 

32  3 

4S  0 

29  3 

26  0 

39  0 


32 
29 
29 
36 
45 
39 
32 


We  must  also  take  into  consideration  various  other  circum- 
stances which  modify  the  rules  laid  down  above,  such  as  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  its  relative  dryness,  whether  it  is  situated  in  a 
h(jllow  or  in  the  open.  In  any  case,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  too  much  room  than  too  little,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that,  with  half  the  number  of  trees  planted  in  a  given  area, 
a  much  larger  yield  of  fruit  is  obtained  than  from  double  the 
quantity  crowded  together  in  the  same  space. 

Mixed  Planting. — The  large  spaces  between  the  trees 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  unoccupied,  as  smaller  or  less 
vicoi-ous  varieties  may  be  planted  in  the  vacant  ground,  as 
shown  in  fl".  37.     If  the  plantation  has  been  made  in  quincunx. 


0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fig.  3 

the  extra  trees  may  be  disposed  as  shown  in  fig.  38.     Of  course, 
as  soon  as  there  is  any  danger  of  the  new  trees  hurting  the 


0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

iT 

0 

X 

0 

(C 

0 

9' 

0 

X 

0 

Pig.  3S 

old  ones,  they  should  be  transplanted  to  another  situation. 
The  extra  trees  are  marked  with  an  x  in  both  the  cuts.  The 
Pear  grafted  on  a  dwarf  Quince  is  very  suitable  for  growing 
in  this  way.     During  the  first  few  years  vegetables  of  all  kinds 


may  be  planted  between  the  trees,  more  especially  if  they 
require  copious  manuring  from  time  to  time.  Spergula, 
Lupins,  and  similar  forage  plants  may  be  sown  between  the 
trees  of  a  new  orchard,  and  dug  in  when  in  full  growth,  with 
great  benefit  to  the  land.  In  dry  and  poor  soils  this  method 
is  often  surprisingly  successful.  In  the  case  of  poor  or  worn- 
out  soils,  in  which  it  is  desired  to  plant  young  trees,  Potatoes, 
or  some  of  the  plants  mentioned  above,  should  be  planted  and 
dug  in  during  the  first  year.  Wherever  trees  are  found  to  be 
injurious  to  herbaceous  plants,  it  is  entirely  on  account  of 
their  being  planted  too  closely  together.  When  at  a  proper 
distance  apart,  the  shadows  of  the  trees  do  not  fall  con- 
tinuously, and  the  herbage  receives  alternately  the  benefit- 
of  the  sunlight,  the  shade,  and  the  air.  It  is  really 
only  when  fruit  trees  form  a  thick  shade  overhead,  so 
that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  light  and  air,  that  they  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees  in  fields  and  meadows  undoubtedly  diminishes 
their  yield ;  the  space  between  the  trees  should,  therefore,  be 
greater  under  these  circumstances  than  when  grown  in 
orchards.  In  such  situations,  Apple  and  Pear  trees  should 
not  be  planted  closer  together  than  •i.5  ft.  or  50  ft.,  the  distance 
for  other  fruit  trees  being  in  proportion,  accordiug  to  the  table 
on  this  page.  Grown  in  arable  land,  in  favourable  years  the 
yield  will  be  large,  and  the  fruit  finer  in  flavour,  than  those 
grown  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  soil  being  well  manured  and 
ploughed  periodically.  In  meadows,  the  fruit  will  not  come  to 
such  perfection,  for  obvious  reasons.  Plantations  made  on  the 
borders  of  arable  land,  are  deserving  of  attention,  and  might 
well  replace  the  useless  trees  now  so  much  in  use  for  making 
hedges.  Lines  running  east  and  west  give  the  best  results,  as 
the  trees  receive  an  equal  amount  of  sunshine  on  both  sides, 
besides  which  they  mutually  shelter  each  other  from  the 
northern  blast.  It  may  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  trees 
cast  no  shadow  on  the  south  side.  In  planting  avenues,  the 
tenderest  varieties  should  always  be  planted  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  line.  Winter  Pears,  for  instance,  and  trees  whose  fruit 
is  prone  to  drop,  should  be  sheltered  as  much  as  possible. 

Manure. — The  best  manure  for  fruit  trees  in  general,  is 
stable  manure  mixed  with  vegetable  ref  use,weeds,meadow  earth, 
rotten  turf,  river  and  ditch  mud,  &c.  These  materials  should 
be  piled  in  heaps  some  time  before  they  are  required,  and  con- 
stantly stirred  and  watered  with  liquid  manure  of  some  sort. 
Pure  animal  manures  should  not  be  used  at  first,as  they  are  liable 
to  cause  the  tree  to  grow  too  fast  at  the  expense  of  its  roots. 
An  exception  may,  however,  be  made  in  favour  of  bones,  horns, 
feathers,  hair,  wool  waste,  &c.,  which  are  slow  and  gentle  in 
their  action.  This  kind  of  manure  cannot  be  used  too  largely ; 
for  instance,  some  trees  planted  in  poor  land  gave  wonderful 
results  by  being  manured  with  woollen  rags,  at  the  rate  of 
.5  or  6  lbs.  per  tree.  Lime  is,  perhaps,  too  little  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  stone-fruit  trees,  apparently  from  its  nature 
not  being  so  fully  appreciated  as  it  ought.  Lime  works  a  most 
beneficial  change  in  heavy,  cold,  and  damp  soils  ;  it  renders 
them  lighter  and  warmer.  Being  strongly  alkaline  in  its 
nature,  it  acts  as  a  caustic  on  other  manures,  causing  them  to 
be  absorbed  more  easily.  It  also  attracts,  mechanically,  the 
gases  in  the  air  and  otherwise  greatly  influences  the  health  of 
the  tree  and  the  yield  of  fruit.  Lime  has  the  same  effect  on 
clayey  soils,  especially  when  well  worked  in.  Lime  is  also  of 
great  value  in  destroying  the  growth  of  Moss  round  the  roots 
of  orchard  trees.  It  is  impossible  to  grow  fine  qualities  of 
fruit  in  soils  which  are  deficient  in  lime.  All  districts  famous 
for  their  fruit,  are  more  or  less  calcareous  in  their  geological 
structures.  No  fruit  tree  should  ever  be  planted  without 
mixing  a  couple  of  good  shovels  of  lime  with  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  to  grow.  Old  plaster  and  mortar,  so  much  recammended 
as  manure  for  fruit  trees,  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  lime  which 
they  contain.  Wood  and  coal  ashes  are  also  valuable  in  their 
way  as  auxiliaries.  Old-fashioned  growers  have  an  evil  habit 
of  filling  the  hole  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  planted,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  manure,  as  if  they  indended  to  supply  the 
tree  with  manure  for  the  whole  of  its  natural  life ;  but  manure 
buried  in  this  way  at  a  great  depth,  and  out  of  the  way  of  air 
and  moisture,  does  more  harm  to  the  tree  than  good. 

Choice  of  Teees. — Trees  for  permanent  planting  should 
have  crowns  of  two  or  three  years  growth.     The  bark  should 
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be  smooth,  the  stems  strong  and  straight,  thicker  at  the 
bottom  than  the  top.  Trees  which  have  a  circumference  o£ 
say  4^  in.  or  5  in.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  are  from  7 
ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  give  good  results.  It  is,  however,  diflBcult  to 
procure  young  trees  of  this  size,  most  of  them  in  the  market 
being  much  smaller.  The  planting  of  old  trees  present  too  many 
difficulties  for  description  here.  The  amount  of  wood  shown 
by  the  tree  should  be  quite  a  secondary  consideration,  the  real 
points  to  be  regarded  are  the  height  and  form  of  the  stems, 
the  suitableness  of  the  variety,  and  its  general  healthiness. 
At  one  time  as  long  as  a  tree  looked  strong,  and  had  a  good 
bushy  crown  its  other  merits  were  unregarded. 

Transplanting. — ^This  operation  is  generally  carried  on  with 
great  carelessness,  the  roots  being  wounded  and  bruised,  or 
even  chopped  off  as  if  they  were  a  mere  secondary  considera- 
tion. To  transplant  a  tree  properly,  a  circular  trench  should 
be  dug  deep  enough  to  reach  the  lowest  roots,  so  that  the  tree 
may  be  lifted  without  any  large  amount  of  force  being  neces- 
sary to  free  them  from  the  surroundinglearth.  As  much  of  the 
earth  adhering  to  the  roots  as  possible  should  be  procured,  and 
the  place  to  which  the  tree  is  transplanted  should  be  as  near 
as  possible,  so  that  the  tree  may  suffer  as  little  as  may  be.  If 
necessary,  a  tree  may  be  transplanted  before  it  has  lost  all  its 
leaves,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  pull  them  off  immediately 
before  or  after  transplanting.  The  best  way  is  to  pull  them 
off  at  intervals  before  the  tree  is  removed ;  it  is,  however,  best 
to  wait  until  the  tree  has  shed  its  leaves  of  its  own  accord. 
When  young  trees  have  suffered  duringtheir  journey  from  the 
nursery  they  should  not  be  planted  immediately.  The  roots 
should  first  be  dipped  into  a  thin  lute  formed  of  clay  and  cow 
manure,  and  put  aside  in  a  pretty  dry  airy  place.  In  the  case  of 
trees  which  have  been  planted  in  the  same  place  for  several 
years,  a  hole  should  be  dug  round  the  tree  the  year  before  the 
plantation  is  to  take  place,  cutting  the  ends  off  the  roots,  and 
caving  under  the  tree  itself.  The  circular  trench  thus  formed 
should  be  lightly  filled  up  with  earth.  In  consequence  of  the 
ends  of  the  roots  being  cut  off,  the  tree  will  throw  out  a 
number  of  small  radicles.  The  next  year  the  rest  of  the  earth 
is  removed,  and  the  tree  may  be  transplanted  under  the  best 
conditions.  All  strong  healthy  trees,  especially  Apple  trees, 
will  bear  transplanting  up  to  the  time  they  are  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  old.  If  intended  for  transplanting,  the  larger 
branches  should  be  allowed  to  remain  intact,  the  smaller  ones 
only  being  thinned  out  from  the  centre  of  the  crown. 

Time  tor  Planting. — -Trees  which  bud  early  should  be 
planted  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  November  in 
light  and  dry  soils.  As  for  trees  which  bud  late,  especially 
Mulberries  and  Walnuts  which  have  fleshy  roots,  as  well  as  for 
trees  which  are  intended  to  be  planted  in  strong,  damp  soil, 
spring  plantations  may  be  equally  recommended.  In  spite  of 
the  advantage  of  late  autumn  planting  it  is  always  better  to 
stretch  a  point,  and  plant  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  rather 
than  defer  it  for  a  whole  season. 

Before  planting,  the  whole  of  the  exposed  portions  of  the 
roots  should  be  examined,  the  rotten  parts  pruned  away,  as  well 
as  those  which  show  a  tendency  to  descend.  The  creeping  roots, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  preserved  intact.  Clean  cuts  soon 
heal,  and  form  large  quantities  of  fibrous  rootlets.  In  the  case 
of  old  trees,  or  of  trees  which  show  but  little  tendency  to 
ramification,  it  is  often  advantageous  to  make  annular  and 
longitudinal  incisions  in  the  roots,  in  order  to  provoke  the  for- 
mation of  new  ramifications.  The  ground  being  well  prepared, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  a  round  hole,  the  bottom  of  which 
should  be  raised  in  a  conical  form,  so  that  the  roots  may 
be  easily  put  in  their  proper  positions.  A  puddle  of  clay  and  cow 
manure  should  be  used  in  the  case  of  all  trees,  whether  young 
or  old,  as  it  greatly  encourages  the  growth  of  new  roots.  The 
tree  being  placed  in  its  proper  position,  the  roots  are  spread 
out  and  covered  with  rich  soil,  which  will  facilitate  the  growth 
of  the  new  roots  and  rootlets,  the  hole  being  filled  up  with 
earth,  beneath  which  a  layer  of  manure  has  been  placed  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  This 
part  of  the  work  should  be  performed  by  at  least  two  work- 
men in  order  to  ensure  complete  success.  Manure  for  fruit 
trees  should  never  be  turned  under  the  roots,  but  over  them, 
and  as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  The  trees  should  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  several  times  while  the  earth  is  being 


filled  in,  otherwise  cavities  will  be  left  between  the  roots. 
Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to  pull  out  the  roots  to  their 
fullest  extent.  They  should  be  laid  as  flat  as  possible,  and  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  soil  should  also  be  frequently 
trodden  down  with  the  feet  during  the  filling  in.  The  amount 
of  sinking  which  takes  place  after  heavy  rains  should  be 
allowed  for,  otherwise  the  roots  will  ultimately  become  buried 
too  deeply.  The  point  of  junction  between  the  roots  and  the 
trunk  should  always  remain  above  the  surface ;  deep  planting 
is  most  injurious  for  all  descriptions  of  tree,  no  matter  how 
good  the  soil  may  be  in  which  they  are  planted.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter  in  the  case  of  heavy  ground  in  low  situations, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  plant  on  hillocks.  Mr.  Yan  Houtte 
adopted  a  system  of  planting  which  appears  to  have  its 
advantage.  It  consists  in  leaving  a  drum-shaped  hillock  in 
the  middle  of  the  puddle  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  planted.  The 
hillock  is  lowered  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  top  being 
flat.  If  the  earth  is  light  it  should  be  well  beaten  before 
digging  so  that  the  hillocks  may  be  as  hard  as  possible.  The 
tree  is  then  placed  sitting  as  it  were  on  the  top  of  the  hillock, 
the  rest  of  the  operation  being  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  roots  being  placed  in  this  position  do  not  descend,  but 
spread  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Planted  in  this 
position  they  act  as  supports  to  the  tree  from  the  very  first 
day  of  planting. 

Planting  above  the  Level. — One  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements lately  introduced  into  the  art  of  tree  planting, 
whether  for  use  or  ornament,  is  that  of  planting  on  hillocks 
or  mounds,  raised  more  or  less  above  the  level  of  the  soil, 
according  to  circumstances.  When  we  attentively  consider 
what  goes  on  in  Nature,  we  shall  find  that  trees,  placed  on 
slight  elevations,  are  always  more  vigorous  than  those  sunk  in 
hollows,  even  when  the  former  have  part  of  their  roots  ex- 
posed. When,  for  any  reason,  the  lower  portion  of  a  tree 
above  the  root  is  covered  up  with  earth,  the  tree  always  suffers  : 
except,  indeed,  it  belongs  to  one  of  those  varieties  which  have 
the  power  of  emitting  roots  from  the  trunk  when  it  is  covered 
with  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  ground  is  lowered 
and  the  earth  round  the  tree  is  shaped  into  the  form  of  a 
hillock,  the  tree  does  not  suffer,  or  if  it  does,  only  during  the 
first  year.  Loudon  in  his  "  Villa  Gardener,"  tells  us  that  deep 
planting  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  numberless  fine  trees  in 
old  gardens.  Baron  H.  E.  Von  Manteuffel,  a  large  forest  pro- 
prietor, has  shown  the  advantage  of  the  system  of  planting 
on  mounds,  especially  in  filling  up  empty  spaces  in  forests. 
In  hillock  planting,  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  that  the  tree 
will  grow  crooked  during  the  first  few  years  ;  but  this  may  be 
easily  avoided  by  proper  staking  and  training.  No  matter 
what  system  of  planting  be  adopted,  trees  must  be  properly 
staked  and  trained,  so  that  the  only  objection  which  has  been 
raised  to  hillock  planting  vanishes  immediately  we  come  to 
consider  the  subject.  The  ground  must,  of  course,  be  levelled 
before  commencing  to  plant  by  this  method  ;  after  which,  the 
trees  are  placed  in  the  position  they  are  to  occupy,  the  roots 
being  covered  with  rich  earth,  turf  sods,  a  layer  of  manure, 
and  a  final  covering  with  ordinary  soil.  Frequent  treading 
down  must  on  no  account  be  omitted. 

ApTEK,  Operations. — Immediately  after  the  plantation  is 
finished,  the  surface  of  the  earth  round  the  tree  should  be 
covered  with  rough  straw  or  stable  manure,  which  must  be 
kept  up  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  following,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  roots  from  frost,  as  well  as  to  ensure  their  re-strik- 
ing as  soon  as  possible.  This  protection  may  be  renewed 
year  after  year  with  great  advantage,  even  in  very  dry  situa- 
tions. Straw  may  be  replaced  by  Grass  cuttings,  water  weeds, 
decomposed  tan.  Hop  waste,  or  Plax  and  Hemp  refuse.  In  the 
farmyard,  where  fowls  are  apt  to  lay  the  roots  of  trees  bare  by 
constant  pecking,  they  should  be  protected  either  by  brick  or 
tile  paving  or  by  covering  the  lower  portion  of  the  trees  with 
faggots,  branches.  Rushes,  &c. 

The  Formation  of  the  Crown  of  the  Tree. 

Although  a  well  formed  crown  need  not  be  perfectly  sym- 
metrical,  and  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  allowed  to  grow  in  a 
natural  way,  certain  rules  ought  to  be  observed  in  helping  the 
tree  to  form  a  mass  of  branches  suitable  later  on  for  bearing 
productive  shoots. 
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FiEST  Pruning. — By  properly  pruning  the  principal  shoot, 
two,  or  better  still,  'three,  buds  should  be  left  at  equidistant 
spaces  round  the  stem,  as  shown  in  fig.  39.  They  should  not 
be  too  near  the  graft,  otherwise  they  will  produce  a  large 
nodosity,  which  is  equally  objectionable  to  the  sight,  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  tree.  For  this  reason,  we  should  have  but  a 
single  shoot  to  each  graft.  Commence  the  graft  upon  this  at  a 
distance  of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  above  the  place  where  the  graft 
is  inserted.  The  pruning  of  the  graft  for  the  formation  of  the 
first  main  branch  of  the  tree,  should  be  performed  in  a  parti- 


Fig.  39. 

cular  manner,  as  shown  at  a  fig.  30.  In  cutting  the  principal 
shoot,  in  order  to  obtain  the  first  main  branches,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  three  shoots  {h,  c,  and  d).  Three  well-placed 
buds  are  chosen,  and  the  top  of  the  shoot  is  cut  down  to  within 
4  in.  or  5  in.  of  the  uppermost  bud,  the  buds  between  being 
rubbed  off.  By  this  means,  a  small  shoot  is  left  above  the 
last  bud,  which  is  cut  off  the  following  year,  during  the  win- 
ter pruning.  This  little  shoot  forces  the  upper  shoot  to  grow 
vertically  instead  of  horizontally,  and  it  also  prevents  the 
latter  from  becoming  stronger  than  the  other  branches.  The 
three  first  branches  of  the  crown  ought  always  to  be  of  equal 
vigour,  and  placed  in  a  triangle.  By  paying  a  little  attention, 
it  will  soon  be  perceived  that  when  trees  are  pruned  im- 
mediately above  the  bud,  which  ought  to  develop  into  the  first 
shoot  (see  fig.  39),  generally  grow  in  a  flattened  form,  in  which 
case  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  induce  the  shoots  to  grow. 
The  formation  of  the  first  branches  by  this  method  of  cutting, 
is  of  great  practical  value,  whether  we  want  to  grow  only  a  few 
young  trees,  or  to  produce  a  large  number  for  the  nursery. 
(To  he  continued). 


Best-bearing  Apples  and  Pears. — Lord  Suffield,  on  the 
Crab  stock,  bore  this  year  a  full  crop  of  fine  fruit,  as  did  also  Manks 
Codlin  on  the  same  stock,  and  likewise  Cellini ;  on  Hawthornden 
there  was  a  fair  crop,  but  spotted  ;  Wyken  Pippin  bore  a  full  crop,  as 
did  also  Warner's  King  and  Russian  Apple,  the  last  a  very  pretty 
early  Apple,  but  not  first-rate  ;  on  Northern  Greening  there  was  a 
full  crop.  The  above  are  all  dwarf  bushes.  Calville  Blanche,  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  on  a  south  wall,  ripened  a  full  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Of 
Pears,  the  best  were  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  on  the  Quince  stock,  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  Benrre  Hardy,  on  the  same  stock ;  Seckel, 
on  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect,  bore  a  good  crop  ;  as  did  also  Winter 
Nelis,  on  a  wall  having  the  same  aspect.  Pears,  with  these  excep. 
tions,  have  been  a  failure,  there  being  only  odd  ones  here  and  there 
on  the  trees.  On  pyramid  Pears  that  were  well  protected,  there  was 
a  good  show  of  bloom,  and  fruit  set,  but  it  all  fell  off.  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Benrre  de  I'Assnmption,  Beurre 
d'Areniberg,  Knight's  Monarch,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Pitmaston  Pear,  Durondeau,  Leopold  IV.,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau,  although  well  protected 
with  hoops  and  Spruce  boughs,  all  failed. — David  Lujisden,  Bloxham 
Hall,  Lincoln. 

New  Vine  Disease.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Woolhope 
Club  (Oot.  1),  M.  Maxime  Conra,  of  Paris,  described  a  new  Disease 
of  the  Vine,  which  had  been  brought  under  his  notice  in  plants  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne.  It  is  there  called  Anthraonose, 
because  it  appears  like  dark  burnt  spots  on  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  Vine,  and  even  on  the  Grapes  themselves.  In  the  first  or 
couidious  stage  the  spots  are  white,  and  in  the  second  stage  they 


present  the  blackened  and  charcoal. like  appearance  that  has  given 
the  popular  name  to  the  disease.  It  belongs  to  a  f  nngus  named  by 
Berkeley  and  Curtis  Phoma  nvicola.  Its  third  condition  is  yet  to  be 
observed.  The  disease  has  been  introduced  into  France  with  young 
plants  from  America,  and  has  now  been  observed  in  several  places. 
The  Vines  are  also  attacked  by  another  fungus  named  Cladosporium 
viticoluL"!  of  Csesati,  which  is  recognised  by  its  dark  brown  velvety 
spots,  which  have  been  known  for  some  years  ;  and  now  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Farlow,  at  Boston,  that  the  French  Vines  in 
America  are  attacked  by  an  ally  of  the  Potato  fungus  in  Peronospora 
viticolum,  which  attacks  the  young  shoots  and  branches  in  the  most 
destructive  manner.  M.  Cornu  dwelt  on  the  importance  Cf  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  study  of  these  diseases,  and  called  for  the 
assistance  of  English  mycologists  in  their  observations.  The  remarks 
were  illustrated  by  most  carefully  executed  drawings  of  the  fungi 
named  above,  and  their  effects  on  the  leaves,  stems,  and  fruit  of  the 
Vine.—"  Florist." 

Erect  Training. — Mr.  R.  Gilbert  having  expressed  some  doubts 
as  to  the  distance  being  sufficient  between  the  branches  of  the  Pea". 
trees  figured  on  p.  393,  we  may  point  out  that  the  photographer, 
wishing  to  show  the  wall  in  its  length  and  height,  placed  his  apparatus 


too  mnoh  at  the  side  to  allow  of  the  spaces  between  the  branches 
being  fairly  represented  in  the  engraving.  The  accompanying  cut 
from  a  much  lower,  but  also  remarkably  well. furnished  wall,  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  spacing  of  the  branches.  It  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  April  last. 

Casimiroa  edulis  Fruiting  in  Ireland. — This  so-called 
Mexican  Apple  has  recently  been  fruited  in  the  gardens  at  Kylemore 
Castle,  Galway,  the  seat  of  Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  gar. 
doner,  Mr.  Garnier,  states  that  the  plant,  which  was  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Bull  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  is  now  a  tree  about  10  ft.  high, 
with  a  clear  straight  stem  and  a  beantifully.formed  head,  about  5  ft. 
through.  It  seems  to  require  some  years  before  it  produces  fruit. 
Two  years  ago  it  showed  some  small  fruits  which  did  not  come  to 
maturity,  but  others  produced  this  year  grew  to  the  size  of  a  good 
specimen  of  a  St.  Michael  Orange.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  very  pro- 
lific. Mr.  Gamier  considers  it  the  best  of  all  the  tropical  fruits  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  It  begins  to  grow  at  the  end  of  September, 
i  ust  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  swells  very  rapidly,  soon  completing 
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its  full  growth.  The  frnib  is  borne  on  the  two-year-old  wood,  not  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  it  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour  when  ripe, 
and  has  a  delicious  melting  flavour,  like  that  of  a  Peach.  At  Kyle, 
more  it  is  grown  in  rich,  parfeotly-drained  friable  loam,  mixed  with 
a  little  peat,  and  in  a  large,  lofty  span-roofed  tropical  house,  which 
is  never  heated  much  beyond  an  intermediate  temperature.  Though 
it  has  received  the  name  of  Apple,  the  Casimiroa  is  more  strictly  an 
Orange.  The  foliage  and  the  enter  part  of  the  flower  are  studded 
with  transparent  oil-cysts,  as  in  the  Orange,  but  the  leaves  are  digi- 
tate, and  the  flowers  are  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  true  Oranges. 
The  tree  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  found  in  a  wild  and  culti- 
vated state ;  it  has  also  been  widely  distributed  through  various 
parts  of  America.  Seemann,  in  the  "  Botany  of  the  Herald,"  says  it 
has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  accommodate  itself  to  different  climates ; 
it  grows  from  the  lowest  coast  region  to  an  elevation  of  7000  ft., 
producing  everywhere  an  abundant  harvest.  The  fruit  is  said  to 
produce  a  somniferous  effect,  and  the  seeds  are  reputed  to  be 
dangerous,  so  that  caution  is  needed  in  the  use  of  it.  It  seems  likely 
that  in  many  parts  of  India,  the  Cape,  and  the  Australian  colonies  it 
would  prove  a  valuable  introduction. 

Cure  for  the  Americaa  Bligh.t. — I  find  that  this  trouble- 
some Apple-tree  pest  can  be  readily  exterminated  by  the  use  of 
common  train  oil.  Some  of  the  best  kinds  of  dessert  Apples  are 
here  trained  to  a  low  wall,  with  an  east  aspect,  and  had,  for  several 
seasons,  been  much  infested  with  American  blight,  while  several 
remedies  had  been  resorted  to,  without,  however,  effecting  a 
cure,  or  at  all  mitigating  the  evil.  Birly  in  March  last  the  trees 
were  unuailed  from  the  wall  and  pruned  as  usual,  but  before  they 
were  again  secured  to  the  wall,  they  were  thoroughly  painted  over 
with  train  or  fish  oil.  This  was  applied  with  an  ordinary  paint 
brush.  The  trees  had  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  varnished, 
and  some  apprehension  was  felt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  bloom-bnds, 
which  were  considerably  developed  at  the  time  at  which  the  oil  was 
applied.  The  trees  were,  however,  again  secured  to  the  wall,  and 
the  result  has  proved  all  that  could  be  desired.  Not  a  bud  appears 
to  have  been  injured  ;  the  trees  have  a  clean  and  healthy  appaaranca  ; 
not  a  vestige  of  the  blight  is  to  be  perceived  ;  and  the  fruit  which 
they  have  borne  this  season  has  been  finer  than  usual. — "  Florist." 

Keeping  Apples.— The  superb  samples  of  Apples  that  Mr. 
Ford,  of  Leonardslee,  so  often  exhibits  in  the  month  of  March,  at 
South  Kensington,  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.  They 
are  not  only  fine  examples  of  fruit,  but  are  also  shown  in  the  finest 
state  of  preservation.  No  doubt  soil  and  perfect  ripening  have 
much  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  tissues  of  the  fruit  are  well 
developed  and  fully  matured,  and  thus  there  is  a  firmness  and  plump, 
ness  that  is  not  always  found  in  large  fruit.  Mr.  Ford  asserts  that 
all  his  fruits  are  stored  on  shelves,  in  a  large,  airy,  yet  cool,  Apple, 
house,  and  that  they  are  never  sorted  over,  or  in  any  way  handled 
until  wanted  for  use ;  even  any  that  may  go  rotten  are  not  picked 
out  specially.  Whatever  this  let.alone  practice  may  have  to  do  with 
keeping  fruit,  no  doubt  his  chief  reliance  is  plenty  of  air  and  a  regular 
cool  temperature.  Apples,  like  Potatoes,  are  much  weakened  by 
sweating,  and  although  it  is,  to  some  extent  unavoidable  during  dull, 
muggy  weather,  or  on  the  break. up  of  frost,  yet  it  is  alleviated  if 
plenty  of  air  can  be  given,  and  the  moisture  soon  dried  up.  Potatoes 
are  almost  as  difficult  to  keep  as  late  sorts  of  Apples,  but  even  the 
earliest  sorts  will  keep  sound  and  plump  a  long  time  after  the  usual 
period  for  planting,  if  exposed  on  a  dry  shelf  to  plenty  of  air  and 
a  cool  temperature.  I  have  seen  and  eaten  excellent  samples  that 
had  been  kept  for  more  than  a  year,  but,  of  course,  these  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  external  air,  but  were  wrapped  in  paper  and 
laid  on  shelves,  or  kept  in  dry  sawdust.  The  great  point  is  to  secure 
an  equable  temperature,  as  it  is  the  fluctuations  incidental  to  our 
seasons  that  so  severely  test  the  keeping  qualities  of  both  Potatoes 
and  fruit. — A.  D. 

Sztra  Growth  in  Apple  and  Other  Trees.— Those  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  excessive  rainfall  last  year  will,  I  think, 
admit  that  the  extra  vigour  of  their  hardy  fruit  trees  has  fully  com- 
pensated them.  In  this  locality  the  rainfall  has  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  growth  of  all  trees.  In  the  gardens  here,  some  very  old  Apple 
trees,  whose  growth  has  been  of  a  stinted  character  for  years,  appear 
now  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life ;  some  of  their  shoots  are  quite 
3  ft.  long,  their  usual  growth  being  from  i  ft.  to  1  ft. ;  the  bright 
sunny  weather  which  we  have  lately  had,  too,  has  ripened  the  wood 
wonderfully,  which  augurs  well  for  next  year's  crop.  Some  trees  of 
Bibston  Pippin  and  Blenheim  Orange,  whose  fruits  usually  come 
specked,  and  never  keep,  have  this  season  borne  a  fair  crop,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  clean,  and  large  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  Blenheim  Oranges 
measure  li  in.  round.  The  roots  of  these  trees  must  be  down  in  the 
subsoil,  as  they  are  growing  in  the  kitchen  garden,  which,  though 
trenched  2  ft.  deep  last  year,  not  a  trace  of  roots  could  be  found. 


Whether  or  not  they  have  been  cut  off  by  former  trenohings,  I  cannot 
say.  The  great  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  last  year  must  have  washed 
the  substance  of  the  manure  diwn  to  the  roots  in  such  abundance  as 
to  cause  the  extra  growth  in  question.  Apricots  on  walls  appear  to  have 
been  equally  benefited,  j  udging  by  the  gross  appearanceof  their  growth, 
which  is  ripened  and  well  set  with  buds.  Fruit  trees,  however,  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  have  been  benefited  by  the  excess  of  rainfall 
last  year,  for  forest  trees  have  also  made  extraorJinary  growth, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  will  find  by  the  inoraasad  quantity  of 
leaves  which  they  will  have  to  clear  away— a  source  ot  annoyance  to 
some,  but  of  benefit  to  many  who,  like  ourselves,  have  to  make 
manure  of  every  scrap  of  vegetable  refuse  which  they  can  find. 
W.  W.,  Eaglehurst. 


IMPEOVING  WEAKLY  FRUIT  TREES. 
Loud  BAC0^f,  in  one  of  his  admirable  essays,  wrote— "If  you  will 
have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath  used  to  do,  it  is  not  any- 
thing you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  bat  it  is  the  stirring  oE  the  earth 
and  putting  new  mould  about  its  roots  that  must  work  it."  Well- 
managed  trees  are  always  a  redeeming  feature,  even  when  other 
matters  in  the  garden  furnish  evidence  of  niggardliness  or  neglect. 
No  doubt  cold  springs  and  other  unfavourable  climatal  conditions 
exert  at  times  a  prejudicial  influence,  but  well.managei  trees,  that 
have  a  sufficiency  of  healthy  roots,  are  never  permanently  crippled, 
however  much  they  may  be  temporarily  checked  by  unfavourable 
weather.  Keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition,  and  the 
branches,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  soon  recover  their  natural  vigour. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  trees  in  health  than  by,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  putting  new  mould  about  their  roots  ;  and  November  is 
the  best  month  in  which  to  do  such  work.  It  often  happens  lE  a 
watchful  eye  be  kept  on  the  trees,  and  the  first  symptoms  oE  failing 
health  noted,  that  some  new  turfy  mould  placed  about  their  roots 
brings  them  into  a  healthy  fruit.bearing  condition,  instead  of  going 
from  bad  to  worse  until,  ultimately,  they  have  to  be  removed  to  the 
rubbish.heap.  It  is  only  another  example  oE  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  "  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  and  not  only  so,  but  it  saves  a 
good  deal  of  heart-burning  besides,  as  it  lowers  a  man  not  only  in 
his  own  estimation  but  also  in  the  estimation  of  others,  to  have  his 
trees  in  bad  health  from  causes  that  ought  to  be  under  control 
There  are  some  places  where  new  turfy  mould  is  difficult  to  obtain 
but  something  might  be  done— some  effort  made— at  least  to  shift 
the  responsibility  of  failure— it  failure  there  must  be.  A  very  large 
number  of  fruit  trees  die  annually,  or  are  removed  incurable,  that 
might  have  been  restored  to  health  if  new  turty  mould  had  been 
placed  round  their  roots  in  time.  But  the  work  should  be  done 
carefully  and,  it  possible,  without  unnecessary  exposure.  In  carry, 
ing  out  the  details  of  such  work,  one  must  be  guided  in  some  measure 
by  the  condition  of  the  trees,  the  position  which  they  occupy,  and 
the  quantity  of  new  mould  at  command,  but  the  more  of  the 
exhausted  soil  we  can  remove,  supplying  its  place  with  fresh,  the 
better  will  it  be  tor  the  trees,  and  the  longer  will  they  live  and  bear 
good  fruit.  I  need  hardly  say  that  all  bruised,  broken,  or  unhealthy 
roots  should  be  pruned  away.  ^-  H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

storing  Apples  and  Pears— I  agree  with  "H. "  that  Apples  should  be 
stored  in  sand  to  keep  them  from  shrlvellinp;,  provided  the  sand  be  perfectly 
dry.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  Apples  all  the  year 
round.  I  have  even  known  the  French  Crab  to  keep  in  Eand  for  two  ycars^ 
and  then  appear  quite  plump  anS  fresh.  Pears  may  be  kept  in  the  same  way 
Catilao,  in  particular,  I  have  seen  kept  for  twelve  months  in  sand  when  the 
fruit  was  sound  when  stored,  as  one  bad  fruit  will  cause  the  sand  to  get  damp 
and  will  destroy  a  gieat  many.— W.  W.,  Eaglehurst. 

Autumu  Strawberries.— I  have  'no  Herirart  de  Thnry  (or  Garibaldi) 
Strawberries  in  my  garden,  but  I  have  this  day  (Nov.  5)  a  small  dish  of  ripe 
Strawberries  on  one  plaat.  I  send  you  a  sample,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  the 
name,  as  the  bed  is  male  up  of  various  sorts.  Is  it  SDuvenir  do  Kieff  ?  Asa 
proof  ot  "the  mildness  of  the  season  "  you  need  not  quote  Devonshire  or 
Cornwall,  but  refer  to  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  five  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
east  coast. — C.  "W.    [Too  much  crushed  in  transit  to  be  recognisable.] 

The  Best  Bearing  Apples.— Althoup;h  this  part  of  Hampshire  is  not  a 
noted  one  for  Apple  culture,  yet  a  great  many  sorts  are  grown  hereabouts 
which  are  good  croppers.  Amongst  dessert  kinds  I  find  the  following  to  be 
about  ihe  best,  viz..  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Gooseberry  Pippin,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  aid  Red  Russet. 
The  best  kitchen  sorts  are,  Manks  Codlin,  Winter  Codlin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Eoklinville,  Hawthornden,  Northern  Greening,  Profit,  and  one  or  two  local  sorts 
for  which  I  cannot  find  names. — W.  W.,  Eaglehurst^  Fawiei/. 
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DISBASE-PKOOP    POTATOES. 
I  ADMIT  thatcbis  term  is  not  a  well  chosen  one,  but  granting 
its  iQappropriateness  generally,  something  might  be  said  for 
it  in  the  strictly-limited  and  local  sense  in  which  I  applied  it. 
If  I,  or  any  other  cultivator,  in  the  course  of    experiments 
extending  over  a  considerable  number  of  years,  find  certain 
varieties  to  invariably  give   satisfactory  results,  one  may  be 
excused  for  looking  upon  them  as  disease-proof,  although,  as  I 
have  said,  the  term  is  not  a  good  one,  and  I  thank  "  A."d."  for 
calling  attention  to  it.     I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that 
the  position  which  he  has  taken  up  as  regards  small  Potatoes 
will  ultimately  become  untenable,  for  no  matter  from  what 
point  of  view  we  examine  this  question,  whether  we  look  at  it 
iu  a  broad  national  sense,  as  forming  not  only  a  great  industry, 
but  also  an   important    food    supply,   or    whether  we   take 
a  narrow  view,  restricting  the  case  to  ourselves  individually,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  must  be  the  same,  viz.,that  acrop  of  small 
Potatoes  IS   iu  every   sense   a    failure.     Of  course   size    like 
everything   else,   is   comparative ;   but   if  "  A.  D."  occupied  a 
position  as  gardener  in  a  private  establishment,  or  even  if  he 
sent  his  produce  to  market,  if  he   had   nothing  larger  than 
hens'  eggs  to  show,  the  result  would  neither  be  pleasant  nor 
profitable.     The  truth  is,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  compe- 
tition with  foreigners,  wo  must  in  some  way  grow  a  fair  crop 
of  gopd-sized  tubers— a  crop,  iu  face,  that  will  pay.    I  suppose 
all  will  agree  that  cold,  heavy  land   is  not  so   suitable   for 
Potatoes  as  laud  of  a  lighter  character ;  but  it  is  possible  in 
garden  culture  so  far  to  modify  our  practice  as  to  obtain  a 
good  crop  on  such  land,  even  in  bad  seasons.     Perhaps  there 
is  no  better  plan,  at  least  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  better,  than  to 
throw  the  land  now  into  4-ft.  ridges,  rather  steep,  and  in  the 
spring  round  the   crest   of    the   ridge    a   little ;    draw  drills 
along     the     top,    6    in.     deep,     and    plant    the      Potatoes, 
covering    them     in    a    good     depth.      The    rows     will    be 
4  ft.  apart,  which  will  be  none  too  much  room  for  stron''- 
growmg   late   Potatoes.     In    June    a    row    of     late  Broccoli 
could  be  planted  in  each  furrow  ;  and,  when  the  Potatoes  were 
hi  ted,  a  row  of  Lettuce  or  Spinach  might  be  planted  on  the 
top  ot  each  ridge.     Of  course,  the  following  year  the  Potatoes 
would  be  planted  elsewhere,  and  this  plot  will  come  in  for 
Celery,  Turnips,  or  late  Peas.     Any  one  accustomed  to  watch 
the  seasons  can  generally  tell,  by  the  heavy  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere, and   other  indescribable  symptoms,  that  the  disease 
will  break  forth  in  a  few  days,  and  it  is  at  the  beginnincr  of 
this  period  that  the  crop  must  be  lifted  if  it  is  to  be  saved^  or 
the  less  radical  measure  of  cutting  off  or  pulling  up  the  tops 
may  be  adopted  to  gain  time  till  the  whole  cau  be  taken  up 
Ihe  term  "  manuring  "  ought  to  be  amplified  and  extended  • 
at  present,  with  a  good  many  people,  it  simply  means  dio-o-ino- 
m  so  much  farmyard  refuse  mixed  with  decayed  straw ;  but  a 
moment's  reflection  ought  to  convince  any  one  that  a  much 
wider  signification  should  be  given  it,   especially  in  dealint^ 
with  Potatoes  on  heavy  land.     In  the  latter  case  phosphates, 
burnt  earths,  the  bottoms  of  charcoal  heaps,  the  gritty  material 
that  IS  obtained  from  the  edges  of  roads,  soot,  lime— in  short 
anything  that  will  supply  what  the  crop  requires  in  the  way  of 
stimulants,  and  strengthen  and  harden  the  growth  at  the  same 
time.     Ihe  whole  art  and  mystery  of  manuring,  I  take  it,  is  to 
obtain  a  clear  perception  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  land    and 
the  reciuirements  of  the  crop,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  supply 
what  IS  lacking  m  the  former  that  the  latter  needs.    Manuring 
is  too  often  a  very  haphazard  proceeding.  E.  Hobday   " 


PREPARATION  OP  GROUND  POR  RADISHES. 
It  13  absolutely  necessary  that  some  considerable  pains  should  be 
taken  to  insure  a  free  and  moist  root.run  in  well-euriched  ground  if 
thB^  ."'/''tu  ^'  f  r°  '"  P^rfeotion.  It  is  often  customary  to  sow 
them  and  other  salading  indiscriminately  in  any  piece  of  ground 
which  may  happen  to  be  in  readiness  or  become  vacant.  This  "s 
vbaroron  ■^T^'-^'  t'^?  «°".  from  being  partly  exhausted  by  apre: 
verv  S^^f  T^?v.'  '''°'"°'   Bomewhat  lumpy   and  sour,  is  in  a 

betterif  Lfh»   1     '  *^tJ"'P''°°  "^  '^^ ''°^-     "  ^°"l'i  b^  much 
better  if,  at  the  cloae  of  the  year,  a  spot  of  ground  were  selected  and 


''etai'ned  for  this  purpose  alone  during  the  ensuing  summer.     It  could 
then  receive  careful  preparation,  and  would  always  be  in  readiness. 
This  latter  point  is  not  the  least  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the 
grower  from  an  early  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  a  break  in  the  supply 
will  sometimes  occur  through  not  b?ing  able  to  sow  in  time.     Whilst 
the  ground  is  being  prepared  the  seed  should  be  sown.     The  most 
suitable  soil  for  the  Radish  is  that  which  can  at  any  time  be  easily 
and  freely  worked  with  the  fork ;  a  light  and  somewhat  sandy  soil, 
that  has  been  well  enriched  with  rotten  manure,  will  best  promote 
that  free  root. action  which   it  is  so  necessary  to  secure,  and  without 
which  tender  and  well-flavoured  Radishes  cannot  be  grown.     If  the 
soil  should  therefore  be  as  above  described,  it  will  be  easily  sweetened 
and  pulverised  by  well  stirring  it  with  a  fork ;  it  will  then  only  bo 
necessary  to  afford  a  lib9ra,l  supply  of  nutriment  during  the  growing 
season.     This  is  best  accomplished  by  working  in  a  good  portion  of 
thoroughly. decomposed  manure  ;  that  which  has  been  used  for  hot- 
beds, and  which  has  been  turned  over  several  times,   is  admirably 
suited  for  the  purpose.     Lacking  this,  short  stable   manure  may  be 
employed,  removing  the  straw  thoroughly,  breaking  all  lumps,  and 
working  it  in  to  at  least  the  depth  of  1  ft.     Should  the  soil  be  of  a 
stiff,  tenacious  character,  add  a  good  portion  of  leaf-mould,  wood  ashes, 
or  any  light  material  which  may  be  obtainable  ;   about  this  time  of 
year  it  should  be  ridged  up,  and  should  remain  in  that  condition 
during  the  winter.     In  Febrnary,  manure  should  be  added,   and   it 
should   then  be  half  trenched,  burying  the  top  6  in.,  and  bringing 
about  the  same  quantity  up  in  its  place.     This  should  be  laid   up  as 
roughly  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  become  thoroughly  sweetened 
by  the  time  when  it  is  required  for  use.     Manure  may  again  be 
added  at  discretion.     A  good  depth  of  free,  well-prepared  soil  will 
thus  be  secured,  and  the  extra  pains  bestowed  on  its  preparation  will 
not  be  regretted,  especially  if  a  hot  summer  ensue.     In  shallow    or 
unsuitable  soils,  a  few  days'  hot  sun  burns  up  the  fibres,  and  watering 
is  almost  useless.     This  is   mainly   the  cause  why  hard,  dry,  sticky 
Radishes  are  more  the  rule  than  the  exception.     Where  a  good  deep 
root.run  is  provided,  water  may  be  given  with  beneficial  effect,  and 
a  good  soaking  now  and  then  will  suffice  to  keep  the  plants  growing 
without  check.     It  is  from  the  beginning  of  June  onwards  up  to  the 
end  of  August  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced.     It  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  easy  to  have  good  tender  Radishes  at  any  time, 
provided  the  requisite  precautions  have  been  taken  to  promote  free 
root-action.     Frequent  sowing  is,  of  coarse,  indispensable,  and  this 
operation  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  preclude   the   possibility  of 
failure  in  germination.     If  the  weather  be  hot  and   parching,  the 
best  way  is  to  well  water  the  ground  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morn, 
ing  sow  the  seed  thereon,  which  should  have  been  previously  soaked 
for  twenty. four  hours,  and  mixed  with  sand,  to  admit  of  its  better 
distribution.     Cover  with  some  light  soil,   which  should  be  firmly 
pressed  down,  and  then  lay  some  boughs  or  old  Pea-sticks  over  the 
bed.     Quick   and  free  germination  will  thus  be  secured.     It  sown 
broadcast,  4.ft.  beds  are  the  most  convenient  size,  as  the  plants  can 
then  be  easily  thinned  and  weeded ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  drills 
about  9  in.  apart.     Of  the  two  methods,  sowing  in  beds  is,  however, 
rather  the  best,  as  the  Radishes  can  there  be  more  easily  drawn  when 
fit  for  use.  John  Coknhiil. 

Bijjleet. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Over-grown  Brussels  Sprouts-— Wo  have  lately  examined  a  sample  o£ 
unusually  large  and  seemingly  very  fine  Brussels  Sprouts,  of  which,  however, 
about  one  in  four  proved  decomposed  inside.  They  were,  therefore,  although 
freshly^athered,  quite  unfit  for  use.  M.  Vilmorin  had  good  reason  to  remind 
us  that  the  Belgians,  who  ought  to  know  something  of  their  own  Sprouts, 
always  prefer  the  very  small  Sprouts. 

St.  John's-day  Drumhead  Cabbage.— In  the  interesting  trial  of  Cabbages 
at  Chiswick,  there  is  a  very  neat  little  kind  of  Drumhead  grown  under  the 
above  name,  which  Mr.  Barron  thinks  very  highly  of.  It  was  received 
from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieus,  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  No  doubt  somebody  will 
take  it  up  and  re-christen  it,  giving  it  a  new  name  as  an  English  variety.  This 
has  already  been  the  fate  of  several  well-known  Continental  kinds. 

Stott's  Monarch  Ehnharb-- Ho  who  has  not  tasted  this  Rhubarb  has  a 
treat  to  come,  for  without  exception  it  is  the  most  delicious  as  well  as  the 
finest  Ehubarb  grown.  Its  stalks  and  leaves  are  of  size  growth,  and  as  a 
plant  for  covermg  large  surfaces  it  will  be  found  most  useful.— W.  H.  Ccming- 
roBu,  Kensington, 

A  Substitute  for  Potatoes.— A  note  going  round  the  papers  says  that  "  a 
company  has  been  formed  for  the  importation  and  cultivation  of  the  French 
Haricot  Bean  in  tills  country;  the  promoters  of  the  new  Haricot  Planting 
Company  believe  that  the  old  prejudice  agamst  foreign  vegetables  has  did 
out,  and  that  the  Haricot  Bean  will  be  gladly  accepted  as  a  welcome  substitute 
for  the  Potato."  This  strikes  the  horticutiural  reader  as  somewhat  odd  work 
for  a  company, 
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EOYAL    HORTIOULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

NOVEMBEE    6. 

Amongst  tlie  most  attractive  subjectg  shown  on  this  occasion  were 
groups  of  Orchids  frota  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Mr.  OUerhead ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  from  Mr.  Parker. 

First-olass  Certificates. — These  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

Sarracenia  chelsoni.  —  A  beautiful  bronze-leaved  hybrid,  of 
free-growing  habit,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  S.  rubra  and  S. 
purpurea. 

Primula  eapitata  (Horticultural  Society's  Gardens).  — An 
i  nteresting  Alpine  plant,  bearing  trusses  of  bluish-purple  blossoms. 

Dieksonia  Berteroana  (Veitch). — A  graceful-habited  Tree  Fern, 
perfectly  distinct  from  any  yet  in  commerce. 

Melon  Exquisite  (Peyle). — A  green-flesh  variety,  thin-skinned, 
and  excellent  in  flavour. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Amongst  Messrs.  Veitoh's  Orchids 
were  good  examples  of  the  winter-flowering  Calanthe,  and  a  beautiful 
new  hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Teitchi  and  C.  vestita,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  very  brightly  coloured,  rendering  it  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  winter-flowering  Orchids.  The  same  firm  also  showed  some  good 
Oncidiums  and  Indian  Crocuses  (Pleiones),  and  a  garden  variety  of 
Adiantum  cuneatnm  named  Lawsoni,  a  kind  with  long  slender  fronds 
and  remarkably  light  and  elegant  perianth.  Good  plants  of  A.  speciosum 
and  Triesia  brachystachys  were  also  shown  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Oiler- 
head  furnished  good  flowers  of  Dendrobiura  f  ormosum  giganteum,  flower- 
ing plants  of  Cattleya  Dowiana,  Miltonia  Moreliana,  and  good  examples 
of  Calanthes.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing,  contributed  a  group  of  well- 
grown  Cyclamens,  the  flowers  of  which  were  unusually  large  and  well- 
coloured.  Mr.  Parker  showed  Viola  Sir  W.  Scott,  a  kind  with  large, 
well-formed  flowers  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  surrounding  a  yellow  centre ; 
good  blooms  of  Helleborus  niger  maximus,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Tritomas, 
and  others.  Good  examples  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  a  cut  state 
were  contributed  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Pine-apple  Place  ; 
and  Mr.  Davis,  Park  Nursery,  Plumstead  Common,  sent  finely  incurved 
varieties  of  the  same  useful  flower.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  furnished  a 
remarkably  good  specimen  of  Oncidium  crispum,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
gardener  to  W.  C.  Lane,  Esq.,  Henley-on-Thames,  sent  a  finely-flowered 
plant  of  Vanda  cffirulea.  Mr.  Cannell  showed  cut  flowers  of  New  Life 
Pelargonium  in  good  condition,  also  an  excellent  collection  of  out  blooms 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  amongst  which  were  some  new  kinds  of  decided 
merit;  the  best  whites  were  Jean  d'Aro  and  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  the 
latter  having,  however,  a  bright  salmon  centre.  Of  other  kinds  there 
were  Heartsease,  a  rich  scarlet 'sufi^used  with  purple,  and  Lizzie  Brooks,  a 
large- flowered  sort,  good  in  form  and  brilliant  in  colour.  Mr.  R.  Dean 
exhibited  a  good  potful  of  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle. 

ii'ruit  and  Vegetables. — Examples  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat 
Grapes  were  exhibited  in  good  condition  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  who  also 
showed  Muscat  Champion  from  a  20-ft.  rod  grown  in  a  ground  Vinery. 
Two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandra  were  shown  in  excellent  condition 
by  Mr.  Atkins,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lloyd-Lindsay,  Wantage ;  each  bunch 
weighed  some  5  lb.  or  C  lb.,  and  the  berries  were  large,  even,  and  of  a 
rich  golden  colour.  Good  examples  of  Golden  Hamburgh  came  from  Mr, 
J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury,  and  Mr.  Wildsmith  sent  Gros  Colman  in 
excellent  condition.  Pine-apples  of  good  quality  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Dinsmore,  gardener  to  F.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  Harrow  Weald,  andfrom  J.  Hud- 
son, Esq.  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  contributed  fine  examples  of  the  Salway 
Peach.  Selected  Brussels  Sprouts  came  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  and 
good  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  from  Mr.  Wilson,  Clayton  House.  Collec- 
tions of  Potatoes  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hooper,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Bliss 
&  Sons,  New  York,  and  a  large  collection  of  fine  tubers  also  came  from 
Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn.  Of  Turnips,  a  collection 
came  from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  Mr.  Bennett  contribW;ed  a 
punnet  of  Garibaldi  Strawberries  in  good  condition,  considering  the 
season. 

Prom  Mr.  R.  H.  Hampson,  Egerton  Mills,  Stockport,  eame'an  example 
of  his  Imperial  Horticultural  Shading,  a  cotton  net-like  material  and  very 
elastic. 


Faiisiau  Improvements.— That  portion  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  de  Luynes  which  has  been  cut  into  by  the  new  Boulevard  St.  Germain, 
and  in  which  some  fine  trees  are  growing,  13  to  be  preserved  as  a  square,  at 
the  junction  of  that  boulevard  with  the  Ruedu  Bac. 

Carpet  Gardening.— It  is  probably  a  matter  of  taste,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  geometrical  and  carpet  gardening  have  been  carried  to  an  extreme. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  primeval  in  some  of  the  gardens  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  "We  miss  those  quiet  little  nooks  and  shaded  spots 
which  speak  of  Nature,  and  Nature  only— spots  which  do  not  immediately  set 
one  thinking  out  a  problem  of  EucUd  or  remind  one  of  the  working  of  a 
"  sampler."  Very  glorious  and  beautiful  and  charming  are  those  circles,  and 
arc3,  and  squares,  and  octagons— all  formed  of  growing  flowers  in  their  love- 
liest tints;  but  they  are  all  suggestive  of  work— planning,  designing,  and 
contriving- a  never-ending  round  of  labour.—"  Figaro." 


SCOTTISH    ARBORICULTUEAL    SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  class 
room  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  last;  The 
Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam  of  Blairadam,  M.P.,  president,  occupied  the 
chair ;  and  there  ^  was  a  numerous  attendance  of  landed  proprietors, 
nurserymen,  practical  foresters,  and  others  interested  in  arboriculture. 

The  President  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  address,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  gradual,  steady,  and  sure  progress  which  tlie  society  was 
making,  not  only  in  the  number  of  its  members,  but  in  the  influence  and 
authority  with  which  it  spoke  to  all  connected  with  arboriculture.  He 
urged  all  landed  proprietors  interested  in  rearing  woodlands,  and  all 
foresters  engaged  in  that  most  interesting  pursuit  to  become  members  of 
the  society.  One  claim  to  the  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  was, 
that  he  came  of  a  race  of  planters  and  foresters.  He  was  now  the  fifth 
in  succession  who  had  specially  devoted  himself  to  improving  the  estate 
of  Blairadam,  more  by  planting  than  by  anything  else.  He  bad  this 
advantage  over  many  other  races  of  landed  proprietors  who  had  devoted 
themselves  zealously  to  this  occupation,  that  the  planting  of  Blair- 
adam had  become  classical  through  a  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  that 
enchanter.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Blairadam,  in  its  original  and  unimproved 
state  before  the  planting  was  begun,  was  a  wild  unsheltered  moor,  lying 
from  500  ft.  to  700  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  a  certain  amount  of  natural 
beauty,  and  with  fine  views  of  the  plain  of  Kinross,  Lochleven,  and  the 
Lomond  Hills.  But  it  must  have  been  cold  and  bare;  it  was  covered 
with  Heather  and  coarse  Grass,  and  had  only  one  enclosure,  and  one  tree 
— an  Ash — which,  though  it  still  grew  vigorously,  was  far  out-topped  by 
the  younger  generation.  He  knew  of  no  instance  in  the  improvement  of 
waste  land  that  more  thoroughly  illustrated  the  value  and  advantage  of 
judicious,  continuous,  and  persistent  planting  than  the  estate  o-  Blair- 
adam. Silver  Fir  had  always  flourislied  luxuriantly,  and  was  the  most 
remarkable  species  of  tree  on  the  estate.  There  were  four  still  living,  of 
which  he  had  the  girths  in  1811,  in  1851,  in  1862,  and  in  1877.    No. 

I  was  8  ft.  4  in.  in  1811,  13  ft.  in  1851,  13  ft.  G  in.  in  1862,  and  13  ft.  9J- 
in.  in  1877.  No.  2  was  8  ft.  1  in.  in  1811, 12  ft.  1  in  in  1851, 13  ft.  in  1862, 
and  13  ft.  34  in.  in  1877.  No.  3  was  10  ft  5  in.  in  1811.  13  ft.  11  in.  in  1851, 
13  ft.  in  1862,  and  the  same  in  1877.  No.  4  was  9  ft.  2  in.  in  1811, 11  ft.  5  in. 
in  1851, 12  ft.  in  1862,  and  the  same  in  1877.  These  trees  were  planted  about 
1754,  and  others  probably  planted  about  the  same  time  measured  15  ft.  3  in. 
in  girth,  15  ft.  1  in.,  and  14  ft.  8  in.  Five  measured  between  13  ft.  and  14  ft., 
six  or  more  between  12  ft.  and  13  ft.,  and  a   great  many  others  between 

II  ft.  and  12  ft.  Three  very  remarkable  Hemlock  Spruces  were  planted 
about  1757.  He  did  not  give  the  exact  girth,  as  two  of  them  divided 
into  separate  limbs  near  the  ground,  but  one  had  a  girth  before  dividing 
of  about  12  ft.,  and  the  other  two  of  .'about  10  ft.  He  was  afraid  that 
these  trees  had  almost  ceased  to  grow,  and  that  their  gradual  decay 
might  now  be  looked  for.  He  had  dressed  some  of  them  with  compost, 
but  without  producing  any  perceptible  advantage.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
men went  on  to  refer  to  the  necessity  for  something  being  done  to 
establish  a  school  for  forestry  in  this  country.  It  was  the  duty  of  tlie 
society  to  awake  intelligent  interest  in  this  question,  and  he  for  one 
should  be  glad  to  do  all  that  he  could  in  and  out  of  Parliament  to  further 
so  praiseworty  an  object.  The  necessity  for  good  schools  of  forestry  was 
illustrated  by  what  was  taking  place  in  India.  The  wanton  destruction 
of  forests  in  that  country  had  been  going  on  for  years.  And  who  could 
say  that  the  terrible  famine  which  was  now  devastating  some  of  the  fairest 
provinces  of  that  country,  might  not  be  directly  traceable  to  the  improvi- 
dence of  man  denuding  the  country  of  its  natural  vegetation,  and  so 
altering  all  the  olimatic'arraugements  of  nature. 

Mr.  M'Gregor,  Ladywell,  gave  in  the  report  on  the  essays  submitted 
for  the  usual  prizes.  A  silver  medal  was  granted  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Amery, 
forest  department.  North-west  Province  of  India,  for  Report  on  Indian 
Forests ;  silver  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Hutton,  Mackintosh  Estates,  Kingussie, 
for  Report  on  Woods  and  SoUs  on  which  they  Grow  ;  Ijronze  medal  for 
Report  on  Use  of  Dynamite  and  Tonite  in  Forestry,  by  Mr.  D.  F. 
Mclrenzie,  Murthly  Castle  ;  silver  medal  for  paper  on  The  Movement  of 
Fluids  in  Stems,  considered  in  Relation  to  the  Felling  and  Seasoning  of 
Timber,  by  Professor  W.  R.  M'Nab,  College  of  Science,  Dublin ;  gold 
medal  for  Collection  of  British  Woods,  by  Mr.  James  DuS;  Bayham 
Abbey,  Tunbridge  Wells ;  and  silver  medal  for  Rustic  Work,  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Scrimgour,  Hopetoun  House. 

Mr.  Robert  Baxter,  forester,  Dalkeith  Park,  read  a  paper  on  "  Woods 
for  Making  Diff'erent  Kinds  of  Charcoal,  and  the  Modes  of  Preparing  it." 
Almost  any  kind  of  wood  that  grew  in  this  country  made,  he  said,  very 
useful  charcoal,  with  the  exception  of  Poplar.  Scotch  Elm,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  and  Lime  tree  he  did  not  regard  with  much  favour,  owing  to 
their  peculiar  bark  oflering  great  resistance  to  the  charring  process. 
Beech,  Plane  tree,  Ash,  Thorn,  Oak,  Hornbeam,  Birch,  Alder,  and  Laurel 
could  all  be  employed  as  charcoal  producers.  'The  Yew  and  HoUy  made 
very  superior  eharcoal.as  they  were  very  heavy,  held  well  together,  and 
had  good  lasting  qualities  as  fuel.  In  conclusion,  he  entered  into  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  different  processes  for  making  the  charcoal. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn  read  a  paper  on  "Cryptogamic  Plants  Injurious  to 
Forest  Trees,  and  Their  Remedies."  He  noticed  at  length  instances  of 
the  attack  of  a  fnngus  on  the  roots  of  WeUingtonia  gigantea.  The  spawn 
of  the  fnngus  had  completely  choked  up  the  sap  wood,  and  thus  killed 
the  trees.  The  fungus  bad  arisen  from  the  decaying  roots  of  old  Elm 
trees  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground.  The  remedy  for 
such  attacks  was  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  before  planting, 
the  removal  of  all  dead  or  decaying  wood  likely  to  produce  fungi,  with 
careful  attention  to  drainage,  and  timely  and  judicious  prunings  and 
thinnings. 
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FOOD  :  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  KODRCES,  CON- 
STITUENTS, AND  USES.* 
Although  profeasedly  forming  one  of  the  series  ot  excellent  guides 
which  are  being  published  by  the  Committee  ot  Council  on  Education, 
for  the  use  of  students  visiting  the  Art  and  Science  collections  at 
South  Kensington  and  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  Prof.  Church's 
little  book  may  be  read  with  both  profit  and  pleasure  by  those  who 
are  prevented  by  circumstances  from  examining  the  objects  of  which 
it  treats. 

A  large  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
various  vegetable  substances  constituting  the  food  of  mankind.  The 
first  vegetable  product  treated  of  is  Starch  in  its  different  forms,  a 
valuable  warning  being  given  that  the  various  kinds  ot  amylaceous 
foods  sold  under  the  names  of  arrow. root,  sago,  corn-flour,  Maizena, 
&c.,  are  not  nourishing  in  the  true  S6n.=e  ot  the  word.  Starch  is 
simply  a  heat-giving  food,  and  cannot  proJace  much  blood,  muscle, 
nerve,  or  bone.  Much  misconception  ou  this  subject  still  e.\ists  in 
the  minds  of  nurses  and  mothers  who  are  often  too  prone  to  accept 
the  statements  put  forward  by  certain  advertising  mauufacturers  of 
the  edible  starches.  The  late  Dr.  Lankester,  who,  as  Coroner  for 
Middlesex,  had  ample  opportunities  for  observation,  boldly  affirmed 
that  more  than  halt  the  deaths  of  children  under  six  months  old,  at 
any  rate  among  the  poorer  classes,  arose  from  their  being  fed  with 
corn-flour  and  other  varieties  ot  starchy  food.  Sugar,  from  various 
sources,  is  next  described.  We  should,  however,  have  been  glad  to 
have  heard  a  little  more  about  the  cultivation  of  the  Beet  in  England 
as  a  sugar.yielding  plant.  Prof.  Church  simply  tells  us  that  it  has 
been  raised  successfully  in  England  on  a  small  scale,  but  does  not 
explain  why  the  experiments  were  discontinued.  Oils,  fats,  gums, 
cellnbose,  albumen,  and  caseiiie  are  next  described,  and,  skipping  an 
interesting  chapter  entitled  "  A  Day's  Rations,"  we  come  to  Part  ii., 
which  contains  nearly  80  pages  of  information  about  vegetable  foods, 
beginninj;  with  cereals  and  ending  with  Nuts  and  the  Dica  Bread  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  remarks  ot  the  author  on  the  whole, 
someness  ot  salads  are  most  excellent.  lie  says  that  in  order  to  be 
juicy  and  crisp,  Lettuces,  salads,  and  Cucumbers  should  never  be 
gathered  when  they  are  wilted  or  drooping  after  a  hot  day.  Many 
amateurs,  and,  indeed,  professional  gardeners,  do  not  pay  snflfioient 
attention  to  this  important  point.  We  are  also  told  that  salads  and 
Cucumbers  should  be  cut  and  trimmed  under  water,  so  as  not  to 
expose  the  cut  stem  or  leaf-stalks  to  the  air.  The  plants  will  then, 
if  left  in  the  water,  imbibe  sufficient  of  that  Said  to  swell  out  their 
tissues  to  the  desired  state  of  crispness.  The  accounts  given  ot  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  are  good,  aud  their  dietetic  value  is  dwelt 
ou  at  great  length.  Amongst  the  poorer  classes  an  immense  deal  ot 
prejudice  prevails  against  the  use  of  raw  fruit,  on  the  ground  ot  its 
nnwholesomencss,  and  many  a  poor  child  whose  system  has  been 
crying  out  for  acids,  has  been  cuffed  for  spending  its  farthing  on 
green  Apples.  In  the  fourth  part  ("Food  Adjuncts")  we  have 
descriptions  ot  the  various  vegetable  spices,  condiments,  herbs,  and 
colouring  and  flavouring  materials,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Tobacco,  and 
Opium.  The  fifth  and  last  part  ("  Ot  Food  and  Dietaries  ")  will  be 
found  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  index  is  hardly  suffi- 
ciently copious,  but  this  defect  is  made  up  for  by  the  systematic  way 
in  which  Prof.  Church  has  arranged  the  various  subjects  ot  which  he 
has  given  us  so  interesting  an  account.  C.  W.  Q. 


WEATHER  WARNING  FOR  WATCHERS.f 
In  spite  ot  its  somewhat  affected  title,  and  sensationally  illustrated 
cover,  this  little  book  contains  an  immense  amount  of  information 
on  the  science  of  meteorology,  and  the  instruments  used  in  its  pursuit. 
The  work  is  divided  into  six  heads — calorification  or  heating,  evapora. 
tion,  rarefaction,  condensation,  motion,  and  electrification.  Under 
the  first  heading  we  have  an  account  and  engravings  of  no  less  than 
twenty  different  kinds  of  thermometers,  their  construction  and  the 
way  to  use  them.  The  chapter  on  the  Barometer  will  no  doabt  be 
the  most  useful  to  the  generality  ot  our  readers.  The  author  seems 
to  favour  the  use  of  the  aneriod-barometer  where  extreme  accuracy 
is  rot  required.  According  to  such  enthusiasts  as  Admiral  Fitzroy, 
Mr.  Glaisher,  Sir  Leopold  Mc  Clintock,  and  otheis,  the  aneroid 
is  quick  in  showing  the  variation  of  atmospheric  pressure  an  appreci- 
able time  before  the  mercuiial  barometer  shows  any  signs  ot  the 
change.     The  aneroid  ought  therefore  to  be  a  more  valuable  instru. 

•  ■'  Foorl :  some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Constitaents,  and  Uses."  By  A.  H. 
Church,  M.A.,  Oxen,  Professor  of  Chemistry  iu  the  Agricultural  OoUege,  Ciren- 
cester.   London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.    1876, 

t  "Weather  Warning  for  Watchers."  By  "the  Clerk  "  him!el;  :  L:)ndon, 
Houlston  &  Sons,  1877. 


ment  to  the  gardener  than  the  more  accurate,  but  less  sensitive,  mer. 
curial  instrument.    Before  recommending  the  use  of  that  old-fashioned 
instrument,  the  storm  glass,  the  author  should  have  read  Mr.  Charles 
Tomlinson's  researches  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  proves  that  the 
changes  takingplace  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  floating  crystalsare 
due  to  differences  of  temperature,  and  not  to  variations  in  the  height  ot 
the  atmosphere.  The  BarometerWarnings  are  most  useful, showing  what 
kind  of  weather  may  be  expected  according  as  the  fall  in  the  mercury 
is  shown  as  rapid  during  a  high  wind,  or  a  calm,  and  so  on.     If  such 
information  as  this  were  placed  on  the  dial  plates  ot  our  barometers 
insteadof  the  words  generally  found  there  we  should  not  be  sot  requently 
surprised  to  see  the  index  pointing  to  "  set  fair"  when  it  is  promising 
rain,  or  vice]  versa.     The   explanatory  card,  complied  by  Admiral 
Fitzroy  is  also  given,  and  should  be  hung  up  beside  every  barometer. 
The   article    on  clouds  contains  a   large   amount  of  weather  lore, 
which  our   readers  would  do  well   to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with,  a  remark  which  applies  with  equal  force  to  that  on  the  winds,  in 
which  rules  are  given  by  which  we  may  calculate  with  more  approach  to 
accuracy,  the  direction  ot  the  wind  for  two  or  three  days  to  come  by 
takingnoteof  its  previous  variations  and  intensity.  The  relations  between 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  points  ot  barome- 
trical  pressure,   are  very   singular.      For  instance,   let   ua  suppose 
that  in   ihe   case   of  the    British   Isles   the   barometer  is  lowest  at 
Valentia,  and  highest  at  Yarmouth.     In  this  case  the  direction  of  the 
wind  would  be  from  north  to  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  a  line 
drawn  between  the  two  points  ;    that  is  to  say,  an  observer  with  his 
back  to  the  wind  will  havo  the  highest  pressure  at  the  spot  on  bis 
right  and  the  lowest  on  his  left.     We  give  the  above  as  only  one 
specimen  out  of  many  such  interesting  items  of  weather  lore.     The 
index   is    absurdly    meagrr,   one  hundred  references     to  ninty-six 
pages  crammed  with  facts  is  a  vei-y  poor  allowance.     The  letterpress 
and  cnts  are  well  and  cleaely  printed. 


We  have  received  an  interesting  account  of  the  new  plants  intro- 
duced to  European  gardens  during  the  past  year,  under  the  title  of 
"Enumeration  Methodique  des  Plantes  Nouvelles  ou  Interessantes 
qui  ont  eto  Signalees  en  1870  par  Andre  de  Vos."  It  is  well  done, 
and  is  an  extract  from  the  "  Belgique  Horticole."  The  author 
(unlike  certain  of  his  contemporaries  in  England)  includes  the 
plants  figured  in  The  G.^rden  in  his  lists. 


NOTES  AND   QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 

Jasminum  Sambac— Would  "  \V.  il."  (seo  p.  377)  kiadly  tell  us  how  he 
man;i;^ca  this  plant  80  succeaaf ally -^  I  have  grown  it  for  half-a-dozon  years, 
but  have  always  found  it  a  most  uusitisfactory  plant,  owing  to'  its  dropping 
its  blooms  almost  immediately  they  open.  It  Hovers  freely  in  a  pot  in  the 
stove  or  ereenhouee,  but  certainly  bsst  in  the  latter.  As  to  its  perfume,  I 
cannot  say  a  word  in  its  favour. — T.  Speljian,  Derri/  Castle. 

White  Squill.— I  observe  in  the  last  issue  (see  p.  418)  a  note  from  a  cor. 
respondent  in  reference  to  wh  at  I  called  a  white  variety  of  Scilla  sibirica,  and. 
aa  I  onli'  saw  it  casually,  it  is  jint  possible  that  the  variety  to  which  I  referred 
may  be  a  white  variety  of  S.  bi  folia,  and  not  of  S.  sibirica;  thculd  I  happen 
to  see  it  again,  I  will  forwa  rd  a  piece  of  it,  if  possible,  in  order  that  this 
matter  may  be  set  right. —  R.  M. 

Evergreen  Hardy  Ferns.— What  is  the  best  tima  for  planting  these  in  the 
open  ground  ?  an  d  kindly  furnish  me  with  a  few  names  of  kinds  such  as  will 
floarish  in  town  gardens.— S.  [Hardy  evergreen,  as  well  as  hardy  deciduous. 
Ferns  may  be  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year,  if  the  weather  be  not  frosty, 
but  if  there  be  one  time  better  than  another,  it  is  just  before  the  new  fronds 
rise  fApril  for  most  hardy  kinds).  The  following  evergreen  hardy  British 
Ferns  are  all  dissimilar,  and  fit  for  planting  in  suburban  gardens,  viz.  :— 


Asponiam  Adiantum-nigrum 

Trichomanes 
Ceterach  oificinarum 
Laetrea  dilatata 
spinulosa 
cristata 

Filix-mas  paleacea 
cristata 
BollandiEe 
crispa 
Polypodium  vulgare  cambrlcum 
omnilacerum 
crenatum 


Folystichum  aculeatum 
an  g  a' are 

grandidens 

lineare 

proliferum  Footi,  or 

proliferum  WooUastoni 

Klworthi  or  Wakleyanum 

cristatum 
Scolopendrium  vulgare 

crispum 

undulato-lobatum 

digitatum 

fissum 

laceratum 


Evergreen  thoroughly  hardy  Exotic  Ferns. 


Cyrtomium  falcatum 
Lasirea  intermedia 

Goldieana 

marginalis 

Sieboldi 
Lomaria  chilensis 


Lomaria  alpina.  or  its  var.  major 
Folystichum  acrostichoidei 

angulare  Brauni 

vestitum  proliferum 

setosum 

munitum 


Mr.  W.  Stevens  informs  us  bhit  it  i*  Mr.  Knowldio,  of  Trenthim  Gardens 
—not  Mr.  Legg — who  haa  been  appoiatei  to  Cirton. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Aet  itself  13  Natube." — Shakespeare, 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  HARVEST  DECORATIONS. 

We  live  under  the  shadow  o£  a  church  truly  worthy  of  our 
old  historic  town.     It  is  a  building  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
though  parts  of  it  belong  to  a  much  earlier  date.     It  is  in  fine 
preservation,  and  was  restored  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Sir 
G.  Scott.     As  a  work  of  art  it  is  nearly  perfect ;  it  has  been 
the  glory  and  pride  of  thousands,  and  will  be,  no  doubt,  in 
ages  yet  to  come,  a  delight  to  all  who   can   value  a  "  thing 
of  beauty."     We  are  in  the  habit  of  decorating  our  church  at 
Easter  and  Christmas,  as  well  as  at  the  annual  harvest  festival ; 
but  this  year,  when  this  feast  was  fixed  for  October  11,  some  of 
the  wiseacres  in  the  parish  shook  their  heads.   "  There  will  not 
be  a  flower  in  the  gardens ;  the  frost  will  have  caught  the 
Dahlias ;  there  are  no  berries  this  year,  and  the  Corn  is  black." 
In  spite,   however,  of  these  prophecies,  and  others  quite  as 
depressing,  our  old  church  never  looked  more  lovely  than  it 
did  on  this  particular  day.     Flowers  and  Corn  were  abundant, 
and   they  were   arranged  with  the  greatest  taste.     The  gas 
standards  (they  are  very  artistic,  being  some  of  Skidmore's 
best  work)  were  gracefully  wreathed  with  Oats,  Wheat,  and 
Barley,  having  sprays  of  Ivy  and  bunches  of  berries  tied  in 
at  intervals.     The  desk  was  adorned  with  a  fringe  of  Oats  and 
Barberries,  these  last  looking  like  spikes  of  coral;  and  small 
bunches  of  Grapes  and  leaves  were   added.     Below,   on  the 
ground,  the  desk  seemed  to  stand  on  a  small  bank  of  Moss 
planted  with  Ferns  and  flowers.     Dahlias,  Roses,   Tritomas, 
Chrysanthemums,   scarlet  and   white   Pelargoniums,    almost 
appeared  to  be  growing.     The  pulpit,  of  carved  Oak,  also  stood 
in  a  bed  of  Moss,  into  which  were  sunk  pots  of  Fuchsias,  red 
Pelargoniums,  and  Ferns.    The  supports  of  the  pulpit  were 
wreathed  with  Ivy ;  above  these  hung  a  fringe  of  Oats  1  ft. 
deep.     The   pulpib  itself  is  divided  into  five  compartments ; 
into  each  of  these  was  inserted  a  slender  framework  of  wood, 
which  was  covered  with  Oats,  and  a  large  bunch  of  Grapes 
ornamented    the     middle    panel.       The    Oak   screen    is  an 
excellent     preservation,   and    particularly     deserves    to    be 
noticed.      Above   it   stood   a  large   cross   covered   with    red 
and   ornamented  with   Ivy ;  a  thick  wreath  of  Barley  hung 
upon  it,  and  on  each  side  were  sheaves,  one  of  Wheat,  the 
other  of  Barley.     Depending  from  the  arch  of    the   chancel 
door  was  a  deep  fringe  of  Oats,  like  the  one  which  was  upon 
the  pulpit.     The  screen  belongs  to  the  rectilinear  or  perpen- 
dicular period  in  architecture,  and  its  graceful  open   arches 
were   wreathed  with   ears   of    Barley  and  red  Berries,  and 
fringed  with  Oats.     The  space  at  the  base  of  the  arches  was 
filled  with  plants  in  pots,  such  as  Drac<Bnas,  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, and  Palms ;  these  appeared  to  be  planted  in  Moss, 
while  sprays  of  Ivy  were  trained  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
screen.     The  tall  gas  standards  on  each  side  of  the  altar  were 
decorated    with    Corn,   Ivy,    and    Dahlias,    the    rails   being 
wreathed  with  Corn  and  Dahlias.     The  reredos  is  divided  into 
three  compartments,  the  one  in  the  middle  being  the  highest. 
"  Giving  thanks  always"  (the  letters  formed  of  Corn  on  a  blue 
ground)   was   the  appropriate  text   for  the   middle   division. 
The  two  sides  bore  the  word  "  Alleluia."     These  inscriptions 
were  placed  on  the  top.     The  middle  compartment  was  filled 
in  with  gold  paper,  with  traceries  of  leaves.     Each  side  com- 
partment contained  six  panels,  three  above  and  three  below  ; 
these  were  likewise  filled  in  with  gold,  and  upon  this  was  a 
design    in  light    blue    paper.       This   design  was  traced  in 
Berberis  leaves,  now  turning  red ;  in  the  centre  of  each  design 
was  a  cross,  or  a  double  triangle,  or  a  medallion  of   flowers. 
The  crosses  were  particularly  beautiful;  they  were  made  of 
yellow  and  purple  Dahlias,  but  the  background  was  composed 
of   leaves   of    purple   Beet.     These  looked  like  thick  velvet, 
and  had   a  very  fine  effect.      The   triangles  were  of    Corn 
and  the  berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash.    The  flowers  used  for 


the  medallions  were  Gladioli,  Pelargoniums  of  different  colours, 
and  Roses  mixed  with  Ferns.  The  stately  spikes  of  the 
Tritoma  looked  very  well  when  planted  in  Moss.  This  is  the 
very  flower  for  autumn  decorations  on  a  large  scale,  and 
I  always  wonder  that  it  is  not  more  generally  used.  On  the 
altar  were  three  vases  of  flowers  beautifully  arranged,  the 
middle  one  entirely  white,  the  side  ones  white  and  scarlet. 
The  background  for  the  flowers  was  formed  of  large  Perns. 
Besides  the  vases  of  flowers  two  antique  chalices  were  fllled 
with  Grapes,  and  the  sprays  of  the  Vine  tendrils  looked  very 
graceful  hanging  from  the  bunches.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  small  bunches  of  Grapes  were  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  triangles. 

I  would  here  strongly  advocate  the  use  of  natural  in  prefer- 
ence to  conventional  modes  of  decoration  in  our  churches  and 
chapels  ;  most  of  us  are  tired  of  the  eternal  double  triangles, 
monograms,  and  other  symbols,  and  would  fain  exchange  them 
for  flowers  artistically  and  yet  naturally  grouped.  The  most 
effective  of  our  devices  on  the  reredos  were  the  medallions  of 
flowers  on  the  lower  compartments ;  they  looked  as  if  they 
were  growing ;  their  stalks  had  been  carefully  wrapped  in  wet 
Moss,  and  this  kept  them  fresh  for  days.  The  rich  orange 
blooms  of  the  Gladioli,  contrasted  with  purple  and  white 
Asters  and  supported  by  Ferns,  looked  particularly  well,  as 
did  also  a  similar  design  of  pink  and  white  Pelargoniums. 
The  employment  of  the  red  and  golden  leaves  of  the  Vine,  the 
Virginian  Creeper,  and  those  of  the  Berberis  (which  are  just 
now  very  beautiful),  may  be  particularly  recommended ;  the 
rich  brown  and  red  leaves  of  the  latter  showed  well  on  the 
blue  ground.  The  leaves  of  the  Ribes  sanguineum  are  also 
very  effective ;  I  have  seen  them  of  many  different  shades  of 
grey  and  brown,  all  very  lovely.  This  sober  splendour 
of  the  fading  year,  beautiful  in  its  decline,  chimes  in 
well  with  our  own  thoughts  at  this  time  ;  far  otherwise  is  it 
with  us  in  spring. 

In  whose  coat  armour  richly  are  displayed 

All  sorts  of  flowers,  the  which  on  earth  do  spring 

In  goodly  colours  gloriously  arrayed. 

Then  everything  is  fresh  and  bright.  The  natural  world, 
awakening  from  its  winter's  sleep,  hastens  to  put  on  a  livery  of 
green;  but  in  autumn,  when  the  dark,  dull  days  are  approach- 
ing, our  feelings  assume  a  tinge  of  sadness.  The  youth  and 
the  prime  of  the  year  are  gone,  and  we  thankfully  accept  and 
cherish  all  that  is  left  of  summer's  lavish  gifts. 

Such  is  a  short  account  of  our  harvest  decorations.  I  did 
not  see  them  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  but,  going  into  the 
church  the  next  afternoon,  I  was  quite  struck  with  the  altera- 
tion which  brilliant  colour  lends  to  a  building  whose  only  fault 
is  a  certain  coldness ;  it  was  like  giving  to  a  marble  statue  the 
hues  and  the  warmth  of  life.  It  had  been  a  dull  autumnal 
day,  "  The  rocking  winds  were  piping  loud," 
The  yellow  leaves 
Hung  on  those  boughs  which  shook  against  the  cold. 

But,  once  inside  the  church,  all  was  changed  ;  a  few  late  gleams 
of  sunlight  struggled  in  and  fell  on  the  painted  windows — 
"  Rich  with  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint." — and 
brought  out  into  fine  relief  the  exquisite  carving  which  the 
hand  of  time  had  touched  but  to  adorn.  The  floral  decorations 
added  grace  and  colour  to  what  was  already  so  beautiful.  The 
rich  Oak  screen,  with  Corn  and  "  Ivy  canopied  and  interwove," 
the  fair  form  of  the  grand  church,  gloriously  arrayed  in  her 
festal  robe  of  flowers ;  this  was  a  vision  of  delight  which  I  shall 
not  soon  forget. 

Every  year  ought  to  witness  some  progress  in  this  matter  of 
church  decoration.  It  is  not  long  since  the  only  thing  done  in 
that  way  here  was  managed  by  the  clerk,  who  stuck  a  few  of 
what  he  called  "  boughs  "  into  holes  drilled  on  purpose  in  the 
high-backed  pews,  carefully  arranged,  as  old  Weaver  describes 
them,  "high  and  easie  for  the  parishioners  to  sit  or  sleepe  in." 
I  remember  the  first  time  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  have 
something  more  artistic  in  the  way  of  Christmas  decoration  in 
our  parish.  Wreaths  of  Holly  and  Ivy  were  made,  and  put  up 
with  some  little  regard  to  what  was  the  beautiful ;  the  boughs 
were  to  vanish,  as  the  high-backed  pews  had  done  some  few 
years  before.  "  The  old  order  "  was  to  change,  "  yielding  place 
to  new."  Persons  of  taste  hailed  these  changes ;  they  did  not, 
however,   give  universal   satisfaction.      I  happened  to  come 
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across  our  parish  clerk  on  Christmas  eve,  just  as  the  decorators 
were  putting  the  last  touches  to  their  work.  He  was  wandering 
about  in  a  desultory  manner,  contemplating  in  mournful  silence 
the  changes  which  were  taking  place.  "  Well,  Verges,"  I 
remarked,  "  this  is  an  improvement  on  our  old  doings.  What 
is  your  opinion  ?  I  never  saw  the  church  look  so  well  before." 
I  could  hardly  have  said  anything  more  mal  apropos.  He 
turned  round  and  replied  sternly,  "  Well,  sir,  I  was  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  was  ;  as  for  these  ere  wreaths  and  such 
like,  taking  of  'em  altogether,  I  consider  'em  as  nowt  but  hin- 
novations."  W.  N. 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 


LARGE-FLOWERED    CHRISTMAS   ROSE. 

(HELLEBOEOUS     NIGER    MAXIMUS.) 

This,  in  addition  to  being  larger  and  finer  than  tbe  ordinary 
Christmas  Rose,  is  certainly  an  earlier  bloomer,  and  for  those 
who  value  cut  flowers,  or  flowering-plants  in  pots,  during 
winter,  and  who  have  but  a  limited  amount  of  heated  glass  struc- 
tures, I  do  not  know  of  a  more  valuable  plant  than  this  is  ;  it  only 
needs  the  protection  of  a  glass  covering  to  keep  its  blossoms 
from  being  dashed  by  heavy  rains,  and  it  will  be  in  full  flower 
during  the  dullest  and  darkest  days  of  the  year.  Last  season 
I  procured  half-a-dozen  clumps  of  this  variety,  and  planted 
them  on  a  well-prepared  border,  in  two  rows,  in  such  a  way 
that  an  ordinary  two-light  frame  would  cover  them.  They 
have  already  produced  blooms  in  abundance  ;  there  are  large 
quantities  of  buds  yet  to  open  for  succession ;  and,  owing  to 
the  favourable  weather  which  we  have  had,  no  protection  has 
as  yet  been  required.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  fur- 
nishing vases,  as,  if  cut  in  the  bud  state,  they  readily  expand 
in  water,  and  last  as  long  as  any  flower  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  I  would  recommend  any  one  beginning  to  grow 
this  useful  plant  to  give  the  soil  a  good  preparation,  choosing 
an  open,  sunny  aspect  for  it,  where  the  crowns  can  be  well 
ripened,  and  every  season  the  plants  will  produce  great 
quantities  of  flower.  If  well  trenched  and  manured  they  would 
not  require  re-planting  for  at  least  seven  years ;  but  a  top- 
dressing  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  a  little  liquid  manure, 
might  be  given  during  the  growing  season  when  the  plants 
are  making  their  foliage,  as  upon  the  size  and  substance  of  the 
leaves  will  depend  the  size  of  the  flowers.  If  required  for 
pot  culture,  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  foliage  from 
injury ;  when  the  blooming  season  is  over,  they  should  be 
protected  by  a  frame  until  genial  weather  permits  them  to  be 
plunged  in  the  open  air.  Hardy  subjects  like  the  Christmas 
Rose  frequently  suffer  when  removed  from  under  glass,  for 
although  hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  severest  winters 
when  continuously  exposed,  their  growth,  made  under  more 
exciting  circumstances,  will  not  withstand  any  sudden  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
them  in  as  cool  a  position  as  possible  when  in  flower,  so  that 
the  growth  of  young  foliage  may  not  be  excited  before  its 
natural  season.  J.\mes  Gkoom. 

Henhahi. 


Violets. — This  has  been  a  favourable  season  for  Violets,  many 
of  which  are  now  flowering  freely  in  tho  open  gronnd,  and  promise, 
weather  permitting,  to  do  ao  all  through  the  winter.  A  fairly  moist 
Bummer,  and  a  cool  autumn  have  kept  the  plants  well  in  leaf,  and 
have  induced  the  early  formation  of  blooming  crowns.  The  earliest 
single  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  the  finest  and  most  valuable,  is 
Lee's  Victoria  Regina,  a  variety  that  ought  to  be  grown  in  every 
garden,  and  would  be,  did  people  fully  understand  what  a  grand  Violet 
it  is.  Theearliest  and  best  double  kind,  undoubtedly,  is  Marie  Louise; 
it  is  a  greatly.improved  Neapolitan,  earlier,  hardier,  and  has  flowers 
of  a  rather  deeper  hue  of  colour.  Both  of  these  kinds  will  furnish 
an  abundance  of  flowers  during  open  weather  through  the  winter, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  lift  a  number  of  strong  plants  and  put  them 
into  a  large  two-light  frame,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass.  Thus 
treated,  and  with  a  slight  amount  of  protection  in  bad  weather, 
flowers  could  always  be  had.  It  plants  be  lifted  for  this  purpose 
now,  the  side-shoots  and  runners  should  be  taken  off  them,  and  they 
should  be  pricked  out  thickly  in  a  bed  for  the  winter.  By  the  middle 
of  April  these  will  all  be  well    rooted,  and   can   be  re-planted  in 


beds  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  apart,  where  they  will  develop  into  strong 
blooming  plants  by  the  ensuing  winter.  There  are  few  hardy  plants 
more  easily  cultivated  than  the  Violet,  and  few  better  repay  any 
extra  care  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
however,  if  there  be  out.ot.the-way  spots  where  other  useful  plants 
cannot  be  got  to  grow,  it  is  very  probable  that  Violets  will  do  fairly 
well,  always  furnishing  a  good  covering  of  leaves,  and  in  due  season  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  flowers,  although  not  so  fine  as  those  produced  by 
younger  plants. — A.  D. 

Phlox  Drummondi  grandiflora. — Nothing  cau  exceed  the 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  Phlox,  either  as  a  border  plant  or  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  it  is  also  invaluable  for  furnishing  cut  flowers. 
Its  colours,  which  are  varied  and  brilliant,  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
the  older  varieties,  and  they  are  not  inj  ured  by  bad  weather  or  frost 
like  those  of  many  other  flowers.  Here,  on  the  mornings  of  the  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  ult.,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  30",  26°,  and  28°, 
and  when  there  was  ice  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  this 
Phlox  was  not  injured  in  the  least,  although  many  other  flowers  near 
it  were  completely  destroyed.  Since  then  I  have  out  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  and  the  plants  are  still  (Nov.  10)  in  good  bloom,  which  con. 
sists  of  twelve  or  more  distinct  colours.  Although  this  Phlox  is 
generally  treated  as  an  annual,  it  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  at  this 
season  ;  these  come  in  usefully  for  pot  culture  and  early  spring  bloom 
in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse. — W.  D.,  Wierton. 

Bedding  Violas  in  Autumn. — The  great  importance  for 
bedding  purposes,  of  the  many  and  ever-increasing  varieties  of 
Violas,  particularly  in  the  cool  soils  and  comparatively  damp  atmo. 
sphere  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eugland,  as  well  as  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  is  now  so  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  take  up  space  by  enlarging  upon  it.  These  gems  of  the  flower- 
garden  have  been,  during  the  autumn  months,  unusually  fine  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  On  visiting  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Dioksons  &  Co.,  about  the  end  of  October,  I  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  two  long  borders  planted  with  the  following  sorts  in  rows, 
which  were  covered  with  bloom,  and  quite  as  gay  as  one  could  wish 
to  see  them  in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  There  were  many 
others  more  or  less  known  and  appreciated  by  cultivators,  but  the 
following  seemed  to  commend  themselves  specially  for  their  late- 
blooming  qualities,  viz. : — Alpha,  deep  bluish.purple,  with  a  dwarf 
and  branching  habit  of  growth  ;  Canary,  golden-yellow,  prominently 
pencilled ;  Grievii,  bright  yellow,  singularly  efieotive ;  Sovereign, 
rich  yellow,  habit  dwarf  and  branching;  Stricta  aurea,  flowers  small, 
clear  yellow,  but  wonderfully  plentiful ;  Stricta  alba,  waxy  white ; 
Lilaoina,  flowers  large,  rich  lilac,  habit  dwarf  and  branching;  Multi- 
flora,  lavender,  centre  purple,  with  golden  eye. — H.  F. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Unlifted  Dahlias.— We  never  take  up  Dahlias  in  winter.  When  cut  down 
by  frost,  they  are  covered  with  coal  ashes,  and  in  April  they  are  taken  up  and 
planted  on  a  fcot-bed  with  no  glass  over  it.  When  the  shoots  are  about  6  in, 
high,  the  roots  are  divided,  and  only  oi^e  shoot  planted  in  each  place,  pre- 
pared for  it  by  being  dug,  two  shovelfuls  of  manure  being  added  to  the  soil  for 
each  Dahlia.  DahUaa  thus  managed  have  been  particularly  good  this  year. — G. 
M  O. 

Eifective  Flower  Beds.— Coleus  Verachaffelti  and  Alyssum  variegatum 
may  bo  planted  in  innumerable  ways  with  the  best  results.  Two  round  beds 
here,  12  ft.  across,  were  planted  with  them  as  follows :— The  centre  (3  ft,  wide) 
consisted  of  Alyssum,  then  a  band  3  ft,  wide  of  Coleus  with  eight  star  points, 
each  point  extending  to  the  edga ;  the  remainder  was  filled  in  with  Alyssum. 
These  have  been  very  effective,  and  to  my  mind  such  simple  patterns  are  more 
pleasing  than  the  many  complicated  designs  now  introduced  into  carpet  flower 
bedding— design  being  apparently  of  more  importance  than  the  flowers  them- 
selves.— W.  W.,  Eaglehurst. 

Salvia  Bruanti. — I  do  not  know  the  Salvia  mentioned  in  your  Notes  of  the 
Week  (see  p.  416),  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  unnamed  taicoloured  species 
mentioned  with  it  is  the  old  S.  tricolor,  the  flowers  of  which  are  white  and 
carmine,  occasionally  jvaried  with  another  streak  of  red,  and  then  a  true 
tricolour.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  plant,  which  I  rejoiced  last  year  to  recover. 
— H,H.  Cebwb. 

Crimson  China  Rose.— This,  planted  in  front  o£  shrubbery  borders  or 
herbaceous  beds,  and  kept  pegged  low,  is  invaluable  at  this  time  for  cutting. 
We  have  only  a  small  line  of  it,  but  we  get  a  handful  of  Roses  from  it  every 
other  morning.  The  blooms,  though  not  large,  are  brilliant  in  colour.  It 
requires  little  attention  after  being  started. — A.  H.,  Thoreshy^ 

Tropseolum  tuberosum,  described  in  The  GiEDEif,  October  27  (see  p.  399), 
is  very  e3"ective  in  autumn,  when  planted  so  as  to  climb  through  spring- 
flowering  and  other  shrubs,  such  as  Pyrus  japonica,  Ribes,  &c.,  if  in  a  sunny 
position.  If  planted  rather  thickly,  near  the  edge  of  a  clump  of  Rhododen- 
drons, it  looks  Ute  a  bank  of  orange  and  red  flowers,  till  they  are  cut  down  by 
frost.  This  Tropseolum  is  quite  hardy  here  ;  the  tubers  are  taken  up,  divided, 
and  replanted  in  spring,  and  require  no  further  trouble. — 0,  M.  O.,  Dublin, 
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NOTES     OF     THE    WEEK. 


"  The  Garden." — Thig  week  we  publish  our  100th  coloured 
plate,  without  reckoning  the  Xanthoceras,  Lily,  and  other  plates 
which  were  published  before  the  regular  issue  in  January,  1876. 
Since  then  we  have  not  once  failed  to  issue  a  coloured  illustration. 
This  was  more  than  gome  of  our  best  friends  hoped  for  us. 
The  general  reader  may  understand  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
producing  good  coloured  illustrations  when  it  is  stated  that,  apart 
from  the  original  water  colour  drawing,  and  the  subsequent  drawing 
on  stone  necessary  to  print  each  colour,  the  plates  in  their  production 
have  to  undergo  from  eight  to  thirteen  separate  printings.  Of 
late  we  have  not  used  less  than  6000  per  week — sometimes  consider, 
ably  over  that  number. 

Gilbert's  New  Double  Primulas. — Of  these  we  have 
received  specimens  which  fully  bear  out  all  that  Mr.  Hobday  said  last 
week  (see  p.  441)  in  their  favour.  The  flowers,  which  are  white, 
rose,  or  pink,  are  of  good  form,  and,  being  double,  they  possess  the 
merit  of  lasting  long  in  perfection  in  a  cut  state.  For  conservatory 
decoration,  during  the  winter  months,  these  Primulas  will  be  found 
most  valuable. — S. 

Iris  alata. — This  lovely  Iris,  sometimes  called  I.  scorpioides,  isnow 
in  bloom  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham.  Although  hardy  in 
some  places,  it  will  be  found  to  succeed  best  in  a  cold  frame  along  with 
Narcissus  Clusii,  Leucojum  autumnale,  and  similar  plants,  blooming 
beautifully  at  this  time  of  the  year.  If  grown  out  of  doors,  the 
blooms  should  be  protected  by  a  hand-glass. 

Melianthus  major  in  Ireland. — This  plant,  usually  grown 
for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  is  just  now  in  flower  here  in  the  open 
border.  It  receives  no  sort  of  protection  even  in  winter,  and  it  could 
not  be  more  vigorous  than  it  is.  Few  seem  to  know  its  hardiness, 
and  that  treated  thus  it  forms  a  far  more  beautiful  bush  than  in  a 
greenhouse,  where  it  is  apt  to  get  too  much  drawn  up. — F.  A.  Nichol. 
SON,  MeaiJi. 

A  New  Eranthemum. — As  indoor  winter.flowering  plants, 
the  Branthemums  are  well  known,  B.  pulchellum  beingjusually  grown 
in  every  garden  on  account  of  its  bright  blue  flowers,  which  are  so 
attractive  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  associated  with  Chrysan. 
themums,  scarlet  Salvias,  and  other  eonservatory  plants.  It  is  there- 
fore satisfactory  to  find  that  a  valuable  addition  to  the  genus  has 
just  been  made  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  In  habit  it  is  branching  and 
compact,  and  the  leaves,  being  smooth,  are  easily  kept  clear  of 
insects.  Its  flowers  are  rich  violet-purple  in  colour,  large,  and  well 
formed,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  It  is  named  E.  laxi. 
florum. 

Cypripedium  Sedeni. — Amongst  the  numerous  Lady's  Slippers 
which  have  been  raised  of  late  years,  probably  few  are  more  useful 
or  attractive  than  this.  It  grows  freely,  and  has  long  leaves  of  a 
deep  green  colour.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  great  numbers  upon 
branching  spikes,  which  continue  to  grow  and  flower  for  months  in 
succession.  Where  cut  flowers  are  needed,  this  Cypripedium  might 
be  profitably  grown  for  that  purpose,  for,  in  addition  to  a  long 
succession  of  bloom,  the  flowers  last  tor  several  weeks  in  perfection 
if  their  stalks  be  inserted  in  wet  sand.  We  lately  saw  a  specimen  of 
it,  in  one  of  the  London  nurseries, ^bearing  nearly  twenty  spikes  of 
flower. 

Imported  Pine-apples. — Importations  of  St.  Michaels  Pine- 
apples  to  the  London  markets  during  this  autumn  have  been  very 
small  indeed,  and  English-grown  Queens  have  fetched  unusually 
high  prices.  This  week,  however,  heavy  consignments  of  Smooth 
Cayennes  have  been  received  ;  they  have  arrived  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  many  of  them  weigh  from  6  lb.  to  7  lb.  each,  and  in  flavour 
are  by  many  pronounced  to  be  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
home-grown  fruits.  They  may  be  bought  at  much  cheaper  rates 
than  English  growers  could  possibly  produce  them. 

Pelargoniums  for  Winter  Decoration. — Few  plants  are 
capable  of  furnishing  such  a  diversity  of  colour  as  the  Zonal  and 
Nosegay  sections  of  Pelargonium,  and,|in  addition  to  their  attractions 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  under  good  management,  a 
fine  display  may  be  made  with  them  all  through  the  winter.  Mr. 
Cannell  has,  at  the  present  time,  hundreds  of  plants  bearing  flowers 
from  2  in.  to  2i  in.  across,  the  petals  of  which  are  of  the  richest 
shades  of  colour,  and,  the  different  kinds  being  judiciously  mixed,  a 
striking  display  is  the  result.  For  flowering,  in  autumn  joung  plants 
are  started  early  in  spring,  and  grown  on  for  that  purpose ;  for  winter 
flowering,  older  plants  are  used ;  these  are  cut  back  in  autumn,  after 
their  wood  has  become  well  ripened,  and  when  subjected  to  a  little 
heat  and  abundance  of  air  and  light,  they  throw  np  a  succession  of 
brilliant  flowers  all  through  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Such  plants 
would  render  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  much  more  attractive 
th  an  it  ever   could  be  made  by  the  plants  which  are  usually  found 


in  such  structures.  In  the  nursery  in  question  we  noted  plants  of 
Pelargonium  Dr.  Denny  yielding  large  trusses  of  rich  orange-crimsou- 
eyed  bright  purple  flowers. 

White  Lapageria. — The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  greenhouse 
climber,  being  much  prized  by  London  bouquet  makers,  florists  are 
planting  it  largely  with  a  view  to  meet  the  demand.  Though 
hitherto  scarce,  it  will  be  seen  by  our  advertisement  columns  this 
week  that  considerable  quantities  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  red  kind,  are 
to  be  sold  by  auction  at  various  places. 

Remarkable  Growth  in  Cycas  revoluta. — A  large  specimen 
of  this  ornamental  plant,  in  Mr.  Ley's  conservatory,  at  Croydon,  a 
short  time  ago  produced  over  seventy  large  handsome  leaves  at  one 
time. 

American  Apples. — Good  specimens  of  Newtown  Pippins,  the 
best  of  all  American  dessert  Apples,  may  now  be  bought  in  Covent 
Garden  Market.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  whilst  good  fruits  of 
the  best  English  dessert  Apples  can  be  bought  for  2d.  and  3d.  each, 
Newtown  Pippins  realise  4d.  American  Lady  Apples,  too,  are  now 
abundant,  and  are  equally  valued  for  their  bright  appearance  and 
good  flavour. 

Cyclamens  and  Primulas. — The  thousands  of  Cyclamens  and 
Primulas  which  the  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  grow  for  seed  at  their 
London  Eoad  Nurseries,  Reading,  are  now  in  great  beauty,  and 
worth  inspection  by  all,  and  especially  by  lovers  of  these  classes 
of  plants.  Visitors  to  their  Boot  show,  which  takes  place  on  the  24th 
inst.,  should  also  make  a  point  of  visiting  the  Nursery. — W.  W.  H. 

Cattleyas  in  Flower  at  Chelsea. — Cattleya  Dowiana,  of 
which  a  coloured  illustration  was  given  in  The  Garden  last  week 
(see  p.  448) ,  is  now  finely  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  "Veitoh's  Nursery,  iu 
the  King's  Koad.  Like  most  kinds  of  Cattleyas,  the  flowers  of  this 
vary  considerably  both  in  colour  and  form  ;  one  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  hope  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  crossed  with  other  species, 
some  valuable  hybrid  varieties  may  be  obtained  from  it.  In  the 
same  house,  C.  exoniensis  is  beautifully  in  flower  ;  it  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  Lislia  purpurata  and  the  Syon  House  variety  of  C. 
MoasisB,  and  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  hybrid  Cattleyas  iu 
cultivation.  It  has  a  well-defined,  rich  purple  lip,  and  golden-yellow 
throat,  its  large,  exquisitely-formed  petals  being  of  a  handsome, 
transparent,  violet-pink  colour.  C.  labiata,  C.  Dominiana,  and  C. 
Fausta  are  also  in  good  condition. — C.  S. 

Vesuvius  Pelargonium  Sports. — Thig  Pelargonium  is  univer. 
sally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  useful  scarlet-flowered  kind  in 
cultivation,  either  for  border  or  pot  culture,  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
remarkable  propensity  to  sport,  we  may  yet  be  indebted  to  it  for 
many  new  and  entirely  distinct  kinds.  In  Mr.  Cannell's  nursery  at 
Swanley  we  had,  the  other  day,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several 
sports  obtained  from  Vesuvius.  One,  a  nearly  pure  white,  is  as  yet 
unnamed ;  another  is  the  scarlet  semi-double  sort  called  Wonderful, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  so  valuable  at  thig  season  of  the  year  for 
cutting,  on  account  of  their  lasting  properties.  New  Life,  a  scarlet 
and  white  and  salmon  striped  flower,  is  also  a  sport  from  Vesuvius  ; 
and  another  we  noted  was  coral-coloured,  marbled  with  salmon.  All 
these  sports  possess  the  same  habit  and  free-blooming  qualities  as 
the  parent,  and  will,  on  that  account,  doubtless  be  largely  grown. 
— S. 

Flowers  in  Covent  Garden. — Whilst  in  gardens  November  ia 
usually  looked  upon  as  a  comparatively  flowerless  month,  it  is  far 
from  being  so  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  for  just  now  the  shops  in 
the  Central  Avenue  are  as  gay  as  they  possibly  can  be  with  bou. 
quets  of  the  choicest  kind.  White  Lilac  from  France  has  made 
its  appearance,  and  Roman  Hyacinths  are  not  only  plentiful 
in  a  out  state,  but  are  freely  employed  for  furnishing  edgings  for 
wicker-work  baskets  containing  Primulas,  Solanums,  and  other 
attractive  plants  in  pots.  Camellias,  Tuberoses,  and  Bucharis  ama. 
zonica,  together  with  choice  bads  of  the  Niphetos  and  Isabella 
Sprunt  Roses,  occupy  a  foremost  place  among  the  choicest  light 
flowers.  The  white  blooms  of  the  graceful  Japanese  Chrysanthe. 
mums  are  now  favourably  thought  of,  and  are  being  used  extensively 
in  floral  arrangementt ;  flowers  of  Orchids,  Carnations,  and  Bou. 
vardias,  too,  are  plentiful,  and  the  useful  blue  Cornflower  (which  has 
been  coming  to  market  all  through  the  summer) ,  Stokesia  cyanea, 
and  Neapolitan  Violets,  are  the  best  blue  flowers  for  bouquets. 

Large  Brussels  Sprouts. — The  aim  of  some  growers  of  this 
vegetable  seems  to  be  to  produce  the  Sprouts  as  large  as  possible  ; 
but  large  Sprouts  do  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  for  whilst  large  loose  examples  are  being  sold  there  at  cheap 
rates,  much  higher  prices  are  asked  for  firm  young  Sprouts  about  the 
size  of  Walnuts.  Good  Brussels  Sprouts  should  be  of  such  a  size  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  cooked  and  eaten  whole ;  but  it  they  are 
half  stalk,  and  have  to  be  cut  up  like  Cabbages,  they  are  compara- 
tively  worthless. 
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VENICE  AND  ITS   GAEDENS. 

Having  recently  visited  Venice,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  I 
am  glad  to  report  favourably  on  the  great  improvement  everywhere 
observable  in  the  onltivation  of  plants  in  and  around  that  city.  The 
departure  of  the  Auatrians,  and,  consequently,  the  large  increase  of 
Italian  residents  and  visitors  to  this  moat  attractive  of  cities,  may  be 
the  chief  cause,  but  doubtless  the  taste  and  beauty  displayed  in  the 
many  superb  gardens  or  villas  about  the  Italian  lakes  have  contributed 
to  the  increased  love  of  gardening  in  Northern  Italy.  Many  of  the 
open  places  are  now  ornamented  with  rich  clumps  of  Conifers  and 
evergreen  shrubs  ;  of  the  former,  there  are  fine  specimens  of  Deodars, 
Cypresses,  Junipers,  Retinosporas,  and  Yews,  which  combine  well 
with  tall  Neriums,  Euonymus,  and  Pomegranates,  many  good  bedding 
plants  filling  up  the  interstices  of  the  margin.  On  entering 
the  Botanic  Garden  I  found  that  it  was  no  longer  a  Government 
establishment,  but  had  become  a  thriving  nursery  ground.  Among 
the  Conifers  I  noticed  tall  Cypresses,  Roman  Pines,  Taxodiums,  Piceas, 
and  varieties  of  Capressus  Lawsoniana,  &o.  My  old  friends  the 
male  and  female  Gingko  trees  (Salisburia  adiantifolia),  which  for. 
merly  flanked  the  entrance  gates,  have  now  become  large  specimens, 
assuming  a  rotund  form  ;  but  probably  their  situation,  open  to  the 
winter  winds  from  the  Julian  snow-capped  Alps,  has  prevented  their 
growing  tall  and  pyramidal,  their  normal  type  in  England  and  other 
countries.  It  was  from  the  female  tree  that  I  brought  to  England, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  the  ripened  fruit,  the  first  that  ever  arrived  ; 
this  season  (October)  the  seeds  were  not  matured  enough  to  be  of 
any  use.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  succulent  plants  of  all 
climes— Aloes  and  Agaves,  Cacti  in  great  variety,  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  &c.,  which  attain  a  vigorous  growth  in  this  sunny  region. 
A  very  striking  group  of  grand  Cypresses  is  in  the  garden 
of  the  Seminario,  attached  to  the  Church  of  the  Salute,  and 
also  Orange  and  Lemon  trees.  Pomegranates,  species  of  Chamasrops, 
Date  and  other  Palms,  Dracaanas,  and  Yuccas,  which  are  often  seen 
together  with  Pinns  Pinea,  towering  above  the  red  crumbling  walls 
of  the  garden.  The  Ciotat,  or  Parsley  Vine,  I  first  saw  in  Venice ; 
it  is  still  met  with,  and  other  Vines  rambling  over  the  walls  and 
trellises,  but  the  Grapes  are  not  good  in  Venice.  At  the  time  I  left 
large  boats  were  arriving  at  the  markets  filled  with  huge  baskets  of 
dark  Grapes  piled  up  in  pyramids  and  secured  by  open  netting ;  these 
came  from  the  islands  and  mainland.  Peaches  and  Pigs  were  brought 
in  the  same  manner,  but  the  season  for  these  is  now  over.  The 
Zacchi,  or  huge  Gourds,  some  long-shaped  and  others  smooth,  and  of 
a  flattened  form  or  grooved,  present  a  rich  and  glowing  mass  of 
■  colour,  especially  when  cleft  open  to  invite  the  purchaser ;  these, 
spi'ead  on  the  riva  or  piled  up  in  the  boats  at  the  great  vegetable 
markets,  close  to  the  Rialto  and  the  earliest  church  in  Venice — San 
Giacomo — present  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  Bella  Venezia. 
I  regret  that  I  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  visit  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Padova  (said  to  be  the  earliest  established  in  Italy),  but  I  hear 
that  it  is  not  so  well  kept  up  as  it  deserves.  E.  W.  C. 

Qlen  Atidred. 


Eafit  LotMan  Stock. — This  ia  one  of  the  very  best  hardy 
flowering  plants  which  we  possess.  It  has  many  good  qualities  to 
recommend  it,  being  pretty  in  colour,  sweet-scented,  and  of  easy 
culture.  When  cut  it  will  last  eight  or  ten  days,  provided  the  water 
is  changed  occasionally.  A  good  bed  of  it  is  most  useful  where  out 
flowers  are  in  reques  t.  We  have  a  row  of  it  on  each  side  of  a  central 
walk  in  the  kitchen  garden,  consisting  of  about  300  plants,  all  of 
which  are,  at  the  present  time,  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  they  have  been 
in  that  condition  since  July,  notwithstanding  that  baskets  cf  flowers 
have  been  cut  from  them  for  decorative  purposes.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  boxes  in  February  and  put  into  heat ;  when  the  seedlings 
were  well  up  they  were  removed  to  a  warm,  light  pit,  and  gradually 
hardened  off  until  May,  when  they  were  planted  ont  about  15  in. 
apart,  alternate  plants  being  of  different  colours,  conaiating  of  scarlet, 
white,  and  purple.  They  soon  established  themselves,  and  grew 
rapidly  until  July,  when  they  met  in  the  rows,  and  began  to  bloom  pro. 
fusely,  with  scarcely  a  percentage  of  single  ones  among  them.  They 
now  look  like  a  dwarf  hedge,  18  in.  high  and  as  much  across,  and,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  they  are  ablaze  of  flowers,  and  have  the  appear, 
ance  of  continuing  in  blossom  till  Christmas,  should  the  weather  keep 
©pen. — W.  W.,  Eaglehurst. 


Jttniperns  Sabina.— The  most  perfect  specimea  o£  this  shrub  that  has 
como  uQder  my  notice,  is  to  be  seen  growing  on  the  lawn  at  the  Rectory  here. 
Its  height  is  5  ft.,  and  its  ciroamferenoe  73  ft.— Riokied  Nisbet,  Asmarhy  Park, 
Folklnijham, 


HALL  PLACE,  TONBRIDGB. 
This,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  is  a  new  building  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  erected  in  a  situation  for  which  Nature 
has  done  much  ;  and  Art,  too,  has  materially  helped  to  enhance 
the  many  fine  landscape  efiects  which  present  themselves 
within  the  domain.  A  glance  at  the  annexed  plan,  with  its 
various  tree  and  shrub  masses  and  other  objects  of  iuterest 
carefully  shown,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  grounds.  An  effective  feature  is  the  lake,  which 
has  been  introduced  into  a  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house.  At  the  west  end  of  the  lake  is  a  boathouse  and  rustic 
bridge,  associated  with  a  picturesque  old  Spanish  Chestnut  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  the  foreground  is  a  handsome 
specimen  of  Picea  Pinsapo.  Westward  from  the  house  is  the 
carriage-drive,  leading  to  Penshurst.  It  passes  by  two  or 
three  fine  groups  of  trees,  and  ultimately  leads  up  to  the  lodge- 
gate,  through  a  straight  avenue  of  young  Horse  Chestnuts, 
which  will  doubtless  furnish  a  noble  feature  in  years  to  come. 
The  chief  entrance  to  the  domain  ia,  however,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tonbridge,  and  in  the  drive  therefrom  occur  some  fine 
park  scenes,  through  which,  at  certain  points,  excellent  views 
may  be  obtained  of  the  mansion.  A  large  parterre  forms  a  good 
foreground  on  the  east  terrace,  the  mid-distance  consisting  of 
groups  of  timber  trees,  and  beyond  come  into  view  the  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sevenoaks,  Knowles,  and  Tonbridge. 
In  the  parterre,  which  is  overlooked  from  the  drawing-room, 
mop-headed  Acacias,  Standard  Portugal  Laurels,  Pyramidal 
variegated  Golden  Hollies,  Golden  Arbor-vitse,  &c.,  are  very 
efl^ectively  used.  From  the  south  terrace,  glimpses  may  be 
obtained  of  the  hills  about  Redleaf,  Bidborough,  and  Pens- 
hurst, the  square-towered  church,  half  hid  amongst  Lombardy 
Poplars,  Oaks,  and  Beeches,  being  especially  noticeable.  The 
reservoir  mound  is  planted  with  Elms,  Thorns,  Scotch  Firs, 
Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Double  Furze,  and  many  other  trees 
and  shrubs ;  within  it  is  a  large  reservoir  for  water  in  two 
divisions,  one  within  the  other,  containing  collectively  up- 
wards of  20,700  gallons,  for  the  use  of  the  house,  and  for  dis- 
tribution over  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  by  means  of 
hydrants  placed  wherever  needed.  The  water  is  obtained  from  a 
well  in  the  valley,  and  forced  up  from  thence  into  the  reservoir, 
an  elevation  of  30  ft.,  by  means  of  a  turbine  wheel.  On  the 
large  tower  of  the  mansion  there  is  also  a  tank  which  contains 
20,703  gallons,  and  in  other  positions  a  fire  tank  holding  4,875 
gallons,  and  tanks  for  the  reception  of  30,000  gallons  of  rain 
water.  On  the  walk  running  westward  to  the  Rose  garden, 
and  parallel  with  the  sunk  fence  and  balustrated  low  wall 
dividing  the  dressed  grounds  from  the  park,  are  obtained 
many  attractive  views,  one  of  which  is  a  full  sight  of 
the  south  side  of  the  mansion,  to  which  the  eye  is  particularly 
attracted  by  the  rich  and  abundant  display  of  hardy  climbers 
and  shrubs,  suitable  for  wall  decoration,  with  which  it  is  clad 
Here  are  also  numbers  of  fine  Conifers,  consisting  of  Piceit 
cephalonica,  Pinus  insignis,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  an  excellent 
Taxodium  sempervirens.  Deodars,  Menzies'  Spruce,  Pinus 
excelsa,  and  Araucaria  imbricata.  From  this  part  of  the 
grounds  may  also  be  seen  many  picturesque  old  trees  of  fine 
growth,  and,  after  passing  the  Rose  garden,  which  is  furnished 
with  some  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  the  walk  termi. 
nates  at  a  picturesque  old  lodge  and  an  arched  gateway,  now 
disused.  A  portion  of  the  south  lawn  is  occupied  by  fine, 
foliaged  and  other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Abies 
Douglasi,  Thuja  Lobbi,  cut-leaved  Weeping  Birch,  Weeping 
Arbor-vitee,  Paulownia  imperialis,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Pam- 
pas  Grass,  and  also  three  circular  bed.s  containing  P  ygo. 
num  Sieboldi,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  and  similar  plants.  Within  a 
portion  of  the  outer  boundary,  consisting  of  a  large  grove, 
are  effectively-planted  masses  of  hardy  Ferns  and  other 
plants,  so  as  to  constitute  a  wild  garden  or  wilderness. 
In  many  of  the  houses  the  old  Vines  have  been  entirely 
uprooted  and  replanted,  after  the  border  had  been 
drained,  concreted,  and  replenished  with  a  suitable  compost, 
and,  although  this  is  their  first  season  after  the  severe  ordeal 
through  which  they  have  passed,  they  have  borne  a  good  crop, 
showing  no  symptoms  of  shanking,  to  which  in  former  years 
they  were  liable.  Amongst  new  Grapes,  Golden  Qneen  is 
very  highly  spoken  of  as  regards  quality,  and  also  as  a  late 
keeper.  G.  T, 
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VERBENAS    IN    POTS. 
It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  and 
energy  to   grow  Verbenas  in  pots,   because  they  do  so  well 
generally  in  the  open  air ;  but  probably  most   of  those  who 
think  so  have  never  seen  Verbenas  thoroughly  well  grown  in 
pots.     There  are  certain  districts,  notably  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, where  Verbenas  are  exceedingly  well  managed  in  pots. 
At  Trowbridge,  in  Wilts,  for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  exhibition  which  took  place  during  the  last  week  in 
August,  the  Verbenas  in  pots  were  so  well  grown  as  to  sur- 
prise, by  their  excellence,  frequenters  of   London  exhibitions. 
The  pots  in  which  they  were  grown  appeared  over  large — they 
averaged  from  10  in.  to  12  in.   in   diameter;  but  the   plants 
carried  from  fifty  to  eighty  trusses  of  bloom.     The  branches 
were  tied  out  or  trained  to  oval  wire  frames,  which   slanted 
somewhat,  so  as  to  present  a  face  to  the  spectator ;  and  in  this 
way  the  whole  of  the  trusses  of  bloom  were  well  displayed,  and 
not  only  werethe  trussesnumerous,  but  they  were  large,  and  the 
individual  pips  bold  and  finished.    The  mode  of  culture  adopted 
may  be  shortly  described.     If  plants  for  early  exhibition  be 
wanted,  say  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  the  cut- 
tings  are   struck  as    early  in   February  as   possible.      The 
strongest  cuttings  are  selected  from  healthy  plants,  and  are 
struck  in  coarse  sand,  or  sand  and  light  mould.     They  are 
planted  in  a  moist  bottom  heat  of  about  65",  and  in  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  are  nearly  rooted.     If  the  plants  be  not  required 
for  show  till  the  end  of  August,  the  middle  of  March  is  con- 
sidered early  enough  to  strike  the  cuttings  ;  and  they  are  then 
placed  in  pans  of  sand  and  water  in  a  gentle  heat,  but  very 
near  the  glass,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  weakly.   Wlien 
sufficiently  rooted,  they  are  potted  singly  in  small  3  in.  pots. 
The  cultivator  is  particular  as  regards  compost ;   what  he  uses 
consists  of  one  barrow-load  of  well-decomposed  manure,  half 
a  b.arrowful  of  rich  yellow  loam,  half  a  barrow  of  leaf-mould, 
and  a  peck  or  so  of   sand.     Some  growers  use  a  little  finely- 
broken  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open.     When  the  plants  are 
potted,  they  are  returned  to  the  place  in  which  the  cuttings 
were  struck,  and  set  near  the  glass,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  watering  and  shading.     Green  fly  is  vigilantly  watched 
for,  and  a  fumigation  with  Tobacco  smoke  given  when  neces- 
sary.   The  slightest  neglect  in  this  particular  is  often  fatal  to 
the  strength  of  the  plants.     In  about  three  weeks  the  plants 
become  fairly  established  in  their  pots.     The  next  opei'ation  is 
to  pinch  off  the  leading  shoots  to  the  third  eye  from  the  pot ; 
this  not  only  induces  strength,  but  also  causes  the  plants  to 
break  out  into  five  or  six  leading  shoots.     When  they  have 
made  shoots   2  in.    in    length,  a  little  air  is  given   in  order 
to  impart  robustness  of  constitution.     By  the  middle  of  March 
they  are  shifted  into  3-in.  pots,  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  air  is  given  them  by  degrees,  watering  freely  all  the 
while.     They  are  again  stopped  some  three  weeks  afterwards, 
and  by  this  time  they  are  making  rapid  growth  and  are  filling 
their  pots  well  with  roots. 

The  plants  intended  for  exhibition  are  now  shifted  into  8-in. 
pots  and  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat, 
and  by  the  end  of  May,  if  not  stopped  further,  they  show  for 
bloom.  If  plants  are  required  for  exhibition  in  July  or  August 
they  are  stopped  several  times  to  induce  a  shrubby  habit 
of  growth.  In  order  to  have  good  bushy  specimens,  exhibitors 
do  as  the  growers  of  specimen  Cinerarias  for  show  do,  they  put 
three  plants  in  a  pot,  and  so  make  large  bushes.  The  usual 
plap  is,  when  bush  specimens  are  wanted,  to  put  the  plants  in 
11-in.  pots,  using  such  a  compost  as  that  already  recommended. 
Great  care  is  required  to  keep  the  plants  clean  and  healthy,  for 
Verbenas  are  prone  to  attacks  of  green  fly  and  red  spider. 
Eurnigation  is  attended  to  at  every  stage,  and  plenty  of  air 
is  given  in  hot  sunny  weather ;  the  lights  of  the  frame  are 
raised  back  and  front  6  in.  or  so,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate 
freely,  and  with  a  covering  of  Tiffany,  or  some  such  light 
shading  material,  thrown  over  the  frame  from  ten  o'clock  till 
three  o'clock,  according  to  the  weather. 

_  The  fineness  of  the  flowers,  and  their  brilliancy  of  hue  is 
induced  by  administering  liquid  manure  about  twice  a  week. 
That  made  of  fresh  cow-manure  is  found  to  answer  best.     It 


is  difficult  to  have  good  symmetrical  plants  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses unless  they  are  trained  to  some  kind  of  frame.  This 
may  be  of  any  pattern  to  suit  the  exhibitor,  and  so  long  as  the 
flowers  can  be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  Some  good 
Verbenas  for  pot  and  exhibition  purposes  will  be  found  iu_  the 
following  selection  :— Annie.white  and  carmine.a  pretty  striped 
variety ;  Apollo,  blush ;  B.  A.  Hallam,  deep  mauve  ;  Crystal 
Palace,  rich  shaded  crimson ;  E.  W.  Badger,  glossy  crimson; 
Geant  des  Batailles,  deep  crimson ;  James  Birbeck,  shaded  pink; 
Jupiter,  lavender ;  Magnificus,  rosy  lilac  and  crimson;  Mons. 
H.  Stenger,  white,  striped  crimson  ;  Queen  of  Whites,  pure 
white ;  Rev.  0,  Peach,  pale  purple  ;  Rose  Beauty,  shaded  rose ; 
William  Hillman,  deep  black ;  and  Wonderful,  bright  plum. 
At  Trowbridge,  the  exhibitors  of  Verbenas  used  some  seed- 
lings of  their  own,  to  have  the  peculiar  qualities  wanted  in 
exhibition  sorts.  They  do  not  trouble  to  name  them,  and, 
except  that  they  get  into  the  possession  of  local  cultivators,  are 
not  heard  of  beyond  the  district  in  which  they  are   raised. 


D. 


BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  POINSBTTIAS. 
The  fact  has  been  far  too  much  overlooked  that  the  size  of  the 
gorgeously-coloured  bracts  of  this  most  valuable  winter.flowering 
plant  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  size  of  the  upper  leaves  on  the 
stem.  Let  these  be  large,  wide-spreading,  of  a  deep,  dense  green 
colour,  and  the  bracts  will  be  fine  in  proportion.  Of  course,  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  upper  leaves  will  bear  a  certain  and  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  vigour  and  thickness  of  the  stem.  The  latter,  again, 
will  have  been  formed  and  almost  finished  by  this  time  by  previous 
culture,  so  that  it  is  now  too  late  either  to  add  to  or  sensibly  modify 
tkese  ;  but,  taking  the  plants  as  we  find  them  now,  just  on  the  eve 
of  flowering,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  size  of  the  coloured 
bracts  may  yet  be  almost  doubled  by  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bottom, 
heat  of  75 "  or  80°,  and  keeping  their  heads  within  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  of 
clear  glass,  and  in  a  temperature  of  65°.  Also  keep  the  roots 
liberally  watered  with  house  sewage  or  guano  water,  and  syringe  the 
plants  overhead  once  a  day  in  the  morning,  unless  they  are  dewed 
over  with  the  condensed  moisture  from  the  sources  of  bottom. heat. 
Equal  parts  of  manure  and  leaves  form  the  best  plunging  bed  for 
Poinsettias.  The  same  treatment  also  suits  the  valuable  double 
variety  admirably.  There  does  not  seem,  in  fact,  any  constitutional 
difilerance  in  the  two  varieties,  except  that  P.  plenissima,  or  double 
kind,  is  rather  more  compact,  and  perhaps  slightly  more  slender  in 
habit  than  the  ordinary  variety ;  hut  the  bracts  are  piled  one  above 
the  other  in  the  double  sort  in  the  most  gorgeous  manner,  and  they 
are  infinitely  more  persistent,  each  bract  continuing  on  the  plant  for  a 
much  longer  period,  and  the  new  ones  being  developed  in  succession. 
While  this  system  of  bottom. heat  developes  the  bracts  to  the  utter- 
most on  old  plants,  and  infuses  into  them  the  most  intense  brilliancy, 
it  is  also  specially  adapted  for  the  full  development  of  those  dwarf 
single-stemmed  plants,  produced  by  the  late-rooting  of  the  terminal 
points  of  strong  shoots.  Pot  these  in  i-in.  or  6-in.  pots  ;  plunge  to 
the  rims  in  a  genial  bottom.heat,  and  water  with  guano-water,  and 
very  large  single  bracts  will  be  produced.  The  colour  may  also  be 
much  intensified  by  raising  these  plants  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
glass.  Not  only  will  the  bracts  he  of  the  utmost  brilliance,  but  the 
upper  tier  of  proper  leaves  will  often  be  largely  infused  with  the 
same  colour,  as  if  part  of  the  tints  of  the  bracts  had  been  absorbed 
by  the  leaves. D.  T.  PiSH. 

White    Chrysanthemum    Blooms    at    Christmas. — The 

experiment  as  regards  lifting  a  quantity  of  white-flowered  Chrysan. 
themums  from  the  open  ground  into  a  bed  in  a  greeuhonse,  referred 
to  last  week  (see  p.  416),  has  already  proved  most  successful.  The 
plants  were  lifted  on  the  29th  of  last  month,  and  now,  just  a  fort- 
night from  that  time,  they  are  covered  with  expanded  flowers  of 
snowy  whiteness,  and  of  a  most  useful  size  for  cutting.  Mrs.  George 
Enndle  is  by  far  the  best  kind  to  grow  for  this  purpose,  as  it  produces 
flowering  branches  more  freely  than  any  of  the  others ;  its  flowers 
are  of  the  purest  white  when  fully  expanded,  and  as  each  branch 
produces  from  two  to  three  side  buds  besides  the  central,  and,  of 
course,  largest  flower,  its  incurved  character  admits  of  the  entire 
truss  being  expanded,  and  forming  a  neat,  compact  head  of  bloom 
before  it  is  needful  to  cut  it.  The  bed  in  question  is  about  5  ft.  in 
width  and  24  ft.  in  length,  and  I  find  that  I  could  have  easily  found 
room  for  some  thirty  or  forty  more  plants.  What  the  value  of  the 
flowers  now  produced  from  the  flfty  plants  will  be  of  course  I  cannot 
say,  but  certainly  there  will  be  several  hundreds  of  trusses  available 
for  cutting  during  the  present  month.     Madame  Domage  is  several 
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days  later.  Its  flowers,  which  open  of  a  pinky  hne,  become  pure 
white  when  fully  expanded  ;  these  are  reflexed  or  taaselled,  and  are 
veiy  handsome,  but  produced  less  freely  than  those  of  Mrs.  George 
Rundle.  It  seems  quite  possible  to  secure  a  late  succession  of  white 
flowers  if  plants  of  Madame  Domage  were  put  out  behind  a  north  wall 
during  the  summer,  and  lifted  as  soon  as  the  flowers  of  Mrs.  George 
Rundle  were  all  cut,  and  put  into  the  same  place  to  bloom.  This 
would  give  a  continuity  of  flower  for  cutting  up  to  Christmas,  and,  of 
course,  the  value  of  the  blooms  would  be  greatly  enhanced  at  that 
late  period  of  the  year. — D. 


OBREUS  OANDIOANS. 

This  is  a  vigorous  growing  kind,  the  stem  of  which,  when  about  5  ft. 
high,  is  often  3  ft.  round,  and  the  angles  large  and  shallow,  rendering 
the  plant  solid  and  heavy  looking.  The  spines,  which  are  in  sets  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty,  are  yellow,  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  very 


Cereus  candicans, 

acute.  It  may  be  increased  by  offsets,  which  it  produces  freely  from 
the  base,  and  it  is  easily  grown  in  almost  any  soil.  The  flowers, 
which  are  pure  white,'are  but  sparingly  produced;  but  it  is  the  spines, 
rather  than  the  flowers,  which  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  this 
species.  J.  Ckoucher. 


Flowering  Stephanotis  in  Small  Pots. — Few  sweet-scented 
flowers  are  more  appreciated  than  those  of  the  Stephanotis,  either  in 
a  cut  state  or  on  the  plants,  and  to  have  them  in  abundance  on  plants 
grown  in  6.in.  pots  is  desirable.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  obtain, 
ing  strong  young  plants  and  growing  them  on  in  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, where  they  can  obtain  abundance  of  light,  sun,  and  air.  In 
summer  they  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  a  sunny  spot,  where  the 
■wood  will  get  well  ripened.  The  side  shoots  should  be  spurred  in  to 
within  1  in.  of  the  main  stem,  and,  when  bad  weather  sets  in,  the 
plants  should  be  removed  indoors  and  their  shoots  tied  up  to  a  trellis 
near  the  glass.  If  a  little  heat  be  applied  in  November,  shoots  will 
be  emitted  at  every  joint,  all  of  which  will  flower  profusely.    In  this 


way  Mr.  Ley,  of  Croydon,  grows  hundreds  of  small  plants,  the  stems 
of  which  early  in  summer  are  full  of  bloom  from  top  to  bottom, 
making  admirable  subjects  for  indoor  decoration.  Large  plants  may 
of  course  be  treated  in  the  same  way ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  treat 
them  exactly  as  one  would  Vines  on  the  spur  system,  and  abundance 
of  flowers  will  be  the  result. — S. 

Aiocasia  metallica. — This  is  one  of  the  moat  distinct  and 
beautiful  of  flne-foliaged  stove  plants,  striking  in  the  form  of  a  largo 
Bsecimen,  and  equally  serviceable  and  effective  as  a  small  vasa  or 
table  plant,  the  young  foliage  being  especially  lustrous  and  handsome. 
For  very  large  specimens,  we  select  five  or  six  of  the  strongest 
crowns  or  root-stocks,  and  taking  some  15-in.  pots,  fill  them  one-third 
full  of  crocks,  over  which  is  placed  a  good  layer  of  fresh  Sphagnum 
Moss,  to  keep  the  soil  from  being  washed  down  and  blocking  up  the 
drainage,  as,  during  the  growing  season,  abundance  of  water,  both  at 
the  roots  and  overhead,  is  required.  The  compost  which  we  use  con. 
sists  of  fibry  turf,  peat,  charcoal,  broken  potsherds,  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss.  The  crowns  or  root-stocks,  which  are  long  in  shape, 
are  raised  well  up  in  the  centre,  packing  the  soil  amongst  them,  so  as 
to  form  a  cone.  If  potted  in  February,  they  will  throw  up  a  quantity 
of  flower-spathea  before  the  foliage,  bat  these  should  be  broken  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  in  order  to  direct  the  whole  energy  of  the  plants 
to  the  formation  of  fine  foliage.  Smaller  crowns,  placed  three  in  a 
6-in.  pot,  make  fine  vase  plants  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  single 
crowns  in  3-in.  pots  are  also  highly  effective  in  table  and  plant  stands, 
their  polished,  shield-like  leaves  contrasting  well  with  whatever  they 
may  be  associated.  A  moist  stove  temperature  suits  them  best,  and 
when  contrasted  with  golden-leaved  Gymnogrammas  and  Crotons, 
few  plants  are  more  effective.  They  may  be  increased  rapidly  by 
means  of  small  root  offsets.  They  are  not  liable  to  attacks  from 
insects,  but  a  sponging  occasionally  ensures  cleanliness,  and  greatly 
enhances  the  beauty  of  their  leaves. — J.  Gkoom,  Henliam. 

Torenia  Fournieri. — This  is  a  new  and  exceedingly  beautifu 
plant,  and  when  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  continues  in 
flower  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  well  be  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  decorative  plants,  however  select  such 
collection  may  be.  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture,  and  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings.  Those  under  my  care,  however,  were  raised 
from  seed,  which  was  sown  in  a  propagating  house  about  the  first 
week  of  April  last.  Some  of  them  were  in  bloom  by  the  beginning 
of  the  following  June,  and  the  plants  have  all  continued  in  full  flower 
ever  since  that  time,  and  are  now,  nearly  the  end  of  October,  in 
great  beauty,  and  appear  likely  to  continue  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
Most  of  the  plants  are  growing  in  pots  some  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  soil  used  is  the  same  as  is  generally  employed  for  Pelargoniums 
and  other  soft-wooded  plants.  Bat,  remembering  something  of  the 
habit  of  growth  assumed  by  the  old  Torenia  asiatica,  a  few  of  them 
were  potted  into  pots  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  suspended,  and 
these  hung  up  from  the  roof  of  a  cool  plant-stove,  or  rather  an  inter, 
mediate  house,  have  succeeded  well,  and  are  still  very  beautifully  in 
flower.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  however,  does  not  render  it  quite 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  being  suspended,  as  it  is  somewhat  erect  in 
its  habit  of  growth,  and  readily  forms  a  dense  bnsh,  and  does  not 
require  much  assistance  in  the  form  of  stakes.  The  flowers  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Torenia  asiatica,  but  they 
are  more  beautiful,  and  produced  in  greater  abundance.  To  secure 
the  production  of  seed,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  artiflcial 
fertilization. — P.  Grievb,  Culford,  in  "  Florist." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Remarkable  Growth  in  England.— Some  of  us  may  have  heard  of  the 
vigorous  growth  of  certain  trees  in  the  Tropics,  and  the  following  instance  of 
growth  in  England  may  be  worth  recording : — A  Bamboo  growing  in  the  con- 
servatory at  Syon  House  sent  up  a  shoot  in  August,  which  is  now  about  6  ft. 
high  and  21  in.  round  the  stem.  The  Bamboo  is  Bambusa  arundinacea,  or  one 
of  its  forms. 

New  Zealand  Flax  in  London.— This  plant,  which  may  not  be  enjoyed 
much  out-of-doors  about  London,  should  be  more  frequently  grown  in  pots 
than  it  is,  being  so  useful  both  in  houses  and  out-of-doors.  A  line  of  specimens 
in  small  tubs,  in  front  of  Mr.  Wills's  fine  winter  garden  at  Brompton,  is  very 
effective.  This  Flax  is  admirably  suited  for  London  houses,  inasmuch  as  it 
could  be  very  effectively  wintered  in  large  halls  or  rooms. 

Tropseolums  for  Winter.— Where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand,  few  plants  aro 
more  serviceable  than  the  scarlet-flowered  Tropasolum.  Pots  are  unnecessary, 
as  by  planting  out  vigorous  young  plants  in  summer,  and  training  them 
under  the  rafts  of  any  cool  house,  abundance  of  flowers  may  be  gathered  from 
them  throughout  the  winter.  In  addition  to  their  value  for  yielding  cut-flowers. 
Ilia  plants  themselves,  when  well  studded  with  blossoms,  have  a  bright  appear- 
ance at  a  season  when  good  flowers  are  sop,rce. — S. 
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ORCHIDS. 


PLBIONBS,  OR  INDIAN  CROCUSES. 
Few,  if  any,  of  om-  smaller-growing  Orchids  are  more  beau- 
tiful'than  these  little  gems  when  well  grown,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year  they  are  more  deservedly  popular,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  bloom  in  our  stoves.  They  not  only  form 
valuable  decorative  plants,  but  they  are  also  very  useful  for 
furnishing  cut  flowers.  They  are  plants  of  easy  culture,  pro- 
vided they  get  the  proper  ti-eatment,  and  as  the  price  of  them 
now  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  they  might  be  equally 
plentiful  as  the  old  and  beautiful  Dendrobium  nobile,  which  is 
everybody's  Orchid.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  special 
houses  for  them,  as  they  will  grow  well  in  any  ordinary  stove 
in  which  there  is  a  winter  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°.  I 
have  found  them  to  succeed  best  in  a  mixture  of  fibry  peat, 
chopped  Sphagnum,  and  a  little  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  sufiicient  sand 
being  added  to  keep  it  open.  Many  cultivators  recommend 
the  addition  of  a  little  loam,  but  they  are  better  without  it. 
The  pots  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry  (if  new,  they  should 
be  soaked  and  dried  previous  to  being  used),  and  should  be 
filled  three-quarters  full  of  clean-washed  crocks,  upon  which 
should  be  placed  a  layer  of  Moss,  to  prevent  the  compost  from 
being  washed  away.  Being  free  surface-rooting  plants,  the 
bulbs  should  be  planted  well  above  the  level  of  the  pot,  say 
li  in.  higher  in  the  centre,  gradually  coining  down  to  the  level 
of  the  rim.  It  is  very  desirable  that  Moss  should  be  grown 
on  the  surface,  as  it  keeps  a  wholesome  moisture  about  them, 
in  which  they  seem  to  delight.  They  should  then  receive  a 
gentle  watering,  to  settle  the  soil,  and  be  placed  on  a  stage  or 
shelf  near  the  glass,  and,  until  they  get  fairly  hold  of  the  soil, 
the  supply  of  water  should  be  very  limited ;  after  they  have 
got  established,  they  may  receive  almost  any  amount,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  Moss  on  the  surface  iu  a  growing  state. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  months,  they  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  being  syringed  overhead  twice  or  three 
times  a  day.  This  will  keep  down  red  spider,  to  the  attacks 
of  which  Pleiones  are  liable.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
induce  them  to  make  vigorous  growth,  upon  which  depends 
the  production  of  fine  blooms.  The  larger  the  bulbs,  the  finer 
are  the  flowers.  As  regards  kinds,  P.  concolor  has  a  pure 
white  lip,  beautifully  fringed ;  P.  Reichenbachiana  has  rose- 
coloured  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  white  lip,  streaked  with 
purple  and  crimson ;  one  called  Hookeri  is  in  the  way  of 
maculata,  but  this  I  have  not  seen.  The  four  commoner 
species  are  P.  Wallichiana  or  prajcox,  as  it  is  often  called,  on 
account  of  its  early-flowering  properties.  This  is  the  largest 
of  the  whole  species,  its  flowers  frequently  measuring  from 
4  in.  to  5  in.  across,  and  their  colour  is  a  rich  rose,  the  margin 
of  the  lip  being  finely  serrated.  P.  lagenaria,  which  is  a  little 
later  in  blooming,  is  the  commonest  of  the  genus,  and  perhaps 
the  easiest  to  cultivate.  P.  maculata  is,  however,  the  prettiest 
of  the  whole  genus,  its  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  contrast- 
ing beautifully  with  the  white,  yellow,  and  magenta  lip.  The 
last  to  flower  is  P.  humilis,  which  is  deservedly  a  favourite. 
Its  sepals  and  petals  are  a  delicate  lilac,  and  the  lip  is  margined 
with  white,  and  exquisitely  fringed.  All  the  above  are  well 
worth  growing  ;  and  if  amateurs  only  knew  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  cultivated,  these  Pleiones  would,  I  am  sure, 
become  just  as  universal  as  a  Hyacinth  or  a  Tulip. 

Feudlefou.  W.  0. 


SEASONABLE    NOTES. 


Odontoglossum  jrEMBRAXACErir  and  its  varieties  have  been  some- 
what depreciated  by  many ;  they  are,  neverthelesa,  charming  plants, 
and  amateurs  who  do  not  possess  them  should  do  so  without  delay. 
They  are  now  pushing  up  their  blooms,  and  may,  with  care,  be  kept 
in  full  beauty  for  two  months.  The  variety  named  "  decora  "  is  the 
finest  marked  and  largest,  but  this  is  both  new  and  rare.  Other 
winter  Odontoglossums  consist  of  pnlchellum  majus,  the  flower- 
scapes  of  which  bear  numerous  thick  fleshy  flowers,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  stain  of  yellow  on  the  lip,  are  pure  white ;  it  is 
delicately  perfumed,  and  lasts  long  in  fall  beauty.  Odontoglossum 
Insleayi  Leopardinum  is  often  called  an  aatumn.blooming  variety, 
and  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  so  considered  ;  this  year,  however,  it 
is  only  now  beginning  to  push  up  its  flower.spikes,  so  that  its  rich- 


coloured  blossoms  will  only  be  open  about  mid-winter,  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  enhances  their  value. 

CEslogyne  cristata,  which  stands  nnrivalled  for  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  its  large  blooms,  is  now  beginning  to  push  up  its  flower-spikes  ; 
and  where  more  than  one  specimen  ia  grown,  some  should  be  removed 
to  a  cold  house  in  order  to  retard  them,  thus  obtaining  a  succession 
of  its  beautiful  flowers.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  having  a  pale  lemon 
blotch  upon  the  crests  of  the  lip,  which  naturally  blooms  later  than 
the  normal  form,  and  which  is  specially  valuable  for  maintaining  a 
succession  of  flowers  ;  and  this  year  a  summer-flowering  variety  has 
made  its  appearance,  so  that  it  will  not  now  be  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty  to  have  plants  of  this  CEelogyne  in  flower  for  about  nine 
months.  They  should  not  be  over-watered  at  any  time,  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  when  they  are  removed  to  a  lower  temperature 
leas  will  be  required  than  when  they  are  in  a  higher  one. 

Calanthe  vestita,  and  its  varieties,  now  opening  their  flowers, 
should  receive  the  same  treatment  previously  recommended  for  C. 
Veitohi ;  they  produce  abundance  of  blooms,  which  are  very  valuable 
for  bouquet  making. 

Sophronitia  grandiflora,  a  veritable  floral  gem,  bears  scarlet 
flowers,  which  last  in  perfection  for  many  weeks ;  the  blooms  on 
different  plants,  however,  ditfer  greatly,  some  measuring  as  much  as 
2i  in.  in  diameter. 

Cattleya  Loddigesi  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  perpetual  bloomer  ; 
its  flowers,  too,  are  large,  thick,  and  waxy  in  texture,  therefore  they 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  and  their  colour  rose — or  rose  and 
white — ia  chaste  and  pretty ;  nothing,  indeed,  is  more  charming  than  a 
bloom  of  this  Cattleya  and  a  frond  of  Adiantum  for  the  decoratioQ 
of  a  lady's  hair,  or  for  a  button. hole  bouquet,  and  with  but  a  few 
plants  of  it  blooms  may  be  had  in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter. 
Cattleya  marginata  is  now  quite  a  gem,  its  large  rose  and  purple 
flowers  'oeing  developed  to  moat  advantage  under  cool  treatment,  and 
thus  managed  the  growths  are  not  drawn  out  so  long  as  when  placed 
in  strong  heat,  but  resemble  more  imported  pseudo-bulba,  and  every 
growth  blooma.  Of  C.  TrianiB  the  varieties  are  legion  ;  they  are  now 
pushing  their  blooms  through  the  spathes,  and  will  soon  be  a  blaze  of 
beauty;  those  who^do  not  possess  C.  Trianas  or  its  varieties  should  take 
advantage  of  this,  the  blooming  season,  to  add  it  to  their  collections, 
selecting  the  particular  shades  of  colour  which  they  prefer.  They 
may  be  obtained  having  rosy  sepals  and  petals,  and  intense  deep 
purple  lip,  through  all  gradations  of  these  colours  up  to  pure  white. 

Oncidium  ornithorynchum,  like  0.  incurvum  is  quite  an  exception  to 
the  predominant  colour  in  thia  genus  ;  its  scape,  which  is  branching, 
produces  in  great  abundance  flowers  of  a  soft  rose  colour,  which 
yield  a  grateful  perfume,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Heliotrope. 
These  qualifications,  added  to  its  compact  habit,  and  easy  manage, 
ment  in  a  cool  house,  should  recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  winter 
blooming  Orchids. 

A  careful  search  should  now  be  made  amongst  Orchids,  especially 
those  which  have  been  repotted  or  newly  surfaced  with  Sphagnum, 
for  the  Onion  snail  (Zonites  alliaria),  which  seems  to  be  unusually 
prevalent  this  season.  It  not  only  eats  the  points  of  the  roots  off, 
but  also  attacks  the  flowers  when  in  the  bud.  Beetles  are  also  great 
destroyers  of  Orchid  roots  and  flowers,  and  a  continual  war  must  be 
waged  against  them.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  nothing  suffers 
from  drought,  i.e.,  through  over-drying;  avoid,  however,  the  opposite 
extreme,  for  too  much  water  about  the  house  on  a  cold  night  will 
bring  about  disastrous  results.  Look  well  after  red  thrips  and  white 
scale,  peats  which  are  very  apt  to  increase  rapidly  during  the  dry 
season.  To  destroy  the  former,  dust  the  axils  of  the  leaves  with 
Tobacco  powder,  allowing  it  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few  days ; 
the  scale  must  be  removed  by  washing  with  soft  soap  and  tepid 
water.  W.  H.  G. 


Cattleya  gigas  a  Winter-flowering  Plant.— We  have  a  plant  of  thia 
Cattleya  with  twelve  folly-expanded  flowers  upon  it.  It  ia  deliciously  fra- 
grant, the  perfume  being  compared  by  some  to  a  mixture  of  Violets  and  Prim. 
rosea. — Kichabd  Cabb,  Taverham  Mall, 

Wintering  Disa  grandiflora.— Last  July  I  purchased  a  plant  o£  thia 
Orchid,  then  in  a  greenhouse.  I  grew  it  on  in  a  Wardian  Case  until  May,  when 
I  put  it  out  with  Sarracenias  under  a  handlight.  In  August  I  found  that  the 
main  growth  had  either  died  down  or  been  eaten  off  by  slugs  (I  fancy  the 
latter) ;  but  auckera  were  growing  freely.  I  then  plunged  it  in  cocoa-nut 
fibre  in  an  open,  shady  border ;  and  now  I  find  the  main  stem  develooing  itself 
again,  so  that  it  has  had  no  rest.  Ought  it  to  die  down  altogether?  What  shall 
I  do  with  i  now?  The  amall  pot  seems  full  of  bulba.  I  have  no  greenhouse, 
but  can  either  grow  it  out-of-doors  in  a  frame,  or  indoors  in  a  large  Wardian 
Case  as  before. — A.  J.  [Disa  grandiflora  should  not  die  down  entirely,  nor 
should  it  be  dried  up  to  induce  rest.  It  will  commence  growing  now,  and  may 
be  grown  In  a  frame  or  Wardian  Case  if  kept  tolerably  close ;  a  cool  greenhouse 
would  be  best  if  available.]l 
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ROYAL  NURSERIES.  SLOUGH. 
Apaut  from  their  importance  iu  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  Royal  Nurseries  at  Slough  possess  considerable 
interest.  Here  may  be  found  many  effective  arrangements,  in 
the  way  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  entirely  devoid  of  that 
formalism  which  moieor  less  necessarily  characterises  nursery 
gardens.  Good  illustrations  of  spring  and  summer  gar- 
dening are  yearly  carried  out  on  borders  and  beds  on  each 
side  of  a  central  promenade  running  through  the  middle  of 
the  grounds.  Mr.  Turner's  house,  of  which  the  annexed  is  an 
illustration,  is  one  of  which  any  nurseryman  may  justly  feel 
proud.  Its  verandahs  and  walls  are  clothed  with  gracefully- 
hanging  festoons  of  Wistaria  sinensis,  from  which,  throughout 
the  summer  and,  indeed,  until  winter  sets  in,  depend  large 
clusters  of  bluish-lilac  flowers  ;  and,  even  late  in  autumn,  the 
various  hues  of  the  fading  foliage  combine  to  make  an  effective 
display.  Contiguous,  but  almost  hidden  by  the  Wistaria,  is  a 
small  house  devoted  to  winter  flowering  Tree  Carnations.     As 


ornamental  shrubberies,  containing  Golden  Thujas,  graceful 
Deodars,  and  other  choice  plants,  interspersed  with  standard 
Acacias,  Cornus  Mas  variegata,  and  variegated  Hollies  laden 
with  berries.  Large  patches  of  the  neat  pyramidal  habited 
Thuja  Vervaeneana,  clothed  to  the  ground  with  bright  golden 
foliage,  contrast  effectually  with  plantations  of  the  bronze 
tinted  Cryptomeria  elegans  and  the  bright  green  of  the  Deodar. 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  here  forms  effective  plants  grown  in 
the  form  of  standards.  They  are  grafted  on  clean  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
stems  of  a  strong  growing  kind ;  the  branches  are  allowed 
to  assume  their  naturally  drooping  habit,  and  isolated  on  lawns 
or  allowed  plenty  of  room  in  front  of  shrubberies,  such 
plants  would  be  very  attractive  at  this  season,  when  studded 
with  bright  coral-coloured  berries.  I  noted  good  specimens  of  the 
large-leaved  Azorian  Laurel  (Oerasus  lusitanica  azorica)  a  kind 
upright  iu  habit,  and  bolder  and  more  striking  in  appear- 
ance than  the  common  Portugal  Laurel.  Roses  constitute  a 
special  feature  in  this  nursery ;  to  their  culture  many  acres  of 


Wistaria  on  Mr.  Turner's  House  at  Slough. 


fast  as  the  plants  in  other  quarters  show  bloom,  they  are 
brought  here  and  placed  on  a  stair-like  stage,  with  which  the 
house  is  provided,  and  a  succession  of  beautiful  sweet-scented 
blossoms  is  thus  kept  up  throughout  the  winter.  Among 
some  of  the  best  kinds  may  be  enumerated  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
a  full  and  distinct  flower  with  buff  ground,  striped  and  edged 
with  bright  scarlet ;  Scarlet  Defiance,  a  free  blooming  kind, 
•with  vivid  scarlet  smooth-petalled  flowers  of  good  substance ; 
Rose  Perfection,  and  a  beautiful  white  flowered  variety  named 
Guelder  Rose.  Many  others,  possessing  equally  good  qualities, 
raised  by  Mr.  Turner,  are  to  be  found  iu  bloom,  although,  of 
course,  the  best  of  the  season  for  the  display  of  their  bright 
colours  is  now  over.  Preparations  for  spring  gardening  are 
now  being  carried  on.  Small  and  effective  plants,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  dwarf  ornamental  Conifers,  are  planted  on  small 
banks  and  borders.  Ordinary  shaped  beds,  in  the  centre  of 
■which  are  standard  Paulownias,  Yuccas,  and  Golden  Oatalpas, 
are  planted  with  Daisies,  Auriculas,  and  other  spring 
flowering    plants   with   good   eSect.     Surrounding   these  are 


land  are  devoted,  and  although  at  this  season  the  trees  are  all 
but  leafless,  thelargefieldsofBrierswhich  were  budded  with  new 
and  popular  kinds  in  summer,  are  by  no  means  uninteresting. 
New  Roses  are,  as  far  as  can  be  arranged,  planted  near  home  in 
orderthat  they  may  be  more  frequently  seen  ,and  their  merits  and 
demerits  more  accurately  determined.  The  removal  of  Roses 
has  this  year  been  deferred  later  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
dry  state  of  the  soil ;  but  now,  as  it  is  getting  moist,  they  are 
being  removed  in  large  quantities  daily.  Among  late  flowering 
kinds  Mrs.  Baker  has  been  one  of  the  best,  and  even  late  in 
October  could  be  seen  several  of  its  lively  carmine  buds  and 
flowers.  On  plants  of  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa.too.were  observ- 
able some  really  good  blossoms.  To  Marerchal  Niel  and  other 
Tea  Roses  a  wall  500  ft.  to  600  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  high  is  devoted ; 
the  plants  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  no  signs  of 
mildew  whatever  being  observable,  and  in  early  spring  they 
are  loaded  with  blossoms.  The  aspect  of  the  wall  is  due  south, 
and  on  the  top  is  Ivy  which,  no  donbt,  greatly  preserves  the 
buds  from  early  spring  frosts.     The  plants  were  budded  on  the 
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Brier  stock,  and  are  growing  in  soil  of  a  rather  stifi  clayey 
character.  During  summer,  the  surface  of  the  border  is  heavily 
mulched,  which  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  and  enriches 
the  soil.  Pot  Roses,  as  is  well  known  by  those  who  have  visited 
our  London  Rose  shows,  are  well  grown  by  Mr.  Turner.  The 
plants  this  year  have  made  extraordinary  growth,  and  have 
assumed  unusual  proportions.  These,  after  havmg  flowered, 
are  potted,  and  placed  in  an  open  position  out-of-doors  to  ripen 
their  wood,  and  a  few  are  pruned  and  placed  indoors  at  one  time 
according  to  the  period  at  which  they  are  required  to  be 
in  bloom  to  suit  the  shows.  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Picotees 
are  made  specialities  of  in  this  nursery  both  for  growing  in 
beds  and  for  pot  culture.  To  obtain  plants  a  large  stock  is  grown 
in  8-in.  or  9-in.  pots,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  several 
inches  from  the  rim  of  the  pot,  in  order  to  allow  of  earthing 
up.  When  well  established,  the  side  shoots  of  the  plants 
are  pegged  down,  and  1  in.  or  so  of  good  sandy  soil 
is  placed  round  their  bases.  When  well  rooted  these 
are  taken  off  and  potted  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  frames  or 
in  the  open  air.  By  this  method  the  young  plants  are  found  to 
make  stouter  and  harder  growth  than  when  layered  from 
plants  in  open  borders,  and  are  considered  in  much  better  con- 
dition for  planting-out  or  growing  on  for  flowering  in  pots. 
Auriculas  constitute  one  of  Mr.  Turner's  specialities,  but  of 
course,  at  this  season,  very  little  flower  is  to  be  seen  on  them. 
Long  ranges  of  pits  and  frames  filled  with  healthy  plants  of 
them  were,  however,  observable,  and  which  in  spring  will  evi- 
dently make  a  fine  display.  Standard  Aucubas,  loaded  with 
berries,  ai-e  grown  here  by  hundreds,  also  all  kinds  of  plants 
suitable  for  small  gardens  and  window  decoration  during 
winter.  The  Pampas  Grass  is  grown  largely  here  in  pots 
plunged  in  the  open  ground  ;  thus  treated  the  plants  are 
easily  removed,  and  if  planted  out  of  pots  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  if  transplanted  from  the  ground  at  once,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  and  the  cause  of  the  death  of  many  good  plants 
of  this  ornamental  Grass.  Sti'awborries  are  extensively  grown 
here,  both  in  the  open  ground  and  in  fruiting-pots  ;  the  latter 
are  selected  from  the  strongest  plants  which  can  be  got,  and 
grown  on  liberally  iurich  loam  in  an  opeu  situation,  where  they 
make  stout  leaves  and  crowns,  an  important  point  as  regards 
the  production  of  fruit.  To  supply  plants  for  border  planting, 
the  earliest  runners  from  permanent  plantations  are  pegged  to 
the  ground,  and  when  they  have  taken  root  are  lifted  and 
replanted  3  in.  or  4  in.  apart  in  a  bed  of  good  soil ;  here  they  get 
hardened,  aud  emit  fresh  roots  and  make  strong  plants,  when 
removed  to  their  permanent  quarters,  much  sooner  than  lanky, 
soft-rooted  plants.  The  kiuds  most  favourably  thought  of 
here  are  President,  Vioomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  La 
Grosse  Suoree  for  forcing,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paston  for  later  fruiting. 

The  indoor  department  of  this  nursery  embraces  all  kiuds 
of  popular  garden  plants.  Chrysanthemums  are  just  now, 
of  course,  among  the  most  striking  plants  coming  into  bloom. 
Hundreds  of  all  the  best  kinds  are  grown  in  the  form  of 
standards.  Their  stems  are  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  they 
are  furnished  with  neat,  well-shaped  heads  covered  with  bloom- 
buds.  To  obtain  these  standards,  cuttings  are  struck  early  in 
spring  and  potted  on  in  good  soil;  the  main  shoot  is  allowed 
to  grow  to  the  desired  height,  and  then  stopped.  Side  shoots 
are  then  soon  produced,  four  or  five  only  being  retained  near  the 
top  of  the  stem.  When  the  wood  of  these  becomes  firm,  shoots 
from  other  kinds  are  grafted  on  them,  and  thus  several  sorts  are 
produced  on  one  head ;  of  course,  to  carry  out  this  method 
perfectly  such  kinds  as  are  well  known  to  bloom  at  the  same 
time  are  only  used  together.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  grown 
consists  of  rich  loam,  and  a  surfacing  of  sheep  manure  is  given 
them  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  their  bloom-buds.  For 
vases  indoors  or  for  conservatory  decoration  nothing  surpasses 
these  standards,  and  their  pots  can  easily  be  hidden  by  a  few 
drooping  Grasses,  Ferns,  or  Ficus  repens.  Other  Chrysan- 
themums are  grown  with  a  stem  6  in.  high  and  cup-shaped 
heads,  consisting  of  eight  to  twelve  shoots,  but  none  of  the 
one-stemmed  plants,  6  ft.  high,  which  are  too  often  seen,  are 
here  to  be  found.  Under  cover  of  a  shed  in  a  northern  aspect, 
I  noticed  about  3000  plants  of  white-flowered  kinds  being  kept 
back  for  a  display  at  Christmas.  In  keeping  back  Chrysan- 
themums it  is  necessary  that  the  bloom-buds  should  be  formed 


before  placing  them  in  such  a  position  as  the  one  described, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  go  "  blind,"  or  the  flowers  would  be 
very  few  indeed.     The  specimen  Azaleas  are  uncommonly  fine 
this   season,  every  shoot  being  furnished    with  bloom-buda. 
Camellias,  too,  are  full  of  buds ;   the  plants  have  just  been 
housed,  having  been  out-of-doors,  together  with  many  other 
hard-wooded  plants,  during  the  summer.     Camellias  here  are 
potted  entirely  in  peat  and  sand,  and  both  in  colour  of  foliage 
and  general  healtb  they  are  equal  to  any  which  I  have  ever 
seen.     A  very  good   plan  is  here   adopted  for  shading  hard- 
wooded  plants  during  the  summer  months.     A  series  of  lines 
of    Poplars   are   planted  from   20  ft.   to   30  ft.   apart,  more 
or   less,    and    between    these     are     placed    the    plants    on 
beds  of  ashes.     Whilst  the  Poplars  shade   the  plants   from 
the   soorchiug  rays  of  the   sun,  they  do   not   ofller  too  much 
shade,  and  they  allow  air  to   circulate   freely   among  them. 
Pelargoniums  have  always  been  grown  well  at  Slough,  as  any 
one  who  has  visited  the  Loudon  shows  can  testify ;  the  plants 
this  year  look  very  strong  and  healthy ;  they  are  grown  in 
lean-to  houses  near  the  glass.     After  flowering,  they  are  placed 
out-of-doors,    to    ripen    their   wood,  and   then  they  are   cut 
back  to  some  three  or  four  eyes  or  more,  as  the  shape  of  the 
plant  may  require.     When  they  break  into  leaf  again,  they  are 
shaken  out  of  their  pots,  and  have  their  coarse  roots  cut  back, 
and  potted  iu  rather  stiff  loam  and  manure,  afterwards  shifting 
them  on  until  they  are  in  their  flowering  pots.     New  kinds  are 
grown  on  yearly  to  succeed  the  old  ones,  and  seedlings  are 
annually  being  raised ;  these  are  allowed  to  flower,  so  that 
their  merits  may  be  decided  upon,  and  if  found  inferior,  or 
only  as  good  as  existing  kiuds,  they  are  at  once  thrown  away, 
keeping  only  such  as  are  considered  a  step  in  advance  of  such 
existing  kinds  as  they  most  resemble.     I  noticed  in  a  range  of 
frames  the  finest  batch  of  the  useful  flower-garden  plant,  Pole- 
monium  coeruleum  variegatum  (Variegated  Jacob's  Ladder), 
which  I  have   ever  seen.     The  chief  reason,  it  is  said,  why 
people  cannot  propagate  this  plant   readily  is   because  they 
divide  it  in  the  autumn  instead  of  iu  the  spring.     Here  the 
plants  are  taken  up  on  the  approach   of   frost,   potted,   and 
wintered  in  frames.     In  spring  they  are  divided  and  potted 
separately,  subjected  to  a  little  more  heat,  and  they  appear  to 
grow  as   freely  as   Scarlet   Pelargoniums.      In  a  ridge  and 
furrow-roofed  house,  devoted  to  hard-wooded  plants,  are  very 
fine  specimens  of  Lamarque  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  budded 
on  the  Manetti  stock;  these,  together  with  Lapageria  rosea  (now 
in  full  bloom),  cover  the  whole  of  the  roof,  rendering  shading 
unnecessary,  and  they  yield  hundreds  of  valuable   Roses  in 
spring  and  summer.     Verbenas  are  here  largely  grown.    A 
whole  lean-to  house   is   devoted  to  stock  plants,  which  are 
grown  expressly  for  that  purpose  in  pots.     The  more  leggy 
the  plants  are,  the  better  they  are  liked,  as  they  resist  damp 
and    mildew   better  than    compact  leafy    plants   would    do. 
In  a  house  filled  with  Ferns  I  noticed  a  plan  which  might  be 
more  frequently  adopted  with  advantage  ;  the  house  is  a  span- 
roofed  one,  with  a  stage  each  side,  aud  a  path  running  through 
the  centre ;  under  the  stages  are  placed   stones,  clinkers,  and 
soil,  in  which  are  planted  Ferns,  Lycopods,  Panicum  variega- 
tum, Fittonias,  and  other  dwarf-growing,  ornamental-leaved 
plants.    A  board  is  placed  on  edge  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
the  hot-water  pipes  drying  them  up  too  much,  and  here  they 
thrive  luxuriantly,  and  not  only  produce  a  grand  effect,  but 
utilise  space  and  furnish  abundance  of  material  for  cutting  for 
bouquets,  &c.     Libonia  Penrhosiensis  is  a  plant  largely  grown 
here ;  it  is  of  more  compact  habit,  and  has  larger  leaves  than 
the  well-known  L.  floribunda ;  its  flowers,  too,  are  larger,  and 
they  are  produced  in  greater  abundance. 

Plants  iu  flower  are  of  course  just  now  scarce,  but  one  little 
house,  devoted  to  such  plants  as  are  in  flower,  was  very  gay 
with  Ericas,  Bouvardias,  Fuchsias,  and  the  bright  scarlet  Salvia 
splendens.  Among  Ericas  the  most  beautiful  in  flower  were 
E.  verticillata  rubra  and  E.  mammosa,  two  kinds  which  ought  to 
be  more  extensively  grown  than  they  are  on  account  of  their 
large,  delicate  pink  and  bright  scarlet  blossoms,  which  last  in 
ptrfection  for  a  long  time  during  the  winter  months.  In  a 
large  house  full  of  healthy-looking  Orotons,  Dracaanas,  and 
other  ornamental  stove  plants,  were  noticeable  good  flowering 
examples  of  the  effective  Pancratium  speciosum,  the  pure  white 
flowers    of    which  are    so  much  prized  for  bouquets,   table 
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aiTangements,  &c.  Pot  Vines  by  thousands,  and,  indeed,  all 
imaginable  nursery  stock,  appeared  to  be  grown  here  in  the 
best  possible  way,  not  excluding  the  Potato  Schoolmaster, 
which  Mr.  Turner  has  exhibited  so  successfully  this  season. 

S. 


ROSES. 


NEW  ROSES  OP  THE  PAST  AND  PEESENT  TEAR. 

Of  the  novelties  introduced  in  1875.6,  the  following  have  commended 
themselves  most  to  onr  indgment;  Hyhrid  Perpetuals :  Abel 
Carriiire,  Avocat  Davivier,  Dao  de  Montpensier,  Daohesse  de  Vallom. 
brosa,  Guatave  Revilliod,  Jean  Liabaud,  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamin, 
Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Moneeignenr  Fournier, 
Oscar  Lamarche,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Triomphe  de  France.  Tea. 
scented  :  Madlle.  Marie  Berton,  Mareohal  Robert,  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Fernet.  Of  the  Rosea  of  the  present  year  (1876-7),  the  following 
seem  to  ns  the  best : — Hyhrid  Perpetuals  :  Madlle.  Emma  All,  Marie 
Louise  Fernet,  Marquise  Adele  de  Mnrinais.  Tea-sconted :  Comtesse 
Liza  du  Faro,  Madlle.  Lazarine  Foizeau,  Souvenir  de  Georges  Sand, 
Triomphe  de  'Milan.  We  do  not  describe  these  varieties,  because 
their  full  descriptions  may  be  seen  in  one  or  other  of  the  leading 
Rose  catalogues,  which  all  lovers  of  Roses  will  be  sure  to  possess. 
Of  Roses  not  yet  in  commerce,  but  which  will  probably  be  sold  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  May  Quennell  (Postans),  Penelope  Mayo  (Turner), 
and  Mrs.  Laxton  (Laxton)  have  been  shown  good  during  the  present 
year. 

Of  new  Rosea  coming  from  France  this  autumn,  the  following 
announcements  have  reached  ns  up  to  the  present  time,  but  this  list 
will,  no  doubt,  be  considerably  augmented  : — 

Alfred  K.  Williams  (H.F.),  carmine,  changing  to  magenta,  large 
and  full,  imbricated ;  Amcena  (H.P.),  bright  rose,  reflexed  with  violet, 
centre  carmine ;  a  seedling  from  Victor  Terdier ;  Angele  Fontaine 
(Bourbon),  carmine  rose,  large  and  of  perfect  form  ;  opening  well 
and  very  perpetual  ;  growth  vigorous  ;  Barthelemy  Joubert  (H.P.), 
very  bright  cerise,  large  and  full ;  growth  very  vigorous ;  Dames 
Patronnesses  d'Orleans  (H.P.),  deep  crimson,  large  and  full,  very  free  ; 
growth  vigorous ;  Eaouard  Pynaert  (H.P.),  bright  Gooseberry  red, 
shaded  with  carmine,  large,  full,  and  globular ;  a  seedling  from 
Antoine  Dacher ;  Eveque  de  Luxembourg  (H.P.),  deep  purple,  shaded 
with  violet,  centre  velvety  crimson,  large  and  very  sweet ;  growth  very 
vigorous;  Fontenelle  (H.F.),  bright  carmine  red,  very  large,  full  j 
growth  very  vigorous ;  flowers  in  clusters;  La  Toulousaine,  (N.P.), 
flesh  colour,  changing  to  rose,  of  medium  size,  full  and  finely  formed  ; 
growth  very  vigorous;  Louis  Richard  (Tea-scented),  coppery  rose, 
sometimes  with  deep  red  centre,  large  and  full ;  growth  very  vigor, 
ons;  Madame  Alexandre  Bernaix  (Tea.scented),  flowers  rose  colour, 
edges  of  petals  shaded  with  white,  large  and  full,  very  distinct.  A 
Silver  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  this  variety  at  a  Flower  Show  in 
Lyons,  June,  1877.  Madame  Anna  de  Besobrasoff  (H.P.),  very  bright 
cerise,  changing  to  purple,  large  and  finely  shaped ;  growth  vigorous, 
very  perpetual ;  a  seedling  from  Charles  Lefebvre;  Madame  Chignard 
(H.P.),  bright  clear  red,  large  and  full;  growth  very  vigorous; 
Madame  de  Laboulaye  (H.P.),  pale  rose,  with  bright  rose  centre, 
large  and  full ;  growth  vigorous ;  very  perpetual ;  Madame  Dorlia 
(H.P.),  bright  cerise,  shaded  with  purple,  large  and  of  good  form, 
foliage  fine;  growth  vigorous ;  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  (H.P.),  satin 
rose,  petals  large  and  of  great  substance,  flowers  very  large  and  fall ; 
growth  vigorous;  Madame  Jeanne  Bonyer  (H.P.),  pink,  the  colour  of 
the  China  Rose ;  very  large,  full,  and  of  fine  petal ;  growth  very 
vigorous;  Madame  la  Marquise  d'  Hervey  (H.F.),  velvety  red,  shaded 
with  carmine,  very  large  and  full ;  growth  very  vigorous ;  Madame 
Louis  Donadine  (H.P.),  flesh  colour,  with  deeper  centre,  very  large 
and  f  ull ;  a  sport  from  Countess  of  Oxford  ;  Madame  Maurice  Kuppen 
heim, salmon  yellow,  sometimes  rosy,reverse  of  petals  slightly  copperyi 
large,  full,  and  of  fine  petal ;  growth  very  vigorous  ;  Madame  Roger 
(H.P.),  very  pale  rose,  almost  white,  large  and  full ;  growth  very 
vigorous;  Madame  Theobald  Sernin  (H.P.),  currant  red,  shaded  with 
carmine,  large,  full,  and  finely  shaped  ;  growth  vigorous ;  Madlle. 
Anne  Marie  Danlonx  (H.P.),  white,  centre  slightly  rosy,  of  medium 
size,  full  and  finely  formed ;  growth  very  vigorous  ;  Madlle.  Blanche 
Durrschmidt  (Tea-scented),  flesh  colour,  tinted  with  rosy  salmon, 
changing  to  white ;  growth  very  vigorous  ;  a  seedling  from  Madame 
Falcot ;  good  for  massing.  Awarded  a  silver  medal  at  a  flower  show 
in  Lyons,  June,  1877.  Reverend  Trantmann  (H.P.),  bright  carmine, 
with  rosy  centre,  reverse  of  petals  lake  red,  large,  full,  and  finely 
formed;  Robusta  (Bonrbon),  velvety  fiery  red,  changing  to  purple,  of 
medium  size,  full,  flowering  in  clusters  ;  growth  very  vigorous ;  Rose 
a  Bois  Jape  (H.P.),  flowers  bright  cerise,  large,  full,  and  globular; 
growth  vigorous ;  the  wood  of  this  variety  is  very  remarkable,  being 
banded   with  yellow,  green,  and  red,     forming  together  a  strange 


variegation;  Souvenir  d'Adolphe  Theirs  (H.P.),  brilliant  red,  shaded 
with  Vermillion,  extra  large,  very  free  ;  growth  very  vigorous ;  a 
seedling  from  of  Countess  of  Oxford  ;  Souvenir  de  Mile.  Marie  Detrey 
(Tea.scented),  pale  salmon  rose,  sometimes  bright  rose,  large,  full, 
and  finely  formed ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Of  my  own  novelties,  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Journal  dea 
Roses"  will,  perhaps,  be  more  acceptable  than  anything  I  can  myself 
say  concerning  them: — "Of  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons  new  Roses, 
May  Quennell  obtained  a  first-class  certificate ;  it  is  a  beautiful  well, 
formed  Rose,  with  very  close  petals  of  a  bright  crimson  colour, 
becoming  magenta  on  the  outer  petals  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  Roses 
yet  sent  out  by  Mr.  Paul.  Another  new  kind,  named  Masterpiece, 
has  flowers  very  large,  full,  and  globular,  perfect,  in  short,  in  form  ; 
its  colour  is  pink,  shaded  with  carmine ;  this  variety  is  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  become  popular,  both  as  an  exhibition  kind,  and  for 
ordinary  cultivation.  A  charming  little  Moss  Rose,  called  Little 
Gem,  is  also  a  kind  which  will  do  credit  to  the  Waltham  Cross  coUec- 
tion."— Paul's  "  Rose  Annual." 


THE  BEST  FORTY-EIGHT  ROSES. 
I  HAD  thought  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  poll — I  mean  the  best 
forty.eight  Roses — might  be  compared  with  some  degree  of  interest 
with  the  best  forty.eight  selected  by  a  rosarian  across  the  Atlantic. 
Accordingly  I  wrote  to  Mr.  EUwanger,  of  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  New  York,  to  whom  those  who  have  been  desirous  of 
seeing  the  age  of  Rosea  and  the  raisers'  names  are,  as  well  as  my. 
self,  very  deeply  indebted  ;  and  I  now  place  aide  by  side  his  forty, 
eight  in  order  of  merit  and  the  collective  election  forty.eight : — 

The  Election  List.  Mr.  Ellimmger's  List. 


1.  Marie  Baumann 

2.  Alfred  Oolomb 

3.  Charles  Lefebvre 

4.  La  France 

5.  f  Mar^chal  Niel 

6.  t  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

7.  Frangois  Michelon 

8.  Louis  Van  Houtte 

9.  Etidnno  Levet 

10.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

11.  Madame  Victor  Verdler 
13.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

13.  Marie  Rady 

li.  Comtesse  d' Oxford 

15.  Dr.  Andry 

16.  S^nateur  Vaisse 

17.  Xavier  OUbo 

18.  Mdlle.  Eug6nie  Verdier 

19.  Edward  Morren 

20.  Catherine  Mermet 

21.  Horace  Vernet 

22.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

23.  Emilie  Hausburg 

21.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

25.  Dupuy.Jamain 

26.  CamUle  Bernardin 

27.  John  Hopper 

28.  Reynolds  Hole 

29.  Victor  Verdier 

30.  Prince  CamUle  de  Rohan 

31.  Marie  Van  Houtte 

32.  Oapitaine  Christy 

33.  Madame  Lacharme 
31.  Devoniensis 

35.  Mons.  B.  Y.  Teas 

36.  Duke  of  Wellington 

37.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

38.  Pierre  Netting 
30.  Souvenir  d'Elise 

40.  Marie  Finger 

41.  Marie  Cointet 

42.  Fisher  Holmes 

43.  Mons.  Neman 

44.  Comtesse  de  Serenye 

45.  Sir  a.  VTolseley 
48.  Madame  0.  Wood 

47.  Star  of  Waltham 

48.  Annie  Wood 


La  France 

Mar^chal  Niel 

Marie  Baumann 

Louis  Van  Houtte 

Alfred  Colomb 
f  Charles  Lefebvre 
(,  Ferdinand  de  Lesaepa 

Catherine  Mermet 

Marie  Van  Houtte 

Madame  Victor  Verdier 

Marie  Rady 

Frangois  Michelon 

Marquise  de  Castellane 

Baronne  de  Rothschild 

Etii^nne  Levet 

Bugi5uie  Verdier 

John  Hopper 

Abel  Grand 

Comtesse  d'Oxford 

Scnateur  Vaisse 

Victor  Verdier 

Gloire  de  Dijon 

Comte  de  Sambac,  T. 

Capitaine  Christy 

Niphetos 

Oheshunt  Hybrid 
Prince  CamUle  de  Rohan 
Comtesse  de  Serenye 
Marie  Cointet 
Rubens 

Belle  Lyonnaise 
C^cUe  de  Chabrillant 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
Madame  de  Ridder 
Thdrese  Levet 
Horace  Vernet 
Exposition  de  Brie 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Marie  Ducher 
Fisher  Holmes 
Pierre  Netting 
General  Washington 
Madame  Noman 
Mdlle.  Bonnaire 
Madame  Berard 
Madame  Trifle 
Maurice  Bernardin 
Reynolds  Hole 
Marie  Finger 


Mr.  EUwanger's  list  is  placed  in  order  of  merit,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  his  selected  forty.eight  he  has  named  twenty  .nine  of  those 
selected  by  the  various  electors.  His  list,  as  compared  with  ours,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Tea  element,  for,  counting  Marechal  Niel, 
there  are  eleven  as  against  six  in  our  list.  Mr.  EUwanger  further 
adds  that  he  haa  bracketed  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  because,  "  though  not  the  same,"  they  "  at  many  times 
strongly  resemble  each  other,  and  I  couple  them  as  being  of  equal 
value."  He  also  further  adds — and  the  remark  is  of  interest,  touch, 
ing  the  effect  of  climate  on  different  yet  similar  Roses—"  In  relation 
to  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier  and  Marie  Finger  I  would  say  they  are 
with  ns  quite  distinct  sorts;  the  former  I  consider  decidedly  the 
more  refined  and  beautiful." — "  Journal  of  Horticulture," 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
This  week  there  is  not  much  of  interest  to  record  conceruing  out- 
door plants,  the  only  one  being  the  South  European  Medicago 
arborea,  which  is  in  bloom  by  the  wall  of  the  herbaceous  ground. 
M.  arborea,  the  Cytisus  of  the  ancients,  ought  to  be  planted  wherever 
a  sufficiently. sheltered  spot  can  be  spared  ;  as,  in  such  positions,  it  is 
seldom  found  without  a  number  of  its  lovely  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
the  only  species  in  the  large  genus  Medicago  that  can  strictly  lay 
claim  to  being  a  shrub,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  being  trailing 
annuals.  According  to  Loudon,  this  plant  abounds  about  Naples  and 
in  several  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  where  the  Turks  use  the 
wood  to  make  handles  for  their  sabres.  In  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  is 
a  pretty  South  African  Polygalaceous  shrub,  Muraltia  Heisteria,  in. 
troduced  from  the  Cape  by  Masson  in  1787.  The  Gorse.like  compact 
growth  is  studded  with  charming  little  purple  flowers;  and,  as  no 
special  care  or  skill  is  required  in  its  cultivation,  this  should  be  more 
largely  grown  as  a  decorative  greenhouse  plant,  particularly  as  it  can 
be  had  in  bloom  nearly  throughout  the  year.  The  Palm-house  con- 
tains  a  few  plants  that  merit  present  mention.  First  in  beauty  and 
exceeding  richness  of  colour,  comes  the  West  Indian  Rondeletia 
speeiosa,  one  of  our  very  best  winter-flowering  stove  plants.  The 
vivid  scarlet  blossoms  are  freely  produced,  and  with  the  habit  we  are 
all  well  acquainted.  Goldfussia  isophylla  is  a  dwarf,  bushy  Indian 
Acanthad  that  makes  a  good  show  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  its  fine 
blue  flowers.  G.  glomerata  is  a 
species  with  larger  flowers  and 
broader  leaves  than  the  last-named  ; 
both  surfaces  are  covered  with  red. 
dish-purple  hairs,  which  look  very 
beautiful  when  seen  in  a  proper 
light.  Gomphia  Thcophrasta,  with 
its   acutely. serrulate    leaves    about 

1  ft.  long,  and  its  large  panicles 
of  golden. yellow  flowers,  is  a  hand, 
some  member  of  a  large  and  beauti. 
ful  genus,  of  which,  however,  but 
few  species  have  found  their  way 
into  cultivation ;  the  present  one 
was  introduced  some  years  ago  from 
South  America  by  Linden,  of  Ghent. 
Schaueria  calycotricha  is  a  fine  free, 
flowering  Justicia-likeAoanthad  from 
Brazil,  the  bright  straw-coloured 
corollas  and  exserted  yellow  stamens 
affording  a  pretty  contrast  to  the 
foliage  below  them.  The  fine  bine 
of  Pleotranthus  amethystinus  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  flowers  are 
well  worthy  of  notice.  Clerodendron 
splendens  in  the  stove  is  a  grand, 
evergreen,  close-habited  climber, 
from  the  woods  of  Sierra  Leone  ; 
the  large  cUisters  of  splendid  crim. 
son  flowers  are  very  effective.  In  the 
cool  compartment  of  the  new  range, 
there  are  a  number  of  specimens  of 
Nerine  flexnosa  and  N.  crispa  ;  both  have  rosy-white  flowers,  the  for- 
mer  being  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  lacking  the  pleasing  un. 
dulations  which  render  the  flowers  of  N.  crispa  so  charming.  Among 
the  Orchids  which  we  noticed,  the  following  are  the  most  striking  :  — 
Epidendrum  evectum  is  one  of  a  section  in  which  the  stems  are 
leafy  and  elongated ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  case,  growing  to  a 
length  of  about  9  ft.  The  terminal  inflorescence  ia  made  np  of 
about  twenty  or  thirty  deep,  rosy.purple  flowers.  E.  equitans  has 
yellowish  flowers,  and  a  habit  resembling,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
many  of  the  Irids.     E.  ellipticum  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  grows  about 

2  ft.  high,  and  has  pretty  heads  of  rose.coloured  flowers.  E.ibaguens^ 
is  rather  deeper  in  colour  and  grows  somewhat  larger  than  the  last, 
named.  E.  glumioeum  derives  its  name  from  the  long  pointed 
scales— like  the  glumes  of  Grasses— out  of  which  spring  the  racemes 
of  flowers ;  in  habit  aud  sweet  odour  it  is  like  E.  fragrans,  but  the 
labellum  is  convex  and  striped  with  pink.  E.  paniculatum  var. 
racemosum  differs  considerably  from  the  type  ;  instead  of  the  pretty 
pink  flowers  generally  seen  in  some  co'.le^tions,  this  variety  has 
much  reflexed  sepals,  which,  together  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
column,  are  green;  the  upper  part  and  lip  are  white,  the  latter 
variously  marked  with  deep  red-purple.  Sigmatostalix  radioans  is  a 
very  neat-growing  little  plant  with  narrow  Grass.like  leaves,  elon. 
gated  pseudo.bulbs,  and  little  panicles  of  small  flowers,  in  which 
yellow,  white,  green,  and  reddish-brown,  combine  to  make  a  pleasing 
show.  The  unopened  flowers  of  Sarcanthus  pallidus  are  very  like 
the  head  and  beak  of  a  duck  in  miniature,  and  the  branched  panicle 
bears  a  profusion  of  small  flowers.  G. 
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Brisbane  Lily  (Eurycles  australasica) . 


THE     GENUS    EURYOLBS 

L  COLOCTRED  HGUEB  OF  E.  AUSIRALA.SICA). 
Drawn  by  Mas.  DUFFIELD. 
A  SMALL  genus  of  Paucrafcioid  white-flowered  Amaryllidece, 
formerly  referred  to  the  genus  Pauordtiuni  itself,  but  subse- 
quently established  as  an  independent  genus,  on  account  of  the 
small  corona,  which  is  cleft,  nearly  to  the  base,  into  six  seg- 
ments. Mr.  Bentham  ("  Flora  Australiensis,"  vi ,  p.  45(5)  puts 
all  the  known  forms  under  two  species  ;  but,  from  a  horti- 
cultural point  of  view,  there  are  three  easily  distinguished 
forms.  They  require  warm  greenhouse  treatment,  and  succeed 
well  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  After  they 
have  made  their  growth,  the  usual  rest  in  a  dry  state  should 
be  given.  The  horticultural  public  ia  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  for  the  re-introduotion  of  the  fine  species  of  which  a 
coloured  figure  is  given  in  this  number  of  The  Garden.  Al- 
though the  same  species  had  been  in  cultivation  in  this  coun- 
try before,  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Sosiety  awarded  Messrs.  Veitch  a  first-class  certificate  for  this 
plant  when  they  exhibited  it  at  one  of  the  meetings  last  spring ; 

and  they  also  received  from  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  a  certifi- 
cate of  merit.  These  recogni- 
tions of  its  value  as  a  decorative 
plant,  are  a  sufficient  recommen- 
dation, but  I  may  add  a  word  of 
praise  from  having  seen  the  liv- 
ing specimens. 

Amboyna  Ijily  (Eurycles  am- 
boinensis). — This  was  the  form  oul. 
tivated  by  Philip  Miller  at  Chelsea, 
nearly  150  years  ago,  and  it  is 
decidedly  the  most  ornamental.  If 
we  separate  E.  amboinensis  from  E. 
australasica,  then  the  plant  figured 
should  bear  the  former  name,  and  if 
the  two  are  combined  as  one  species, 
then,  according  to  the  rules  of 
priority  of  names,  amboinensis 
should  be  selected  to  designate  the 
species,  as  Mr.  Bentham  has  done  in 
the  work  quoted  above.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  plant  has  been  certifi- 
cated and  mentioned  in  the  garden- 
ing periodicals  as  E.  australasica, 
and  by  this  name  it  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  known.  The  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  Amboyna  Lily 
is  in  the  deeply  cordate  base  of  the 
leaf,  numerous  flowers  (usually  more 
than  a  dozen  in  each  umbel,  aud 
sometimes  a?  miuy  as  a  score),  aud  in  the  large  size  of  the  flowers. 
Whether  this  tocm  extends  to  Australia,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  from  a 
record  of  a  locality  (Uland  of  Cairncross,  Queensland,  Veitch)  in 
Banthams'  "  Flora  Australiensis,"  it  is  possible  that  this  locality  was 
the  soarce  whence  Messrs.  Veitch  obtained  their  stock.  The  origi- 
nal introduction  into  Europe  was  effected  by  the  Dutch,  probably 
from  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Specimens 
exist  at  Kew  from  the  island  of  Zabu,  one  of  the  Philippine  group, 
aud  from  Malacca  ;  aud  it  is  also  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Amboyna. 
Aud,  according  to  Libillardiere,  it  was  abundant  in  1793  in  the  vast 
forest  of  Mount  Panangouna,  Java,  growing  uader  Taak  trees. 
Vigorous  plants  have  nearly  spherical  brown-coated  balbs  about  2i- 
in.  in  diameter,  long.slalkei,  prominently-ribbed  leaves,  the  blade 
of  which  sometimes  exceeds  1  ft.  in  breadth,  and  the  flowers  are 
from  2^  in.  to  3  in.  long.  Salisbury  ("  Paradises  Londinensis,"  t.  Si) 
figures  the  same  plant  under  the  name  of  Pancratium  nervifolium  ; 
aud,  among  its  other  numerous  synonyms,  Eurycles  sylvestris  may  be 
mentioned.  The  flowers  appear  a  little  in  advance  of  the  leaves, 
especially  in  a  wild  state,  or  at  the  same  time  ;  but  this  depends  pro- 
bably upon  the  season.  Allan  Cunningham  states  that  the  Australian 
species  vary  in  this  respect. 

Australian  or  Brisbane  Lily  (E.  australasica,  Bjt.  Reg.,  t. 
715). — This  is  near  the  last,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts;  the  leaves 
are  scarcely  at  all  cordate  at  the  base  ;  the  umbels  about  eight  or 
ten  flowered ;  and  the  segments  of  the  perianth  are  narrower.  It 
was  in  cultivation  at  Kew  in  182L   from  bulbs  sent  home  by  Allan 
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Canningham  from  Cairnoroas  Island,  where  they  grew  in  a  chalky 
Boll  under  the  shade  o£  trees  near  the  sea-coast.  It  ia  probable  that 
this  and  the  foregoing  are  connected  by  intermedinte  forms,  and  the 
same  locality  being  attributed  to  Veicoh  by  Mr.  Bentham— if  the 
source  of  the  plant  here  figured — it  ia  possible  that  both  are  found  in 
the  Island  of  Cairnoross.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  worth 
knowing  of  the  existence  of  inferior  varieties. 

Cunningliani's  Lily  (B.Cunninghami,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3399). — Very 
distinct  from  the  others.  Bulbs  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut;  leaves 
longer  than  broad,  and  not  cordate  at  the  base,  from  4  in.  to  10  in. 
loug.  Flower-scopes  about  1  ft.  high,  bearing  from  four  to  ten  small 
flowers,  little  more  than  1  in.  long.  This  was  also  discovered  and 
introduced  by  Allan  Canningham.  He  found  it  growing  in  dense 
somewhat  humid  woods  of  Arancaria  on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane 
Biver,  near  Moreton  Bay.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  CODLING  MOTH  GRUB. 
The  well-known  German  pomclogist,  Dr.  Edward  Lucas,  has 
recently  called  attention  to  a  simple  method  of  guarding 
against  the  ravages  of  that  tiresome  insect-plague,  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  Apple  or  Codling  Moth  (Tortrix  pomona).  It  is 
dependent  for  its  success  on  the  fact  that  the  moth  most  fre- 
quently deposits  her  eggs  between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx, 
whence  the  grab  afterwards  commences  its  attack  on  the  heart 
or  pulpy  portion  of  the  Apple,  and  finally  escapes  by  a  hole 
made  in  the  circumference.  Observing  this,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Krausz,  of  Stuttgart,  the  discoverer  of  the  remedy,  to  try 
the  effect  of  cutting  ofi  the  calyx,  quite  low  down  at  its  base, 
as  soon  as  the  Apple  should  have  attained  the  size  of  a  Hazel 
or  Walnut.      The  prominent  situation  of   the  calyx  at  that 


Grub  of  the  Codling  Moth  (Tortrix  pomona). 

period  of  the  fruit's  growth  greatly  facilitates  its  removal,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  hundreds  of  Apples  Mr.  Krausz  experi- 
mented on — several  hundreds  can  be  done  in  an  hour — none 
appeared  afterwards  to  be  the  least  injuriously  affected  by  the 
operation.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  cutting  slightly 
damaged  the  calyx-tube,  the  wound  soon  healed  over  and 
became  covered  with  a  yellowish-green,  cork-like  substance, 
the  latter  eventually  closing  the  tube,  and  thus  creating  an 
impassable  barrier  for  the  insect.  As  regards  the  shape  of  the 
Apple,  this  is  somewhat  altered  by  the  above  treatment,  so  as 
to  render  the  variety  less  easily  distinguishable,  but  the  slight 
diminution  in  length,  resulting  from  its  adoption,  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  increased  thickness,  total  absence  of  grub, 
and,  consequently,  generally  finer  appearance.  Eor  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fruit  on 
each  of  the  trees  selected  for  experiment  had  been  left  in  its 
natural  state,  and  the  Apples  operated  on  were  chosen  quite  at 
random,  regardless  of  aspect  or  situation.  Not  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  a  sort  particularly  liable  to 
rot  on  the  tree,  was  there  met  with,  however,  amongst  the 
calyxless  Apples,  a  single  unsound  or  grub-eaten  specimen,  and 
with  reference  to  the  fallen  fruit  under  the  diiierent  trees  it 
was  found  to  consist  exclusively  of  such  as  had  not  been 
operated  on.  Naturally  regardinghis  discovery  as  one  of  no  slight 
importance  to  fruit-growers,  Mr.  Krausz  sent  a  collection  of 


Apples  (to  show  the  difference  in  their  growth  and  appearance), 
one  half  with,  the  other  half  without,  calyces,  to  an  exhibition 
recently  held  at  Oannstadt,  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  remedy 
which  he  recommends  is  now  likely  to  be  thoroughly  tested 
throughout  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  Germany.      T.  S. 


FIELD  CULTURE  OF  HARDY  FRUIT  TREES. 

(Continued  from  p.  456.^ 

Summer  Pruning. — To  form  the  crown  quickly,summer  prun- 
ing should  be  resorted  to.  The  following  are  a  few  instances 
in  which  it  should  be  adopted: — When  the  graft,  or  the  head 
of  the  tree,  if  it  has  not  been  grafted  on  the  head  or  at  the 
height  of  the  crown,  is  vigorous,  and  promises  to  greatly 
exceed  the  height  at  which  the  branches  ought  to  begin,  the  top 
of  the  shoot  ought  to  be  pinched  during  the  summer,  in  order 
to  make  it  branch  out,  and  so  obtain  what  only  could  be  obtained 
in  the  following  winter.  Whatever  may  be  the  method  adopted 
for  growing  the  future  branches  of  the  crown,  care  must  be 
taken  during  the  summer  to  keep  the  tree  pretty  even — for 
instance,  if  the  branch  (c,  fig.  40)  grow  too  upright,  a  stout 
stick  should  be  placed  between  it  and  the  stem,  so  as  to  throw- 
it  outward,  whilst  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  happens  to  grow  too 
horizontally,  it  must  be  made  to  grow  more  upright,  by 
means  of  a  wire  attached  to  the  stem  (as  shown  at  h,  fig.  40). 


The  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  which  shows  on  the  first  shoot  of  the 
branches  should  be  pinched  off  if  the  superfluous  buds  have 
not  been  destroyed  at  the  winter  pruning.  We  recommend 
the  last  plan  to  those  who  grow  a  large  number  of  trees,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  are  doubtful  of  being  able  to  give  as 
much  attention  as  is  necessary  to  the  trees  during  the  summer 
months. 

Second  Year. — The  first  woody  branches  are  cut  down  to  a 
length  of  about  1  ft.  from  their  base  on  two  opposite  sides,  so 
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as  to  obtain  forked  branches,  as  shown  at  &  (fig.  41).  The 
system  of  pruning  as  shown  at  a  a  a  (fig.  42)  should  also 
be  adopted.  A  false  application  of  the  rule,  according  to 
which  strong  branches  ought  to  be  pruned  short,  and  weak 
ones  long,  is  often  made  during  the  second  years'  pruning. 
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Fig.  41. 


When  a  difference  of  vigour  exists  between  the  first  year's 
branches  {a  a  a  fig.  42)  they  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be 
pruned  down  to  the  given  length  of  about  1  ft.  The  proper 
balance  ought  to  be  obtained  by  making  a  notch  underneath 
the  strongest  branches,  and  a  longitudinal  incision,  passing 


through  the  rind  only,  along  the  entire  length  of  the  weak 
ones.  We  may  also,  as  pointed  out  in  the  directions  for  the 
first  year's  treatment,  be  careful  to  train  the  weaker  branches  in 
a  more  upright  direction.  During  the  summer  following  the. 
second  pruning,  the  shoots  of   the    second  year's   branches 


(b  h  b  fig.  42),  bearing  five  or  six  leaves,  must  also  be  pinched 
off  to  make  them  woody. 

Third  Year. — All  trees  which  have  not  the  requisite  number 
of  woody  branches,  say  six  or  eight,  should  be  pruned  so  as  to 
form  additional  forks.  The  woody  branches  of  the  crown  should 
be  so  trained  that  they  form  a  hollow  cup,  as  shown  in  fig.  42. 
When  the  woody  branches  are  in  sufficient  number,  and  there 
arises  no  necessity  for  making  them  fork,  they  are  cut  down  to 
three-quarters  of  their  length,  as  shown  in  fig.  42,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  their  future  gi'owth.  The  crowns  thus 
formed  are  imitations  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
should  be  only  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Apple,  Cherry,  and 
Phim,  whose  crowns  are  flat  and  cup-shaped.  The  Nut,  Mul- 
berry, and  Chestnut  naturally  form  a  ball-shaped  crown  with- 
out the  need  of  much  pruning.  Little  need  be  done  with  the 
pruning-knife,  except  to  cut  the  graft  down  to  three  or  four 
buds,  after  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own 
way.  Pears  and  Bigarreau  Cherries,  which  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  form  a  conical  crown,  are  trained  in  a  pyramidal 
manner.  In  order  to  form  such  crowns  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
only  a  single  shoot  to  grow  in  its  own  way  during  the  summer 
without  being  pruned.  It  should  be  shortened  to  12  in.  or 
15  in.  at  the  winter  pruning,  which  should  take  place  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  cut  being  made  just  above  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  graft.  By  this  means  we  obtain  four 
or  five  lateral  shoots,  and  one  perpendicular  stem.  The  upper 
shoots  are  pinched  down  during  the  summer,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  lower  shoots,  which  ought  to  be  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  For  the  first  three  years  the  lower  branches  should  be 
allowed  to  increase  in  length  without  making  them  forked. 
Every  year  the  weakest  parts  should  be  pruned,  taking  care 
that  the  lower  branches  are  always  left  longer  than  the  upper. 
All  crowding  of  the  branches  forming  the  crown  should  be 
avoided.  This  defect  is  not  perceived  at  first,  but  it  soon 
manifests  itself,  and  is  only  to  be  remedied  by  gashing  the 
tree  without  mercy.  Pyramidal  crowns  especially  require  to 
have  their  branches  properly  distanced,  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  their  proper  share  of  light  and  air.  The  pruning 
operations  of  the  next  two  years  arc  confined  to  shorten- 
ing the  lateral  shoots  which  are  growing  too  luxuriantly  on  the 
woody  branches,  and  to  taking  care  that  the  branches  grow 
with  equal  vigour  and  in  the  right  direction. 

Thinning  the  Crowns. — For  some  time  after  the  formation 
of  the  principal  branches,  in  fact,  for  three  or  four  years,  the 
crown  ought  to  be  thinned  out  so  that  light  and  air  have  free 
access  to  it.  The  weakest  shoots  should  be  chosen  for  pruning 
away,  and  watery  shoots  should  be  ruthlessly  topped,  as  well  as 
all  hanging  shoots,  or  those  which  interfere  with  the  evenness 
and  symmetrical  form  of  the  crown.  When  two  shoots  cross, 
the  weaker  should  be  cut  away,  or  at  any  rate  the  one  which 
is  placed  in  the  least  convenient  position.  If  they  are  both 
left  to  grow,  they  will  rub  together  with  the  slightest  breath 
of  wind,  and  both  will  be  sacrificed.  In  the  case  of  stone  fruit 
trees,  in  which  the  cut  wood  does  not  heal  so  easily,  only  the 
small,  weak,  and  sickly  branchlets  should  be  pruned  away.  The 
other  branches,  more  especially  those  which  show  a  tendency 
to  grow  in  a  vertical  direction,  should  be  slightly  shortened  at 
pruning  time  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  new  wood.  In  fact, 
the  operation  of  pruning  shonld  be  so  carried  on  that  there  is 
never  any  necessity  for  cutting  away  the  old  wood  except  where 
it  is  dead.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  very  mis- 
chievous system  of  pruning  fruit  only  once  in  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  then  on  a  large  scale.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  decay 
of  many  of  our  old  kinds  of  fruit  trees.espeoially  Apples  and  stone 
fruit  trees.  Pruners  who  practice  this  kind  of  work,  which  is 
apparantly  but  of  little  importance,  should  take  the  best  advice 
on  the  subject  that  they  can  get,  for  pruning  operations  require 
a  large  amount  of  tact  and  skill.  In  any  case  they  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  if  they  pruned  away  fewer  branches  than  ia 
their  general  habit,  and  if  they  thinned  only  the  different  parts 
of  the  crown  with  a  little  more  moderation.  If  they  follow 
out  this  advice  they  will  find  that  they  are  no  longer  under  the 
necessity  of  cutting  away  large  branches,  because  they  have 
ceased  to  bear  at  their  base,  or  because  they  produce  only  a 
few  feeble  shoots.  If  it  be  necessary  to  prune  somewhat 
severely,  a  winter  following  a  prolific  summer  should  be  chosen 
for  the  operation.     It  is  also  preferable,  when  it  can  be  done. 
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to  thin  out  towards  the  end  of  the  year  just  as  the  leaves  are 
beginning  to  fall,  because  the  shape  of  the  branches  and 
general  growth  of  the  tree  are  more  apparent.  Good  primers 
who  are  afraid  of  cutting  away  too  much  are  apt  to  err  on  the 
other  side,  for  a  leadess  tree  rarely  seems  to  have  too  many 
branches.  Although  it  results  from  what  we  have  already 
said,  that  orchard  trees  do  not  need  the  continual  attention 
that  garden  trees  require,  it  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  visit  well  established  orchard  trees  at  least  once 
a  year  armed  with  the  proper  tools,  even  when  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  prune  regularly.  A  large  number  of  irregularities  always 
want  looking  after,  and  preventive  measures  require  to  be  taken 
against  future   defects.     Dead  and  decaying   branches  want 


Fig.  43.  Fig.  a. 

cutting  away,  and  Moss  and  caterpillars  require  destroying. 
The  tools  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  the  secateur  (.fig.  43), 
the  chisel  or  cleaner  (fig.  44),  the  echenilloir  (fig.  45),  and  the 
saw  (fig.  46).  The  curved  knife  is  but  seldom  used,  except 
for  small  trees.  It  is  best  not  to  cut  too  deeply  into  the  interior 
of  the  crown,  and  that  only  when  there  is  absolute  necessity 
for  it.  The  inexperienced  pruner  should  never  be  allowed  to 
meddle  with  this  part  of  the  crown.  Winter  operations  may 
be  perfectly  well  performed  with  the  eclienilloir,  which,  when  it 
is  well  made  and  properly  sharpened,  may  be  used  for  cutting 
branches  of  medium  thickness.     This  instrument  is  quite  indis- 


pensable to  the  orchardist.  Small  twigs  and  shoots  which 
ought  to  be  cut  away  entirely,  may  also  be  cut  from  below. 
In  this  category  we  include  adventitious  watery  shoots,  which 
grow  accidentally  below  the  crown,  and  thus  deprive  the  other 
parts  of  the  tree  of  their  food.  According  to  the  thickness  of 
the  branches  to  be  cut,  we  use  either  the  curved  portion  of  the 
chisel,  or  else  the  flat  part,  using  a  mallet  from  below  in  the 
former  case. 

TBEATiaENT  OF  Waiery  Shoots. — When  a  tree  has  attained 
an  advanced  age,  and  the  sap  circulates  but  feebly,  widen  the 
hardened  bark.  The  decrepitude  of  the  tree  begins  to  show 
itself  by  the  appearance  of  succulent  shoots,  which  are  rather 
the  effect  than  the  cause  of  approaching  decay.  These  adven- 


titious shoots  first  show  themselves  on  the  branches,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  or  else  on  those 
which  have  been  entirely  abandoned.  The  whole  of  these  watery 
shoots  need  not  be  pruned  away.  When  the  trees  have,  more 
or  less,  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay,  the  branches  are  cut  off  a 
good  deal  farther  back  than  the  rottenness  seems  to  extend, 
the  fresh  shoots  on  the  living  portion  of  the  tree  being  pro-~ 
perly  pruned.  A  certain  portion  of  the  ordinary  shoots  should 
also  be  allowed  to  remain ;  as  they  will  serve,  in  the  future,  to 
replace  the  old  branches  which  have  been  cut  away,  as  they 
spring  exactly  from  those  parts  of  the  tree  from  which  the  de- 
cayed portions  have  been  out  away.  It  requires,  however, 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pruner  to  know  how  to  make 
use  of  the  young  wood  in  order  to  replace  the  old.  It  is  true 
that  by  this  means  we  get  a  number  of  ugly  stumpy  branches, 
but  they  will  not  be  long  before  they  produce  new  ones,  which 
will  soon  restore  the  beauty  of  the  tree.  The  tree  soon  begins 
to  wear  a  leafy  appearance  once  more,  and  will  produce  abun- 
dantly throughout  a  long  series  of  years,  a  result  which  we 
should  not  have  obtained  so  speedily  had  we  endeavoured  to 
replace  the  old  tree  by  a  new  one.  By  this  system  of  severe 
pruning,  we  may  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  trees 
which  have  grown  deformed ;  those,  for  instance,  whose  pruning 
has  been  neglected  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  growth, 
and  have  mis-shaped  crowns.  This  operation  is  required  in  a 
great  number  of  orchards. 

Pruning  Laikje  Tsansplanted  Trees. — It  is  customary, 
when  large  trees  have  been  planted  in  permanent  positions  for 
several  years,  to  prune  them  severely,  under  the  pretext  of 
equalising  their  branches  and  roots — reciprocity,  as  it  is  called. 
It  is  an  erroneous  notion  to  prune  the  roots  and  branches  in 
the  same  proportion.  There  ought  certainly  to  be  a  certain  pro- 
portion between  the  two,  but  this  ought  to  be  obtained  by  thin- 
ning j  udiciously.  When  the  crown  requires  severe  pruning,  the 
operation  ought  to  be  postponed  for  a  full  year  after  trans- 
planting ;  that  is  to  say,  until  the  following  spring.  The  tree 
suffers  greatly  in  any  case,  and  when  the  roots  and  branches 
are  both  severely  cut  about,  as  is  the  us^ial  custom,  it  fre- 
quently fails  to  recover  from  the  shock. 

Sdmmbr  Pinching. — Trees  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
like  those  in  gardens,  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  after  during 
the  summer,  more  especially  if  it  be  desired  to  keep  them  in  the 
very  highest  state  of  perfection.  The  operations  necessary  for 
this  purpose  consist  in  cutting  away  all  useless  shoots,  and  to 
pinch  back  those  which  are  intended  for  branches,  but  which 
are  growing  too  fast.  When  the  tree  is  young,  these  operations 
may  be  performed  from  the  ground,  but  when  the  branches  are 
out  of  reach  it  is  better  to  use  a  ladder. 

Where  there  are  many  fruit  trees,  a  double  step  ladder  is 
necessary.  Orchardists  neglect  a  number  of  little  operations 
by  not  using  this  useful  adjunct  to  the  orchard.  The  single 
ladder  in  unskilful  hands  will  often  cause  more  damage  than 
will  be  repaid  by  the  operations  performed  by  its  means.  We 
understand,  however,  that  small  growers  are  afraid  of  the 
outlay  necessary  for  procuring  a  good  double  step  ladder,  which 
is  only  used  a  few  days  in  the  year,  and  is  generally  in  the  way 
at  other  times.  At  fig.  42  we  give  an  illustration  of  a  set 
of  steps  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  single  or  double  step- 
ladder,  the  construction  of  which  is  neither  more  difficult  or 
more  expensive  than  that  of  the  ordinary  rung-ladder.  If  we 
wish  to  use  it  double  it  is  folded  in  the  middle,  and  if  on  the 
other  hand  we  wish  to  use  a  single  ladder,  we  lay  it  down  on 
the  ground  and  slide  the  two  portions  together.  We  have 
used  this  ladder  for  several  years,  and  would  advise  all  orchard- 
ists to  provide  themselves  with  one.  As  shown  in  the  figure 
one  part  is  narrower  than  the  other,  so  that  it  fits  exactly  with 
the  broader  half.  The  top  rung  of  the  broader  portion  is  an 
iron  rod  (/)  which  passes  through  the  narrower  half  by  means 
of  a  slit  about  3  in.  in  length.  At  each  end  of  the  narrow  half 
there  is  a  notch  which,  when  the  ladder  is  stretched  out  to  its 
full  extent,  clutches  the  last  rung  of  the  broader  part.  The 
instrument  shown  in  fig.  47,  which  acts  like  an  echenilloir, 
but  with  greater  ease  and  precision,  was  invented  by  M. 
Aubert,  a  Paris  cutler.  It  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  steel 
which  carries  an  immovable  blade.  This  new  tool,  of  which 
we  give  a  cut  (p.  476)  which  shows  it  in  action,  has  not  the 
defects  of  the  old  fashioned  eehenilloir  when  used  for  ordinary 
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summer  operations  on  account  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever 
being  absent.  It  is  more  solid  than  the  so-called  suppriim' 
echelle ;  which  has  never  been  a  favourite 
amongst  cultivators  or  orchardists,  as  it  only 
acts  on  tender  shoots.  The  instrument  in 
question,  however,  easily  slices  in  two  a 
woody  twig  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  leaving 
a  clean  wound,  A  is  a  sharp  cutting  blade, 
which  is  a  fixture ;  ?)  is  a  movable  cutting 
blade,  which  is  pulled  downwards  towards  the 
operator  by  the  cord  (d)  and  slides  in  a  groove, 
and  on  a  rod  flying  back  to  its  proper  posit- 
ion by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  when  the 
cord  is  ri'leased.  By  means  of  a  clip  (e)  and 
a  thumb  screw  (r)  it  may  be  rapidly  attached 
to  or  detaohed  from  the  handle  (;/)  at  pleasure. 
This  mode  of  Adjustment  ought  to  be  applied 
to  all  instruments  of  this  nature,  which  are 
usually  fixed  to  the  handle,  such  as  iclie- 
nilloirs,  fruit  gatherers,  &c.,  and  must  conse- 
quently remain  perpetually  attached  to  their 
long  handles,  which  makes  them  very  incon- 
venient for  stowage,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
impossibility  of  using  handles  of  difl^erent 
lengths.  All  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  ■■iii-ppriiup 
iclicUc  are  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of 
the  instrument  invented  by  M.  Aubert ;  in 
fact,  it  places  the  whole  tree,  so  to  speak, 
within  our  reach,  and  may  be  used  for  prun- 
ing superfluous  shoots,  pinching  off  buds, 
destroying  caterpillars  and  tbeir  habitations, 
thinning  out  the  fruit  and  gathering  it  when 
ripe,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  use  of 
ladders,  double  or  single. 

(To  he  continued). 


Fruit  Stores  and  Frost.  —  AVhen  frost 
penetrates  a  fruit  store,  the  flavour  and  keeping 
properties  ot  fruit  are  destroyed  ;  notwithstand- 
ing this,  many  fruit  rooms  are  not  built  frost- 
proof. An  ordinary  iron  stove  or  a  hot. water 
pipe  will,  of  course,  keep  out  frost,  but  their 
incaalious  use  often  dries  and   heats   the   atmo-  Fig.  J7, 

sphere  too  much,  and  does  harm  in  that  way.  In 
small  stores,  one  or  two  paraffine  lamps  lighted  so 
as  to  burn  during  severe  nights,  will  be  both  cheap  and  effectual ;  or, 
on  sudden  emergencies,  candles  might  be  made  useful.  I  have  knojvn 
places  in  which  stoves  have  been  taken  out  and  lamps  substituted, 
with  satisfactory  results.  Where  gas  ia  burned  on  the  premises,  that 
might  be  usefully  employed. — H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESriONS  ON  THE  FSUIT  GARDEN. 

Top-dressing  Vine  Borders.— This  is  the  best  time  for  adding  fresh  soil 
to  Vine  borders.  Secure  a  quantity  of  the  best  loam  or  soil  obtainable.  IE  ia 
turves,  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces,  add  a  tiuarter  of  its  bulk  of  good  manure  ; 
and,  if  ground  bones  cannot  be  had,  add  about  the  same  quantity  ot  wood 
ashes  and  charred  refuse.  Mix  the  whole  up  together  twice  over  ;  then  remove 
all  the  old  surface  from  the  border  quite  down  to  the  root^.  That  done,  the 
fresh  material  may  hs  put  on  ;  apply  a  thin  layer  all  over  the  surface  first,  and 
work  it  in  with  the  hands  amongst  the  roots  ;  then  the  whole  may  be  laid  on. 
Unless  the  soil  be  very  dry,  it  should  not  be  trampled  firm,  but  only  gently 
pressed  down.  A  substantial  top-dressing  ot  this  kind  is  of  tar  more  permanent 
benefit  than  a  layer  ot  soft  manure  ;  and  when  properly  done,  it  will  last  good 
for  two  or  three  years,— CiiiBBiAir. 

The  Heaviest  Bunch  of  Black  Grapes  that  has  ever  been  grown,  or,  we 
should  say,  that  has  ever  been  recorded,  is  now  on  view  at  33,  South  Frederick 
Street,  Dublin.  The  variety  is  Gros  Guillaume,  and  the  grower,  Mr.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  the  Countess  ot  CharlevUle,  Charleville  Forest,  TuUamore,  King's 
Co.  Its  weight  is  23  lb.  6  oz. ;  its  length,  24  in.  ;  and  width  across  the  shoulders, 
22J  m. ;  and  in  point  oi  colour,  bloom,  size  of  berries,  and  general  finish,  it  is 
described  as  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  bunch  stands  third  on  the  list  of 
heaviest  bunches  (irrespective  ot  colour),  being  2  lb.  15  oz.  less  in  weight  than 
the  bunch  of  Raisin  de  Calabre,  28  lb.  4  oz.,  shown  by  Mr.  Curror  at  Edinburgh 
m  September,  1876,  and  2  lb.  5  oz.  less  than  the  White  Nice,  25  lb.  15  oz.,  shown 
by  Mr.  Dickson,  ot  Arkleton,  at  the  same  time  and  place.— "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle." 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION    OV  PLANTS. 
Introductory  Remarks. 

Importance  of  the  Study. — A  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
laws  regulating  and  limiting  the  dispersion  of  plants  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  not  merely  of  abstract  interest ;  it  is  of 
great  practical  use,  and  is  gradually  increasing  in  importance 
as  the  natural  sources  of  one  valuable  vegetable  product  after 
another  become  exhausted.  To  examine  and  discuss  this  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings  would  fill  many  thick  volumes,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  confine  our  attention  here  mainly  to 
those  points  which  more  immediately  concern  the  cultivator. 
The  principal  aim  of  this  brief  sketch  being  to  give  prominence 
to  useful  facts  connected  with  the  present  distribution  of  plants, 
a  critical  exposition  of  any  particular  theory  does  not  fall 
within  its  scope,  nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to 
avoid  ■■^11  reference  to  anything  and  everything  that  cannot  be 
supported  by  absolute  proof.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible, 
in  speaking  of  the  agents  known  to  be  actively  engaged  at  the 
present  moment  in  altering  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of 
different  countries  and  different  regions,  to  exclude  all  specula- 
tions as  to  what  these  and  other  forces  may  have  effected  in 
byegone  ages. 

Evidence  of  Fossilized  Plants. — We  have  the  irrefragable 
testimony  of  the  rocks  that  vegetation  of  a  very  simple  type 
of  structure  existed  in  very  remote  ages,  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  consolidation  of  this  planet,  co-evally  with  animal 
organisms  of  equally  simple  types.  It  is  also  beyond  doubt 
that  fossil  plants  and  animals  of  a  growing  complexity  or 
structure  are  found  associated  in  successively  more  recent 
strata,  until  we  reach  the  deposits  of  historic  times,  in  which 
occur  impressions  of  parts  of  plants  identical  with  living  forms. 
Comparatively  so  little  of  the  globe  now  remains  unexplored 
that  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  an  enormous  number 
of  distinct  plant  types,  of  the  Coal  Measures  for  instance,  have 
become  extinct,  and  are  now  replaced  in  the  same  countries  by 
forms  not  only  widely  diverse  in  themselves,  bat  likewise 
balonging  for  the  greater  part  to  totally  different  families. 
Another  fact — many,  and  perhaps  all,  of  the  more  ancient  types 
known  to  us  only  in  the  fossil  state  had  a  very  extensive 
geographical  range. 

Continual  Change  the  Order  of  Nature. — ^How  far  these 
facts  support  the  theory  of  evolution,  or  descent  from  one  or 
several  types,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  show,  but  they  indicate 
at  least  that  constant  change  is  the  order  of  nature.  It  may 
always  be,  and  have  been,  gradual,  and  too  slow  for  us  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  surely  going  on.  Besides 
these  changes  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  the  waters  ot  the  ocean,  we  know  that  the 
globe  itself,  both  as  to  the  land  and  water,  has  undergone  great 
alterations.  It  will  doubtless  always  bo  a  matter  of  surmise 
how  much,  and  what  parts  of  the  present  seas,  were  dry  land 
at  any  or  different  periods  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  traces  of  the  sea  or  mighty  rivers  or  lakes 
where  now  is  dry  land.  According  to  geologists,  since  the 
deposition  of  the  older  strata  of  the  Tertiary  Epoch,  the  whole 
of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  England,  from  Portsmouth  to 
the  Humber,  has  been  covered  by  the  sea ;  Wales  has 
existed  as  an  island,  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  clusters  of 
small  islands.  Formerly  the  theory  that  the  history  of  the 
world  consisted  of  a  number  of  distinct  and  separate  epoohs.each 
terminated  by  a  universal  catastrophe,  was  much  in  favour ; 
but  further  research  has  brought  evidence  to  light  which 
indicates  continuity  and  local  changes ;  in  some  cases  of  a 
violent  and  sudden  character,  in  others  the  reverse.  This  slight 
allusion  to  the  vegetation  of  past  ages  is  intended  to  lead  up 
to  a  more  correct  estimation  of  the  agents  now  active  in 
modifying  the  physiognomy  of  nature. 

Agents  which  have  Effected  the  Present  Distribution 
OF  Plants. — The  principal  factor  in  determining  and  limiting 
the  flora  of  a  country  is  now,  and  probably  always  has  been, 
climate.  Therefore,  when  it  is  intended  to  attempt  the  intro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  any  particular  plant  into  another 
country  than  its  own,  as,  for  example,  the  Cinchona  in  India, 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered  and  studied  is  the  climate  of 
the  native  country  of  the  subject  and  of  the  country  where 
the  experiment  is  to  be  made.     Should  the  country  of  the  two 
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places^  diifer  materially,  there  is  little  chance  of  success,  and 

there  is  a  great  risk  of  total  failure ;  aud  many  such  failures 

are  on  record,  simply  because  the  promoters  of  certain  schemes 

of  "  acclimatisation,"  as  they  please  to  call  it,  have  neglected 

or  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  every  plant,  according  to  its 

constitution,  re- 
quires a  certain         

amount  of  heat 

to  attain  perfect 

development.  It 

is  true  that  some 

plants  are  much 

more     elastic 

than  others,  and 

accommodate 

themselves      to 

greater  varia- 
tions of  climate. 

But  man,  as  he 

has     increased 

and  spread  over 

the   world,   has 

done   much,   as 

far    as    climate 

would  permit, 
to  alter  the  char- 
acter of  the 
aboriginal  vege- 
tation of    most 

countries.  The 
influence  of  man 

is  of  two  kinds, 
active  and  pas- 
sive; and  he  is 
to  be  distin- 
guished from  all 
strictly  natural 
agents.  Man's 
active  influence 
is  exercised  in 
the  introduction 
and  cultivation 
of  exotic  plants ; 
and  among 
other  ways  in 
which  he  pas- 
sively contri- 
butes to  the 
changing  of  the 
flora  of  a  conn- 
try  is  the  invol- 
untary intro- 
duction of 
weeds.  A  fruit- 
ful source  of 
destruction  of 
the  indigenous 
plants  of  sev- 
eral countries 
has  been  indi- 
rectly effected 
by  man  through 
the  importation 
of  hogs,  goats, 
rabbits,  and 
other  animals. 
Among  other 
agents  which 
have  assisted  in 
widening    the 

area   of    distri-         ! 

bution  of  many 

plants  are  birds  and  various  other  herbivorous  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  ocean  currents,  rivers,  winds,  violent  gales, 
&c. ;  but  all  these  agents  are  limited  in  their  action  by  climate. 
Number  or  Species  op  Pla.nts.— Independently  of  the  lower 
Cryptogams,  the  number  of  known  distinct  species  of  plants  in 


the  whole  world  is  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  120,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  taken  as  to  what  constitutes  a  species.  Of  course 
the  number  would  be  much  larger  if  computed  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  botanist  like  Mr.  Jordan,  who  has  divided  the  Whitlow 
Grass  (Brophila  verna)  into  seventy  species,  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  florist 


Sectional  View,  showhiG  operatioiu  in  Musliroom  Ccwe  at  Montroiige  at  the  time  of  gathering  and  of  sending 
upand  down  the  materials  of  beds.    Drawn  hy  A.  Be  Bar  in  1877. 


who      regards 
slight       differ- 
ences   as    suffi- 
cient to  warrant 
him    in   giving 
di  st in  c  tive 
names.      For 
some       further 
information  res- 
pecting the  defi- 
nition of  species 
and  varieties  we 
may  refer  to  the 
article  on  classi- 
fication.   These 
10  0,000      to 
120,000   species 
are  referred  to 
from  10,000  to 
12,000     genera. 
But       these 
genera      vary 
very ranch  in the 
number  of  spe- 
cies   they    em- , 
brace.      ci  o  m  e 
few,     such     as 
Solanum     and 
Erica,     include 
several      hun- 
dred    species, 
whilst     other 
equally  distinct 
genera,  such  as 
Atropa,  Deadly 
Nightsbade.and 
Hippophae  (Sea 
Buckthorn)  are 
each  limited  to 
one    species. 
The  genera  are 
grouped    under 
200  to  250  Na- 
tural      Orders, 
some  of   which 
comprise  alarge 
n  umb  er      of 
genera  and  spe- 
cies,    whilst 
others     include 
very  few  or  even 
only  one  genus. 
Thus  the  Oom- 
posita3      (Aster 
family)includes, 
at  a  very  mode- 
rate    estimate, 
750  genera  and 
10,000    species, 
and  the   Legu- 
minosae      (Pea 
family),    400 
genera  and  6500 
species.    On  the 
other  hand,  the 
UlmaceEe    (Elm 

family)  numbers  only  four  genera  and  twenty  species;  and 
there  are  several  Natural  Orders  that  are  not  represented  in 
our  native  flora,  which  are  still  more  restricted. 

Anomalies  of  Distribution. — Some  of  the  Natural  Orders 
have  a  relatively  small  geographical  area,   and  others  are 
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represented  in  every  country  and  region  to  which  plants  pene- 
trate. Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  lower  Crypto- 
gams,  such  as  Sea-iveeds,  Mosses,  and  Funguses,  are  left  out  of 
the  comparisons,  as  they  are  all  through,  except  where  specially 
mentioned.  A  familiar  Order  (the  Bromeliacece,  or  Pine-apple 
family)  is  limited  to  tropical  and  temperate  America,  though 
several  species  have  now  become  thoroughly  naturalised  in 
other  countries.  The  Gramineas  (Grass  family)  is  a  striking 
example  of  a  very  natural  group  of  plants,  extending 
into  nearly  all  climates  and  situations.  Genera  and  species 
exhibit  similar  peculiarities  in  their  distribution.  The  genus 
Eucalyptus  (Gum  trees  of  Australia)  includes  nearly  160 
species,  and  is  almost  confined  to  the  mainland  of  Australia, 
forming  its  largest  and  most  valuable  forests.  Not  a  single 
species  extends  to  New  Zealand ;  and  only  three  or  foureaoh,  any 
of  the  islands  north  of  Australia.  In  contrast  to  this  the  large, 
natural  genus  Rubus  is  found  in  the  most  distant  and  diverse 
countries — from  the  Arctic  regions  in  the  north,  through  all 
the  continents  southwards  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  South  America  ;  but  in  certain  regions  the  species 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  others.  The  genus  Fagus 
(Beech  trees)  offers  a  remarkable  instance  of  widely  separated 
species.  Altogether  it  comprises  less  than  twenty  species, 
which  are  divided  between  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheies.  In  the  north  thej'  belt 
the  world,  and  in  the  south  they  are  found  in  South  America, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  aud  South  Australia,  forming  con- 
siderable forests  in  some  parts,  especially  Now  Zealand ;  and 
F.  Moorei  is  a  beautiful  tree  1.50  ft.  high,  forming  dense 
forests  in  the  mountains  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
great  Water  Lily  (Victoria  Regia)  is  confined  in  a  wild 
state  to  some  of  the  rivers  of  equatorial  America,  whilst 
au  allied  aquatic  (Brasenia  peltata)  occurs  in  America, 
the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  tropical  Africa.  Many  familiar 
genera  are  dispersed  over  nearly  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries.  To  this  category  belong  Abutilon,  Acacia,  &c., 
whilst  Clematis,  Ranunculus,  Triohomanes,  &c.,  occur  in 
nearly  all  temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions,  and  Ranuncvilus 
extends  to  the  coldest  countries  in  which  flowering  plants 
have  been  found.  Generally  speaking,  aquatic  plants  and 
Perns  have  the  widest  areas  of  distribution.  Aquatic  plants 
are  less  exposed  to  the  effects  of  atmospheric  changes, 
and  they  are  also  subject  to  being  carried  to  great  distances 
by  the  element  in  which  they  grow.  Our  common  Pond- 
weed  (Potamogeton  natans),  to  give  an  example,  is  almost 
ubiquitous,  as  is  also  the  common  Duckweed  (Lemna 
minor)  ;  and  Trichomanes  radicans  occurs  in  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  America,  and  Polynesian  Islands.  Similar  curiosities 
of  the  distribution  of  plants  might  be  multiplied  inde- 
finitely, but  enough  have  been  adduced  to  show  that 
types  are  not  necessarily  characteristic  of  certain  climates. 
Rubus  arcticus  is  at  home  in  the  coldest  regions,  and  R. 
rosasfolius  is  a  native  of  the  tropics,  so  that  under  cultiva- 
tion these  two  closely-related  plants  would  require  totally 
different  treatment.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  climate.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  and  as  a  starting 
point,  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  will  serve  as  a  basis,  just 
as  the  indigenous  and  cultivated  plants  of  this  country  will  be 
employed  for  illustration  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible. 

Climate  in  its  Effects  on  Vegetation. 

CoxsTiTUTioN  OF  Plaxts. — Given  a  favourable  soil,  certain 
climatal  conditions  are  necessary  to  enable  plants  to  grow  and 
reproduce  themselves.  The  absence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
heat  and  moisture,  or  the  presence  of  too  much,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  a  plant,  will  determine  its  fate.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  plants  do  not  alter  as  to  the  amount 
of  heat  and  moisture  they  require,  and  years  of  cultivation 
effect  nothing  in  the  way  of  reducing  or  increasing 
the  amount  that  will  suffice.  The  foliage  of  the  Scarlet  Runner, 
Bean,  and  the  Potato  is  destroyed  by  a  slight  frost  now  as  in 
former  d.ays,  and  these  plants  are  no  more  acclimatised,  in  the 
sense  of  being  able  to  endure  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  than 
they  were  a  year  or  two  after  their  introduction.  These 
are  instances  in  which  cold,  that  is,  a  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point,  influences  successful  cultivation.  Should  they 
escape  frost  there  is  normally  sufficient  heat  in   the  climate 


of  London,  for  example,  for  them  to  attain  perfection.  Take 
the  Grape  Vine  for  another  illustration.  It  bears  our  severest 
winters  without  injury,  but  it  rarely  matures  its  fruit,  because 
the  amount  of  heat  is  inadequate.  Heat,  it  may  he  observed, 
as  the  word  is  employed  here,  signifies  a  temperature  above 
the  freezing  point.  Too  little  heat  and  too  much  cold  act  in 
an  equally  prejudical  manner  ;  but  they  are  very  unequal 
opponents  to  grapple  with  in  practical  gardening.  We  cannot 
supply  the  missing  amount  of  heat  except,  of  course,  under 
entirely  artificial  conditions,  though  we  can  avoid  the  too  great 
cold,  in  the  case  of  such  plants  as  yield  their  crop  the  same 
season,  by  planting  at  a  seasonable  time.  Plants  in  different 
stages  or  conditions  of  their  development  are  less  susceptible 
to  cold,  or  arc  naturally  protected  from  it. 

Seeds  will  Bear  Great  Extresies  of  Temperature. — In 
the  dormant  stage,  in  the  seed,  the  plant  will  bear  much 
greater  extremes  of  temperature  without  injury  than  at  any 
other  phase  of  its  existence  ;  consequently,  annuals  that  would 
be  killed  by  a  few  degrees  of  cold  when  actively  growing, 
escape  annihilation  through  their  immunity  to  cold  in  a  cer- 
tain condition.  And,  as  in  obedience  to  another  law,  their 
seeds  do  not  germinate  in  a  medium  which  is  below  a  tempera- 
ture, varying  in  amount  for  diverse  plants,  they  avoid,  to  a 
great  extent,  exposing  themselves  to  an  unfavourable  in- 
fluence. Protected  in  this  way,  annuals  are  able  to  attain 
maturity  aud  reproduce  themselves  in  a  climate  of  less 
heat  than  that  of  their  native  country.  Herbaceous 
perennials,  which  annually  die  down  to  the  ground,  or 
shrubs  like  Fuchsia  maorostemou,  which  may  be  treated  as 
such,  escape  the  full  force  of  the  cold,  aud  flower  and  produce 
good  seed  in  due  season.  But  there  is  no  compensating  a 
deficiency  of  heat,  and  unless  a  plant  suffering  under  this 
disadvantage  is  able  to  propagate  itself  asexually,  it  must  die 
out  if  left  to  take  its  chance.  Unusually  late  or  severe  frosts 
often  blast  our  native  plants,  and  the  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  any  country  undergoing  a  gradual  change  of  climate 
must  in  time  become  quite  metamorphosed.  Alternate  changes 
of  climate  would  account  for  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
of  this  and  other  countries,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the 
fossil  forms  of  plants ;  and  also  affords  an  easy  and  an  accept- 
able explanation  of  the  distribution  of  existing  forms  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  This  view  is  now  generally  accepted,  and 
the  evidence  in  support  of  it  is  almost  irresistible  ;  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  details  on  this  point.  The 
gradual  disappearance  of  one  set  of  plants,  enfeebled  by 
unfavourable  climatic  changes,  aud  overcome  by  the  increased 
vigour  and  reproductive  power  of  another  set  of  plants,  is  a 
picture  easily  conceived.  Thus,  many  of  our  common  weeds, 
introduced  into  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  settlements, 
have  developed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  vigour,  and  spread 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  taking  complete  possession  of  the 
soil,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  plants.  The  common 
AVater-cress  was  introduced  into  New  Zealand,  where  it  soon 
attained  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  in  length,  with  stems  as  thick  as  one's 
wrist,  choking  the  streams,  and  even  impeding  navigation  in 
the  rivers.  Timothy  Grass  (Phleum  pratense),  introduced 
into  California,  there  attains  a  height  of  .5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  a 
flower-spike  nearly  1  ft.  in  length,  and  yields  a  crop  of  hay 
equal  to  4  tons  per  acre.  Gradually,  however,  it  seems,  intro- 
duced plants  of  this  kind  return  to  a  more  normal  state,  and 
are  reduced  to  even  terms  with  others  of  the  same  duration. 

The  Same  Species  not  Created  in  Different  Parts  op  • 
THE  World. — It  is  true  that  to  accept  this  theory  of  change 
of  climate  in  its  full  significance  involves  the  acceptance  of 
the  corollary,  that  all  forma  have  been  dispersed  from  a  single 
centre ;  that  is  to  say,  dissimilar  forms  have  been  created  in 
different  centres,  but  the  same  form  was  not  created,  or  did 
not  originate,  in  two  or  more  diverse  centres.  Of  course,  this 
would  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  same  form,  in  distant 
habitats,  developing  different  lines  of  variation,  or  the  con- 
verse. The  last  sentence  presents  some  apparent  contradictions, 
which  would  require  much  explanation  and  illustration  to  elu- 
cidate. At  the  present  time  such  British  plants  as  Sanioula 
europEea,  Scabiosa  succisa,  Galium  aparine,  Limosella  aquatica, 
Sibthorpia  europa^a,  Luzula  campestris,  and  many  others, 
independently  of  their  distribution  in  Europe  and  Asia,  &c., 
occur  in  the  isolated  mountains  of  tropical  Africa.     Although 
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in  this  situation  they  are  widely  distant  from  the  nearest 
habitats  of  the  same  species,  it  is  assumed  that  they  owe  their 
existence  in  all  the  localities  where  they  abound,  not  to  separate 
creations,  but  to  climatal  changes  that  have  destroyed  them  in 
the  intervening  plains,  and  driven  them,  or  permitted  their 
extension  to  the  mountain  heights,  where  they  find  a  suitable 
climate.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  distribution 
o£  heat  depends  upon  altitude  as  well  as  latitude.  In  equa- 
torial countries,  where  there  are  lofty  mountains,  it  is  possible, 
by  ascending,  to  pass  successively  through  belts  of  tropical, 
sub-tropical,  temperate,  and  Alpine  forms  of  vegetation  in  a  few 
days  at  the  outside.  Each  1000  ft.  of  altitude  is  equal  to  a 
journey  of  something  like  200  miles  in  latitude.  The  decrease 
of  temperature  for  elevation,  even  within  the  tropics,  will 
vary  considerably,  according  to  the  situation,  aspect,  &c.,  of 
the  mountains. 

How  Plants  ma.y  have  Migrated. — Supposing  in  the 
course  of  time  the  earth's  course  with  respect  to  the  sun 
should  be  so  changed  that  the  climate  in  the  latitude  of  these 
mountains  of  Africa  would  become  a  temperate  or  cold  one, 
the  tropical  plants  of  the  plains  would  disappear  where  the 
climate  was  getting  colder,  and  the  temperate  plants  of  the 
mountains  would  descend  to  the  plains  .and  only  extend  and 
propagate  in  the  direction  of  the  most  suitable  climate.  A 
gradual  return  of  heat  would  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the 
former  conditions,  or  similar  conditions.  Such  changes,  it  is 
believed,  have  actually  occurred  during  the  existence  of  the 
world.  Whether  this  is  a  correct  iaterpi'etation  of  the  pre- 
sent distribution  of  plants  is,  however,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  What  concerns 
us  more  nearly  is  the  present  distribution  of  plants  and  the 
actual  climatal  conditions.  W.  15.  Hemsley. 
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EXTRACTS    FaOM    MY    DIAEY. 

By  W.  G.  PEAGNELL. 


Wovem'ber  19. — Tying  ia  Raspberry  canes  to  wire  trellises. 
Getting  the  remainder  of  tbe  Sti-awberries  for  forcing  stacked  up  in  ashes 
against  north  wall,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  protected  in  severe  weather. 
Turning  over  Mushroom-manure  to  sweeten.  Commencing  to  clear  out 
an  old  Vine  border,  wheeling  the  mould  on  to  vegetable  quarters. 
Used  to  sow  at  this  date  Sutton's  Early  Ringleader  and  Maclean's  Little 
Gem  Peas,  but  find  it  much  better  to  sow  them  in  pieces  of  turf,  1  ft.  by 
6  in.,  about  the  middle  of  January  under  shelter. 

Nov.  20. — Looting  over  Calceolaria  cuttings,  and  picking  off  all  flower 
buds  and  leaves  that  are  damping  off.  Getting  early  borders  well  manured 
and  trenched  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep.  Planting  Peach,  Nectarine,  and 
Apricot  trees  in  holes  previously  prepared  for  them.  Getting  manure  on 
to  all  vacant  ground  whilst  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  clearing  out  all 
useless  and  decayed  vegetables. 

K"ov.  21. — Potting  another  batch  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Cover- 
ing up  Endive  and  Lettuces  to  blanch.  Taking  up  the  drainage  of  Vine 
border  and  relaying  it.  Getting  home  new  maiden  loam  from  the  deer 
park  for  new  Vine  border.  Clearing  oflT  flower  borders  and  getting  them 
forked  up.  Planting  the  following  sorts  of  pyramid  Pears  in  well-trenched 
ground — Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Jargonelle,  Gratioli  of  Jersey,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Dunmore,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Broom  Park,  Marie 
Louise,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Diel,  No  Plus  Meuris,  and  Knight's 
Monarch. 
»,  Nov.  22. — Earthing  up  French  Beans  and  putting  sticks  to  them. 
Pruning  and  nailing  Cherries  on  north  walls.  Getting  up  a  few  roots  of 
Rhubarb  and  putting  them  in  Mnshroom-house  for  forcing.  Getting  all 
the  boiler  flues  and  chimneys  cleaned  out-  Making  new  Vine  border  with 
loam  from  deer  park,  with  h  in.  bone,  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  little 
charcoal  added. 

ITov.  23. — Potting  lOO  pots  of  French  Beans ;  also  Cucumber  plants. 
Taking  up  Asparagus  for  forcing,  and  filling  a  three-light  frame.  Mulch- 
ing all  newly-planted  trees.  Clearing  up  leaves  in  pleasure  grounds,  and 
getting  aU  gravel  rolled  down  firmly.  Loolring  over  Cauliflowers,  turning 
down  leaves  for  protection  where  required.  Ijookiug  over  the  Pines,  and 
giving  them  a  little  water  where  required. 

Wov.  24. — Potting  up  Mint;  also  a  little  Tarragon  for  forcing. 
Moving  tender  plants  from  cold  pits  to  Vineries.  Looking  over  fruit- 
room,  and  removing  aU  fruits  that  are  decaying.  Looking  over  the  Grapes 
in  bottles,  taking  out  any  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles  where 
required.  Clearing  up  the  rubbish  yard,  and  burning  all  refuse  for 
ashes.  Eruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  Medlars, 
and  Nuts. 


THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Trees  Suitable  for  Screens. — One  of  the  first  oonditiona  that 
most  people  desire  in  a  garden  is  privacy;  whether  the  garden  be  that 
usually  attached  to  a  small  villa  residence,  or  of  a  more  pretentious 
oharacter,  one  of  the  first  things  ordinarily  looked  to  is  the  planting 
of  the  boundary  lines  to,  as  far  as  possible,  exclude  the  sight  from 
outside  except  at  such  points  as  it  ia  desirable  to  leave  open  to  afford 
views  from  the  interior  of  objects  more  or  less  in  the  distance,  as 
local  ciroumatanoes  may  determine.  In  the  case  of  large  plaoea,  this 
ia  easily  managed  where  there  is  aufifioient  room  to  introduce  a  belt 
of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  which  should  be  skilfully  arranged 
ao  as  to  effect  the  object  without  making  the  intention  more  than 
can  be  avoided  apparent ;  but  with  amateurs'  gardens  of  an  ordinary 
size,  there  ia  more  difficalty  in  making  an  effectual  screen  without  its 
occupying  too  much  land.  Ereot-growing  Poplars,  from  the  limited 
space  which  they  cover,  and  their  rapidity  of  growth,  are  moat  fre- 
quently  used,  yet  these  are  unsatiafactory,  inasmuch  as  divisional  lines 
of  this  sort  should  be  as  impervious  to  the  eye  during  winter  as  they 
are  in  aammer,  a  condition  which  cannot  exist  when  decidaoua  aabjeota 
are  naed.  Much  better  every  way,  both  by  their  ability  to  thoroughly 
answer  the  purpose  in  view  winter  and  aammer  alike,  aa  well  aa  thriving 
well  in  moat  soils  and  situations  where  not  exposed  to  too  smoky  an 
atmoaphere,  are  such  things  as  Pinus  cembra,  Pinna  auatraiaca, 
evergreen  Oaks,  and  Hollies  ;  these,  by  a  judiciona  arrangement  in 
not  planting  them  in  exactly  atraight  lines,  with  a  few  dwatfer. 
growing  subjects  in  front,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  Portugal  Laurels, 
and  Auoubas,  will  make  an  effectual  screen  in  a  short  time  if  the 
planta  be  auffieiently  attended  to,  and  the  aoil  fairly  enriched.  It  ia 
a  prevalent,  though  very  miataken  idea,  that  such  planta  as  theae  do 
not  like  an  enriched  soil  in  which  to  grow  ;  this,  however,  ia  any. 
thing  but  the  caae.  Green,  rank  manures  do  not  suit  them,  but  a 
fair  admixture  of  that  which  is  well  decomposed  stimulates  their 
growth  amazingly.  In  the  caae  of  all  plants  required  for  aoreens,  it 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  muat  always  have  enough 
space  to  keep  the  lower  branches  in  a  healthy,  thriving  state,  other, 
wise  they  get  naked  below,  which  completely  defeats  the  object  in 
view.  With  trees  so  grown  for  such  a  purpose,  a  moderate  use  of  the 
pruning  knife  is  admiaaable,  in  order  to  prevent  their  unduly 
encroaching  npon  each  other,  and  to  encourage  and  direct  growth 
where  it  is  moat  required.  Not  only  is  the  boundary  line  of  a 
garden,  composed  of  evergreen  subjects  like  the  above,  much  more 
effectual  for  the  purpose  intended,  but  it  has  the  additional  advan. 
tage  of  looking  well  at  all  seasons,  and  affords  much  more  protection 
to  everything  requiring  shelter  during  the  winter  and  spring,  at 
which  time  it  ia  most  needod,  than  can  possibly  be  effected  by  trees 
and  shrubs  that  cast  their  leaves. 

Planting. — Now  that  the  season  has  arrived  for  planting  many 
things  for  both  use  and  ornament,  such  aa  fruit  trees,  Roaea,  and  other 
deoidnoua  as  well  as  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  I  would  especially 
caution  amatenrs  against  a  very  mischievous  practice  that  is  often 
recommended,  and  too  often  acted  upon.  It  ia  thia,  when  the  natural 
aoil  is  not  of  a  character  well  suited  to  the  trees  that  have  to  be 
grown  in  it,  it  ia  a  common  practice  to  dig  holea  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  to  fill  theae  in  with  what  ia  termed  suitable  soil ;  thia 
often  takea  place  where  the  ground  ia  naturally  of  a  clayey  and 
retentive  deacription  ;  in  auoh  soils,  holes  like  thoae  just  alluded  to  are 
made  for  fruit  trees  against  walls,  by  the  aides  of  walks,  and  in  open 
quarters ;  atandard  Roses  have  similar  atationa  prepared  for  them  by 
the  aidea  of  walks,  and  in  other  situations  where  their  preaence  ia 
deemed  desirable ;  under  such  conditions  as  the  above,  the  soil  used 
for  planting  in  will  naturally  be  considerably  lighter  in  character, 
more  open  and  porous  than  the  surrounding  earth,  the  inevitable 
result  of  which  is  that  the  holes  so  dug  and  filled  in  with  thia  lighter 
material  at  once  become  receptaclea  into  which  the  water  of  both  the 
surface  and  the  aurrounding  ground  drains,  reducing  the  newly. put 
in  material  to  a  state  of  aaturatiou,  in  which  the  roots  of  the  trees 
and  ahruba  so  planted  stand  through  the  winter  as  in  a  cold  bath;  the 
extremities  more  or  leaa  broken  in  the  operation  of  removal,  at  once 
abaorb  the  superabundant  moisture  rotting  back  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  entailing  disappointment  more  or  less.  In  all 
caaea  where  planting  is  being  done  the  whole  of  the  ground 
if  possible,  should  be  dug,  trenched,  or,  what  ia  termed  sometimes, 
bastard.trenched,  that  is,  the  upper  surface,  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  according  to  the  good  or  indifferent  nature  of  the  land, 
turned  over,  and  that  underneath  stirred,  but  not  brought  to  the 
top,  fully  aa  deep  or  a  little  deeper  than  the  deepest  holes  which 
have  to  be  made  to  admit  the  planta ;  by  looaening  the  whole 
body  of  earth  to  such  a  depth,  it  will  eaaily  be  seen  that  the 
water  collectively  has  a  chance  of  passing  away,  without  obstruction, 
into  the  drains,  which  land  of  such  a  character  will  not  do  without. 
Where,  aa  in  planting  Rosea,  in  prepared  stations  such  aa  above,  when 
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the  surrounding  ground  ia  often  lawn,  and  digging  in  the  way  de- 
scribed  wonld  be  out  of  the  question,  or  in  planting  fruit  trees  or  any. 
thing  else,  where  the  places  the  roots  are  to  occupy  are  prepared  in  the 
way  first  named,  in  every  case  a  drain  of  some  description  should  be  laid 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  so  dng  out,  which  will  carry  the  water 
off  into  one  of  the  ordinary  drains  in  the  place  ;  if  this  simple  but 
indispensable  precaution  were  taken,  a  good  deal  of  the  disappoint, 
ment  that  results  from  planting  trees  in  exceptional  situations  wonld 
be  avoided.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  where  the  land  ia  naturally  of 
a  too  light  character  for  the  growth  of  the  subjects  intended  to  be 
planted,  and  the  stations  are  opened  and  filled  with  soil  of  a  stronger 
and  heavier  description,  the  mischief  above  spoken  of  will  not  occur, 
as  the  open  character  of  the  ground  admits  of  the  superfluous  water 
passing  off. 

Shrubberies,  Lawns,  Walks,  &g. — As  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  all  fallen,  attention  should  be  given  to  making  a  general  clear- 
ance so  as  to  get  everything  into  a  tidy  condition  for  the  winter.  In 
the  case  of  leaves  the  most  natural  course  undoubtedly,  with  a  view 
to  returning  to  the  soil  that  which  has  been  extracted  from  it,  is  to 
allow  them  to  rot  on  the  ground  where  they  fall,  as  frequently 
advised  by  those  who  treat  on  the  subject ;  but  in  gardens  of  small 
or  moderate  extent,  where  anything  like  a  neat  appearance  ia  re- 
quired, this  is  out  of  the  question,  as  every  gust  of  wind  biowa  them 
out  from  under  the  shrnba  and  trees  on  to  the  walks  and  lawns  ;  and 
in  small  gardens,  where  the  soil  ia  of  an  average  description,  the 
deciduous  trees  will  generally  grow  even  too  fast  without  any  manurial 
assistance,  either  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  they  have  produced  or 
otherwise ;  consequently,  the  best  course  to  follow  is  to  gather  them 
up  and  bury  them  just  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  on  which  they  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect ;  but,  before 
thia  is  done,  enough  should  always  be  secured  for  laying  np  to  rot  to 
furnish  leaf-mould  for  potting  parposes,  and  also  for  mixing  with 
stable  manure  for  hotbed  work  in  winter  and  spring.  After  the 
shrubberies  are  cleared,  the  lawns  should  be  well  swept  and  rolled, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  that  have  been  recently  made,  where  the  Grass 
ia  generally  disposed  to  grow  luxuriantly,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  a  few  dry  days  to  go  over  them  again  with  the  machine ;  this  will 
be  the  more  necessary  after  the  present  exceptionally  fine  autumn, 
which  has  kept  the  Grass  growing  longer  than  usual.  On  old  lawns, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  Grass  generally  grows  weak,  and  is  liable 
to  suffer  through  drought  in  summer,  it  ia  well  not  to  mow  more  in 
autumn  than  ia  necessary  for  appearance  sake,  and  in  such  cases 
never  to  cut  the  Grass  too  close,  as  the  shorter  it  is  cut  the  weaker 
it  gets.  Walks  should  be  again  gone  over,  and  every  bit  of  weed 
picked  out ;  common  Grasses,  that  spring  up  on  the  gravel,  always  give 
the  most  trouble  on  walks,  and  amateurs  who  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  gardening  often  take  very  little  notice  of  these,  especially 
at  this  season,  when  they  are  small ;  but  they  should  never  be 
neglected,  as  being  British  plants  of  the  hardiest  kind,  they  will  go 
on  seeding  at  all  times,  except  in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  Keep 
the  walks  well  rolled,  so  as  to  present  a  clean,  even,  firm  surface. 
When  everything  in  a  garden  ia  neat  and  orderly  it  goes  far  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  flowers.  Those  portions  of  the  garden 
devoted  to  decorative  purposes  should  again  be  looked  over,  to  see 
where  any  additional  bulbs  can  be  planted  with  good  effect.  Few 
places  are  met  with,  large  or  small,  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  earliest  of  these  flowering  plants  are  grown,  such  as  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Early  Tulips,  Aconites,  Erythroniums,  Daffodils,  Narcissi, 
Hyacinths,  and  Crown  Imperials.  The  advantage  arising  from  these 
plants  being  grown  in  quantities  enough  to  produce  an  effect,  is  that 
they  make  the  garden  interesting  and  cheerful  in  appearance  from 
the  first  dawn  of  the  lengthening  days,  and  their  absence  can  never 
be  compensated  for  by  any  amount  of  summer.flowering  subjects. 

Kitcben  Garden. — A  slight  hotbed  should  now  be  made  up  for 
growing  Seakale,  where  this  is  wanted  by  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
it  ia  made  of  leaves  alone  all  the  better,  as  these  are  not  liable  to  get 
too  hot,  in  the  way  that  stable  manure  frequently  does ;  make  it 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  in  thickness  ;  it  may  be  soiled  at  once,  and  the  crowns 
put  in  6  in.  apart.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil,  or  old  potting  material, 
will  do,  keeping  it  fairly  moist  but  not  too  wet.  A  small  garden 
frame  will  answer  to  place  on  the  top,  covering  it  with  boards  or 
shutters,  so  as  to  keep  the  inside  quite  dark,  which  is  better  than 
using  the  glazed  lights,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  over  them 
mats  or  litter,  which  in  a  wet  state  naturally  cause  decay. 


into  flower-gardens,  and  the  harvest  they  yield,  being  less  exposed 
to  risk  than  any  other,  is  exceedingly  productive.  The  marketable 
value  of  flowers  used  in  distilleries,  laboratories,  &o.,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  prices  given  per  quintet  (owt.)  :  Borage 
fetches  300  francs ;  Mallows,  300  francs ;  Verbena,  400  francs ; 
the  little  pink  Centaury,  GO  to  80  francs,  &c.  The  most  esteemed 
of  Algerian  perfumes  are  made  from  the  Orange  tree.  Tuberose, 
Jasmine,  Verbena,  and  other  well. known  flowers  rarely  seen  to  per. 
faction  under  colder  northern  skies.  No  traveller  should  omit  to 
visit  these  flower  farms,  gorgeous  tracts  of  unimagined  brilliance 
flecking  the  brown  plain,  oases  of  colour  between  the  monotonouB 
mellow  sky  and  the  transparent  blue  of  the  sea  and  mountains.  A 
few  years  ago  this  feature,  as  well  as  many  another  now  characteristic 
of  Algerian  scenery,  was  wanting.  The  highly. cultivated  farms. 
Vineyards,  and  orchards,  the  bran-new  villages  that  have  sprung  up 
in  every  direction,  and  above  all  the  plantations  of  Eucalyptus  globulus 
or  Australian  Blue  Gum,  are  changing  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
— "Fraser's  Magazine." 


Ivy  on  High.  Windows.— In  cities  where  there  may  be  little 
opportunity  of  planting  the  Ivy  in  the  street,  it  is  easily  grown  as  a 
box  plant.  The  window  framed  in  Ivy,  as  shown  imperfectly  in  the 
accompanying  sketch,  was  a  very  high  one   (four  stories),  and  the 


effect  was  very  good  indeed.  A  deep,  strong  box,  filled  with  very 
rich  soil  (in  which  the  manure  is  well  rotted  before  being  used)  suits 
these  window  Ivies  best. 


Flower  Culture  in  Algeria. — In  a  land  like  Algeria,  where 
every  bit  of  turf  becomes  a  parterre  after  the  rains  of  December 
and  January,  we  naturally  look  for  sweet  smells  rivalling  the  fra. 
grancy  of  field  and  meadows,  nor  are  we  disappointed.  Vast  tracts 
in  the  Metidja,  consisting  of  thousands  of  acres,  have  been  turned 


Epiphyllums  at  Chatswoith. — We  hear  that  these  precious 
winter. flowering  plants  are  in  great  beauty  at  Chatsworth,  where 
Mr.  Speed  has  wisely  got  many  of  the  varieties  well  grown— large 
plants,  and  plants  in  baskets.  This  last  ia  an  excellent  way,  as  it 
permits  of  the  under  parts  of  the  drooping  flowers  being  well 
seen. 

Violets  by  Post. — Mr.  Groom  has  sent  us,  from  Henham  Hall, 
a  tin  box  full  of  Violets  and  other  flowers,  to  show  how  well  they 
travel  by  post  packed  amongst  a  few  of  their  own  leaves,  and 
when  they  reached  us  they  were  as  fresh  and  fragrant 
as  Violets  just  gathered.  As  regards  the  boxes,  their  size  and 
form  were  folly  described  at  p.  388 ;  any  tinsmith  can  make  them. 
They  are  G  in.  long,  2i  in.  wide,  and  2  in.  deep.  Such  boxes,  for 
a  few  stamps,  will  carry  several  dozens  of  Violets. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  the  Greenhouse  in  Autumn.— 
The  various  newer  forms  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  now  very 
attractively  in  bloom  at  Chiswick.  The  various  shades  of  rose, 
salmon,  and  the  eyed  kinds  are  among  the  most  attractive,  and  there 
is  one  beautiful  white  kind— Evening  Star.  The  beauty  of  these 
plants  must  astonish  those  only  familiar  with  the  older  kinds.  They 
make  the  greenhouse  gay  as  a  flower  garden  in  November.  Grown 
in  thia  way  we  see  some  of  the  charms  of  the  Zonal  Geranium. 
Making  telegraph  lines  of  it  through  the  land  was  the  way  to  rob 
it  of  its  beauty. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


THE    TULIP    TREE. 

(libiodendbon  tuliuferum.) 
This  highly-ornamental  deciduous  tree  belongs  to  the  same 
Natural  Order  as  the  Magnolia.  It  is  indigenous  in  North 
America,  chiefly  in  the  Western  States,  where  it  attains  largo 
dimensions,  particularly  so  in  deep  alluvial  soils  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where,  it  is  said,  there  are  specimens  from  120  ft.  to 
130  ft.  high,  with  stems  girthing  at  5  ft.  above  the  ground 
from  18  ft.  to  22  ft.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  as 
far  back  as  1688,  but  it  appears  from  Evelyn's  1776  edition  of 
"  Silva,"  that  many  years  after  it  was  cultivated  in  England  it 
was  considered  to  be  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  out  in  the 
open  ground  during  winter.  Evelyn  says  :  "  The  first  tree  of 
this  kind  which  flowered  here  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulham,  where 
it  was  planted  in  a  wilderness  among  other  trees  ;  before  this 
was  planted  in  the  open  air,  th%  few  plants  which  were  then  in 
English  gardens  were  kept  in  pots,  and  housed  in  winter, 
supposing  they  were  too  tender  to  live  out  of  doors  ;  but  this 
tree,  soon  after  it  was  placed  in  the  open  ground,  convinced 
cultivators  of  their  mistake  by  the  great  progress  which  it 
made,  while  those  which  were  kept  in  pots  and  tubs  increased 
slowly  in  growth ;  so  that  afterward  there  were  many  others 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  these  are  now  large  in  size, 
especially  those  which  were  planted  in  moist  soil."  Since  the 
above  was  written,  this  tree  has  been  pretty  generally  planted, 
though  perhaps  in  limited  numbers,  throughout  the  country, 
mostly  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  on  account  of  the  orna- 
mental aspect  which  it  presents  amongst  other  trees,  especi- 
ally when  sufiicient  room  is  allowed  it  in  which  to  develop  its 
branches,  and  where  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  such 
situations  it  produces  its  conspicuous  cup-shaped,  or  rather 
Tulip-like  flowers,  in  abundance,  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots  ; 
the  colours  of  the  flowers  are  orange,  yellow,  and  red,  and 
when  contrasted  with  the  smooth,  highly-polished  green 
foliage,  they  produce  a  striking  effect — • 

Through  the  verdant  maze 

The  Tulip  tree 
Its  golden  chalice  oft  triumphantly  displays. 

The  flowers,  which  are  slightly  scented,  are  generally  fully 
open  about  the  latter  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July ; 
its  large  saddle-shaped  leaves,  which  are  lucid  green  above  and 
pale  green  underneath,  hang  on  the  tree  until  late  in  the  year, 
when,  during  a  dry  autumn,  they  die  off  a  deep  rich  yellow. 
The  ramification  of  the  branches,  too,  of  the  Tulip  tree  is  very 
distinct  from  that  of  most  other  trees,  the  outline  being  of  an 
unusually  graceful  character.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  up- 
right, but  the  limbs  are  inclined  to  make  many  bends  and 
elbows,  and  the  branchlets,  particularly  those  on  the  lower 
branches,  are  pendent.  In  short,  taking  the  Tulip  tree  as  a 
whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most  stately  and  ornamental  trees  which 
we  possess. 

As  a  timber  tree  it  is  not  likely  to  be  held  in  much  esteem 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Its  wood  is  white,  clean-grained, 
soft,  and  easy  to  work,  but  it  is  not  durable  when  exposed  to 
alternate  moisture  and  dryness ;  it  is  also  rather  brittle  or 
"  short-grained,"  and  deficient  in  toughness  and  strength  of 
fibre  ;  this  latter  fault  is  very  evident  in  growing  trees,  the 
limbs  of  which  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  rough  winds ;  on 
this  account  young-growing  Tulip  trees  should  receive  timely 
foreshortening  as  regards  any  straggling  branches,  or  those 
that  are  gaining  too  much  strength  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  tree.  The  Tulip  tree  is  specially  adapted  for  planting 
in  smoky  towns,  and  for  adorning  parks  and  squares,  on 
account  of  its  large,  distinct,  fresh  green  leaves,  that  hang  on 
so  late  in  autumn,  as  well  as  the  rich  appearance  which  they 
exhibit  when  changed  to  deep  yellow  before  they  fall.  There 
are  many  large  and  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  growing  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Perhaps,  therefore,  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  Garden  who  possess,  or  know  of,  examples 
of  remarkable  dimensions  will  kindly  record  them  in  your 
columns ;  such  information  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
all  lovers  of  trees.  There  are  several  large  and  majestic  Tulip 
trees  growing  at  Longleat ;  the  two  largest  containing  respec- 


tively 160  ft.  and  210  ft.  of  timber,  and  girthing  10  ft.  and 
10  ft.  10  in.  at  5  ft.  above  the  base  ;  of  these  trees  the  former 
has  a  fine,  round,  solid  butt,  15  ft.  long,  where  it  divides  into 
three  straight,  upright  stems,  each  quite  a  timber  tree  in  itself, 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches  droop  gracefully,  a  habit 
peculiar  to  this  tree,  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty ;  it 
is  close  upon  100  ft.  high.  The  last-named  specimen  is  about 
85  ft.  high,  and  its  butt  is  10  ft.  long,  up  to  where  it  diverges 
into  five  main  upright  branches,  and  forms  a  fine,  ample  head 
of  foliage,  which  just  now  (October  26)  is  a  beautiful  golden 
colour.  The  appearance  of  these  trees  in  iheir  brilliant  yellow 
autumn  clothing  is  a  sight  not  to  be  easily  erased  from  the 
memory.  At  Zeal's  House,  Wilts,  about  5  miles  from  here, 
there  is  growing  on  the  lawn  in  the  flower-garden  a  Tulip 
tree  even  larger  and  finer  than  those  which  I  have  mentioned. 
It  is  the  best  specimen  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  I 
should  think  there  is  scarcely  its  match  for  size  of  butt,  and 
beauty  of  form  and  outline,  in  this  country.  The  butt  is  6  ft. 
long  up  to  where  it  divides  into  several  huge,  handsome  limbs  ; 
the  smallest  part  of  the  butt  girths  13  f  b.  4  in. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  spread  of  the  branches  is  about  70  ft.,  and  the  height 
of  the  tree  is  fully  60  ft.  When  I  saw  it  recently,  its  wide, 
oblong  head  of  broken  and  irregular  outline  was  a  mass  of 
healthy,  fresh  green  foliage,  the  branchlets  on  the  lower  limbs 
hanging  vertically,  and  almost  sweeping  the  turf. 

As  a  proof  how  hardy  the  Tulip  tree  is,  I  may  mention  that 
the  situation  where  this  specimen  is  standing  is  very  exposed, 
being  on  an  elevated,  open  piece  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  Mere 
Downs,  a  breezy  part  of  the  country,  and  quite  destitute  of 
shelter  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from  the  site  occupied  by 
this  splendid  tree.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  growing  is  thin  and 
light,  with  a  green-sand  subsoil.  The  Longleat  Tulip  trees 
are  growing  in  a  strong  loamy  soil,  on  an  Oxford  clay  subsoil. 
These  two  instances  of  the  Tulip  tree  flourishing  equally  well 
in  strong  and  light  soils  is  good  evidence  in  its  favour  as 
regards  more  general  planting  where  ornamental  effect  is  the 
primary  object  required.  George  Berry. 

Longleat. 


EUB,OPEA.N  TIMBER. 
The  real  area  capable  of  producing  valuable  wood  in  Auatro-Hungary 
amounts  to  something  above  9,270,000  heotareg  (about  19,000,000 
English  acres).  This  area  is  decreasing,  though  in  some  provinces 
it  dees  so  in  a  small  proportion  and  gradually.  On  an  average  31 
per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  the  country  has  remained  under  the  culti- 
vation of  trees,  and  in  some  of  the  provinces  more  than  50  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  surface  is  devoted  to  forests.  Provided,  however,  that 
care  be  taken  to  replenish  all  the  area  of  the  forest  in  different 
gradations  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  trees,  it  may  be  stated 
without  exaggeration  that  an  annual  increase  of  32,000,000  "  test 
cubic  metres "  (the  official  and  usual  measure)  may  be  reckoned 
upon.  This  does  not  include  the  wood  that  may  be  made  use  of  in 
the  intervals  of  clearing,  nor  of  the  quantity  of  wood  kept  as  stock. 
The  means  for  transporting  timber  are  so  insufficiently  developed 
in  Eastern  Gallioia,  the  Bukowina,  and,  owing  to  their  inaccessibility, 
the  upper  regions  of  the  Alps,  that  the  forests  in  these  places  have 
remained  in  all  their  pristine  grandeur  and  luxuriance,  and  are  still 
unavailable.  The  country  produces  Pine,  Larch,  Eir,  Beech,  Oak, 
Him,  Willow,  and  Poplar;  and  the  export  trade  averages  about 
67,400,000  cubic  metres  decennially.  The  forests  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
and  Baden  cover  about  594,975  English  acres,  leaving  only  162,145 
acres  for  agrarian  purposes.  There  are  besides  about  9797  acres  of 
wood  belonging  to  Hesse  in  Prussian  and  Bavarian  territories,  which 
swell  the  total  area  of  land  covered  by  woods  to  604,772  acres — in 
other  words,  four.fifths  of  the  Grand  Duohy  are  wooded.  In  Baden, 
the  forest-covered  land  occupies  an  area  of  1,268,956  English  acres, 
which  is  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  whole  Grand  Duchy.  There 
is  no  appreciable  decrease  here,  as  every  thirty  years  the  land 
which  has  once  belonged  to  the  cultivation  of  trees  mast  return 
to  its  original  employment.  The  forests  contain  some  of  the  finest 
timber  in  Europe,  and  consist  of  Pines,  Oaks,  Firs,  &c.  The  various 
provinces  of  Prussia  produce  timber  as  follows  :  — 

Province  of  Prussia. — Pine,  Larch,  Beech,  Oak,  Norway  Maple, 
Sycamore,  Elm,  Alder,  Birch,  Sallow,  Linden,  Ash,  and  Aspen. 
Pine  wood  comprises  three-fourths  of  the  total  extent  of  forest  in  this 
province. 

Province  of  Posen. — Pine,  Oak,  Birch,  Beech,  Alder,  Elm,  Maple, 
Aspen,  and  Hornbeam. 
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Province  of  Pomerania. — Pine,  Oak,  Birch,  Beech,  Alder,  Larch 
Elm,  Maple,  Hornbeam,  Aspen,  Linden,  and  Hazel. 

Province  of  Silesia. — Pine,  Pitch  Fir,  Oak,  Alder,  Birch,  and 
Beech. 

Province  of  Brandenburgh. — Pino,  Oak,  Beech,  Birch,  Aah,  Elm, 
and  Maple. 

Prosiaceof  Saxony. — Alder,  Birch,  Oik,  Elm,  Maple,  Beech,  Horn- 
beam,  Hazel,  Yew,  Pine,  and  Pitch  Fir. 

Province  of  Westphalia. — Alder,  Beech,  Oak,  Elm,  Maple,  Birch, 
Pine,  Ash,  and  Larch. 

Rhine  Province. — Beech,  Oak,  Pino,  Larch,  Hornbeam,  White 
Alder,  and  Pitch  Fir. 

HohenzoUern. — Fir,  Pine,  Oak,  Aspen,  Birch,  Alder,  Sallow,  and 
Beech. 

Sohleawig-Holstein. — Beech,  Oak,  Hornbeam,  Maple,  Poplar, 
Hazel,  Pine,  and  Larch. 

Province  of  Hanover. — Beech,  Oak,  Pine,  Fir,  Larch,  Maple,  Aah, 
Elm,  Hornbeam,  Birch,  Alder,  and  Yew. 

Province  of  Hesse. Nassau. — Beech,  Fir,  Oak,  Maple,  Elm,  Birchi 
Asipen,  Sallow,  Hazsl,  Hornbeam,  Alder,  Lirch,  and  Yew. 

Respecting  the  recently-annexed  provinces  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  we 
have  no  available  statistics.  Exclusive  of  these,  the  forest  land  covers 
23  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  the  kingdom  ;  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
annual  produce  of  the  entire  country  is  hardwood,  of  which  one-fifih 
is  timber  and  30  per  cent,  firewood  stumps,  roots,  and  brushwoo.''. 
Probably  in  no  country  is  greater  care  taken  of  forests  than  in  Ger- 
many. Strict  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  anywhere  a  greater 
area  being  cleared  than  is  annually  replanted.  Most  large  forests 
are  mapped  out  according  to  their  size  and  the  age  and  quality  of 
the  trees  ;  a  section  being  annnally  felled  and  an  equal  area  re- 
planted. The  timber  trees  of  Saxony  are  similar  to  those  of  Prussia, 
and  the  whole  forest  area  covers  about  1,163,000  English  acres.  There 
is  a  general  tendency  to  diminution  arising  from  the  forest  land  being 
constantly  thrown  into  cultivation  by  small  proprietors,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  forests  and  woodlands  belong  to  the  State.  Compe- 
tent authorities  give  1,000,000  cubic  ft.  as  the  quantity  cut  in  all 
Saxony  every  year,  and  the  amount  is  not  considered  to  be  excessive. 
Wurtemberg  may  be  generally  divided  into  five  distinct  natural 
timber-producing  districts,  following  the  geological  and  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  kingdom.  They  consist  of — (1)  the  Pinewood  dia- 
tricts  of  the  Saxt  .Circle ;  (2)  the  hardwood  district  of  the  Unter. 
landj;  (3)  the  Pinewood  district  of  the  Black  Forest ;  (t)  the  hard, 
wood  district  of  the  Swabian  AU ;  (5)  the  Pinewood  district  of 
Upper  Swabia.  In  the  Pinewood  distriota  the  Spruce  and  the  Silver 
Fir  largely  predominate,  although  Scotch  Fir  is  to  be  found,  chiefly 
on  southern  slopes,  mostly  in  conjunction  with  Sprnco,  and  some- 
times separately.  In  the  hardwood  districts  the  Beech,  interspersed 
more  or  less  with  Oak,  famishes  the  bulk  of  the  growth.  Of  other 
trees  there  are  the  small  Beech,  Aah,  Maple,  Elm,  Birch,  Alder, 
Lime,  and  varioua  kinds  of  Willowa.  Wurtemberg  haa  a  superficial 
area  of  4.,819,675  English  acres,  of  which  30'6  per  cent,  are  forest 
lands.  The  area  of  timber-producing  lands  is  rather  on  the  increase 
than  diminishing,  and  between  1861  to  1873  there  was  an  increase  of 
about  10,000  acres.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  State  exercises  a 
vigilant  control  over  the  forests,  and  neglects  no  opportunity  of 
increasing  its  forest  property  by  the  purchase  of  contiguous  lands,  so 
that  any  general  diminution  arising  from  clearances  elsewhere  is 
more  than  counterbalanced. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  extent  of  timber-producing 
forests  and  lands  in  Sweden  (exclusive  of  Lapland,  which  has  never 
been  surveyed)  is  3190J  geographical  square  miles,  or  about  30,000,000 
acres,  being  42-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  actual  area  of  timber-producing  forests  is 
diminishing  to  any  great  extent,  since  comparatively  small  quantities 
of  forest  land  are  being  brought  under  cultivation.  The  same 
cannot,  however,  be  said  of  its  productive  power,  which  is  rapidly 
getting  smaller.  The  Red  Pine'  or  Scotch  Fir,  and  the  White  or 
Spruce  Fir,  form  the  staple  of  the  forests — the  greater  portion  of 
which  are  situated  in  the  northern  and  central  provinces.  They  also 
produce  Oak,  Beech,  Birch,  Aspen,  Elm,  and  Lime.  The  timber  and 
deals  exported  to  this  country  are  of  Bed  and  White  Pine.  Birch 
only  attains  a  small  size,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  firewood.  Aspen 
is  used  for  making  matches,  which  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  country.  Sweden  exports  her  timber  to  almost 
every  country  in  the  world  ;  perhaps  China  and  Japan  are  the  only 
exceptions.  Great  Britain  consumes  the  most,  and  then  come 
Prance,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Belgium.  Very  stringent 
forest  laws  are  now  enforced,  the  good  effects  of  which  cannot  be 
seen  before  the  lapse  of  some  years,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  of 
their  ultimately  effecting  a  marked  improvement  in  the  yield  of  the 
forests. 


The  total  area  of  forest-producing  land  in  Norway  ia  computed  at 
66,000  square  kilometres,  but  in  this  survey  considerable  so-called 
timber-producing  lands  consist  of  comparatively  unproductive  rocks, 
awamps,  and  moors.  The  Pine  and  Fir,  even  more  than  in  Sweden, 
constitute  the  riches  of  the  Norwegian  forests.  The  Scotch  Fir  ia 
found  np  to  the  moat  northern  latitudes,  and  growa  there  up  to  a 
height  of  3400  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  Spruce  Fir  ceases  near 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  forests  are  principally  situated  in  the  east  of 
Norway,  near  Christiana,  Hamar,  Trondhjem,  and  Christiansaud. 
Those  of  Bergen  have  long  since  been  exhanated.  In  the  weatern 
districts  of  the  country  forests  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  As  in 
Sweden,  strict  foreat  laws  are  now  in  force,  but  the  mischief  done  by 
indiscriminate  felling  will  take  a  long  time  to  repair.  In  Messrs. 
Churchill  and  Sims'  circular  of  the  5th  June,  they  remark — "  So  few 
deals  now  come  from  Norway  that  there  can  be  no  longer  said  to  be  a 
trade  in  them."  Battens  and  pi'cpared  floor  boards  from  the  principal 
export,  and  wood,  9  in.  wide  or  upwards,  cannot  be  supplied  as 
formerly. 

The  forests  of  Russia  are,  in  several  respects,  an  important  feature 
of  the  country,  as  a  physical  characteristic,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  and  supplying  fuel  in  a  country  only  recently  found  to  possesa 
coal.  Forest  economy  is  now  being  more  attended  to,  and  young 
Russians  are  constantly  sent  to  study  forestry  in  the  German  and 
French  colleges  devoted  to  that  science.  The  bruahwood,  covering  a  vast 
extent  of  forest  land,  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  Hazel,  Dwarf 
Birch,  Alder,  Willow,  and  Juniper.  There  are  many  conjectures  as 
to  the  reault  to  the  timber  trade,  should  unhappily  any  misunder. 
standing  ariae  between  England  and  Russia.  Prices  of  Russian  deals 
have  already  advanced  ;  but  in  all  probability,  any  further  aerioua  rise 
would  only  drive  buildera  to  use  cheaper  wood,  which,  with  the  con- 
tracted building  operationa  auch  a  calamity  as  war  might  bring  about, 
would  make  ua  more  independent  of  Russian  supplies  than  some 
are  willing  to  admit. — "  Building  News." 


PLANTING  TREES  ON  MOUNDS. 
In  comparison  with  other  methods  of  tree  planting,  this  is  remark, 
able  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  succeeded  in  soil  where  young 
trees  do  not  strike  root  readily  when   first   transplanted.     As  a  rule, 
trees  with  spreading  roots  are  preferable  for  this  kind  of  planting. 


Tree-planting  on  mounds. 

the  tap  roots  being  cut  off  before  planting.  The  soil  of  which 
these  mounds  consist  must  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  prepared, 
the  autumn  before  it  is  required,  aa  followa : — By  meana  of 
a  strong  hoe,  the  turf  ia  taken  off  a  piece  of  ground  and  placed  on 
the  side  ;  the  soil  is  then  thoroughly  worked  and  thrown  into  a  mound, 
all  roots  or  other  injurious  matter  being  removed.  A  part  of  the  turf 
which  was  taken  off  is  shaken  to  piecea,  and  placed  on  tho  first  layer 
of  soil ;  over  this  ia  laid  another  layer  of  good  earth,  and  so  on 
until  the  mound  reachea  a  height  of  8}  ft.  A  small  excavation  is 
then  made  at  the  top  of  the  mound,  in  v?hich  all  the  refuse  is  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  the  soil.  This  affords  suSicient  moald 
to  furnish  500  or  600  mounds.  When  prepared  in  this  way,  the  com. 
position  requires  no  further  manipulation  before  being  formed  into 
the  round  and  pointed  mounds  on  which  the  trees  are  placed.  When 
these  are  planted,  the  mounds  are  covered  over  with  two  layers  of 
turf,  the  upper  part  or  grassy  sides  facing  each  other. — •"  Journal  of 
the  Farm." 

[These  mounds,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  seem  to  me  to 
present  an  unsightly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  unnatural  appear, 
ance.  The  method  ia  altogether  unnecesaary  aa  far  as  success  in 
planting  is  concerned,  although  it  may  with  advantage  be  carried 
out  on  a  modified  scale  on  naturally  wet,  stiff,  clay  soils ;  on  dry, 
light  soils,  mounds  are  wholly  unnecessary,  particularly  such  abrupt, 
high  mounds  as  those  represented  in  the  woodcut,  which  would  be 
detrimental  rather  than  otherwise  by  encouraging  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  roots,  which,  probably,  daring  an  extremely 
dry,  burning  summer,  would  suffer  so  much  from  drought  that  the 
trees  would  be  found  to  die  outright.     There  is  no  better  plan  for 
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planting  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  than  tnrning  the  soil  and  sub. 
soil  to  a  depth  of  at  least  from  18  in.  to  24  in.,  and  a  yard  or  two 
more  in  diameter  than  is  required  for  the  roots  when  planting,  tnrning 
out  stones,  roots,  on  very  bad  subsoil,  and  replacing  them  by  fresh 
soil  or  turf,  well  chopped  up  and  stirred  in  with  the  original  soil. 
On  stiff  clay  lands  inclined  to  be  wet,  the  trees  should  be  planted  on 
the  surface,  covering  the  roots  with  fresh  soil  so  as  to  form  a  slightly 
raised  mound  over  the  roots,  and  outside  or  beyond  the  latter,  not 
less  than  a  yard  or  so.  The  method  of  surface-dressing  trees  every 
few  years  with  turf,  leaf-mould,  or  other  enriching  material  and 
gradually  formiug  easy  mounds,  is  preferable  to  the  system  indicated 
by  the  annexed  woodcuts. — G.  B.] 


PINUS    BOURSIBRI. 

(SYN.   P.  CONTOKTA). 

This  dwarf-growing,  hardy  tree  seldom  attains  a  heiglit  of 
moi'e  than  20  ft.,  even  in  favourable  situations.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  stout,  are  from  If  in.  to  2  in.  long,  and  mostly  in 
twos.  The  branches  are  much  twisted,  and  long  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  the  tree  ;  indeed,  in  habit  the  latter  is  very 
irregular,  assuming  more  of  the  scrub  than  the  tree  form,  and 
of  no  value  in  the  shape  of  timber.  It  was  discovered  by  M. 
Boursier  on  the  north-west  coast  or  JSTorth  America.     It  some- 


Pinus  Boursieri. 

w%at  resembles  Pinus  Banksiana,  but  is  scarcely  so  bushy  in 
habit,  and  its  leaves  are  a  shade  lighter  in  colour.  It  is  shown 
off  to  best  advantage  when  planted  on  a  rough  bank,  or  it 
would  be  in  character  if  associated  with  natural  rocky  sites  in 
pleasure  grounds.  As  an  isolated  specimen  on  a  lawn  it  presents 
a  mean  scrubby  appearance,  and  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  place 
even  in  a  Pinetum  except  as  a  curiosity.  G.  B. 


Escallonia  macrantha  in  Nottinglamshire.— This  is  one  of  the  bes' 
evergreen  shrubs  which  we  have  for  planting  against  terrace  walls  having  a 
south  or  west  aspect.  It  grows  freely  in  loam  mixed  with  a  little  sand.  "When 
in  good  health,  the  foliage  is  of  a  bright  and  cheerful  tint  of  green ;  and  now, 
when  in  flower,  it  is  very  effective  and  useful  for  cutting  purposes.  B.  Ingrami 
is  another  good  variety ;  both  are  quite  hardy  here,  having  stood  unprotected 
for  six  years.-^A,  H.,  TTioreshy, 
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MUSHROOMS  IN  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

Although  Mushrooms  form  valuable  additions  to  our  list  of 
kitchen  garden  productions  at  all  seasons,they  are  exceptionally 
welcome  from  October  to  May.  I  doubt,  however,  if  there  be 
not  more  failures  in  their  culture  than  iu  that  of  any  other 
esculent  grown — and  these  chiefly  from  kindness  rather  than 
from  lack  of  attention.  The  routine  which  we  adopt  with 
general  success  is  very  simple  and  varies  little  from  that 
generally  followed,  viz. : — Sufficient  fresh  stable  manure  is 
shaken  out  from  the  longest  litter  to  make  one  good  large  bed. 
It  is  carted  into  a  heap,  and  about  one  load  of  fresh  turfy  soil 
is  added  to  four  of  manure  ;  this  is  turned  over  two  or  three 
times,  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  days,  to  prevent  violent  heat- 
ing, and  if  very  dry  and  likely  to  become  mouldy,  sufficient 
water  is  added  to  ensure  a  general  sweet  temperature 
throughout  the  heap.  When  fit  for  making  into  a  bed  it 
should  be  about  85°  or  90°,  and  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  moist. 
We  make  up  our  beds  in  dark  sheds  or  cellars,  where  a  close, 
warm  atmosphere,  not  easily  affected  by  external  temperature, 
is  maintained  at  an  average  of  60°.  Fire  heat  should  be 
applied  with  caution,  as  it  is  too  drying,  and  when  fresh  suc- 
cessional  beds  are  in  course  of  formation,  the  genial  warmth 
given  off  by  them  is  far  more  congenial  than  fire  heat. 
We  make  the  beds  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  deep,  and  tread  them 
firmly  in  order  that  the  heat  may  be  gentle  and  lasting  ;  after 
a  few  days  the  spawn  is  inserted  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  1  ft.  apart,  just  covering  it  with  the  manure.  Upon 
the  quality  of  the  spawn  success  depends ;  if  good  and 
fresh,  there  will  be  abundance  of  Mushrooms ;  if  bad,  there 
will  be  few  or  none,  however  well  the  bed  may  be  made  or 
treated  ;  therefore  the  spawn  should  be  obtained  from  a  trust- 
worthy source.  Use  it  fresh,  or  store  it  in  some  perfectly  dry, 
airy  position  until  it  is  required.  The  beds  should  be  earthed 
with  good  fresh  loam,  beaten  down  as  solid  as  a  spade  can 
make  it,  and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  Mushrooms  will 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.  In  gathering,  they  should  be 
pulled  or  twisted  at  the  base,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  succes- 
sional  crop.  When  the  beds  appear  to  be  dry,  a  good  soaking 
of  weak  liquid  manure,  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
house,  will  assist  the  development  of  later  crops ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  produce  is  not  sufficient  to  be  worth  gathering,  the  most 
economical  plan  is  to  remove  the  old  bed  and  make  a  fresh 
one  in  its  place.  J.  Groom. 

Uenham. 


THE  TWO   BEST  POTATOES. 

IIaving  to  grow  about  2^  eacrea  of  Potatoes  to  keep  up  a  good 
supply,  I  have  always  been  anxious  to  prove  the  qualities  of  any  new 
and  good  sort  which  has  been  from  time  to  time  sent  out.  Last  year 
I  grew  upwards  of  forty  sorts,  and  in  November,  1871,  I  exhibited  a 
collection  at  South  KensingtoQ  of  upwards  of  fifty  kinds.  This  year 
I  have  grown  as  a  main  crop  only  four  sorts,  namely,  Lapstone, 
Fortyfold,  Regents,  and  Paterson's  Victoria.  The  disease  set  iu 
fully  a  month  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  and  by  the  middle  of 
July  the  leaves  of  the  Lapstones  were  all  black  and  dead  ;  the  other 
three  sorts,  although  close  by,  suffered  much  less,  the  foliage  of  these 
being  still  green,  although  much  spotted,  when  lifted  in  the  second 
week  in  August.  The  Lapstones,  which  are  generally  of  first-rate 
excellence,  are  this  year  scarcely  second-rate  iu  quality ;  the  Forty, 
folds  are  good,  as  are  also  the  Regents,  the  former  being  the  whiter 
of  the  two.  We  peel,  steam,  and  dry  off  both  sorts,  and  then  they 
are  too  mealy  to  be  taken  upjby  a  fork.  The  Victoria  is  not  iirst. 
rate,  but  being  a  late  sort,  it  may  be  better  in  spring.  Brownell's 
Beauty,  which  did  so  well  with  us  last  year  in  the  field,  is  this  year 
a  comparative  failure,  owing  to  its  weakly  growth.  The  ground  was 
prepared  for  it  by  being  thrown  up  into  3  ft.  ridges,  steel  forks  being 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  then  it  was  well  worked  down  jast 
before  planting  time  with  drags,  roller,  and  Colman's  cultivator, 
thus  being  got  into  a  fine  tilth.  The  Potatoes  were  ploughed  in  6  in. 
deep  and  3  ft.  apart.  Jast  before  they  were  up,  on  a  Sue  day,  a  pair 
of  light  harrows  were  drawn  over  the  surface,  and  killed  all  small 
weeds  then  coming  up.  About  July  20,  Grey  Stone  Turnips  were 
sown  between  the  drills,  which  were  not  earthed  up,  and  now  there 
is  a  fine  piece  of  Turnips  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep,  preparatory  for  Potato 
culture  next  year.    Although  we  had  many  diseased,  I  have  a  better 
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store  of  Potatoes  this  year  than  last,  as  the  crop  was  much  heavier. 
What  I  wish  to  show  is  that  after  having  for  many  years  tried  most 
of  the  sorts  in  cultivation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  no  two  better  kinds  for  general  purposes  and  good  quality  than 
the  Fortyfold  and  York  Regent.  The  Red  Skin  Plourball  I  grew 
in  1871,  but  have  never  grown  it  since,  as  I  did  not  consider  it  good 
enough  for  table,  and  the  American  Rose  is  never  satisfactory  with 
me;  I  am  told  that  its  quality  is  best  when  grown  on  poor  dry  soil. 
Killeiion,  E.cetcr  Joh.n  Garland. 


Precautions  against  Slugs,  Snails,  and  Worms.— When 

putting  out  young  plants  in  showery  weather,  some  sifted  ashes  scat, 
terod  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  will  make  travelling  most  nncom. 
fortab'e  for  any  soft-skinned  vermin.  Lime  and  soot  are  also  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  but  the  first  shower  not  only  neutralises  their 
effect,  but  they  have  a  tendency  to  clog  up  the  pores,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  surface-soil ;  sifted  ashes,  on  the  contrary,  keep  the  surface  loose 
and  friable,  and  attract  and  absorb  what  little  warmth  there  is  in  the 
sun's  rays  at  this  season.  A  very  light  sprinkling  is  sufficient,  and 
the  effect  is  permanent.  Some  object  to  the  nse  of  ashes,  but  for 
heavy  soils  their  application  in  the  way  just  described  is  very  bene- 
ficial, and,  what  is  more,  they  can  bo  obtained  in  most  places  for 
almost  nothing. — B.  H. 

The  Late  Pea  Season.— Carter's  First  Crop  was  the  earliest 
Pea  here  this  season,  coming  in  about  eight  days  before  William  the 
First.  Carter's  Improved  Sangster'a  No.  1  has  been  with  me  this 
year  an  excellent  early  variety  and  a  good  cropper.  A  new  early 
Pea,  marked  Carter's  No.  100,  has  been  sent  to  me  for  trial  by  tha't 
firm,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties  which  I  have  ever 
grown  ;  it  only  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  and  becomes  covered  with 
pods  of  a  good  size,  and  the  Peas  are  excellent  as  regards  flavour. 
Another  dwarf  new  earlv  Pea,  sent  to  me  by  the  Messrs.  Suttons', 
,  has  likewise  proved  a  desirable  kind  for  growing  in  pots  or  for  early 
market  purposes.  Carter's  Early  Premier  Gem  has  proved  likewise 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  for  forcing  in  pots,  and  than  this  and 
Mnltnm  in  Parvo  a  better  selection  could  not  be  grown  for  that  pur- 
pose. Of  the  main  crop  varieties  of  Peas,  or  second  earlies,  the 
Hundredfold,  or  Cook's  Favourite,  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  groat 
bearer,  and  to  those  not  liking  the  sugary  flavour  of  some  Peas  this 
variety  will  suit  them.  Advancer  is  still  one  of  the  best,  both  as 
regards  fine  flavour  and  productiveness;  Fillbasket  is  another  blue 
Pea,  with  very  large  and  well-filled  pods,  and  valuable  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Of  the  general,  or  late  varieties  of  Peas,  the  following 
selection,  which  I  have  grown  this  year,  will  be  found  to  be  a  good 
one  : — Turner's  Dr.  McLean  is  a  wonderful  bearer,  an  improved 
Veitoh's  Perfection,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  it  as  regards 
productiveness  J  Veitch'a  Perfection  is,  however,  still  one  of  the  best 
late  Peas  for  keeping  up  the  supply  till  the  frost  cuts  them  down  ; 
G.  F.  Wilson  is  after  the  same  type,  but  a  week  earlier  in  coming 
into  nse  than  Peifection  j  Carter's  Commander.in.Chief  is  a  wrinkled 
marrow  with  curved  pods,  containing  Peas  of  exquisite  flavour.  Very 
few  varieties  of  late  Peas  can  excel  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  either  for  pro. 
ductiveness  or  flavour,  and,  next  to  Omega,  it  is  one  of  the  latest 
bearing  varieties.  A  new  variety  of  late  Pea  has  been  sent  me  by 
Messrs.  Carter,  under  the  name  of  Culverwell's  Telegraph,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  largest  podders  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
they  are  of  a  fine  shape  for  exhibition  purposes;  it  grows  from  4  ft. 
to  5  ft.  in  height,  is  a  great  bearer,  and  the  Peas  are  excellent  in 
flavour.— W.  Tillerv,  Welbeck. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

James's  Intermediate  Carrot.— I  have  just  taken  up,  from  a  piece  o£ 
Rround  measuring  -4  poles  23  yards,  24  cwt  of  Carrots,  which,  as  resards  quantity 
and  quality,  are  all  that  one  can  desire  ;  many  of  them  are  15  in.  in  circum- 
torence.— RlCHiED  Niseet,  Asirarbi/  Purl;  Folkiiigham. 

St.  John's-day  Cabbage.— It  is  suggested  (see  p.  158)  that  somebody  will 
probably  take  up  aud  re-christen  the  valuable  Cabbage  known  in  catalogues  as 
St.  John's-day  Dwarf ;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  we  have  already  got  names 
enough  ;  what  we  want  are  distinct  forms  to  represent  the  names.  Besides, 
who  would  Changs  the  present  name  of  this  valuable  little  Cabbage— indeed, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  for  spring  sowing,  and  the  least  valuable  for  autumn 
sowing  ?  St.  John's-day  Dwarf  Cabbage  and  Winningstadt  are  the  two  most 
valuable  Cabbages  which  we  have  for  spring  sowing,  but  somehow  or  other 
they  have  never  become  favourites  with  English  caltlvators.— P.  B. 

I  know  of  no  Cabbage  to  equal  the  St.  Johu's-day  in  flavour  and  richness. 

I  have  srown  it  many  years,  having  received  it  when  first  distributed  by  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  I  hope  never  to  bo  without  it.  If  planted  1  ft. 
apart,  each  way,  it  forms  good  heads,  and  is  more  productive  than  some  of  he 
larger  kinds.— W.  Divbbs,  iriertoii,  MtiUhfoiie. 


STANDS  OP  GROWING  PLANTS. 
Just  now,  when  one  cannot  always  obtain  as  large  a  supply  of 
cut  flowers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  decoration  of  sitting- 
rooms,  pretty  arrangements  can  be  made  by  means  of  ilowering 
and  fine-foliaged  plants,  grouped  in  baskets  or  stands.  This 
style  of  floral  decoration  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  cut 
flowers,  as  of  course  I  need  hardly  say  the  growing  plants 
remain  much  longer  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  baskets  in 
which  the  plants  are  arranged  may  be  of  any  shape,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  decorator ;  for  standing  on  a  small  drawing-room 
table  a  long.shaped  basket,  with  a  handle  across,  looks  very 
well ;  then,  again,  some  can  be  obtained  almost  in  tbe  form  of 
a  March  vase,  except  that  the  upper  tazza  is  supported  on  a 
tripod  in  place  of  a  straight  stem.  Some  pretty  plant  stands 
on  a  larger  scale  can  be  obtained  almost  in  the  style  of  a  small 
circular  basket  work-table ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  an  old  work- 
table  of  this  description  utilized  before  now,  as  I  shall  explain 
further  on.  In  all  baskets  in  which  growing  plants  are 
arranged,  there  should  be  loose  linings  or  cases  of  zinc.  I 
know  it  is  a  common  custom  to  line  the  receptacles  only  with 
Moss,  but  this  I  do  not  approve  of,  as  the  wicker-work  soon 
becomes  decayed  with  the  damp,  and  also  the  soil  and  wet 
comes  through  when  the  plants  are  watered.  Many  baskets 
for  this  purpose  are  painted  white,  with  a  good  deal  of  gilding 
about  them  ;  to  the  white  paint  I  do  not  object,  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  tints  of  the  plants,  and  it  also  preserves  the 
wicker-work  ;  but  I  do  not  admire  the  gilt.  When  the  white 
becomes  soiled  it  may  receive  a  coat  of  black,  or  dark  brown 
varnish.  As  I  have  just  stated,  there  should  always  bo 
moveable  zinc  trays  in  the  baskets,  and  then,  when  the 
plants  require  to  be  watered,  the  tray-case  can  be  lifted 
out  on  to  a  window-ledge,  or  some  similar  place,  and  left  there 
till  the  moisture  has  drained  through  the  holes,  of  which 
there  should  always  be  some,  in  the  bottom  of  the  tray.  Over 
the  bottom  should  be  laid  a  layer  of  finely-broken  crocks;  the 
plants  should  then  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  set  in  the 
tray,  the  spaces  between  them  being  filled  in  with  Moss,  such 
as  grows  in  woods  or  on  old  banks,  or  such  as  may  be  obtained 
for  a  penny  a  bundle  at  any  nursery ;  the  greenest  should  be 
placed  at  the  top  and  neatly  arranged,  so  as  to  look  as  if  it  were 
growing.  The  basket  work-table,  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
being  converted  into  a  flower-stand,  was  done  as  follows  : — A 
zinc  tray,  such  as  I  have  described,  was  fitted  to  the  size  of 
the  top,  and  to  hide  the  sides  of  the  pan  a  piece  of  flexible 
rustic  edging  was  employed,  such  as  one  often  sees  used  along 
the  edges  of  conservatory  stages  to  hide  the  pots,  and  which 
can  be  bought  by  the  yard  or  foot,  according  to  what  length 
may  be  required.  As  to  the  different  varieties  of  plants  for 
arranging  as  I  have  described,  these,  of  course,  must  depend 
on  what  the  decorator  has  at  command ;  but  I  should  recom- 
mend that  they  be  well  hardened  off  before  being  used,  as  if 
brought  out  of  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  direct  into  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  a  sitting-room,  they  are  sure  to  flag.  Plants 
with  succulent  leaves  can  be  made  to  retain  their  freshness 
much  longer  than  they  otherwise  woitld  do  by  being  sponged 
over  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  Ferns  should  be  lightly 
sprinkled  with  water.  I  have  seen  pretty  little  baskets  filled 
with  hardy  Ferns,  and  a  spray  of  small-leaved  Ivy  twined 
round  the  handle  has  a  most  pleasing  effect.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this  will  look  healthy  for  months,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  dark  rooms  in  towns,  where  other  plants  would  only  retain 
their  freshness  for  a  very  short  time.  Annie  Hassaed. 


The  Redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  as  Underwood.^ 
Mr.  Berry  (see  p.  437)  has  done  good  service  in  bringing  this  tree  so 
prominently  into  notice.  1  have  long  thought  that  it  would  do  well 
in  Ireland,  where  the  climate  is  so  favourable  to  its  growth,  and  it  is 
a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  of  it  is  planted  in  that  country. 
This  Sequoia,  Pinns  insignis,  and  Cnpressus  maorocarpa  all  assume  a 
robust  character  in  Ireland,  and,  where  seen  there,  are  foresttrees  of 
great  beauty.  Allow  me  to  supplement  Mr.  Berry's  remarks  by 
recommending  the  Redwood  for  planting  as  underwood  where  it 
would  not  succeed  as  a  tree.  There  is  no  other  evergreen  that  is  so 
fertile  as  regards  suckers  when  planted  as  a  bush ;  the  shoots,  too, 
are  very  tough,  and  could  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in  various 
ways. — Charles  McDonald,  Garden  Ho^ise,  tSiokesley,  Kent. 
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"Thia  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Abt  ixselp  is  Natube." — Shakeapeare. 


A  JAPANESE  GARDEN. 
So  MUCH  curiosity  now-a-days  is  excited  when  the  mere  name 
of  Japan  is  mentioned,  that  perhaps  a  few  notes  from  one  who 
has  lately  been  there  may  be  interesting.  For  my  own  part, 
while  greatly  charmed  with  Japan  and  its  people,  thinking 
the  country  most  beautiful,  and  the  people  most  artistic,  I 
cannot  give  much  praise  to  their  gardening.  A  Japanese 
garden  is  invariably  extremely  small — in  fact,  the  court-yard  of 
the  house,  the  ground  plan  of  a  Japanese  house  resembling 
very  nearly  that  of  a  Pompeian  villa.  It  is  artistic  as  a  whole, 
but  flowers  play  only  a  subordinate  part  in  it ;  often  they  are 
only  in  pots,  or,  rather,  china  vases.  There  is  invariably  a 
pool  of  water  at  one  end,  or  in  the  centre,  edged  with  rock- 
work,  so  as  to  prevent  any  hard  line,  and  this  is  of  the  most 
fantastic  shape,  with  Japanese  Perns,  such  as  Lastrea  eryth- 
rosora,  and  various  Davallias  planted  in  conspicuous  places  on 
rocky  islands  or  peninsulas.  On  one  side,  the  rockwork  will  cer- 
tainly rise  steeply,  and  it  will  be  planted  with  rose,  red,  and  white 
Azaleas.  Many  of  these  were  in  full  bloom  when  I  was  there, 
but  in  no  case  was  the  quality  of  the  flower  remarkable,  judged 
by  a  European  standard  ;  but  what  is  remarkable  is  the  skill 
displayed  in  pruning  out  all  vigorous  growth,  so  as  to  keep 
the  bushes  small,  and  to  send  all  the  strength  into  flowering 
wood,  and  the  extremely  prolonged  season  of  flowering.  In 
early  June,  there  were  many  varieties  only  just  showing  colour 
in  the  bud,  while  next  might  be  a  bush  that  had  finished 
flowering  three  weeks  before,  and  many  were  in  full  beauty. 
Our  European  varieties  so  greatly  exceed  the  Japanese  Azaleas 
in  size  and  beauty  of  bloom,  that  the  only  step  we  can  take 
now  seems  to  me  in  the  direction  of  prolonging  the  season  of 
their  bloom.  Sometimes  they  are  trained  into  fantastic  shapes, 
but  this  is  not  very  usual.  In  the  most  open  and  sunny  part 
there  is  a  Oycas  revoluta,  with  many  trunks,  some  branched,  and 
8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high ;  and  in  some  more  shady  corner,  overhanging 
the  water,  which  reflects  the  blue  of  the  sky.isaChamserops  For- 
tunei,  heavily  laden  with  its  yellow  panicles  of  bloom  ;  this  is 
almost  invariable  in  its  position,  and  near  it  will  be  some 
Japanese]Maple,  pruned  yearly,  as  the  Japanese  can,  so  as  never 
to  out-grow  its  neighbour.  Its  colour  is  exquisite,  and  varies, 
according  to  the  variety,  from  deep  red,  through  all  shades  of 
rose,  to  primrose-yellow  and  apple-green.  The  beauty  of  the 
colour  of  these  Maples  has  often  been  mentioned  ;  but  it 
must  be  understood  that,  in  order  to  have  a  long  continuance 
of  colour,  the  bushes  must  be  kept  constantly  growing,  for 
the  fully-grown  leaves  soon  get  dull,  and  do  not  resume  their 
beauty  till  autumn  has  laid  his  fiery  finger  on  them.  The  Japanese 
Podccarpus  is  also  a  necessary  inmate  of  a  typical  garden. 
This  assumes  a  most  ancient  aspect  under  the  skilled  hand  of 
the  cultivator,  or  is  pruned  so  closely  as  to  resemble  an  Arau- 
caria  in  effect.  The  season  for  pruning  all  shrubs  and  Conifers 
in  Japan  is  just  as  growth  is  first  pushing,  so  that  Nature  may 
heal  the  wounds  at  once.  Bushes  of  Olea  fragrans  are  also 
indispensable,  and  they  generally  suffer  much  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  pruner.  If  one  side  be  not  enclosed,  there  will 
be  a  hedge  of  Camellias,  which  is  headed  back  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  grows  with  a  vigour  rarely  seen  in  England. 
If  there  be  any  flowers  that  do  not  come  under  the  heading  of 
shrubs,  they  are  usually  in  china  pots  or  flat  pans,  and  consist  of 
Chrysanthemums  not  more  than  1  ft.  high,  and  yet  in  flower  at 
this  season  (June),  brown  tasselled  or  yellow  Japanese  varieties 
being  those  amenable  to  the  treatment  to  which  they  must  have 
been  subjected.  Lilies,  such  as  L.  longiflorum,  umbellatum,  and 
cordifolium  (which  latter  I  do  not  think  worth  growing  where 
there  is  room  for  its  "  double,"  gigauteum),  and  varieties  of 
Dianthus  chinensis  were  also  in  pots  at  the  edge  of  the 
verandah,  running  round  the  house  and  enclosing  the  garden. 
Add  to  all  this  a  rustic  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the 


rockwork,  where,  if  there  be  room,  will  be  a  stone-carved 
lantern,  with  paper  sides,  formerly  used  to  burn  pastilles  or 
gold  and  silver  paper  for  Buddha;  a  Pine  tree,  most  cleverly 
trained  over  a  trellis  so  as  to  give  a  sunny  shade,  and  a  few 
Aralia  bushes  and  lilac  Azaleas  that  may  have  intruded  them- 
selves, and  you  have  a  Japanese  garden.  The  skill  of  a 
Japanese  gardener  consists  in  keeping  everything  in  its  place, 
allowing  nothing  to  be  smothered,  nothing  to  get  "  leggy  " ; 
but  when  you  seek  for  cultivated  flowers,  or  artificial  garden 
varieties,  you  will  be  disappointed.  Nature  has  given  them 
so  many  beautiful  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  that  they  are 
content  to  take  what  she  gives  ;  but  should  she  originate  a 
variety,  they  will  then  dig  it  up  and  take  care  of  it. 

E.  H.  W. 


PROFITABLE  GARDENING. 
A  STAPLE  topic  for  speeches  at  horticultural  dinners  and 
similar  gatherings  is  the  capability  of  the  country  to  produce 
sufficient  fruits  and  vegetables  to  meet  the  demand  for  such 
productions.  It  is  easy  to  quote  statistics,  to  show  that  so  many 
thousands  of  pounds  are  annually  paid  to  foreignei  s  for  garden 
produce,  and  to  assert  that  we  ought  to  save  that  outlay  by 
growing  more  fruits  and  vegetable  at  home ;  but  suflScient 
account  is  not  taken  of  the  cost  of  land,  labour,  manure,  and 
of  other  difiiculties  under  which  cultivators  in  this  country 
labour,  but  especially  of  the  uncertain  climate  under  which 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  to  be  conducted 
It  may  perhaps  by-and-by  be  shown  that  during  the  present 
year  many  tons  of  hardy  fruits  have  been  imported  ;  would-be 
economists  will,  therefore,  at  once  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  fruit  trees — Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  for 
instance — ought  to  be  planted  ;  but  no  deduction  could  be  more 
absurd.  For  two  seasons,  but  especially  during  the  present 
one,  we  have  had  only  the  most  meagre  crops  of  fruit,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  spring  months,  when  the  trees  were  in 
bloom.  Thousands  of  acres  of  fruit  trees  had  scarcely  a  fruit 
upon  them,  and  this  defect  no  amount  of  planting  could 
remove.  If  all  the  fruit  orchards  of  this  country  had  produced 
good  crops  of  the  fruits  just  named,  there  would  have  been  a 
glut  in  the  market,  and  much  valuable  fruit  would,  for  lack 
of  a  profitable  sale,  have  been  spoiled.  Fruit  culture  in  this 
country  will  only  henceforth  be  embarked  in  as  a  speculation, 
and,  therefore,  if  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession — 
through  no  fault  of  the  cultivator,  but  rather  in  spite  of  him — 
his  orchards  fail  to  produce  fair  crops,  what  encouragement 
is  found  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  such  a  doubtful 
direction  .P  In  regard  to  the  importation  of  vegetables,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  has  arisen  through  free  trade ; 
by  the  removal  of  obstructive  duties,  the  foreigner  has  been 
enabled  to  compete  favourably  with  home  growers.  Are  we 
any  the  worse  for  this  competition  and  for  the  enormous 
importations  Which  are  now  made  to  this  country  ?  Looked 
at  from  a  narrow  point  of  view,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
sending  of  so  many  thousand  pounds  in  money  out  of  the 
country  for  vegetable  products  is  a  loss  to  us  ;  but  that  need  not 
be  the  result.  What  does  the  foreigner  take  in  return  ?  How 
much  of  the  money  thus  paid  to  him  is  reinvested  in  the  purchase 
of  our  manufactured  goods  ?  In  all  that  relates  to  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  the  seller  only  parts  with  his  productions  in  order  that 
he  may  become  a  purchaser  of  something  else  which  he  needs. 
Another  point  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  so  strongly 
advocate  a  wider  cultivation  of  vegetables  is,  the  undoubted 
fact  that  much  of  what  is  imported  is  sent  to  us  at  a  time 
when  similar  vegetables  are  not  in  season  in  this  country. 
Early  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  and  many  other  things  are  im- 
ported here  long  before  such  vegetables  are  ready  for  market 
with  us,  and  then  it  is  assumed  that  we  have,  in  paying  the 
cost  of  them,  been  expending  money  that  we  should  have 
kept  at  home.  Thanks  to  foreign  growers,  our  season  for 
obtaining  vegetables  and  fruits  is  now  largely  extended;  in 
fact,  such  is  the  demand  for  foreign  produce  amongst  the 
higher  classes  at  home,  that  our  central  markets  are  now 
seldom  without  imported  vegetables,  most  of  which  could 
only  be  grown  here  at  such  a  cost  as  to  place  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  most  wealthy.  How  often  have  our  home 
growers  to  say  that  foreign  importations  are  keeping  down  the 
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market ;  o£  course  they  are,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  cost  of  production  abroad  is  much  cheaper  than  with  us. 
We  have  heard  of  fabulous  sums  being  paid  per  acre  for 
market  garden  land  in  the  Channel  Islands,  but  £20  per 
acre  there  is  probably,  after  all,  cheaper  than  from  £8  to 
£10  in  Middlesex,  where  the  growing  period  of  the  year  is 
limited  to  a  few  months,  whilst  in  the  Channel  Islands  it  is 
almost  perpetual  summer.  Vegetable  culture,  to  be  profitable, 
can  only  be  carried  on  within  easy  reach  of  a  good  market  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  manure ;  but  land  in  any  thickly-popu- 
lated locality  is  dear,  and  not  easily  obtained.  Rates,  too,  are 
very  high,  and  these,  with  taxes  and  tithes,  fall  heavily  upon  the 
tenant  of  market  garden  land,  for,  singular  to  say,  the  more  a 
tenant  or  owner  improves  the  productive  power  of  his  land, 
the  more  heavily  the  local  assessors  make  him  pay  to  the  local 
rates.  Labour  is,  with  such  cultivators,  also  a  formidable 
expense ;  good  help  can  only  be  obtained  at  great  cost ;  and 
when  to  all  these  drawbacks  are  added  the  immense  difficulties 
under  which  cultivators  labour  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  it  will  be  seen  that  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  is  with 
us  by  no  means  all  swimming  with  the  stream.  Economists 
may  be  assured  that  as  fast  as  it  is  found  that  an  extended 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  pay,  so  fast,  and 
only  so,  will  more  capital  be  invested  in  market  gardening. 

A.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
MiCROCACHRYs  TETKAGONA,  in  the  Winter  Garden,  presents  many 
points  oE  interest,  not  only  to  the  skilled  botanist,  but  also  to  the  far 
greater  class  who  admire  a  pretty  plant  simply  because  it  is  pretty, 
aud  do  not  troable  themselves  much  about  ita  rarity,  nor  yet  about 
any  structural  peculiarity  which  it  may  present.  This  remarkable 
Conifer  comes  from  Tasmania,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  rare  in  cultivation 
as  it  is  in  its  native  country,  where  it  is  confined  to  a  few  peaks  of 
the  Western  Range,  and  to  Mount  Lapeyrouse.  The  Kew  plant  is  a 
female  one  about  2  ft.  high,  its  brilliantly-coloured  cones  beinc 
extremely  handsome.  These  cones  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  make  so  good  an  effect  that  we  feel  sure  that  the  species  would 
be  a  great  favourite  for  the  winter  decoration  of  the  cool  conservatory. 
The  scales  of  the  cones  are  pulpy,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  very 
bright  colour  (characters  not  exhibited  by  any  other  Conifer  known 
to  science).  Protea  mellifera  and  Bankaia  Cunninghami — two  widely 
dissimilar  members  of  that  very  extensive  and  most  variable  of 
Natural  Orders,  Proteaceae — are  also  in  flower. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds,  in  a  long  bed  near  the  Winter  Garden,  is 
a  bush,  about  9  ft.  high,  of  the  Groundsel  Tree  of  the  United  States 
(Baccharis  halimifolia).  Although  the  flower-heads  themselves  are 
small,  there  are  mauy  of  them,  and  the  involuoral  bracts,  tinged  with 
red,  combine  with  the  lightness  of  the  panicles  to  render  them 
pleasing  enough  for  a  place  in  the  table  bouquet.  Besides  the  merit 
of  flowering  in  the  open  air  at  such  a  dull  season  of  the  year,  the 
shrub  has  very  pretty  foliage,  and  will  interest  those  who,  judginn- 
from  the  British  flora  alone,  have  always  regarded  the  Natural  Order 
Compositae  as  made  up  entirely  of  herbaceous  annuals  and  perennials. 
Dahlia  imperialis,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  appeared  in  The  Garden 
for  Oct.  13,  is  in  flower  in  the  Palm  House.  Cassia  Tora,  a  dwarf 
species,  and  C.  viminea,  a  much  taller  one,  are  somewhat  conspicuous 
on  account  of  their  bright  yellow  flowers ;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
of  the  former  is  used  in  India  as  a  specific  for  ringworm.  A  pretty 
little  bushy  Convolvulaceous  plant,  Evolvnlus  arbuscnla,  is  covered 
with  its  charming  blue  flowers.  All  the  species  of  this  genus  bear 
very  handsome  flowers,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  easy  of  cultivation. 
The  Brazilian  Clavija  maorophylla  has  bare,  rod.Uke  stems  crowned 
with  fine  heads  of  large  coriaceous  leaves,  from  below  which,  on  the 
old  wood,  spring  a  considerable  number  of  racemes  of  orange-yellow 
flowers. 

In  the  old  Lily  House  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Arundo  mauritanica, 
a  fine  Grass  with  many  stems  (10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high)  surmounted  by 
large  panicles  of  flowers.  Where  grown  uader  favourable  conditions 
as  to  space,  moisture,  &o.,  this  makes  a  very  fine  object.  Osmanthus 
fragraus,  in  the  Economic  House,  has  little  white  flowers,  which  emit 
a  wonderful  scent.  This  plant  is  much  valued  by  the  Chinese,  who, 
it  is  said,  use  the  flowers  for  perfuming  the  higher  class  teas.  Any 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment  suits  it.  The  large,  orange  flowers 
of  Linum  trigynum,  and  the  orange-scarlet  of  Aphelandra  aurantiaca, 
are  very  showy  in  the  stove.  A  beautiful  Eranthemum,  B.  aspersum, 
nearly  allied  to  B.  tuberculatum,  has  a  long,  slender,  corolla-tube  • 
the  limb  is  white,  curiously  speckled  with  purple,  the  middle  lower 
lobe  being  nearly  all  purple.     This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Solomon 


Islands,  and  was  first  collected  by  Mr.  John  Veitoh  during  his  Austra- 
lian voyage.  Itambe  is  the  varietal  name  given  by  Van  Houtte  to  one 
of  his  Nfegelias  sent  out  last  year ;  it  has  fine  green  foliage  and  very 
large  yellow  and  vermilion  flowers.  N.  Inoendie  has  white  corollas, 
finely  spotted  with  fiery-red.  Cyrtodeira  fulgida  is  a  dwarf  New 
Greuadan  Gesnerad,  with  very  bright  red  flowers  and  dark  green,  bul- 
late  leaves,  inclining  to  coppery  in  a  young  state  ;  this  species  has 
been  in  bloom  for  some  months.  A  Brazilian  Malvaceous  plant, 
Pavouia  Wioti,  introduced  to  cultivation  three  years  ago  by  Makoy, 
of  Liege,  has  a  dull  purple  corolla  and  bright  blae  anthers,  the  great 
biauty  of  the  plant  being,  however,  in  the  very  numerous  braoteoles 
which  compose  the  epicalyx  ;  these  are  of  a  fine  red,  long,  narrow, 
and  ciliated ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  strongly  toothed  ;  the  flowers 
borne  in  sub. terminal  corymbs,  and  a  strong  specimen  is  hardly  ever 
out  of  bloom.  A  very  beantifal  Chilian  evergreen  shrub,  Azara 
integrifolia,  is  at  the  present  moment  very  attractive  in  the  narrow 
border  by  the  wall  of  the  Orchid-house  ;  the  flowers  are  very  freely 
produced,  about  a  dozen  in  each  short,  dense  raceme ;  they  are 
apetalous,  but  the  four  sepals,  being  yellow,  unite  with  the  brighter 
yellow  of  the  stamens,  and  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Some 
species  of  the  genus,  the  present  one  included,  are  remarkable  for 
having,  in  the  normal  state,  geminate  leaves,  somewhat  differing  in 
size,  the  lesser  one  being  frequently  stipuUform.  There  is  a  variegated 
form  of  A.  integrifolia,  which  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  any  collection 
of  wall  plants.  The  Natural  Order  Flaoourtiaceoe,  with  the  exception 
of  Idesia  polycarpa  (see  The  Garde.y,  July  21,  1877),  and  different 
species  of  Azara,  does  not  contribute  much  to  the  decoration  of  the 
outdoor  garden. 

Among  the  Orchids  there  is  little  to  note  that  is  novel,  unless  it  be 
Catasetuui  macrocarpum,  which,  as  yet,  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
in  any  trade  list.  This  species  is  more  showy  than  many  of  its  con. 
geners,  the  petals  being  green  ish-yellow,  thickly  spotted  with  reddish- 
brown,  and  the  border  of  the  very  thick,  fleshy  hood,  formed  by  the 
upper  petals,  being  ma-gined  with  deep  yellow.  C.  oristatum  is 
uniformly  green,  except  the  crested  white  labellum.  For  full 
description  and  explanation  of  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  flowers 
of  this  genus,  see  Mr.  Dar.vin'8  "Fertilisation  of  Orchids."  Eria 
odoratissima,  from  Moulmein,  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all  the  Erias. 
The  large  flowers  are  borne  on  long,  drooping  racemes,  and  are  pure 
white  in  colour,  with  the  exception  of  a  rosy. purple  bordering,  and  a 
streak  or  two  of  the  same  colour  at  the  base  of  the  lip ;  their  scent 
is  very  powerful.  G. 


Large  Tulip  Treed  (see  p.  481). — We  have  an  old  Talip  tree 
wh'oh  has  a  bole  12  ft.  or  13  ft.  in  height,  the  smallest  girth  of 
which  is  half-way  up,  viz.,  14  ft.  It  is  much  larger  at  the  base,  the 
tree  during  its  growth  having  raised  there  a  mound  of  considerable 
size.  It  is  also  much  larger  where  its  huge  limbs  fork  off  from  the 
stem.  Its  height  is  between  80  ft.  and  90  ft.,  and  the  spread  of  the 
branches  the  widest  way  is  70  ft.  Unfortunately  its  was  planted  too 
close  to  the  house,  being  within  20  ft.  of  it,  and  had  to  be  pruned 
away  from  the  windows  from  time  to  time,  or  its  general  size  and 
spread  would  have  been  much  larger.  It  had  a  great  quantity  of 
small  and  medium  sized  branches  broken  off  in  the  recent  gale.  The 
bark  has  a  rough,  corded  appearance  which  is  very  ornamental.  It  la 
annually  covered  with  flowers,  but  I  have  never  noticed  that  they 
were  sweet  scented.  This  tree  forms  a  welcome  shade]  in  summer 
for  lawn  parties. — John  Garland,  Killerton,  Exeter. 


Peas  in  November.— We  have  gathered  from  Q.  F.  Wilson  Pea  daring 
the  last  fortnight  several  dishes  of  Peas,  of  which  I  send  a  fair  sample ;  also 
some  blossoms.  Should  there  be  no  frosts,  we  expect  to  gather  many  more 
during  the  foUowing  week,  the  two  rows  which  we  have  being  fall  of  pods.^ 
A.  S.  Riltfs,  FernJiurst,  Sonihboro\  Tii-nbriJge  Wells. — [A  good  sample,  bearing 
a  profusion  of  blooms  and  pods,  and  quite  free  from  mildew.  I 

Kerosene  Stoves.— Has  .any  reader  of  Thb  Gakdbit  had  any  experience 
with  regard  to  these  stovcs'for  keeping  out]f  rost  in  fruit-rooms,  in  which  Apples 
and  Pears  are  kept  through  the  winter  ?  It  used  in  this  way  would  they  in  any 
way  deteriorate  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  ?  Information  on  this  point  would 
greatly  oblige.— G.  Noake^,  Mountfield  Court,  Sussex. 

The  Commom  Brake.— An  impression  prevails  in  t'ais  neighbourhood 
(Gainsborough),  that  the  Brake,  or  Eagle  Fern  will  die  if  cut  |at  the  fall  of  the 
leal  |two  or  three  years  in  succession.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  oblige  me  with  their  opinion  on  the  subject.— R.  0. 

Parsnips  Rotting:  at  the  Crown.— At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  Parsnips 
are  left  ia  the  ground,  many  oE  them  are  .apt  to  decay  at  the  crown.  This 
arises  chieBy  from  the  leaves  rotting  and  then  infecting  the  root.  We  always 
remove  most  of  the  leaves  when  the  first  of  them  begins  to  decay,  and  the 
roots,  when  lifted,  hardly  show  a  decayed  spot.— Cambbian. 
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CLIMBIITG  EOSBS  ON  GEASS. 
There  are  remedies  for  some  o£  our  garden  troubles  if 
people  will  ooly  try  to  find  them  out.  There  are  few  more 
unprofitable  and  tedious  labours  than  that  of  eternally  pruning 
and  training  climbing  plants.  In  many  positions  we  can  never 
avoid  this  in  a  modified  degree ;  in  others  we  can  avoid  it,  and 
get  a  much  more  beautiful  result  in  doing  so.  For  example, 
many  vigorous  trailers  and  climbers  are  more  beautiful  planted 
out  on  banks  of  turf  and  let  alone  than  under  the  most 
careful  training.  The  accompanying  little  woodcut,  drawn  by 
M.  A.  de  Bar,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Hyde,  shows  the  result  of 
planting  a  free-growing  Rose  by  itself  on  the  Grass  and 
leaving  it  alone.  Such  effects  ai'e,  of  course,  most  suitable 
for  the  wilder  and  more  picturesque  parts  of  gardens  ;  but  in  a 
modified  degree  they  may  be  carried  out  in  any  part  of  the 


Climbmg  Rose  isolated  on  Grass 


garden.  By  this  is  meart  that  climbing  Roses  might  be 
allowed  to  grow  naturally,  and  be  at  the  same  time  so  thinned 
out  and  otherwise  attended  to  that  they  would  not  become 
weak  in  flower  or  growth. 


FORCING  MAREOHAL  NIBL  ROSES. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  keeping  up  a  good  supply  of  cut  Roses 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months  ehonld  get  some  standard 
Marechal  Niels,  and  also  dwarf  plants  of  that  Rose,  to  grow  on  for 
another  winter.  Mareohal  Niel,  although  one  of  the  finest  Roses  tor 
cutting  purposes,  is,  nevertheless,  not  one  of  the  most  showy  varieties 
for  decoration  in  pots,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  hang  down,  and  are 
hidden,  to  some  extent,  by  the  foliage.  It  is,  therefore,  best  as  a 
standard,  but  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  cut  flowers  that  I  can  recom- 
mend it.  No  Rose  forces  better  than  Mareohal  Kiel,  and  it  is  always 
much  admired  when  used  for  decorative  purposes.  Plants  of  it  potted 
now  will  furnish  a  few  flowers  during  the  spring.  When  June  comes, 
those  that  have  done  flowering  should  all  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots 
and  re-potted,  so  as  to  give  them  time  to  make  growth  for  the  follow- 
ing winter's  forcing.  I  have  cut  fine  flowers  of  this  Rose  at  Christmas 
and  on  New  Tear's  day,  but  that  was  from  plants  the  wood  of  which  was 
strong  and  well-ripened — important  points  in  t'oe  case  of  Roses  that  are 
forced  early.  In  order  to  ripen  the  wood  well,  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  warm,  dry  spot  out-of-doors,  watering  very  sparingly 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  replacing  them 
under  glass  in  November,  or  somewhere  free  from  frost.  When 
started  for  forcing,  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  from 
65"  to  70°,  giving  top  air  for  the  first  fortnight,  so  as  to  keep  the 


tops  of  the  plants  cool,  in  order  to  check  their  breaking  too  quickly 
and  feebly.  If  pushed  on  too  fast,  we  do  not  get  a  good  break,  and 
this  Rose  generally  produces  its  blooms  on  the  strong  shoots.  As 
the  buds  swell,  the  heat  should  be  increased  from  55°  to  60°.  In 
Rose  forcing,  a  strong  top-heat  should  be  avoided,  as  the  flowers 
become  drawn  and  sickly,  and  will  often  damp  off  before  opening. 
Syringing,  too,  must  be  stopped,  as  water  blackens  the  flowers  and 
causes  them  to  damp  off.  As  soon  as  the  blooming  period  is  over, 
the  plants  should  receive  a  slight  pruning,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  make  a  second  growth — about  the  latter  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June — they  should  be  carefully  examined  and 
potted,  removing  most  of  the  old  soil;  if  any  plant  looks  sickly, 
wash  the  roots  clean,  and  then  repot  it  in  a  compost  consisting  of  half 
loam,  one  fourth  rotten  cow-manure,  one  fourth  one-year-old  leaf- 
soil,  and  plenty  of  sand,  and  a  small  portion  of  soot,  mixing  all  well 
together.  The  plants  should  then  be  plunged  and  grown  in  a  humid 
atmosphere  during  the  months'of  June,  July,  and  August,  watering 
occasionally  with  a  little  weak  manure  water,  and  syringing  night  and 
morning  till  thoy  have  made  their  growth.  Sickly  standards,  as  well 
as  dwarf  Roses,  should  be  treated  in  this  way,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  or  finished  their  growth  they  should  be  removed  ont-of- 
dooraandset  in  some  warm  corner.  I  have  grown  plants  of  Mareohal 
Niel  with  shoots  from  10  ft.  to  14  ft.  in  length  in  one  season,  and 
plants  of  it  in  18  in.  pots  have  produced  from  sixty  to  seventy  blooms 
during  the  forcing  season.  Standards  also  flower  well ;  they  do  not 
last  more  than  three  years  in  pots,  but  good  strong  plants  of  Marechal 
Niel  are  so  very  cheap  now  that  one  does  not  mind  the  loss  of  a  few 
plants.  I  find  that  Marechal  Niel  on  the  Brier,  and  on  its  own  roots, 
do  best  for  pot  culture  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  It  grows  very 
strongly  on  the  Manetti  stock,  but  two  or  three  fine  plants  of  it  have 
gone  off  with  me  at  the  graft  or  bud.  The  Brierin  m  yopinion  is  the  best 
stock  for  it,  it  we  wish  to  obtain  its  Roses  in  perfection.  In  select- 
ing standards  tor  pot  culture,  see  that  they  are  budded  on  good  clean 
healthy  growing  stocks,  for  if  the  stock  be  soft  and  sappy  they  will 
not  succeed  in  pots.  Rose  growers  should  always  lay  up  in  autumn 
some  good  rotten  cow-manure,  and  keep  it  until  the  following  season, 
so  as  to  have  plenty  for  potting  purposes,  as  this  material  forms 
an  important  item  in  the  soil  for  pot  Roses  if  used  in  proper  pro- 
portions.  H.  G. 


LATE-BLOOMING    ROSES. 

Although  we  have  varieties  of  the  Rose  which  are  said  to  be  per. 
petual  bloomers,  yet  we  all  know,  pretty  well,  that  the  principal 
Uo30  season  ia  June  and  July,  extending  in  very  late  districts  to 
August.  After  that  time,  it  the  season  be  favourable,  many  varie. 
ties  continue  to  produce  flowers,  on  the  secondary  growths,  till  late  in 
autumn.  Of  these,  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  ia  a  good  example,  for  it 
continues  to  flower  until  the  frosts  kill  the  buds ;  and  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  is  another.  In  fact,  the  nurserymens'  catalogues  enumerate 
a  great  number  of  what  are  called  "autumnal  Roses"  in  all  the 
classes,  but  the  sorts  which  are  particularly  disposed  to  bloom  late 
or  a  second  time^produoing  tolerably  flne  flowers — are  not  so  very 
plentiful,  and  a  reliable  list  of  those  which  do  would  be  highly  ser- 
viceable. Owners  of  gardens  who  live  in  London  during  the  season 
— that  is,  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May  till  August — never 
see  their  Roaeries  in  perfection,  and  many  are  the  regrets  ex- 
pressed on  this  head  when  they  return  to  their  country  seats  in 
autumn.  True  !  they  can  have  the  flowers  sent  to  them  in  London, 
in  baskettuls  it  required,  but  they  miss  the  charm  of  seeing  them 
growing  and  gathering  them  fresh  as  often  as  they  want  them. 
Something  may  be  done,  however,  by  planting  late-blooming  varie- 
ties, and  retarding  the  bloom  of  others  when  desirable.  I  knew  a 
garden  in  Scotland  where  the  gardener  was  very  successful  in  keep- 
ing the  flowers  back  to  September  and  October,  by  simply  pinching 
off  the  first  buds  at  a  certain  stage.  There  was  a  general  and 
extensive  collection  of  Roses  on  the  place,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
operated  on  all  in  this  way,  for  when  I  aaw  them  at  the  end  of  Sep. 
tember,  there  waa  quite  a  diaplay  of  Roaes  on  the  beda,  and  very  fine 
flowers  the  most  of  them  were.  The  gardener  informed  me  that  it 
waa  hia  general  practice,  every  year,  to  pinch  the  buda  off  when  they 
were  pretty  well  advanced,  but  before  they  began  to  expand,  and 
that  he  then  pinched  pretty  well  back  to  where  the  wood  and  foliage 
were  tolerablv  good,  and  the  aecond  breaka  were  all  the  stronger. 

0. 


Othouna  crassifoiia. — This  is  a  remarkably  interesting  and  peculiar  plant, 
with  flowers  like  a  Daisy  in  sliape,  but  of  a  pure  canary  yellow,  and  fat,  small 
leavesllike  those  of  a  Mesembryanthemum.  It  trailsdown  so  as  to  form  a  usef  al 
basket  or  shelf  plant ;  it  is  now  in  bloom  ia  various  places  about  London. 
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Protecting'  Christmas  Roses. — The  large-flowered  variety  of 
Helleboras  niger,  the  bluaaoms  o£  which,  until  last  week,  were  the  moat 
attractive  amongst  hardy  flowera  in  London  gardens,  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  heavy  rains  and  hailatorms  which  we  have  lately 
experienced.  Valuable  and  hardy,  therefore,  though  this  plant  is, 
it  becomea  necessary  to  protect  the  blossoms  in  some  way  during 
stormy  weather,  and  the  best  plan  of  doing  thia  which  we  have  seen 
is  to  place  spare  lights  over  them,  ao  as  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air  about  the  plants,  lland-lighta  orbell.glassea  will  do,  but  if 
kept  at  all  cloae,  the  expanded  bloaaoms,  aa  well  as  the  buds,  are  very 
liable  to  damp  off. 

Cheilanthes  elegana  from  Seed.— This  Fern  is  not  so 
common  as  it  should  be,  on  account  of  its  being  somewhat  difficult  to 
raise  from  seed ;  Mr.  Ley,  of  Croydon,  has,  however,  been  fortunate 
enough  to  raiae  some  5000  or  6000  plants  of  it  in  that  way,  and  wheu 
seen  massed  together  in  4. in.  pots,  they  have  a  most  interesting 
appearance. 

Jasminum  grandiflorum  as  Standards. — A  quantity  of 
plants  of  this  sweetly. scented  white.flowered  Jasmine,  grown  in  the 
form  of  standards,  are  just  now  very  attractive  in  the  Pine-apple 
Nursery.  They  are  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  common  free-growing  kind 
at  the  desired  height,  and  when  well  furnished  with  bloom,  aa  we  here 
find  them,  they  are  most  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

New  Azaleas. — The  new  Azaleas,  obtained  from  crossing  A. 
amcetia  with  the  large-flowered  kiuds,  are  now  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Williams'  nursery.  In  habit  they  resemble  that  of  amcona,  whilst 
their  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  that  variety,  and  embrace 
varioua  shades  of  colour.  For  forcing,  these  Azaleaa  will  be  very 
valuable,  in  proof  of  which,  the  plants  in  question  have  been  flower- 
ing for  some  time  past,  although  only  subjected  to  ordinary  green, 
house  temperature. 

Alnviick  seedling  Grape. — Good  examples  of  this  new 
Grape  may  now  be  seen  expoaed  for  sale  in  Covent  Garden  Market. 
Its  bunches  are  well  formed,  and  the  berries  large  and  black  • 
whether  it  possesses  as  good  keeping  properties  as  the  Black  Alicante 
we  are  yet  unable  to  say,  but  the  flavour  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Alioante,  and  the  appearance  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  it. 

Finely-flowered  Bignonia  venusta. — I  have  recently  seen 
this  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  much  finer  than  ever  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  see  it  before.  Its  shoots  were  trained  up  the 
rafters  and  sashes,  from  which  depended  hundreds  of  drooping 
racemes  of  large,  tubular,  amber. coloured  flowers,  forming  such  a 
blaze  of  floral  beauty  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  This  Bignonia  is 
certainly  the  finest  autumu-flowering  climber  for  an  intermediate, 
hoase  that  any  one  can  possess.— VV.  H.  G. 

Soph.roniti3  grandiflora  in  Winter.- The  bright  scarlet 
flowers  of  this  beautif  ul  winter  blooming  Orchid  are  now  enlivening  the 
Orchid  houses  in  the  different  nursery  establishments  round  London. 
Either  iu  pots,  baskets,  or  on  dead  stumps  of  Tree-ferns,  this  little 
Oichid  is  equally  interesting,  and  it  will  succeed  well  even  in  an 
intermediate  house.  For  coat  bouquets,  the  blooms  are  much  prized, 
on  account  of  their  bright  colour  and  lasting  properties. — S. 

Androsace  sarmentosa. — This  is  a  pretty  little  rosette.like 
plant  with  silvery-green  leaves.  It  will  prove  useful  for  planting  on 
rookwork,  and  probably  also  for  carpet  gardening.  It  is  as  yet  scarce, 
but,  judging  from  examples  of  it  iu  Messrs.  EoUissons'  nursery,  it  is 
a  good  plant,  and  therefore  one  the  stock  of  which  will  doubtless 
soon  be  increased. — G. 

Griffiaia  hyaciathina. — This  is  a  useful  plant  at  thia  season 
of  the  year.  Its  flowers,  like  those  of  other  Amaryllidaoeous  plants, 
are  produced  from  leafless  bulbs  ;  but,  when  associated  with  small 
Ferns  or  Palms,  this  defect  is  remedied,  and  the  bright  blue  and  lilac, 
tipped  blossoms  are  shown  off  to  increased  advantage.  Isolated 
plants  of  it  in  the  Fern-houses  in  the  Holloway  Nurseries  are  just 
now  very  attractive. 

Ipomsea  Horsfallise. — Thia  old  but  attractive  stove  climber  is 
not  nearly  so  frequently  met  with  as  it  should  be,  considering  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown,  and  the  attractive  character  of  its 
blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  profusion  during  the  winter  months, 
and  which  last  longer  in  good  condition  than  those  of  many  kinds  of 
Ipomtea.  A  large  plant  of  it,  trained  under  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
plant-houses  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's  narjery,  will  shortly  be  one  mass  of 
•bloom. —  S. 

Plants  Unseasonably  in  Bloom.— Giving  to  the  mildness  of 
the  season,  a  greater  number  of  out-door  plants  may  now  be  met 
with  in  bloom  than  is  usually  the  case  at  the  latter  end  of  November. 
In  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  at  Tottenham,  may  now  be  seen  in  flower 
Narcissus  Clusii,  Bulbooodium  vernum,  and  several  kinds  of  Crocus, 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  double  Primroses  (six 
varieties),  Helleborus  niger  maximus,   Aubrietias,   Schiisostylia  coo 


cinea,  Stokesia  cyanea,  several  varieties  of  Cyclamen,  Iris  alata, 
Sternbergia  Intea,  and  several  Asters,  the  best  at  the  present  time 
being  A.  grandiflorus.  There  are  also  many  other  plants  more  or  less 
in  flower,  but  these  are  amongst  the  most  showy.  In  other  places 
we  have  noticed  the  tall-growing  Aster  Novae  Angliae,  _  and  ita 
variety,  roseus,  conspicuously  in  bloom ;  also,  French  Marigolds  in 
abundance,  and  common  Nasturtiums. 

Pteris  Iieyi. — For  button-hole  bouquets  this  Fern  will  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful,  its  long  leaflets  being  formed  in  such  a 
manner  that,  if  a  few  flowers  be  placed  against  a  single  frond,  they 
become,  as  it  were,  enclosed  within  its  long,  claw-like  divisions. 

Cymbidium  Mastersi. — A  good  variety  of  this  beautiful  Orchid 
is  now  finely  in  flower  in  Messrs.  RoUissons'  nursery.  The  flowers, 
though  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  C.  eburneam,  are  borne 
in  much  greater  numbers.  They  are  ivory-white,  and  are  chaste  and 
invaluable  in  small  bouquets. 

Palms  and  Calanthes. — A  pretty  combination  is  sometimes 
made  at  this  season  of  the  year  with  Palms,  Aralias,  and  Ferns,  in. 
terspersed  with  the  various  forms  of  Calanthes  in  flower  ;  their  white 
and  rose  coloured  blossoms,  set  closely  oa  gracefully  drooping,  spikes, 
harmonise  well  with  such  associates,  and  edged  with  variegated 
Panicnm,  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  a  fine  effect. 

Orcliids  in  Flower  at  Chelsea. — A  good  variety  of  the  beau, 
tifal  Lrolia  autumnalis  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery; 
Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus,  too,  growing  and  flowering  freely  on 
small  blocks,  forms  a  good  companion  for  it.  Large. flowered  varieties 
of  the  beautiful  Miltonia  Candida,  together  with  the  peouliac 
leopard. spotted  Odontoglossum  (0.  Insleayi  leopardinum),  and  other 
attractive  kinds,  are  also  in  good  condition. 

Veronica  Anderaoni. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  larger, 
growing  Speedwells  for  winter  flowering  in  pots,  and  its  deep  blue 
blossoms  are  invaluable  in  a  cut  state,  or  on  the  plant  they  supply  a 
colour  in  the  conservatory  by  no  means  plentiful.  In  mild  winters 
it  sometimes  lives  out-of-doors  near  London. 

Pompone  Chrysanthemums.— The  neat  little  plants  of  this 
section,  now  to  be  found  in  the  London  markets,  are  the  produce  of 
cuttings  inserted  in  oold  pits  or  frames,  or  underhand-lights  in  June. 
Thesecnttings  are  obtained  from  old  plants  grown  in  some  stray  corner 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  planted  thickly  in  sandy  soil,  well  watered, 
and  kept  shaded  until  rooted,  when  air,  light,  and  sun  are  freely 
admitted  to  them.  When  well  established,  they  are  transplanted  in 
an  open  border  of  sandy  soil,  18  in.  apart.  Stopping  the  shoots  is 
practised  sometimes  twice,  the  last  time  being  just  before  they  show 
bloom-buds.  They  then  make  dwarf  bushy  plants,  which  are  lifted 
and  potted  in  5.in.  or  6.iu.  pots,  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  set,  and 
placeiina  half-shady  situation  until  frost  appears,  when  they  are 
taken  nnder  cover  until  they  come  into  flower. — S. 

Dendrobium  bigibbum  superbum.  —  Numbers  of  plants 
of  this  Dendrobe,  which  is  distinct  in  habit  from  any  other  kind,  are 
now  floweriog  beautifully  in  the  Holloway  Nurseries.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  freely  on  long,  slender,  gracefully. drooping  stalks, 
are  of  a  rich  lilao-purple,  or  rose  colour.  It  comes  from  Torres 
Straits,  whence  Mr.  Williams  has  just  received  a  large  importation. 
We  also  saw  several  hundred  plants  of  this  Dandrobe  in  Mr.  Bull's 
nursery,  which  had  just  arrived  from  the  same  place. 

Three  Good  Dracsenas. — In  a  large  collection  of  new  and 
old  kinds  of  these  popular  decorative  plants,  in  Messrs.  Rollisson's 
Nursery,  we  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  selecting  three  of  the  most 
useful  kinds  for  table  decoration.  These  were  D.  elegantissma,  a 
kind  with  narrow  leaves  of  a  glossy  bronze  colour,  margined  with 
deep  claret  colour  ;  Guilfoylei,  white,  crimson,  and  green  ;  and  a  rich 
orange  crimson-leaved,  kind  named  D.  salmonica.  These  are  all 
graceful  habited  kinds,  with  narrow  drooping  leaves,  and  which  can 
be  grown  into  large  plants  in  very  small  pots. 

Floral  Decorations  at  the  Norfolk  Wedding.  —  The 
decorations  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  wedding,  on 
Wednesday  last,  surpassed  anything  hitherto  attempted.  On  enterin* 
the  church,  large  Camellia  trees  were  seen  in  the  distance,  right  and 
left  of  the  altar,  literally  covered  by  hundreds  of  pearly. white 
blossoms.  The  trees,  which  were  12  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  through, 
filled  the  centre  places  in  groups  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  graceful 
Ferns,  and  choice  Orchids.  A  little  lower  down  within  the  sanctuary 
the  eye  rested  upon  some  groupa  of  plants,  the  centres  of  which 
were  composed  of  marvellous  specimens  of  Pitcher  plants  (Nepenthes), 
some  of  which  were  nearly  10  ft.  high,  and  one  of  them  (N.  Rafflesi- 
ana)  had  over  sixty  finely-developed  pitchers  on  it ;  miniature  Ferns 
and  graceful  Palms,  amongst  which  were  assorted  the  lovely  spikes 
of  the  Odontoglossum  AlexandrEe,  with  numerous  little  white  Hya- 
cinths peeping  out  amidst  green  Moss  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  rendered 
the  floral  display  on  the  occasion  complete.  Mr.  Wills,  to  whom  these 
decorations  were  entrusted,  informs  us  that  nearly  3000  white  Cam. 
ellia  blooms  were  used  in  them. 
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FICUS    ELASTICA. 
(its  propagation  and  treatment  on  a  new  plan). 
The  India-rubber  plant  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  is  extremely  serviceable  for  all 
the  year  round  decoration  of  apartments ;   and  were  not  its 
price  in  a  great  measure  prohibitory,  it  would  doubtless  be 
still  more  extensively  employed  for  that  purpose.     Those  who 
possess   sufficient   convenience  for  its  propagation  and  after 
growth,  should  at  once  see  to  the  working  up  a  stock  of  it.     If 
cuttings  of  it  be  inserted  between  now  and  January,  they  may 
be  easily  grown  on  into  plants  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high  by  next 
autumn.     To  obtain  handsome  plants  in  small  pots,  they  must 
be  grown  quickly,  and  nine  months  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.     Plants  that  run  into  the  second  year  are  apt  to 
become  naked  at  the  bottom  just  where  they  should  be  best 
furnished   with    foliage.     Many    possess   plants   which   have 
become  leggy  or  too  large  for  general  decorative  purposes. 
These  may  be  cut  into  pieces,  leaving  one  leaf  to  each  cutting. 
Before  taking  off  the  cuttings,  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly 
washed,  as  the  welfare  of  the  future  plant  will  much  depend 
upon    the   maintenance    of 
health  in  the   cutting  leaf. 
Each    cutting     should     be 
inserted  singly  in  a   small 
pot  in    good    .sandy    peat. 
The   soil   should    be    made 
very  firm  around  them,  and 
a  small  stick  inserted  there- 
in,   to    which   the    cutting 
leaf  should  be  attached.     If 
the  pots  be  plunged  in  gen- 
tle bottom-heat  and  covered 
with  a  handlight  or  cloche, 
roots    will    be    formed    in 
about  six  weeks,  when  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  a 
more   airy  position   in  the 
house.     In  the  course  of  a 
week,  they  may  be  shifted 
into   3  in.   pots.      By    the 
beginning     of    April,  they 
will  have  come   fairly  into 
growth.     They  should  then 
be  placed  in  5  in.  pots,  and, 
when      fairly      established 
therein,    they    may,   if   re- 
quired so   large,  be   trans- 
ferred into  6  in.  pots.     A 
warm,    moist   atmosphere, 
with     liberal     supplies     of 
moisture  to  the  root,  must  be  maintained  during  the  growing 
season.     Shading  should  only  be  afforded  in  very  hot  weather, 
and  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  decline  in  power. 
In  fact,  the  greater  the  amount  of  solar  heat  they  can  receive 
consistent  with  their  well-being,  the  greater  solidity  will  the 
tissues  acquire,  and  the  plants  will  consequently  be  better  able 
to  resist  those  alternations  of^temperature  to  which  they  must 
later  necessarily  be  subjected.     The  best  plants  I  ever  grew 
were  planted  out  upon  a  slight  bottom-heat  in  frames  in  May. 
They  were  gradually   hardened   off,  so  that,  when  fairly  in 
growth,  the  lights  were  entirely  removed.     The  summer  was, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  Switzerland,  intensely  hot,  and  they 
were  saturated  with  water  occasionally,  no  shade  being  given. 
In  September  they  were  potted  and  placed  in  a  close  house  for 
about  a  fortnight.     This  open-air  treatment  I  could  not  recom- 
mend in  England  ;  the  average  of  seasons  is  not  warm  enough, 
but  under  glass  they  may  be  planted  out,  and  will  form  plants 
immeasureably  more  handsome  than  the  best  pot  culture  can 
effect.     I  would  recommend  those  who   would  desire  to  see 
this  Ficus  at  its  best,  to  give  this  system  a  trial.     The  leaves 
acquire  a  development  which  those  of  a  pot  plant  can  never 
attain ;  and,  if  carefully  lifted,  they  will  experience  no  check. 
Those  who  possess  sufficient  glass  accommodation,  should  keep 
a  plant  or  two  for  the  especial  purpose  of    affording  cuttings. 


The  terminal  shoots  make  the  best  cuttings,  as  they  start, 
when  rooted,  more  freely  into  growth.  The  darkest  corner  in 
the  stove  will  suit  them  very  well ;  and  a  large,  full-headed 
India-rubber  is  no  mean  ornament  to  a  plant-house,  and  will 
be  found  very  serviceable  if  large  plants  be  required  for 
decoration.  I  may  add  that  E.  Chauvieri  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  will  be  equally  benefited  by  the  same 
generous  treatment.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a  capital  companion 
plant  to  the  ordinary  India-rubber,  and,  where  one  is  grown, 
the  other  should  also  find  a  place.  J.  Cornuill. 

Byfleet. 


Pritchardia  grandis 


PBITCHAEDIA  GEANDIS. 
This  Palm  is  well  named  grandis,  being  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  noblest  fan-leaved  Palms  of  small  or  medium  growth  yet 
introduced.  It  comes  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  conse- 
quently will  require  a  high  temperature  in  order  to  grow  it 
satisfactorily.  Its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep,  shining  green, 
are  massive  yet  elegant  in  their  arrangement  on  the  plant.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  contrast  than  this  plant 
makes  growing  in  close  proximity  to  the  slender  Oocos  Wed- 
delliana.     It  is   a  species   that  will  evidently  be  in   general 

request  as  soon  as  there  is 
stock  enough  of  it  in  the 
country  to  admit  of  its 
distribution.  It  is  one  of 
those  plants  to  which  no 
illustration  can  do  justice, 
as  regards  conveying  a 
full  idea  of  its  beauty. 
Being  apparently  a  slow 
grower,  it  will  be  years 
before  it  gets  too  large 
for  even  a  comparatively 
small  house.  Its  cultiva- 
tion will,  no  doubt,  be 
similar  to  that  of  other 
heat-requiring  Palms.  It 
will  need  efficient  drainage, 
plenty  of  water,  and  atten- 
tive shading  in  order  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from 
being  scorched  in  bright 
sunshine.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bull,  but  the 
name  Pritchardia  must  be 
taken  as  provisional,  as 
there  is  yet  no  certainty 
to  what  division  of  the 
Palm  family  it  belongs. 
The  leaves  of  these  Palms 
are  stated  by  Seemann  to  be 
used  as  fans  and  umbrellas  in  the  Feejee  Islands.  In  a  shower 
of  rain  they  are  so  worn  on  the  back  of  the  head  as  to  throw 
off  the  water  behind  the  wearer.  T.   Baines. 


Jasminum  Sambac. — Allow  me  to  endorse  "  W.  W.'s"  remarka 
(gee  p.  377)  respecting  this  Jasmine.  Our  plant  of  it  covers  part  of 
the  back  wall  of  a  plant  stove,  where  it  is  allowed  to  run  at  liberty. 
We  only  thin  out  some  of  the  weak  growths  in  order  that  the  stronger 
ones  may  get  more  light  and  air,  as,  if  the  wood  be  not  strong  and 
well.ripened,  the  quantity  of  flower  is  greatly  diminished.  We  have 
had  abundance  of  bloom  for  several  weeks,  and  the  plant  atill  pro- 
mises to  keep  on  flowering  for  some  time.  With  ns  it  stands  well  in 
a  cut  state,  and  is  invaluable  for  button. hole  bouquets  and  lady's 
hair,  the  perfume  being  very  delicate  and  sweet.  Mr.  Spelman  (seo 
p.  460)  cannot,  I  think,  be  in  possession  of  Jasminum  Sambac,  from 
the  account  he  gives  of  it.  I  never  remember  seeing  Jasminum 
Sambac  doing  so  well  as  he  says  it  does  under  greenhouse  treatment, 
nor  yet  growing  and  flowering  so  freely  iu  a  pot  as  when  planted  out. 
— E.  Gkeenfield,  Priory,  Warvich. 

Tropseolum  Ball  of  Fire  as  a  Standard. — Plants  of  this 
Tropseolum  come  in  very  usefully  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
they  produce  their  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms  in  abundance  all  through 
the  winter  ;  in  fact,  by  striking  cuttings  of  it  at  difi^erent  times,  they 
may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round.     For  winter  decoration,   I 
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insert  a  number  of  healthy  cnttinga  in  amall  pots  in  August,  giving 
them  a  little  bottom-heat ;  they  strike  in  a  few  days,  and  are  soon 
ready  for  a  shift  into  6.in.  pots,  a  neat  stick  4  ft.  long  being  at  the 
same  time  applied  to  each  plant.  By  keeping  them  in  a  temperate-house 
they  soon  reach  the  top  of  this  stick,  and  are  ready  for  a  final  shift 
into  8-in.  pots.  Some  neat  umbrella. shaped  trainers  are  now  obtained, 
about  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  high  ;  these  are  firmly  fi.^ed  to  each 
plant,  the  young  growths  of  which  are  neatly  trained  round  them 
till  the  whole  surface  is  covered.  Laterals  will  be  produced  freely, 
and,  with  a  little  care,  a  well-formed  head  will  be  the  result,  and 
blossoms  will  make  their  appearance  by  hundreds.  Such  plants  have 
a  charming  effect  in  the  conservatory  when  other  brightly. coloured 
flowers  are  scarce. — H.  Haeeis. 

Sonerilas  as  Winter  Flowers. — The  following  three  varieties, 
viz.,  S.  Hendersoni,  S.  marmorata,  and  S.  argentea,  were  grown  by 
me  this  season  as  a  test,  because  I  had  previously  considered  them  to 
be  all  alike ;  but  I  find  them  to  be  distinct.  They  are  planted  in 
rough  peat  and  sand  in  6. in.  pans,  and  have  grown  freely.  Of  the 
three,  S.  argentea  is  the  best,  having  larger  flowers,  and  of  a  deeper 
pink  than  those  of  the  others ;  the  next  best  is  S.  mamarata.  All 
three  are  now,  and  have  been  for  these  last  six  weeks,  in  profuse 
flower,  and  they  look  as  if  they  would  keep  for  some  time  yet  in 
bloom.  When  at  Kew,  I  used  to  grow  S.  margaritaoea  on  hillocks 
on  a  tan  bed,  on  which  they  grew  well.  As  beautiful  little  Alpine 
stove  plants,  nothing  can  be  better  than  these  Sonerilas.  They  are 
easily  propagated,  and  might  be  grown  in  any  quantity  in  any  stove. 
— J.  CuoucnEK,  ,s'iif/iii(r;/  ilovsc,  Hammersmith. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  for  Winter-flowering. — These,  as 
well  as  Narcissi  and  other  bulbs,  are  now  being  forced  for  market  by 
thousands,  one  grower  alone  using  as  many  as  80,000  bulbs  yearly. 
They  are  potted  in  6  in.  pots  as  soon  as  received  from  Holland  in 
autumn,  and  are  placed  in  square  beds  out  of  doors,  and  thickly 
covered  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  This,  being  light,  can  easily  be  removed 
in  order  to  select  the  most  forward  bulbs  from  time  to  time  for 
placing  in  boat.  In  order  to  discover  which  are  ready  for  forcing, 
they  are  turned  out,  and  if  well  rooted  are  taken  indoors,  plunged  in 
a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  kept  dark  until  their  flower  heads  show 
themselves  ;  light  being  afterwards  gradually  admitted  to  them 
until  they  will  bear  full  exposure.  The  first  batch  of  Hyacinths  and 
Talips  is  sent  to  market  the  day  before  Chrismas,  it  possible,  and  a 
succession  is  henceforward  kept  up  until  they  come  into  flower  natui'ally 
out-of-doors.  Roman  Hyacinths  are  also  grown  is  considerable 
quantities.  They  bear  rapid  forcing,  and  come  into  flower  from 
October  to  Christmas,  when  flowers  are  scarcest.  They  are  forced 
as  a  rule  in  shallow  boxes,  and  potted  four  or  five  bulbs  in  a  6  in. 
pot  just  before  they  come  into  blossom.  They  are  also  largely  used 
in  baskets  and  vases,  but  their  chief  value  is  for  making  bouquets, 
as,  on  account  of  their  sweet-scented  pure  white  pips,  they  can  be 
used  for  such  purposes,  with  the  certanity  that  they  will  be  appre- 
ciated. — S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN. 


Jacaranda  filicifolia.— Of  this  elegant  plant,  so  difllcult  to  propagate, 
there  is  now  a  number  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries.  It  should  be  more  frequently 
used  than  it  is,  as  a  dwai-f  Tree  Fern  might  be,  among  choice;  hothouse  plants. 
It  also  makes  a  lovely  table  plant. — H. 

Convolvnlus  mauritanicns  as  a  Basket  Plant.  —  This  Convolvulus 
makes  a  beautiful  basket  plant  in  winter  if  liberally  treated.  The  best  way  is 
to  obtain  establiBhed  plants  of  it  in  6-in.  pots,  and  in  autumn  to  place  them  in 
wire  baskets  filled  with  Moss.  Thus  situated,  the  slender  branches  droop 
gracefully  over  the  edges  of  the  baskets,  and,  if  placed  in  a  light  position  near 
the  glass,  yield  a  profusion  of  pretty  blue  flowers  all  the  winter.— S.  C. 

Remarkable  Growth  in  England.— Some  oE  us  may  have  heard  of  the 
vigorous  growth  of  certain  trees  in  the  Tropics,  aad  the  following  instance  of 
growth  in  England  may  be  worth  recording  :— A  Bamboo  growing  in  the  con- 
setvatory  at  Syon  House  sent  up  a  shoot  in  August,  which  is  now  about  sixty 
feet  high  and  21  in.  round  the  stem.  The  Bamboo  is  Bambusa  arnndinaoea,  or 
one  of  its  forms. 

Goodyera  EoUissoni.— Will  "  S."  (see  p.  «9)  kindly  say  under  what  condi- 
tions of  winter  and  summer  heat  he  has  grown  Goodyera  EoUissoni,  as  it  is 
new,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  about  it  ?— H.  B.  [Goodyera 
KoUissoui,  one  of  the  most  robust-growing  members  of  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs,  was  exhibited  for  the  flrst  time  in  1876  by  the  Messrs.  RolUsson,  of 
Tooting.  The  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown  at  Tooting  are  very  simple. 
The  pltiuts  are  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  sand,  and 
gi-own  m  a  small  stove  which  is  moderately  moist  and  not  very  hot ;  when 
removed  mto  a  house  with  a  drier  atmosphere,  they  are  covered  with  a  beU- 
glass.  Under  these  conditions  they  grow  vigorously,  and  break  into  beautiful 
variegation. — S.] 


ORCHIDS. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
In  purchasing  Orchids  care  should  always  be  taken  to  select  the  best 
varieties  obtainable,  the  numerous  variations  from  the  original  types 
being  truly  surprising.  The  genua  Cypripedium  contains  many 
beautiful  kinds  suitable  for  decoration  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Amongst  these  the  best  are  C.  insigne  and  its  variety  Maulei — kinds 
specially  valuable  for  amateurs,  as  they  may  be  grown  successfully 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  0.  venustum,  too,  with  its  pretty 
marbled  leaves  and  gay,  slipper-like  flowers,  is  also  a  desirable 
variety.  Amongst  stove  kinds  now  in  flower  may  be  mentioned  C. 
Sedeni  and  C.  Harrisianum,  both  garden  hybrids,  and,  like  all  hybrid 
Orchids,  of  vigorous  and  robust  constitutions — a  remarkable  fact, 
which  has  led  us  to  infer  that,  in  a  state  of  Nature,  these  plants 
must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  self-fertilised,  and,  consequently,  much 
bred  in,  by  which  their  constitntion  does  not  attain  that  vigour  which 
is  brought  about  by  cross  fertilisation.  Zygopetalum  Maokayi  is  an 
old  but  useful  winter  plant ;  in  flowers  of  it  now  opening  its  blue 
and  white  labellum  is  very  large  and  attractive,  and  with  care  its 
blooms  will  remain  in  perfection  until  Christmas.  Amongst  white, 
blossomed  plants  Cymbidium  Mastersi  is  producing  many-flowered 
racemes,  and  by  the  time  the  beauty  of  this  plant  is  over  C.  eburneum 
will  be  ready  to  succeed  it  with  large,  Tulip-like,  ivory-white 
blossoms,  which  are  also  long-lived ;  these  plants  are  often  ignored  in 
small  collections,  but  at  this  season  really  have  few  rivals.  Another 
white.flowered  Orchid  of  a  different  stamp  is  Pilumna  fragrans,  a 
kind  which  possesses  a  delicate  perfume.  Laslia  anceps  is  now  open, 
ing  ita  rich,  rosy-lilac  and  purple  flowers,  which  are  invaluable  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  variety  called  Dawsoni,  with  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals,  makes  a  lovely  companion  to  it,  but,  unfortunately, 
too  rare  at  present  to  be  enjoyed  by  all.  The  pretty  Onoidium 
cucullatum,  now  in  flower,  is  essentially  an  amatear's  plant,  which 
may  even  be  grown  along  with  Ferns  in  a  Wardian  ease.  In  a  wild 
state  it  is  found  growing  at  from  6000  ft.  to  14,000  ft.  elevation — a 
fact  which  at  once  indicates  the  low  temperature  in  which  it  will 
succeed.  Phaltenopsis  Sohilleriana  is  just  beginning  to  open  its 
beautiful  moth-like,  mauve  and  white  flowers  ;  an  individual  bloom 
of  this  Orchid  for  a  lady's  hair  or  buttou-hole  bouquet  is  quite 
unrivalled.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  ornamental-leaved  plants  do 
not  produce  fine  flowera,  but  here  we  have  tho  dark  green  leaves 
tranaversely  banded  and  blotched  with  white,  and  yet  the  plant 
produces  many-flowered  racemes  of  lovely  bloom ;  moreover,  it  is  the 
most  vigorous  grower  in  the  whole  genua.  PhalEBnopsida  are  some, 
what  difiicult  to  cultivate  ;  their  leaves  are  large  and  fleshy,  and  they 
are  entirely  destitute  of  paeudo  bulbs,  ao  that  during  winter  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  watering  them,  or  the  result  may  be  rot. 
ting  at  the  heart.  They  succeed  best  in  baskets  or  on  blocks  of 
wood,  as  under  pot  culture  too  much  moisture  is  retained  about  their 
roots.  Of  curiosities  amongst  Orchids  may  be  mentioned  Restrepia 
antennifera,  which  is  now  quite  a  little  gem.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit, 
and  produces  reddish  crimson  and  purple  flowers  in  abundance,  the 
narrow  clubbed  petals  standing  out  in  front  like  the  antennje  of  an 
insect.  Saocolabiums  are  mostly  spring  and  summer  blooming 
plants  J  but  some  few  species  produce  their  gorgeous  wreaths  of  wax. 
like  flowers  in  winter,  and  these  should  be  looked  after  by  those  who 
do  not  yet  possess  them.  S.  giganteum  is  one  of  the  best,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  strong  grower;  S.  violaceumis  less  robust,  but  very 
beautiful,  and  the  wreaths  of  bloom  of  S.  Harrisonianum  are  pure 
white.  Vauda  tricolor  and  its  varieties,  usually  looked  upon  as  out 
of  season  now,  are  in  many  instances  delighting  us  with  their  large, 
chaste,  and  fragrant  blossoms,  which  last  a  long  time  in  perfection  ; 
they  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  but  should 
be  removed  from  time  to  time  as  flowers  are  required.  If  this  be  done 
the  same  plants  will  produce  fresh  buds,  and  ilower  again  in  spring. 
Dendrobium  bigibbum,  a  species  from  North  Australia,  has  been 
long  known  to  us  as  a  rare  and  beautiful  Orchid,  and,  thanks  to 
collectors,  the  plant  is  now  in  the  market  in  tolerable  abundance, 
and  proves  to  be  a  perfect  gem  at  this  season.  Coming,  as  it  does, 
from  the  hottest  point  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  at  no  great 
elevation,  we  should  recommend  ita  being  placed  in  the  East  India 
House.  Those  on  the  outlook  for  novelties  should  watch  for  the 
arrival  of  the  small-growing,  new  white  Vanda,  called  undulata  ;  it 
is  now  showing  flower-spikes,  and  should  these  open  it  will  be  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe.  The  flowers,  which  are  numerous,  are  pure 
white,  the  petals  being  beautifully  waved  at  the  edges  ;  the  lip  is 
also  white,  stained  with  lemon.  It  grows  at  considerable  elevations, 
in  company  with  Pinus  Khaayana,  where  it  sometimes  becomes 
covered  with  snow ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  an  acquisition  in  the  cool 
Orchid  house.  Colax  jugosus  cannot  be  called  a  purely  winter- 
blooming  plant,  because  it  is  continually  throwing  its  lovely  bloa  ■ 
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Boms ;  but  just  now  it  is  moBt  interesting,  the  pure  white  o£  its 
flowers  being  beautifully  contrasted  with  rich  purple  stripes  and 
spots.  To  those  who  like  to  have  white  flowers  in  a  cut  state  in 
winter,  we  say  grow  quantities  of  Goodyera  discolor.  It  is  a  free 
grower,  and  when  well  established,  every  shoot  will  produce  a  fine 
spike  of  fine  white  flowers,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
decoration  of  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir,  or  for  bouquet-making. 

W.  H.  G. 


EOLLISSON'S   UNIQUE   PBLA.RGONIUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  beautiful,  and  useful  of  tbe 
■whole  family  of  Pelargoniums  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  but  few 
people  grow  it.  Of  its  origin,  all  that  is  known  is.that  it  came 
up  amongst  some  seedlings  of  other  Pelargoniums  about  forty 
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Rollis8on*s  Unique  Pelargonium. 

years  ago  in  the  Tooting  Nursery.  It  is,  therefore,  probably 
not  a  hybrid,  but  a  seedling  from  the  old  P.  gloryanum,  which 
it  much  resembles,  and  which  about  that  time  was  extensively 
grown  as  a  decorative  pot  plant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
".Unique  "  still  maintains  its  name,  for  there  is  nothing  like  it, 
and  for  covering  a  back  wall  or  pillars  in  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  grows  freely  and 
blooms  profusely,  and  its  leaves  are  delicately  fragrant ;  even 
during  the  winter  months  dozens  of  its  beautiful  purplish- 
crimson  trusses  of  flowers  may  be  cut  for  indoor  decoration, 
whilst  as  a  bedder  the  effect  which  it  produces  is  striking 
in  the  extreme,  if  the  shoots  be  kept  pegged  down.  Indeed, 
in  whatever  situation  it  is  used,  it  is  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

W.  H.  G. 


TEOP^OLUM  SPEOIOSUM  IN  SCOTLAND.    ■ 

This  is  a  plant  for  everybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  it 
in  the  right  place,  and  that  is  on  the  east,  north,  or  west  walls 
of  a  house.  I  do  not  know  which  is  loveliest,  its  flowers,  its 
seeds,  or  its  leaves.  The  flowers  are  so  numerous  that  the 
exquisite  foliage  seems  jewelled  with  I'eddest  rubies  ;  the  seeds 
are  blue  gems  in  carmine  settings.  Growing  up  Mr.  Gossip's 
house,  in  his  nursery  at  Inverness,  is  the  grandest  example  of 
this  plant  I  ever  saw — a  fit  companion  to  Clematis  Jackmani. 
It  was  finest  there  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  house, 
but  it  had  rambled  all  over  evergreen  bushes,  producing  a 
striking  effect.  This  Tropasolum  is  perennial,  and  forms  long 
underground  roots,  any  1  in.  of  which  will  make  a  good  plant 
by  being  potted  and  grown  under  glass  during  the  winter. 
Next  April  plant  them  out  in  good  loam  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Prom  one  plant  myriads  might  be  propagated.  Mr. 
Gossip  (formerly  Howden  &  Co.)  has  sent  out  many  thousand 
plants  of  it  during  the  last  few  years,  and  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  common  in  Scotland.  People  think  it 
cannot  be  grown  well  in  England,  but,  if  half  the  trouble  were 
taken  about  hardy  plants  that  is  taken  about  hothouse  invalids, 
none  of  these  gems  would  be  so  uncommon.  Probably  it  likes 
the  moisture  of  Scotland,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  wet 
regions  of  the  Andes  ;  at  Edinburgh,  however,  I  saw  no  good 
plants  of  it,  though  I  believe  it  is  well  grown  at  Perth.  In 
my  own  county  (Nottinghamshire)  it  has  been  very  success- 
fully grown.  At  Richmond-on-Thames,  Mr.  Kinghorn  grows 
it  as  it  should  be  grown ;  perhaps  he  will  give  us  some  advice 
about  it,  as  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be  the  companion 
plant  to  Clematis  Jackmani  all  over  the^kingdom.  Plenty  of 
moisture,  plenty  of  shade,  but  no  tree-drip,  are  requisites. 
Leave  it  alone  when  once  established,  and  give  it  something  to 
catch  old  of.  Another"superb  hardy  plant  is  the  golden  Tropas- 
olum  polyphyllum,  which  requires  a  warm  sunny  border  and 
plenty  of  room  to  trail  about.  I  have  not  yet  bloomed  Tropas- 
olum  pentaphyllum  and  T.  tuberosum.  Pkank  Miles. 

BinffJiam,  Notts. 


MY  TOWN  GARDEN. 
In  addition  to  the  plants  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper 
(see  p.  414),  I  propose  now  to  describe  a  few  others  which  we 
have,  and  which  I  consider  specially  adapted  for  a  suburban 
garden.  Foremost  amongst  these  may  be  named  the  early 
fiowering  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  of  which  I  have  a 
dwarf  variety  with  white  flowers,  changing  to  lilac,  3  in.  in 
diameter,  and  very  double.  0.  Precooite,  a  kind  with  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  very  double,  and  of  medium  size ;  0.  Scarlet 
Gem,  a  sort  with  bright  crimson  flowers,  very  double, 
and  also  of  medium  size ;  0.  Delphine  Caboohe,  with 
purplish-rose  flowers,  and  very  double;  and  0.  Illustra- 
tion, with  light  pink  flowers,  and  of  medium  size. 
The  flowers  of  these  varieties  are  borne  in  great  profusion, 
and  keep  the  garden  bright  and  cheerful  from  June  to 
December ;  they  grow  about  18  in.  in  height,  and,  being  neat 
and  compact  in  habit,  are  desirable  and  effective  in  the  mixed 
border. 

Tall  Lobelias  constitute  a  very  showy  class  of  plants,  almost 
sub-aquatic,  and  therefore  require  to  be  kept  moist,  especially 
in  dry  weather.  They  grow  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and 
succeed  very  well  in  the  open  border  ;  but,  as  they  are  some- 
what tender,  they  require  care  during  the  winter.  I  get  on 
very  well,  however,  with  the  following  two  varieties,  namely, 
L.  Boule  de  Feu,  a  kind  with  deep  rich  scarlet  flowers,  of  good 
substance ;  and  L.  Dazzle,  which  has  a  splendid  spike  of  rich 
crimson  blossoms,  the  foliage  and  stem  being  blood-colour, 
and  very  handsome.  In  the  autumn,  I  throw  two  or  three 
spadesful  of  ashes  over  their  roots,  and  in  spring  lift  the 
clumps  bodily  up  and  divide  them,  putting  them  singly  into 
small  pots  ;  I  then  take  them  indoors  for  a  month  or  so  until 
the  frosty  nights  have  gone. 

Dianthus  hybridus  is  a  small,  but  desirable  class  of 
Pinks,  amongst  which  the  best  are  Highclere,  scar- 
let-crimson,   and  very   double;     Lucy    Ireland,    large,    rich 
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crimson,  and  fine  iu  form ;  Marie  Pare,  pure  white,  and 
fine  in  form ;  Multiflorus,  a  scarlet  kind,  free  flowering  and 
vigorous ;  Quetieri,  dark  crimson,  and  fine  in  form ;  Rosette, 
pink,  a  fine  distinct  flower ;  Striatiflorus,  a  very  striking 
striped  variety ;  and  Superbus,  dark  crimson,  large  and  fine. 
These  are  perpetual-flowering  varieties,  blooming  freely  from 
early  summer  until  December,  and  harmonise  well  with  other 
plants  in  the  front  of  the  mixed  border.  Some  are  beautifully 
scented,  and  useful  for  cutting.  They  do  very  well  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soil,  with  a  slight  mulching  or  sprinkling  of  flue 
rotted  manure  placed  over  their  roots. 

The  Campanulas,  or  Bell-flowers,  are  useful  plants,  and 
easily  cultivated  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  The  kinds  which  we 
grow  are,  C.  carpatica,  bright  blue,  9  in.  high,  one  of  the 
showiest ;  of  this  there  is  a  beautiful  pure  white  variety.  0. 
glomerata,  deep  purple  Dr  violet,  2  ft.  high,  and  0.  glomerata 
alba,  pure  white  ;  C.  grand! flora,  deep  blue,  and  0.  grandiflora 
alba,  white,  both  handsome  autumn-flowering  plants  that  grow , 
about  1  o-  ft.  high,  and  that  have  flowers  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  across. 
C.  Van  Houttei  has  dark  blue  flowers,  upwards  of  2  in.  in 
length,  on  stems  about  2  ft.  in  height.  C.  persicifolia  is  blue, 
and  very  handsome,  and  C.  persicifolia  alba,  white;  of  these 
there  are  also  double  varieties  ;  height  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  0. 
rotundifolia  (the  Scottish  Bluebell)  is  1  ft.  in  height.  C. 
turbinata  is  a  beautiful  dwarf,  rigidly-tufted  plant,  which 
produces  large,  openly-bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  dark  purple 
colour ;  C.  turbinata  hybrida,  a  beautiful  vai-iety  of  the  last- 
named,  is  more  vigorous  in  growth,  and  flowers  more  pro- 
fusely. 

Of  Antirrhinums,  there  are  many  named  varieties  ;  but, 
without  resorting  to  cuttings,  their  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics cannot  be  maintained.  As  thousands  of  seedlings  spring  up 
every  season  from  self-sown  seed,  I  pick  a  number  of  them 
up,  and  plant  them  out  ia  a  nursery  bed,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
show  for  flower,  I  select  those  that  are  not  desirable,  and  throw 
them  away.  When  thus  grown,  the  flowers  will  be  various, 
and  while  some  are  bad,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  will  be 
good. 

As  regards  Wallflowers,  their  cheerful  appearance  and 
delightful  odour  make  them  favourites  with  every  one.  They 
have  been  cherished  plants  for  centuries,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
ever  remain  favourites  with  all  lovers  of  sweet-scented  flowers. 
As  they  sow  themselves,  and  spread  in  all  directions,  they 
may  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  Antirrhinums,  and 
every  spare  corner  may  be  planted  with  them  at  comparatively 
no  expense. 

Of  Anemone  japonica  (a  fine  stately  plant  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in 
height,  with  rose-coloured  flowers)  and  its  white  variety, 
or  A.  Honorine  Jobert,  too  much  can  hardly  be  said.  The 
latter  resembles  A.  japonica  in  habit,  but  has  large,  pure  white 
flowers,  which  are  produced  iu  great  abundance  until  quite  late 
in  the  autumn.  Both  kinds  are  easily  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots,  and  both  should  be  cultivated 
in  quantity  where  large  supplies  of  cut  flowers  are  required 
late  in  autumn  or  early  in  winter. 

Ranunculus  aoonitifolius  fl.-pl.  (Fair  Maids  of  France  or 
Bachelor's  Buttons),  is  an  old  and  well-known  border  plant, 
and  one  which  enjoys  a  liberal  share  of  the  patronage  of  ama- 
teurs thi'oughout  the  country,  but  it  is  not  often  seen  iu  gar- 
dens of  large  extent.  It  grows  about  18  in.  high,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  pure  white  double  flowers.  Ranunculus 
acris  fl.-pl.  (Yellow  Butcher's  Buttons)  grows  about  18  in. 
high,  and  bears  numerous  panicles  of  bright  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  very  double.  It  is  a  free  and  continuous-blooming 
plant.  Both  these  Ranunculuses  are  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  most  select  mixed  border  plants.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring. 

The  European  Globe-flower  (Trollius  europasus)  is  a  haud- 
some  border  plant,  which  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bears 
large,  lemon-coloured,  very  globular  flowers.  It  is  propagated 
by  division,  aud  is  a  plant  which  likes  good,  rich,  loamy  soil. 

Common  Double  White  Rocket  (Hesperis  matronalis  albo- 
pleua)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  herbaceous  plants.  It 
has  white  flowers,  similar  to  those  of  a  fine  double  Stock,  and 
very  fragrant ;  and  they  are  borne  on  large,  branching  spikes, 
in  great  profusion.  If  allowed  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
ground  wi'thout  transplanting  they  will  certainly  die,  but  by 


transplanting  and  parting  the  roots,  say  every  second  year, 
they  will  last  long  without  any  renovation  from  cuttings.  The 
soil  in  which  they  attain  their  greatest  luxuriance  and  beauty 
is  a  rich,  deep  loam,  well  drained. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  fl.-pl.,  a  vigorous-growing  plant,  attains 
a  height  of  about  3  ft.,  the  flowers  being  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
borne  in  dense  crowded  heads.  L.  Haageana  grows  about  1  ft. 
in  height,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  striking  flowers,  which  are 
nearly  2  in.  across,  and  of  almost  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
a  brilliant  scarlet  to  a  pure  white.  Of  the  Chalcedonian  Lych- 
nis there  are  six  distinct  varieties.  L.  Bungeana  is  a  very 
handsome  brilliant  scarlet  kind,  which  grows  from  1|  ft.  to 
2  ft.  high ;  and  L.  fulgens  grows  about  li  ft.  or  2  ft.  high,  and 
has  large,  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  two  or  three  together,  which 
appear  throughout  the  summer.  These  Lychnises  will  grow 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  well  drained  but  moist,  but  are  all 
the  better  for  being  removed  into  fresh  positions  every  two 
years. 

Morina  longifolia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  border 
plants,  and  one  which  is  highly  ornamental  both  as  regards 
foliage  and  flower.  The  foliage  is  about  1  ft.  in  length,  bright 
green,  slightly  undulated  and  spiny;  the  flowers,  which  are 
arranged  in  whorls  set  closely  together  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  are  white  iu  the  bud,  and  when  expanded  are  of 
a  pretty  rose  colour.  It  flourishes  best  in  light  rich  loam,  of 
considerable  depth,  being  a  tap-rooting  plant.  It  may  be 
increased  by  division  in  spring ;  but,  if  doing  well,  it  should 
not  be  often  disturbed.  L.  E.  X. 


Are  Geranium  cinereum  and  G.  argenteum  Identical  ? 
— When  in  tlie  Pyrenees,  this  autamn,  I  found  the  G.  cinereum  of 
Lavaniifes  growing  in  fair  abandance  in  the  moraine  deposited  by 
the  glacier  torrent  in  the  Cirque  de  Gavarnia.  The  plants  seem  to 
me  as  if  in  constant  straggles  with  the  elements  of  this  wild  and 
desolate  tract.  The  stem  was  very  short,  and  tufted ;  the  root 
thick,  woody,  and  fusiform,  plunged  itaelf  deeply  into  the  silt  and 
stones  ;  the  petals  were  as  large  as  those  of  our  G.  sangaineum,  pale 
and  ashen,  with  deeper  prominent  veins.  G.  argenteum  is  like  it  in 
so  many  particulars  that  one  feels  inclined  to  view  it  as  a  variety 
influenced  by  climate  and  local  ciroumstanoeg.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  may  have  led  to  the  divergence  in  the  matter  of  speoifio 
identity — but  this  is  a  hazardous  teat.  Dr.  Persoon  describes  it,  I 
believe,  under  the  name  varinm.  Ueichenbaoh  omits  it  altogether. 
Woods  queries  cinereum  under  the  name  argenteum. — Peter  Inch- 
bald,  Hoviiwjham  Lodge,   York. 
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Belphinium  nudicaule.— This  has  been  blooming  very  beautifully  with  us 
for  these  last  few  weeks.  The  young  plants  were  wintered  in  a  cold  pit  in  the 
seed-pan,  and  planted  out  in  May  in  light  rich  soil.— J.  Whittakee, 

Maurandya  Barclayana  in  Ireland.— This  lived  oat-of-doors  with  coal- 
ashea  over  the  root  through  last  winter,  on  a  trellis  against  the  house ;  it  is 
now  about  10  ft.  high.— C.  M.  O. 

Packing  Plants  in  Damp  Material.— I  have  received  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent packages  of  plants  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  lately.  Some  of 
them  were  on  the  road  for  eight  or  nine  days.  Both  rooted  plants  and  cuttings 
always  come  in  very  much  better  condition  in  dry  packing  than  in  moist.  The 
latter  soon  ferments  and  causes  the  plants  to  rot,  and  it  should  never  be  used 
where  it  has  to  be  in  contact  with  the  plants  for  more  than  twelve  hours. — 

CaMBEH-N, 

Winter  Crocuses-— Now,  when  Colchicums  are  over,  the  smaller  flowers  of 
the  Crocas  are  among  the  most  attractive  of  outdoor  blossoms.  These,  if  mild, 
dry  weather  prevails,  will  continue  in  perfection  till  Christmas.  Even  near 
London  these  autumn  Crocuses  in  many  places  are  in  great  beauty,  especially 
where  growing  on  light,  well-drained  soil;  0.  serotinus,  C.  sativus,  and  C. 
byzantinus  are  among  the  most  showy  and  distinct ;  and,  if  well  planted,  they 
will  bloom  for  months  in  succession.  They  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  on 
Grass,  on  the  edges  of  shrubberies,  and  similar  places.  The  Grass  prevents 
them  from  being  spoiled  by  soil-splashings  during  heavy  rains. — S. 

The  Collection  of  Show  Tulips,  formed  by  that  veteran  Icultivator,  Mr. 
Charles  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  will  be  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Mart,  Token- 
house  Yard,  on  Monday,  the  28th  inst.  In  addition  to  all  the  best  named 
varie'^'ies  at  present  in  cultivation,  the  collection  includes  a  large  number  of 
breeders,  from  which  some  beautiful  flowers  have  broken,  and  the  sale  in  con- 
sequsnce  will  possess  something  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  interest.  The 
cabinets,  which  are  suflBcient  for  the  storage  of  the  entire  stock,  will  a'so  be 
sold  at  the  same  time. 
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CANON  KINGSLEY'S  GARDEN  AT  BVERSLSr. 
WuEN  Oanou  Kingsley  was  made  Rector  of  Bversley,  in 
1841,  he  found  the  garden  at  the  Rectory  in  as  unsatisfac- 
tory a  state  as  the  rest  of  his  parish  ;  but  it  had  capabilities, 
and  these  capabilities  he  used  to  the  utmost.  On  the 
sloping  lawn  betvreen  the  house  and  the  road  stood,  and 
still  stands,  a  noble  group  of  three  Scotch  Firs,  planted  at  the 
same  time  that  James  I.,  who  was  just  building  the  grand  old 
house  at  Brainshill,  hard  by,  as  a  hunting-box  for  Prince 
Henry,  planted  the  Scotch  Firs  in  Brainshill  Park,  and  the 
isolated  clamps  on  Hartford  Bridge  Flats,  and  Elvetham 
Mount,  which  have  covered  hundreds  of  acres  with  their  self- 
sown  descendants.  Next  to  the  Firs  stood  a  Birch  and  Arbor- 
vitEe,  growing  so  close  that  their  stems  almost  touched — a 
lovely  pair ;  but  in  the  Royal  Charter  gale  they  fell  together, 
and  though  the  gap  they  left  at  first  caused  great  grief  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Rectory,  it  was  found  afterwards  to  let  in 


tana.  Wistaria,  Glolre  de  Dijon  and  Ayrshire  Roses  and 
variegated  Ivy,  hid  the  rest  of  the  wall  with  a  veil  of  verdure 
and  sweetness.  In  front  of  the  study  window,  on  the  lawn, 
grows  an  immense  plant  of  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  trained 
over  an  iron  umbrella.  This  was  given  to  the  Rector  by  Mr. 
Standish — -a  small  plant  with  only  six  leaves,  in  a  pot — a  year 
or  more  before  he  distributed  it  to  the  public,  and  carefully 
the  little  treasure  was  nursed  and  well  it  throve,  being 
covered  every  summer  with  sweet  flowers,  and  with  bright 
purple  berries  for  autumn  decoration.  Next  to  this,  the 
pride  of  the  study  garden  lay  in  its  double  yellow 
Brier  Roses.  These  grew  very  freely,  and  in  Jane 
the  wall  of  the  house  and  garden  was  ablaze  with  the 
vivid  golden  blooms,  and  the  rooms  were  always  decorated  for 
two  or  three  weeks  with  dishes  of  the  yellow  Roses,  mixed 
with  darkest  purple  Pansies  on  a  ground  of  green  Ferns.  The 
Rector  was  never  able  to  afford  himself  a  greenhouse,  so  only  a 


Canon  Kingslej's  Garden  at  Eversley. 


more  light  and  air  to  the  front  of  the  house.  A  fine  Acacia, 
and  twin  Arbor-vitEe,  30ft.  high,  completed  the  trees  on  the  lawn. 
Most  of  the  garden  consisted  then  of  a  line  of  ponds  from 
the  glebe  fields,  past  the  house,  down  to  the  large  pond  behind 
the  garden  and  churchyard.  The  Rector  at  once  became  his 
own  engineer  and  landscape  gardener.  The  ponds  were 
drained,  with  the  exception  of  three  in  the  field,  which  were  in 
course  of  time  .^stocked  with  trout ;  Plane  trees,  which  threat- 
ened in  every  high  gale  to  fall  on  the  south  end  of  the  house, 
were  cut  down,  and  masses  of  shrubs  were  planted  to  keep  out 
the  cold  draughts  of  air,  which  even  on  summer  evenings  still 
stream  down  from  the  large  bogs  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ofi:,  on 
the  edge  of  Hartford  Bridge  Flats.  What  had  been  a  wretched 
chicken  yard,  in  front  of  the  brick-floored  room  the  Rector 
used  as  his  study,  was  laid  down  in  Grass,  with  a  wide  border 
on  each  side,  and  the  wall  between  the  house  and  stable  was 
soon  a  mass  of  creeping  Roses,  scarlet  Honeysuckles,  and 
Virginian  Creeper.  Against  the  south  side  of  the  house  a 
Magnolia  (M.  grandiflora)  was  trained,  filling  the  air  and  all  the 
rooms  with,  its  fragrance.  Lonicera  flexuosa,  and  Clematis  mon- 


few  plants  were  kept  for  bedding  in  a  little  pit ;  and,  owing  to 
the  poor  soil  and  the  late  and  early  frosts,  which  were  pecu- 
liarly destructive,  from  the  low,  damp  situation  of  the  rectory, 
none  but  the  hardiest  and  most  common  plants  could  be  grown 
out-of-doors  :  bub  the  borders  were  always  gay  with  such 
plants  as  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Alyssum,  Saxifrages,  Pinks, 
Pansies,  and,  above  all,  Roses  and  Carnations,  which  grew, 
without  the  least  trouble,  in  the  greatest  profusion.  One  bay 
in  front  of  the  house  was  well  covered  with  Pyracan- 
tha,  in  which  a  pair  of  white  throats  built  undisturbed  for 
many  years ;  the  further  bay  was,  up  to  1860-61,  covered 
by  a  single  plant  of  Jaune  Desprez  Rose,  but  the  severe 
winter  of  that  year  killed  it,  and  its  place  was  taken  by 
hardier  climbers ;  over  the  glass  porch  at  the  front  door 
Clematis  Jackmani,  white  cluster  Roses,  and  Pyrus  japonica 
were  woven  in  inextricable  confusion.  Rhododendrons  grow 
in  the  greatest  profusion,and  the  neighbours  always  came  to  see 
the  Rector's  garden  when  two  beds,  on  either  side  of  the  front 
gate,  were  in  blossom.  An  ancient  Yew  tree,  and  a  slight 
hedge  of  Laburnum,  Hollies,  Lilac,  and  Syringa,  divide  the 
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rectory  garden  from  the  churchyard,  and  here,  again,  the  rector 
turned  his  mind  to  making  the  best  of  what  he  had.  The 
church,  a  plain  red  brick  structure,  was  gradually  covered  with 
Koses,  Ivy,  Cotoneaster,  Pyracantha,  &c. ;  and,  in  order  that 
his  parishioners  should  look  on  beautiful  objects  when  they 
assembled  in  the  churchyard  for  their  Sunday  gossip  before 
service,  the  older  part  of  the  churchyard  was  planted  with 
choice  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  Jumpers,  Cypress,  Berberis, 
and  Acer  Negundo,  and  the  Grass  dotted  with  Crocuses 
where  it  was  not  carpeted  with  wild  white  Violets.  Of 
one  curious  fact  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  some 
explanation.  The  wild  Violets  in  the  churchyard,  which  were 
all  white,  and  those  in  a  hedge  adjoining  the  garden,  which 
were  all  blue,  grew  and  spread  freely,  always  keeping  true  to 
their  colour;  every  Violet  (except  the  Eussian)  which  was 
planted  in  the  rectoi'y  garden,  not  half-a-dozen  yards  from 
either  of  these  spots,  was  certain,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  to  turn  a  muddy  reddish  colour.  They  grew  luxuriantly 
and  kept  their  sweetness,  but  their  colour  was  sure  to  change. 
The  flora  of  Eversley  is  extremely  interesting ;  the  bogs  and 
moors  produce  many  rare  and  curious  plants,  and  every  hedge, 
wood,  and  meadow  is  covered  iu  spring  with  all  the  common 
wild  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion,  with  the  exception  of 
Cowslips,  which  grow  nowhere  in  the  parish.  Drosera  rotun- 
difolia,  Narthecium  ossifragum,  Habenaria  albida,  Lycopodium 
Selago,  L.  clavatum,  L.  selaginoides,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum, 
Boti-ychium  Lunaria  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  beautiful  Gentiana  Pneumo- 
nanthe,  which,  owing  to  enclosures  of  common  land,  is  be- 
coming scarcer  every  year,  and  was  guarded  with  jealous 
watchfulness  by  the  Rector.  R.  K. 


Winter  Treatment  of  Auriculas  in  Pots. — Aurioulas  are 
now  subaiding  into  their  winter  rest.  Owing  to  mild  weather,  enlivened 
with  frequent  gleamaof  bright  sunshine,  they  have  kept  active  much 
longer  than  usual,  and  many  have  pushed  up  autumn  trusses.  It  is 
well  not  to  allow  these  to  remain,  as,  if  they  expand,  they  will  prove 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  best  to  pinch  out  the  buds,  leaving  the  stalks 
to  decay  at  leisure.  But  little  water  is  necessary,  especially  so,  as 
sharp  frost  may  set  in  at  any  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stir  the 
surface,  soil  and  add  a  little  top-dressing  where  required  ;  the  plants 
derive  much  benefit  from  this  when  they  commence  to  grow.  Small 
slugs  are  apt  to  secrete  themselves  in  the  drainage  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  which  should  be  examined  occasionally,  for  during 
mild  nights  iu  winter,  the  slugs  sometimes  venture  out  and  do  much 
mischief.  As  the  humid  character  of  the  atmosphere  will  give  snffi. 
oient  trouble  in  the  way  of  damp,  no  rain  or  drip  from  the  lights 
must  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  plants,  and  the  lights  ought  to  be 
raised,  back  and  front  if  possibe,  during  favourable  weather,  as  there 
will  be  a  certain  exhalation  of  damp  from  the  soil,  which  requires  to 
be  carried  off.  During  severe  frosty  weather,  especially  what  is  known 
as  black  frost,  when  attended  with  brisk,  drying,  easterly  or  northerly 
winds,  the  frames  should  be  kept  close  ;  but  in  mild,  foggy,  weather 
they  may  be  opened.  When  the  soil  becomes  very  dry,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  open  weather  to  give  a  little  water. — D. 

Philesia  buxifolia.  —  I  saw  a  fine  plaut  of  this  in  bloom 
last  September  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin.  The  flowers  are 
like  small  Lapageria  blooms,  rich  red,  and  exquisite  in  shape 
and  colour.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  with  Box.like  leaves.  The 
Philesia  comes  from  Valdivia,  in  Chili,  from  the  same  country 
whence  our  Lapagerias  were  brought  some  thirty  years  ago.  The 
climate  of  Valdivia  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Island  ,'of 
Chiloe,  the  native  habitat  of  Escallonia  macrantha — perpetual  rain, 
but  little  frost  or  snow.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  Escallonia  is 
hardy,  probably  the  Philesia  would  prove  hardy  too.  At  Glasnevin 
it  has  stood  \i°  of  frost.  It  is  from  this  lower  region  of  the  Andes 
that  we  may  expect  many  new  and  beautiful  hardy  plants.  The 
Philesia  requires  a  bog  soil :  moist  peat  and  sand  suit  it  admirably. 
There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the  winter  house  at  Kew,  which  might  be 
advantageously  studied  by  London  cultivators.  For  any  moist 
climate,  where  Fuchsias  do  well,  I  am  sure  this  plant  will  be  a 
glorious  acquisition.— Frajik  Miles,  Bingham,  Notts. 


Manure  to  he  Efficient,  must  be  as  close  to  the  surface  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  nourishment  afforded  by  It  may  be  within  easy  access  of  the  rootlets 
ol  the  plants.  If  dug  in  too  deeply,  several  years  may  elapse  before  it  is  de- 
composed,        ' 


SCBNT-YIELDING    PLANTS. 

By  G.  W.  SEPTIMUS  PIBSSE,  Ph.D.,  F.O.S. 

Geranium,    Citronella,   Patoh,ouly,    Verbena  Grass. 

Gehanium. — Several  varieties  of  the  Natural  Order  Geraniaceas" 
bear  scent-yielding  leaves,  but  although  these  plants  were 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  so  far 
back  as  1690,  it  was  not  until  1847  that  the  Pelargonium  capi- 
tatum  began  to  be  systematically  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  its  scent-yielding  principle,  known  in  commerce  as 
the  Otto  of  Rose-leaf  Geranium.  This  was  first  done  by  M. 
Demarson,  of  Paris,  and  since  that  time  its  cultivation  baa 
vastly  increased  in  France,  particularly  at  Montfort-Lamaury, 
in  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  and  it  has  even  more 
rapidly  spread  in  Algeria,  Mr.  Monk,  an  Englishman,  and  M. 
Chiris  pushing  its  production  extensively.  The  same  kind  of 
culture  is  also  carried  on  in  Spain,  by  Senor  Robillard,  of 
Valentia.     The  propagation  of  the  Pelargonium  by  means  of 


Scent-yielding  Geranium  (P.  capitatum) . 

slips  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  One  ton  weight 
of  leaves  will  yield  by  distillation  an  average  of  two  pounds 
weight  of  Otto,  the  lowest  wholesale  price  of  which  is,  say  £6. 
Senor  Eobillard  has  about  fifty  acres  of  Rose  Geranium  under 
tillage,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  demand.  He  strikes 
the  cuttings  from  September  to  October,  and  puts  them  out 
in  April ;  the  plants  have  to  be  replaced  every  three  or  four 
years  at  longest,  the  land  being  well  manured  annually.  About 
3000  plants  are  required  per  acre. 

The  Still. — As  so  many  odours  are  obtained  by  means  of 
distillation,  the  still  becomes  an  important  instrument  to  the 
cultivator  of  plants  for  their  scent.  The  saleable  products  of 
the  year  can,  by  its  aid,  be  quickly  put  upon  the  market ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  can  dry  and  stack  the  products,  and  distil 
them  at  his  leisure  when  labour  is  not  elsewhere  required. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  its  general  construction 
pretty  clearly  : — A  is  the  alembic  or  boiler ;  B  is  the  still-head  ; 
G  is  the  junction  of  the  steam  tunnel  with  the  worm  pipe  in 
the  tub  JD ;  E  is  the  Otto  separator.  Assuming  that  Patchouly 
is  to  be  stilled,  the  still-head  wants  to  be  taken  ofi  at  the  joint 
shown  by  the  ring  on  the  top  of  the  alembic ;  the  boiler  would 
then  be  filled  with  as  much  herb  as  it  would  hold,  together 
with  as  much  water  as  would  about  half-fill  the  interstitial 
space;  the  still-head  would  then  be  replaced  and  joined  to  the 
worm ;  the  tub  D  is  kept  full  of  cold  water.  Fire  would  then 
be  applied ;  and,  when  the  water  boils  in  the  alembic,  the  steam 
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collects  in  the  head  and  travels  down  the  tunnel  into  the  worm 
pipe,  carrying  with  it  the  Otto  of  the  plant ;  here,  the  worm 
being  surrounded  with  cold  water,  condenses  the  vapour  into 
a  liquid  form,  from  whence  it  trickles  into  E.  Water,  being 
heavier  than  the  Otto,  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  finds  an  exit 
from  the  separator,  as  seen  in  the  cut ;  the  Otto  accumulates 
in  the  separator,  and  is  decantered  when  necessary.  If  the 
worm-tub  be  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  still,  the  water  in 
it  quickly  becomes  hot,  and  so  ceases  to  condense  the  vapour  ; 


A.  The  Alembic  ;  B.  The  Still-head  ;   C.  Junction  of  Worm-pipe  in  the 
Tub  D;  B.  Otto  Separator. 

in  such  a  case  cold  water  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  funnels,  the 
tube  of  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub ;  the  hot 
water,  being  lighter  than  cold,  flows  away  by  the  tap,  as  seen 
at  the  top  side  of  D. 

Patchouly. — This  is  one  of  the  most  unique  of  scent-yielding 
plants.  It  is  a  Labiate,  stated  by  some  authors  to  be  a  native 
of  Silhet,  a  district  of  Bengal,  some  120  miles  from  Decca  ;  it 
is  now,  however,  known  to  grow  in  Java  and  Oeylon,  and  also 


Pogoatemon  Patchonll. 

on  the  Malay  coast,  and  one  must  say  in  China,  because  its 
odour  is  very  clearly  defined  in  the  Black-stick  Ink,  commonly 
called  Indian  Ink,  that  comes  from  that  country.  Deccan 
Indian  shawls  were  known  in  Europe  as  really  of  Indian 
manufacture  by  their  peculiar  odour,  which  was  due  to  their 
being  packed  for  exportation  along  with  Patchouly,  a  favourite 
scent-plant  of  the  district.  About  the_  year  1860,  Patchouly 
began  to  be  imported  into  this  country  in  bales  of  2  cwt.  each, 
and  some  few  adventurous  dealers  distUled  it,  and  obtained 


small  portions  of  Otto,  but  at  a  great  cost ;  the  herb  being 
badly  harvested,  and  stacked  too  damp,  become  mouldy  m 
transit.  Europe,  however,  now  obtains  Otto  of  Patchouly 
from  the  fresh  herb.  A  bale  of  good  dry  Patchouly  will  yield 
about  3  lb.  of  Otto,  worth  about  £11.  The  consumption  of 
Patchouly  in  the  perfumery  trade  of  Europe  is  something 
beyond  belief. 

Vervain. — An  exquisite  scent  is  derived  from  the  Aloysia 
citriodora,  or  Lemon-scented  Verbena.  This  plant,  as  a  scent- 
yielder,  is  only  cultivated,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  Senor 
Robillard,  of  Valentia.  He  offers  the  Otto  for  sale  to  the 
trade  at  20s.  the  pound  weight,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the 
plant  grows  better  in  Spain  than  in  England,  where  it  will 
only  live  out  of  doors  on  walls  ;  but  we  have  do  specific 
information  to  give  as  to  its  cultivation. 

Lemon  Grass  (Andropogon  citratus)  is  cultivated  for  the 
scent  which  it  yields,  to  a  large  extent  in  Singapore  and 
Ceylon,  also  in  the  Maluccas  ;  it  affords  its  otto  freely  by 
distillation.     Lemon  Grass  Otto,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 


Verbena  Grass 
(Andropogon  citratus). 


Citronella 
(Andropogon  Nardus). 


"  Verbena,"  on  account  of  its  similarity  of  odour  to  that  of 
the  Aloysia  citriodora,  is  cultivated  by  Mr.  Winter,  of  Ceylon, 
who  produces  annually  about  1000  lbs.  weight  of  it.  Mr.  John 
Fisher,  of  Singapore,  distills  even  more. 

CiTKONELLA  Gbass  (Andropogou  Nardus)  is  cultivated  both 
by  Mr.  Eisher  and  by  Mr.  Winter,  its  Otto  being  obtained  by 
means  of  distillation.  The  importance  of  the  trade  in  this 
one  article  in  Ceylon  alone  may  be  estimated  at  £15,000 
annually.  At  Gaylang,  Singapore,  there  are  about  1000  acres 
under  Citronella,  Lemon  Grass,  and  Patchouly.  Geranium 
Grass  Otto  is  obtained  from  the  Andropogon  Schasnanthus. 
This  Grass,  sometimes  called  Ginger  Grass,  is  a  wild  plant  of 
Central  and  Northern  India ;  its  otto  is  produced  by  distil- 
ation,  but  it  has  not  much  reputation  out  of  India. 
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HAEDY    PRIMROSES. 

(with   I'IGUllES   01'    1.MP110VEU    VARIETIES.) 
Drawn  by  Mes.  DUFFIELD. 

The  accompauying  illustratioa  depicts,  much  more  forcibly 
than  words  can  express,  the  extreme  beauty  to  be  found  iu 
some  of  the  more  recently-raised  garden  varieties  of  the  hardy 
Primrose.  All  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
lovely  forms  of  Primroses  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  early 
in  spring,  will  admit  that,  in  regard  to  this  particular  flower, 
varieties  have  been  raised  of  late  years  of  singular  richness  of 
colour  and  excellence  of  form,  while  the  same  robustness  of 
constitution  and  free  habit  of  growth  that  characterise  the 
common  variety  of  our  hedgerows  has  been  preserved.  It  may 
be  long  before  our  woods  and  hedgerows  are  decorated  and 
beautified  with  such  gems  as  these,  but  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  in  wild  gardens,  and  semi-cultivated  spots  that  lie  just 
outside  the  gar- 
den proper, 
we  may  yet  see 
seedling  forms  of 
these  Primroses  in 
their  varied  hues 
of  crimson,  red, 
purple,  violet, 
mauve,  white,  yel- 
low,and  other  tints, 
thus  bringing  into 
the  midst  of  the 
wild  fl  o  w  e  r  s  of 
spring  colours  to 
which  we  have 
h  i  t  h  orto  been 
strangers,  thereby 
enhancing  the 
beauties  of  Nature 
by  the  addition  of 
such  charms.  It 
would  prove  an  im- 
possible task  to 
endeavour  to  trace 
out  from  the  first 
the  origin  of  high- 
Coloured  Prim- 
roses; f  o  r,  a  1- 
though  rarely 
found  in  woods  in 
a  state  of  Nature, 
yet  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with 
red,  pink,  and  lilac 
tints  amongst  the 
semi-wild  forms  of- 
ten found  growiug 
in  shrubbery  bor- 
ders or  by  the  sides  of  woodland  walks,  and  in  places  where  the 
Primrose  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  pollen  of  some 
of  the  old  garden  Oxlips  or  varieties  of  the  Polyanthus.  None, 
however,  have  their  history  or  origin  so  little  known  as  the  fine 
old  double  forms,  of  which  there  are  probably  a  dozen  kinds  per- 
fectly distinct  in  colour,  and  yet  showing  indications,  both  by 
leafage  and  habit,  that  they  have  resulted  in  sports  from  others. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  deeper  the  hue  in  the  double  kinds 
the  less  robust  the  plant,  and  both  the  rich  crimsons  and  deep 
purples  are  most  difficult  to  cultivate  in  ordinary  summers  ; 
but,  in  the  extreme  north,  where  the  climate  is  at  once  tempe- 
rate and  moist,  they  grow  almost  with  luxuriance.  The  climate 
of  Ireland  also  favours  them  considerably,  but  in  the  south 
and  midland  districts  it  is  found  necessary  to  afford  them 
shade  and  abundant  moisture  during  summer,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  glass  generally  from  the  effects  of  continued  frosts 
and  rains  in  the  winter.  The  white,  lilac,  and  sulphur  kinds 
are,  ou  the  other  hand,  very  hardy,  and  appear  to  stand  our 
summers  and  winters,  if  established,  with  impunity.  The 
double  crimson,  of  which  there  are  two  diverse  shades,  bears 


Weeping  uiid  ertct-fjroaing  trees  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake.    Drawn  bi/  A.  de  Bar,  March,  1877. 


strong  evidence  of  close  relationship  to  that  most  charming 
single  variety,  Auricute  flora.  In  colour,  in  habit,  and  in 
leafage  the  likeness  is  most  marked,  and  if,  as  is  sometimes 
assumed,  these  doubles  originated  from  seed  through  the 
agency  of  some  of  the  old  florists  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  single  Auriculjeflora  sported  from 
the  crimson  double,  just  as  we  have  seen  a  very  beautiful 
single  lilac  form  that  had  sported  from  the  double  of  that 
colour.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  production  of  double 
flowers  of  the  Primula  family  seems  to  run  in  cycles  ;  and  per- 
chance we  may  yet  see  other  new  double  forms  developed  out 
of  the  beautiful  single  kinds  now  so  largely  being  produced. 
The  Chinese  Primrose  is  an  illustration  of  this,  as  many  of 
the  finest  kinds  that  have  been  put  into  commerce  originated 
some  years  since  at  certain  establishments  near  to  South- 
ampton, where  the  seed-strains  for  several  years  invariably 
produced  a  good  percentage  oE  double  flowers  from  seed  saved 
from  single  ones ;  at  length,  however,in  spite  of  all  possible  care, 
that  curious  quality  died  out,  and  now  not  a   single  double 

flower  is  produced. 
That  the  quality 
is  not  entirely  lost 
is,  however,  evi- 
dent, as  we  now 
and  then  see,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's Primroses, 
some  recently- 
raised  doubles  of 
great  excellence, 
thus  showing  that 
there  is  a  sort  of 
eccentricity  about 
their  production 
which  admits  of 
but  a  doubtful  ex- 
planation. I  find 
the  purple  and 
salmon  double 
hardy  Primroses  to 
be  closely  allied  in 
character ;  so  also 
are  the  white,  lilac, 
and  blush ;  and, 
again,  the  sulphur 
and  the  early  pur- 
ple, so  that  it  is 
just  possible  that 
if  there  be  any  of 
them  originated 
from  seed  in  re- 
mote days,  they 
may  have  extended 
their  kind,  pro- 
bably one.half  or 
more,  by  means  of 
sports.  Whether 
sport  or  species,  or  garden  variety,  however,  the  beautiful 
Auriculasfiora  has  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  pollen 
parent,  as  regards  the  production  of  a  lovely  pro- 
geny. Equally  valuable  is  that  charming  kind  which  has 
so  long  been  known  in  commerce  as  Primula  altaioa,  but 
which  Mr.  Niven  has  told  us,  is  but  Primula  vulgaris  grandi- 
flora.  Whatever  may  be  its  correct  designation,  it  has,  because 
of  its  lovely  hue  and  colour,  robust  habit,  and  large  pin-eyed 
flowers,  proved  a  specially  fine  seed  parent ;  and  this,  fertilized 
with  the  pollen  of  P.  auriculEeflora,a  thrum-eyed  kind,and  there- 
fore specially  suited  to  make  a  pollen  parent,  has  produced 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  newer  coloured  Primroses. 
Primula  auricuteflora  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
flowers,  and  its  intensely  rich  crimson  hue,  clear  yellow  centre, 
and  thrum-eye  are  points  that  can  hardly  be  excelled.  That  it  is 
so  perfect,  however,  affords  no  reason  why  these  excellent  points 
should  not  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  the  examples  illus- 
trated show  to  what  good  purposes  they  have  been  put. 
Rosy  Morn,  deep  rosy  red  ;  Gem  of  Roses,  rosy  pink ;  Queen  of 
Violets,  deep  purplish  violet ;  Crimson  Banner,  deep  maroon- 
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crimson;  Violacea,  pale  purple;  Fairy  Qaeen,  pure  white  with 
good  eye,  and  Sulphurata,  large  sulphur  colour.  These  are  some 
o£  the  earliest  progeny  of  the  cross  we  have  mentioned,  and 
very  beautiful  varieties  they  are.  Of  more  advanced  form  and 
greater  substance  of  petal  are  Virginia,  a  very  pure  white  of 
excellent  form  ;  Brilliant,  a  very  fine  variety,  in  colour  rich 
verraillion-red  and  of  the  finest  form  and  substance.  King 
of  Crimsons,  rich  massive  crimson  ;  Violetta,  a  very  beautiful 
violet-purple;  and  Lustrous,  very  deep  coloured  crimson,  with 
small  perfect  lemon  eye.  These  are  some  of  more  recent  pro- 
duction that  indicate  beauty  and  excellence,  almost  amounting 
to  perfection.  The  propagation  of  these  kinds,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  perennial  Primroses,  is  necessarily  slow,  except  where  they 
can  be  reproduced  true  from  seed.  A  seedling  plant  may  pro- 
duce two  others  the  first  year  after  blooming  ;  these  may 
again  produce  six  or  eight  the  next  year,  and  thus  it  will  take 
several  years  to  work  up  100  plants,  a  fact  which  shows  that 
some  patience  must  be  exercised  ere  the  newest  forms 
can  be  circulated  largely.  Amongst  growers  of  hardy  flowers 
the  production  of  forms  froui  seed,  even  from  the  best  kinds, 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  bo  desired.  No  doubc  flowers 
specially  fertilised  will  generally  produce  some  good  results, 
but,  such  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  Primrose 
to  return  to  its  pristine  form,  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  even  the  very  best  flowers  producing  a  large  proportion 
of  comparatively  inferior  kinds.  Of  course  these  are  of  varied 
and  rich  hues ;  but,  perchance,  lacking  the  other  qualities  that 
go  to  make  up  a  first-class  flower.  Then  there  is  also  a  possi- 
bility that  the  seed  crop  may  be  at  times  almost  nil  ,•  this  year, 
for  instance,  owing  to  the  many  spring  frosts  that  occurred, 
and  from  other  causes,  not  one-twentieth  part  of  the  flowers 
have  produced  seed ;  indeed,  as  a  crop,  it  is  a  very  short  one. 
It  is  well  that  this  should  be  known,  because  Id  illustrates  how 
diflicult  it  is  to  secure  an  abundance  of  productive  material 
from  select  varieties  of  these  things,  and  thus  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Of  all  the  Primula  family  none 
can  excel  these  early  Primroses  in  loveliness  and  freshness  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tender  Chinese  Primrose,  they 
are  the  earliest  of  all  to  flower. 

The    specimens    from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  Dean,  of  Bedfont. 


A  Few  of  the  Best  Chrysantlieiiiunis. — In  a  large  display 
of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  in  the  Camellia.hoiise  in  Messrs. 
Teitoh's  nursery,  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  for  selecting  the  best 
and  most  effective  flowers  in  the  various  sections.  The  Japanese 
kinds  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  graceful,  and  among 
them  are  now  many  kinds  possessing  colours  previously  unknown  in 
Chrysanthemums.  The  kind  named  The  Cossack  bears  narrow- 
petalled  flowers  of  a  brilliant  flame  colour ;  these  contrast  effectively 
with  the  snow-white,  cushion. like  blossoms  of  Elaine,  the  deep  claret- 
coloared  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  and  the  bright  purple,  light,  and  graceful 
flowers  of  Purple  King.  Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  all  is  Gold  Thread,  the  petals  of  which  are,  as  the  name  denotes, 
slender  and  thread-like,  and  of  a  bright  golden-orange  colour. 
Among  incurved  or  show  varieties,  the  bronze  and  yellow  varieties  of 
Jardin  des  Plantes  still  hold  a  foremost  place ;  Prince  Alfred  is  the 
best  purple-crimson  kind,  and  the  white  and  golden  Queen  of  Eng. 
land  are  both  bold  and  effective  flowers  in  their  respective  colours. 
Alfred  Salter,  an  old  but  excellent  kind,  with  delicate  pink.tinted 
petals,  is  much  thought  of ;  as  is  also  one  similar  to  it  in  colour 
named  Pink  of  Perfection.  Empress  of  India  is  an  excellent  large 
white,  and  Guernsey  Nugget  is  still  the  best  sulphur-coloured  kind. 
Among  Pompones  the  most  striking  sorts  are  perhaps  the  dark 
magenta-co'.oured  Progne,  the  most  swestly.soented  of  all  Chrysan- 
themums, and  one  which  should  be  largely  grown  for  furnishing  cut 
flowers,  being  devoid  of  that  unpleasant  smell  to  be  found  in  many 
kinds  of  Chrysanthemums. — S. 


Aucnbas  for  Market.— Small,  compact  plants  of  the  various  forms  of 
Aucuba,  when  well  f  arnislied  with  berries,  are  much  valued  in  London  during 
winter  for  window  decoration.  The  way  in  which  they  are  chiefly  obtained  is 
by  fertilising  old-established  plants  with  male  pollen,  and  then  layering  in 
light  sandy  soil,  good-sized  branches  with  bushy  heads  being  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  pegged  down.  In  a  short  time  they  strike  root,  when  they  are 
severed  from  the  old  plant,  and  in  autumn  are  lifted,  potted,  and  placed 
indoors  to  colour  their  berries.  Standard  plants  are  obtained  by  grattuig  on 
the  common  Aucuba, — S. 


THE  GOLDEN  LARCH  OP  CHINA. 

(PSEUDO-LARIX    K..i:JIPI'EE,l). 

The  Larch ,  represented  by  the  accompanying  characteristic,  cat- 
kin-bearing twig,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Kasmpfer ;  but  it  was  certainly  re-discovered  by  Fortune,  on 
the  mountains  of  the  Province  of  Che-Kiang,  in  North-eastern 
China,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  into  British  gardens  in  1852.  As  yet,  however, 
it  is  only  represented  here  and  there  by  a  few  plants.  This 
scarcity  is  principally  owing  to  the  difiiculty  experienced  in 
procuring  seeds,  and  the  fact  of  it  being  difficult  to  propagate 
by  other  means.  The  best  plants  of  it  with  which  I  am 
acquainted — one  being  20  ft.  high— are  growing  vigorously  in 
light  sandy  loam,  making  from  Ij  ft.  to  2  ft.  of  growth  annu- 
ally;' but  not  one  of  them  has  a  continuous  or  uninterrupted 
stem,  in  consequence  of  the  immature  points  of  the  shoots  being 
injured  by  the  untimely  frosts  of  early  autumn.  Independent, 
however,  of  such  checks,  the  annual  increase  of  the  trees  in 
height  is  considerable,  though  we  need  never  expect  this  Larch 


The  Golden  Larch  of  China  (Pseudo-larix  Kajmpfeii). 

to  attain  in  England  120  ft.  the  height  which  Mr.  Fortune 
found  it  to  reach  in  China.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  Pinetum  or  pleasure-ground,  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  pea-green  colour  in  spring,  its  rich  dark  green  in 
summer,  and,  as  the  English  name  implies,  its  golden-yellow 
foliage  in  autumn.  While  seeds  of  it  cannot  be  procured,  the 
best  means  of  increasing  it  is  by  cleft  grafting  it  on  short, 
stout  pieces  of  its  own  roots  about  the  end  of  January  or 
beginning  of  February.  The  after  success  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  amount  of  moisture  kept  in  the  propagating  case,  which 
must   be  regulated  so  as  never  to  accumulate  on  the  scion. 

Geo.  Si'ME. 


Slow  Growth  and  Darability  of  a  Coniferous  Tree.— A  remarkibla 
instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  the ''Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Insti- 
tute," by  Mr.  John  Buchanan.  The  tree  in  question  is  Podocarpus  spicata, 
the  Matai  of  the  Maoris,  a  common  forest  tree  almost  throughout  the  island 
of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Buchanan  describes  a  prostrate  trunk,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  him  in  a  valley  near  Danedin.  He  calculates  that  the  tree  must 
have  lain  where  he  saw  it  at  least  300  years,  from  the  fact  that  its  trunk  was 
enfolded  by  the  roots  of  three  large  trees,  which  must  have  grown  from  seed 
since  its  fall.  The  three  trees  seated  upon  it  and  rooting  in  the  earth  on  both 
Bides,  thus  holding  it  in  their  embrace,  are  all  Griselinia  Uttoralis,  with  trunks 
3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  They  were  recently  felled,  and  the  growth  rings  count 
over  300,  thus  approximating  300  years. 
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GROWING  GRAPES  ON  BA.OK  WALLS  IN  LEAN-TO 
HOUSES. 

Allow  me  to  furnish  a  few  remarks  about  growing  Grapes  on 
back  walls,  a  plan  which  has  answered  satisfactorily  at  Oastle- 
hill.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Vines  have  not  been  grown 
on  back  walls  to  stand  for  a  time  until  the  permanent  ones 
covered  the  entire  roof.  When  this  is  the  case  the  supernu- 
meraries are  invariably  removed ;  for,  if  both  be  left,  those 
on  the  back  wall  only  exist  in  a  state  of  debility.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  to  all  practical  gardeners  that,  after  the  roofs  of 
Vineries  are  covered  with  foliage,  the  interior  of  the  house 
below  the  trellis  becomes  useless  for  any  other  purpose  from 
want  of  light  and  sun  ;  this  also  may  be  said  of  back  walls. 
Deliberating  one  day  how  to  make  the  most  of  space,  a  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  by  leaving  a  portion  of  the  roof  free  from 
leaves,  the  back  wall  might  be  also  utilised  as  well  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  front  roof.  The  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered was  the  best  means  of  getting  the  most  light  and  suu 
without  decreasing  too  much  the  front  roof  space.  After 
mature  consideration  I  found  that  the  best  means  to  obtain  the 
largest  space  for  training  Vines  was  to  cover  one-third  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  roof  all  over,  then  from  this  point  to 
leave  a  space  of  about  2  ft.  free  from  leaves  between  each  Vine 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  so  that  the  small  sacrifice  of  space 
made  in  the  front  roof  trellis  would  give  ample  light  and  sun 
to  the  back  wall,  which  would  thus  also  become  available ;  this 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  slight  decrease  of  front 
roof  space  by  a  clear  gain  of  one-fourth  more  total  trellis  space. 
This  is  not  the  only  advantage,  for  the  whole  of  the  house  below 
the  Vines  becomes  available  for  growing  any  sort  of  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  or  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Palms,  or  any  other 
kinds  of  fine-foliaged  plants  ;  any  of  these,  judiciously  dis- 
posed, tend  much  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  a  range  of 
Vineries,  provided  a  clean  selection  of  plants  be  made  so  as  not 
to  contaminate  the  Vines.  To  grow  Vines  on  this  system,  the 
front  Vines  must  be  planted  wider  aparo  than  usual,  say  two 
instead  of  three  ;  this  would  be  about  one  Vine  to  every  one 
and  a  half  rafter.  The  two  end  Vines  should  be  planted 
at  the  two  extreme  ends,  in  the  usual  way ;  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  back  wall  trellis  at  a  distance 
of  15  in.  from  the  wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bunches 
from  rubbing  and  to  give  room  for  development.  The 
unsightly  back  walls  are  hidden  with  green  leaves  and  fruit, 
which,  together  with  the  plants  above  mentioned,  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  Vinery.  Some  may  be  inclined 
to  think  this  mode  of  growing  Vines  may  not  answer,  as  the 
bunches  are  more  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
that  consequently  scalding  might  ensue,  especially  at  the  stone- 
ing  season,  with  Muscats  and  Lady  Downe's  Seedling.  But 
this  is  easily  obviated  by  leaving  plenty  of  foliage  over  the 
bunches  to  shade  them  during  that  critical  period.  I  have 
taken  ample  time  to  test  this  mode  before  publishing  these 
facts  ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  only  got  greater  weight 
than  before  from  the  same  house,  but  that  the  quality  is  as 
good.  I  will  give  a  proof  of  this  by  stating  that  I  this  year 
exhibited  bunches  grown  on  this  system  in  my  collection  of 
twelve  varieties  of  fruit,  two  sorts  of  Grapes,  black  and  white, 
and  I  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  a  silver  cup.  The  show  was 
held  in  Taunton,  on  August  16th,  open  to  all  growers,  and  that 
show  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  west  of 
England.  I  have  been  asked  by  many  noblemen  visiting  here, 
who  are  interested  in  Grape  growing,  and  highly  pleased  with  the 
results  in  the  fruit,  and  the  improved  appearance  of  the  houses, 
to  give  publicity  to  this  plan  in  one  of  the  leading  garden 
periodicals.  This  I  have  now  done  ;  and  I  think  any  of  your 
readers  who  determine  to  try  this  mode  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  in  both  respects. — D.  Wilsos",  Gardener  to  thcBigJit 
Hon.  Earl  Fortescnc. 

I  write,  at  the  request  of  my  gardener,  Mr.  Wilson,  to 

corroborate  the  account  which  he  has  given  you  of  his  plan  of 
Grape-growing.  He  tried  it  for  the  first  time,  with  my  full 
approval,  three  years  ago  here,  and  has  continued  it  with  the 
excellent  results  which  he  has  faithfully  described.  From  the 
explanations  which  he  gave  me  of  it,  I  expected  it  to  succeed, 


but  the  results  have  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  hopes,  both 
as  regards  the  quantity  and  ci<iality  of  the  Grapes,  and  the 
number  of  other  plants  kept  in  perfect  health  in  my  Vineries. 

Gastlelull,  North  Devon.  Portescue. 


FIELD  CULTURE  OF  HARDY  FRUIT  TREES. 

(Continued  from  p.  476.J 
Keeping  up  an  Orchard. 
WuEN  we  have  planted  and  reared  a  tree  as  a  careful  grower 
should  do,  and  when  the  growth,  both  of  the  stem  and  the 
crown,  has  received  the  requisite  amount  of  attention,  a  great 
step  in  advance  has  been  made.  But  a  large  amount  of  work 
still  remains  behind,  which  is  required  by  all  trees,  whether 
they  are  healthy  or  sickly.  On  the  one  hand,  they  must  be 
protected  against  outward  accidents,  and  vicissitudes  which 
frequently  endanger  the  success  of  an  orchard  ;  and  on  the 
other,  we  must  fight  against  insects  and  other  dangers  by 
which  the  trees  may  be  attacked.  These  little  matters  are 
generally  only  too  much  neglected,  just  for  the  very  reason 
that  growers  look  on  them  as  being  so  insignificant  as  not  to 
merit  notice.  But  in  fruit  culture  there  are  no  little  evils. 
First  of  all,  we  must  give  the  tree  the  support  which  is  neces- 
sary for  it ;  first,  in  order  to  give  the  stem  the  proper  direction 
if  it  be  inclined  to  grow  crooked ;  secondly,  to  prevent  the 
young  branches  of  the  crown  from  being  damaged  by  the  wind; 
and,  lastly  to  protect  it  against  the  effects  of  accidents  from  men 
or  cattle.  In  the  first  case  a  strong  stake  is  planted  at  the 
same  time  as  the  tree  at  a  few  inches  from  the  stem.  The 
young  tree  is  attached  to  the  stake  by  means  of  a  withy, 
taking  care  to  place  a  quantity  of  Moss  or  Hay  between  the 
withy  and  the  tender  young  stems,  so  that  the  bark  may  not 
be  injured  by  the  swaying  of  the  tree  backward  and  forward. 
If  the  tree  be  inclined  to  grow  orooked.it  requires  to  be  attached 
to  the  stake  by  several  of  these  ligatures.  When  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  straightening  a  crooked  tree,  a  number  of  longi- 
tudinal incisions  should  be  made  in  the  hollows  of  the  curved 
portions,carrying  them  upwards  and  downwards  a  little  beyond 
the  curve.  At  the  same  time  that  the  stake  serves  for  straigh- 
tening the  tree  or  for  preventing  it  growing  crooked  it  is 
useful  for  training  the  crown.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be 
from  18  in.  to  30  in.  taller  than  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Where  young  trees  are  sufficiently  strong  and 
straight  to  need  no  stake,  a  special  stake  is  used  for  the 
crown  (see  p.  474).  Growers  are  as  a  rule  very  neglectful 
in  training  [their  young  subjects.  Under  the  pretence  that 
fruit  trees  are  not  grown  for  ornament  but  for  use,  and  that  a 
crooked  tree  will  give  as  good  fruit  as  a  straight  one,  growers 
plant  either  crooked  trees,  or  let  those  which  are  naturally 
straight  twist  themselves  in  any  direction,  without  in  the  least 
caring  about  their  future.  A  curved  stem  which  departs  from 
the  perpendicular  will  infallibly  bend  lower  and  lower  as  years 
roll  by.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  tree  like  that  in  fig.  42  the 
lower  part  (a)  grows  healthfully,  while  the  upper,  (&)  is  always 
sickly.  This  being  the  case  the  crown  becomes  top-heavy  and 
bends  the  stem  nearer  the  earth  every  year.  All  this  is  easily 
avoided  by  early  training  by  means  of  stakes.  When  the  evil  has 
not  gone  too  far,  it  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  strong  stan- 
chions and  struts,  as  shown  in  fig.  40  (p.  473).  The  straighten- 
ing of  bent  or  crooked  trees  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Apple  trees  ;  the  great  breadth  of 
their  crowns  and  of  their  roots  rendering  them  liable  to 
become  uprooted.  If  the  trees  grow  crooked  on  account  of 
the  prevalent  winds,  they  may  be  straightened  by  means  of  a 
short  stake  driven  in  the  ground  obliquely,  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  tree,  at  a  few  feet  distance  from  the  root.  To  this 
a  galvanised  wire,  provided  with  a  raidisseur,  may  be  attached, 
the  other  end  being  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  of 
the  tree.  By  gradually  tightening  the  raidisseur,  the  tree  may 
be  kept  perfectly  straight.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  training  stake,  properly  so-called,  which  has  just  been 
described,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  the  tree  against  the 
effects  of  the  wind.  It  is  not  merely  necessary  to  provide 
against  trees  being  uprooted  by  the  wind,  but  in  the  case  of 
newly-planted  young  trees,  we  must  guard  them  against  even 
the  slightest  movement ;   otherwise,  the  young  rootlets  and 
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fibres,  ■which  play  so  important  a  part  iu  nourishing  the  tree, 
are  destroyed  by  the  continual  shaking.  We  mu^t,  therefore, 
distinguish  between  stakes  which  are  used  to  train,  and  those 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  props.  A  large  number  of  ex- 
pedients have  been  Invented  for  supporting  trees ;  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  simple  of  which  is  shown  at 
fig.  40.  We  plant  round  the  stem,  iu  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, three  or  four  short,  strong  stakes,  at  about  16  in. 
to  20  in.  from  the  root  of  the  tree;  they  are  then  tied 
firmly  to  the  tree  by  means  of  osiers,  cord,  or  wire,  a  piece  of 
cloth  being  interposed  to  prevent  chafing.  They  may  be 
joined  at  their  lower  extremities  by  cross  bars,  which  will  add 
much  to  their  firmness,  and  Thorns,  Brambles,  or  Furze, 
may  be  thrust  in  between  the  tree  and  its  supports  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  cattle  or  sheep  upon  the  young  bark.  This 
kind  of  support  has  many  advantages.  The  struts  effectually 
prevent  the  trees  from  being  shaken  by  the  wind,  no  matter 
how  strongly  it  may  blow;  the  trees  are  never  disturbed  by  the 
attacks  of  cattle,  and  the  soil  round  the  roots  is  protected  from 
being  trodden  down,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  Besides  this, 
we  avoid  the  use  of  straight  stakes  for  training  the  tree,  which 
always,  more  or  less,  injure  the  roots,  on  account  of  its  being 
necessary  to  insert  them  close  to  the  tree  itself.  Besides  this, 
a  straight  stake,  except  it  be  exceptionally  strong,  can  never 
keep  a  tree  perfectly  immoveable.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
provide  supports  of  this  sort  for  all  trees,  whether  they  have 
training  stakes  or  not.  It  is  easy  to  keep  cattle  from  rubbing 
themselves  against  the  trees  when  they  are  planted  in  pastures, 
by  surrounding  the  stems  with  lathes,  into  which  several  sharp 
nails  have  been  driven. 

Newly  planted  trees  are  also  exposed  to  numberless  other 
vicissitudes.  The  sun  and  wind  dry  and  split  the  bark,  and 
harden  it  so  as  to  check  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  This  evil 
may  be  at  any  rate  diminished  by  anointing  the  tree  at  the  time 
of  planting  with  a  kind  of  paste,  composed  of  cow-manure, 
clay,  and  a  little  chalk.  The  whole  should  be  bound  with 
straw  placed  lengthways,  and  not  twisted  round  the  stem.  If 
large  numbers  of  gnawing  animals,  such  as  hares,  rabbits,  &c., 
are  in  the  neighbourhood,  twisted  straw  may  be  rolled  round  the 
first  layer  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  as  high  as  is  necessary 
to  ward  off  their  attacks.  If  the  stem  has  already  felt  the  effects 
of  strong  sunshine,  two  longitudinal  incisions  ought  to  be  made 
in  it  before  covering  it  up.  The  straw  ought  to  be  removed 
every  three  years,  if  it  be  found  necessary  to  protect  the  stems 
beyond  this  time.  Gen  erally  speaking.the  straw  may  be  stripped 
off  during  the  September  of  the  second  year,  and  the  stems 
well  whitewashed.  The  roots  also  suffer  from  too  much  sun, 
as  well  as  from  too  much  cold,  especially  in  dry  and  sandy 
situations.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  cover  them  at  least 
during  the  first  year  with  a  layer  of  straw,  or,  what  is  better 
still,  long  stable  manure.  This  covering  may  be  changed  every 
year  about  the  autumn.  If  stable  manure  be  used,  it  will  pro- 
tect roots  against  frost,  and  if  dug  in  as  the  spring  comes  on, 
it  will  favour  the  growth  and  fruitification  of  the  tree.  If  the 
trees  are  old,  and  the  roots  spread  a  long  way,  the  manure 
should  be  buried  in  the  place  where  it  is  supposed  that  the 
extremities  of  the  roots  are  to  be  found.  Liquid  manures  and 
perhaps  spent  rape  cake  may  also  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 
These  are  the  best  manures  to  fgive  to  fruit  trees  of  this 
kind.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  they  should 
i-eceive  the  first  watering,  which  should  be  renewed  several 
times  during  the  summer,  whether  they  are  young  trees  in  full 
bearing  or  whether  they  are  in  a  weakly  condition.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  way  in  which  the  trees  are,  whether  with 
plain  water  or  liquid  manure.  The  liquid  manure  ought  to  be 
spreadas  far  round  the  tree  as  possible,the  amount  being  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  tree  is  older.  A  channel  or  hole  cut  near 
the  stem  for  the  reception  of  the  liquid  would  only  lead  to 
mischieveous  results.  Nature  ought  in  this  case  to  serve  as  an 
example,  the  crown  of  the  tree  acting  as  an  umbrella,  which 
keeps  the  soil  dry  for  a  certain  distance  round  the  trunk ;  in 
fact,  it  confines  the  rainfall  to  the  exact  place  where  the  root- 
lets of  the  tree  are  waiting  for  the  refreshing  and  fertilizing 
shower.  In  old  orchards  which  are  ramified  in  all  directions 
by  tree  roots,  a  layer  of  farm-yard  manure  should  be  spread 
about  in  the  autumn,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  spring, 
when  the  remaining  straw  may  be  taken  away,  the  soil  having 


absorbed  all  the  soluable  material.  In  the  winter,  the  whole  of 
the  orchard  may  be  well  watered  with  liquid  manure,  and  after- 
wards dressed  with  good  soil  from  a  meadow,  or  the  compost 
described  in  (the  section  on  planting.  It  will  seem  strange 
to  many  growers  that  the  roots  require  air  for  their  nourish- 
ment, as  well  as  water  and  manure.  We  must,  therefore,  in 
planting  be  careful  to  keep  the  roots  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible,  so  that  the  air  may  take  effect  on  them.  We  must 
also  keep  the  earth  well  stired  from  time  to  time,  and  in  new 
orchards  clear  all  weeds  and  Grass  away  for  the  first  three  years. 
By  this  means  we  also  destroy  great  numbers  of  insect  pests. 
These  operations  should  be  performed  once  or  twice  a  year 
according  to  the  consistency  of  the  soil.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark  that  thsse  operations  must  be  performed  so  as  to 
avoid  any  injury  to  the  roots  themselves.  Many  growers 
neglect  these  matters,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many 
young  trees  die  off  or  take  two  or  three  years  to  establish 
themselves.  Young  trees  in  nurseries  receive  all  these  atten- 
tions, but  when  once  they  are  planted  in  the  orchard  they 
receive  no  more  attention. 

Diseases. — By  strictly  observing  the  above  directions,  many 
diseases  may  be  avoided ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  possible  care,  the 
trees  are  always  liable  to  accidents,  on  account  of  their  living, 
so  to  speak,  under  artificial  conditions.  This  is  not  so  much 
the  case  with  fruit  trees,  which  are  less  frequently  attacked 
by  disease  than  others.  It  would  be  useless  to  detail  all 
the  futile  remedies  applied  to  sickly  trees.  One  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  disease  is  the  bad  state  of  the  soil,  which 
frequently  induces  a  kind  of  jaundice.  Trees  attacked  by  this 
disorder,  although  they  increase  iu  size  somewhat  slowly, 
produce  pale  yellowish  leaves.  If  the  evil  be  not  attacked  at 
once,  it  becomes  worse  every  year.  The  disease  is  the  result 
of  several  causes — a  damp,  cold  soil,  for  instance,  in  which 
the  roots  do  not  fulfil  their  proper  functions,  and  absorb  too 
much  water,  and  become  covered  with  a  white  mould.  Good 
drainage  and  planting  on  mounds  are  the  best  preservatives 
against  this  fatal  disease.  The  second  cause  results  from  the 
contrary  state  of  things  ;  that  is  to  say,  very  high  or  sandy 
situations,  which  dry  to  a  great  depth  during  the  summer,  or 
which  are  too  much  drained  by  the  lower  ground.  Another 
fruitful  cause  of  the  evil  is  found  in  heavy,  clayey  soils,  into 
which  the  air  cannot  penetrate,  may  be  also  placed  in  the  same 
category.  The  remedies  to  be  adopted  in  all  three  cases  are 
too  evident  to  need  description ;  they  are  drainage  where  the 
soil  is  damp,  cold,  and  heavy,  and  the  copious  application  of 
stable  manure,  straw,  and  frequent  watering  where  it  is  too 
dry  and  porous.  In  the  third  case,  the  soil  should  be  opened 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  surface  kept  clear  of  weeds  and 
Grass,  so  as  to  favour  the  passage  of  the  air  to  the  roots.  If 
the  leaves  do  not  speedily  re-assume  their  natural  tint,  they 
may  be  watered  with  a  solution  of  green  copperas  (sulphate  of 
iron)  of  the  strength  of  1  oz.  to  a  pailful  of  water.  The 
solution  must  be  made  fresh  and  fresh,  as  it  loses  part  of  its 
properties  by  keeping. 

Canker. — This  disease  causes  great  ravages  to  pipped  fruit 
trees,  especially  to  Apples.  In  stone  fruit  trees  this  disease  is 
known  under  the  name  of  gumming,  and  does  serious  mischief 
if  not  checked.  It  is  generally  caused  by  the  soil  being  too 
damp,  and  manifests  itself  first  in  the  roots,  and  then  in  the 
branches,  upon  which  scars  and  crusts  make  their  appearance, 
and  increase  rapidly.  The  best  remedies  consist  iu  ameliora- 
ting the  condition  of  the  soil  by  trenching,  or  any  other  method 
of  drainage.  Here  again  we  must  insist  on  the  advantages  of 
shallow  and  mound  planting.  The  disease  is  often  the  result 
of  wounds,  too  abundant  pruning,  or  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
insects.  When  the  branches  or  stem  of  a  tree  are  wounded, 
the  dead  wood  should  be  cleared  away,  and  the  part  well  covered 
with  either  grafting  wax,  or  some  similar  composition.  Grafting 
wax  would  be  too  dear  for  large  work.  The  following  is  an  old 
English  receipt  for  a  cheaper  composition  :— Cow  manure  ten 
parts,  plaster  of  Paris  ten  parts,  firewood  ashes  ten  parts,  and 
sand  one  part.  This  composition  hardens,  completely  resists 
damp,  heat,  and  frost,  and  may  be  prepared  by  any  one  for  a 
mere  trifle.  A  tree  may,  however,  be  so  deeply  cankered  or 
wounded  as  to  render  recovery  almost  hopeless,  from  the 
difficulty  of  closing  the  wound.     la  such  cases   it    should 
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be  cut  slanting  both  upwards  and  downwards,  thus — A 
as  thenewwood  willgrowbetterwhentreatedinthis  manner.  V 
It  is  as  well  to  cover  up  the  composition  with  straw. 
IE  the  trees  bo  very  valuable,  wounds  may  be  closed  by  insert- 
ing two  large  grafts  between  the  bark  and  the  stem,  both  above 
and  below  the  wound,  at  f  in.  apart.  This  method  is  recom- 
mended by  M.  Fooney,  Professor  of  Aboriculture  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantos,  and  although  it  has  not  yet  been  extensively  tried, 
it  seems  to  promise  success.  Trees  which  are  completely 
hollow  should  be  well  cleaned  out,  the  aperture  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  the  whole  being  covered  up  with  the  composition 
described  above.  Some  people  use  coal  tar  for  stopping 
bleeding  shoots  and  for  covering  wounds,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  especially  for  young  trees.  Large  numbers  of 
Poplars  and  other  soft-wooded  ornamental  trees  have  been 
killed  by  its  use  ;  it  should  only  be  employed  for  hard-wooded 
forest  trees.  It  may  be  used,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  Apples, 
Pears,  Walnuts,  and  Chestnuts,  but  only  on  wounds  which  have 
resisted  all  other  modes  of  treatment.  Even  as  a  last  resource 
is  it  better  to  use  ordinary  oil  paint,  made  very  thick,  which 
will  often  succeed  when  all  else  fails.  Besides  these  diseases, 
trees  arc  also  attacked  by  other  disorders,  some  of  which 
originate  in  old  age  or  premature  decay,  while  others  result 
from  the  numerous  accidents  to  which  trees  in  orchards  are 
liable.  We  may  instance  failing  vigour,  which  causes  the 
leaves  to  fall  before  their  proper  time,  as  well  as  rottenness, 
which  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  This  disease  consists  in 
the  drying  up  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Cutting 
back  to  the  healthy  wood,  manuring,  or  renewing  the  soil  are 
the  best  remedies  for  this  disease,  provided  it  is  not  caused  by 
natural  decay. 

Insects. — It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  infinite 
number  of  insects  which  attack  trees.  The  best  means  of 
prevention  or  cure  are  applied  with  difficulty  when  the  orchard 
is  on  a  large  scale,  and  are  often  insuiEcient,  and  even  useless. 
We  will  therefore  only  speak  of  those  insects  whose  ravages 
are  to  be  dreaded,  and  against  which  we  may  protect  orchards 
more  or  less  effectually.  Coccua  or  Chcnncs. — These  are  as 
large  as  a  grain  of  Wheat,  but  flatter,  and  the  eggs  are  covered 
with  a  conical  shell ;  they  attach  themselves  for  part  of  their 
life  to  the  bark  of  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  suck  the  sap,  and 
give  rise  to  rottenness  and  canker.  They  should  be  destroyed 
when  in  their  dormant  state,  for,  if  the  eggs  are  allowed  to 
hatch,  the  insects  escape  and  form  fresh  broods.  Before  the 
sap  begins  to  rise,  the  branches  attacked,  which  are  generally 
within  arm's  length,  should  be  cleaned  with  a  still:  brush,  after 
which  they  should  be  well  washed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
•and  lime  mixed  with  Tobacco  water,  a  decoction  of  Alder  or 
Walnut  leaves,  or  gas  liquour.  Trees  planted  in  close  situa- 
tions are  the  most  subject  to  this  plague ;  this  insect  is  met 
with  much  more  frequently  in  gardens  than  in  orchards. 
WooUij  Apliif. — This  &y  is  the  most  destructive  of  all ;  it  col- 
lects on  the  trees  in  woolly  patches,  having  the  appearance  of 
white  Moss.  They  principally  attack  the  Apple  tree,  giving 
rise  to  nodosities  which  develop  into  canker.  The  best  mode 
of  destroying  them  is  by  cleaning  the  bark  with  a  stiff  brush 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  potash,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  petro- 
leum have  been  added.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
new  plantation  has  been  attacked  by  these  pests,  the  roots 
should  bo  well  soaked  with  a  solution  of  potash  mixed  with 
lime  water,  as  the  new  generation  of  these  insects  is  always 
found  in  the  roots.  This  destructive  plague  seems  to  increase 
year  by  year,  and  now-a-days  few  orchards  are  free  from  its 
depredations.  Trees  planted  in  an  open  situation,  and  in  a 
good  soil,  are  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect  than 
others.  Caterpillars. — The  different  species  of  caterpillars  are 
simply  endless.  In  spring  the  cocoons,  which  shelter  the  pupa, 
should  be  destroyed  wherever  seen.  Several  species  cover 
themselves  and  the  buds  of  the  tree  with  a  web;  they  may  be 
destroyed  with  coal  tar  under  the  precautions  given  above, 
or  removed  by  means  of  the  supprime  echelle.  Once  the  cater- 
pillars are  hatched,  they  must  be  caught  and  destroyed, 
either  by  syringing  the  trees  or  by  beating  them  into  a  sheet 
spread  upon  the  ground  for  the  purpose,  destroying  them  by 
crushing,  or,  better  still,  by  burning  them.  Maggots. — The 
most  destructive  of  all  maggots  is  the  white  worm  or  grub  of 
the  cockchafer ;  these  pests  gnaw  the  root-bark  of  young  trees, 
and  commit  fearful  havoc  on.  both  fruit  and  forest  trees.     The 


worms  should  be  dug  up  wherever  suspected,  and  the  perfect 
insect  should  be  destroyed  during  the  summer.  Beetle  grubs 
are  also  very  destructive  to  the  wood  and  bark  of  fruit  trees, 
hollowing  them  out  sesretly  and  doing  great  damage  before 
they  are  discovered ;  even  the  strongest  trees  yield  to  their 
attacks.  Removal  of  the  bark  as  far  as  they  have  penetrated, 
and  a  plentiful  application  of  milk  of  lime,  are  the  best  reme- 
dies. The  magpie  is  the  natural  enemy  of  these  worms,  and 
should  be  encouraged.  Mole  crickets  are  also  great  plagues  to 
the  orchardist ;  happily,  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  they  are 
less  frequent  than  on  the  Continent.  The  strongest  allies 
which  the  orchardist  possesses  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
feathered  creation,  and  will  often  rid  him  of  a  number 
of  pests  which  he  is  otherwise  powerless  against.  He 
should  therefore  do  all  he  can  to  encourage  such  true  friends 
as  the  linnet,  the  sparrow,  the  thrush,  the  starling,  the  gold- 
finch, and  a  number  of  other  birds  who  feed  greedily  on  insects. 
There  are  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  do 
good  service,  and  which  should  be  protected  and  encouraged 
by  the  orchardist,  such  as  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  bats,  hedge- 
hogs, moles,  spiders,  gold  beetles,  dragon  flies,  &c.  Ignorant 
persons  are  often  in  the  habit  of  destroying  certain  useful 
animals,  either  through  not  knowing  better,  or  through  repug- 
nance, or  because  they  do  some  small  amount  of  damage  which 
is  counterbalanced  a  thousandfold  by  the  good  they  do.  Some 
insect  destroyers,  such  as  the  sparrow,  become  destructive 
when  they  breed  in  too  great  quantities;  such  doubtful  friends 
should  be  thinned,  but  not  entirely  destroyed.  The  mole,  for 
instance,  is  pursued  by  most  cultivators  with  relentless 
cruelty,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  helps  the  growth 
of  trees  by  the  tunnels  which  he  burrows  amongst  their  roots, 
as  well  as  by  destroying  immense  quantities  of  grubs,  white 
worms,  mole  crickets,  &c. ;  he  can  do  but  little  harm  and  much 
good  in  the  fruit  garden  and  orchard.  It  is  an  erroneous  notion 
that  the  mole  gnaws  the  roots  of  fruit  trees. 

CTo  he  continued). 


Preserving  Grap3S  in  Bottles  of  Water. — I  have  often 
thought  that  if  those  who  recommend  this  mode  of  keeping  Grapes 
throughout  tke  winter  would  not  give  such  elaborate  instructiona 
about  the  "  Grape-room,"  more  of  us  would  be  induced  to  try  the 
system.  We  have  no  finely  fitted-up  Grape-room  here,  although 
there  is  a  suitable  house  and  plenty  of  material  at  hand,  and  yet  we 
keep  Grapes,  even  tender-ekinned  ones,  successfully  in  bottles  of 
water.  The  place  in  which  we  keep  them  is  an  ordinary  room,  round 
the  walls  of  which  are  several  shelves  al,out  9  in.  wide,  and  to  each 
of  these  is  fixed  an  upright  board  about  the  same  width.  Along  the 
top,  every  4  in.  apart,  is  cut  a  notch  1  in.  wide  and  1  in.  deep. 
Quart  wine  bottles  are  set  along  the  shelves  as  closely  as  they  can 
sit;  each  bottle  is  filled  with  water,  into  which  are  put  a  few  pieces 
of  charcaal,  and  laid  in  a  slanting  position,  with  the  necks  in  the 
notchirs  just  alluded  to.  This  is  a  simple  way  of  erecting  a  Grape 
stand,  but  it  answers  admirably.  Each  bnnch  of  Grapes  is  cut  off 
the  Vine  with  about  6  in.  of  wood  attached  to  it ;  the  end  of  this 
wood  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  so  as  to  be  about  2  in.  in 
the  water,  and  the  bunch  hangs  over  the  front  of  the  upright  board. 
The  mouths  of  the  bottles  are  not  stopped,  and  the  water  is  never 
changed,  but  filled  up  as  it  evaporates  ;  no  fire-heat  is  used  in  the 
room,  but  daylight  is  admitted  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  dwell- 
ing. During  damn,  sunless  days,  the  windows  are  never  opened, 
but  at  other  times  air  is  freely  admitted.  We  have  had  some 
scores  of  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs  out  and  bottled  in  this  manner 
since  the  beginning  of  October,  and  not  more  than  two  berries  in 
each  have  decayed  during  that  time,  all  being  plump  and  fresh, 
while  some  of  the  bunches  left  in  the  Vinery  have  lost  half  of  their 
berries,  and  others  are  shrivelling ;  so  that  the  advantages  of  bottling 
are  very  apparent.  I  may  state  that  the  room  is  kept  at  no  given 
heat,  but  fluctuates  with  the  outside  temperature  ;  frost  must,  how- 
ever,  be  excluded. — Cambrian. 


Pot  Vines.— When  visiting  the  Messrs.  Veitch's  Nursery,  at  Chelsea,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  was  astounded  at  the  immense  numbers  of  Pot  Vines  which  I  saw 
there,  with  canES  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  extra  short-jointed,  and  ihoroughly 
ripened,  being  of  a  beautiful  nut-brown  colour.  I  have  an  antipathy  to  pot 
fruit  culture  of  any  kind,  but  the  sight  of  such  Vines  made  me  long  to  have  a 
batch  of  them  to  deal  with  next  spring.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  to  make  us  acquainted  with  then-  mode  of  culture  ?— W.  W.  H. 
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THE    TOOTH-PIOK    CACTUS. 


THE  GEOGRA.PHICAL   DISTRIBUTION    OF  PLANTS. 


(echinocactus  visnaga). 

This  ia  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  genua  to  which  it  belongs  ;  ita  bold 
port  unmistakably  asserting  its  individuality.  Ita  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  profusion  on  the  woolly  apex,  are  straw  coloured,  their 
base  or  ovary  being  densely  clothed  with  wool.  The  spines,  which 
are  in  seta  of  from  eight  to  ten,  are  very  strong,  and  1  in.  or  IJ  in. 
long,  flat,  and  ribbed,  and  make  very  good  and  perfectly  harmless 
tooth-picks.  Besides  this  there  are  also  other  Cacti,  to  which  the  name 
tooth.pick  has  been  given  by  the  nativea,  many  of  them  producing 
spines  fit  for  that  purpose.  The  plant  in  question  grows  freely  in  rough 


•  Echinocactus  Visnaga. 

aandy  loam,  and  is  moderately  hardy,  but  I  have  never  known  seed- 
lings of  it  to  live  out-of-doors  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  this  coun- 
try.   It  varies  in  ribs  from  six  to  sixty,  according  to  age. 

Sudbury  House,  Hammersmiih.  3.  Crouchee. 


French  Vegetables  and  Fruits. — M.  Berenger,  President 
of  the  Second  Section  of  the  Customs'  Commission  in  France,  has 
addressed  a  report  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  calling  renewed 
attention  to  the  serious  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  early  vege. 
tables  and  fruits  from  the  country.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Prance 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  this  trade  to  North  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  while  in  1874  the  value  of  the  exports  had  fallen  to  30,340,000 
francs  ;  in  1875  to  18,634,000  francs,  and  last  year  it  barely  exceeded 
13,600  francs.  The  principal  cause  of  this  decline  is  traced  to  the 
greater  competition  offered  in  foreign  markets  by  Italian  produce, 
which  has  been  greatly  favoured  by  contracts  effected  with  the 
German  railway  oompaniea  for  conveyance  of  such  goods  at  special 
rates,  and  by  a  considerable  reduction  on  freight  on  the  Italian  lines. 
The  president  calls  attention  to  the  unwise  policy  of  the  recent 
increase  in  the  tariff  i  of  the  French  companies,  and  bespeaks  the 
assistance  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  restore  this 
important  industry  to  its  former  state  of  prosperity. 


(Continueci  from  page  4:79). 

Climate  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

GENERAt  Remaeks. — -If  we  first  of  all  examine  tbe  cliraatal 
conditions  of  the  country  in  which  we  live,  and  study  the 
general  features  oE  its  flora,  -we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
fitably extend  our  observations,  for  purposes  oE  comparison,  to 
other  countries  enjoying  a  similar  or  dissimilar  climate.  The 
amount  of  heat  and  the  rainfall  vary  very  much  in  different 
parts  of  even  this  small  kingdom,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  the  climate  of  a  number  of 
different  points.  Moreover,  there  are  so  many  quite  local 
modifying  influences  at  work,  that  an  attempt  at  anything 
more  than  a  general  sketch  would  involve  us  in  an  unin- 
telligible maze  of  figures.  It  is,  however,  very  essential  that 
in  practice  nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted,  and  that  a 
study  of  local  diversities  of  heat  and  rainfall  in  connection 
with  the  soil,  aspect,  &o.,  of  the  land  should  be  the  basis  of  all 
operations.  The  United  Kingdom  extends  through  nearly  ten 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  in  the  northern  part  there  are 
mountains  whose  summits  reach  a  height  of  more  than  4000 
ft.  In  round  numbers  the  average  annual  temperature  de- 
creases in  Central  Europe  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer for  each  degree  of  latitude,  as  we  travel  northwards, 
and  it  is  also  diminished  by  about  one  degree  for  every  300  ft. 
of  elevation.  But  in  Britain  the  rate  of  decrease  is  consider- 
ably modified  by  influences  explained  below. 

Mean  Temperature. — Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  explain  how  average  mean  annual,  quarterly,  monthly, 
weekly,  or  daily  temperatures  are  obtained,  and  upon  what,  be- 
sides a  correct  and  uniform  system  of  observation,  their  value 
depends  and  increases.  The  mean  temperature  of  a  day  is  the 
highest  and  lowest  reading  of  the  thermometer  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  added  together  and  divided  by  two  ;  thus,  if  the 
maximum  were  80°  and  the  minimum  60°,  the  mean  would  be 
70°.  For  certain  purposes,  and  where  greater  exactitude  is 
required,  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  during  every 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  is  taken,  and  the  mean  deduced  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  readings  by  the  number  of  observa- 
tions. In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  mean  obtained  from  the 
absolute  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  approaches  very 
closely  to  that  obtained  from  hourly  observations.  To  get  the 
mean  temperature  of  a  week  wo  have  only  to  add  the  means  of 
each  day  and  divide  by  seven,  and  the  same  method  of  pro- 
cedure applies  to  the  means  of  months  and  years.  Little 
reflection"  is  necessary  to  convince  ourselves  that  one  mean, 
whether  for  a  day,  month,  or  year,  is  of  little  value  beyond 
fixing  the  temperature  for  the  particular  period  in  question, 
because  it  may  have  been  exceptionally  hot  or  exceptionally 
cold ;  but  if  the  observations  are  repeated  year  after  year,  we 
get  some  insight  into  the  range  of  fluctuations,  and,  by  the  arith- 
metical process  described  above,  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the 
average  temperature  for  the  year,  or  for  any  given  day,  in  the 
locality  where  the  observations  are  made.  An  average  of  three 
years  would  obviously  be  of  less  value  than  an  average  of  ten 
years,  but  the  latter  would  pretty  well  cover  the  whole  range 
of  variation  a  climate  undergoes.  This  may  be  proved  by 
comparing  the  averages  of  successive  decades,  which  will  also 
show  whether  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  a  real  change  in 
the  climate.  It  should  be  stated  that  all  readings  for  this  pur- 
pose are  taken  from  thermometers  protected  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  ground. 
In  the  extreme  south-west  of  England  and  Ireland  the  average 
annual  temperature  is  52°,  with  a  difference  of  about  20° 
between  the  averages  for  July  and  January,  and  a  difilerence  of 
about  16°  between  the  three  winter  months,  December, 
January,  and  February,  and  the  three  summer  months,  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  average  annual  at  Chiswick  for 
twenty  years  (1852  to  1871)  is  48'°7,  and  the  average  for 
Greenwich  is  about  49°,  with  a  difference  between  January  and 
July  of  25°,  and  between  summer  and  winter  of  20°.  The 
average  winter  temperature  of  the  north-east  of  (mainland) 
Scotland  is  37°,  of  the  south-west  of  England  43°,  and  the 
July  temperature  for  these  localities  respectively  is  56°  and 
64°.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  table  of  mean  temperatures  of 
Britain,  constructed  from  the  means  of  different  parts,  is  of  on 
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use  wtiatever  to  the  practical  cultivator,  unless  lie  knows  how 
it  is  constructed. 

Lines  op  Equal  Heat. — The  extreme  figures  ]ust  given  will 
aflord  the  cultivator  some  clue,  but  a  clearer  idea  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  in  this  and  other  countries  may  be  given  by 
a  plan  devised  by  Alexander  Voa  Humboldt,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  science  of  the  distribution  of  plants.  It  is 
simply  connecting  on  a  map  by  lines  all  those  places  enjoying 
the  same  annual  or  winter  or  summer  temperature.  Such 
lines  he  termed  isothermal  lines  or  lines  of  equal  heat.  If  we 
trace  the  isothermal  lines  in  Britain  for  summer  and  winter 
respectively,  we  find  that  they  take  quite  different  directions  ; 
thus,  the  winter  isotherm  of  37"  runs  from  the  north-east, 
southward  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  into  England, 
receding  gradually  from  the  coast,  until  it  reaches  its  south- 
eastern limit,  then  striking  the  midland  counties,  and  returning 
northward  a  little  west  of  the  centre  of  the  country,  enclosing 
a  tract  of  country  of  about  the  same  temperature ;  but,  con- 
tinuing the  line  to  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  it  becomes  38° 
and  39^*  as  it  approaches  the  north-west  coast.  The  general 
direction  of  the  isotherms  of  40°,  41°,  42°,  and  43°,  is  from 
north  to  south  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  bending  to  the 
south-east  in  their  southern  part,  each  higher  degree  being 
neai-er  the  coast.  Comparing  the  general  direction  of  the 
summer  isotherms,  we  see  that  they  cross  the  winter  at  right 
angles,  running  from  south-west  obliquely  north-east,  so  that 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  warmer  for  latitude  in  the 
Bummer  than  the  western,  whilst  the  contrary  obtains  in  the 
winter.  In  the  winter  there  is  a  central  coldest  area,  extending 
from  north  Scotland  to  the  south-midland  counties  of  England, 
and  in  the  summer  there  is  a  central  area  of  greatest  heat  in 
the  south-midland  counties.  In  Ireland  the  isotherms  take 
much  the  same  direction,  but  the  lowest  winter  is  39°,  and  the 
highest  summer  62°. 

MoDiryrNG  Inpluences  on  Cluiate. — The  cause  of  these 
olimatal  conditions  is  not  far  to  seek.  Proximity  to  the  ocean 
engenders  an  equable  climate,  its  warm  currents  softening  the 
rigours  of  winter,  and  its  breezes  moderating  the  heat  of 
summer.  The  North  Sea  modifies  the  climate  of  the  eastern 
coast  in  winter,  but  its  influence  is  less  potent  in  summer. 

Extreme  Tempe-ratiiues.  —  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
temperatures,  a  word  may  be  said  respecting  extremes,  although 
extremes  affect  very  little  the  profitable  cultivation  of  plants, 
for  which  the  average  annual  amount  of  heat  is  sufficient  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  But  severe  winters,  such  as  we  ex- 
perienced in  1860-1,  when  the  extremes  of  cold  were  very 
great,  play  sad  havoc  among  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
which  bear  our  average  winters  without  injury.  Usually  the 
vicinity  of  the  ocean  is  suflicient  to  overcome  even  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold,  or  to  greatly  modify  them.  For  example,  on 
the  25th  Dec,  1860,  at  Hurstpierpoint,  a  little  north  of  the 
Downs  in  Sussex,  and  less  than  seven  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  sea,  the  temperature  fell  to  3°  of  Fahrenheit,  whereas 
at  Worthing,  on  the  coast,  it  did  not  go  below  17°9,  and  at 
Helstou,  in  Cornwall,  the  lowest  was  32°.  On  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  in  the  same  year,  the  minimum  at  Hurstpierpoint 
was  5°,  at  Worthing  33°,  and  at  Helstou  28°.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lowest  temperature  at  Helston  in  October,  1859,  was 
32°,  and  at  Truro  and  Worthing  it  was  down  to  30°. 

^  Distribution  op  Moistuee.— We  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  moisture,  precipitated 
as  rain  or  otherwise.  The  extremes  of  the  average  annual  fall 
of  rain  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  much  greater 
than  in  the  temperatures.  In  the  south-eastern  part,  in  Esses, 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  greatest  summer-heat,  and 
where  there  is  a  maximum  quantity  of  sunshine,  the  average 
annual  fall  does  not  exceed  22  in. ;  at  London,  it  is  about  24  im  ; 
at  Manchester,  36  in. ;  and  at  Seathwaite,  in  Cumberland,  as 
much  as  140  in.;  and  on  the  opposite  eastern  coast  of  the 
same  county  it  is  only  20  in.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  falls  as  the  proportion  of  sunny  days  that 
influences  the  maturation  of  grain  and  seeds.  Our  average 
autumn  weather,  except  in  a  few  favoured  places,  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  profitable  production  of  many  kinds  of  seed,  which 
ripen  freely  and  with  little  care  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 


Continent.  General  comparisons  with  the  climates  of  other 
countries  will  be  made  when  treating  of  the  plants  of  the 
different  zones. 

Vegetation  of  the   United  Kingdom. 

Definition  op  a  Flora. — The  vegetation  of  almost  all 
countries,  which,  collectively,  is  termed  the  flora,  consists  of 
two  elements — an  indigenous,  and  an  introduced.  This  fact 
should  always  be  kept  steadily  in  view  in  studying  the  distri- 
bution of  plants,  especially  in  countries  like  our  own,  where 
the  cultivation  of  exotic,  useful  and  ornamental  plants,  has 
been  practised  for  centuries.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  agencies  which  have  effected  the  existing  con- 
ditions, and  to  define  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  natural,  in 
opposition  to  the  artificial.  Any  species  owing  its  existence  in 
a  certain  country,  or  region,  to  the  voluntary  or  involuntary 
interposition  of  man,  is  an  exotic  introduced  by  an  artificial 
agency,  whether  it  be  wild  and  fiourishing  as  well  or  better 
than  species  belonging  to  the  aboriginal  vegetation,  or  whether 
it  be  directly  under  cultivation.  The  indigenous  species,  on 
the  other  hand,  include  all  the  rest,  whose  presence  may  be 
due  in  the  country  either  to  creation,  migration  step  by  step, 
conveyance  by  wind,  birds,  or  animals  of  any  kind — in  short, 
whose  presence  is  due  to  any  natural  cause  whatsoever.  This 
definition  would  be  open  to  criticism,  of  course,  if  by  aboriginal 
or  indigenous  vegetation  we  limited,  or  attempted  to  limit  it, 
to  those  species  actually  created  in  the  country.  It  has  the 
advantage  that  it  involves  us  in  no  speculations  as  to  the 
origin  of  species,  and  leaves  us  to  consider  their  presence 
independently  of  all  theories.  Probably  the  flora  of  no  other 
country  in  the  world  presents  so  many  difiioulties  to  the 
botanist,  who  seeks  to  refer  its  components  to  their  respective 
categories  of  indigenous  and  exotic ;  but  by  studying  the 
general  distribution,  as  apparently  uninfluenced  by  man,  of 
each  species,  one  is  able  to  arrive  at  the  probabilities  of  its 
nativity  or  otherwise.  Most  botanists  agree  in  regarding  the 
common  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris)  as  an  introduced  tree,  and 
the  circumstance  that  it  never  (?)  ripens  seed  in  this  country 
supports  this  view,  though  it  does  not  prove  it. 

Number  of  Species. — The  indigenous  flora  of  the  United 
Kangdom  numbers,  according  to  a  moderate  view  of  what 
constitutes  a  species,  about  1428  species  ;  but  Mr.'Beatham,  at 
one  extreme,  admits  only  1285,  whilst  Professor  Babington  at 
the  other,  raises  the  number  to  upwards  of  1700.  This 
greater  number  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  numerous 
forms  of  the  Water  Buttercup,  Bramble,  Rose,  Hawkweed, 
Willow,  and  a  few  other  things  are  regai-ded  as  species.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  figures  given,  the  lower  Cryptogams  are 
excluded.  Taking  the  number  of  1428  as  our  standard, 
we  find  they  belong  to  463  genera,  and  90  Natural  Orders. 
The  following  are  the  Natural  Orders  most  numerously 
represented : — Compositse  or  Aster  foimily,  120  species, 
belonging  to  42  genera ;  Gramineas  (Grasses),  100  species,  43 
genera;  CyperaceEe  (Sedges),  75  species,  58  of  which  belong  to 
the  genus  Carex ;  Cruciferfe  (Wallflower  family),  70  species, 
24  genera;  Leguminosfe  (Pea  family),  65  species,  17  genera  ; 
Umbelliferas  (Parsley  family),  62  species,  34  genera  ;  Scrophu- 
larieaa  (Antirrhinum  family),  .50  species,  13  genera ;  Labiatse 
(Salvia  family),  48  species,  17  genera;  Oaryophylleas  (Pink 
family),  44  species,  12  genera;  Orchideas,  37  species,  17 
genera ;  Ranunculacece  (Buttercup  family),  34  species,  10 
genera ;  and  40  Ferns,  belonging  to  17  genera.  These  twelve 
Natural  Orders  include  257  genera  and  745  species,  or  more 
than  half  of  the  total  numbers,  and  may  be  termed  charac- 
teristic groups. 

Proportion  op  Woody  Plants. — The  proportion  of  woody  to 
herbaceous  species  in  our  flora  is  remarkably  low,  numbering 
only  about  100,  including  every  species  that  has  woody,  per- 
sistent branches,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  such  as  Rock- 
rose,  Milkwort,  Whortleberry.  Upwards  of  thirty  of  them, 
indeed,  are  under  shrubs,  or  quite  dwarf  shrubs  ;  about  forty 
are  larger  shrubs,  or  quite  small  trees ;  and  thirty  are  trees  of 
moderate  or  large  size.  At  least  a  third  of  the  woody  species 
are  rare,  or  only  locally"  abundant,  and  very  few  extend  to  every 
county  in  the  kingdom.  Three  species  of  Heath,  Erica  Tetralix, 
B.  cinera,  and  Calluna  vulgaris,  are  amongst  the  most  ubiquit- 
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ous  of  shrubs,  covering  large  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  from 
north  to  south,  the  first  and  second  ascending  to  above  2000 
ft.,  and  the  third  to  3000  ft.,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Blackberry,  in  some  of  its  innumerable  variations,  is  common 
almost  everywhere ;  several  of  the  "Willows,  too,  are  common 
and  widely  spread ;  and  the  only  indigenous  evergreen  climbing 
shrub,  the  Ivy,  is  pretty  general.  The  Dog  Rose,  and  some 
other  forms,  extend  from  north  to  south  ;  and,  finally,  Furze 
or  Gorse,  is  a  characteristic  shrub  on  waste  ground  in  all, 
except  the  coldest,  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  most  widely 
and  generally  dispersed  of  trees  is  the  Oak. 

Enumeration  of  Trees. — The  deciduous  trees  are  : — One 
Alder,  1  Ash,  1  Blackthorn,  1  Birch,  1  Beech,  1  Cherry,  1  Elm, 
1  Elder,  1  Hawthorn,  1  Hazel,  1  Hornbeam,  1  Lime,  1  Maple, 
1  or  2  Oaks,  2  Poplars,  5  species  of  Pyrus  (Grab,  Mountain 
Ash,  &o.),  and  6  "Willows.  The  Lime  and  some  others  are  rare 
ill  a  wild  state,  and  doubtfully  indigenous  ;  and  several,  as  the 
Hazel  and  the  Thorn,  rarely  form  trees.  To  these  may  be 
added  five  evergreen  trees,  namely,  Arbutus  (locally  in  Ireland), 
Box  (possibly  indigenous  to  Surrey,  very  rare  elsewhere  in  an 
apparently  wild  state).  Holly  (the  only  common  species  of  the 
five),  Scotch  Pine  and  Yew  (both  rare  in  a  wild  state  now). 
Among  noteworthy  shrubs  we  may  name  the  only  deciduous 
climber,  Clematis  "V'italba ;  the  solitary  twiner,  Honeysuckle ; 
the  only  shrubby  parasite.  Mistletoe  ;  and  the  only  indigenous 
Monocotyledonous  shrub,  Butcher's  Broom. 

Annuals. — The  herbaceous  vegetation  includes  a  con- 
siderable number  of  annuals,  more  or  less  abundant  in 
cultivated  grounds,  which  may  or  may  not  be  indigenous. 
Among  familiar  examples  of  annual  plants  may  be  named  the 
Poppy,  Papaver  Rhfeas ;  Charlock,  Brassica  Sinapistrum;  Shep- 
herd's Purse,  Capsella  Bursa-Pastoris  ;  Chickweed,  Stellaria 
media;  Shepherd's  Needle,  Scandix  Pecten- Veneris  ;  Mayweed, 
.Anthemis'.Ootula;  Knotgrass,  Polygonum Aviculare ;  Goosefoot, 
Chenopodium  album;  and  Black  Grass,  Alopecurus  agrestis. 
The  desire  to  keep  these  articles  within  reasonable  limits  com- 
pels us  to  omit  many  interesting  details  of  the  distribution  of 
some  of  the  rare  perennials.  How  some  are  limited  to  almost 
a  single  locality,  others  to  two  or  three  isolated  and  distant 
spots,  and  so  on.  "We  may,  however,  before  bringing  this  part 
to  a  conclusion,  quote  some  statistics  from  Mr.  "Watson's  works 
on  this  subject. 

Analyses  op  the  Flora. — This  gentleman  has  devoted  almost 
a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  botanical  geography,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of 
British  plants.  He  divides  the  whole  of  Britain  into  six  zones 
of  heat,  depending  upon  latitude  and  altitude.  In  the  three 
lower  zones  cultivation  of  cereals  and  Potatoes  is  general  or 
practicable.  The  upper  boundary  of  the  third  zone  has  much  the 
same  climate  as  the  Arctic  circle  at  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  area  of  surface  in  Britain  above 
this,  it  being  limited  to  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  mountains 
in  the  north.  Taking  these  zones  in  the  order  of  the  greatest 
to  the  smallest  amounts  of  heat,  the  number  of  species  in 
each  is — ^Inferagrarian  zone,  1225  species ;  Midagrarian,  1070 
species  ;  Supei-agrarian,  760  species ;  Inferarctic,  293  species ; 
Midarctic,  244  pspecies ;  and  Superarctio,  111  species.  Of  the 
total  number  of  species  found  in  Britain,  532  are  generally 
diffused  at  sea  level  from  north  to  south ;  606  do  not  reach  the 
northern  latitudes  or  ascend  into  the  mountains  ;  238  are  of  a 
northern  or  mountain  type,  and  49  are  too  local  in  their  dis- 
tribution to  be  referred  to  either  class.  On  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  north,  the  vegetation  is  of  a  purely 
Arctic  or  Alpine  character,!and  in  the  milder  parbs  of  the  south- 
west of  England  and  Ireland  are  found  several  species  charac- 
teristic of  the  south-west  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  plants 
characteristic  of  a  warmer  climate  are  Trichomanes  radicans, 
Trichonema  columnaa.  Erica  vagans,  E.  oiliars,  E.  mediterranea. 
Arbutus  Unedo,  Neotinea  intacta,  Daboecia  polifolia,  Saxi. 
fraga  Geum,  and  Pinguicula  lusitanica. 

Number  of  Species  on  a  Small  Area.' — After  having  given 
the  total  number  of  flowering  plants  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  number  found  on  a  small 
area,  that  has  been  very  carefully  botanised  by  three  or  four 
different  persons,  and  on  which  the  writer  of  this  spent  nearly 
two  months.    In  Rothamsted  Park,  Herts,  Dr.  Lawes  has  had 


about  7  acres  of  meadow  land,  divided  into  about  a  score  of 
plots,  under  experiment  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  On  the 
whole  area  about  eighty  different  species  occur,  a  fourth  of 
which  are  comparatively  rare.  On  one  of  the  plots,  5  acre  in 
extent,  which  has  received  no  manure  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  experiments,  sixty  of  these  species  occur ;  and  on  an 
adjoining  plot,  highly  manured  with  artificial  manures  every 
season,  and  which  yields  a  quantity  of  Hay  equal  to  at  least 
5  tons  per  acre  annually,  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
eighteen.  This  is  interesting  and  instructive  in  its  aspect  of 
a  struggle  for  existence.  The  number  of  different  Grasses 
found  on  the  experimental  ground  is  only  eighteen,  and  they 
all  occur  on  several  of  the  plots. 

No  Plant  Limited  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  its  Distri- 
bution.^— In  conclusion  of  this  part,  and  as  introductory  to  the 
next,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  one  Natural  Order,  not  one 
genus,  and  not  even  a  single  species — in  the  sense  that  we 
understand  a  species — ^is  endemic  or  limited  in  its  distribution 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  With  few  exceptions,  they  occur  in 
Continental  Europe,  and  many  of  them  have  a  very  extensive 
area  of  distribution.  One  of  the  exceptions  is  Eriocaulon 
septangulare,  a  plant  of  the  Sedge  family,  which  is  a  North 
American  species,  that  has  not  been  found  elsewhere  in 
Europe. 

Geosraphical  Range  of  Some  Species. — The  following 
common  British  plants  are  examples  of  those  found  in  very 
distant  parts  of  the  world  : — Ranunculus  aquatilis,  nearly  all 
temperate  regions ;  Barbarea  vulgaris,  north  and  south  tempe- 
rate regions  ;  Cardamine  hirsuta,  nearly  everywhere^in  tempe- 
rate and  cold  regions ;  Montia  fontana,  temperate  and  frigid 
regions  both  in  the  north  and  the  south ;  and  Duckweed,  cos- 
mopolitan. A  long  list  of  such  plants  might  be  drawn  up, 
but  it  seems  sufficient  to  mention  the  fact  and  give  these 
examples. 

Inconspicuous  Flowers. — There  is  one  fact  connected  with 
the  woody  element  of  the  vegetation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  anybody  who  has  visited  other 
temperate  countries,  particularly  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
or  had  opportunities  of  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  vege- 
tion  of  other  countries.  It  is  this — the  almost  invariably  small, 
greenish,  inconspicuous  flowers.  Excepting  the  Heaths,  Furze, 
Viburnum,  Cornus,  and  Lonicera,  almost  all  have  inconspicuous 
flowers.  This  characteristic  applies  particularly  to  temperate 
Europe,  and  less  decidedly  to  the  whole  of  the  north  tempe- 
rate regions.  Already  in  the  warmer  parts  of  China,  Japan, 
and  North  America,  whence  we  obtain  hardy  plants,  as  well 
as  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  the  proportion  of  shrubs 
and  trees  with  large,  coloured  flowers  is  much  greater. 

Distribution  of  the  Arborescent  Genera. — The  distribu- 
tion of  the  genera  to  which  our  principal  large,  undoubtedly 
indigenous,  trees  belong,  offers  many  curious  anomalies. 
Fraxinus  (Ash)  consists  of  about  thirty  species,  scattered  over 
the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  Ulmus  (Elm)  comprises  about  a  dozen  species,  con- 
fined to  the  north  temperate  zone ;  Populus  (Poplar)  about  a 
score  of  species  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  Salis  (Willow),  a  large  genus,  including  upwards  of 
150  species,  widely  dispersed,  but  most  numerous  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  "the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  in  the 
Old  "World;  several  species,  however,  extend  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  S.  reticulata,  which  is  indigenous  to  some  of  the 
higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  reaches  the  northern  limits  of 
Arctic  vegetation ;  a  few  species  are  widely  dispersed  in  South 
America,  one,  at  least,  nearly  to  the  extreme  south ;  in  South 
Africa,  too,  there  is  one  or  more  species  having  a  wide  range  of 
distribution;  there  are  some  others  in  the  mountains  of 
tropical  Asia,  but  the  genus  does  not  occur  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the.  Pacific  Islands.  Quercus  (Oak),  a  genus  of 
some  250  species,  dispersed  over  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  extending  to  the  southern 
hemisphere  in  the  mountains  of  Java,  and  perhaps  also  in 
America ;  Pagus  (Beech)  consists  of  about  fifteen  species,  the 
distribution  of  which  has  already  been  explained  in  the  intro- 
ductory remarks ;  Betula  (Birch)  is  a  genus  of  about  twenty- 
five  species,  which  inhabit  the  temperate  and  frigid  countries 
of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  Alnus  (Alder),  fourteen  species. 
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dispersed  over  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
northwards,  North  America,  and  Andes  of  South  America 
southwards  to  Obili;  and  Pinus  (Pine  or  Fir)  comprises  up- 
wards of  100  species,  found  in  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  from  Borneo  and  Mexico 
to  the  Arctic  circle.  One  noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  the  genera  of  British  timber  trees  is,  that 
only  one  of  them — Salix^reaches  the  mountains  of  tropical 
Africa  and  the  temperate  regions  of  South  Africa. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


PROTECTING  HALF-HARDY  PLANTS. 
ExTEEMES  of  temperature  act  in  various  ways  upon  different 
plants.  Those  whose  natural  home  is  on  the  mountain  side, 
suffer  more  from  damp  than  cold  or  frost,  when  moved  to 
moist  valleys ;  hence  the  importance  of  knowing  as  much  as 
possible  the  conditions  under  which  all  new  reputedly  hardy 
exotics  exist  in  their  native  countries.  Many  a  hardy  shrub  and 
plant  has  been  lost  from  a  want  of  this  knowledge,  and  a  little 
intelligent  attention  until  it  had  become  thoroughy  established. 
I  have  known  instances  in  which  a  small  potful  of  dry  Fern 
over  the  roots  and  collar  of  a  plant  turned  the  scale  between 
life  and  death,  in  favour  of  the  former,  when  put  on  just  at  the 
right  time.  Many  plants  of  whose  hardiness  in  any  particular 
locality  we  'may  have  doubts,  if  planted  on  a  well  drained 
elevated  site,  with  a  little  light  protection  over  their  roots  for 
two  or  three  winters  after  planting,  would  there  become 
acclimatised  and  do  well.  Perhaps  with  recently  planted  shrubs 
or  plants  there  is  nothing  more  important  or  necessary  than 
tempoi-ary  shelter  from  cutting  winds;  too  often  this  is  left  till 
the  leaves  begin  to  drop  and  turn  bask  ;  but  to  be  thoroughly 
effective  the  shelter  should  be  put  in  operation  when  the 
planting  is  finished  ;  and  the  simple  expedient  of  lacing  a 
few  branches  through  stakes  driven  upright  in  the  ground, 
on  the  windward  side,  is  generally  as  effective  as  anything. 
Shelters  need  not  be  wind-proof,  if  they  break  its  force,  sift 
it  as  it  were,  they  will  answer  the  purpose  better  than  if  quite 
close.  Hollyhocks  of  choice  valuable  kinds,  growing  in  cold 
positions,  should  betaken  up,  potted,  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit, 
or  they  may  be  laid  in  closely  together  in  some  warm  corner 
where  they  can  be  sheltered  with  a  few  branches,  when  the 
frost  and  snow  comes,  and  which,  according  to  the  weather 
prophets,  we  are  to  have  this  winter.  Fuchsias  and  Dahlias 
may  be  covered  and  kept  safe  with  cones  of  ashes.  I  have  some- 
times lifted  them  and  preserved  the  roots  in  a  mound  of  ashes, 
and  planted  them  again  in  spring,  dividing  the  Dahlia  roots 
to  one  eye  each.  Cannas  keep  better  in  the  ground  covered 
a  foot  deep  with  leaves  and  litter.  In  dry  soils,  tuberous 
Begonias  rnay  be  wintered  in  the  same  way.  Many  of  these, 
before  their  proper  culture  was  understood,  were  killed  by 
being  kept  too  dry  and  warm  in  winter. 

In  cold  situations,  it  is  best  to  take  up  Tea  Roses  carefully 
and  plant  them  thickly  in  some  sheltered  border,  laying  them  in 
sideways,  when  they  can  easily  be  protected,  or  have  some  old 
lights  placed  over  them.  In  the  event  of  a  severe  winter,  they 
will  be  secure,  and  this  will  give  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
beds  or  borders  manured  and  trenched  up,  which  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  them  when  planted  again  in  March,  or  when 
the  weather  is  settled.  It  is  never  desirable  to  begin  protect- 
ing anything  too  soon.  Protection  should  always  be  looked 
upon  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  still  as  an  evil  nevertheless.  A  few 
degrees  of  frost  never  hurts  anything  that  is  capable  of  stand- 
ing  our  climate  at  other  times,  and  there  are  always  some 
premonitory  signs,  giving  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  severe 
frost,  which  are  well  enough  known  to  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  closely  observing  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is 
after  the  first  night's  frost  has  dried  up  the  damp  surface  and 
made  locomotion  cleanly,  that  protection  should  have  attention, 
by  setting  all  available  hands  to  work,  and  having  all  things 
made  safe  and  comfortable.  I  am  speaking  now  more  especi- 
ally of  plants  that  are  fairly  hardy.  Dahlias,  Cannas,  and 
Begonias  had  better  be  made  secure  at  once,  and  so  must  Tea 
Roses  if  it  be  intended  to  lift  them.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
protecting  material  should  be  ready  somewhere  handy  when 
wanted  Fern,  if  it  be  available,  should  have  been  cut  and 
stacked  ready.     Reeds  or  Rushes  make  excellent  protection. 


because  they  do  not  altogether  exclude  air ;  branches  or 
cuttings  of  evergreens  are  also  useful,  and  dry  leaves,  if  their 
tendency  to  blow  away  can  be  overcome,  are  equal  to  anything. 
In  the  vegetable  and  fruit  departments,  many  things  will 
require  attention  on  the  approach  of  frost — Celery,  Artichokes, 
Broccoli,  Endive,  &c.  Freshly-planted  fruit  trees,  and,  indeed, 
all  fruit  trees  the  roots  of  which  are  close  to  the  surface,  will 
be  benefited  by  having  a  slight  mulching  placed  over  them. 
The  roots  of  a  plant  are  of  a  softer  nature  than  the  branches, 
and,  if  frozen  through,  the  vessels  or  cells  may  be  ruptured, 
circulation  stopped,  and  the  tree  or  plant  receive  serious  injury 
from  their  inability  to  perform  their  natural  functions.  When 
plants  have  been  covered  or  sheltered  on  the  approach  of 
severe  weather,  defer  the  uncovering  for  a  day  or  two  after  the 
weather  has  finally  broken  up,  in  order  to  avoid  sudden 
changes.  E.  Hobday. 


THE    GOAT    MOTH. 

(COSSUS    LIGNIPERDA.) 

This  insect,  there  is  little  doubt,  continues  to  spread  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London — a  whiff  of  the  strong  goat 
smell,  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  striking  the  sense  in  very  many 
plantations  in  the  western  suburbs.  We  may  note  that  the 
more  we  know  of  it,  the  greater  the  number  of  trees  we  find 
it  attacks.     In  an  article  on  it  (see  Vol.  III.,  p.  203),  we  noted 


The  Goat  MoLh  and  Caterpillar  {natural  size). 

the  various  trees  that  it  attacks,  and  among  these  the  Oak. 
The  cases,  however,  in  which  the  Oak  suffers  are  comparativelj^ 
rare,  and  we  therefore  mention  a  striking  instance  of  a  whole 
row  of  bleached  and  barked  dead  Oak  trees  which  we  saw  some- 
time since  in  a  field  not  very  far  from  Red  Hill,  which  owed  their 
death  entirely  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  as  was  evident  from 
scars  on  the  wood.  They  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  John 
Glutton,  on  whose  property  they  stood ;  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  cause  another  to  be  cut  down  at  some  distance, 
which  was  also  dying  under  the  attacks  of  this  insect. 

A.  M. 


PreservingTurnips  in  Winter. — Severe frostinjnreathetisguea 
of  almost  ail  vegetables,  aad,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  spoils  their 
flavour  and  destroys  their  keeping  porpertiea,  when  thawed  again. 
When  Turnips  are  grown  in  drills,  and  have  room  enough,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  draw  a  little  earth  up  over  the  roots  with  the  hoe  on  each 
side  the  rows,  but  this  need  not  be  done  till  just  before  frost  of  a 
severe  character  is  expected.  This  will,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent 
that  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  that  does  so  much  injury,  as 
the  plants  may  be  pulled  np  intact  just  before  frosts  sets  in,  and  be 
laid  in  shallow  trenches,  just  burying  the  bulbs.  They  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  a  long  time  in  that  way.  A  few  should,  however, 
always  be  stored  away  in  some  cool  place  to  be  at  hand  in  bad 
weather. — E.  H. 
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KERODUOTION  OP  LILY  BULBS. 
The  acb  or  process  o£  reproducing  that  which  has  been 
destroyed  is,  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Lily,  well 
worthy  oE  the  careful  consideration  o£  all  Lily  growers  ;  more 
especially,  as  we  see  at  the  present  time,  that  opinions  differ 
most  widely  with  regard  to  the  wonderful  operations  of  Nature 
iu  the  reproduction  and  increase  of  these  deservedly-popular 
plants.  We  are  told  that  a  new  bulb,  whether  grown  from 
seed  or  from  bulblets,  takes  not  less  than  three  years,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  before  it  develops  a  flower, 
bearing  stem.  We  are  also  told,  that  raising  seedling  Lilies 
is  a  long  process,  as  one  must  wait  from  three  to  ten  years 
ere  they  bloom.  And  we  are,  moreover,  taught  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  very  same  seedling,  or  bulblet,  that  grows  year  after 
year,  larger  and  larger,  until  ib  becomes  a  flowering  plant,  and 
that  the  bulb  then  goes  on  living  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  sending  up  each  year  a  flower-stem  from  its  centre. 
This  may  appear  to  many  to  be  a  very  plausible  doctrine ;  but 
how  ib  has  become  the  belief  of  so  many  Lily  growers  is 
difficult  to  understand.  If  we  lifb  a  clump  of  Lily  bulbs,  we 
ofben  find  a  whole  colony  of  small  bulbs,  popularly,  bub  wibh- 
oub  discrimiantion,  called  offsets.  When  we  carefully  examine 
them,  however,  we  find  they  are  not  all  real  or  genuine  offsets, 
but  that  they  consist  of  offsets,  and  the  offspring  of  offsets, 
properly  called  successional  bulbules.  A  genuine  offset  is  not 
furnished  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  fully.developed 
bulb,  but,  though  deficient  in  some  respects,  it  is  possessed  of 
this  important  function,  namely,  the  power  of  genei'ating  a 
successor  in  the  shape  of  a  bulbule  or  small  bulb.  With 
respect,  therefore,  to  the  powers  of  reproduction,  it  is  imporcant 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  plants,  no  more  than  animals,  come  into 
existence  without  a  parentage.  An  offset  no  larger  than  a 
Pea,  may,  during  the  ensuing  summer,  send  up  above  the  soil 
a  slender  stalk  a  few  inches  in  leugbh,  bearing  what  may  be 
called  a  seed-leaf.  But  this  identical  offset  will  never  send  up 
another  stalk.  This  becomes  the  duty  of  its  offspring — the 
successional  bulbule.  Nature  causes  this  operation  to  be 
repeated,  season  after  season,  each  successional  bulbule  grow- 
ing larger  than  its  progenitor,  until  a  fully-developed  flowering 
bulb  is  the  result.  If  any  of  the  successional  bulbules  be 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stalks  or  stems  of 
the  preceding  season  did  nob  emanate  from  them.  De  Candolle 
has  said : — "  IE  we  desire  to  know  more  of  plant  life  in  its 
higher  bearings,  we  must  live  with,  and  observe  the  cycle  of 
plant  growth  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  germination  of  the 
seed  to  the  full  development  of  the  fruits."  For  myself, 
I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have  almost  literally  complied 
with  this  injunction.  For  many  years  I;  have  lived 
with,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  watching  the  under- 
ground life  of  the  Lilly,  from  the  most  minute  seed-bud  and 
the  smallest  offset,  to  their  full  development  as  flowering 
bulbs,  and  even  after  that.  In  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily, 
I  have  planted,  from  time  to  time,  in  distinct  places,  hundreds 
of  offsets,  as  well  as  fully  developed  bulbs,  and  have  watched 
their  progress,  winter  and  summer,  by  taking  up  a  portion  now 
and  then  for  examination  by  dissection  or  otherwise.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  to  me  full  confirmation  that  no  indi- 
vidual offset,  bulbule,  or  fully  developed  bulb  lives  for  another 
season,  after  having  once  sent  up  a  stalk  or  a  flowering  stem. 
Take  a  bulblet  in  the  autumn,  that  has  been  produced  on  a 
bulb-bearing  stem,  and  carefully  cut  it  open.  At  the  very 
core  will  be  found  a  seed-bud,  in  every  respect  similar  to  one 
that  will  be  found  in  a  flowering  bulb,  in  the  axil  formed  by 
the  inner  scale  and  the  base  of  tbe  flower-stem.  In  the  case  of 
the  bulblet,  it  will  take  more  than  three  years  before  its  suc- 
cessional bulbule  is  sufficiently  developed  to  throw  up  a  stem 
that  will  bear  even  one  flower.  In  the  other  case,  the  seed- 
bud,  which  is  contained  within  the  flowering  bulb,  will  take  nob 
more  than  twenty  months  before  it  blooms,  possibly  more 
perfectly  than  its  parent  did  before  it.  How  is  this  ?  The 
seed-bud  in  the  fully  developed  bulb  is  nourished  by  that  bulb 
as  its  parent,  and  its  growth  is  consequently  so  stimulated 
that  in  eight  months  from  its  germination  it  is  shooting  down 
strong,  healthy  roots,  3  in.  or  4  iu.  in  length,  mixed  up  with 
those  of  its  parent,  and  through  these  its  own  roots,  it  receives 
additional  nourishment,  while  the  parent  bulb  continues  still 
to  nourish  its  offspring  for  some  time  longer.     All  this  time 


the  little  bulblet  is  left  to  starve  or  provide  for  itself.  What 
can  it  do,  for  it  is  still  alive  P  In  order  to  preserve  its  life, 
Nature  directs  it  to  send  down  two  or  three  slender  feelers  in  the 
shape  of  thread-like  roots,  in  search  of  such  food  as  the  soil 
can  supply,  and  such  as  is  fit  for  it  in  a  young  state.  Its 
further  progress  until — not  it,  but  its  successional  bulbule  has 
arrived  at  a  state  of  full  development — I  have  already  described 
when  treating  on  the  progress  of  an  offset ;  for  an  offset,  if 
careEully  dissected,  will  also  be  found  to  be  possessed  of  a 
similar  seed-bud.  It  is  from  a  careful  study  of  this  part  of 
the  subject  that  we  learn  that  an  offset  or  bulblet  has  to  go 
through  a  distinct  and  different  stage  or  transformation  every 
year  for  a  length  oE  time  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  stage  of 
being  a  fully  developed  flowering  bulb,  whereas  the  seed-bud 
in  the  flowering  bulb,  which  is  generated  in  the  autumn,  will, 
iu  eight  months,  be  sending  down  strong  roots  ;  in  two  months 
more  it  will  be  nearly  of  adult  size ;  and  in  six  weeks  from 
this  time  it  may  safely  be  detached  from  the  decaying  remains 
of  its  parent,  and  transplanted,  if  necessary,  where  it  will 
bloom  next  summer.  The  rapidity  of  growth  in  the  new  bulb 
is  nob  generally  known,  and  has  therefore  given  rise  to  very 
mistaken  notions  on  the  part  of  those  who  dip  little  deeper 
than  the  outward  appearances  of  the  bulb. 

If  I  thought  that  I  was  making  the  columns  of  The  Garden 
a  medium  for  the  promulgation  of  erroneous  doctrine — mere 
fancies  of  my  own — I  would  never  write  another  word  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lily.  When,  therefore,  giving  the  result  of  my 
experimental  researches  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  adopt  or  test  them,  ib  is  not  very  encouraging  to  be 
told,  as  I  have  been,  by  the  author  of  "  Notes  on  Lilies  and 
their  Culture"  (p.  268,  April  7), that  "though  ib  is  impossible 
for  him  either  to  deny  or  accept  my  statements  as  facts,  he 
thought  I  could  hardly  expect  many  Lily  culbivabors — oub  of 
some  hundreds  who  are  inberesbed — bo  sacrifice  some  dozens 
of  bulbs  in  the  pursuit  of  science."  Why  not  ?  I  am,  myself, 
but  a  mere  amateur  investigator,  and  they,  according  to  his 
own  account,  who  would  not  sacrifice  a  few  bulbs  for  the  sake 
science,  number  some  hundreds  !  The  author,  who  is  himself  a 
cultivator  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  matter  of  commerce,  and 
besides  a  teacher  of  Lily  culture,  might  surely  have  considered 
it  a  duby  to  sacrifice  a,]  few  bulbs  in  the  pursuit  of  a  science 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  his  profession.  But  no  ! 
Instead  oE  doing  this,  he  laid  down  for  me  a  most  inconsistent 
and  impraobicable  programme.  He  said : — "  I  want  to  know,  is 
'  Dunedin '  right  or  wrong  ?  The  onus  of  proof  lies  on  his 
shoulders  ;  I  therefore  propose  to  him  to  prove  it  thus  to  the 
horticultural  world.  Let  a  series  of  preparations,  sections  of 
bulbs  showing  the  seed-bud  in  its  several  incipient,  semi- 
developed,  and  fully-developed  stages  (in  fact,  the  life  history 
of  the  '  seed-bud'),  be  put  up  in  spirit  or  some  other  antiseptic 
fluid  that  will  keep  the  specimens  in  a  fresh,  undecomposed  con- 
dition for  months  at  least,  by'Dunedin,'or  under  his  supervision 
and  labelled  with  clear  descriptions,  so  as  completely  to  illus- 
trate the  views  advanced,  and  let  these  be  exhibited  before  the 
Royal  Horticulbural  Society,  and  there  explained  by  '  Dunedin,' 
and  afterwards  be  on  view  for  a  time  in  London,  or  be  presented 
to  the  Museum  at  Kew,  so  that  all  interested  may  have  an 
opportuniby  during  bhe  summer  oE  familiarising  themselves 
with  the  appearances  on  which  these  new  views  are  based. 
Typical  bulbs  from  each  of  the  various  groups  of  Isolirion, 
Eulirion,  Martagon,  and  Auxilirion,  in  their  various  stages  of 
development,  should  be  exhibited,  as  these  groups  materially 
differ  in  their  appearance,growbh,and  treatment  under  cultiva- 
tion." To  all  this,  he  added  : — "  IE  '  Dunedin '  will  do  this,  he 
will  render  a  great  service  to  science  as  well  as  to  Lily 
cultivation." 

As  these  unique  insbrucbions  Eor  my  guidance  were  published 
in  The  Garden  on  April  7,  I  trust  they  will  again  be  permitted 
to  appear  on  this  occasion,  simply  as  a  setoff  bo  bhe  views  I 
have  continued  since  that  time  to  make  public.  To  show, 
further,  that  I  am  actuated  by  no  unkind  feelings,  I  propose  to 
bring  this  paper  to  a  close  by  abbempbing  to  clear  up  one  or 
two  passages  in  his  "  Notes  on  Lilies,"  in  reference  to  which 
he  himself  seems  to  be  somewhat  doubtful.  At  p.  5  the  author 
says  : — "Lilies  may  get  their  stems  eaten  off,  injured,  or 
destroyed  in  various  ways,  or  from  some  cause  may  lie  over  ^or 
"remain  dormant,'   as  amended  by  "  F.  W.  B.,"]  and  not  emit 
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shoots  ;  but  are  the  bulbs  damaged  ?  Not  so ;  the  roots  at  the 
base  of  the  bulb  are  put  forth  as  usual,  and  the  bulbs  grow — 
perhaps  even  the  more  so,  because  there  is  no  stem  to  draw 
nourishment  from  them."  In  a  note,  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
he  adds  : — "  We  could  relate  an  instance  of  this  where  no 
growth  was  made  aboveground,  but  the  bulbs  which  had  been 
supposed  to  have  perished  (having  made  no  sign),  were  in  the 
autumn  found  much  finer  ["  much  larger,"  as  amended  by 
"  F.  W.  B.,"]  than  when  planted."  Now  these  two  passages, 
though  written  by  the  author  of  "  Notes  on  Lilies,"  and  after- 
wards amended  by  "  F.  W.  B.,"  rest  upon  mere  theory  without 
a  single  experimental  fact  to  support  them  !  At  p.  349,  Mr. 
Baines  very  truly  remarks  that  the  common  White  Lily  should 
not  be  removed  in  October, "  as  it  will  be  making  active  growth, 
and,  if  the  roots  be  disturbed,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  wholly 
or  partially  preventing  its  flowering  next  year."  We  have 
here  a  case  in  point.  If  the  White  Lily  be  removed  iu  October, 
the  green  tufts  of  leaves  which  it  then  produces  will,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  flag  and  die  down ;  but  the  bulb  will  not 
"  lie  over,"  or  "  remain  dormant,"  as  the  author  and  "  F.  W.  B." 
supposes.  A  Lily  bulb  is  never  dormant ;  for,  if  not  entirely 
dead,  it  is  either  growing  cr  decaying.  Those  who  believe  in 
the  dormant  theory,  can  know  very  little  indeed  about  the 
underground  life  of  Lilies.  From  the  moment  the  seed-bud  is 
generated  until  it  has  bloomed  it  is  always  in  a  growing  state ; 
when  it  has  bloomed  the  object  of  its  growth  is  accomplished, 
and  it  forthwith  begins  to  decay,  and  ultimately  dies — stem, 
bulb,  and  roots  all  certainly  perish,  the  same  bulb  never 
flowering  but  once.  As  the  bulb  and  stem  are  parts  of  the 
same  structural  organization,  one  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
destroying  the  other.  If  the  stem  be  "  eaten  off,  or  destroyed," 
as  the  author  of  "  Notes  on  Lilies  "  remarks,  the  bulb,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  will  inevitably  die ;  but  in  general,  not 
before  it  has  nourished  the  ne  w  young  bulb  within  it,  sufficiently 
to  enable  that  bulb  to  grow  and  become,in  its  turn,  a  flowering 
plant.  This  is  the  interregnum  which  the  author  designates 
as  "  lying  over,"  and  which  "  F.  W.  B."  erroneously  calls 
"  being  dormant."  The  parent  bulb,  that  is,  this  bulb  which 
was  destined  to  flower  during  the  season,  having  been  de- 
stroyed through  the  destruction  of  its  flowering  stem  ;  and  as 
a  Lily  bulb  flowers  only  once  during  its  short  existence,  this 
identical  bulb  cannot  now  flower  again,  and  thus  a  season  is 
lost;  but  the  off-spring  of  the  destroyed  bulb  will  flower  the 
year  after  that ;  all  new  bulbs  taking  about  twenty  months 
from  the  time  the  seed-bud  ^is  generated  until  they  become 
flowering  plants.  We  have  seen  that  the  author  remarks  that 
Lilies  may  get  their  stems  eaten  off,  or  destroyed,  or  from  some 
cause  [unknown  to  him]  may  lie  over  and  not  emit  shoots  ;  and 
then  he  asks  :— "  But  are  the  bulbs  damaged  ?  "  He  answers 
this  himself,  by  saying  :—  "  Not  so,  the  roots  at  the  base  of  the 
bulb  are  put  forth  as  usual."  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  should  have  answered  his  own  question  in  so  positive  a 
manner,  as  he  is  altogether  wrong.  If  he  had  made  a  careful 
examination,  before  publishing  such  a  statement,  he  would 
have  found  hat  the  roots  were  not  put  forth  from  the  base  of 
old  bulb,  but  from  the  base  of  the  new  bulb,  the  offspring  of 
the  bulb  whose  stem  was  destroyed  ;  and  that  this  new  bulb, 
is  often  found  to  be  "  much  finer,"  and  "  larger,"  than  the 
parent  bulb  had  been  before  it.  The  author  of  "  Notes  on 
Lilies  "  has  said  :  "  I  want  to  know,  is  '  Dunedin  '  right  or 
wrong  ?  "  I  think  the  best  way  to  convince  him  that  I  am 
right,  is  to  point  out  how  he  can  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  he  himself  is  wrong.  Dunedin. 


Tomatoes  and  Coal  Ashes.— Both  Tomatoes  and  Potatoes  are  good  this  year 
where  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  soil — very  good  on  manured  lands,  and 
phenomenally  good  on  rich  soils,  which  have  been  farther  enriched  by  coal 
ashes.  Having  casually  observed  the  effects  of  coal  ashes  to  be,  as  I  thought, 
something  out  of  the  common  on  Tomatoes — increasing  not  so  much  the  growth 
of  the  plants  as  the  size,  smoothness,  and  number  of  the  fruit  produced — a 
market  gardener  of  experience  comlrmed  my  suspicion,  and  last  spring  i 
accepted  his  directions  for  their  use,  which  were  to  throw  out  a  wheelbarrow 
load  of  earth  where  each  plant  was  to  stand,  and  then  fill  with  half  soil  and 
half  coal  ashes,  and  therein  set  out  ths  plants.  I  did  so,  and  the  result  was  quite 
surprising,  the  dozen  plants  thus  treated  bearing  nearly  double  the  fruit  of 
others,  and  smoother  and  larger  ;  but  Tomato  plants  so  set,  will,  in  case  of 
drought,  require  water  oftener,  and  more  of  it,  than  those  growing  in  common 
soil. — "  Country  Gentleman." 
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SELECT  VEGETABLES. 
Amongst  many  kinds  of  vegetables  which  we  have  grown  for 
trial,  the  following  proved  to  be  the  best : — Among  autumn 
Broccolies,  Veitch's  Self -protecting  is  now  (middle  of  Novem- 
ber) turning  in  for  use  in  excellent  condition.  Carter's  Pern- 
leaved  Parsley  is  the  best  which  I  have  ever  seen  ;  at  a  little 
distance  off  it  looks  like  a  well-grown  Lycopod,and  it  answers 
unusually  well  for  garnishing ;  indeed,  as  an  ornamental 
culinary  plant,  it  stands  in  the  foremost  rank.  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  raised  from  the  remains  of  a  packet 
of  seed  which  I  had  last  year,  is  unusually  fine  at  present,  and 
has  been  so  for  weeks ;  but  from  seed  which  I  had  this  year  the 
case  is  altogether  different.  Purchasers  of  seeds  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  other  choice  vegetables,  should  therefore  be  sure  that 
they  get  them  genuine.  Among  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  Rose- 
berry  beats  all  comers,  being  unusually  fine.  Osborns'  and 
Williams'  French  Beans  have  been  the  most  serviceable  this 
untoward  season.  Lettuces  last  summer  were  the  best  I  ever 
had ;  the  kinds  were  Alexandra  White  Cos  and  the  true  old 
Bath  Cos,  from  seed  which  I  had  from  a  neighbour,  who  has 
saved  it  from  his  own  stock  for  many  years.  This  kind  (Bath 
Cos)  I  cut  finely  blanched  from  the  open  ground  the  whole  of 
last  winter  and  as  late  as  June  ;  along  with  Batavian  Endive, 
these  were  greatly  valued  and  much  in  demand.  The  Alex- 
andra White  Cos  was  the  largest  Lettuce  I  ever  saw ;  it  grew 
hard,  very  crisp,  and  white,  and  nutty  in  flavour  ;  it  was  grown 
on  vei'y  rich  ground  that  was  heavily  manured.  Veitch's  Red 
Globe  Turnip  has  been  extra  fine;  this  autumn  ;  some  samples 
of  it,  before  me  while  I  write,  being  very  beautiful  to  look  at, 
aud,  when  cut,  they  are  as  white  as  snow,  crisp,  tender,  and 
juicy.  The  best  Celery,  which  is  this  season  larger  than  we 
really  care  to  have  it,  is  represented  by  Turner's  Dwarf  White 
Incomparable,  the  seed  of  which  was  also  given  to  me  by  the 
same  grower  who  saved  the  Cos  Lettuce.  He  has  saved  it  for 
many  years,  and,  though  it  has  often  appeared  under  new 
names,  we  find  nothing  to  equal  it,  if  from  the  stock  which  was 
sent  out  twenty  years  ago.  M.  Temple. 

Iiiifneij  Hall. 


Potatoes  in  Worcestershire. — I  have  this  season  beea 
more  unfortunate  with  my  Potato  crops  than  I  ever  remember  to 
have  been  before ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  late  ones  were  useless,  aud 
none  were  left  for  seed,  all  and  sundry  having  the  "  dreaded  mark  " 
on  them.  The  very  earliest  kinds  were  harvested  in  tolerable  safety, 
but  when  the  disease  appeared,  some  time  in  August,  it  carried  out 
its  work  of  destruction  amongst  other  aorta  quickly  and  without 
mercy.  Our  collection  was  a  good  one,  including  some  of  the  beat 
aorta  recommended  by  thoae  much  better  skilled  in  Potato  lore  than 
I  am ;  now  they  are  all  gone,  I  would  be  glad  if  some  kind  friend 
would,  in  the  pagea  of  The  Gaeden,  recommend  me  a  few  good  kinds 
Buitable  for  a  strong  heavy  aoil,  moderately  rich.  Laat  year  the 
ground  was  freahly  broken  up  Grasa  land,  and  the  eropa  were  heavy, 
and  the  quality  excellent,  but  we  lost  nearly  all  of  them.  I  find 
in  this  locality  that  Myatt'a  Ashleaf  is  a  favourite,  that  it  haa  atood 
well  this  year,  but  it  is  hardly  white  enough  for  what  ia  generally 
desired. — M.  Temple. 

Mushroom  Culture  without  Manure. — It  is  not  always 
that  one  can  secure  the  horae  manure  and  other  neceaaariea  to  grow 
these  esculents  in  the  way  recommended  by  some  writers  on  Muah. 
room  growing.  Thia  autumn  I  wanted  to  have  some  fine  cropa  in  a 
new  Mushroom.house  which  we  have,  but  could  not  get  any  horse 
manure.  I  therefore  collected  a  quantity  of  turfy  soil,  the  result 
of  thin  cutting ;  with  this  I  mixed  a  quantity  of  old,  rotted  straw 
and  some  green  Grass,  and  threw  the  whole  into  a  large  heap,  nntil  it 
heated  violently.  It  was  then  turned  and  well  mixed,  and,  when  atill 
warm,  waa  wheeled  into  the  Mushroom-houae,  beaten  firm,  and  the 
spawn  inserted  in  the  uaual  way.  The  reault  ia  an  excellent  crop  of 
good  Mnshrooma.  When  the  crop  seemed  well-nigh  exhausted,  we 
duated  a  sprinkling  of  salt  over  the  bed,  and  watered  it  with  tepid 
water,  and  ahoala  of  fresh  Mushrooms  speedily  made  their  appear- 
ance. Last  year,  among  many  makeshifts  to  secure  Muahrooma,  we 
used  rotten  sawdust  mixed  with  a  little  horse  manure,  but  with  only 
moderate  success.  In  the  open  ground,  tolerable  cropa  were  obtained 
late  from  heaps  of  aoil  mixed  with  Grass  ;  but  the  best  was  from  a 
quantity  of  manure  very  wet,  in  fact  drenching,  from  a  manure  hill. 
This  waa  placed  1  ft.  thick,  well  beaten,  and  pieces  of  spawn 
inserted,  wrapped  in  a  good  handful  of  Hay.     They  were  covered 
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over  with  rich  earth,  and  the  crops  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
— M.  Temple,  Imj^ney. 


THE  OOHRA. 

This  plant,  the  Hibiscus  or  Ahelmoschus  esculentus  of  the 
botanist,  is  indigenous  to  tho  West  Indies,  where  the  pod  or 
seed-capsule  goes  by  the  name  oE  the  Ochra,  Oohro,  or  Gombo, 
and  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  famous  West  Indian  dish 
Gombo  soup,  which  is  said  to  have  vei'y  nutritious  properties. 
Like  the  fruit  of  all  the  Malvacere,  the  Oohra  contains  a  large 
amount  of  mucilaginous  matter,  which  gives  it  a  great  value 
as  a  culinary  vegetable.  For  cooking  purposes  it  is  used  in 
the  green  condition,  being  gathered  when  in  a  t'^nder  state, 
before  the  woody  fibre  has  begun  to  be  formed ;  it  is  also  used 
in  the  dried  state.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Ochras  are  gathered 
while  green,  the  hard  calyx  being  cut  off;  they  are  then  sliced 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  on  trays  or  mats,  and  turned  now  and 
then  until  they  are  perfectly  dry.  In  Greece  and  Turkey, 
where,  both  in  the  green  and  the  dry  state,  they  form  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  native  pot-au-feu,  they  are 
plucked  when  only  about  1  in.  long,  threaded  on  strings,  and 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  chandlers'  shops  in  Con- 
stantinople and  Athens  are  always  hung  with  festoons  of  dried 
Oohra.s  The  fresh  green  Ochras,  stewed  with  collops  of  lamb 
or  mutton,  Onions,  and  Tomatoes,  form  one  of  the  favourite 
dishes  of  Turkish  dinner-tables.     When  dried  ,they  will  keep 


Pod  of  tho  Ochra. 

for  any  length  of  time,  and  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  seaman's  diet-table  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy.  The  fresh 
Ochra  is  also  served  as  a  vegetable  alone,  when  it  is  simply 
boiled  in  salt  and  water  and  flavoured  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  good  stock.  They  are  very  mucilaginous,  and  have  a 
slightly  bitter  flavour,  somewhat  resembling  that"  of  the  Eng- 
lish Turnip-top.  In  France  a  sweetmeat  has  been  made  of 
them,  which  is  said  to  be  a  better  remedy  for  affections  of  the 
throat  than  the  famous  pdte  do  gitlmaiive.  The  seeds  contain 
16  per  cent,  of  oil,  which,  owing' to  its  bitter  flavour,  is  useless 
in  the  kitchen ;  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  stearin,  and,  if 
obtainable  in  large  quantities,  the  oil  would  be  valuable  for  soap 
making.  The  oil-cake  contains  notable  proportions  of  nitro- 
genous matter  and  phosphorus,  and  would  form  a  very  nutri- 
tious food  for  cattle.  In  Africa,  the  natives  roast 
the  ripe  seeds  and  use  them  as  a  substitue  for 
coffee  The  mature  stalks  of  the  plant  contain  large 
quantities  of  woody  fibre,  and  M.  Boujon,  a  French  engineer, 
has  commenced  its  cultivation  in  Algeria  as  a  paper- 
making  material.  At  the  exhibitions  of  1867  and  1873,  Dr. 
Kiddell  showed  excellent  specimens  of  paper  and  cordage  made 
from  the  fibre  of  the  Ochra  plant.  The  Ochra  is  moderately 
hardy,  and  ought  to  thrive  in  this  country  if  sown  in  heat  and 
planted  out ;  in  fact,  it  will  grow  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  Tomato.  The  Ochra  has  long  been  naturalised  in  India, 
West  Africa,  the  south  of  France,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  The  French  know  it  under  the 
name  of  Gombo,  or  Oornes  Gfeaques ;  the  Greeks  and  Turks  as 
the  Eamiyia;  while  our  own  countrymen  in  India  and  West 
Africa  have  given  it  the  pretty  name  of  Lady's-fingers. 

0.  W.  QuiN. 


Culverwell's  Telegraph  Pea.— Mr.  Tillery  speaks  of  this  (see  p.  ^4)  as  a 
late  crop  Pea.  In  order  to  prevent  others  from  treating  it  only  as  such,  I  wi*ite 
to  say  that  it  should  be  used  as  a  second,  or  general,  crop  Pea,  coming  in,  as  it 
does,  a  little  earlier  than  Champion  of  England,  Mr.  Tillery  further  says  that 
its  height  is  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  If  well  grown,  howerer,  its  height  should  be 
from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  under  such  conditions  the  pods,  as  regards  size  and 
quantity,  are  unequalled, — W.  OuIiTEBWELI.,  Thorpe  Ferroie,  Bedale. 


THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BA1NB3. 

Winter  and  Spring-flowering  Plants.  —  Amateurs  who 
make  a  point  of  furnishing  their  dwellings  with  flowering  plants 
during  summer,  and  who  have  no  glass  accommodation  except 
ordinary  garden  frames,  often  feel  much  at  a  loss  in  winter  for  mate- 
rial  wherewith  to  maintain  their  indoor  decoration;  but,  by  the  use 
of  a  good-sized  frame,  say  three  or  four  lights,  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  may  enjoy  these  flowering  subjects  may  be  greatly 
lengthened  by  always  having  something  in  bloom  from  the  latter 
part  of  winter  through  the  spring,  provided  the  right  plants  for  the 
purpose  are  selected.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  now 
treating  of  such  plants  as  will  only  require  protection  from  frost, 
with  no  artificial  heat  whatever  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
the  subjects  employed  are  all  but  proof  against  damp,  as  in  a  hard 
winter  it  frequently  happens  that  tho  frame  will  require  to  be  kept 
closed,  or  almost  closed,  for  several  weeks  together,  the  lights  being 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  Fern,  litter,  and  mats,  and  the  sides  also 
surrounded  with  as  much  litter  as  will  keep  out  frost.  Amongst  the 
first  plants  that  I  should  recommend  for  this  kind  of  treatment  are 
the  different  varieties  of  Primula  cortusoides,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  early  in  spring ;  their  flowers,  which  are  pro. 
dnoed  in  profusion,  vary  from  white  to  the  deepest  lilac,  almost 
approaching  crimson ;  these  Primulas  will  live  in  the  open  ground  in 
favourable  spots,  but  they  never  flower  so  finely  as  they  do  when 
grown  in  pots  ;  6-in.  or  8-in.  pots  are  large  enough  for  them ;  they 
should  be  well  drained,  and  good  loam  should  be  used  with  a  little 
leaf-monld  and  sand.  The  Japanese  Primula  (P.  japonica)  is  suitable 
for  associating  with  them ;  this,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plant,  should  have  plenty  of  root-room,  the  soil,  too,  shoulfl  be 
well  enriched  with  rotten  manure,  and  manure  water  should  be 
applied  freely  when  the  plants  are  in  vigorous  growth.  Thus  treated 
they  will  make  leaves  as  large  as  the  hand,  with  flowers  proportion, 
ately  strong ;  the  whole  plant,  indeed,  will  be  so  different  from  what 
it  is  usually  seen  when  confined  to  small  pots  with  insuffioient  suste- 
nance,  as  to  assume  quite  another  character.  Some  of  the  laced 
forms  of  Polyanthus  will  form  suitable  companions  to  these,  making 
handsome  window  plants,  as  do  also  the  common  double  white  and 
lilao  Primroses;  different  varieties  of  Myosotis,  of  which  dissitiflora 
is  one  of  the  best,  also  succeed  well  under  similar  treatment ;  the 
pots  for  these  need  not  be  larger  than  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter. 
Hepaticas,  naturally  early  flowerers,  will  come  into  bloom  in  a  cold 
frame  a  month  or  sis  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  open  ground ;  the 
beautiful  double  blue  and  pink  varieties  are  two  of  the  best,  their 
flowers  lasting  long  in  a  cut  state.  Dodeoatheons  (American  Oow. 
slips),  of  which  there  are  several  beautiful  kinds — white,  lilao,  and 
violet — likewise  do  well  in  cold  frames,  and  are  amongst  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  flowers  which  one  can  possess.  Campanulas, 
though  not  early  bloomers,  should  likewise  have  a  place  in  this 
frame  of  specialities.  The  elegant  drooping  0.  fragilis,  both  bine 
and  white,  are  amongst  the  very  best  plants  that  can  be  grown  for  a 
window,  blooming,  as  they  do,  in  such  profusion  as  to  almost  hide 
the  leaves  of  their  pendent  shoots,  and,  when  their  principal  flower, 
ing  season  is  over,  still  giving  a  succession,  though  less  in  quantity, 
up  to  late  in  the  autumn ;  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots  are  large  enough  for 
them.  The  stately  0.  pyramidalis  is  a  perfect  contrast  in  every  way 
to  the  foregoing,  its  flower-spike  forming  an  elegant  pyramid,  that, 
when  well  grown,  with  plenty  of  pot  room,  will  attain  a  height  of 
from  6  ft.  to  10  ft. ;  there  is  no  plant  grown  that  is  more  effective 
in  a  hall  or  on  a  staircase,  and  during  the  time  of  its  blooming,  for 
several  weeks,  it  will  do  with  less  light  than  most  plants.  Both,  the 
blue  and  the  white  varieties  should  be  grown ;  they  require  liberal 
pot-room,  say  pots  from  9  in.  to  13  in.  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
size  which  the  plants  are  required  to  attain.  These  are  biennial,  and, 
if  propagated  from  suckers  in  spring,  or  raised  from  seed,  as  pre. 
viously  recommended,  they  will  come  in  most  usefully  next  summer. 
In  the  case  of  these,  as  well  as  the  other  sorts  of  Campanula  just 
named,  care  should  be  taken  to  pick  off  the  capsules  as  the  flowers 
fade,  otherwise  they  are  sometimes  liable  to  communicate  decay  to 
the  advancing  buds  ;  good  ordinary  loam  answers  best  for  them.  A 
few  of  the  better  varieties  of  Pansies  I  would  also  recommend,  but 
they  should  consist  of  the  best  and  mostdistinotly.coloured  show  kinds, 
which  are  vastly  preferable  to  the  magpie-coloured  fancy  sorts. 
Although  naturally  early.flowering  plants,  when  grown  in  pots  they 
come  in  some  weeks*  sooner,  and,  not  being  exposed  to  the  beating 
rains  and  cutting  winds  of  spring,  have  a  fresher  appearance  than 
those  seen  at  that  season  out-of-doors  ;  another  advantage  is  that 
where  the  flowers,  which  are  serviceable  for  cutting,  are  so  required, 
their  stems,  when  grown  in  this  way,  are  considerably  longer  than 
those  of  outdoor  blooms.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Violets  should  be 
included,  the  Czar  and  the  Queen  o£  Yiolets  being  two  of  the  best 
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tor  the  purpose  ;  they  succeed  well  in  ordinary  loam,  with  some 
manure  and  leaf-mould  ;  Pansies  thrive  moat  satisfactorily  in  fully 
one-half  vegetable  mould  mixed  with  loam  ;  in  both  cases,  enough 
sand  should  be  added  to  ensure  porosity ;  5-in.  pots  for  the  Violets, 
and  7-in.  or  8.in.  for  the  Pansies  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  large. 
As  regards  Dielytra  spectabilis  and  its  white  variety,  it  moderate 
sized  roots  are  now  taken  up  and  placed  in  8-in.  or  9.in.  pots,  they 
will  bloom  several  weeks  before  those  out-of-doors,  producing  their 
handsome  drooping  sprays  unscathed  by  spring  frosts.  The  pendent 
blooms  of  this  plant  are  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
hanging  from  the  sides  of  a  vase  mixed  with  other  flowers.  To  these 
should  be  added  Scillas  (including  S.  sibirica,  S.  bifolia,  S.  campanu- 
lata  and  its  white  variety)  and  Dog's-tooth  Violets  (both  white  and 
rose-coloured  kinds).  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Crocuaes,  andSuowdrops, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  should  receive  attention,  as  many  of  them 
being  grown  as  the  frame  or  frames  will  hold.  The  whole  of  the 
above  plants  should  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  inside  the  frame. 
Thus  managed ,  they  will  require  less  attention  in  the  way  of  watering, 
and  be  much  less  liable  to  suffer  through  the  effects  of  frost,  should 
any  mishap  occur  so  as  to  cause  its  getting  inside  the  framu,  which 
should  stand  in  a  sheltered  place,  but,  above  all,  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  under  the  full  influence  of  all  the  sunshine 
that  at  this  dull  season  can  be  got ;  to  still  further  admit  of 
the  solar  rays  exerting  an  influence  over  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  the  frame  ought  to  be  well  raised  at  the  back,  so 
as  to  make  it  slope  abruptly  to  the  south  ;  18  in.  of  straw  should 
be  packed  round  the  outside,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  stout  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground  ;  dry  litter  ought  also  always  to  be  at  hand 
to  lay  over  the  glass.  In  covering  frames  in  winter,  I  have  found  it 
best  during  severe  weather  to  first  lay  mats  on  the  glass,  then  6  in. 
of  litter  or  Fern,  and  another  thickness  of  mats  on  the  top,  and  if 
light  wooden  shutters  or  light  frames,  on  which  have  been  nailed  some 
ordinary  asphalted  covering,  be  laid  on  the  top  of  all,  the  whole  will 
be  kept  dry,  which  is  a  great  desideratum,  as  when  covering  material 
is  dry  it  wards  oft  double  the  amount  of  frost  it  is  capable  of  doing 
when  wet;  by  laying  mats  under  the  litter  in  the  way  described, 
the  glass  is  kept  much  cleaner  than  it  otherwise  would  be — an 
important  matter,  as  the  more  light  the  plants  get  the  better.  Air 
in  abundance  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  ashes  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged  as 
dry  as  possible.  From  a  frame  such  as  that  just  described,  with  the 
plants  fairly  attended  to,  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  good 
supply  of  flowers,  may  be  had,  that  will  go  far  to  while  away  the 
dreary  months  until  blossoms  are  more  plentiful  out-of-doors. 

Bedding  Plants.— The  principal  stock  of  these  should  now  be 
looked  well  over,  and,  if  yet  in  frames,  should  at  once  be  removed  to 
a  house  or  pit  where  there  is  sufficient  heating  power  to  protect  them 
from  frost  and  expel  damp.  Store  pots  of  Pelargoninms,  Lobelias, 
Verbenas,  Ageratums,  and  everything  of  a  similar  character  ought 
to  be  from  time  to  time  gone  over,  removing  all  decayed  leaves,  or 
these  will  quickly  affect  those  that  are  sound  ;  give  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  plants  growing 
slowly.  On  the  first  appearance  of  mildew  on  Verbenas,  which  are 
very  subject  to  it,  dust  them  over  with  sulphur.  Shrubby  Calceo. 
larias,  cuttings  of  which  were  put  in  some  weeks  ago  as  recommended, 
will  now  be  rooting,  and  should  have  more  air  given  them  by  tilting 
the  lights  freely,  or  drawing  them  off  altogether  on  mild  days,  which 
will  make  the  plants  stout  and  strong — the  best  preparation  for  with- 
standing severe  weather.  "Where  Echeverias  are  grown  in  damp,  low 
localities,  they  should  be  wintered  in  a  frame  planted  as  thickly  as 
they  will  stand  ;  the  soil  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  the  frame 
protected  with  litter  and  mats  in  frosty  weather ;  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  will  do  in  the  open  ground,  but  they  should 
occupy  a  sloping  bank  in  a  dry,  sheltered  position;  in  both  instances 
this  applies  to  the  smaller  varieties  of  the  seounda  section,  the  large 
E.  metallica  will  require  warmer  quarters.  Alternantheras,  Iresines, 
and  Colons  must  be  kept  in  a  house  where  there  is  continuous  warmth; 
from  55°  in  the  night,  with  5°  or  10°  more  by  day,  will  be  sufficient 
for  them. 


IMMORTELLES  OK  EVERLASTINGS. 
The  Immortelle  (Helichrysum  orientale)  is  principally  cultivated  in 
warm  situations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  flowers 
in  Jnne,  or  at  the  earliest  in  the  end  of  May.  It  gererally  thrives 
better  in  barren,  dry  soil  than  in  that  which  is  rich  and  fertile.  It  pro- 
duces little  eeed,  and,  therefore,  it  has  to  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  which  are  secured  in  the  month  of  July.  These  are  inserted 
closely  together  in  well-prepared,  shady  ground,  and  afterwards 
moderately  watered.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  days  afterwards,  they 
begin  to  develop  roots  and  new  leaves.  In  the  following  spring  they 
are  transplanted,  after  all  danger  from  frost  is  over.     The  ground  is 


prepared  for  their  reception  by  being  dug  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  deep, 
very  little  or  no  manure  being  added.  With  a  view  to  getting  the 
plants  well  established,  the  flowers  are  not  gathered  the  first  year. 
In  harvesting  the  crop,  the  heads  are  cut  ofi  before  the  buds  open, 
eachheadcontainingsome  twenty  flowers;  well  established  plants  pro. 


The  Immortelle  (Helichrysum  orientale) 

dace  sixty  or  seventy  stalks,  and  a  p'antation  will  continue  produo. 
tive  from  eight  to  ten  years,  the  flowers  being  only  gathered  once  in 
two  years.  These  flowers  dried,  an!  dyed  sometimes  green,  red,  and 
black,  are  much  used  on  the  Continent  for  crowns  and  wreaths  for 
the  decoration  of  cemeteries. — M.  L. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS     FROM     MY     DIAEY. 

By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 

November  26. — Getting  in  another  lot  of  Ashleaf  Eiduey  Potatoes 
in  pots.  Making  up  a  hotbed  for  Asparagus  with  manure  and  leaves  that 
had  been  previously  well  turned  and  mixed.  Veitch'g  Autumn  Self- 
protecting  Broccoli  still  in  good  condition.  Planting  out  the  last  hatch 
of  Coleworts,  and  stirring  the  soil  amongst  those  previously  planted. 

Nov.  27. — Potting  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and  fumigating  Cycla- 
mens to  kill  green  fly.  Cutting  down  Jerusalem  Artichoke  stems  and 
clearing  them  away,  and  covering  up  a  portion  of  the  roots  with  long 
litter  to  keep  the  frost  from  them.  Adding  to  late  Celery  a  little  more 
earth  whilst  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  workable  condition. 

Nov.  28. — Sowing  a  three-light  frame  with  Radishes.  Potting  a 
quantity  of  Echeverias,  and  filling  a  number  of  boxes  with  them.  Cover- 
ing up  Endive  and  Lettuce  to  blanch.  Getting  all  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  unnailed.  Finishing  tying  Raspberry  canes  and  giving  a  good  coat 
of  well-rotted  manure  between  the  rows. 

Nov.  29. — Sowing  100  pots  of  French  Beans  and  earthing  up  those 
previously  started.  Clearing  out  decayed  vegetables  and  dead  leaves 
amongst  growing  crops.  Making  up  a  new  hotbed  for  forcing  Asparagus. 
Rolling  lawn  tennis  ground  and  other  turfed  surfaces.  Pruning  third 
Black  Hamburgh-house. 

Nov.  30. — Getting  a  few  more  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  into  gentle 
heat  to  bring  them  forward.  Giving  second  early  Vinery  a  top-dressing 
inside,  and  afterwards  a  good  watering.  Looking  over  Cauliflowers,  turn- 
ing down  leaves  where  required,  and  removing  those  that  are  most  for- 
ward to  an  open  shed.  Plenty  of  Pears  fit  for  use  just  now  of  the  follow- 
ing sorts,  viz  ,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Doyenne  du  Comiee,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  and  Broom  Park. 

December  1. — Clearing  up  leaves  and  otherwise  putting  the  plea- 
sure grounds  in  order.  Rolling  down  all  gravel  walks  firmly.  Looking 
over  fruit-roora,  and  clearing  away  fruits  that  are  beginning  to  rot. 
Looking  over  Pines,  and  watering  such  as  require  it ;  tying  up  fruit  where 
necessary.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pines,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Medlars,  and  Nuts. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Th'(   Art   itself  is    Natubk." — Shuke^peare. 


A    DESTRUCTIVE    SAW-FLY 

(lyda  cltpeata). 

A  WEEK  or  two  ago  (see  p.  439)  we  gave  a  figure  of  one  of  those 
web-forming,  semi-social  insects  that  disfigure  and  injure  our 
fruit  trees,  viz.,  the  small  lepidopterous  species  called  Hypo- 
nomeuta  cognatella.  We  now  figure  a  similarly-gregarious 
species  belonging  to  the  Hymenopterous  Order,  and  endowed 
with  similar  bad  qualities.  It  is  one  of  the  saw-flies,  called  Lyda 
clypeata.  During  the  past  summer  it  occurred  in  considerable 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  (Isleworth,  &o.), 
infesting  the  Thorn  and  kindred  plants.  On  the  Continent  it 
occurs  in  greater  numbers,  where  it  is  also  said  to  be  some- 
times injurious  to  the  Pear  tree.  Its  larva  is  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  with  a  black  head.  The  shade  of  yellow  differs 
in  different  individuals,  being  in  some  a  fine  maize  colour,  and 
in  others  a  dirty  straw-yellow.  The  texture  is  dull  and  opaque, 
which  is  due  to  a  very  fine  transverse  wrinkling.  The  larvas  form 
a  small  society  of  from  eight  to  twenty,  and  spin  a  small  tent  at 
the  termination  of  the  branches,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 


A  Destructive  Saw-fly  (Lyda  clypeata).  J 

figure.  They  become  full  fed  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
then  come  out  of  their  tent  or  web,  and  descend  to  the  ground 
by  the  help  of  a  fine  thread,  like  the  spiders,  and  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ground,  where  they  spin  a  small  cocoon,  in  which 
they  pass  the  winter.  They  are  transformed  into  a  chrysalis 
in  spring,  and  into  the  perfect  insect  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
perfect  insect  is  a  small  black  saw-fly,  about  the  size  of  the 
Hylotoma  rosarum.  It  is  black,  with  the  abdomen  marked 
on  each  side  by  from  three  to  six  small  white  spots,  and  a 
yellow  patch  on  the  scutellum.  The  base  of  the  antennse  and 
the  legs,  as  well  as  a  spot  on  the  upper  lip,  are  pale  yellow. 
When  their  webs  are  seen  on  the  trees,  Boisduval  recommends 
that  they  should  be  swept  away  by  coarse  besoms  and  destroyed, 
a  plan  that  is  equally  efficacious  for  the  webs  and  larvse  of  the 
other  species  of  Hyponomeuta.  Andrew  Murray. 


The  (Joat  IVtoth  (Cossna  ligniper(?a). — The  ravages  of  this 
insect  are  noted  in  your  number  for  Nov.  24  (see  p.  50i),  but  not 
theirremedy.  I  have  found  the  following  a  simple  and  efficacious 
check  : — At  any  time  during  the  summer,  when  the  stains  which 
they  cause  on  the  bark  of  trees  infected-  by  the  caterpillars  are  more 
readily  observed,  and  at  a  greater  distancs  than  the  offensive  smell 


declares  itself,  pour  spirits  of  turpentine  into  the  highest  per. 
foration  which  can  be  reached,)  using  a  handful  of  moist  clay  to 
secure  a  cap  around  and  under  the  perforation,  to  prevent  waste  of 
turpentine,  and  to  secure  its  entering  the  timber ;  the  insects  will 
soon  be  driven  out,  and  can  be  easily  destroyed,  one  by  one,  as  they 
appear.  If  the  tree  has  many  perforations,  I  have  found  it  necessary 
also  to  cut  off  with  a  chisel  and  light  mallet  the  surrounding  bark, 
under  shelter  of  which  a  nest  of  young  caterpillars  will  often  be 
found,  and  can  easily  be  disposed  of.  The  bark  will  soon  heal  over. 
If  the  Moth  appears  the  following  year  on  the  same  tree,  repeat  the 
process.  In  case  of  trees  out  of  the  sight  of  drives  or  walks,  coal 
tar,  mixed  with  benzoline,  or  any  animal  oil,  is  perhaps  a  cheaper 
remedy,  but  is  necessarily  disfiguring.  Neither  remedy  does  any 
injury  to  the  timber.  I  have  used  both  for  several  years  success- 
fully. Oak  and  Ash  are  the  only  trees  I  find  infected  here ;  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  Elm  suffers  most,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed. — John  J.  Rogers,  Penrose. 


RENOVATING  AND    IMPROVING  THE   TURF   ON 
EXHAUSTED   LAWNS. 

TuE  chief  cause  of  the  wearing  out  of  the  Grass  on  lawns  is 
the  continual  removal  of  the  produce  from  it  by  almost  con- 
stant mowing  and  sweeping,  and  bringing  nothing  back  to 
supply  the  waste.  No  crop  could  long  stand  the  wear  of  this 
system  without  showing  signs  of  deterioration  and  exhaustion. 
Of  course,  where  the  land  has  been  well  prepared  and  deepened 
before  being  laid  down  in  Grass,  the  period  of  exhaustion 
will  be  longer  in  occurring,  but  come  it  none  the  less  surely 
will,  unless  some  assistance  be  given  in  the  way  of  top-dres- 
sings. There  are  two  principal  modes  of  improving  worn-out 
lawns— one,  by  taking  up  the  turf,  manuring  and  improving 
the  soil  underneath,  and  relaying  it  as  soon  as  the  work  can  be 
properly  done  ;  the  other,  by  giving  rich  top-dressings.  The 
former  usually  answers  best,  but  much  improvement  may  be 
effected  by  top-dressings  in  February  over  the  surface  of  the 
Grass,  to  be  followed  by  sowing  a  few  fine  Grass  seeds,  and 
about  2  lb.  per  acre  of  white  Clover.  If  the  Grass  be  not 
much  worn,  the  Clover  seeds  alone  will  be  sufficient.  White 
Clover  is  an  excellent  plant  for  dry  soils,  as  it  roots  deeper 
than  most  Grasses,  and,  consequently,  maintains  its  colour  and 
stands  drought  better,  but  it  will  not  grow  under  trees.  We 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  earth  worms  as  a  nuisance,  but, 
were  it  not  for  the  annual  top-dressing  which  they  gratuitously 
bestow,  the  condition  of  many  lawns  would  be  worse  than  it 
is.  The  best  way  of  improving  lawns  that  are  worn  and  weedy 
is  to  take  the  turf  up,  improve  the  soil,  and  re-lay  it.  If  new 
turf  can  be  easily  obtained,  free  from  weeds,  a  preference 
should  be  given  to  it ;  but  if,  in  cutting  up  the  old  turf,  it  is 
cut  very  thin,  most  of  the  weeds,  such  as  Plantains,  Daisies, 
&c.,  being  strong-rooted,  will  be  cut  through  and  perish,  as 
the  main  part  of  their  roots  will  be  left  in  the  ground.  AVhen 
such  work  is  done  before  Christmas,  the  turf,  even  when  cut 
tbin,  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  well  established  before  drying 
weather  sets  in  in  summer.  As  the  season  advances,  and  the 
Grass,  from  having  been  closely  shorn,  loses  its  first  vigour, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  collecting-bos  from  the  mowing 
machine,  and  allow  the  Grass  to  be  distributed  over  the  surface 
for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  cut  Grass 
withers  and  disappears,  and,  if  continued  for  a  month  or  so,  it 
forms  such  a  mulch  over  the  roots  of  the  Grasses  as  effectually 
screens  them  from  the  blazing  sun  when  drought  sets  in. 
There  are  places  in  which  this  plan  might  be  objectionable ; 
but  the  eyesore  is  really  very  little.  If  the  Daisies  be 
numerous,  the  scattering  of  the  Grass  mowings  should  be 
deferred  till  they  have  exhausted  their  blooming  capacity,  or 
some  of  the  flowers  may  produce  ripe  seeds,  which  will  grow 
and  still  further  increase  their  numbers.  A  sprinkling  of  soot 
and  salt  mixed  with  wood-ashes,  will  be  beneficial  as  a  top- 
dressing  in  February  or  March  for  all  lawns  on  which  the 
Grass  is  weakly.  Five  or  six  cwt.  of  salt  may  be  used  to  the 
acre  with  safety  ;  the  soot  and  ashes  may  be  used  liberally,  and 
will  be  most  beneficial  in  strengthening  and  improving  the 
colour  of  the  Grass.  Lawns  that  are  kept  in  good  order  are 
seldom  infested  with  Moss  to  an  injurious  extent.  Of  course, 
where  Moss  does  become  established, it  ultimately  masters  the 
finer  Grasses  ;  but,  where  the  mowing  machine  and  roller  are 
regularly  used  it  seldom  gets  unsightly.  E.  Hobday. 
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NOTES     OF     THE    WEEK. 


Viola  Munbyaaa. — This  is  likely  to  prove  almoat  as  valuable 
as  V.  cornuta,  probably  more  so  in  some  soils.  I  have  lately  (Nov. 
23)  seen  a  large  mass  of  it  in  good  bloom  in  M.  Vilmorin'a  garden  at 
Verrieres.  It  has  now  been  in  bloom  for  ten  months.  Very  healthy 
plantations  of  the  Japanese  Primrose,  in  the  same  garden,  are  now 
throwing  up  strong  flowering  stems. — V. 

ChamBBdorea  Ernest-Augusti  in  Bloom. — Examples  of 
this  well-known  ornamental  Palm  may  now  be  found  in  bloom  in 
Messrs.  Carters'  nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  They  prodaoe  strong  forked 
flower. spikes,  i  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  length,  of  the  brightest  crimson  colour, 
conspicuously  dotted  with  dark  spots.  Associated  with  the  glossy 
green  leafage,  these  have  a  striking  effect. — S. 

Dried  Natural  Flowers. — Everlasting  flowers  dried  naturally, 
or  dyed  to  vary  their  colours,  have  of  late  years  been  much  used  for 
decorative  purposes ;  but  such  flowers  as  Asters,  Chrysanthemums, 
Pteonies,  Roses,  Pansies,  and  Delphiniums  have,  until  lately,  escaped 
such  attentions.  The  other  day,  however,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  many  dozens  of  bouquets  in  Messrs.  Dixon's  nursery  at 
Hackney,  ready  for  sending  away,  composed  of  such  flowers,  which, 
together  with  dried  Grasses,  were  very  effective,  and  would,  if  kept 
free  from  damp,  last  in  good  preservation  for  years. 

St.  Paul's. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  secure  to  the  people  of  London  the  ground  round  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  have  been  successful,  and  that  an  agreement  will 
shortly  be  entered  into  between  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Cor. 
poration  for  this  purpose.  The  contemplated  improvements  include 
lowering  the  railings,  remodelling  the  gronnd,  planting  trees,  and 
making  the  necessary  pathways. 

PhalEenopsids  at  Chelsea. — There  will  shortly  be  a  fine  dis. 
play  of  these  beautiful  white.flowering  Orchids  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery.  The  varieties  of  Phaloenopsis,  although  very  beautiful,  are, 
in  comparison  with  other  Orchids,  but  few.  As  yet  no  hybrids  have 
been  raised  amongst  them  in  this  country,  though  many  attempts 
have  been  made  in  that  direotion.  Good  seeds  have  been  often  saved 
from  them,  but  they  have,  under  all  conditions  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  failed  to  germinate  satisfactorily. — S. 

A  Beautiful  New  Tree  (Phellodendron  amurense). — This,  a 
native  of  Siberia  and  Mandschouria,  is  just  now  a  beautiful  object  in 
my  garden.  My  specimen  of  it  is  about  12  ft.  in  height,  and  has  a 
tall  pyramidal  crown  of  fiom  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  The  form  of  its  foliage, 
which  is  deeply  lobed,  gives  it  a  singular  appearance,  and  the  colour, 
ation  of  the  leaves,  which  are  bright  red,  is  very  fine.  It  is  also 
all  the  more  valuable  on  account  of  its  keeping  its  foliage  much 
longer  than  other  deciduous  trees,  which  hereabouts  have  shed  their 
leaves  a  fortnight  ago.  It  has  a  spongy  bark,  and  is  called  the 
Siberian  Cork-tree. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden  Baden. 

Cypripedium  Boxalli. — Hundreds  of  plants  of  this  Lady's- 
alipper  will  shortly  be  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at  Clap, 
ton.  It  is  a  free  and  distinct  species,  robust  in  habit,  and  having 
hairy  leaves  and  flower. stalks.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  freely  pro- 
duced,  even  on  small  plants,  are  peculiarly  distinct  from  those  of 
uny  other  species,  the  upper  sepal  being  pale  yellow  or  green, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  dark  purple.  When  better  known,  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  largely  cultivated. 

Hoses  and  Veronicas  in  November. — We  have  here  a 
combination  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed  at  this  season,  for  we 
have  been  specially  favoured  in  the  matter  of  weather  lately,  so 
that  I  never  saw  such  really  good  November  Roses — in  this  part  of 
the  midlands,  at  least.  The  shrubby  Veronicas  are  also  strikingly  beau, 
tiful.  Of  Blue  Gem  and  Andersoni  we  have  bushes  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high,  and  as  much  through,  full  of  flower,  contrasting  with  clumps 
of  Tritoma  grandis,  whose  grand  torch-like  heads  of  bloom  shine 
with  unwonted  brilliancy  this  fine  sunny  autumn ;  also  Schizostylis 
coccinea,  and  small  bushes  of  the  silver  variety  of  tbe  broad-leaved 
Enouymus,  combine  with  flowering  Roses,  auch  aa  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Madame  Falcot,  Xavier  Olibo,  La  France,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  to  make  one  forget  that  it  is  mid-November. — E.  H.  W. 

Chrysanihelnums  at  Hackney. — The  Chrysanthemums  in 
Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co. 'a  Amhurst  Nursery,  Hackney,  have  been  very 
fine  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and,  although  the  beat  of  the  blooms 
are  now  over,  there  is  still  a  good  display.  Among  the  newer  kinds 
now  in  flower  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Barnes,  a  Japanese  variety, 
with  large  lemon-coloured  blossoms;  Ethel,  a  pure  white  one;  and 
Red  Gauntlet.  The  best  of  the  incurved  kinds  are  Princess  Teck,  a 
variety  with  large  globular  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  white 
tinted  with  pink  ;  John  Salter,  and  a  pink  kind  named  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington.     A  creamy-yellow   form   of    Mr?.   Geo.    Rundle  is  also 


much  valued  on  account  of  its  perfectly-formed,  handsome  bios, 
soms.  As  fast  as  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  they  are  out  down,  in 
order  to  induce  strong  cuttings  to  be  emitted  from  the  bottoms,  for 
it  ia  considered  one  of  the  moat  important  points  in  the  production 
of  large  flowera  to  get  the  cuttings  in  early. — S. 

Sweet-scented  Odontoglossums. — One  of  the  most  sweetly 
scented  of  Orchids  is  Odontoglossum  madrense,  a  kind  with  white 
flowera,  set  off  by  a  brown  and  gold-coloured  oentre.  Ita  perfume  in 
the  morning  resembles  that  of  the  Hawthorn.  It  ia  now  in  flower 
in  several  nurseries  about  London. — S. 

Cypripedium  vexillarium. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Lady's-alippers.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  barbatum  and 
C.  Farrieanum  ;  its  lip  is  browniah-orimaou  backed  up  by  rich  purple- 
striped  sepals  and  petals. — S. 

White  Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissus. — This  is  now  in  flower 
with  Mr.  P.  Barr,  and  very  large  and  pure  white  it  ia.  It  is  a  lovely 
hardy  flower,  which  it  ia  to  be  hoped  will  become  much  less  rare  in 
our  gardens  than  it  is  at  present. 

Oncidium  Rogersi. — Mr.  Broome,  of  St.  Peter's  Square,  Man. 
Chester,  has  sent  us  some  unusually  large  blooms  of  this  Oncidium, 
which  is  really  a  magnificent  Orchid,  and  so  free-flowering  that  some 
spikes  of  it  are  said  to  have  borne  as  many  as  170  flowera.  Amongst 
planta  now  in  bloom  it  ia  one  of  the  showiest. 

Gift  of  a  Public  Park  by  the  ftueen. — At  a  special  meet, 
ing  of  the  Heywood  Local  Board  it  waa  announced  that  the  Queen 
had  presented  to  that  town  20  acres  of  land  for  the  purpoaea  of  a 
public  park.  The  money  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  has 
been  set  apart  by  the  Queen  out  of  a  sum  exceeding  £10,000  which 
fell  to  her  as  Duchess  of  Lancaster  through  the  death,  without  heira, 
of  Mr.  C.  M.  Newhouae,  of  Heywood. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum. — Few  Orchids  have  become  so 
abundant  in  so  short  a  time  as  this,  and,  considering  ita  beauty  and 
uae  for  so  many  purposes,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  almost  any 
quantity  of  it  may  now  be  found  in  all  the  London  nurseries,  and 
hundreds  of  plants  of  it  are  coming  into  flower  at  Clapton.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  eventually  be  largely  grown  for  supplying  out  blooms 
alone,  Mr.  Willa  having  already  a  large  number  of  planta  of  it 
devoted  to  that  pnrpoae. 

Decorative  Plants  at  Clapton. — Numeroua  large  houses, 
containing  thousands  of  Heaths  and  Bouvardias  of  various  kinds,  each 
to  be  brought  into  bloom  for  Christmas,  may  now  be  seen  here. 
Among  the  Heaths  was  noticeable  a  new  form]ot  Erica  hyemalis,  which 
was  sent  out  two  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Low.  It  is  named  E.  h, 
superba,  and  possesses  a  freer-growing  habit  than  the  old  form,  and  ita 
flowera,  which  are  much  larger,  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour.  The 
uniform  appearance  of  the  Heaths  in  this  nuraery  is  almost  as  in. 
tereating  as  the  flowera  themselves,  and  the  planta,  which  are  remark- 
ably dwarf  and  buahy,  being  arranged  on  flat  stages,  represent 
miniature  meadows  of  deep  green  spray. — S. 

Cattleya  exoniensis. — A  specimen  of  this  Cattleya,  in  Mesara 
Veitch's  nuraery,  ia  now  bearing  nearly  twenty  fully.expanded 
blossoms,  and  there  are  many  buds  yet  to  open.  The  flowera,  individ. 
ually,  are  among  the  handaomeat  to  be  found  in  the  fine  genus  to 
which  the  plant  belongs;  but,  when  seen  in  quantity,  as  on  the  plant 
alluded  to,  the  effect  ia  striking  indeed. 

"  Breeze"  as  Hothouse  Fuel. — We  have  been  for  the  last 
four  months  testing  breeze,  -i.e.,  washed  cinders  from  furnaces,  as  a 
fuel  for  a  saddle  boiler.  It  coats  in  use  less  than  half  as  compared 
with  small  coal,  does  not  choke  the  fluea,  ia  practically  free 
from  sulphur,  and  holds  a,  steady  flre  longer  than  any  fuel  we  have 
used.  This  fuel  should  be  better  known  than  ic  is  at  present. — 
F.  F. 

Summer-Flowering  Chrysanthemuma. — These  belong  to 
the  C.  indicum  section,  in  which  one  or  two  are  very  handsome.  The 
fact  alone  of  their  flowering  in  the  open  air  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  before  any  of  the  varieties  of  C.  ainenae  have  made  their 
appearance,  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  prominently  into  notice.  C. 
indicum  nanum  is,  without  doubt,  in  every  respect  the  best  of  this 
group.  It  is  hardy,  of  a  dwarf,  neat  habit,  being  more  than  2  ft. 
high,  very  free-flowering,  and  the  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  striking 
in  colour.  Under  glass,  the  flowers  are  white,  but  in  the  open  ground 
they  are  tinted  with  rose  at  the  margins.  Aa  a  border  perennial,  I 
can  strongly  recommend  it  for  almost  any  soil  or  situation  ;  give  it 
plenty  of  manure  when  it  ia  planted,  and  divide  annually  or  inoreaae 
it  by  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  gets  too  large  and  unsightly 
if  left  alone  for  two  or  three  aeaaona.  I  find  the  divided  plants  to 
flower  much  more  freely  and  earlier  than  those  from  cuttings,  but 
the  blooms  are  not  so  good. — A.  P. 
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A  WEST  INDIAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 
Chakles  Kingsley,  whose  pretty  house  and  garden  at  Ever- 
sley  we  engraved  in  last  week's  G-arden,  was  a  passionate 
lover  of  flowers,  and  his  descriptions  of  trees  and  plants — 
where  they  occur — always  bear  the  stamp  of  keen  observation 
and  excellent  descriptive  power.  This  is  fully  seen  in  many 
passages  in  various  works,  but  particularly  in  "  At  Last," 
from  which  we  extract  the  accompanying  passage  and  illus- 
tration : — "  Buc  what  would — or  at  least  ought  to — strike  the 
new  comer's  eye  with  most  pleasurable  surprise,  and  make  him 
realise  into  what  a  new  world  he  has  been  suddenly  translated 
— even  more  than  the  negroes,  and  the  black  vultures  sitting 
on  roof- ridges,  or  stalking  about  in  mid-street — are  the  flowers 
which  show  over  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  street.  In  that 
little  garden,  not  30  ft.  broad,  what  treasures  there  are  !  A 
tall  Palm — whether  Palmiste  or  Oil-palm — has  its  smooth 
trunk  hung  all  over  with  Orchids,  tied  on  with  wire.  Close 
to  it  stands  a  purple  Dracsena,  such  as  are  put  on  English 
dinner-tables  in  pots :  but  this  one  is  20  ft.  high  ;  and  next  to 
it  is  that  sti'ange  tree  the  Clavija,  of  which  the  Creoles  are 
justly  fond.    A  single  straight  stem,  16  ft.  high,  carries  huge 


from  the  great  beat  and  moisture,  runs  too  much  to  wood. 
But  the  roots,  especially  the  difi'erent  varieties  cf  Yam,  were 
very  curious ;  and  their  size  proved  the  wonderful  food-pro- 
ducing powers  of  the  land  when  properly  cultivated.  The 
road — and  all  the  roads  round  Port  of  Spain,  thanks  to  Sir 
Ralph  Woodford,  are  as  good  as  English  roads — runs  between 
the  Savannah  and  the  mountain  spurs,  and  past  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  which  are  a  credit,  in  more  senses  than  one,  to  the 
Governors  of  the  island.  For  in  them,  amid  trees  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  gardens  kept  up  in  English  fashion, 
with  fountains,  too,  so  necessary  in  this  tropical  clime,  stood  a 
large  "  Government  House."  This  house  was  some  years  ago 
destroyed  ;  and  the  then  Governor  took  refuge  in  a  cottage 
just  outside  the  garden.  A  sum  of  money  was  voted  to 
rebuild  the  big  house ;  but  the  Governors,  to  their  honour,  have 
preferred  living  in  the  cottage,  adding  to  it,  from  time  to  time, 
what  was  necessary  for  mere  comfort ;  and  have  given  the  old 
gardens  to  the  city,  as  a  public  pleasure-ground,  kept  up  at 
Government  expense.  This  Paradise — for  such  it  is — is  some- 
what too  far  from  the  city ;  and  one  passes  in  it  few  people 
save  an  occasional  brown  nurse.     But  when  Port  of    Spain 
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oblong  leaves  atop,  and  beneath  them,  growing  out  of  the  stem 
itself,  delicate  panicles  of  little  white  flowers,  fragrant  exceed- 
ingly. A  double  blue  Pea  (Olitoria  Ternatea,  which  should  be 
in  all  our  hothouses)  and  a  purple  Bignonia  are  scrambling 
over  shrubs  and  walls.  And  what  is  this  which  hangs  over 
into  the  road,  some  15  ft.  in  height — long,  bare,  curving  sticks, 
carrying  each  at  its  end  a  flat  blaze  of  scarlet  P  What  but 
the  Poinsettia,  paltry  scions  of  which,  like  the  Dracsena,  adorn 
out  hothouses  and  dinner-tables.  The  street  is  on  fire  with  it 
all  the  way  up,  now  in  mid-winter ;  while  at  the  street  end 
opens  out  a  green  park,  fringed  with  noble  trees  all  in  full 
leaf ;  underneath  them  more  pleasant  little  suburban  villas ; 
and  behind  all,  again,  a  background  of  steep  wooded  mountain 
a  thousand  feet  in  height.  That  is  the  Savannah,  the  public 
park  and  race-ground ;  such  as  neither  London  nor  Paris  can 
boast.  The  flowers  seen  at  a  flower  show  here  were  not 
remarkable,  save  for  the  taste  shown  in  their  arrangement, 
till  one  recollected  that  they  were  not  brought  from  hothouses, 
but  grown  in  mid-winter  in  the  open  air.  The  Roses,  of  which 
West  Indians  are  very  fond,  as  they  are  of  all  "  home,"  i.  e., 
European,  flowers,  were  not  so  good  as  those  of  Europe.  The 
Kose  in  Trinidad,  though  it  flowers  three  times  a  year,  yet, 


becomes,  as  it  surely  will,  a  great  commercial  city,  and  the 
slopes  of  Laventille,  Belmont,  and  St.  Ann's,  just  above  the 
gardens,  are  studded,  as  they  surely  will  be,  with  the  villas  of 
rich  merchants,  then  will  the  generous  gift  of  English 
Governors  be  appreciated  and  used. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES  AND  SHEUBS. 

Cnpressus  macrocarpa  Sntunerffed- — In  the  autamu  of  1875  I  planted  a 
Cupressua  macrocarpa  on  a  small  eyofc  in  the  River  Barrow.  It  was  submerged 
that  winter,  and  stood  the  ordeal  well,  appearing  none  the  worse  the  foUowicg 
year.  Last  winter,  though  actually  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep  in  water  for  two 
months  continuously,  it  has,  to  this  day,  a  beautiful  rich  green  colour,  and  is 
growing  fast.  This  tree  seems  to  flourish  well  in  almost  all  soils. — J.  H.  "W. 
Thomis,  Belmont  Carlow. 

The  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutua  Unedo.) — Both  large  and  small  specimens 
of  this  handsome  evergeern  shrub  are  very  effective  at  this  season ;  viewed 
simply  as  an  evergreen  shrub,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  even  the  most  select 
collection,  but  when  covered  w^th  large  clusters  of  white  pendent  flowers  in- 
termixed with  handsome  Strawberry-hke  fiuit,  it  is  especially  attractive.  It 
is  not  planted  so  largely  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere* 
and  is  especially  adapted  for  sea-side  planting.  Its  contour  is  improved  by 
just  a  little  shortening  back  of  the  long  shoots  in  March.— E.  H. 
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Tea  Roses. — The  trade  done  in  Tea  Rosea  from  France  ia  now 
nearly  at  an  end,  English  growers  being  able  to  compete,  on  equal 
terms,  with  French  raisers.  Rose-growing  is  considered,  in  favourable 
seasons,  a  profitable  undertaking.  The  plants  are  grown  in  good 
sandy  loam  in  pots  varying  in  size  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  some  growers  have  plants  in  large  tubs.  The  plants  are  grown 
in  the  form  of  pyramids,  by  tying  the  main  shoots  to  an  upright 
stake  placed  in  the  centre  of  oach  pot.  Treated  in  this  way,  they 
have  a  neat  and  uniform  appearance,  and  do  not  take  up  so  much 
room  as  bushy  plants  would  do.  In  spring,  when  the  plants  are  out 
of  flower,  they  are  potted,  if  found  necessary ;  but  the  plants  fre- 
qnently  remain  in  the  same  pots  for  several  years,  unless  the  drain, 
age  becomes  defective.  Pruning  is  seldom  adopted,  except  to  remove 
over-luxuriant  growths,  which  are  very  seldom  produced,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  flowers  each  plant  is  made  to  furnish.  The  best 
kinds  are  Nipbetos  (white),  Isabella  Sprunt  (yellow),  and  Duchess 
of  Luxemburg  (pink).  In  forcing  Roses,  market  gardeners  always 
avoid  subjecting  their  plants  to  a  high  temperature  until  their  bloom- 
buds  are  formed,  at  which  period  the  heat  is  gradually  increased 
until  65°  to  70°  is  arrived  at.  Frequent  fumigations  with  tobacco 
and  daily  syringings  with  tepid  rain  water  keep  the  plants  free  of 
insects,  and  a  succession  of  bloom  is  obtained  for  several  months 
from  one  batch  of  plants.  Each  day,  when  the  buds  begin  to  expand, 
all  the  plants  are  gone  over,  and  each  bud  ready  for  market  has  a 
piece  of  soft  matting  tied  round  its  petals  to  prevent  them  opening, 
they  are  then  cut  and  placed  in  boxes  and  sent  to  market  three 
times  a  week. — S. 

Planting  and  Pruning  Koses. — Now  is  the  best  season  of  the 
year  to  plant  Rosea.  When  the  plants  are  procured  from  the  nursery 
it  should  be  stipulated  that  they  are  to  be  lifted  with  as  many  roots 
as  possible.  Through  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen  employed  to 
take  them  up,  the  plants  are  frequently  sent  without  a  root  adhering 
to  them,  the  Brier  stock  having  just  the  knob  at  the  end  of  it  that  it 
had  when  dug  up  out  of  the  wood  or  hedgerow,  ani  looking  like  a 
walking-stick  more  than  anything  else.  The  consequence  is  that 
many  good  plants  die  before  the  winter  is  over;  the  roots  are  simply 
torn  off  in  lifting.  Autumn-planted  Roses  should  not  be  pruned  till 
spring,  otherwise  they  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  frost.  In 
planting,  wide  and  deep  holes  should  be  made  for  the  roots,  unless 
the  border  has  been  recently  prepared  and  enriched,  and  plenty  of 
good  loam  given,  or,  failing  that,  well-rotted  manure  mixed  with  the 
soil,  and  afterwards  the  roots  should  be  well  mulched.  As  regards 
the  pruning  of  the  Rose,  the  problem  is,  which  is  the  best  season — 
autumn  or  spring  ?  Were  we  sure  of  a  mild  winter  and  a  genial 
spring,  autumn  would  assuredly  be  the  best  time  ;  but,  should  the 
winter  turn  out  severe,  the  work  might  be  advantageously  left  till 
spring.  The  danger  of  waiting  till  the  latter  season  is  that  the  buds 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  should  the  weather  prove  mild,  are  apt  to 
push,  and  such  growth,  being  removed  at  the  spring  pruning,  repre- 
sents  a  considerable  loss  of  vigour.  On  the  other  band, Roses  pruned 
in  November  are  also  apt  to  break  away  too  soon  and  get  injured  by 
late  frosts.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  wait  till  the  turn  of  the  year, 
say  January  or  February,  and  then  prune,  choosing  open  mild  weather 
fur  the  work  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  all  weak  varieties  or  feeble  plants  may 
be  left  till  later  in  the  season.  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  pruned  plants 
suffer  worse  from  severe  frosts  than  nnpruned  ones,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Rose. — C. 


FROM  KEW. 
The  pearly  white,  Mistletoe-like  berries  of  Rhipsalis  Cassytha,  in 
the  Cactus  house,  claim  our  attention  ;  they  are  seated  on  the  blunt, 
cylindrical,  oord-like  branches.  In  the  West  Indies  this  Cactaceous 
plant  is  an  epiphyte,  and  hangs  down  from  the  branches  of  trees  in 
tufts  from  i  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length.  Astelia  Banksi,  from  New 
Zealand,  is  both  in  flower  and  fruit ;  the  branched  panicles  are  half, 
hidden  by  the  densely.tufted,  Sedge.like  leaves,  and  are  not  at  all 
showy  ;  but  the  lilac-coloured,  berry-like  fruits  are  pretty.  The 
genuB  Astelia  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Juncaceoa,  and  is 
restricted  to  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Crasaula  lactea  is 
one  of  Masson's  introductions  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it  is  a 
very  close.growing,  free-flowering  species,  and  blooms  during  thu 
winter  months.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  a  well.grown  plant  is  a 
very  pretty  object. 

The  warmer  compartments  of  the  new  range  contain  some  very 
interesting  plants.  Aphelandra  Porteana  is  a  handsome  species  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  genera  included  in  the  large  Natural  Order 
Acanthaceas.      Tha    flowers    are   more  brilliant  than  those  of  A. 


aurantiaoa,  and  the  leaves  are  not  only  larger,  but  of  a  much  more 
decided  metallic  hue.  Daedalaoauthus  paniculatus  is  another 
Acanthad,  of  neat,  dwarf  habit ;  its  pleasing  lilac  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  The  splendid  blue  of  CUtorea  ternatea, 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  climbing  Leguminosse,  ia  very  striking, 
and  the  more  so  by  reason  of  the  blotch  of  white  at  the  base  of  the 
standard.  This  very  fine  old  plant  should  certainly  be  more  fre. 
quently  seen  in  gardens.  The  singularly. distorted  stems  and 
branches  of  the  gouty. stalked  Jatropha,  J.  podagrica,  together  with 
the  large  cyme  of  rich,  orange. scarlet  flowers,  are  very  curious.  The 
scars  of  the  fallen  leaves  are  large,  and  are  rendered  conspicuous  by 
the  persistent,  fringed,  and  glandular  stipules.  This  peculiar 
Euphorbiaceous  plant  flowers  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year;  but 
its  place  ia  more  in  the  botanic  garden  or  in  the  stoves  of  the  curious 
than  in  general  collections  of  warmhouse  plants.  It  hails  from 
Santa  Martha,  in  New  Grenada.  Peculiar  as  are  the  strange  and 
varied  forms  assumed  by  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  tropical  Orchids, 
perhaps  none  present  a  more  remarkable  appearance  than  those  of 
Cirrhopetalum  Jledusae ;  the  flowers,  taken  individually,  are  small, 
but  are  numerous,  and  two  of  the  three  sepals  are  so  very  much 
lengthened  as  to  give  the  short,  dense  spike  the  semblance  of  a  head 
with  very  long,  dishevelled  hair;  this  induced  Dr.  Lindley  to  call  the 
plant  the  Medusa's-head  Orchid;  Singapore  is  its  native  country. 
The  flowers  of  the  Brazilian  Epidendrnm  variegatum  emit  an  odour 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  This  species  ia  very 
subject  to  variation  ;  the  Kew  plant  has  sepals  and  petals  marked 
with  reddish-brown  blotches  on  a  pale  green  ground.  Masdevallia 
polyeticta  is  a  charming  species  from  the  temperate  region  of  the 
Andes  of  Northern  Peru ;  it  ia  one  of  Roezl's  discoveries.  The 
flowers  are  white,  speckled  with  purple ;  and,  measuring  from  the  top 
of  the  dorsal  to  that  of  either  lateral  sepal,  are  about  li  in.  in 
diameter. 

The  following  may  be  seen  in  the  Palm  house — Aeehmea  glomerata, 
is  a  handsome  plant,  very  effective  at  a  season  when  conspicuous 
plants  are  somewhat  deficient  in  most  stoves.  This  and  many  other 
Bromeliads  are  of  very  easy  cultivation.  The  present  species  haa 
rigid,  spinescent  foliage,  and  a  stout  scape  bearing  brilliantly 
coloured,  blood.red,  branched  panicles  of  large  bracts  studded  with 
small  violet  flowers;  the  raohis  is  green,  tinged  with  red,  and  the 
floriferous  branches,  with  the  dense  bracts,  form  broad,  ovoid  masses. 
It  was  first  brought  to  this  country  (aome  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago)  from  Bahoa,  in  Brazil.  Plumbago  zeylanica  has  white  flowers, 
and  is  not  such  a  showy  plant  as  either  P.  rosea  or  P.  capensis.  It  has 
a  wide  geographical  range,  extending  as  far  north  as  30°  N.  lat.  in  the 
Indian  Plains,  and  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson,  in  Australia.  When 
first  received  in  England,  it  was  treated  as  a  half  .hardy  shrub.  The 
fresh  roots  bruised,  act  as  a  very  severe  blistering  agent,  and  Dr. 
Royle  says  that  the  natives  of  India  call  it  by  "  all  the  names  of 
fire."  The  only  European  species,  P.  europsea,  possesses  similar  pro. 
perties,  and,  though  no  longer  used  in  medicine,  ia  employed  by 
beggara  to  cause  artificial  sores.  Alyxia  ruscifolia  is  a  amall  shrnb 
with  rigid,  glossy  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers,  which  smell  like 
Jasmine.  The  pretty  red  baccate  fruits  contrast  well  with  the  neat, 
dark  green  foliage ;  a  well-fruited  specimen  being  extremely  orna- 
mental. This  plant  belongs  to  the  Periwinkle  family,  Apooynacese, 
and  is  particularly  interesting  on  account  of  its  berry.like  fruit ;  it 
grows  in  tropical  Australia,  and  also  in  dense  woods  near  Moreton 
Bay.  It  will  do  well  in  a  cool.house.  Pancratium  caribaaum  ia  a 
very  handsome  white  Amaryllid  from  the  West  Indies.  The  corona  ia 
formed  of  the  dilated  bases  of  the  filaments.  Crinum  ornatnm  ia 
another  very  beautiful  member  of  the  same  family.  A  most  remark, 
able  fact  connected  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  Order 
is,  that  the  genera  without  a  corona  to  the  perianth  are  very  rare  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  while  they  abound  in  South  Africa  and 
trans-Equatorial  America.  G. 


Cycas  latermedia. — Cycads  generally  are  prized  for  conservatory  decora- 
tlon,  but  few  of  them  are  more  gracef  j1  than  this.  Its  fronds  are  o£  a  lively 
green  colour,  very  bright  and  elegant,  and  on  well  establiahed  stems  attain  a 
length  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  We  lately  saw  a  specimen  in  Mr.  William's  Nursery,  at 
HoUoway,  which  had  a  stem  from  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  high.— C.  S. 

Variegated  Habiothamnus.— The  variegated  leaved  form  of  H.  elegans, 
though  comparatively  Httle  grown,  makes  a  good  subject  for  small  pots  or 
pans  in  winter.  It  poasesses  a  compact  habit,  and  ia  beautifully  variegated 
with  white  and  green.    It  Buceeeds  well  in  an  intermediate  house. — C. 

Christmas  Koses. — These  are  flowering  well  this  year,  and  I  note  a  curious 
thing  respecting  them — that  though  the  season  of  1877  has  been  throughout  a 
month  or  more  behind  hand,  yet  the  Christmas  Eosea  of  1S77-8  are  quite 
a  month  or  more  in  advance  of  the  usnal  time.  How  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained  ?— Hj  N.  Bllacombe,  Bition. 
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THE  ENGLISH  GARDEN  SIDE  OF  THE  PETIT 
TRIANON. 
This  charming  little  peep  of  the  Petit  Trianon  well  shows 
the  superiority  of  simplicity  and  a  carpet  of  Grass,  as  com- 
pared with  the  very  different  materials  often  seen  before 
houses.  There  are  some  noble  trees  among  those  shown, 
notably  a  very  fine  spreading  Sophora.  The  open  glade  of 
Grass  allows  the  forms  of  the  trees  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed, 
and  the  effect  is  charming,  especially  in  spring,  when  our  view 
was  taken.  The  Grass  is  somewhat  rougher  and  more  tossed 
in  appearance  than  it  really  seemed,  but  that  is  M.  de  Bar's 
fault — artists  not  liking  shaven  surfaces. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


TropsBolum  speciosum,  T.  polyphyllum,  and  Fhilesia 
buxifolia. — Allow  me  to  supplement  Mr.  Miles'  notes  on  these 
three  plants  with  a  few  words  of  caution.  He  strongly  recommends 
them,  and  no  one' who  knows  them  will  think  his  plowing  descriptions 
too  strong;  but  first  as  regards  T.  speciosum.  This  is  not  by  any 
means  the  easy  plant  to  cultivate  that  Mr.  Miles  supposes  j  I  have 
tried  to  grow  it  in  every  aspect  and  in  every  sort  of  soil,  aud  hiva 
failed  in  all.  It  is  one 
of  those  capricious 
plants  that  will  grow 
without  any  trouble  in 
some  gardens,  but 
which  no  amount  of 
labour  will  induce  it  to 
grow  in  others.  My 
first  plant  came,  many 
years  ago,  from  Mr. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter, and, 
by  his  direction,! 
planted  it  in  a  north 
aspect  in  soil  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion 
of  dry  hedge  clippings  ; 
bat  though  I  never  sue. 
ceeded  with  it,  I  still 
continue  to  try  it.  It 
seems  specially  to  like 
Scotland.  I  have  seen 
it  at  Inverness,  and  at 
Bowhill,  near  Selkirk, 
but  I  think  I  never  saw 
it  in  greater  beauty 
than  I  did  last  year 
trained  up  the  front  of 
the  Police  Station  at 
Buekden,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Wharfdale  in 
Yorkshire.  With  T. 
polyphyllum  the  case 
is  different ;  I  believe 
that  will  grow  any. 
where,  and  it  spreads 
rapidly.  The  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  goes  off 
immediately  after  flowering,  and  in  a  very  untidy  manner ;  it  does  very 
well  on  rook-work.  Philesia  buxifolia  is  certainly  not  hardy.  I  have 
tried  it  more  than  once,but  without  success, and  should  not  try  it  again. 
Mr.  Miles  thinks  it  would  be  hardy,  because  it  comes  from  the  same 
region  as  Escallonia  macrantha,  but  that  is  no  guide.  There  are 
many  tropical  plants  that  we  can  grow  out-of.doors,  and  there  are 
many  from  temperate  regions  which  we  cannot  grow.  The  sabjeot  of 
hardiness  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  but  too  long  for  this  note. 
— Henry  N.  Bliacombe,  Bitton  Vicarage,  near  Bristol. 

Flowers  and  Fruit  of  the  True  Paradise  Stock.— This 
stock,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  of  recent  years,  is  seldom 
Been  in  flower  or  fruit.  The  cuts  which  we  now  publish  (see  pp.  514 
and  515)  were  drawn  and  engraved  for  us  during  the  present  year 
from  specimens  kindly  furnished  by  M.  Carriere,  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants. 


The  English  garden-side  of  the  Petit  Trianon.    Drawn  hy  A.  de  Bar  in  April,  1877. 


Begonia  Prceheli. — I  obtained  a  paobet  of  seed  of  this  last  sprinj^  ;  it  was 
sown  in  March,  and  the  young  plants  commenced  to  bloom  in  August.  They 
are  now  one  mass  of  flowers,  each  measuring  over  34  in.  n  diameter.— J. 
Clews,  Seadjorf,  KelU, 


CULTURE  OP  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

It  may  be  said  that  more  than  enough  has  been  written  on 
this  su'oject;  nevertheless,  if  we  take  up  a  book  containing 
anything  about  the  Vine,  it  is  the  first  to  arrest  attention. 
Grapes  are  the  first  fruits  that  attract  the  eye  in  a  dessert 
and  the  most  useful  and  highly  appreciated  in  a  sick  room. 
If  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  therefore,  Vine  culture 
ought  to  receive  every  attention,  in  order  that  Grapes  may  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

Site  l3r  the  Vineries. 

The  situation  in  which  a  Vinery  is  erected  should  not  be 
too  high,  as  elevated  gravelly  subsoils  are  difiioult  to  keep 
moist  during  severe  droughts,  and  a  low  position  must  be 
equally  avoided,  unless  the  water  can  be  drained  off  2  ft.  or 
more  below  the  bottom  of  the  border,  as  nothing  is  more 
inimical  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Vine  than  stagnant 
water.     A  gentle  slope  to  the  south  is  desirable,  and  it  should 

be  well  sheltered 
from  the  north  and 
east  winds ;  but  the 
shelter,  if  of  trees, 
should  not  be  too 
near  the  Vineries.  In 
order  to  produce 
Grapes  by  the  end  of 
March,  April,  or  May, 
a  lean-to  house  is 
most  suitable,  as  it 
affords  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  dur- 
ing the  dark  months, 
presenting  the  whole 
surface  of  glass  to 
the  south,  and  main- 
taining a  u  n  i  form 
temperature,  which 
is  necessary  to  insure 
success  in  early  forc- 
ing. In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roof,  no 
more  wood  or  iron 
should  be  used  than 
is  necessary  to  secure 
strength  and  dura- 
bility. The  front 
wall  should  be  built 
on  arches  or  pillars. 
The  back  wall  should 
be  pla  s  t  ered  and 
whitewashed.  The 
training  wires  should 
be  stretched  length- 
ways, 10  in.  apart  and  18  in.  from  the  glass;  for,  if  nearer, 
vigorous-growing  shoots  are  apt  to  get  chilled  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cold  glass  before  it  is  safe  to  tie  them  down. 
The  heating  power  should  be  on  a  liberal  scale,  so  that  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  can  be  maintained  without  over- 
heating the  pipes,  and  which,  in  the  end,  is  the  cheapest,  less 
fuel  being  required.  In  an  early  Vinery  16  ft.  wide  aud  14  ft. 
high,  eight  rows  of  4-in.  pipes  are  not  too  many  in  cold,  wet 
northern  counties.  Ai'range  the  pipes  so  as  to  distribute  the 
heat  equally  throughout  the  house,  and  keep  them  as  far  from 
the  floor  as  circumstances  will  allow.  When  placed  against  a 
front  wall,  the  heated  air  ascends  direct  from  the  pipes,  and, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  glass  roof,  looses  part  of  its 
heat  before  reaching  the  top  of  the  house,  a  fact  which  explains 
why  Grapes  over  hot-water  pipes  are  ripe  a  month  before  those 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  As  regards  ventilation,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  ample,  both  at  front  and  top.  Early  Vineries, 
in  which  Grapes  are  cut  in  March  or  April,  require  every 
means  to  be  used  to  keep  them  cool  in  summer,  and  so  prevent 
a  second  growth  in  August  or  September ;  the  front  lights 
should  open  with  a  rod  and  lever,  and  the  angles,  instead  of 
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beino-  riveted,  should  have  a  small  bolt  or  nut,  so  that  when 
the  Vines  are  at  rest  the  nut  can  be  unscrewed  and  the  lights 
opened  to  their  full  extent.  For  late  Grapes,  a  span-roofed 
Yinery,  24  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  high,  answers  very  well.  It 
should  stand  north  and  south  ;  in  that  way  it  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun  longer  than  a  lean-to  house,  as  the  east  side 
gets  the  morning  sun  as  it  rises,  and  the  west  side  until  it 
sets  ;  besides  a  span-rooted  Vinery  contains  a  larger  volume 
of  air  than  a  lean-to  one,  thus  maintaining  a  more  uniform 
temperature,  which  is  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  well  ripening 
of  both  wood  and  fruit,  but  as  regards  the  improving  the 
flavour  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  Grapes  during  the  damp, 
dark  autumn  months. 

Construction  of  the  Border  and  Planting. 
The  first  consideration  in  making  a  Vine  border  is  the 
drainage,  for  however  great  the  care  afterwards  may  be,  good 
results  cannot  be  attained  if  the  young  roots  made  in  summer 
are  destroyed  in  winter  by  ineffective  drainage.  The  character 
of  the  drainage  must  be  arranged  according  to  the  position  of 
the  Vinery.  But  few  situations  occur  in  which  Vines  derive 
any  benefit  by  being  allowed  to  run  into  the  subsoil,  so  that, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  safest  and  cheap- 


est in  the  end  to  concrete 
the  bottom,which  should  have 
a  slope  of  1  in.  in  the  foot 
from  the  Vinery  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  border.  If  the 
subsoil  be  damp  and  retentive, 
take  out  the  surface  soil  to 
the  depth  of  18  in.  or  2  ft., 
and  fill  in  with  refuse  brick  or 
stone,  covering  the  whole  floor 
with  4  in.  or  5  in.  of  concrete, 
and  allowing  it  to  get 
thoroughly  dry  before  intro- 
ducing the  drainage.  Run  a 
main  drain  parallel  with  the 
border,  10  in.  below  the  con- 
crete ;  and,  to  make  sure  of 
perfect  drainage  in  case  of 
spouts  running  over,  lay  a 
row  of  2-in.  drain  tiles,  at 
distances  of  6  ft.  apart,  at 
right  angles  with  the  main 
drain,  filling  in  between  with 
refuse  brick  or  stone,  to  the 
depth  of  9  in.,  and  finishing 
off  with  finer  material  ;  over 
the  drainage  place  fresh  turf, 
with  the  Grass  side  down- 
wards,      lu   making   borders       ' 

for  A'^ines,    care     should    be 

taken  to  have  them  of  a  per- 
manent character,  avoiding  rank  manures  and  a  too  retentive 
soil,  which  destroys  the  active  roots  in  winter,  producing  long- 
jointed  wood,  and  shanking  the  following  season.  Under  good 
treatment.  Vines  will  continue  in  a  healthy  bearing  state  for  a 
great  many  years.  The  best  material  for  borders  is  a  good, 
strong,  fibrous  loam,  of  a  calcareous  character,  with  plenty 
of  fibre  in  it,  taken  not  more  than  3  in.  deep  from  an  old 
pasture.  First  mow  off  the  Grass  and  stack  the  thin  turves 
for  a  month  or  two  previous  to  using  them  ;  although,  if 
the  turf  be  in  a  dry  state,  it  may  be  used  at  once.  Fibrous 
turf,  being  often  diflicult  to  procure,  is,  however,  for- 
tunately not  the  only  material  in  which  Vines  can  be 
grown,  for  fair  Grapes  may  bo  obtained  from  Vines  in  any 
good  ordinary  soil,  mi.xed  with  a  few  |-in.  bones,  broken 
brick,  or  lime  rubbish,  with  rich  top-dressings  of  manure.  In 
forming  the  border  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  it  the  full  width  at 
first,  as  a  great  portion  of  it  must  be  unoccupied  with  roots  for 
some  time,  while  the  fibre  is  decomposing  to  no  purpose. 
Make  it  piecemeal,  as  every  addition  throws  fresh  vigour  into 
the  Vines.  Get  a  quantity  of  waste  bricks,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  border,  and  break  them  up  similar  in  size  to  stones 
used  for  macadamising.  I  prefer  broken  bricks  to  lime  rubbish, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  early  forcing,  where  the  borders  have 
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to  be  kept  dry  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  roots, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  pieces  of  brick,  throw  out  rootlets 
that  completely  envelop  them,  and,  even  if  the  border  be  dust 
dry,  I  find  these  rootlets  quite  fresh,  being  preserved  by  the 
moisture  contained  in  the  brick.  There_  is  no  necessity  for 
going  to  a  great  expense  for  materials,  inasmuch  as  broken 
bricks,  a  few  \-m.  bones,  and  some  good  fibrous  loam,  with 
perfect  drainage,  are  all  that  is  required.  Such  a  mixture  is 
always  sweet  and  lasting.  Manures  of  any  kind  should  always 
be  applied  on  the  surface,  the  water  from  rains  and  Dtherwise 
conveying  it  to  the  roots  by  degrees,  as  required  by  the  Vines, 
thus  keeping  the  border  sweet  and  healthy.  The  drainage 
being  complete,  let  the  border  extend  5  ft.  from  the  front  wall, 
both  inside  and  out,  making,  together  with  the  arch,  about 
11  ft.  To  every  five  or  six  barrowfuls  of  chopped  turf,  add 
one  or  so  of  broken  bricks,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
loam;  beat  all  well  dowu,  with  the  back  of  a  four-pronged 
fork,  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.,  sloping  to  the  front,  where  there 
should  be  a  dry  wall  of  single  bricks,  to  keep  the  materials  in 
their  place,  and  to  induce  any  roots  that  come  in  contact  with 
them  to  throw  out  laterals  or  rootlets,  and  protect  them  from 
the  weather.     Additions  of  not  less  than  3  ft.  should  be  made 

to  the  border  every  year,  until 
it  is  completed.  If  the  soil 
surrounding  the  border  be  of 
an  unfavourable  character,  it 
is  best  to  cut  the  roots  ofi  from 
it  by  means  of  a  wall.  The 
following  are  the  best  Vines 
for  forcing,  to  cut  in  March, 
April,  or  May,  viz..  Black 
Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, Madresfield  Court,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  should  be 
planted  at  the  hottest  end, 
and  given  less  air  than  the 
others.  Late  "Grapes,  for  use 
in  the  winter  months,  should 
consist  of  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Alicante,  Lady  Downes, 
Gros  Golmau,  and  many  other 
useful  varieties  might  be 
added.  In  selecting  Vines  tor 
planting,  those  that  are  one 
year  old  are  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  hands  of  the  inexperi- 
enced ;  and,  to  make  sure  of 
being  free  from  the  Phylloxera, 
it  is  best  for  all  growers  to 
raise  their  own  Vines.  I  pre- 
'fer  Vines  raised  from  eyes  in 
spring,  on  the  turf  system, as 
they  are  easily  transplanted, 
without  interrupting  the  growth.  At  pruning  time,  select 
the  best  ripened  short-jointed  prunings  with  plump  eyes, 
tie  them  in  a  bundle,  label  them  and  lay  them  in  the  soil 
by  the  heels,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  until,  say  the  beginning 
of  February.  In  preparing  the  eyes,  out  the  shoots  with 
a  sharp  knife  into  lengths  of  2  in.,  the  eye  being  in  the 
centre  ;  cut  away  the  wood  on  the  upper  side  within  a  -]-  in.  from 
the  eye,  in  a  slanting  direction.  Cut  rather  more  than  the  num- 
ber required  of  fibrous  turves,  6  in.  square  and  2  in.  thick.  Cut  a 
niche  in  the  centre,  and  place  in  it  the  eye,  covering  it  over 
with  fine  soil,  and  packing  the  turves  closely  together  on  slates ; 
then  give  a  gentle  watering  with  tepid  water,  and  place  them 
on  a  bottom  heat  of  from  70°  to  75°,  with  a  moist  atmospheric 
temperature  of  from  60°  to  62^  at  night,  and  from  70'  to  75°  in 
the  daytime,  with  plenty  of  light.  When  started  in  a  low 
temperature,  the  buds  loose  vitality,  which  weakens  the  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  show  themselves  through  the 
sides  of  the  turf,  prepare  for  a  shift,  by  cutting  double  the 
number  of  turves  you  require,  12  in.  square,  and  2  in.  thick, 
placing  one  on  the  other,  on  separate  slates,  and  cutting  the 
centre  out  of  the  uppermost  6  in.  square.  Select  the  most 
promising  young  Vines,  and  carefully  place  them  in  the  turf, 
which  should  fit  exactly,  cutting  off  first,  with  a  sharp  knife,  the 
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points  of  the  strong  roots  round  the  edges  of  the  turf , an  operation 
which  causes  them  to  throw  out  more  lateral  roots  and  streng- 
thens the  growth  of  the  weaker  rootlets,closing  the  union  with  a 
little  fine  soil ;  then  give  a  gentle  watering  and  replace  them  in 
bottom-heat,  which  must  be  maintained.  Give  ventilation  only 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and,  if  all  goes  well,  they  will 
be  ready  for  planting  out  in  a  month  or  sis  weeks.  The  border 
being  ready,  a  hillock,  6  in.  or  6  in.  higher  than  the  intended 
position  at  which  the  Vines  should  stand,  should  be  made 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  to  allow  for  subsiding. 
This  keeps  the  collar  of  the  roots  well  up,  and  allows  plenty 
of  room  for  top-dressing.  Vines  should  never  be  allowed  to 
root  up  the  stem  through  earthing  them  up.  Being  on  sepa- 
rate slates,  the  plants  may  be  carried  and  placed  in  their 
positions  on  the  slates,  slipping  them  from  under  the  Vines 
without  the  least  check,  and  filling  up  with  the  compost.  Give  a 
gentle  watering,  and  tie  each  plant  to  a  small  stake,  until  it 
has  reached  the  wires.  If  it  be  intended  to  grow  plants 
beneath  the  Vines,  they  should  be  planted  3  ft.  6  in.  apart,  but 
if  for  Vines  only,  2  ft.  6  in.  After  planting,  cover  the  borders 
with  half-rotten  stable  manure  to  the  depth  of  3  in.  or  4  in  ; 
this  protects  the 
surface,  and  water 
carries  down  the 
manurial  properties 
into  the  border. 
The  Vines  being 
planted,  the  chief 
object  is  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible 
amount  of  w  e  1 1- 
ripened  wood  and 
roots.  On  these 
depend  future  pro- 
ductions. Keep  the 
day  temperature  at 
from  70°  or  75°,  or 
6°  more  with  sun- 
heat,  and  from  60° 
to  65°  at  night, 
paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  ventilation, 
and  shutting  u  p 
early  in  the  a,fter- 
noon.  Sprinkle 
every  part  of  the 
floor  and  inside 
border  with  water. 
Tie  the  leading 
shoots  to  the 
wires,  allowing  the 
laterals  to  grow 
freely ;  and,  if  any 
should  take  the 
lead,  pinch  out  the 
centre,  so  as  to  keep 
them  equally  balanced,  allowing  them  to  cover  every  inch 
of  the  roof.  In  proportion  to  the  foliage  which  the  house 
contains  will  be  the  number  of  roots  in  the  border.  When 
they  reach  the  top  of  the  house,  train  them  down  the 
other  side,  i.e.,  if  the  house  be  span-roofed  ;  but,  if  a  lean-to, 
train  them  on  the  back  wall.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
fruiting  pot  Vines  are  placed  between  the  permanent  ones,  but 
this,  in  the  long  run,  is  no  saving.  Watering  with  tepid 
water  must  be  regularly  attended  to  as  the  Vines  get  into 
rapid  growth.  When  the  house  gets  well  filled  with  foliage 
and  the  wood  begins  to  ripen,  admit  air  freely,  and,  to  some 
extent,  withhold  moisture.  To  prevent  red  spider,  mix 
sulphur  with  milk,  and  paint  it  on  the  hot  pipes  ;  take  care 
to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  until  the  wood  gets  brown  and 
solid,  when  the  ventilators  may  be  opened  to  their  full  extent. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  down,  prune  at  once,  heading  the 
Vines  back  to  a  foot  or  so  below  the  rafters,  as  the  buds  at  the 
base  rarely  break  if  the  shoot  be  left  long.  When  the  wounds 
are  dried  up,  rub  a  little  painter's  knotting  over  them,  young 
Vines  being  liable  to  bleed.  Cover  the  outside  border  with 
litter  and  wooden  shutters  to  protect  the  roots  from  rain  and 
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frost,  keeping  the  inside  cool  until  the  time  to  start  again  has 
returned.  In  the  case  of  late  Grapes,  the  Vines  should  be 
allowed  to  break  into  growth  without  fire-heat,  which  they 
generally  do  about  the  end  of  April ;  but,  if  for  early  fruit, 
close  the  Vinery  the  first  week  in  February.  Wash  the  glass 
and  wood-work  with  soft  soap  and  water ;  whitewash  the  walls 
with  new  slacked  lime  mixed  with  a  handful  of  sulphur ;  paint 
the  wires  with  white  lead  and  tui-pentine,  or  as  a  substitute 
parafiin ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  give  a  coat  of  paint 
inside  every  year  at  starting  time,  an  operation  which  both 
destroys  the  eggs  of  insects,  and  preserves  the  wood. 
All  flie  spent  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  borders,  both 
inside  aud  out,  must  be  carefully  taken  off  when  the  Vines 
are  started  into  growth,  removing  all  the  loose  bricks 
against  the  front  of  the  borders,  and  any  roots  tending  down- 
wards must  be  reversed.  Then  add  3  ft.  more  to  the  border, 
replace  the  loose  bricks,  and  over  the  whole  spread  3  in.  of 
half-rotten  manure,  with  8  in.  or  10  in.  of  litter,  covered  with 
wooden  shutters.  Commence  with  fire-heat  the  last  week  in 
February,  syringing  the  Vines  three  times  a  day,  and  filling 
the  evaporating  pans.     Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  from 

45°  to  50°,  and  in 
the  daytime  from 
55°  to  60°,  accord- 
.  ing  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  As 
the  growth  begins 
to  push,  the  tem- 
perature may  be 
increased,  and  the 
same  attention  in 
every  way  paid,  as 
directed  for  the  first 
season.  At  the  end 
of  April  remove  the 
shutters  and  litter 
from  the  outside 
border,  only  leaving 
the  manure.  Pay 
every  attention  to 
watering  the  inside 
border,  as  the  Vines 
will  grow  rapidly 
this  season,  and  any 
check  from  over 
dryness  should  be 
prevented,  it  being 
almost  impossible 
to  give  a  young 
growing  Vine  too 
much  water,  if  the 
border  be  well 
drained.  When  the 
leading  shoots  get 
half  up  the  rafter, 
pinch  out  the  centre 
and  also  the  top  of  the  laterals,  allowing  the  others  to  grow 
until  the  leading  bud  breaks  again,  when  the  laterals  may 
be  pinched  to  three  leaves.  This  strengthens  the  buds  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  Vine,  which  are  to  bear  fruit  next 
season.  Allow  the  leader  to  grow  to  the  top,  where  it 
should  be  stopped,  thus  causing  the  rod  to  thicken  and 
the  buds  to  swell.  Allow  the  laterals  to  grow  freely,  as 
they  encourage  root  action ;  if  the  season  should  be  very 
dry,  see  that  the  outside  borders  receive  plenty  of  water. 
As  the  wood  begins  to  ripen,  give  more  air  and  less  moisture, 
cutting  the  laterals  to  one  leaf,  which  plumps  up  the  buds. 
Keep  down  red  spider,  and  proceed  as  previously  directed. 

Third  Season. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
temperature,  as  the  next  is  the  first  fruiting  season,  and, 
with  respect  to  heating,  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed, 
as  the  cultivator  must  be  regulated  by  certain  conditions  as 
regards  weather.  In  early  forcing  a  vast  amount  of  injury 
has  been  done  to  Vines  by  keeping  the  night  temperature 
too   high.     Vegetable   life,   as  well  as   animal   life,  requires 
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rest  at  night,  to  fit  it  for  work  next  day.  Always,  therefore, 
avoid  exciting  influences  in  the  absence  of  light ;  true, 
shoots  will  lengthen  as  much  by  night  as  by  clay ;  but 
no  new  material  is  added,  the  result  being  merely  an 
extension  of  tissue  formed  during  the  day.  I  have  repeat- 
edly had  early  Muscats  at  55°  at  night,  when  in  full  bloom, 
setting  as  freely  as  Hamburghs.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  vigorous  growth  obtained  under  a  low  night 
temperature,  with  a  rise  as  early  as  possible  in  the  daytime 
to  the  usual  height.  The  details  of  treatment  for  the  third 
season  will  be  equally  applicable  to  subsequent  years.  Let  us 
suppose  the  Vinery  closed  the  first  week  in  January.  Wash 
and  clean  according  to  former  instructions.  Scrape  off  the 
loose  bark,  and  paint  the  canes  with  Fowler's  Insecticide,  in 
the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water ; 
and,  in  order  to  induce  the  regular  breaking  of  the 
buds,  tie  the  points  of  the  Vines  down  to  the  border,  and  care- 
fully clear  oif  all  the  spent  manure,  if  any  be  left,  as  it  is 
liable  to  generate  fungi.  If  any  roots  should  have  run  into 
the  manure,  comb  it  out  with  the  fingers,  covering  the  roots 
with  fresh  loam.  Add  a  second  o-ft.  addition  to  the  front  of 
the  border,  and  cover  as  directed  for  the  last  season,  enclosing 
the  natural  summer's  heat,  preserving  the  surface  roots,  and 
encouraging  an  upward  tendency.  Apply  fire-heat  the  last 
week  in  January  ;  give  a  gentle  watering  at  75°  to  moisten  the 
surface,  and  five  or  six  days  afterwards  give  a  thorough  water- 
ing to  moisten  the  border  throughout,  maintaining  a  night 
temperature  of  fi'om  50'^  to  55",  raising  it  5'-'  or  10°  with  sun- 
heat  in  the  daytime,  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  when  it  may 
be  raised  gradually  from  60°  to  65"  at  night,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  with  70'^  in  the  daytime,  or  with 
sun  to  85°  or  more.  It  is  opposed  to  Nature  in  early  forcing 
to  open  the  ventilators  and  let  sun-heat  out  and  cold  air  in  ; 
always  supply  moisture  according  to  the  weather.  As  the 
Vines  come  into  leaf,  cease,  by  degrees,  filling  the  evaporating 
pans,  so  that  all  may  be  empty  by  the  time  they  come  into 
bloom.  Damping  in  the  morning  may  be  dispensed  with  until 
about  ten  o'clock,  when  each  Vine  should  be  given  a  sharp  tap 
with  the  hand  on  the  main  stem  in  order  to  disperse  the 
pollen  ;  then  damp  every  part  of  the  floor  and  walls  to  produce 
a  genial  growing  atmosphere.  On  dark,  dull,  cold  days,  keep 
the  temperature  low,  with  less  moisture,  and  make  up  for  the 
loss  on  bright  days  by  running  the  temperature  up  to  85°  or 
90°  with  sun-heat.  This  produces  short-jointed  wood,  clean 
foliage,  and  plenty  of  substance,  an  important  item  in  finishing 
off  the  fruit  satisfactorily  and  in  preparing  the  Vines  for  a  full 
crop  next  year.  Never  use  a  syringe  after  the  buds  have 
broken,  for,  however  clear  the  water  may  be,  it  always  damages 
the  bloom,  which  is  so  highly  appreciated.  I  have  an  early 
Vinery  56  ft.  long,  in  which  I  commenced  to  cut  the  third 
week  in  April,  and  it  has  not  an  evaporating  pan  in  it,  nor  is 
the  syringe  used  from  the  time  when  the  Vines  begin  to  push 
until  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  and  this  Vinery  always  produces  the 
heaviest  crop,  and  the  foliage  is  freer  from  insects  and  warted 
leaves  than  that  in  any  other  house.  Keep  the  fire-heat  up 
when  the  sun  shines  until  April,  and,  as  the  sun  gets  more 
powerful,  more  air  is  required.  Give  ventilation  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  fairly 
set,  give  a  good  watering  to  the  inside  border  at  75°,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  in  a  good  growing  condition.  Early  forcing 
cannot  be  carried  out  successfully  by  dry  rules  ;  the  cultivator 
must  adapt  his  practice  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
condition  of  the  weather. 

Disbudding  and  Thinning. 
In  disbudding,  leave  the  side  shoots  of  young  Vines  from 
12  in.  to  15  in.  apart.  Stop  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  two  leaves 
above  the  bunch,  and,  if  a  growth  shows  more  than  one  bunch, 
pinch  the  worst  off.  The  Vine  being  pruned  back  to  one  third 
its  length,  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  four 
bunches,  which  are  generally  large  in  the  case  of  young  Vines, 
weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds  or  more  according  to  the 
variety.  No  bunch  should  be  left  on  the  leading  shoot,  which 
must  not  be  stopped  until  it  has  reached  the  top  of  the  house  ; 
pinch  the  laterals  to  one  or  two  leaves,  always  keeping  the 
strongest  the  most  pinched  in,  as  it  throws  more  strength  into 
the  weakest,  and  maintains  an  equal  balance  of  growth.   Allow 


every  leaf  plenty  of  room  to  expand,  a  great  number  of  large 
well  developed  leaves,  being  much  better  than  a  large  quantiy 
in  a  crowded  state.  Take  care  to  tie  in  the  young  shoots  by 
degrees,  merely  keeping  the  points  from  touching  the  glass, 
until  the  young  growths  get  matured,  as  they  are  apt  to  snap 
off  from  the  main  stem,  leaving  a  blank  on  the  Vine  that 
is  not  easily  repaired.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  hidden  under- 
neath the  wires,  thin  the  bunches  to  the  number  directed, 
except  in  the  case  of  "  shy  setters,"  which  are  better  left  until 
they  are  set,  as  the  strongest  shoots  and  bunches  are  apt  to 
set  the  worst.  It  is  recommended  by  a  great  many  Vine  cul- 
tivators to  commence  thinning  the  berries  as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  but  I  never  found  any  advantage 
to  occur  from  doing  so.  I  prefer  allowing  them  to  attain  the 
size  of  early  Peas,  when  it  is  easily  perceived  which  berries  are 
taking  the  lead,  and  when  the  bunches  can  be  thinned  finally 
at  once,  which  is  perferable  to  going  over  them  a  second  time. 
To  keep  the  bloom  in  perfection  and  the  bunch  compact,  the 
less  the  berries  are  handled  the  better.  With  a  light  wooden 
peg  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  pair  of  clean  Grape  scissors  in  the 
right,  the  operator  should  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  to  the 
top,  easing  the  shoulders  with  the  peg,  and  thinning  out  all  the 
small  and  innermost  berries,  being  careful  not  to  rub  them 
with  either  the  peg  or  scissors.  More  than  half  of  the  berries,  as 
a  rule,  require  cutting  out,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  those 
left  to  swell;  but  discretion  must  be  used  in  accordance  with 
the  variety.  Sufficient,  however,  must  be  left  to  make  a  com- 
pact bunch  when  finished  ,as  nothing  looks  worse  than  a  bunch  of 
Grapes,  when  laid  on  a  dessert  dish,  spreading  all  over  it.  It 
should  lie  as  compact  in  shape  as  when  growing  on  the  Vine. 
About  the  first  week  in  June,  the  Grapes  will  commence 
their  second  swelling,  and  the  inside  border  must  have 
a  thorough  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure  at  about  75°. 
As  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  give  more  air  by  degrees  and 
less  moisture,  until  it  is  ripe,  when  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
a  cool,  uniform  temperature  will  be  all  that  are  requii'ed. 
Next  year  the  Vinery  may  be  shut  up  on  the  1st  of  January ; 
in  the  season  after  that,  on  the  1st  December  ;  and  the  next 
after  that,  the  first  week  in  November,  when  the  Grapes  will 
ripen  in  April.  This  is  the  earliest  period  at  which  Vines 
should  be  started,  for,  after  being  forced  two  or  three  seasons, 
they  may  be  had  ripe  by  the  third  week  in  March.  About  the 
middle  of  February  give  the  inside  border  a  good  watering 
with  weak  liquid  manure  at  75°,  as  the  fruit  commences  its 
second  swelling,  and  in  ten  days  or  so  it  will  begin  to  colour, 
and  swell  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other  time.  Open  the 
front  ventilators  a  little  on  every  favourable  opportunity ;  it 
keeps  the  air  in  motion,  retaining  both  heat  and  moisture, 
which,  if  ventilated  at  top,  would  escape,  rendering  necessary 
more  fire-heat,  which  creates  a  parched  atmosphere,  thus 
checking  growth  and  rendering  the  foliage  more  liable  to  red 
spider.  As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  take  the  shutters  and 
half  the  litter  off  the  outside  border,  and  when  the  fruit  has 
been  all  cleared  out  give  the  inside  a  good  watering  with 
weak  liquid  manure  to  encourage  growth  and  plump  up  the 
buds.  Maintain  a  growing  atmosphere  for  a  month  or  so,  as 
it  prolongs  the  growth  and  preserves  the  buds  from  breaking 
in  the  autumn.  Remove  the  remaining  half  of  the  litter 
carefully,  as  the  roots  will,  no  doubt,  have  run  into  it ;  if  so, 
comb  it  out  with  the  fingers,  and  cover  the  roots  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  fresh  loam,  and  the  same  with  half-rotted 
manure.  The  Vines  being  in  full  leaf,  the  roots  will  take  hold 
of  the  loam  at  once,  and  accumulate  vigour  for  future  crops, 
keeping  them  from  pushing  into  growth  in  August  and 
September.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  with  which  an 
inexperienced  hand  at  very  early  forcing  will  have  to  contend ; 
for,  if  care  be  not  taken,  every  bud  on  tbe  Vine  will  push  into 
growth  if  ripened  in  March  ;  whereas,  if  not  ripened  before  the 
middle  of  April,  they  will  merely  push  a  few  of  the  terminal 
buds,  which  should  be  rubbed  off  as  fast  as  they  grow,  for  if 
allowed  to  go  on  they  weaken  the  Vines  for  the  following 
season.  If  inclement  weather  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
put  the  shutters  on  the  outside  border  (placing  a  brick  on  edge 
at  each  end)  to  protect  the  border  from  rain,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  which  keeps  the  roots 
dry  and  quiet.  About  the  middle  or  end  of  September, 
according  to  the   state  of    the   weather,  take   off  the   shut- 
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ters,  and  remove  the  bricks.  If  leaves  be  plentiful, 
but  not  ready  until  the  end  of  October,  put  on  6  in. 
of  litter,  covering  it  with  the  shutters,  to  preserve  the  sun- 
heat  in  the  border ;  but  when  the  leaves  are  ready,  and  in  a  dry 
state,  push  the  litter  into  a  row  at  each  end  of  the  border, 
and  fill  in  between  to  the  depth  of  15  in.  with  the  dry  leaves  ; 
then  cover  with  the  shutters ;  the  litter  at  each  end  will  .pre- 
vent the  leaves  from  blowing  about,  and  will  keep  in  the  natural 
heat  of  the  summer.  Late  Grapes  require  the  same  treatment 
as  early  ones,  as  far  as  regards  temperature,  but  as  little  fire- 
heat  as  possible  should  be  used.  Ventilate  early  and  close  in 
early  the  sun's  heat  in  the  afternoon,  as  nothing  invigorates 
Vines  so  much  as  such  treatment.  In  wet,  cold  seasons  a 
little  fire-heat  is  beneficial,  particularly  in  regard  to  finish- 
ing off  the  fruit,  and  ripening  the  wood,  as  well  as  keeping 
the  Grapes.  Pot  vines. 

There  is  not  now  the  same  necessity  for  these  as  there  used 
to  be,  as  summer  Grapes  can  now  be  kept  so  late.  Still,  they 
are  useful  to  bring  in  before  the  permanent  Vines,  in  March 
and  April,  and  they  are  also  very  useful  when  Vine-borders 


Rdst.— This  is  scarcely  a  disease,  though  a  disfigurement. 
It  is  generally  caused  by  over-heating  the  pipes,  or  sulphur 
left  on  them  from  the  previous  season,  or  cold  draughts  when 
the  berries  are  setting. 

Wabts  OB  Excrescences. — These  occur  on  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves  ;  some  contend  that  they  do  no  harm,  but  I  prefer 
being  without  them,  as  the  leaves  cup  and  are  arrested  in  their 
growth.  They  are  caused  by  the  atmosphere  being  07er-charged 
with  moisture  and  by  insufficient  ventilation. 

Scalding. — To  this  some  Grapes  are  more  subject  than 
others  ;  it  occurs  at  stoning  time.  Early  ventilation  and  a 
cool  atmosphere  are  the  best  preventives. 

Insects. — The  most  formidable  insect  that  attacks  the  Vine 
is  the  Phylloxera,  and  the  best  preventive  in  my  opinion  is 
raising  one's  own  Vines, 

Red  Spider. — This,if  neglected,  soon  spreads  all  over  a  house, 
destroying  the  foliage  and  weakening  the  Vines.  A  want  of 
root  action  and  a  dry  atmosphere  encourages  it ;  in  guarding 
against  it,  cleanliness,  and  painting  the  hot  pipes  with  sulphur 


The  large-leaved   Panioum  (P.  plicatum). 


have  to  be  removed,  or  for  placing  at  the  end  of  a  stove  or 
warm  greenhouse  in  summer.  Their  cultivation  differs  in  no 
way  from  that  for  permanent  Vines,  except  that  they  should 
stand  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  or  bark,  which  furnishes  a  gentle 
moist  heat,  and  after  the  pots  get  well  filled  with  roots, 
they  should  be  fed  freely  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Diseases  and  Insects. 

Mildew. — -Vines  are  liable  to  both  diseases  and  insects,  and 
in  both  oases  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Mildew  is  a  very 
destructive  disease  if  neglected.  In  our  heavy  soil  we  have 
never  the  least  signs  of  it,  although  in  light  soil  I  have  seen  it 
affect  Vines  badly.  Painting  the  hot-water  pipes  with  fresh 
slacked  lime  and  sulphvir  soon  destroys  it ;  the  best  preventive 
is  well-drained  borders  and  a  sweet  healthy  atmosphere. 

Shamking. — This  is  another  disease  which  often  causes  dis- 
appointment at  the  finish,  as  it  attacks  the  stalks  of  the  berries 
as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  arresting  the  ripening,  and  even- 
tually causing  the  berries  to  drop  off.  In  some  cases  it  is 
caused  by  the  roots  being  in  an  uncongenial  soil,  or  getting 
into  a  wet  subsoil,  to  prevent  which  I  always  prefer  concreting 
the  bottom  of  the  border.  A  good  preventive  is  well  ripening 
both  wood  and  roots,  thus  preventing  rank  growth,  the  fruit 
on  which  is  most  liable  to  shank. 


and  milk,  or  with  new  slacked  lime  is  best,  but  such  mixtures 
are  difiioult  to  clean  off  the  pipes. 

Mealy  Bug  and  Thrips, — These  are  often  introduced  into 
Vineries  through  growing  plants  in  them,  and  if  once  they  get 
a  footing  they  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of  until  the  foliage  drops. 
If  the  bug  get  into  the  bunches,  take  a  light  peg,  with  a  small 
piece  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  it,  dip  it  in  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, and  merely  touch  the  insect ;  this  will  destroy  it.  ■ 

Watei'dale,  St.  Helens,  Lancasliire.  J.  Smith. 


THE  LARGE  LEAVED  PANICUM  (P.  PLICATUM). 
This,  like  many  other  of  the  more  ornamental  forms  of  Grasses, 
has  come  much  into  favour  of  late  years  for  mixing  with  flower- 
ing plants  in  stoves  and  conservatories  ;  to  have  it  in  perfec- 
tion it  requires  some  warmth,  especially  in  winter.  Although 
it  will  live  and  thrive  out-of-doors  in  a  warm  summer,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  most  generally  useful  grown  as  a  specimen 
plant  in  a  pot.  It  is  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  succeeding 
well  in  any  kind  of  soil  that  is  sufficiently  porous  to  allow 
water  to  pass  freely  through  it,  and  with  water  it  must  be 
plentifully  supplied,  as  from  its  free  rooting  character  it  natu- 
rally needs  a  fairly  moist  soil.  It  may  be  increased  by  division. 
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THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Ground  Work. — I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  no  time  being 
lost  in  getting  on  with  any  new  work  or  alterations  in  ahrnbberiea 
and  pleasure  grounds  that  may  be  contemplated.  Where  everything 
of  this  sort  can  be  finished  before  the  close  of  the  year,  it  makes  a 
fall  season  difference  in  the  growth  that  trees  and  shrubs  make  that 
are  thus  early  planted,  over  others  that  are  put  in  late  in  the  spring 
after  a  protracted  winter's  frost.  Undoubtedly,  the  best  time  for 
planting  evergreens  is  considerably  past,  yet,  with  young  stock  that 
has  been  well  prepared  for  removal  by  frequent  transplantings,  such 
as  are  usual  in  the  best  nurseries,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  ;  but, 
iu  the  case  of  large  evergreen  shrubs,  especially  Hollies,  that  have 
stood  for  many  years  without  removal  or  preparation  by  their  prin. 
cipal  roots  being  shortened  back  within  the  last  twelve  months,  I 
should  recommend  their  not  being  moved  until  the  spring  is  consider- 
ably advanced,  or,  still  better,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  middle  of 
the  ensuing  August.  No  doubt  large  shrubs  can  be,  and  are,  fre- 
quently moved  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  as  to  time,  without 
any  preparation,  and,  in  time,  recover  from  the  efiecta  of  the  severe 
ordeal  to  which  they  are  thus  subjected  ;  but,  under  such  treatment, 
immense  numbers  dio  outright,  or  remain  for  years  in  a  stunted 
state.  In  the  case  of  all  trees  and  shrubs  that  have  already  been 
moved,  they  shoald  be  gone  over  to  see  that  their  supports  are  sufficient 
— the  recent  storms  which  we  have  had  will  show  any  defects  in  this 
matter,  and,  if  not  at  once  remedied,  the  roots  will  be  seriously  injured. 
Where  new  lawns,  bowling  greens,  or  croquet  grounds  have  to  be 
made,  or  worn-out  turf  replaced  on  those  already  in  existence,  if  such 
work  be  carried  oat  forthwith,  instead  of  being  deferred  until  spring, 
the  result  will  be  immeasurably  more  satisfactory,  and  the  labour 
involved  less.  Where  turf. laying  is  deferred  until  late  in  the  spring 
(as  it  must  needs  be  in  the  case  of  a  severe  winter),  no  matter  how 
much  attention  may  be  given  it,  the  Grass  never  looks  well  the  Erst 
summer,  and  all  ths  beating  and  rolling  that  it  is  possible  to  give  in 
a  dry  season  will  not  prevent  the  unsightly  openings  that  become 
apparent  where  the  turves  are  jointed  together.  Wherever  new 
gravel  hag  to  be  laid  on  to  any  great  extent,  now,  when  the  leaves 
are  all  fallen,  and  comparatively  little  sweeping  will  be  required 
through  the  winter,  is  the  beat  time  to  do  it.  It  may  be  urged  that 
by  deterring  it  until  spring,  it  will  have  afresher  appearance  through 
the  summer;  but,  as  against  this,  spring,  with  its  numberless  calls 
in  any  garden  large  or  small,  furnishes  matters  enough  that  demand 
attention,  without  the  interference  of  works  of  a  permanent  kind. 
In  respect  to  gravel  walks,  I  would  again  urge  that  however  good  the 
quality  of  the  gravel,  in  both  texture  and  .colour,  may  be,  it  will 
never  look  well  long,  or  be  comfortable  to  walk  upon  in  wet  weather, 
unless  the  under  drainage  be  efiioient. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Where  anything  like  a  good  assort, 
ment  of  herbaceous  plants  is  grown,  it  is  essential,  except  in  the 
most  favoured  localities,  to  afford  some  slight  protection  to  many  of 
them,  for,  although  they  may  not  be  killed  outright  in  our  severest 
winters,  still  it  often  happens  that  they  are  in j  ured  to  an  extei^  which 
haa  a  weakening  influence.  The  old  flower-stems  of  all  that  are 
decayed,  for  mere  appearance  aake,  should  bo  partially  cut  away,  bat 
in  thus  denuding  them  of  their  tops  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  deprive  them  of  the  ability  to  protect  themselves,  as  these  dead 
stems  not  only  have  a  considerable  influence  in  warding  off  frost 
from  the  crowns  and  buds  already  formed  for  next  year's  growth, 
and  which  lay  thickly  immediately  below  the  surface,  but,  beinc 
often  hollow,  when  cut  away  they  at  once  act  as  receptacles  for 
water,  holding  it  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  moat  likely  to  be  injurious. 
For  these  reasons  it  ia  well  to  sacrifice  something  in  appearance,  and 
not  cut  away  these  decayed  stems  so  close  ae  ia  usually  done.  As 
regards  protecting  material,  there  ia  nothing  more  effectual  than  the 
leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  especially  thoae  of  a  hard  nature,  auch  as 
those  of  Beech  and  Oak  ;  but,  vrhere  these  are  used,  to  avoid 
the  continuous  litter  they  make  by  being  blown  about,  they  should 
have  a  thin  layer  of  half. decomposed  stable  litter  scattered  over 
them.  This  will  retain  them  in  their  places  and  keep  the  plants  snug 
for  the  winter  ;  moreover,  the  fertilizing  elementa  from  the  manure 
■  will  bo  washed  doivn  into  the  soil,  and  in  this  way  invigorate  the 
planta.  Early  in  spring  the  whole  of  this  covering  should  be  forked 
into  the  ground  a  few  inches  deep,  without  disturbing  the  roots. 
Where  leaves  are  not  to  be  had.  Fern,  or  where  procurable,  Furze, 
cut  in  small  pieces  and  atrewed  over  the  ground  ia  one  of  the  best 
materials  that  can  be  used  for  protective  purposes.  These  failing,  it 
ia  necessary  to  resort  to  ordinary  litter,  but  where  this  is  employed 
it  should  be  thrown  together  in  a  heap  for  a  few  daya  to  partially 
ferment,  in  the  same  way  as  if  intended  for  hotbed  making.  By  this 
treatment  it  acquires  a  dark  colour,  thus  doing  away  with  the  objeo. 
tionable  straw-like  appearance  which  it  has  when  usod  quite  fresh;  a 


couple  of   inches  of  such  material  laid  over   all  bulbs  will  be  an 
advantage  to  them. 

Frames. — Carnations,  Picotees,  and  summer-struck  Phloxes,  and 
Pentstemons  should  have  the  lights  kept  completely  off  them  except 
during  severe  frost,  or  when  extremely  wet,  as  it  is  not  well  to  let 
the  soil  get  satui'ated,  for  if  it  becomes  frozen  in  that  condition  the 
roota  are  more  liable  to  get  injured,  henoe  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
drier  tte  soil  is  when  severe  frost  occurs  the  better. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Where  Rhubarb  ia  required  early,  some  roots 
of  it  should  now  be  put  into  a  little  warmth';  thia  ia  requiaite,  as  it 
will  not  come  on  so  soon  with  mere  protection  in  the  way  that  it  will 
when  we  get  some  weeks  into  the  new  year ;  if  the  roots  for  forcing 
were  dug  as  soon  aa  the  leaves  were  decayed,  they  will  push  up  with 
the  application  of  less  artificial  warmth  than  if  got  up  at  the  time 
when  they  are  wanted  to  be  put  in  for  forcing.  A  bed  of  leaves, 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  recommended  for  Seakale,  will  answer 
well  for  the  Rhubarb ;  the  objection  to  forcing  Rhubarb  in  a  Mush- 
room house — although  often  practised — is  that  the  fumes  given  off 
by  the  fermenting  manure  always  communicate  a  disagreeable 
flavour  to  it.  A  little  more  Seakale  should  be  put  in ;  it  ia  much 
better  to  start  as  much  aa  will  be  required  once  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  than  to  put  in  more  at  one  time,  as  if  tho  produce  be  not  naed 
when  ready  it  geta  long  and  tough.  Where  any  weeds  have  sprung 
up  amongst  winter  Spinach,  Onions,  Lettuce,  and  Endive,  these 
should  be  removed  by  hand,  the  ground  being  too  wet  now  to  effect  their 
destruction  by  hoeing ;  as  even  if  cut  with  the  hoe  and  allowed  to 
remain,  they  very  soon  take  root-hold  again  ;  but,  after  this  hand- 
weeding,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  hoe  the  surface  over,  selecting 
a  dry  day  for  the  purpose. 

Cabbages.— The  earliest  planted  should  have  the  soil  drawn 
close  up  to  their  sterna  aa  high  aa  the  under  leaves ;  thia  ia  the  more 
necessary  whore  the  action  of  the  wind  has  loosened  the  plants,  the 
effect  of  which  ia,  that  if  left  in  thia  atate  and  the  soil  becomes  con. 
gealed  by  frost,  the  stems  chafe  against  the  frost-hardened  soil,  and 
in  this  way  they  get  killed.  Half  the  losses  that  are  experienced 
with  young  Cabbages  during  severe  winters  ariae  through  this 
cause. 

Winter  Spinacli. — Where  the  plants  of  this  are  too  close  in 
the  rows,  they  should  be  immediately  thinned  out  to  something  like 
-i  in.  apart;  if  allowed  to  remain  too  much  crowded,  they  are  natu. 
rally  weakened  thereby,  aud  get  destroyed  if  a  severe  winter  ensues. 
It  ia  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  now  advisable  to  take  every  pre. 
caution  to  insure  the  well-being  of  all  winter  and  spring  crops  ;  the 
more  than  usually  wet,  mild  weather  which  we  have  had  has  kept 
everything  in  a  aof t-growing  atate  up  to  the  preaent  time,  rendering 
them  more  than  ordinarily  Busoeptible  to  deatruction,  should  we  have 
a  hard  winter. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS     FROM     MY     DIARY. 
By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 

December  3. — Getting  shelves  in  early  Peach-house  filled  with 
Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries.  Cutting  down  old  trees,  grubbing  up 
their  roots,  aud  trenching  the  ground  ready  for  large  specimens.  Washing 
Vinery  lights  ready  for  painting.  Finishing  pruning,  aud  nailing  Plums 
aud  Cherries  on  north  walls. 

Dse.  4. — Cutting  all  the  hunches  of  Grapes  in  the  Mrs.Piuce  house,and 
putting  their  stems  iu  bottles  ia  the  Grape-room.  Giving  early  Peach, 
house  a  good  watering.  Covering  up  a  small  piece  of  Parsnips  to  keep 
the  frost  out.  Moving  large  shrubs  from  nursery  to  pleasure  grounds. 
Getting  another  bed  of  Seakale  covered  up  with  pots.  Getting  all 
prunings  and  rubbish  burned  up. 

Dee.  &. — -Looking  over  all  seed  Potatoes  aud  removing  any  that  are 
going  bad.  Tying  mats  ready  f{)r  covering.  Making  labels  aud  pegs. 
Cutting  shreds,  and  pointing  nails.  Sorting  Peas.  Cleaning  seeds. 
Looking  over  Onion  store,  and  removing  any  that  are  bad. 

Dec.  6. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Getting  a  few  more  Hyacinths 
into  gentle  heat  to  get  them  forward.  Commencing  pruning  and  nailing 
Pears  on  east  and  west  walls.  Getting  some  large  Apple  aud  Pear  trees, 
growing  too  grossly,  root-pruned.  Getting  manure  on  to  laud  whilst  the 
weather  is  favourable. 

Dec.  7. — Putting  in  100  pots  of  French  Beans.  Making  a  new  Mush, 
oom  bed.  Clearing  up  flower-borders,  forking  them  up,  and  planting 
them  with  bulbs  aud  s^Driug  flowers.  Pruning  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes.  Turning  up  together  leaves  aud  long  manure  for  hotbeds. 
Getting  on  with  deep  trenching  as  fast  as  the  weather  wiU  permit. 
Looking  over  all  the  Pines,  aud  giving  them  a  little  water  where 
required. 

Dee.  8. — LooMug  over  Grapes  in  bottles,  taking  out  any  bad  berries, 
and  filling  up  the  bottles  with  water  where  required.  Looking  over  fruit- 
room  aud  removing  all  fruit  that  is  beginning  to  rot.  Fruit  in  use  for 
dessert — Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  Medlars,  and  Nute. 
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OHIRITA  SINENSIS. 
This  is  an  evergreen,  herbaceous,  Chinese  Gesnerad,  the  leaves 
of  which  spread  not  unlike  those  of  a  Gloxinia ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  blue,  are  also  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
a  Gloxinia,  but  they  are  produced  in  bunches  on  the  extremities 
of  erect  stalks,  that  rise  well  above  the  foliage,  and,  as  these 
are  thrown  up  freely,  the  plant  has  a  very  eilective  appearance. 
It  blooms  in  summer,  and  is  a  useful  subject  for  conservatory 
decoration.  It  thrives  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand  ;  when  in 
active  growth  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  want  for  water,  or  the 
advancing  flowers  will  be  injured.  After  blooming  it  should 
be  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the  root,  but,  owing  to  its  evergreen 
character,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  flag.     It  does  best  in  a  moderate  temperature.    There 


Chirita  sinensis. 


is  also  a  variegated  form  of  this  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
handsomely  marked.  B. 


WINTERING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
I  NEVER  had  bedding  plants  in  better  condition  at  this  time  of  the 
year  than  I  have  them  now,  and  I  never  had  plants  that  were  less 
coddled.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  odds  and  ends,  all  our  stock 
of  these  plants  are  in  boxes  24  ft.  long,  1  ft.  wide,  and  3  in.  deep. 
Each  box  has  six  holes  in  the  bottom,  large  enough  to  put  the  finger 
through.  In  the  second  week  in  August,  a  piece  of  crock  was  put 
over  each  of  these  holes ;  the  boxes  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  and  then  about  fifty  cuttings  were  put  into 
each.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  were  put  in,  each  box  was  watered 
and  set  outside,  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Here  they  remained 
until  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  were  shifted  into  a  Vinery, 
from  which  the  Grapes  were  just  cut,  and  there  they  are  now. 
Through  being  so  much  exposed  to  the  air,  the  plants  are  not  drawn 
up  ;  on  the  contrary,  overy  one  of  them  is  dwarf  and  bushy, and  although 
there  are  thousands  of  them,  there  is  not  a  single  blank  amongst 
them,  and  no  dead  leaves  have  yet  been  gathered  from  them.  A 
little  artificial  heat  is  admitted  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  the 
top  and  bottom  ventilators  are  open  night  and  day,  unless 
it  is  extremely  cold.  They  are  not  watered  oftener  than  once 
a  week,  sometimes  not  so  often.  It  is  not  the  hardiest  of  green, 
leaved  Pelargoniums  that  are  thus  treated,  but  many  choice  varie- 
gated ones  as  well.  Alternantheras  are  often  found  to  winter  badly; 
hundreds  of  them  were  put  in  boxes  like  the  Pelargoniums ;  they 
were  rooted  in  a  close  frame,  and  then  hardened  off.  They  are  now 
along  with  the  Pelargoniums,  and  so  luxuriant  that  not  a  particle  of 
soil  can  be  seen,  looking  down  through  the  plants,  and  they  are  eo 


bushy  that  the  little  branches  are  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the 
boxes.  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  is  equally  healthy  under 
the  same  treatment,  and  so  are  the  different  kinds  of  Iresines.  I 
attribute  all  this  chiefly  to  growing  them  hardy  at  first,  and  after- 
wards not  putting  them  into  any  close  place  to  make  them  tender 
before  the  winter  had  set  in.  Last  year  most  of  our  Pelargoniums 
were  rooted  and  wintered  in  small  pots,  and  it  took  four  times  as 
much  space  to  accommodale  the  same  number  of  plants  in  that  way 
as  in  the  boxes,  and  I  ,find  that  they  keep  much  better  in  the  latter 
than  in  pots.  In  March  the  Pelargoniums  will  be  potted  into  small 
pots,  and  the  Alternantheras  given  more  room  in  the  boxes  in  which 
they  are  now  growing.  Cambrian. 


Iiycopods  on  Tree  Stumps. — Pyramids  of  Lycopods  are 
usually  made  by  placing  pans  or  flower-pots  of  dilferent  sizes  one 
above  the  other,  but  good  effects  in  this  way  may  also  be  obtained  by 
procnring  good  big  stems  of  dead  Tree-Perns,  or  of  other  trees  which 
ha^e  a  loose  bark  that  will  hold  moisture.  They  should  be  potted,  a 
small  pan  being  secured  on  the  top  of  the  stump  in  which  to  plant 
the  Lycopod ;  the  margin  left  between  the  pot  and  the  stump  may 
be  planted  with  Perns,  and  a  plant  of  the  graceful  Nephrolepia 
exaltata  may  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pan  j  on  the  top  any  of 
the  free-growing  Selaginellas  may  be  employed  in  this  way,  or  Ferns 
with  creeping  rhizomes  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect. — S. 

Eouvardias  Planted  Out. — By  planting  out  Bouvardias  during 
summer  in  good,  rich  garden  soil,  and  keeping  them  well  supplied 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  much  better  plants  can  be  obtained  for 
winter-blooming  than  by  growing  them  in  pots.  In  the  Pine-apple 
Nursery  we  lately  saw  a  large  house  full  of  plants  which  had  been 
thus  treated,  and  which  will  soon  make  a  fine  display.  They  were 
struck  in  February,  planted  out  in  June  for  the  summer's  growth, 
and  potted  up  during  the  first  week  in  September  ;  they  were  then 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  weeks  until  re-established,  when 
they  were  removed  to  a  lean-to  house,  where  a  little  heat  can  be 
given  them  to  assist  in  opening  their  flowers.  All  the  varieties  may 
be  treated  in  this  way  with  the  best  results. 

Stephanotis  as  a  Basket-plant. — Among  the  many  plants 
used  for  conservatory  baskets,  the  Stephanotis  is  seldom  or  never 
employed  in  that  way.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  made  one  of  the  best  of  basket-plants.  It  would,  in  the  first  place, 
be  necessary  to  obtain  plants  of  it  with  several  good  shoots  rising 
from  the  bottom ;  these  must  be  trained  up  stakes  inserted  in  the 
pot,  for  the  plants  would  perhaps  be  best  grown  in  pots  until  they 
began  to  fiower,  when  they  could  be  set  in  the  baskets.  In  order  to 
insure  the  plants  flowering  freely,  the  wood  must  be  thoroughly 
ripened  by  being  exposed  to  sun  and  air  during  the  summer-time, 
either  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house,  or  trained  on  a  south  wall  out- 
of-doors.  The  baskets  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  should  be  pre. 
pared  previously  by  having  a  pot,  of  the  same  size  as  that  in  which 
the  Stephanotis  is  grown,  placed  in  the  centre.  This  should  be 
packed  round  with  lumpy  peat  and  Sphagnum,  and  planted  with 
Ferns  and  Lycopods,  so  as  to  hide  the  outside  of  the  baskets.  When 
all  is  ready,  the  empty  pot  can  be  replaced  by  the  one  in  which  the 
plant  is  growing.  The  branches  of  the  Stephanotis  might  be  arranged 
so  as  to  droop  equally  all  round  the  sides  ;  and,  when  in  full  bloom, 
plants  thus  treated  would  have  a  striking  effect  in  a  moderately  warm 
conservatory,  where  they  would  last  in  beauty  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  never  seen  the  Stephanotis  tried  in  this  Way,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  succeed. — S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN. 


Hibiscus  Lamberti.— This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter-flowering 
stove  plants ;  it  has  large,  deep  green  leaves,  and  brilliant  scarlet  double  blos- 
soms, which  are  very  valaable  in  a  cut  state. — S. 

Fern-leaved  Capania  (0.  fllicifolia).— This  is  one  ot  the  best  green- 
leaved  plants  for  dinner-table  decoration  that  can  be  grown.  Its  fronds  are 
large,  graceful,  and  spreading ;  and,  although  bushy  plants  of  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  straggly  plants,  cut  closely  down,  will  throw  up  an  upright  shoot, 
and  thus  make  haudsouie  specimens. 

Standard  Epacrises-— These  are  seldom  met  with,  but  grown  in  this  way, 
Bpacrises  when  in  flower  have  an  attractive  appearance;  We  lately  saw  some 
in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea  ;  they  had  upright  steins  18  in.  in  height,  and 
large  bushy  heads.  When  once  formed,  they  require  no  other  training  or  tying, 
and  when  in  flower  the  branches  quite  droop  under  the  weight  of  blossoms  which 
they  produce.  When  used  for  vases  or  table  decoration,  for  which  they  are  very 
suitable,  the  surface  of  the  pots  should  be  hidden  by  mixing  a  few  Ferns 
with  small  flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Squills,  &.C.,  or  cut 
flowers  might  be  used  for  the  eame  purpose.— S. 
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CHINESE  PINKS— EASTERN  QUEEN  AND  CRIMSON 

BELLE. 

Drawn  by  H.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

DuMNG  the  past  autumn,  Messrs.  Carter,  of  Holborn,  sent  us 
some  beautiful  Chinese  or  Japanese  Pinks,  plants  which,  iu 
such  forms  as  we  figure,  well  deserve  culture.  Mr.  Noel 
Humphreys  succeeded  in  catching  some  of  their  beauty  for 
Tis,  and  the  plate  we  now  publish,  after  his  water  colour  draw- 
ing, will  give  some  idea  of  their  charms.  It  is,  however,  even 
with  this  aid,  very  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  singular 
beauty  of  colour  in  the  form  with  the  flakes  across  the  petal. 
As  regards  their  production,  Mr.  Robert  Gardiner,  Messrs. 
Carters'  manager  at  St.  Osyth,  writes  to  ug  as  follows  : — Many 
years  ago  I  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of 
Dianthus  Heddewigi  as  a 
charming  flower  worthy  of 
great  care  in  keeping  it  true 
to  name.  As  we  grew  it 
largely,  I  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  noting  all  its 
variations,  and  I  discovered 
a  tendency  towards  two  dis- 
tinct and  very  beautiful 
forms,  which  I  lost  no  time 
to  improve  by  careful  and 
continued  selection.  It  was 
several  years,  however,  be- 
fore I  met  with  complete 
success  in  reaching  that 
which  I  aimed  at,  and  iu 
e  tablishing  their  respective 
characters ;  Crimson  Belle 
and  Eastern  Queen  are  the 
result  of  my  efforts.  Their 
cultivation  is  very  easy.  Sow 
under  glass  in  Pebuary,  with 
very  little  or  no  bottom-heat, 
give  air  freely  during  open 
weather,  and  plant  out  iu 
April  in  well-cultivated  soil ; 
but  it  is  not  necessaiy  that 
it  should  be  rich.  Place  the 
plants  from  9  in.  to  12  in. 
apart  each  way,  and  they 
will  form  compact  tufts, 
which  will  be  quickly 
covered  with  blossom.  En- 
courage the  formation  and 
growtb  of  laterals  by  pinch- 
ing off  decayed  flowers,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  mass  of 
blossom  through  the  whole 
summer,  probably  till  No- 
vember. Some  sow  the 
seeds  iu  autumn,  and  winter 
the  young  growing  plants 
iu  frames,  or  under  hand- 
glasses, hardening  them  off  by  degrees  in  spring,  until  they 
have  become  fully  established. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


Clematises  on  trees  in  May. 


Rivina  bumilis. — This  pretty  berry.bearing  plant  ig  largely 
grown  in  the  gardens  at  Hatfield  for  decorative  purposes  ;  and,  con- 
sidering its  easy  culture,  it  might  be  grown  much  more  extensively 
in  other  places  than  it  is.  For  market  purposes,  too,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  a  good  plant,  for,  when  well  furnished  with  its  bright  scarlet 
berries,  few  plants  are  more  effective  for  room  decoration.  Strong 
cuttings  of  it  should  be  inserted  early  in  spring,  potting  them  on 
when  rooted,  and  always  stopping  the  shoots,  allowing  them  to  break 
again  before  each  shift.  5. in.  or  6-in.  pots  are  the  best  sizes  in 
which  to  grow  them,  and  the  soil  should  be  sandy  loam  and  leaf, 
mould.  A  warm  temperature  is  needed  until  the  plants  have  fruited. 
— C. 


CLEMATISES  ON  TREES. 
TuE  accompanying  illustratiou  is  drawn  and  engraved  from 
a  photograph,  taken  last  May,  showing  an  old  and  vigorous 
plant  of  the  handsome  and  hardy  Clematis  montana  allowed 
to  have  its  own  way  to  some  extent.  This  climbing  shrub, 
of  which  the  large-flowered  variety  called  grandiflora  is  grown 
here  and  there  on  walls,  is  most  precious  for  those  who  wish 
to  garland  trees  and  stumps  and  hedges  with  lovely  flowers. 
It  is  as  hardy  and  free  as  the  common  English  Clematis 
Vitalba.  The  sketch  will  also  suggest  to  many  various  ways 
in  which  hardy  climbers  may  be  used  to  produce  similar  beau- 
tiful effects.  Other  families  of  climbers  might  be  named  as 
equally  useful,  but  the  Clematises  are  so  numerous,  so  hardy, 

so  beautiful  in  flower,  and  so 
singularly  varied  in  the 
colour  and  form  of  their 
blossoms,  that  whole  wild 
gardens  of  beauty  may  be 
formed  of  them  alone. 


TEWS— THEIR  USES. 
Tub  Tew  ranks  with  the 
Holly  as  an  evergreen  shrub, 
only  that  the  varieties  of  it 
lire  hardly  so  numerous, 
though  they  present,  perhaps, 
a  greater  diversity  of  aspect. 
Like  the  Holly,  too,  moat  of 
the  varieties  are  very  ac- 
commodating  subjects  for 
forming  hedges  and  speci- 
mens, and  even  dwarf 
edgings,  submitting  to  the 
shears  for  many  years — 
though  the  partial  clipping 
of  the  trees,  or  training 
them  in  fantastical  shapes, 
is  not  to  be  recommended, 
except  when  they  are  used 
in  geometrical  flower  gar- 
dening, as  at  Harewood  and 
other  places,  where  the 
plants  are  shaped  like  pyra- 
mids and  cones,  necessitated 
by  the  highly  artificial  but 
questionable  disposition 
of  the  flower  beds  arid 
architectural  adjuncts  of  the 
garden.  The  fine  old  Tews 
in  the  old  garden  beside  the 
river  at  Hatfield  are  a  very 
interesting  sight  ;  their 
growth  has  not  been  much 
restricted  or  interfered  with, 
but  marvellous  pains  have 
been  taken  to  form  and  pre- 
serve the  shadowy  aisles  and 
nooks  that  penetrate  their  undergrowth  in  all  directions.  Al- 
together, the  wilderness  there  is  a  very  pleasing  retreat,  and 
presents  an  aspect  differing  totally  from  the  stiff  and  formal 
topiary  work  which  is  still  a  feature  of  some  old  gardens  in 
this  country.  For  general  planting,  the  common  Buglish 
Tew  is  still  the  best,  as  it  grows  fast  and  furnishes  quickly. 
Like  all  the  other  Tews,  it  delights  in  a  good  deep  but  well- 
drained  soil,  and  attains  great  age  under  such  conditions.  On 
thin  and  very  dry  soils,  the  tree  is  less  luxuriant,  and  soon 
gets  thin  at  the  top,  unless  top-dressing  is  resorted  to,  to 
provide  the  roots  with  food  and  sufficient  moisture.  We  have 
known  old  trees  renovated  in  this  way.  The  Tew  is  not  a 
good  town  tree,  nor  does  it  thrive  in  smoky  districts.  In  some 
of  the  colliery  and  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  we 
notice  that  mostly  all  the  old  trees  are  in  a  dying  state,  and 
few  young  trees  are  planted.     If  the  hand  is  rubbed  upon  the 
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sorts  for  planting  in  mixed  shrubberies 
are  T.  Dovastoui  (weeping),  epacrioides, 
eriooides,  and  japonica  (botli  bushy),  py- 
ramidalis,  and  yellow-berried  (these  are 
green).  The  variegated  varieties  not 
already  named  are  Dovastoni  variegata, 
elegantissima,  elegantissima  foemina  and 
superba,  Washingtoni,  golden  striped,  and 
a  variegated  variety  of  pjramidalis.     S. 


V. 


foliage  it  is  soon  blackened  with  soot,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the 
destroying  agent  in  this  case.  The  common  variety  makes  a 
good  hedge  if  planted  thick  enough  at  first.  The  plants  should 
not  be  out  in  toj  much  for  a  year  or  two  till  they  form  a  bot- 
tom, when  they  may  be  clipped  in  a  little— top  and  sides— 
annually,  taking  care  to  keep  a  straight  and  even  surface.  In 
oases  where  the  hedge  faces  the  spectator  chiefly  from  one 
side,  as  when  it  is  placed  between  the  wood 
or  fields  and  the  garden,   or  to  hide  uu-  i. 

sightly  objects,    the    hidden    side  is  that  M 

too   frequently   neglected  and  allowed  to  M 

grow,  while  the    garden   side    is   clipped  ^ 

regularly.  Now  the  consequence  of  this 
neglect  is  that  the  vigour  goes  to  the 
hidden  side,  and  the  clipped  side  becomes 
thin  and  unsightly.  To  keep  such  hedges 
in  good  condition,  they  must  be  regularly 
clipped  on  both  sides.  Of  characteristic 
varieties  of  the  Yew,  the  Irish  Yew  is  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  and  best  known. 
It  is  very  suitable  for  planting  on  lawns  or 
in  shrubberies  ;  but  the  plants  in  any  case 
should  be  tied  to  a  short  stake  or  iron  rod 
at  first  to  keep  them  straight,  and  the 
branches  should  be  tied  with  a  piece  of 
band  to  keep  them  from  straggling.  In  a 
good  soil  this  Yew  attains  a  great  bulk 
and  a  good  height.  There  is  now  a  golden 
variety,  of  the  exact  type  of  the  Irish 
Yew,  raised,  a  number  of  years  ago,  at 
Hansworth  Nurseries.  It  is  a  good  com- 
panion to  the  green  variety,  and  an  equally 
good  grower.  The  variegation  is  of  a  fine, 
bright  golden  colour ;  and,  altogether,  it  is 
a  great  acquisition.  At  the  same  nursery 
there  are  also  many  hundreds  of  seedlings 
of  the  golden  variegated  type,  numbers  of 
■which  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into 
commerce.  In  all  of  them  the  variegation  is 
-of  a  bright  golden  hue,  and  hardly  any 
two  seedlings  are  alike  in  habit,  some  re- 
sembling the  Irish  Yew,  some  bushy,  and 
some  pyramidal  in  shape ;  but  all  are  more 
or  less  vigorous,  and  suitable  for  orna- 
mental planting.  Among  other  named 
sorts  of  the  variegated  kind  must  be  men- 
tioned Taxus  argentea  and  elegantissima, 
both  silver-striped  and  very  ornamental;  and 
the  deep  green  T.  adpressa,  which  affords 
an  excellent  contrast  to  the  others,  and  is 
in  itself   very   ornamental.      Other    good 
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A  Columnar  Cypress. 


A  Columnar  Cypress.— This  curious 
form  of  the  common  erect  Cypress  is  figured 
by  M.  Carriero  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole." 
Its  branches  are  all  transformed  into  branch, 
lata  and  so  closely  growing  together  that 
they  quite  conceal  the  stem,  and  form  a  dense 

narrow  column  of  vegetation.  M.  Carriers  calls  it  the  Cereui- 
formed  Cypress,  and  states  that  it  was  raised  by  M.  Ferrand,  of 
Cognac  (Chareute).  Plants  of  it  are  also  in  Messrs.  Thibaut  & 
Keteleer's  Nursery  at  Sceaux,  and,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  in  some 
of  our  own  nurseries.     It  is  stated  to  come  trne  from  seed. 


Large  Tulip  Trees.— Referring  to  this  subject,  allow  me  to  state  that  there 
are  several  TaUp  trees  in  the  pleasare  grounds  at  Margam  Park,  the  largest  of 
which  is  13  ft.  in  girth,  and  close  upon  100  ft,  in  height.— A.  Pi 


HYBRIDISATION    OF    PLANTS.* 

Hybridisation  has  received  so  much  attention  of  late  years,  princi- 
pally through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  a  few  others,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  turn  up  a  trade  catalogue  or  trade  advertisement  without 
finding  every  seedling  plant  described  as  being  the  result  of  careful 
cross-fertilisation.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  one  is  apt  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  will  soon  become 
an  indescribable  mass  of  confnaion.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  two  distinct  classes  will  not  cross-fertiliee  each 
other,  that  bi-generic  hybrids  are  very  scarce,  and  that  the  off. 
spring  of  distinct  species,  when  crossed,  are,  like  bi.generic  hybrids, 
generally  self-impotent.  Although  in  this  latter  respect  they  are  no 
worse  than  some  varieties,  nevertheless,  the  above  is  the  general  law. 
This,  however,  is  very  often  neglected,  or  mistaken  by  horticulturists 
for  the  well-known  law  of  variation,  to  which  plants  are  liable  under 
cultivation  ;  so  plastic  are  some  plants  when  cultivated  that  they  are 
often  mistaken  for  hybrids.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  Hollyhock,  which,  although,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  never  been 
crossed  by  any  other  species,  has  yet  produced,  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  aa  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  Chater,  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  and  others,  as  many 
distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  as  can  be  found  in  any  class  of  florists' 
flowers.  The  Dahlia,  also,  may  be  instanced  as  the  descendant  of 
one  original  species.  Tbe  Phlox — of  which  we  have  two  distinct 
species  cultivated  by  florists,  namely,  the  P.  suffruticosa,  or  early 
flowering,  and  the  decussata,  or  autumn  flowering,  both  from  North 
America — has  produced  numerous  and  distinct  varieties  ;  yet  we^have 
it  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Downie,  who  was  about  the 
first  to  raise  improved  varieties,  that  no  intercrossing  of  species  has 
taken  place  in  their  production,  each  being  the  pure  descendant  of 
either  species.  The  modern  Pentatemons  are  derived  from  seminal 
varieties  of  P.  gentianoidea  ;  and  eo  on.  Unfortunately,  the  history 
of  the  great  majority  of  cultivated  plants  is  unknown,  but  suffi. 
cient  has  been  said  to  show  the  necessity  of  being  careful 
in  crossing  plants,  to  remove  all  the  stamens  from  the  flowers  to  be 
used  as  the  female  a  few  days  before  they  open,  and  afterwards  pro. 
tecting  them  from  insects.  If  this  bo  not  attended  to,  the  whole 
becomes  a  mere  matter  of  chance.  Indeed,  without  this  care,  we 
may  be  retrograding,  for  the  offspring  may  not  be  so  good,  as  if  the 
very  best  flowera  were  marked,  as  the  most  of  skilled  florists 
do,  and  the  result  left  to  the  inherent  variability  of  the 
plant,  and  methodical  selection  when  the  seedlings  are  in 
flower,  a  circumstance  which  has  hitherto  done  more  for  the 
improvement  of  florist-flowers  than  has  been  accomplished  by  hjbri. 
dising.  Mr.  Darwin  observes  : — "  When  animals  or  plants  are  born 
with  some  conspicuous  and  firmly  inherited  new  characters,  selection 
is  reduced  to  the  preservation  of  such  individuals,  and  to  the  subse. 
quent  prevention  of  crosses ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a 
new  character,  or  some  superiority  in  an  old  one,  is  at  first  faintly 
pronounced,  and  is  not  strongly  inherited  ;  and  then  the  full  difficulty 
of  selection  is  experienced.  Indomitable  patience,  the  finest  powers 
of  discrimination,  and  sound  judgment  must  be  exercised  during 
many  years,  and  a  clearly  predetermined  object  must  be  kept  steadily 
in  view.  Few  men  are  endowed  with  all  these  qualities,  especially 
with  the  powers  of  discriminating  any  slight  differences.  Judgment 
can  only  be  acquired  after  long  experience,  bnt  if  any  of  these 
qaalitiea  be  wanting,  the  labour  of  a  life  may  be  thrown  away." 

Variability. 

With  regard  to  variability  as  distinguished  from  hybridism, 
numerous  instances  could  be  given,  such  as  the  Peach  having  pro. 
duced  the  Nectarine,  the  various  kinds  of  Gooseberries  in  cultivation, 
Plums,  Cherries,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  all 
of  which  have  been  obtained  by  careful  methodical  selection.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  in  a  single  bunch  of  Grapea  may  be  found  white 
and  black  Grapes.  So  variable  a  subject,  therefore,  requires  both 
care  and  patience.  I  find  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  has  recorded 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  raise  four  good  sorts  of  Grapes  he  had  to 
fruit  400  plants,  the  seed  parents  of  which  he  had  carefully  fertilised 
with  distinct  varieties.  Time  and  disappointment  are  often  saved  by 
being  careful.  In  making  experiments  with  Lilium  auratum  and  L. 
lancifolium,  by  placing  the  pollen  of  the  one  on  the  stigma  of  the 
other,  and  excluding  insects,  I  never  got  a  single  capsule  to  swell; 
not  only  so,  but  I  found  that  pollen  from  L.  lancifolium  acted  like  a 
poison  on  the  stigmas  of  L.  anratum,  so  that  in  about  eight  hours 
the  stigmas  had  a  blackened  appearance,  and  the  flowers  began  to 
fade  long  before  they  would  have  done  if  self-fertilised  ;  the  same  thing 
occurred  in  trying  to  cross  Primula  japonica  with  many  species  and 
varieties  of  Primula  ;  I  did  not  observe  the  poisonous  results  as  in 
the  last  case,  bnt  I  never  was  able  to  get  a  single  capsule.  In  the 
genus  Passiflora,  the  swelling  of  seed. capsules  is  no  sure  indication 
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that  the  seeds  will  be  fertile;  for,  in  attempting  to  cross  such  hybrids 
a3  Imperatrice  Eugene,  Comte  Neaselrode,  floribnnda,  and  others, 
with  pure  species,  I  found  capsules  freely  produced,  but  in  no  case 
did  they  contain  good  seed.  In  some,  as  in  P.  floribuuda,  the  outer 
walls  of  the  ovary  were  alone  developed,  while,  in  the  case  of 
Imperatrice  Eugene,  in  addition  to  the  outer  walls,  the  albumenous 
substances,  with  rudimentary  seeds,  were  freely  produced  when 
pollen  of  P.  alata  was  applied.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  some 
claases  of  plants  that  the  anthers  discharge  the  pollen  before  the 
flowers  open,  a  fact  which  I  first  observed  in  reference  to  a  plant 
which  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  baffled  hybridisers,  namely.  Rhodo- 
dendron Edgeworthi,  which  may  account  for  the  fact  that  this  plant 
has  never  been  crossed  with  any  of  the  species,  although  its  pollen 
has  been  found  effective  in  numerous  instances  in  fertilising  other 
species.  E.  Thomsoni  I  found  to  emit  pollen  for  days  before  the  flower 
expands,  and  from  the  viscid  orifice  of  the  stigma  to  which  pollen 
was  seen  adhering,  I  would  infer  that  it  must  be  generally  fertilised 
with  its  own  pollen.  It  is  from  considerations  like  these  that  I  would 
advise  every  one  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  as  regards  receiving 
loose  statements  about  hybridising,  which  will  not  bear  close  inves- 
tigation ;  and  this  is  equally  applicable  to  a  kindred  subject, 
namely,  graft  hybrids. 

Grafting   Potatoes. 

A  subject  which  created  some  interest  a  few  years  ago,  and  which 
still  crops  up,  was  the  grafting  of  Potatoes,  from  the  fact  that  some 
Potato  growers  asserted  that  they  had  by  this  means  raised  hybrids 
or  Potatoes  intermediate  between  the  scion  and  stock.  With  the 
view  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  stch  statements,  I  obtained  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Syme  all  the  varieties  in  Messrs.  Lawson's  exten- 
sive collection.  I  selected  thirty-fonr  distinct  sorts,  and  began  by 
placing  the  most  distinct  varieties  together.  I  first  took  all  tfie  eyes 
out  of  the  one  that  was  to  be  the  stock,  and  cutting  various 
pieces  outwith  a  sharp  knife,  I  took  a  corresponding  piece  out  of  the 
one  that  was  to  be  used  as  the  scion.  These  were  fitted  together  as 
neatly  as  I  could  by  tying;  but,  previously  to  that,  I  passed  a  piece  of 
wire  through  both  so  as  to  hold  them  the  more  firmly  together. 
After  doing  about  a  hundred  in  this  way,  it  occurred  to  me,  in  order  to 
make  doubly  sure,  to  ask  Mr.  James  Cooper, who  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  acted  as  budder  and  grafter  to  the  jMessrs.  Lawson  and  Sons, 
and  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  grafters  in  the 
kingdom,  to  graft  some  of  these  Potatoes  for  me;  but,  after  doing 
thirty.six  tubers,  he  threw  them  aside  saying  that  it  was  all  nonsense. 
Some  of  these  were  potted  and  placed  in  a  sharp  bottom  heat,  others 
were  placed  in  suitable  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  and  some  were  planted 
in  the  open  border.  Those  in  heat  were  examined  after  they  had 
made  about  G  in.  of  growth ;  those  in  the  cold  frame,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  open  border,  were  allowed  to  mature  their  tubers,  but  in  no 
single  instance  could  I  trace  the  least  change,  nor  yet  could  I  find 
that  the  scion  and  stock  had  united  ;  and  this  was  also  the  case  when 
I  cut  the  eyes  out  of  the  one. half  of  a  single  tuber,  cutting  it  in 
two,  and  tying  the  two  halves  together,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
misfitting  of  parts.  I  found  in  numerous  instances  that  eyes  had 
been  formed  on  the  so-called  stock,  but  in  such  instances  the  young 
tubers  were  the  same  as  the  stock. 

Graft    Hybrids. 

In  reference  to  other  forms  of  grafting,  I  never  did  much.  Mr. 
Cooper,  however,  informs  me  that  during  the  time  he  was  in  the 
Messrs.  Lawson's  nurseries,  he  grafted  every  year  upwards  of  45,000 
stocks,  which  in  thirty  years  is  upwards  of  1,350,000,  and  yet  he 
never  observed  a  single  instance  in  which  the  scion  exerted  any  influ. 
ence  on  the  stock,  or  conversely  the  stock  on  the  scion,  beyond  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  scion  sometimes  grows  more  rapidly  than 
the  stock.  I  think  this  worth  recording,  more  especially  as  Mr. 
Cooper  had  every  opportunity  of  observing  any  changes,  if  such  took 
place.  I  do  not,  however,  dispute  the  existence  of  graft  hybrids  to 
a  limited  extent ;  the  fact  that  the  variegated  Abutilon,  when  grafted 
on  a  green  Abutilon  has  exerted  sufficient  influence  on  the  stock  to 
produce,  from  the  eyes  below  the  union,  variegated  branches,  as  well 
as  the  case  of  the  well-known  Cytieus  Adami,  would  seem  to  indi. 
Gate  the  existence  of  such  hybrids;  but,  judging  from  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  made  by  Mr.  Cooper,  it  must  be  of  rare  occurrence. 
Seminal  hybridisation  is  not  so  restricted.  Dean  Herbert,  Mr.  Isaac 
Anderson  Henry,  and  others  showed  long  ago  that  hybrids 
between  two  distinct  species  could  easily  be  produced ;  but 
to  Mr.  Darwin  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
point  out  the  beautiful  adaptations  furnished  by  Nature  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  that  cross-fertilisation  will  take  place. 
Of  this  no  class  of  plants  will  give  a  better  illustration  than  the 
Orchids  naually  cultivated  in  our  stoves ;  from  the  construction  of 
some  of  their  flowers  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  that  they  can  be 


fertilised  without  insect  or  other  agency  ;  and  this  is  not  all,  for  I 
found,  on  placing  the  pollen  of  many  of  them  on  the  stigmas  of  the 
same  flowers,  that  they  would  not  produce  capsules,  yet  the  pollen 
was  good,  for  with  it  I  could  fertilise  other  flowers  on  distinct  species  ; 
their  ovaries  were  good,  for  they  could  be  acted  on  by  pollen  from 
another  species.  Three  species  of  Oncidium  in  the  [Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  were  found  to  be  self-impotent,  yet  capable  of  being 
intercrossed  in  various  ways.  I  have  fertilised  hundreds  of  flowers 
of  Oncidium  flexuosum  with  its  own  pollen,  and  no  capsules  were 
produced  ;  but,  when  fertilised  with  pollen  from  Oncidium  divarioa- 
tum,  another  self-impotent  plant,  it  produced  plenty  of  capsules  full 
of  apparently  good  seed,  and  this  was  also  the  case  when  fertilised  with 
such  distinct  species  as  Oncidium  Papilio.  Maxillaria  atro-rubens, 
also  a  self-impotent  plant,  could  be  fertilised  with  Oncidium  sphace. 
latum.  Orchids  have,  however,  been  considered  by  some  to  be  an 
exception,  but  many  other  plants  are  found  to  be  self-impotent,  and 
yet  capable  of  being  self. fertilised  by  pollen  from  other  species. 
Lobelia  fnlgens  and  some  species  of  Verbascum  have  been  found  to 
be  in  this  predicament.  A  very  remarkable  case  in  reference  to  this 
came  under  my  own  observation.  Passiflora  alata,  a  self-impotent 
plant,  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  was  for  many  years  ferti- 
lised  with  its  own  pollen  by  Mr.  James  Munro,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  and 
others,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  yield  a  single  fruit.  Mr.  Donald, 
son,  gardener  at  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  when  foreman  in  the 
gardens  at  Taymouth  Castle,  had  also  a  plant  of  this  same  P.  alata 
under  his  care,  but  no  fruit  was  ever  produced.  Ho  grafted  a  plant 
of  it  on  another  species,  probably  P.  quadrangularis,  and  ever  after  it 
produced  fruit  in  abundance.  After  Mr.  Donaldson  went  to  Keith  Hall 
he  was  anxious  to  try  how  seedlings  from  the  Taymouth  plant  would 
behave, and  procured  some;  bnt,af tergrowing  them  for  some  years  they 
failed  to  produce  a  single  ovary.  Pollen  from  the  Keith  Hall  plant  was 
tried  on  the  plant  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  after  some 
failures  it  produced  a  single  pod  full  of  good  seed.  The  seedlings 
raised  from  this  were,  however,  as  self -impotent  as  the  mother  "plant, 
but  pollen  from  these  seedlings  was  effective  in  every  instance  in 
fertilising  the  mother  plant.  Mr.  Darwin  says,  in  reference  to  this, 
*'  I  have  met  with  no  case  in  regard  to  plants  which  shows  so  well  as 
this  P.  alata  on  what  small  and  mysterious  causes  complete 
fertility  or  complete  sterility  depends.  I  have  fertilized  P.  alata  with 
P.  racemosa,  and  also  with  P.  macrocarpa.  Hybrid  plants  from  these 
unions  were  distributed  by  the  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son,  and  Mr.B.  S. 
Williams.  One  of  the  male  parents,  P.  racemosa,  was  salf-impotent  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  but  when  fertilised  with  P.  alata  or  Tacsonia 
molissima  it  produced  fruit,  but  in  no  case  did  it  yield  good  seed. 
These  are  extreme  cases,  the  species  being  self-impotent,  but  there 
are  other  causes  which  render  it  necessary  that  the  flowers  must  be 
fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  other  flowers,  or  of  distinct  varieties." 
In  Pelargoniums,  the  anthers  discharge  the  pollen,  and  in  the  scarlet 
and  crimsou  varieties  it  falls  off  twenty-four,  and  in  some  cases  forty, 
eight,  hours  before  the  stigmas  are  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  it.  The 
pink  and  white  varieties,  such  as  Christine  and  Madame  Voucher,  are 
exceptions,  and  this  should  be  taken  into  account  by  those  who  send 
out  new  varieties,  for  it  will  be  found  that  when  planted  out  those  in 
which  the  anthers  fall  off  before  the  stigmas  are  developed  last  much 
longer  in  flower,  and  have  less  of  the  seedy  appearance  constantly 
observed  in  Christine  than'some  others, and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
Christine  and  Madame  Toucher  will  generally  reproduce  themselves 
true  from  seed.  I  have  observed  many  species  of  Campanulas  in 
which  the  anthers  fall  off  in]the  same  way,  and  Mr.  J.  Grieve  who  has 
cross. fertilised  a  number  of  species,  informs  me  that  he  has  also 
remarked  the  same  fact.  Mr.  Bennet  has  mentioned  several  others, 
so  that,  in  such  cases,  the  sexes  might  as  well  be  in  separate  flowers 
so  far  as  fertilisation  is  concerned,  and  yet  the  male  and  female  ele- 
ments are  quite  capable  of  performing  the  functions  of  fertilisation. 
I  seldom  failed,  on  placing  the  pollen  of  any  of  the  bronze  kinds, 
sueh  as  Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  on  the  stigmas,  in  effecting  a  cross 
which  was  in  nearly  every  instance  apparent  on  the  cotyledons,  which 
showed  a  speck  of  yellow  or  white,  or,  in  some  instances,  came  too 
yellow  or  too  white,  and  in  such  the  seedlings  quickly  perished  if  the 
cotyledons  were  not  closely  observed  ;  the  second  leaves  frequently 
showed  no  signs  of  a  cross  having  been  effected,  and  it  was  sometimes 
a  year  after  before  the  seedlings  gave  any  indication  of  their  hybrid 
origin.  I  may  observe  that  I  was  not  nearly  so  careful  in  crossing 
the  Tricolor  and  Bronze  on  the  green-leaved  sorts  as  on  the  Zonal 
varieties,  but  capsules  were  produced,  and  the  seedlings  were  nearly 
all  yellow  or  white,  that  is,  the  colours  became  diffused  throughout 
the  leaves  ;  this  was  particularly  noticed  in  regard  to  snoh  as  Tren. 
tham  Rose  and  Frogmore  Scarlet. 

Crossing  Primulas  and  Auriculas. 

Large  numbers  of  plants  are  rendered  more  or  less  infertile  by 
having  their  pistils  and  stamens  of  unequal  length.  This  was  first 
observed  by  Mr,  Darwin  in  the  genus  Primula,  to  which  he  gave  the 
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name  dimorpliic  and  tritnorphio  ;  but  they  are  better  kuown  under 
the  names  of  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed.  In  pin-eyed  flowers,  the 
stamens  are  very  short,  and  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  thrum-eyed 
kinds.  Mr.  Darwin  made  numerous  experiments  with  Primulas  and 
Linums,  and  found  that,  in  order  to  render  Primulas  perfectly  fertile,  it 
was  necessary  to  fertilise  the  long-styled  or  pin-eyed  form  with  the 
short-styled  or  thrum-eyed  form;  and  this  he  called  a  legitimate 
union.  When  the  short  styled  or  thrum-eyed  was  fertilised  with  the 
long  styled  or  pin-eyed,  leas  seed  was  produced.  This  he  called  an 
illegitimate  union.  I  never  myself  made  any  experiments  with  the 
view  of  testing  the  relative  fertility  of  the  two  forms  wheu  legiti- 
mately or  illegitimately  fertilised ;  but  from  one  or  two  instances 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  Bad  that  they  are  capable  of 
producing  more  good  seed  when  illegitimately  fertilised  than  Mr. 
Darwin's  experiments  would  have  led  me  to  infer.  I  had  a  good  yellow 
Polyanthus,  which  I  wished  to  propagate  by  means  of  seed.  It  was 
long-styled  or  pin-eyed,  and  I  had  no  other  Polyanthus  with  long 
stamens  and  the  colour  {equally  good.  I  therefore  fertilised  the 
flovvers  with  pollen  from  its  own  short  stamens,  and  I  had  two  fine 
capsules  full  of  excellent  seed,  which  I  did  not  count ;  but  I  have, 
after  some  deaths,  fifty-four  seedling  plants.  In  another  case  I  had  a 
plant  of  a  yellow  Polyanthus  named  Golden  Gem,  also  a  long-styled 
form ;  it  had  altogether  four  flowers,  two  of  which  I  fertilised  with 
its  own  pollen,  and  two  with  pollen  from  the  long-styled  form  above 
mentioned.  The  two  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  proved 
abortive ;  but  the  other  two  produced  two  capsules  full  of 
fine  plump  seed,  the  produce  of  which  is  now  germinating. 
These  operations  were  carried  on  under  gla5S,  and  far  from  the  beds 
of  Polyanthuses ;  so  there  could  be  no  interference  in  the  way  of 
foreign  pollen.  In  the  spring  of  1875, 1  had  upwards  of  200  Primulas 
and  Auriculas  in  one  house,  which  1  tried  to  cross  in  various  ways, 
but  the  result  was  disappointing.  I  efieoted  a  cross  on  some  of  the 
Alpine  forms  of  P.  Auricula,  such  as  P.  intermedia  fertilised  with  a 
border  Auricula,  but  I  never  could  get  a  cross  between  the  two 
sections.  I  see  in  Mr.  Darwin's  new  work,  on  "  The  Forms  of 
Flowers,"  that  Mr.  J.  Scott  crossed  P.  Auricula  with  P.  verticillata ; 
I  have  tried  to  cross  the  two  several  times,  but  never  could  get  a 
single  capsule.  I  was  also  unsuccessful  with  P.  cortusoides  araoena. 
I  tried  it  in  various  ways  with  P.  sinensis,  blue  Polyanthus,  P.  verti. 
cillata,  and  the  common  Primrose,  as  well  as  with  its  own  pollen,  but 
I  never  got  a  single  capsule.  Most  Primulas  seed  freely  under 
glass ;  I  never  got  P.  nivalis,  however,  to  seed,  but  Mr.  Lindsay 
informs  me  that  the  plant  of  P.  nivalis  on  the  rock  garden  in  ihe 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  has  produced  seeds.  With  regard  to 
Primulas,  they  must,  I  think,  be  grown  in  the  open  air  when  trying 
them,  as  the  least  sunshine  under  glass  makes  them  flag,  and  hence 
failure,  in  all  such  cases,  will  be  the  result. 

Changing  Seed. 

In  the  case  of  the  BrassioaceEe,  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  differ, 
ent  tribes  from  being  cross-fertilised,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with 
the  different  varieties  of  Wallflower,  while  the  closely  allied  genus, 
Mathiola,  the  East  Lothian  Stock,  for  example,  seldom  gets  inter, 
crossed  with  other  varieties.  I  have  grown  five  distinct  varieties  of 
this  Stock  for  6  years,  and  although  no  care  was  taken  to  separate  the 
plants,  which  were  all  grown  in  a  single  row,  yet  their  seedlings  have 
never  failed  to  come  true  to  colour,  showing  that  even  colours  may 
become  as  constant  in  closely  allied  varieties  as  it  they  were  distinct 
species.  I  think  this  is  also  of  some  importance  in  reference  to  the 
breeding  in-and-in  of  plants,  of  which,  until  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on 
"Cross-fertilisation"  appeared,  we  were  quite  ignorant,  or  at  least 
we  had  no  record  of  any  well-conducted  experiments,  although 
gardeners  and  farmers  changed  their  seeds  occasionally,  with  the  view 
of  improving  their  crops.  Mr.  Darwin  has  grown  plants  from  ten 
distinct  genera  for  ten  successive  years.  From  one  set  of  them 
insects  were  excluded,  so  that  they  became  self-fertilised,  while 
another  set  was  freely  exposed  and  therefore  became  liable  to  get 
fertilised  from  distinct  plants.  Seeds  from  the  two  sets  were 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  pot,  and  a  careful  record  of  their 
progressive  development  kept  each  day  until  they  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, and  Mr.  Darwin  forcibly  sums  up  thus  : — "  If  all  the  men  in  a 
country  were  on  an  average  6  ft.  high,  and  there  were  some  families 
which  had  long  and  closely  interbred,  these  would  be  almost  dwarfs, 
their  average  height' during  ten  generations  being  only  4  ft.  8i  in. 
It  is,  however,  diSicult  to  see  how  these  East  Lothian  Stocks  are  not 
constantly  self-fertilised,  unless  colour  is  of  more  specific  importance 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Instead  of  farmers  changing  their  whole 
seed,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  looking  at  these  experiments,  that  it 
would  be  better,  as  well  as  more  profitable,  to  get  a  small  quantity 
only,  and  use  it  at  the  time  of  sowing  with  the  old  seed.  In  this 
way  they  would,  in  the  second  year,  have  all  the  advantages  which  a 
change  of  seed  can  effect  by  the  small  quantity  brought  from  some 


situation  where  it  was  grown  under  slightly  different  conditions 
becoming  effective  in  cross-fertilising  the  old  variety.  New  and 
improved  varieties  would  undoubtedly  be  raised ;  and,  by  careful 
selection,  kinds  better  suited  to  the  particular  locality  would  be 
obtained  than  by  changing  the  whole  stock.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  enter  into  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  hybridisation 
when  performed  with  the  view  of  improving  the  breed.  From  the 
crosses  effected  in  Passifloras  we  find  that  tender  kinds  can  be  cross, 
fertilised  with  comparatively  hardy  ones  ;  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons  are  retained  in  their  hybrid  offspring. 
Even  odours  are  capable  of  being  transmitted,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
hybrid  named  Mimulus  Harrisoni  obtained  between  the  common  Musk 
and  a  border  Mimulus.  A  wide  field  is  therefore  open  to  all  who 
have  time  and  opportunity,  and  the  subject  is  so  into  resting  that  one 
never  tires,  although  often  baffled  and  disappointed. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  having  good  cut  flowers  during  the  dull 
months  should  pay  special  attention  to  obtaining  winter  flowering  kinds 
of  Orchids,  and  foremost  amongst  them  may  be  named  Ausella 
africaua,a  robust  growing  plant  which  produces  from  the  apex  of  each 
growth  a  long,  somewhat  lax-flowered,  drooping  raceme,  the  blossoms 
on  which  are  yellow,  spotted  and  barred  with  cinnamon-brown.  They 
are  thick  and  waxy  in  texture,  and  therefore  they  last  long  in  beauty. 
In  the  variety  called  lutea,  the  colour  is  plain  yellow,  and  conse. 
quently  not  so  attractive  as  that  of  the  type.  Being  African  plants, 
glowing  in  low  situations,  they  require  the  warmth  of  the  East 
Indian  House. 

AngrseCum?,  — These  belong  to  an  African  genus  which  contains  an 
immense  number  of  species,  but  the  majority  of  them  produce  very 
diminutive  flowers.  A  few  fine  species  having  large,  singular-look, 
ing  handsome  flowers,  are  however,  included  in  it.  Of  these  some 
are  now  opening  their  flowers,  and  they  have  broad,  two. 
ranked  (distichous)  leaves,  which  render  them  beautiful  ornaments 
to  a  plant  house  even  when  not  in  bloom.  A.  sesquipedale  is 
perhaps  the  very  largest  of  the  genus,  and  although  few 
plants  of  it  are  to  be  found  now  in  full  flower,  some  are  com. 
menoing  to  unfold, and  will  continue  in  bloom  for  two  or  three  months. 
Some  Angrseoums  naturally  bloom  towards  the  end  of  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer,  and  these  are  highly  prized  by  exhibitors, 
being  showy  and  telling  plants  in  collections ;  the  flowers  are  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture,  ivory-white,  with  a  spur  often  a  IJ  long.  A. 
eburneum,  another  species  has  an  erect  spike,  bearing  smaller 
ivory-white  flowers,  furnished  with  a  shell-like  labellum.  This  is  a 
stronger  [growing  plant  than  the  preceding,  and  one  which  bears 
longer  leaves.  A.  pertusum,  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone  is  a  small 
compact  kind,  somewhat  rare  in  collections,  but  well  deserving  of 
more  extended  cultivation  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  its  long, 
pendulous  many-flowered  racemes  of  blossoms,  which  are  pure  white, 
having  an  appearance  of  shells  set  upon  a  string.  A.  bilobum,  another 
winter.blooming  species  from  Cape  Coast,  bears  charming  white 
flower3,each  of  which  has  a  long  spur ;  these  plants  should  all  be  grown 
in  Sphagnum ;  the  two  last  named  succeed  well  in  baskets,  but  the 
others  are  too  large  for  anything  but  pot  culture.  The  pots  should 
be  well  drained  as  they  like  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against  the  attacks  of  red  thrips,  which,  if  allowed 
to  establish  itself,  will  greatly  disfigure  them. 

Dendrobium  speciosum  has  acquired  the  character  of  being  a  shy. 
blooming  plant ;  and,  consequently,  has  not  found  that  favour  with 
amateurs  which  it  deserves ;  flowering,  as  it  does,  all  through  the 
winter,  and  requiring  but  little  attention,  it  gives  a  large  return  for 
a  small  outlay.  Its  stout  pseudo-bulbs  bear  two  or  three  thick,  dark 
green,  leathery  leaves,  and  from  buds  near  their  apex  the  raceme  of 
flowers  is  produced,  in  length  from  12  in.  to  18  in.,  and  densely 
crowded,  the  blossoms  being  yellowish-white  and  slightly  fragrant. 
It  begins  to  grow  soon  after  the  blooms  are  over,  when  it  should 
have  a  little  heat  and  plenty  of  water ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  a  rich 
harvest  of  bloom  the  following  season,  let  it  be  placed  in  the  open  air 
all  the  summer,  and  supply  it  very  sparingly  with  water ;  indeed, 
unless  the  pseudo-bulbs  show  signs  of  shrivelling,  the  less  water  it  has 
the  better.  D.  Hilli,  a  species  of  more  recent  introduction,  somewhat 
resembles  D.  speciosum,  and  requires  the  same  treatment.  It  may, 
however,  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  much  longer  and  less  robust 
pseudo-bulbs ;  the  raceme  of  flowers  is  also  much  longer  and  pendulous, 
whilst  the  blossoms  themselves,  though  very  numerous,  are  set  farther 
apart.    Taking  it  all  in  all,  D.  Hilli  is  a  very  desirable  plant. 
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Stanhopeaa  find  little  favour  with  the  majority  of  Orcbid-growerg, 
their  floweis  being  very  fogaciong.  They  are,  however,  valuable  on 
account  of  the  delightful  aromatic  fragrance  which  they  difiuse 
through  an  Orchid-house,  independent  of  the  grotegquenesg  of  their 
blooms.  The  flower.spike  grows  downwards,  and  therefore  basket- 
culture  is  the  proper  gystem_  to  adopt  with  such  plantg,  a  few  of 
which  should  always  be  grown  in  a  collection,  and  the  less  they  are 
disturbed,  the  more  abundantly  will  their  flowers  be  produced.  A 
somewhat  dark,  cool  place  suits  them  best,  and,  when  growing,  they 
enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  water;  very  little  will,  however,  suffice 
afterwards. 

Oncidium  Barkeri,  better  known  perhaps  by  the  name  of  0.  t'gri. 
num,  is  a  beautiful  species,  its  large,  rich  yellow,  fragrant  flowers 
being  most  welcome  at  this  season  of  the  year;  it  is,  moreover,  a 
cool  honse  species,  and  consequently  doubly  valuable.  0.  Papilio  is 
best  known  as  a  summer.blooming  plant,  but  those  who  possess 
well-established  specimens  may  always  have  a  supply  of  its  singularly 
beautiful  blossoms.  The  long  flower. stem  should  never  be  cut  away 
until  it  is  quite  dead,  as  it  develops  fresh  buds  from  the  apex  for  a 
very  long  time.  Just  now  many  plants  of  it  are  extremely  gay.  It 
thrives  best  upon  a  block  of  wood.  Some  few  years  ago,  it  was 
announced  that  a  white-flowered  variety  of  this  species  had  been 
introduced  ;  unfortunately,  however,  it  has  not  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance, bat  still  remains  a  desideratum. 

Maxillarias,  although  at  one  time  largely  cultivated,  are  now  little 
better  than  outcasts  ;  nevertheless,  amongst  them  there  are  still 
several  very  fine  kinds  that  would  undoubtedly  receive  more  atten- 
tion did  they  not  belong  to  this  family.  Amongst  those  now  in 
bloom,  JI.  grandiflora  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  easily  managed, 
and  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit;  its  thick  waxy,  flowers  are  large, 
pure  white,  and  last  long  in  beauty.  Amongst  older  kinds,  M.  picta 
deserves  notice ;  it  has  small,  yellowish-white  flowers,  variously 
streaked  and  freckled  vpith  brown,  and  produced  in  great  profusion. 
They  have  been  found  very  serviceable  in  a  cut  state  for  mixing  with 
other  flowers  in  vases,  for,  though  not  very  beautiful,  they  diffuse  a 
grateful  spicy  odour  throughout  the  apartment  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

The  genua  Lycaste  furnishes  many  fine  species,  which  at  this 
season  (and,  indeed,  all  through  the  winter  and  spring),  supply  us 
with  large  and  beautifully. coloured  flowers.  All  of  them  thrive  best 
under  cool  treatment ;  indeed,  some  of  them  maybe  grown  all  the 
year  round  in  a  dwelling-house;  but  where  this  expedient  is  not 
resorted  to,  they  may  nevertheless  be  used  as  indoor  ornaments  for  a 
long  time  without  diminishing  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  or  injuiing 
their  constitutions.  Foremost  on  the  list  is  L.  Skinneri,  a  kind  which 
has  bold,  well-expanded,  thick,  waxy  flowers  that  vary  in  colour  from 
pure  white,  through  all  the  gradations  of  white  and  rose,  pure  rose, 
white  and  crimson,  to  crimson-purple,  all  being  equally  lovely.  L. 
Harrisonise,  with  its  large  white  and  rosy. purple  flowers,  is  also  a 
grand  species  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  introduced  many  years 
ago,  and  therefore  lacks  novelty,  which  is  too  often  substituted  for 
sterling  worth.  L.  Deppei — another  old  species,  producing  flowers 
variously  marked  with  white,  orange,  and  brown — is  very  attractive, 
and  is  now  being  sought  after ;  but,  owing  to  neglect,  has  become 
rare. 

Odontoglosanm  Roezli  is  at  once  a  novelty  and  a  very  fine  winter, 
flowering  plant,  its  large  flowers  being  both  attractive  on  the  plant 
and  in  a  cut  state.  Of  this  plant  there  are  numerous  varieties;  it  thrives 
best  with  a  little  more  warmth  than  is  required  for  the  majority  of 
the  family. 

Dendrochilnm  glumaceum  cannot  be  said  to  have  large  or  gaily, 
coloured  flowers ;  bat  its  pendulous  white  or  pale  straw  coloured 
racemes  present  a  very  graceful  appearance,  hanging,  as  they  do, 
outside  of  the  dark  green  leaves,  and  they  yield,  in  addition,  a 
grateful  perfume,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Almonds,  altogether 
rendering  it  a  very  desirable  plant. 

In  Leptotes  bicolor  we  have  a  beautiful  Orchid  for  a  Wardian 
case  ;  its  dark  green  terete  leaves  contrast  beautifully  with  the  pure 
white  of  its  sepals  and  petals  and  the  violet-purple  of  the  lip. 

During  the  dull  wet  weather  which  we  are  now  experiencing, 
Orchid-growera  should  guard  against  a  superabundance  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere ;  such  a  condition  is  not  only  liable  to  start  the 
plants  into  growth  prematurely,  but  to  cause  the  flowers  to  become 
spotted,  and  to  fade  much  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

W.  H.  G. 


A    FEW    STAPBLIAS. 

Stapelias  are  succulent,  leafless  plants,  the  branches  of  which  are 
generally  four. sided,  toothed,  and  covered  over  with  dark  tubercles, 
which  give  the  plants  a  grotesque  appearance.  Their  singular  and 
often  beautiful  flowers,  which  spring  from  uncertain  points  of  the 
stems,  exhibit  a  variety  of  colours,  forming  exquisite  marked  or 
dotted  patterns,  and,  notwithstanding  the  repulsive  carrion-like  odour 
which  almost  all  the  varieties  possess,  they  are  extensively  cultivated 
because  of  their  beauty. 

S.  glauca. — This  is  a  form  of  S.  mutabilig,  from  which  it  differs 
in  being  rather  dwarfer  and  more  glaucous.  It  is  a  free-growing  kind, 
and  has  dark  brown  flowers  without  hairs,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fringe  on  the  margin  of  the  petals  ;  the  stem  is  quite  glabrous.     The 


Odontoglossum  Andersonianum.— A  plant  of  this  beantLfal  Orchid,  gi'ow- 
Ing  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  is  now  bearing  twenty-one  flowers  on  one  spike ; 
it  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  which  we  have  seen  of  this  comparatively  rare 
Odontoglossum, 


Stapelia  glauca, 

odour  of  the  flowers,  though  but  slight,  is,  nevertheless,  suSioiently 
strong  to  induce  flies  to  visit  them.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

S.  Thureti. — This  is  a  very  dwarf,  singular  little  plant,  which 
has  pale  brown  striped  flowers  that  are  quite  glabrous.  Its  stems 
have  a  curious  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  then  rising 
again.  Plants  possessing  this  habit  are  called  Huernias  by  some 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  Stapelia  is  the  best  name  for  them,  as  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plants  shows  them  to  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  section. 

S.  tubata. — This  is  quite  a  gem  in  its  way ;  it  is  compact  in 
habit,  and  nearly  related  to  S.  campanulata.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  freely,  are  densely  clothed  inside  with  glandular  hairs, 
which  give  them  a  singular  appearance.  The  stems  are  glaucous, 
and  quite  smooth.  With  those  who  are  fond  of  plants  more  inte- 
resting than  showy,  this  will  prove  a  favourite. 

S.  variegata. — This,  the  most  common  kind  of  Stapelia,  may 
be  easily  cultivated  in  any  greenhouse,  and  for  beauty  of  colouring 
and  finish  of  structure  few  plants  surpass  it,  especially  when  seen 
under  the  microscope,  and  were  it  not  for  its  bad  smell  it  would, 
doubtless,  be  a  general  favourite. 
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^v^l^^  ^>x*^^^ 


Stapelia  (Huernia)  Thureti, 


Stapelia  tubata. 


Stapelia  grandiflora. 
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S.  ffrandiflora. — The  "  surviral  of  the  fittest"  surely  cannot  apply 
to  this  plant,  for  its  smell  ia  so  much  like  that  of  carrion  that  flie3 
congregate  on  it  in  quantities.  The  hairs  on  the  flowers,  which 
are  velvety-brown,  are  very  soft,  and  the  stems  pubescent.  It 
requires  more  heat  than  most  species. 

All  Stapelias  are  natives  of  South  Africa  ;  therefore,  a  greenhouse 
temperature  suits  them  best ;  but  the  lightest  and  warmest  part  of 
the  house  should  be  selected  for  them.  They  should  be  grown  in 
lifht  sandy  loam ;  cuttings,  taken  off  in  June  or  Jnly,  strike  freely. 

Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith.  J.  Ckoucher. 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION    OF  PLANTS. 

(Continues,  from  page  504^. 

Vegetation  of  the  United   Kingdom    Compared    loith    that    of 
otJier  Insular  Goimtries. 

Insular  Flokas.— Comparing  the  flora  of  the  British  Isles 
with  the  floras  of  other  islands  or  groups  of  islands  in  different 
latitudes,  and  at  various  distances,  usually  much  greater  from 
the  nearest  continents,  we  are  struck  vcith  the  fact  that  our 
own  flora,  as  an  insular  flora,  is  almost  alone  in  possessing  no 
endemic  species — a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
islands  were  connected,  at  no  very  remote  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  with  the  mainland  of  Europe.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  more  distant  an  island  is  from  the  nearest  mainland, 
the  more  distinct  its  vegetation,  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  endemic  species.  The  vegetation  of  Japan,  of  New  Zealand, 
of  the  Galapagos,  of  St.  Helena,  and  of  the  Azores,  is  in  each 
case  of  a  more  or  less  distinct  character  from  that  of  the  nearest 
land. 

The  Flora  of  New  Zealand  CoiirAEED. — The  flora  of  New 
Zealand,  iucludiug  the  Kermadec,  Chatham,  and  Auckland 
islets,  furnishes  excellent  material  for  comparison.  The  ,irea 
of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  collectively  is  not  much  less 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  loftiest  mountain 
peaks  are  nearly  thrice  the  altitude  of  our  highest.  The 
general  mean  winter  temperature,  in  1874.,  of  South  Island 
(middle  Island  of  some  books)  was  43°.7  ;  the  lowest  mean, 
37°.2,  being  from  Queenstown  ;  and  the  mean  summer  for  the 
whole  islands,  deduced  from  observations  taken  at  seven  sta- 
tions in  different  parts,  was  60°.3.  Thus  the  winter  tempera- 
ture is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  warmest  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  with  a  somewhat  lower  summer  temperature. 
The  general  mean  summer  temperature  of  the  North  Island 
for  the  same  year  was  6-5^.1 ;  and,  for  the  winter,  50°.6.  The 
extremes  in  the  amount  of  rainfall  are  nearly  as  great  as  in 
England. 

Number  and  Distribution  of  the  Sfecies. — The  total 
number  of  species  of  flowering  plants  and  Ferns  hitherto 
collected  in  New  Zealand  is  about  102.5 ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  future  explorations  may  add  another  hundred  or  two. 
They  represent  89  Natural  Orders  and  about  340  genera. 
None  of  the  Natural  Orders  are  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  but 
about  27  of  them  are  not  represented  in  Britain,  and  these,  for 
the  greater  part,  occur  in  the  warmer  regions  of  New  Zealand 
only.  Upwards  of  30  of  the  genera  and  700  of  the  species  are 
peculiar  to  the  country,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  absolute 
absence  of  endemic  types  from  our  flora.  Of  the  remaining 
genera,  115  extend  to  Europe,  about  265  to  Australia,  and  175 
to  America ;  and  about  230  species  are  Aiistralian,  and  half 
that  number  South  American. 

British  Plants  Indigenous  in  New  Zealand. — The  British 
species  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  believed  to  be  indigenous, 
are — Nasturtium  palustre,  Barbarea  vulgaris,  Cardamine 
hirsuta,  Spergularia  rubra,  Montia  fontana.  Geranium  dis- 
sectum,  G.  molle  (?),  Potentilla  anserina,  Geum  urbanum, 
Callitriche  verna,  Tar.axacum  Dens-leonis,  Pioris  hieracioides, 
Sonchus  oleraceus,  Convolvulus  Sepium,  C.  Soldanella,  Sola- 
rium nigrum,  Veronica  Anagallis,  Chenopodium  glaucum,  C. 
urbicum  (?),  Sufeda  maritima,  Atriplex  patula,  Polygonum 
minus,  P.  aviculare,  Typha  angustifolia,  Sparganium  simplex, 
Lemna  minor,  L.  gibba,  Potamogeton  natans,  P.  hetero- 
phyllus  (?),  P.  gramineum,  P.  pectinatus,  Ruppia  maritima, 
Zannichellia  palustris,  Juncus  communis,  J.  maritimus,  J . 
bufonius,  Luzula  campestris,  Scirpus  maritimus,  S.  lacustris, 


S.  triqueter,  Carex  stellulata,  C.  teretiuscula,  Alopecurns 
geniculatus,  Agrostis  caniua,  Desohampsia  csespitosa,  Koeleria 
oristata,  Festuca  duriuscala,  Hymenophyllum  tuubridgense, 
Cystopteris  fragilis,  Pteris  aquiliua,  Aspidium  aculeatum, 
Gymnogramme  leptophylla,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  Lyco- 
podium  Selago — in  all  54  species.  It  is  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  some  of  the  foregoing  plants  were  orignally 
introduced  by  man  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of 
them,  which  are  cosmopolitan  species,  are  really  indigenous. 
In  addition  to  this  already  considerable  list,  some  200  or  more 
British  species  have  been  intentionally  or  unintentionally  intro. 
duced,  and  are  now  more  or  less  naturalized  in  diflierent 
parts  of  the  islands.  This  circumstance  will  receive  further 
consideration  under  the  head  of  the  "  influence  of  man  on  the 
present  distribution  of  plants." 

Natural  Orders  Characteristic  of  the  British  Flora  in 
New  Zealand. — Taking  the  same  Natural  Orders  enumerated 
above  as  characterising  the  British  flora,  the  number  of  genera 
and  species  in  New  Zealand  belonging  to  the  same  Orders  are  : 
— CompositfB,  genera  24,  species  143,  including  many  singular 
densely-tufted  species,  and  40  shrubby  ones ;  Gramineee, 
genera  26,  species  61;  Cyperaceaj,  genera  14,  species  69; 
Crucifera3,  genera  7,  species  13 ;  Leguminosse,  genera  5,  species 
13;  Umbellifera9,  genera  10,  species  45;  ScrophularinetB, 
genera  10,  species  ti2 ;  Labiatos,  genera  2,  species  2  ;  Oai-yo- 
phylleas,  genera  4,  species  12  ;  Orchideaj,  genera  17,  species  38  ; 
RanunculaceiB,  genera  4,  species,  27 ;  and  Filices  (Ferns), 
genera  31,  species  123.  These  twelve  Orders  contain  154  out 
of  340  genera,  and  608,  or  considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  species.  The  remarkable  features  here  are  the 
paucity  of  Leguminosas  (including  only  the  genera  Edwardsia, 
Clianthus,  Swainsona,  and  two  curious  genera  of  almost  leaf- 
less shrubs),  LabiatfB  (one  Mint  and  one  Scutellaria),  and 
Cruciferas ;  and  the  large  proportion  of  Ferns,  Composite, 
Umbelliferas,  and  Scrophularineffi,  which,  collectively,  make 
up  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  vrhole  flora. 

Proportions  of  WooDr  Plants.— Counting  9  species  of 
Tree-Fern,  1  Palm,  and  4  Cordylines,  the  total  number  of 
woody  species,  shrubs  and  trees,  amounts  to  322  ;  another 
feature  in  which  the  flora  diilers  from  our  own.  Myrtacete, 
Composita3,  Laurineaa,  Coniferaa,  Araliacefe,  ScrophulariueEB, 
and  Bricace<B,  contribute  largely  to  the  woody  element.  To  go 
more  into  detail  here  would  be  wearying  to  the  reader,  and  it 
is  quite  unnecessary,  because  many  of  the  ornamental  species 
are  enumerated  under  the  heads  of  geographical  distribution 
of  the  hardy  and  cool  conservatory  exotic  plants  cultivated  in 
this  country.  There  is,  however,  one  or  two  more  features  of 
the  New  Zealand  flora  worthy  of  comment. 

Genera  Represented  by  Many  Species. — One  is  the  relative 
proportion  of  large  genera.  Thus,  there  are  20  species  of 
Ranunculus,  12  of  Pittosporum,  Metrosideros  10,  Epilobium 
17,  Hydrocotyle  10,  Ligusticum  12,  Panax  10,  Coprosma  24, 
Olearia  (shrubby  composites)  20,  Celmisia  21,  Cotula  13, 
Raoulia  (singular-tufted composites)  12,  Gnaphalium  16,  Senecio 
20,  Dracophyllum  11,  Veronica  40  (32  of  which  are  shrubby), 
Pimelea  10,  Juncus  12,  Uncinia  10,  Carex  23,  Agrostis  1(), 
Hymenophyllum  15,  Lomaria  14,  Asplenium  12,  and  Polypo- 
dium  10.  These  24  genera  average  16  species  each,  and,  col- 
lectively, constitute  386  species  ia  a  total  of  1025. 

MoNOTYPic  Genera. — In  opposition  to  this,  the  number  of 
genera  represented  by  single  species  is  very  large,  no  fewer 
than  170  being  restricted  in  these  islands  to  one  species  each. 

Orders  Reprsented  by  only  one  Species. — Another  pecu- 
larity  of  the  flora  is  the  number  of  outliers  of  tropical  orders 
and  genera ;  and  the  following  orders  are  represented  by  only 
one  species  each  :  Magnoliacess,  Elatinese,  Linete,  Meliaceas,  01a- 
cineas,  Stackhousieffi,  Anacardiaceas,  Passifloras,  Cucurbitaceee, 
PrimulaceEe,  Sapotefe,  Gesneriaceas,  Nyctaginese,  Amarantacese, 
Paronychiea3,  Ohloranthaceffi,  Balanophoreae,  Hypoxideffi, 
Pandanere,  and  Palmea3,  and  many  others  are  represented  by 
two  or  three  species  only.  Finally,  there  are  eight  indigenous 
Loranthacea3,  shrubby  parasites,  belonging  to  three  distinct 
genera  ;  and  there  are  six  species  of  Drosera,  some  of  them 
very  handsome. 
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Genekai  Remakks  on  other  Insular  Floras. — ^Having 
described  so  fully  the  vegetation  o£  New  Zealand,  a  few  general 
remarks  i-especting  other  insular  floras  must  bring  this  part 
to  a  close. 

Flora  of  Japan. — The  Japanese  Islands,  somewhab  similarly 
situated  as  the  British  Islands,  with  regard  to  proximity  to 
mainland,  and  enjoying  in  the  northeu  and  central  part  a 
climate  similar  to  the  English  climate,  presents  a  flora  having 
many  features  iu  common  ^vith  our  own,  associated  with  a 
much  greater  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and 
deciduous.  The  richness  of  this  flora,  particulary  in  shrubs 
with  showy  flowers,  may  be  gathered  from  the  enumeration  in 
a  succeeding  paragraph.  With  many  peculiar  species,  it  has 
a  large  proportion  of  species  common  to  the  mainland  of  China, 
and,  as  the  country  stretches  through  some  20°  of  latitude 
(from  about  30°  to  60°  N.  lat.),  and  some  of  its  mountains 
rise  to  an  altitude  exceeding  12,000,  it  inolades  types  charac- 
teristic of  cold,  temperate,  and  sub-tropical  regions. 

Flora  or  St.  Helena. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  insular 
floras  in  the  world  is  that  of  St.  Helena.  This  speck  of  dry 
land  iu  the  midst  of  the  vast  Altantic  Ocean  is  only  about  a 
third  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  is  1200  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  2000  from  America.  Un- 
fortunately, much  of  the  aboriginal  flora  was  destroyed  before 
this  interesting  spot  was  thoroughy  botanized.  When  the 
country  was  discovered,  many  of  the  valleys  were  covered  with 
forests,  but  these  have  now  quite  disappeared,  and  the  original 
vegetation  is  being  supplanted  by  introduced  species  from 
various  countries.  Excluding  Mosses,  Lichens,  &o.,  '^the  indi- 
genous flora  consisted,  so  far  as  botanists  have  been  able  to 
determine,  of  less  than  seventy  species,  whereof  more  than 
fifty  have  never  been  found  elsewhere.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  some  of  the  endemic  species  were  extirpated  before  any 
botanist  thoroughly  explored  the  island.  One  or  two,  or  per- 
haps more  of  the  species  no  longer  exist  in  a  living  state  in  the 
island  itself,  though  they  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 
Pelargonium  cotyledouis,  a  species  with  peltate  leaves,  appears 
to  be  in  this  critical  situation.  The  afiinites  of  this  singular  flora 
are  decidedly  South  African,  though  the  species  and  some  of 
the  genera  are  quite  distinct. 

Flora  of  the  Islets  oe  the  South  Indian  Ocean. — The 
voyage  of  H.M.S.  "  Challenger"  was  the  means  of  contributing 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  vegetation  of  the  islets  of 
the  Indian  and  South  Atlantic  oceans.  Kerguelen's  Land, 
Marion  Island,  Yong  Island,  and  several  others  were  visited, 
and  the  fact  established  that  the  vegetation  of  these  islands, 
although  they  are  very  remote  from  each  other,  is  essentially 
the  same,  i; Marion  Island  is  about  2000  miles  from  Kerguelen's 
Land,  with  only  the  Orozet  group  intervening.  That  most 
interesting  plant,  Pringlea  antiscorbutioa  (Kerguelen's  Land 
Cabbage),  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  on  his  return  from 
the  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  which  proved  so  serviceable  to 
the  crews  of  the  ships  forming  the  expedition,  was  discovered 
by  the  naturalist  to  the  "  Challenger  "  in  Marion  Island ;  and 
it  has  also  been  collected  in  the  Crozet  Islands.  Several  other 
plants  were  found  to  be  common  to  the  three  groups. 

Identical  Species  Occurring  in  very  Distant  Islands. — 
Amongst  several  European  species,  probably  introduced  by 
the  sealers,  who  sometimes  visit  these  remote  islands,  were 
Montia  fontana,  Limosella  aquatica,  and  Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgense,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  introduced  plants. 
One  more  instance  of  the  same  species  being  found  in  distant 
islands.  The  genus  Phylica  is  a  large  one,  whose  species, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  South  African.  One  of  these  excep- 
tions is  P.  arborea,  a  native  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  where  it 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  woody  vegetation  ;  and  until  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  supposed  to  be  conflned  to  this  island. 
But  three  or  four  years  ago  the  lamented  and  unfortunate 
Captain  G-oodenough  landed  on  Amsterdam  Island,  which  is 
about  6000  miles  distant  from  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  brought 
away  a  specimen  of  the  only  kind  of  tree  seen.  This  proved 
to  be  no  other  than  Phylica  arborea. 

Gala  Pagos  Islands. — The  still  imperfectly  explored  Gala- 
pagos Islands,  immediately  on  the  Equator,  and  about  600 
miles  from  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  have  a  flora 
very  distinct  as  to  species  from  that  of  the  mainland. 


Polynesia. — -In  many  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia  it  is  diffl- 
calt  to  distinguish  between  indigenous  and  introduced  plants, 
and  none  of  them  exhibit  a  peculiar  flora.  The  Bread-fruit 
tree  and  Cocoa-nut  Palm  are  almost  universally  dispersed,  and 
exist  both  in  a  wild  and  cultivated  state. 

Azores. — Coming  nearer  home,  to  the  Azores,  which  are 
about  800  miles  distant  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Portugal, 
we  find  a  flora  essentially  that  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
arguing  a  not  very  remote  separation.  The  total  number  of 
species  is  480,  whereof  40  are  endemic,  400  extend  to  Europe, 
and  320  to  North  Africa. 

Comparison  with  Continental  Floras. — ^We  have  given 
instances  of  insular  floras  of  the  most  diverse  composi- 
tion. The  vegetation  of  large  Continental  tracts  presents 
similar  peculiarities  in  different  parts.  Thus,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  more  particularly  in  the  Old  World,  speaking 
generally,  plants  have  a  wide  area  of  distribution,  whereas  in 
South  Africa  and  in  Australia  the  species  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  very  local. 

Distrihiotion  of  Exotic  Plants  Hardy  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Definition  oe  the  Term  "  Hardy." — The  term  hardy  is 
here  employed  in  its  widest  sense,  and  includes,  at  least,  three 
difllerent  categories  of  plants,  namely — (1)  Such  as  are  quite 
at  home  in  the  climate,  summer  and  winter,  flowering 
and  bearing  mature  fruit  in  ordinary  seasons  ;  (2)  such  as 
grow  and  flourish  and  receive  no  injury,  or  little  injury,  from 
the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters,  but  either  do  not  flower,  or, 
if  they  flower,  do  not  produce  perfect  seed;  and  (3)  such 
whose  period  of  life  or  growth  lasts  only  for  a  few  months,  but 
whose  seeds  or  root-stocks  retain  their  vitality  in  the  open 
ground.  Of  course  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn,  nor  is 
it  necessary  in  the  definition  of  the  term  hardy,  because  a 
plant  that  is  hardy  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  may  require 
shelter  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  no  plant  can  bo 
considered  as  hardy  which,  from  some  climatal  cause  or  other, 
must  be  sheltered,  or  renewed,  or  replaced  every  season. 

Arctic  and  Alpine  Plants. — Taking  this  definition,  we 
should  exclude  such  Arctic  or  Alpine  plants  as  are  unable  to 
withstand  the  heat  of  our  summers  and  the  wet  of  our  winters, 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  we  can  provide  for  them. 
Practically,  the  number  would  be  small,  though  governed  by 
the  skill  of  the  cultivator  in  choosing  situations  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  requirements  of  his  plants. 

Mean  Annual  Temperature  of  Countries  whence  we 
Obiain  Hardy  Plants. — -Therefore,  we  include  under  this  head 
the  vegetation  of  the  Arctic  and  Alpine  regions,  were  the 
mean  annual  temperature  ranges  between  30°  and  40°,  and 
where  the  winter  temperature  is  exceedingly  low — though 
vegetation  is  rarely  exposed  to  its  full  influence,  on  account  of 
its  usually  being  covered  with  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of 
snow — and  also  that  of  all  countries  and  regions  enjoying  a 
mean  annual  temperature  of  40°  to  60°.  The  last  temperature, 
or  upper  limit  given,  may  appear  rather  too  high ;  and  so  it  is 
iu  some  respects.  The  plants  from  the  warmer  regions  within 
our  limits  are  hardy  only  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  belong,  many  of  them,  to  the  second  and 
third  categories  enumerated  above.  But,  just  as  in  difi'erent 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  the 
result  of  a  very  equable  climate,  or  a  higher  summer  or  lower 
winter  temperature,  so  the  climate'of  other  countries  enjoying 
the  same  mean  annual  temperature  exhibits  similar  and  much 
greater  variations.  In  round  numbers,  we  may  put  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom  at 
50°,  made  up  by  an  average  of  40°  for  the  six  colder  months, 
and  an  average  of  60°.  for  the  six  warmer  months. 

Course  of  an  Isotherm,  Denoting  a  Mean  Annual 
Temperature  of  50°  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. — Now 
if  we  take  a  map  showing  the  isotherms,  drawn  up  from 
observations  made  in  various  countries,  and  trace  the  mean 
annual  of  50°  around  the  world  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
we  shall  find  that  its  course  is  by  no  means  determined  by 
latitude.  Starting  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  about 
64°  N.  lat.,  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  isotherm  of  a  mean 
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annual  temperature  of  50''  bends  gradually  southward  as  it 
approaches  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  past  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  enters  the  American  Continent  in  about 
44°  N.  lat.  It  still  tends  a  little  more  to  the  south,  sufficient 
to  clear  the  lakes,  and  then  bears  northward,  as  it  approaches 
the  western  side,  asd  traverses  Vancouver's  Island.  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  it  reaches,  iu  about  160°  west  longitude,  the  same 
latitude  it  has  in  Ireland,  and  then  curves  southward  nearly 
to  the  fortieth  parallel  before  entering  Japan.  From  thence  it 
bears  a  little  northward  until  it  reaches  Central  Asia,  and  then 
a  little  southward,  skirting  the  north  shore  of  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas.  After  leaving  the  Black  Sea,  the  course  is 
through  Holland  to  England  and  Ireland.  The  description  of  the 
course  ot  this  one  annual  isothermal  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  distribution  ot  heat  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  except  that  successive  lines  of  smaller 


Black  Seas  through  Asia  Minor,  and  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe,  it  enters  England. 

Course  op  Isotuerm  op  60°  for  July  ijj  the  Northeun 
Hemisphere. — Now  note  the  difference  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  of  equal  heat  of  60°  for  the  month  of  July ;  the  curves 
are  nearly  all  through  their  course  southward  where  they  were 
northward,  and  the  reverse,  for  the  equal  January  temperature. 
Thus,  the  isothermal  line  of  00°  runs  from  the  north-east  of 
Scotland  through  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  a  little  south- 
wards across  the  Atlantic,  entering  America  below  the  fiftieth, 
and  running  northward  to  beyond  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, at  some  distance  from  the  north-west  coast.  As  it 
approaches  the  coast  it  takes  a  southerly  direction,  issuing 
from  the  continent  in  about  54°  lat.,  and  reaching  about  40°  in 
mid  Pacific,  then,  turning  northwards,  and  entering  Asia  in 
about  the  same  latitude  it  leaves  America,  it  gets  up  to  66°  in 
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amounts  of  annual  temperature  show  increasingly  larger 
curves  to  the  north  in  the  oceans,  and  successive  lines  of 
higher  annual  temperature  gradually  smaller  curves. 

COUKSE    OF    AN    IsOTHEKJI    OF   40°  POU  THE  MoNTH  OF  JaNUAKY 

IN  THE  NoREHEKX  HEMISPHERE. — Before  concluding  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  will  be  instructive  to  show  the  course  a  lino 
of  an  equal  temperature  of  40"  for  the  month  of  January  and 
one  of  60°  for  the  month  of  July.  The  mean  of  40°  for 
January,  after  passing  through  the  south-west  ot  England  and 
west  of  Ireland,  runs  northward  in  the  Atlantic  beyond  the 
sixtieth  parallel,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Iceland,  and  then  gra- 
dually curves  southward  until,  in  the  centre  of  North  America, 
it  is  below  the  fortieth  parallel ;  in  fact,  near  the  thirty-fifth. 
As  it  approaches  the  western  coast  it  runs  farther  north,  and  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  still  further,  but  never  beyond  50°.  Descend- 
ing again,  it  enters  Asia  about  40°,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
continent  it  is  as  low  as  35°,  passing  south  of  the  Caspian  and 


Asia  and  Europe,  and  runs  down  the  coast  of  Norway  to  Scot- 
land. Anybody  taking  the  trouble  to  trace  on  a  map  the  lines 
of  equal  heat  which  we  have  roughly  indicated,  will  see  that 
the  same  modifying  influence— water —which  we  know  affects 
the  climate  of  this  country  so  much,  is  equally  active  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

CoxTixENTAL  CuMiTES. — In  the  centres  of  large  continents, 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  for  latitude  are  much  greater 
than  in  islands  and  in  countries  bordering  the  sea;  and  the 
Atlantic  makes  its  influence  felt  much  further  to  the  north  on 
its  western  side  than  on  its  eastern,  and  much  further  north 
than  the  Pacific.  These  differences  are  attributed  to  the 
direction  taken  by  streams  from  the  equatorial  regions.  As 
an  instance  of  an  extreme  climate  iu  the  latitude  of  London, 
a  few  figures  relating  to  Nertchinsk,  in  eastern  Asiatic  Eussia, 
will  give  some  idea.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
this  place  is  situated  about  2250  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  winters  of  two  years,  deduced 
from  hourly  observations,  was  47°  of  frost,  or  15°  below  zero, 
and  the  mean  for  December  was  19°. 6  below  zero ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mean  for  July  was  64°.2,  for  June  58°.5,  and  for 
August,  60°.9,  or  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  for  ripening  any 
of  the  cereals  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  for  raising  many 
other  summer  crops. 

Course  of  Isothekms  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. — 
Turning  from  the  northern  hemisphere  to  the  southern,  a 
glance  at  a  map  of  the  world  is  sufficient  to  enable  one  to 
appreciate  the  vast  difference  in  the  proportions  of  land  and 
water  and  the  little  land  there  is  in  high  southern  latitudes. 
The  isotherm  of  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  60° — almost 
the  coldest  passing  through  land,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extreme  south,  where  no  vegetation  has  been  seen — touches 
the  southern  extremity  of  New  Zealand,  and  includes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Patagonia,  besides  a  few  small  islets. 
Here  temperature  for  latitude,  at  sea-level,  is  nearly  uniform. 

Concerning  Countries  having  a  Mean  Annual  Temperature 
higher  than  50°,  but  the  plants  01?  which  are  hardr. — 
So  far,  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  course  of 
the  isotherms  of  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  50°,  because 
that  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  country  whose 
vegetation  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  But,  owing  to 
the  mildness  of  our  winters,  plants  from  countries  enjoying 
a  higher  mean  temperature,  even  up  to  60°,  will  succeed  in  the 
south-west,  though,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  some  of 
these  do  not  get  sufficient  heat  to  produce  flowers,  orflowerins;, 
fail  to  ripen  their  seed.  This  applies  more  especially  to  those 
countries  in  which  the  mean  temperature  is  considerably 
higher  than  50'  on  account  of  the  high  summer  temperature. 
The  variety  of  ornamental  plants  from  which  we  can  choose 
is  thus  considerably  increased;  but  the  number  of  useful 
plants,  especially  those  whose  uses  depend  upon  their  perfect 
development,  is  not  materially  increased.  It  extends  the  area 
of  country  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  the  parts  less  open 
to  the  influence  of  the  oceans,  down  to  35°  N.  lat.,  and  in  some 
places  even  a  little  further  south.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
it  adds  very  little,  because  the  mean  there  is  made  up  of  a  very 
narrow  range  of  temperature.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


GAEDBNS  IN  SUN-BURNT  LANDS. 
We,  who  have  to  endure  excessive  wet  and  so  often  long  to 
see  more  of  the  sun,  are  perhaps  much  more  happily  situated 
than  people  in  some  brighter  countries.  The  heat  and  drought 
are  often  so  excessive  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  any  plants  at  all  can  be  grown.  In  Brazil,  for  example, 
the  gardens  in  many  places  are  formed  of  little  covered  walks 
with  climbers  which  will  stand  the  sun,  and  in  the  shade  of 
which  they  try  to  grow  a  few  plants  in  pots,  which  would  have 
no  chance  of  thriving  in  the  open  sun.  Edgings  are  formed 
of  shells  or  stones,  which  cause  the  gardens  to  have  an  arid 
appearance.  In  the  large  vase-like  pots  a  few  favourite  plants 
may  be  grown.  Even  without  going  so  far,  the  gardens  in 
Southern  Europe  are  often  fearfully  scorched  in  summer 
time,  and  the  only  plants  to  be  seen  are  a  few  in  vases  on  a 
walk,  as  in  this  case.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that, 
owing  to  the  wonderful  variety  of  vegetation  which  exists, 
there  are  few  places  for  which  some  plants  would  not  be  found 
to  thrive.  To  ascertain  this,  however,  many  plants  have  to 
be  tried  and  many  experiments  made. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OP  SEEDS  ACT. 

Thomas  Stkangeways,  a  wholesale  seedsmen,  earryiag  on  business 
in  the  Mile  End  Koad,  appeared  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  the  other  day,  to  answer  two  summonses  issued  against  him  for 
having  sold  a  quantity  of  killed  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating 
genuine  seeds.  It  was  explained  that  the  offence  imputed  to  the  defen- 
dant was  that  he  had  sold  twenty-eight  bushels  of  Charlock  seed,  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  with  Swede  and  other  Turnip  seed,  and  this  was 
generally  done  in  equal  proportions,  so  that  a  purchaser  who  made  use  of 
the  killed  seeds  was  defrauded  of  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  seed 
which  he  bought.  The  defendant  had  boasted  that  the  operation  was  so 
profitable  that  he  did  not  care  for  the  penalty  fixed  by  the  Act,  which 
was  £5  for  the  first  offence,  and  £50  for  the  second. — A  witness  named 


Francis  proved  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  two  different  parcels  of 
the  killed  seeds  on  the  20th  and  27th  of  October,  and  he  also  proved  that 
the  defendant  assured  him  the  seed  he  sold  him  was  all  dead,  and  that  he 
was  careful  in  seeing  that  not  a  single  seed  was  left  in^  the  sack  when  it 
was  emptied  into  the  kiln  to  destroy  its  germinating  power.  Three 
pounds  of  Turnip  seeds  were  usually  sown  to  the  acre.  Twenty-eight 
bushels  (the  quantity  of  seed  purchased  from  the  prisoner)  would  sow 
400  acres,  and  24  bushels  about  430  acres.  If  dead  seed  was  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  bait  and  half,  that  quantity  would  sow  about  1,700 
acres.  Mr.  Charles  Sharp,  of  Sleaford,  deposed  that  Charlock  was 
worth  Ss.  6d.  a  bushel,  and  was  crushed  for  oil  and  manure.  When 
killed  it  had  no  proper  agricultural  purpose,  nor  was  it  an  article  of  com- 
merce. Swede  Turnip  seed  varied  in  price  from  75s.  to  84s.  a  bushel. 
Killed  seed  had  no  value  whatever.  It  was  only  sold  formixingpurposes. 
If  the  seed  was  not  killed,  it  would  betray  the  fraud.  The  defendant 
urged  that  what  he  had  done  was  not  with  any  intention  to  defraud.  The 
Lord  Mayor  fined  the  defendant  £5  tor  the  offence  of  killing  the  seed, 
and  £5  for  that  of  selling  the  killed  seed,  and  £5  Ss.  costs.  The  money 
was  paid. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY. 
Foe  these  nine  years  past,  the  greater  part  of  our  kitchen 
garden  has  not  been  dug  more  than  once  in  two  years.  I  find 
too  much  digging  not  only  hurtful  to  many  vegetables,  but 
very  expensive ;  I  therefore  try  to  serve  our  chef  and  make 
the  garden  pay  its  way.  To  illustrate  the  method  which  I 
adopt,  I  will  begin  with  early  Peas  on  a  south  border,  which, 
contrary  to  many,  I  always  sow  early  in  November ;  but  let 
me  remark  that  by  rolling  the  seeds  in  red  lead,  the  mice  do 
not  touch  them ;  and,  when  they  appear  above  ground,  a  small 
coating  of  coal  ashes  keeps  them  warm,  and  in  a  great  measure 
wards  off  the  slugs ;  and,  lastly,  when  well  above  ground,  I 
stretch  three  lines  of  worsted  along  each  row,  a  plan  which 
keeps  off  the  birds.  When  the  Peas  come  off,  which  is  gene- 
rally by  the  1st  of  July,  I  stir  up  the  ground  with  a  tool  which 
we  call  a  cultivator.  I  then  set  the  line,  making  holes  with  a 
crowbar,  and  drop  into  them  Brussels  Sprouts,  giving  them  a 
good  watering  when  planting  is  completed.  These  stand  until 
March  ;  we  treat  them  to  a  mulching  of  long  manure  from  the 
stables,  which  keeps  them  moist  all  the  autumn.  The  first  week 
in  April  we  again  cultivate  the  land,  and  all  the  long  manure 
being  now  rotten,  we  mix  it  with  the  soil.  Again  we  set  the 
line,  draw  drills  3  in.  deep,  and  plant  Veitoh's  Ashtop  Pota- 
toes. These  we  take  all  up  when  ready,  level  the  land  with  a 
wooden  rake,  and  sow  Carrots  in  the  middle  of  July,  making 
the  fourth  crop,  without  the  use  of  a  spade.  The  Carrots  are 
not  all  lifted  before  February,  as  we  take  them  up  as  required. 
These  Carrots  are  very  different  from  those  sown  early  in 
spring ;  they  are  young,  tender,  and  delicious.  When  all  are 
off,  the  border  is  then  manured  heavily  and  dug  deeply,  pre- 
paratory for  another  campaign.  R.  Gilbert. 
Burghley. 


DANDELION  SALAD. 
At  a  time  when  materials  for  salad-making  are  somewhat  scarce,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention  to  the  Dandelion  for  this  par- 
pose.  It  may  be  found  in  abandanoe  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  and,  therefore,  easily  obtainable  in  excellent  condition  from 
November  to  Maroh.  It  ia  highly  esteemed  by  the  French,  and  may 
be  seen  in  their  markets  for  sale ;  it  is  really  delicious  as  a  salad; 
and  one  that  can  be  used  almost  daily  without  tiring  the  appetite. 
The  French  attribute  to  it  excellent  medicinal  qualities,  with  what 
trath  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that  the  plant 
is  moat  wholesome  as  well  aa  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  great 
drawback  to  ita  general  use  in  thia  country  ia  the  want  of  knowing 
how  to  treat  it.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
simpleat  salads  to  make,  aa  it  requirea  nothing  whatever  except 
oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt ;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  apoilt  by  any 
interference  with  it  in  the  shape  of  adding  other  ingredienta  besidea 
those  just  mentioned.  In  gathering  Dandelions,  an  ordinary  table- 
knife  ia  required  to  cut  the  roots  j  uat  below  the  crown,  choosing  those 
with  narrow  leaves,  which  will  be  found  the  most  tender  and  best 
Savoured,  the  large-leaved  kinds  being  aomewhat  coarae.  In  pre- 
paring them,  a  small  portion  of  the  root  ehould  be  allowed  to  remain 
attached  to  each  crown,  for  the  double  purpoae  of  holding  the  leavea 
together  and  for  flavour  i  they  should,  in  fact,  be  trimmed  similar  to 
roots  of  Celery  for  market.    Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  old  or 
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decaying  leaves,  Grass,  or  other  matter,  cutting  off  just  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  if  decayed.  The  trouble  of  preparing  them  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  not  more  generally  eaten,  as  certainly 
Bome  little  patience  is  requisite  to  clean  them,  but  I  can  guarantee 
that  the  labour  will  be  well  repaid.  Nothing  remains  after  this  to 
fit  them  for  the  salad  bowl  except  giving  them  a  thorough  washing, 
particular  care  being  taken  thatno'grit  is  left.  They  should  also  be 
dried  in  a  towel,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  good  salad  unless  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  thoroughly  dry ;  inattention 
to  this  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  why  many  persons  dislike  salads,  as 
water  spoils  the  vinegar,  and  prevents  the  oil  from  becoming  pro. 
perly  incorporated  with  the  salad,  In  mixing  it,  a  wooden  spoon  and 
fork  are  necessary  ;  salt  and  pepper,  according  to  taste,  being  placed 
in  the  spoon,  pour  on  them  enough  vinegar  to  make  a  thin  sauce, 
which  pour  equally  over  the  salad ;  then  add  more  vinegar,  and 
lastly  the  oil;  mix  all  thoroughly,  i.e.,  turn  the  materials  over  and 
over  until  the  oil  and  vinegar  are  evenly  distributed  ;  however  insig- 
nificant these  simple  details  may  appear,  I  assure  those  who  make 
salads  that  their  goodness  or  badness  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  these  directions  being  attended  to  or  neglected,  although  the 
proportion  of  oil  to  vinegar  may  depend  upon  taste.  I  have  found 
the  following  agreeable  to  most  persons,  viz.,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar  to  two  and  a  half  of  oil.  I  may  here  mention  that  I  allude 
to  French  white  wine  vinegar,  the  English  not  being  nearly  so  suit- 
able  for  salad-making,  and  the  oil  should  be  the  best  obtainable,  as 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  spoil  a  salad  than  indifferent  oil. 
After  mixing,  no  vinegar  or  oil  should  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl.  I  venture  to  think  that,  if  the  above  suggestions  be  strictly 
observed,  some  of  your  readers  who  have  never  tried  Dandelion 
salad  have  still  a  treat  in  store.  Charles  Dennis. 

Southwark  Park. 


EarlylPeas|TJnder  Glass.— Unheated  glass  struotures,  no  matter 
what  form  they  may  have,  are  most  efficient  aids  in  forwarding  early 
produce  ;  and  those  who  have  abundance  of  such  conveniences  stand 
in  a  far  better  position  than  others  whose  means  are  limited.  Peas 
of  Tom  Thumb,  Blue  Peter,  Multum  in  Parvo,  or  any  other  of  the 
dwarf  growing  kinds,  sown  now  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  placed  under 
glass  in  a  light  position,  will  yield  a  good  and  certain  crop  earlier 
than  could,  under  the  most  favourable  ciroumstances.be  obtained  from 
an  unprotected  border.  In  the  open  border  I  find  wire  protectors  to  be 
great  conservators  of  warmth,  more  so  than  any  one  would  belive  who 
had  not  tested  them  side  by  side  with  rows  unprotected,  and  they 
also,  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  which  are  generally  the 
most  oritioal,  protect  them  from  the  depredations  of  sparrows. — E. 
Hobday. 

Mushrooms  in  a  Fruit-room— My  fruit-room  is  built  on  the 
ground  floor,  at  the  back  of  a  late  Vinery,  and  is  paved  with  common 
bricks,  but  not  heated.  Thinking  that  a  slightly  moist  atmosphere 
would  prolong  the  keeping  of  the  fruit  this  season,  I  determined  to 
try  to  grow  Mushrooms  under  the  first  shelf  by  enclosing  it,  and  so 
far  the  result  is  very  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  keeping  of  the 
fruit  and  the  growing  of  Mushrooms,  for  at  present  the  bed  is^covered 
with  Mushrooms  in  all  stages  of  growth.  I  prepared  the  b^d  in  the 
usual  way,  and  spawned  it  on  September  18  with,  I  mast  say,  very 
doubtful  spawn.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  finding  some  Mush, 
rooms  on  my  Rhubarb  bed,'.I  removed  1  in.  in  depth  of  the  soil,  and 
discovered  a  large  patch  of  good  spawn,  with  which  I  spawned  my 
bed  again,  and  from  this  I  obtain  my  Mushrooms.  In  growing  Mush, 
rooms  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  as  Mr.  Groom  says  (see  p.  483),  that 
upon  the  quality  of  the  spawn  success  more  depends  than  on  the  kind 
of  structure  in  which  they  are  grown.— Jambs  Simmons,  Calverton 
Ball,  Notts. 


NOTES  AND  QOBSTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Dalmeny  Brussels  Sprouts,  —  These  are  by  far  the  best  that  I  have 
ever  grown.  We  have  a  large  batch  of  them  now  ready ;for  use  ;  eash  plant 
13  about  18  in.  high,  and  from  four  to  Ave  dozen  large  hird  sprouts  are  clustered 
round  each  stam.  Scrymger's  Giant,  which  is  generally  well  spoken  of,  has 
failed  to  fold  its  sprouts,  and  I  will  not  grow  it  agam.— Cambeiak. 

The  Best  Winter  Lettuce.— We  grow  a  good  many  varieties  of  Lettuces 
for  winter  use,  including  the  hardy  green  Hammersmith,  All  the  Year  Round 
Tom  Thumb,  &c.,  but  the  best  of  all  ia  Stanstead  Park.  We  have  one  large 
plantation  of  this  ready,  and  others  are  coining  on  to  succeed  it.  Those  which 
we  are  cutting  average  20  in.  in  circumference.  They  are  hard  and  crisp,  and 
self-folded  into  a  ball,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  leaves  on  each  plant. 


-Cambeiaw. 


Me.  W.  Bull  ia  toriaing  a  supplemental  nnraery  near  the  King's  Road,  in 
which  eighteen  large  hothouses  are  now  being  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
new  plants. 
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MESSES.  BUTTONS'  READING  ROOT   SHOW. 

At  this  show  collections  of  vegetables  were  limited  to  twelve  kinds,  and, 
as  there  were  sixteen  competitors,  the  display  was  a  remarkably  good 
one.  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  at  Heokfield 
Place,  was  placed  first ;  his  collection  contained  Brussels  Sprouts,  Dwarf 
Curled  Savoys,  true  Risette  Coleworts,  handsome  Masters'  Prolific 
Cucumbers,  Suttons'  selected  Parsnips,  Pink  Celery,  handsome  Reading 
Onions,  Dark  Red  Beet,  Excelsior  Round  Potatoes,  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers,  Intermediate  Scarlet  Carrots,  and  Red  Stone  Turnips,  all 
very  effectively  arranged  on  a  ground  of  leaves  of  the  Curled  Kale, 
making  a  group  as  to  the  merits  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The 
second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Higgs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawshay,  of 
Caversham  Park,  Reading,  whose  collection  included  both  Asparagus  and 
French  Beans,  but  the  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery,  Victoria  Pota- 
toes, and  Cabbages  were,  perhaps,  rather  too  large  and  deficient  in 
quality.  The  third  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Neal,  gardener  to  P.  Southby, 
Esq.,  of  Bampton,  in  whose  collection  were  some  singularly  beautiful 
examples  of  Suttons'  Golden  Globe  Savoy,  the  hearts  being  of  a  rich 
yellow  tint.  The  fourth  prize  went  to  Mr.  Moss,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre, 
Esq.,  of  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  and  several  other  collections  were 
highly  commended.  The  class  for  collections  of  Potatoes,  of  an  indefinite 
number,  brought  a  large  competition,  the  first  prize  being  taken  by  Mr. 
Bellis,  gardener  to  Major  Thoyts,  of  Sulhampstead,  who  had  twenty-five 
kinds,  about  one-half  of  which  were  fairly  good  samples,  but  the  re- 
mainder were  poor ;  the  large  number  of  sorts  shown  by  this  exhibitor 
probably  influenced  the  decision,  as  the  second  prize  lot,  consisting  of 
eighteen  dishes,  shown  by  Mr.  Wildsmith,  was  certainly  the  best  as 
regards  average  auality  and  table  excellence.  The  third  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Higgs,  whose  collection  was  rough  and  uneven,  and  far  below  the 
best  exhibition  standard.  Mr.  Tegg,  gardener  to  John  Walter,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Bearwood,  was  placed  fourth.  Several  commendations  were  given 
in  this  class.  For  eighteen  tubers  of  Magnum  Bonum  Potato  Mr.  Tegg 
was  placed  first,  amidst  a  remarkable  number  of  competitors.  The  Onion 
c'ass  was  a  singularly  good  one,  Mr.  Southby  being  first  with  some 
very  fine  bulbs  of  great  size  and  beauty ;  Mr.  Penny,  gardener 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Sandringham,  was 
second;  H.  Verey,  Esq.,  Trogford,  third;  and  Mr.  Wildsmith,  fourth. 
Parsnips  were  shown  very  large,  perhaps  mostly  too  large  for  table  use, 
and  in  great  quantities.  Carrots  were  also  a  great  feature,  and  excited 
considerable  competition.  Amongst  subjects  of  garden  interest  not 
placed  for  competition  was  an  interesting  collection  of  Potatoes  from 
Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  Sulhampstead,  and  which  included  some  fine  samples 
of  his  new  Anglo-American  seedlings,  produced  from  a  cross  between 
the  AmericanlWillard  and  the  English  Bountiful.  Of  those  exceptionally 
good,  were  Sulhampstead  Seedling  and  Anglo-American,  both  very 
handsome,  long,  white  kinds  ;  and  Weighwell,  C.  P.  Pringle,  and  Robert 
Fenn,  red  kinds  ;  there  were  also  excellent  samples  of  International 
Kidney,  Early  White  Kidney,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Early  Market,  and 
a  fine  pile  of  the  new  Woodstock  Kidney,  a  fine  late  white  kind,  the 
stock  of  which  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Sutton.  This 
firm  also  staged  a  fine  collection  of  some  fifty  or  more  kinds,  and  had, 
likewise,  large  heaps  of  their  late  Kidney  Magnum  Bonum,  a  very  fine 
main  crop  Potato.  The  show  was,  moreover,  enriched  by  the  presence  of 
a  very  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  staged  by  Mr.  Fowle,  gardener 
to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Dogmersfield  Park,  Odiham  :  amongst  them 
were  Alfriston,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Pomona,  Wellington,  Mere  de 
Menage,  &c.,  in  kitchen  kinds  ;  and  rich-coloured  samples  of  Ribston 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Com-t  of  Wick,  the  Wax  Apple,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
and  others  amongst  the  dessert  sorts.  There  were  some  good  dishes  of 
Pears.  Mr.'  Davidson,  gardener  to  Mi-s.  Marson,  Highfield  House, 
Heckfield,  sent  a  quantity  of  bunches  of  a  new  Grape  Tomato,  the 
produce  of  a  cross  between  the  Red  Currant  Tomato  and  Hathaway's 
Excelsior,  giving  bunches  G  in.  long,  and  fruit  larger  than  Cherries.  It 
is  a  very  robust  grower,  and  is  yet  in  full  fruit  on  a  wall,  merely 
sheltered  by  mats  at  night. 


The  Common  Brake. — "  R.  C."  (see  p.  486)  need  not  appre- 
hend that  the  common  Brake  will  perish,  if  cut  over  at  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  two  or  three  years  in  suoceaaion,  nor  for  twenty  years.  Near 
to  where  I  write  is  a  rabbit-warren  of  several  hundred  acres,  covered 
to  a  great  extent  by  Bracken.  The  more  accessible  parts  of  it  have, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  been  cut  down  annually  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  I  believe  previous  to  that  for  time  out  of  memory.  The 
parts  so  cut  yield  just  as  strong  a  growth  as  those  not  cut.  The 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  use  it  extensively  for  litter  and  bedding 
for  cattle  in  the  winter  months,  for  which  purpose  it  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  straw.  It  is  cut  earsy  in  October,  when  partly  green, 
or  not  so  far  dried  as  to  become  brittle.  I  use  it  to  protect  Celery 
and  other  garden  crops  in  hard  frost ;  it  is  not  so  unsightly  in  a 
garden,  nor  so  liable  to  be  carried  about  by  the  wind  as  straw. — J.  E., 
Llangefni, 

Artificial  Clouds. — If  you  could  give  full  details  as  to  how  the  French  pro- 
duce artificial  clouds,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  of  great  use  to  me  as  a  means  of 
producing  valuable  fruit,  and  to  other  subscribers  of  The  Qaedeit. — Johk 
Mabiiit.  [  Probably  Mr.  Martin  alludes  to  the  practice  of  burning  pitch  or 
tar  in  Vineyards.] 
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GREEK  AND    EOMAN   PLOUGHS. 
The  history  ot  ploughing  andplougha,  from  the  primitive  instruments 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  down  to  the  moat  recent  inventions 


Drawing  of  ancient  Gveei.  Plough. 

and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since  the  application  of 
steam  to  so  many  practical  purposes,  would  furnish  material  for  a 
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Drawing  of  ancient  Roman  Plongli. 

very  comprehensive  sketch.  The  ancient  Egyptian  implement,  which 
was  formed  entirely  of  wood,  can  hardly  be  considered  more  than  a 
modification  of  the  hoe,  and   in  some  cases,  indeed,  consisted  of 


scarcely  more  than  a  pointed  stick,  which  was  forced  into  the  ground 
as  it  was  drawn  forward.  The  earliest  kind  of  Greek  plough,  which 
was  known  as  the  antoguon,  consisted  simply  of  the  trunk  of  a  small 
tree,  having  two  opposite  branches ;  ot  these  branches  one  formed 
the  share  and  the  other  the  handle,  while  the  pole  or  beam  was  fur. 
niahed  by  the  trunk.  A  later  form  of  Greek  plough,  the  pekton,  waa 
very  similar  to  that  still  in  use  in  Mysia.  The  Romans,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  so  practical  a  people,  made  great  improve- 
ments  in  the  plough,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  figure, 
where  we  observe  that  the  coulter  and  mould-board  have  been  added, 
as  well  as  the  wheels  which  are  attached  to  the  beam  to  prevent  the 
share  from  going  into  the  earth  to  too  great  a  depth.  It  waa  reserved 
for  our  own  country,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  to  bring  the 
plough  to  the  high  state  ot  efficiency  to  which  it  haa  now  attained. 


BOTANIC  GARDEN,  HOBART-TOWN,  TASMANIA. 
AriERalongand  tedious  voyage  from  England,  the  approach  to 
Hobart-Town,  situate  on  the  river  Derwent,  just  where  it  widens 
out  into  its  estuary,  excites  the  utmost  admiration  in  the  lover 
of  Nature  whose  tastes  lie  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  gardens 
and  scenery.  This  is  not  a  journal  for  recording  Alpine  ascents 
or  mere  scenery,  beautiful  in  their  way  though  they  be,  so  I 
will  only  say  that  the  coast  is  rocky,  with  bold  mountains 
rising  steeply  but  a  short  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  Vege- 
tation, on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  is  scanty,  the  low-lying 
ground  having  been  cleared  by  fire  to  allow  of  cultivation,  but 
the  mountains  which  rise  on  both  sides  of  that  river  are  densely 
clad  with  virgin  forest,  whose  sheltered  recesses  are  rich  in 
Tree  Ferns  and  other  vegetation  that  delights  in  the  cool,  damp 
south  wind  that  blows  in  so  constantly  during  the  summer 
mouths  from  the  cold  antarctic  seas.  Our  point  of  interest  is 
the  botanic  garden,  which  is  beautifully  situated  at  some 
distance  from  Hobart-Town,  and  close  to  Government  House. 
From  thence  the  view  looking  northwards,  over  the  clear  blue 
lake-like  waters  of  the  Derwent,  towards  Mount  Wellington, 
which  rises  to  a  hsight  of  4200  ft.  only  a  few  miles  off,  is 
worthy  of  comparison  with  any  view,  however  famous,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  hemisphere  a 
north  aspect  is  the  sunny  and  sheltered  situation,  so  on  enter- 
ing the  garden,  Bougainvillea  glabra  in  flower  on  the  walls, 
and  Norfolk  Island  Pines  growing  on  the  sheltered  slopes, 
surprise  a  visitor  who  finds  from  records  kept  for  some  years 
that  the  summer  temperature  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  south 
of  England;  absence  of  any  severe  frost,  the  hot  sun  of  lat. 
44,  and  a  dry  summer  climate,  account  for  such  apparent 
anomalies  as  sub-tropical  plants  and  English  temperature. 
Among  beautiful  evergreen  trees,  Balfouria  Pittosporoides 
deserves  particular  notice,  laden,  as  it  is,  with  clusters  of  large 
Jasmine-shaped  flowers,  shading  from  pale  lemon-yellow  in 
the  opening  bud  to  apricot  colour  in  the  fading  flowers.  Its 
scent,  recalling  that  of  its  near  ally,  Pittosporum  Tobira,  fills 
the  air  ;  its  leaves  are  large,  smooth,  and  rich  green,  so,  alto- 
gether, it  is  a  most  desirable  small  tree  for  those  who  can 
grow  such  things.  Where  the  New  Zealand  Metrosideros 
thrives,  the  Balfouria  would,  I  think,  Succeed.  On  every  side 
brilliant  colours  sparkle  in  the  glowing  sunshine  and  keen 
bracing  air,  and  Cantua  dependens,  entirely  covered  with  its 
rose-crimson,  pendent  flowers,  causes  one  to  stop  and  admire 
it.  Here,  this  shrub  flowers  for  several  months  in  the  year, 
and  rivals  the  most  gorgeous  Azalea  in  the  mass  of  its  blooms. 
Surely  this  plant  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received  in  England.  Like  many  other  gems  whose  culture 
has  not  been  properly  understood,  it  has  been  pushed  first 
into  the  background,  and  then  thrown  away,  to  make  room 
for  novelties  not  nearly  so  beautiful.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  beds  of  Cape  Statices  and  divers  garden  hybrids, 
such  as  S.  Holfordi,  make,  with  their  feathery  heads  of  rose 
or  lavender-blue  blossom,  quite  a  new  effect,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  bedders-out.  But  what  is  that  lovely  hedge  of  blue 
and  white  ?  A  closer  inspection  reveals  to  us  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  single  Macartney  Rose  (R.  bracteata)  with  its 
large,  white,  Oistus-like  flowers  almost  hiding  its  glossy,  dark 
leaves,  alternating  with  bushes  of  SoUya  heterophylla,  whose 
bright  blue,  starry  blossoms,  on  wire-like  stems,  and  whose 
pointed,  pale  green  foliage,  make  together  a  line  of  beauty 
indeed,  although  the  hedge  itself  is  but  a  straight  one.  This 
Rose  thrives  on  a  light,  warm  soil  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
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a  dry,  sunny  bank  would  suit  it  thoroughly;  but  I  fear  that 
Sollya  heterophylla  declines  to  thrive  out-of-doors,  even  under 
such  conditions.  A  striking  feature  also  is  the  number  of 
hybrid  Passion-flowers,  some  of  them  raised  by  Mr.  Abbott, 
the  energetic  curator,  who,  despite  the  great  scarcity  of  labour 
and  slender  funds  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gardens, 
contrives  to  find  time  for  patient  hybridization.  New  Zealand 
Cordylines  are,  of  course,  abundant,  as  are  also  many  other 
trees  from  that  island.  Xanthorrhoeas,  or  Grass  trees,  of 
divers  sorts  here  assume  a  beauty  unknown  in  their  wild  state, 
their  feathery  leaves  and  blue,  glaucous  bloom  combining  the 
grace  of  a  Dasylirion  with  the  colouring  of  the  Aloe;  their 
flower,  however,  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  being  in  colour 
and  shape  almost  exactly  the  model  of  a  large  kitchen  poker!  But 
among  so  much  beauty  and  interest,  it  would  be  endless  to 
describe  all  that  deserves  attention,  so  we  recommend  all  those 
who  can  to  go  there  and  judge  for  themselves.        E.  H,  W. 


THE     LIBRARY. 


VA.N  HOUTTE'S  FLORE  DES  SERRES  ET  JARDINS 

DE  L'EUKOPE. 
The  seconj  instalment  of  the  twenty-second  volume  of  thia  beauti- 
fully and  profusely-illustrated  work  has  just  reached  us,  and  gives 
further  evidence  of  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  new  editor,  Pro. 
fesair  J.  E.  Planchon,  of  Montpellier,  to  keep  up  the  work  entrusted 
to  him  to  the  high  standard  ot  excellence  to  which  it  was  bronght 
by  its  found9r,  the  late  M.  Louis  Van  Iloutte,  ot  Ghent.  The  triple 
part  now  before  ns,  which  completes  the  first  half  of  the  volume, 
contains  beautifuUy-execnted  double.page  portraits  of  the  following 
plants,  viz.,  Cjpripedium  Hairissiannm,  Alstroemeria  Pelegrina,  and 
the  pure  white  form  of  the  same  plant;  the  cone  and  separate  seed 
nuts  of  the  beautiful  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Arauearia  excelsa)  ;  the 
free-blooming,  white.flowered  Daphne  Blagayana,  which  we  do  not 
think  quite  true  to  Nature,  as,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  variety  blooms 
before  the  leaves  appear,  the  bunches  of  bloom  appearing  with  great 
freedom,  but  at  the  ends  of  bare  stems,  whereas,  in  the  plate  before 
us,  the  plant  appears]  in  full  and  simultaneous  foliage  and  bloom. 
Single.page  portraits  are  also  given  of  Rhodanthe  Manglesi  maou. 
lata,  an  introdnction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  very  pretty, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  type;  Statioe  Bourgeani,  from  the 
Canary  Islands ;  Salvia  leucantha,  from  Mexico ;  Limatodes  rosea 
superba,  a  lovely  rose-coloured  Orchid,  from  Monlmein;  Linaria 
triornithophora,  a  beautifal  form  of  this  family,  and  a  native  of 
Portugal,  also  known  as  Linaria  Insitanica  ;  Adiantum  oaudatnm,  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  Fern  from  the  East  Indies — also  known  under 
the  various  names  of  A.  incisum,  A.  vestitam,  A.  hirsutum.  A, 
flagelliferum,  A.  oapillus  gorgonis,  and  A.  ciliatnm ;  Linum  pubes- 
cens  Sibthorpiannm,  a  beautiful  pale  pink.flowered  hardy  Flax,  also 
known  as^L.  piliferum,  L.  decoloratnm,  and  L.  hirsntnm;  Soyphanthns 
elegans,  also  known  as  Grammatocarpus  volubilis,  a  beautiful 
golden-flowered  trailer,  from  Chili,  somewhat  resembling  Tropaaolum 
polyphjllum  in  colour  and  habit  of  growth ;  three  fine  donbJe- 
flowered  Fuchsias  named  Misai,  Tatlo,  and  Remor.  Ceelogyne 
Scbilleriana,  a  small  Orchid,  from  Monlmein  ;  Crinum  Braohynema, 
from  Hindostan ;  Hepatica  angulosa,  from  Transylvania ;  Eacomis 
pnnctata,  a  dull. flowered  bulb,  from  the  Cape;  Orchis  foliosa,  from 
Madeira  ;  Pentstemon  centranthifolius,  from  South  California,  with 
scarlet  flowers  ;  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  from  Rio  Janeiro ;  Trillium 
sessile,  from  North  America  ;  Helipterum  eximinm,  a  curious  white, 
woolly-leaved  plant,  with  rose-coloured,  Amarantus-like  blossoms, 
from  the  Cape ;  and  Blandfordia  fiammea  var.  princeps,  perhaps  the 
handsomest  variety  of  thia  family  yet  introduced.  W.  E.  G. 

We  have  received  the  "  Annales  dn  Jardin  Botanique  de  Buiten. 
zorg,"  published  in  Batavia,  by  H.  M.  Van  Dorp  &  Co.  It  containa 
good  figures  of  a  variety  of  Palma  grown  in  the  garden,  and  is  alto- 
gether  a  most  creditable  publication  for  a  botanic  garden  in  such  a 
country.  A  good  many  new  plants  of  New  Guinea  are  described  in 
it,  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  journey  in  that  country  by 
the  director  of  the  garden. 

The  new  paper  named  "  Brief,"  though  unconnected  with  gardening, 
deserves  a  word  of  commendation  on  account  of  the  brief  way  in 
which  it  deals  with  matters.  It  aims  at  being  a  reliable  record  of 
facta,  dates,  and  opinion.  No  need  now  for  those,  whose  outdoor 
claims  upon  their  time  are  great,  to  get  lost  in  the  columns  of  their 
morning  papers,  to  be  bewildered  by  the  verbage  of  one-sided  city 
articles,  and  to  winnowing  the  penny-a-liner's  chaff  from  the  grain  oi! 
fact.     Here  are  at  once  both  sides^of  all  questions— political,  social. 


and  economical — presented  to  view.  "  Brief,"  in  a  word,  makes  a 
necessary  liter  iry  labour  shorter,  the  time  for  our  various  other  pur. 
suits  longer. 

Mr.  Murray  has  just  published  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
"  Leaves  from  My  Sketch  Book."  It  forms  an  elegant  volume, 
comprising  sketches  from  Venice,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Pristum,  and 
many  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  which  interesting  land  Mr. 
Cooke  has  spent  a  long  time  and  made  several  thousand  sketches. 

Plant-lore  of  Shakespeare. — Many  ot  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellacomhe'a  papers  on  this  sub. 
ject  in  The  Garden  are  being  reprinted  (with  additions  and  altera, 
tions)  as  a  book  on  the  subject.  We  believe  Mr.  Ellacombe  was  the 
first  that  ever  seriously  took  the  subject  in  hand,  and  who  was  at  the 
same  time,  fitted  to  deal  with  it  from  long  familiarity  with  the  flora 
of  our  open  air  gardens,  both  now  and  in  past  times. 


IDBSIA  POLYCARPA. 
The  accompanying  little  drawing  ot  this  interesting  tree  was  made 
from  a  specimen  sent  to  us  this  season  from  Mr.  Luscombe's  richly. 


IdeBia  polycarpa. 

stored  gardens  at  Combo  Royal,  near  Kingsbridge.  It  is  described  at 
some  length  in  The  Garden  for  July  21  ot  the  current  year  (see 
p.  55).  ___________^^^_ 

Vines  on  Back  Walls  of  Vineries  (see  p.  498). — There  is 
nothing  new  in  this.  I  began  gardening  more  than  five-and-thirty 
years  ago,  with  that  famous  old  English  gardener,  Mr.  Elworthy,  at 
Nettlecombe  Court,  in  Somersetshire,  and  one  of  the  things  which  I 
remember  so  well  was  my  first  start  at  thinning  Grapes  on  a  back 
wall  of  a  Vinery,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  greenhouse. 
The  Grapes  on  thia  wall  ripened  up  to  such  a  size  in  berry  that  I 
have  never  forgotten  them  ;  but  Mr.  Elworthy,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
adopted  the  method  of  growing  a  single  rod  to  each  rafter.  Thia 
house  was  made  available  for  a  great  variety  ot  plants,  including 
Orange  trees  of  great  age,  which  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  when  there, 
pronounced  to  be  the  very  acme  of  perfection.  I  have  followed  out 
this  system  in  a  Vinery  at  this  place  with  wonderful  success,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  would  no  donbt  improve  the  quality  of  his  fruit  by 
adopting  the  single  rod.  He  would  then  have  more  light  for  the 
frnit  on  the  rafters,  aa  well  aa  throw  all  the  light  on  the  back  wall. 
I  could  name  many  places  in  this  district  where  the  back  wall  is 
made  use  of  either  for  Vines,  Figs,  or  Peaohea.  If  the  border  be 
properly  made,  and  the  Vines  carefully  planted,  success  is  certain  ; 
failure  as  regards  inside  borders  generally  occurs  through  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  ot  water  during  the  growing  season. — William 
CuLVEEWELL,  Thorpe  Ferrow, 


Mr.  George  Maw,  to  whose  many  esteneive  journeys  'our  gardens  are  so- 
largely  indebted  for  new,  and  particularly  for  hardy,  flowers,  has  lately  been 
robbed  in  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  authorities,  however,  afterwards 
succeeded  in  recovering  the  money,  and  punishing  the  offenders. 

We  learn  that  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  I  West  London  Com. 
mercial  Bant,  Chelsea,  rendered  vacant  a  week  or  two  back  by  the  death  of  one 
of  its  oldest  members,  has  been  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Geo.  Deal,  an  active 
member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineere, 
Chelsea. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Wtiich  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Tub   Aur   itself   is   'H^tvue." ^Shakespeare. 


Oranges  and  other  Citronworts  at  Combe  Royal, 
S.  Devon. — The  interesting  description  of  trees  of  the  CitDn  tribe 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden,  reminds  me  of  those  growing 
here  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  you  may  be  gratified  by  seeing  speci- 
mens of  the  fruit  produced  at  this  place.  My  trees  are  growing  on 
south  and  east  walls,  and  protected  only  by  wooden  or  reed  frames, 
which  are  closed  at  night  and  partially  by  day  in  very  severe  weather. 
The  Citrons  are  not  good  specimens,  as  they  have  often  been  17  in. 
and  18  in.  in  circumference,  and  one  or  two,  some  years  ago,  measired 
19  in.  I  could  have  gathered  very  many  more,  and  yet  not  have 
denuded  the  trees  of  their  golden  glory.  Oranges  and  Lemons  have, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  flourished  at  Combe  Royal,  and  one  Seville 
Orange  tree  we  know  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  centuries  and 
a  half  old  ;  it  is  vigorous  now,  as  the  fruit  (which  I  have  marked) 
will  testify.  From  another  tree  more  than  300  Oranges  have  recently 
been  gathered. — John  Lusoomce.  [This  was  a  varied  and  moat  inte- 
resting collection.  The  heavily-laden  branch  of  the  Seville  Orange 
clearly  showed  it  to  be  still  in  vigorous  health.  The  Sweet  Lime,  in 
the  same  oolleotion,  was  very  like  Citrus  japonica,  of  which  good 
specimens  were  also  sent.] 

Winter  Flowers. — Are  amateurs  generally  aware  how  easily 
Roman  Hyacinths  may  be  got  into  bloom  in  the  first  week  of  No- 
vember without  any  forcing  whatever  ?  I  potted  some  on  August  14, 
and  took  them  from  the  ashes  on  September  18 ;  they  came  out  quite 
naturally  in  the  greenhouse  on  November  8.  Cyclamens  came  out 
late  in  October,  and  the  Paper  Narcissus  is  nearly  out — all  entirely 
without  heat.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  amateurs  one  finds  quite 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  useful  flowers  like  Roman  Hyacinths, 
that  cheer  us  at  this  dead  time  of  the  year.  Fuchsias  planted  out  in 
summer,  and  lifted  the  first  or  second  week  in  October,  furnish  a 
very  useful  lot  of  blooms  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season,  as  do  also 
Veronicas  similarly  treated.  Roses  here  are  still  furnishing  good 
blooms. — P.  P.,  Shrewshury, 

American  Apples. — Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  have  sent  ns, 
from  their  noble  and  beautiful  nursery  at  Rochester,  in  Western 
New  Tork,  specimens,  large  and  bright  in  colour,  of  that  fine 
Apple,  the  Northern  Spy.  This  Apple  Downing  dsecribes  as 
"  the  most  delicious,  fragrant,  and  sprightly  of  all  dessert  Apples. 
It  ripens  in  January,  keeps  till  June,  and  always  commands  the 
highest  market  price.  The  tree  is  of  rapid,  upright  growth,  and 
bears  moderate  crops.  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Heman  Chapin, 
of  East  Bloomfield,  near  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  trees  require  high 
culture,  and  open  beads  to  let  in  the  sun,  otherwise  the  fruit  is 
wanting  in  flavour,  and  apt  to  be  imperfect  and  knotty.  Yonng 
shoots  dark  reddish  brown.  The  tree  blooms  late,  often  escaping 
vernal  frosts."  The  specimens  sent  were  very  high  in  colour,  and 
fine  in  flavour.  A  number  of  them  weighed  nearly  twelve  ounces 
each. 

The  Cape  Gooseberry  (Physalis  peruviana). — Walking 
down  Oxford  Street  the  other  day,  we  noticed  in  a  shop 
window  some  wicker-covered  jars  labelled  "  Cape  Gooseberry  Jam." 
As  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  new  preserve  may  become  a  recognised 
adjunct  to  our  breakfast  tables,  a  few  words  about  the  plant  which 
produces  it  may  be  of  interest.  In  spite  of  its  name,  the  "  Cape 
Gooseberry  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  Gooseberry  of  our 
gardens  ;  it  is  a  member  of  the  Nightshade  family  (Solanaceae),  and 
a  near  ally  of  the  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi).  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  robust,  diffuse  herbaceous  plant,  covered  all  over  with  a 
greyish  down,  with  sharp.pointed  ovate,  entire,  or  wavy  membrane- 
ous leaves,  and  small,  short-stalked  yellowish  flowers,  with  a  dark 
purple  centre.  The  pale  yellow  calyx  increases  greatly  in  size  after 
the  expansion  of  the  corolla  ;  it  is  at  first  only  a  \  of  an  in.  long,  but 
attains  as  much  as  2  in.  in  length,  with  an  inflated  tube  ;  this  encloses 
a  globose,  yellow  edible  fruit,  to  which  the  name  of  Cape  Gooseberry  is 
applied.  Originally  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru,  this  plant  has  spread 
throughout  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world.  It  was  originally  culti- 
vated for  its  fruit  in  India,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Cape,  but  is  now 
completely  naturalised  in  the  two  last  regions.  It  established  itself 
in  suitable  localities  with  very  great  rapidity ;  Drummond,  who 
planted  the  first  example  in  the  Swan  River  Colony,  states  that  it 


was  perfectly  naturalised  there  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  and 
it  is  now  widely  spread  throughout  Australia.  In  New  South  Wales 
it  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  earlier  colonists,  and  was  indeed 
the  chief  fruit  which  they  possessed;  whether  eaten  raw  or  made 
into  pies,  puddings,  or  preserves, the  Cape  Gooseberry  met  with  general 
approval.  In  Mauritius  and  Rodriguez  it  is  well  established,  and  is 
completely  naturalised  throughout  the  Cape  district ;  it  is  found  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  is  common  throughout  Fiji.  In  the  Sand, 
wioh  Islands  (where  it  may  possibly  be  indigenoas)  two  varieties 
occur,  one  with  a  berry  as  large  as  a  Hazel-nut,  the  other  in  which  it 
is  about  as  big  as  a  Pea;  both  are  employed  in  making  pies  and  tarts 
by  the  colonists  {It  is  also  naturalised  in  Madiera,  Java,  the  Philippines, 
the  Canaries,  and  many  p^rts  of  India,  and  is,  or  has  been,  es. 
tablished  in  parts  of  central  Spain,  and  in  the  Island  of  Sicily.  It  was 
cultivated  in  Kew  Gardens  exactly  a  hundred  years  since ;  and  is 
figured  (under  the  name  of  P.  edulis)  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
t.  1068.— B.  J. 

Epiphylluma. — Mr.Speed  sends  us  from  Chatsworth  some  beauti. 
f  al  seedling  varieties  of  these,  some  purple  kinds  being  particularly 
remarkable.  These  useful. winter-flowering  plants  are  exceedingly  well 
done  at  Chatsworth,  and  we  know  of  none  more  worthy  of  attention  ; 
their  graceful  habit,  easy  culture, and  now  charming  variety  of  delicate 
colours  all  especially  recommending  them  to  our  notice. 

A  Welcome  Gift. — The  rich  garden  of  the  late  M.  Thuret,  of 
Antib33,  which  contains  such  a  valuable  collection  of  plants,  will 
now  be  exclusively  devoted  to  State  uses,  and  form  a  branch  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mdme.  Louise  Fould  has  given  £8000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  has  been  authorised  to  accept  the  noble  gift. 

Orchids  Effectively  Arranged. — In  one  of  Mr.  Bull's  Orchid- 
houses,  I  noticed,  the  other  day,  well-flowered  plants  of  O.icidium 
Barkeri  and  0.  ornithorhynobum  asssciated  with  ^OJontoglossum 
Biotonenseand  0.  crispum  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  very  effective. 
Other  combinations  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  flowers  of  Calauthes 
with  those  of  Odontoglossums,  Sophronitis,  and  Lselias,  the  whole 
being  set  off  by  a  groundwork  of  Cypripedium  insigue,  the  flowers 
of  which  were  produced  in  great  profusion.  In  the  same  house  were 
also  in  flower  Cypripedium  Stonei,  the  richly.spotted  Vanda  tricolor 
and  T.  t.  insignis,  a  beautifully.marked  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
Insleayi  Leopardiannm,  and  the  waxy.flowered  Colax  jugosns. 

Plants  iu  Flower  in  the  York  Nurseries. — At  this,  the 
dullest  time  in  the  whole  year  for  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  what  plants  are  now  in  flower,  or  even 
partially  so.  The  following  are  a  few  which  I  noted  on  the  rock, 
work  at  York,  viz.  ;^Brodium  Manescavi,  Pyrola  rotundifolia, 
Veronica  amethystina,  Helleborus  niger,  H.  n.  maximus,  H.  lividns, 
H.  orientalis,  and  H.  fcetidus,  Aubrietia  grssoa  var.  superba,  Polygala 
Chamsebuxus  purpurea,  Iberis  Bubani,  Colchicum  autumnale  3. -pi., 
Primula  acanlis,  Arabis  proourrens,  Botryanthus  palleus,  and  Veronica 
rupestris. — R.  P. 

Meconopsis  nepalensis  in  Winter. — There  is  a  quantity  of  this 
noble  and  singularly  beautiful  Poppywort  growing  in  the  herbaceous 
grounds  at  the  York  Nurseries — some  of  them  in  the  open  peat 
beds,  where  they  are  very  vigorous.  The  leaves  are  produced  in  a 
circle  radiating  from  a  common  centre — the  lower  or  larger  leaves 
lie  close  npou  the  ground,  while  the  younger  and  smaller  ones  are 
erect  or  sub-erect,  and  beautifully  and  densly  clothed  with  long 
hairs,  causing  them  to  resemble,  when  dry,  leaves  made  of  lamb's  wool. 
The  crowns  are  from  13  in.  to  IS  in.  in  diameter,  and  with  from  sixty 
to  eighty  leaves  to  each.  It  flowered  in  the  York  Nurseries  last 
summer,  and  was  very  pretty ;  but  I  consider  it  is  equally  beautiful 
in  its  present  state. — R.  P. 

Pampas  Grass  and  Arundo  oonspicua. — In  Mr.  Fraser's  work 
on  trees,  he  speaks  of  the  Pampas  Grass  coming  into  flower  in  July, 
which, I  think, must  be  a  mistake.  Here, in  the  north  of  Ireland, it  rarely 
flowers  till  November,  and  this  year  it  is  later  still,  as  my  plants, 
although  well  sheltered,  are  only  now  (December  3)  showing  the 
inflorescence.  The  lateness  of  the  flowering  of  the  Pampas  greatly 
detracts  from  its  value  for  decorative  purposes,  as  its  appearance  is 
disfigured,  and  its  culms  broken  by  the  rains  and  winds  of  November 
and  December.  As  an  ornamental  plant  I  give  a  decided  preference  to 
the  Arundo  conspioua,  which  flowers  with  me  about  the  end  of  July, 
and  is  even  now  in  considerable  beauty.  A  group  of  three  or  five 
of  these  plants  placed  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  Pine,  Cypress,  or  other 
dark-foliaged  tree  or  shrub,  has  a  grand  effect,  the  slender,  plume- 
like  panicles  being  inconstant  graceful  motion  stirred  by  the  slightest 
breeze.  This  Arundo  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  is  quite  hardy,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  ornamental  plants. — Wiiliam 
Valentine,  Qlenavna,  Whiteabiey, 
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"Waste  I<anda  and  Fruit  Culture.— The  French  Sooiete 
d'Encoaragement  offers  a  prize  of  lOOO  francs  (£42)  for  the  beat 
plan  for  ntiliaing  waste  lands  in  fruit  culture.  Essays  must  be 
sent  in  by  Slst  December  next. 

Prizes  for  Plans  of  Flower  Gardens  are  offered  by  Mr- 
John  Downie,  to  be  competed  for  by  under  gardeners,  members  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  The  plans  are  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  secretary  of  the  association  by  Feb.  1,  1878. 

Another  Park  for  Birmingham. — Mr.  Marnock  has  been 
called  in  to  lay  out  another  park  in  Birmingham.  It  is  at  Small 
Heath,  and  was  presented  to  the  city  by  Miss  Eyland.  It  is  about 
40  acres  in  extent  and  valued  at  £30,000. 

A  New  Lapageria. — Mr.  Bull  exhibited,  at  South  Kensington) 
the  other  day,  a  spray  of  Lapageria  rosea  snperba,  from  15  in.  to 
18  in.  long,  bearing  twenty  large  richly-coloured  blossoms.  This  will 
make  a  good  addition  to  the  red  and  white  kinds  already  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Lasiandra  macrantha  floribunda. — This  Melastomad,  whic° 
is  now  flowering  freely  in  several  of  the  London  nurseries,  is  one  of 
the  best  plants  which  can  be  grown  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
decoration  in  winter.  Bushy  plants  of  it  in  6-in.  pots,  if  well  grown, 
will  yield  an  abundance  of  large  bluish-purple  blossoms  for  many 
weeks  in  succession. — S. 

Two  Good  Primulas.— In  a  collection  of  double.flowered 
Primulas  in  Messrs.  Lee's  nursery  at  Isleworth  are  two  kinds 
which  should  be  largely  grown  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  also 
for  furnishing  out  flowers.  One,  named  Prince  Arthur,  has  bright 
pink  flowers,  and  the  other,  which  is  called  alba  magniSoa,  has  pure 
white  ones.  In  both  cases  the  colours  are  (?eGided,  thus  rendering 
these  varieties  more  valuable  than  kinds  having  streaked  and  spotted 
blossoms. — S. 

Fuchsia  Dominiana. — This  is  one  of  the  best  Fuchsias  which 
can  be  grown  for  conservatory  decoration  in  winter.  It  is  robust  in 
habit ;  its  leaves  are  large,  and  of  a  healthy  bronzy-green  colour ; 
and  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  freely,  even  during  the  dullest 
part  of  the  year,  are  rich  rosy.scarlet  in  colour.  Several  good  speci- 
mens of  it  may  now  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea, 
where  it  was  raised,  being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  F.  speotabil'S 
and  F.  serratifolia. 

Pansies  in  Scotland. — As  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the 
season  in  Scotland,  we  are  exhibiting,  in  our  winter  gardens.  Pansy 
blooms,  consisting  of  both  show  and  fancy  sorts,  out  from  the  open 
border;  many  of  the  blooms  would  not  disgrace  a  stand  in  June.  The 
other  day  we  filled  a  stand  of  thirty,  and  could  easily  have  furnished 
100  such  blooms. — Downie  &  Laird,  Finkhill  Uurstry,  Corstorphine. 

A  Large  Fruit  Cargo. — The  steamer  "  Discoverer,"  which 
arrived  in  the  Mersey  a  few  days  since  from  the  Spanish  ports  of 
VBlencia,  Almeira,  and  Malaga,  brought  the  largest  cargo  of  fruit, 
it  is  believed,  ever  imported  into  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  probably 
the  largest  ever  carried  in  one  vessel.  The  cargo  in  question  con. 
sisted  of  22,559  boxes  off  Raisins,  21,940  barrels  of  Grapes,  and  6443 
boxes  of  Oranges,  &c.  The  combined  cargo  weighed  1600  tons,  of 
which  the  Grapes  alone  weighed  upwards  of  800  tons. 

New  Public  Park  for  "Wishaw.— This,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J. 
Houldsworth,  of  Coltness,  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  town,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rising  knoll  on  which  stands  the  parish  Church  of  Cam- 
busnethan.  It  is  exactly  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  is  being  laid  out 
with  considerable  taste ;  excellent  pathways  have  been  made  through 
it,  and  in  time  it  will  be  stocked  with  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees 
suitable  for  its  embellishment.  A  skating  and  curling  pond,  situated 
at  the  east  end  of  it,  has  been  diminished  on  the  east  side  and  en. 
larged  on  the  north,  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  park.  In 
addition  to  presenting  the  ground,  Mr.  Houldsworth  has  spent  over 
£2,000  in  making  it  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 


A  NOVEMBER  ROSE. 

O  late  and  sweet,  too  late,  too  late  ! 
^Vhat  nightingale  will  sing  to  thee  ? 
The  empty  nest,  the  shirering  tree, 
The  dead  leaves  by  the  garden-gate 
And  cawing  crows  will  for  thee  wait, 
0  sweet  and  late ! 


Where  wert  thou  when  the  soft  June  nights 
Where  faint  with  perfume,  glad  with  song  ? 
Where  wert  thou  when  the  days  were  long. 
And  steeped  in  summer's  young  deUghts? 
What  hopes  thou  now  but  checks  and  slights. 
Brief  days,  lone  nights  ? 

— "  Atlantic  Monthly.' 


FROM  KEW. 
Skvbkal  plants  of  considerable  interest  and  beauty  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  flower  at  Kew,  in  spite  of  the  very  unfavourable  wea 
Dombeya  Burgessise,  a  Byttneriaceous  shrub,  from  South  Africa,  has 
large,  fragrant,  white,  rosy. disked  flowers.  The  genua  Dombeya  is  a 
very  beautiful  one,  almost  peculiar  to  Tropical  Africa  and  its  eastern 
islands.  A  very  large-flowered  Rubiaoeous  plant  from  Sierra  Leone, 
Randia  longiflora,  has  yellowish  blossoms  about  1  ft.  long.  Randia  is 
nearly  allied  to  Gardenia,  and  the  present  species  has  flowers  very 
similar  in  shape  and  size  to  some  of  the  largest-flowered  Gardenias. 
A  deep  blue  Indian  Acanthad,  Eranthemum  nervosum,  is  certainly 
worth  a  place  in  a  select  collection  of  stove  plants  ;  its  colour  ia  very 
taking.  Cratoxylon  ligustrinum,  from  China,  belongs  to  the  St.  John's, 
wort  family,  and  has  opposite,  gloaay  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of 
white  flowera.  Pancratium  specioaum  ia  a  very  handsome  West 
Indian  Amaryllid,  often  confounded  with  P.caribaeum.  From  the  latter 
species,  however,  it  is  abundantly  distinct,  and  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  long-stalked  leaves  (the  leaves  in  P.  caribpeum  are  not  stalked). 
The  large  umbel  of  pure  white  flowers  is  extremely  ornamental  and 
very  fragrant,  especially  in  the  evening  ;  the  dried  blooms  retain 
their  aeent  for  many  months.  The  tropical  American  Pitcairnia 
fulgena  has  narrow  arching  leaves,  and  panicles  of  bright  red  flowera. 
All  the  Pitcairniaa  are  desirable  stove  plants.  Strelitzia  ovata  has 
now  aeveral  blooma  expanded,  and  S.  Reginaj  will  be  in  flower  very 
soon.  Both  are  atrikingly  handsome  plants,  and  are  among  the  most 
splendid  members  of  the  Natural  Order  Musaceaa.  The  latter  species 
was  introduced  to  Kew  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1773,  and  the  former 
is  recorded  as  having  been  introduced  four  years  later.  The  long, 
stalked,  glaucous  leaves  are  about  4  ft.  long ;  the  flower-stalk  ia  about 
the  same  length,  and  ia  crowned  by  the  obliquely-placed,  spathe-like 
bract,  within  which  are  the  flowers.  These'are  very  gorgeous,  the  three 
outer  perianth  segments  being  bright  glossy  orange,  and  the  three 
inner  azure-bluo  ;  the  two  inner  lateral  ones  are  united  into  a  sort  of 
tube  which  encloses  the  stamens.  The  two  species,  both  of  which 
come  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  do  well  under  greenhouse 
treatment,  but,  in  that  case,  flower  some  months  later.  The  abov9 
are  selected  from  the  Palm-houae. 

In  the  stove  are  several  pots  of  a  very  pretty  bulbous  plant,  lately 
imported  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  from  the  mountains  of  the  province  of 
Bogota,  in  New  Grenada ;  it  ia  Calliphruria  Hartwegi,  and  is  the  only 
known  species  of  the  genus.  From  the  rosette-like  tuft  of  neat, 
bright  green,  glabrous  leavea,  springs  a  scape,  about  1  ft.  long,  sur. 
mounted  by  an  umbel  of  six  or  eight  pure  white  flowera  ;  the  tube 
of  the  perianth  is  about  1  in.  long,  and  the  diameter  of  the  almost 
horizontally.apreading  segments  is  the  same. 

Masdevallia  melanopus  is  similar  in  habit  to  M.  polysticta,  noted 
last  week,  and  is  about  as  floriferoua  as  that  species,  though  much 
inferior  to  it  as  a  decorative  plant.  Oncidium  oheirophorum  has 
bright,  sparkling  yellow  flowera,  and  neat,  narrow  leaves.  From  the 
letterpress  accompanying  the  figure  in  one  of  the  later  numbers  of 
the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  we  learn  that  it  was  discovered  by 
Warscewicz,  on  the  volcano  Chiriqui,  in  New  Grenada,  at  an  elevation 
of  8000  ft.,  flowering  in  December,  with  the  thermometer  some  few 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  It  is  a  very  charming  little  species, 
and  possesses  the  extra  merit  of  being  sweet-scented.  The  tall 
stems,  somewhat  like  a  sugar  cane  in  habit,  and  the  drooping  panicles 
of  large  flowers,  render  Anaellia  africana  very  attractive ;  this 
Orchid  was  firat  discovered  growing  on  Oil  Palm  trees,  near  Fernando 
Po,  by  Mr.  Anaell,  who  accompanied  the  Niger  Expedition,  and  after 
wi-om  it  is  named.  It,  however,  does  not  seem  to  require  epiphytal 
treatment  under  cultivation  ;  the  waxy  flowera  are  yellow,  blotched 
with  reddish. brown,  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Angr^oum 
ebnrneum,  and  its  variety  virena,  though  boasting  neither  brilliancy 
of  colour  nor  fragrance,  are  very  noble  and  desirable  plants ;  the 
former  has  a  large,  ivory-white  lip,  the  remainder  of  the  flower  being 
green ;  the  latter  has  a  greenish-white  lip,  and  is  not  nearly  so  hand, 
some  as  the  former.  These  two  plants  are  from  that  exceedingly 
rich  and  comparatively  little-explored  store-house  of  botanical  trea- 
sures,  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The  Mexican  Lselia  fnrfnraoea  has 
one.flowered  scapea,  the  flower  being  of  a  fine,  warm  rose  colour. 
Anguloaa  Cloweai  has  very  thick,  waxy,  yellow,  sweet-scented 
flowera,  and  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  Orchid. 

In  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  is  an  almost  forgotten  Rosaceous  plant 
from  China,  Raphiolepis  salicifolia;  it  has  terminal  panicles  of 
white  flowera,  which  last  a  long  time,  and  answer  well  for  bouquets. 
Moua.  Carriere  states  that  this  pretty  shrub  forces  readily.  We  have 
not  heard  of  its  growing  in  the  open  air,  but  as  R.  ovata,  also  from 
China,  ia  certainly  hardy  in  the  aonth  of  England  at  least,  there  ia  a 
probabihty  of  the  other  species  being  so.  R.  ovata  bears  good-sized 
purple  berries,  which  are  said  to  make  good  tarts  and  preserves.  A 
pretty,  Rosemary-like  Labiate  from  Australia,  Westringia  eremicola, 
is  also  in  bloom  ;  it  is  a  neat.growing  shrub,  with  narrow  whorled 
leavea,  and  pale.blue  flowers. 
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DOEYANTHBS  EXOBLSA. 
This  stroDg-growingAmarjUiclaceous  plant  from  Australia  consists  of 
anamberot  long,  stout,  lanceolate  leaves,  somewbat  erect  in  growth, 
from  the  centre  of  which  springs  a  tall,  straight  flower.stem,  parti- 
ally clothed  with  bracts.  The  flowers,  which  arc  each  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  common  white  Lily,  are  borne  in  a  bunch  on  the  top 
of  the  stem,  and  are  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  plants  in  enltivation,  and  one  very  easily  managed, 
requiring  simply  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment.  As  regards  soil, 
it  does  well  in  a  sandy  loam,  and,  owing  to  its  vigorous  habit,  it  needs 
a  good. sized  pot,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  attain  sufiBcient  strength 


Doryanthes  excelsa. 

to  exhibit  its  true  character.  It  should  have  plenty  of  water  while 
in  active  growth  ;  but,  during  the  dormant  season,  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  growing  should  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  dry  state.  B. 


liuculia  gratiasima  in  America. — This  is  one  of  those  plants 
which  conld  not  be  obtained  in  this  coiintry  a  few  years  ago.  We 
imported  it  from  Europe  several  times,  but  it  was  found,  on  its  arrival, 
to  be  dead.  At  last,  however,  two  plants  of  it  were  alive,  one  of 
which  I  planted  in  the  Camellia-honse  and  the  other  went  to  Cali- 
fornia J  that  was  three  years  ago.  Last  year  we  had  on  our  plant 
upwards  of  fifty  fine  heads  of  bloom ;  this  year  there  are  over  100 
heads  on  it,  and  we  have  a  good  stock  of  young  plants  obtained  from 
cuttings  during  the  summer.  Some  consider  that  this  plant  requires 
stove  heat,  but  I  find  when  it  is  grown  in  heat  that  insects  are 
troublesome,  while,  in  a  cool  house,  they  are  easily  kept  in  check. 
This  is  no  new  discovery,  for  I  planted  two  plants  of  it  in  the 
Camellia-honse  at  Ohatsworth  some  years  ago,  and  they  grew  and 


flowered  profusely ;  but,  in  the  moist,  dull  climate  of  England,  the 
flowers  do  not  last  so  long  as  they  do  here,  and  in  a  very  cold  house, 
I  think,  they  are  not  so  sweet  scented.  The  Luonlia  is  not  fastidious 
as  regards  soil ;  I  have  grown  it  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam  and 
one  part  peat,  giving  it,  when  thoroughly  established,  a  mulching  of 
good  horse  manui-e,  and  also  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water  when 
in  full  growth.  It  is,  I  may  add,  a  very  thirsty  plant,  and  requires 
an  abundance  of  water  at  all  times  when  in  active  growth.  It  should 
bo  cut  well  back  after  flowering,  an  operation  which  encourages  the 
production  of  both  foliage  and  flowers  from  bottom  to  top,  and  it 
will  make  shoots  of  6  ft.  or  more  in  length  in  one  season  ;  therefore, 
if  not  out  back,  it  requires  a  very  lofty  house  to  accommodate  it. 
Green  fly  is  rather  troublesome,  especially  when  it  is  making  young 
growth,  and,  later  in  the. season,  thrips  attack  it,  but  either  fumiga- 
tion or  syringing  with  Tobacco-water  will  be  found  to  be  a  sure 
remedy. — JAS,  Taplin,  South  Amioy,  Neio  Jersey. 


JAPANESE  OHETSANTHEMUMS. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
have  generally  been  regarded  as  blooming  much  later  thau  the 
ordinary  kinds,  they  have  this  season  flowered  quite  as  early,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  instances  earlier.  While  the  lateness  of  the  season 
has  affected,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  varieties  of  one  type,  the 
varieties  of  the  other  have  not  shared  the  general  retardation.  At 
the  Chrysanthemum  shows  that  have  recently  taken  place,  the  Japan- 
ese varieties  have  been  exceedingly  attractive,  and,  on  the  whole, 
very  fine ;  and,  in  addition,  they  present  so  much  variety  of  form, 
such  uncouth  and  eccentric  shapes,  and  such  brilliancy  of  hues,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  they  are  so  much  admired  by  the  general 
public.  I  noticed  at  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  that  by  far  the  greatest  pressure  of  visitors  gathered 
round  the  stands  of  the  striking  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  Of  the 
newer  varieties  which  have  been  distributed  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  following  have  proved  very  fine  : — Diamond,  bronze, 
shaded  with  orange,  a  large,  full,  very  distinot-looking  flower  ;  Peter 
the  Great,  lemon-yellow,  of  great  size,  and  very  showy  ;  Red  Gaunt, 
let,  dark  crimson,  quite  a  new  colour,  very  fine  indeed  ;  Sarnia,  pale 
lilac,  of  a  very  delicate  tint,  distinct  and  very  pleasing  ;  Mr.  Barnes, 
rich  butteroup.yellow,  flowers  large  and  full ;  and  R.  T.  Biggs,  rich 
deep  crimson,  very  attractive  indeed.  Some  other  fine  varieties  will 
be  found  in  Jupiter,  pale  magenta-pink  ;  Soleil  Levant,  clear  yellow ; 
Royal  Soleil,  orange-crimson ;  Baron  de  Frailly,  clear  pink,  very 
good  ;  Emperor  of  China,  pale  blush,  nearly  white  ;  Bronze  Dragon, 
Golden  Dragon,  and  Red  Dragon ;  Magnum  Boiinm,  clear  lilac, 
very  fine  ;  Pulgare,  bright  purplish-lilac,  very  good  and  distinct ; 
and,  of  those  more  generally  grown,  suoh  flowers  as  Comte  de 
Beauregard,  very  fine ;  Dr.  Masters,  Chang,  Blaine,  Pair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Garnet,  a  very  rich  crimson  hue  ;  Grandiflornm,  golden, 
yellow  ;  James  Salter,  very  fine ;  Mens.  Chas.  Hubert,  reddish-choco. 
late,  very  fine ;  Oracle,  Plantagenet,  yellow  shading  to  orange,  very 
fine  ;  The  Cossack,  The  Damio,  and  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  rosy  crimson. 
Of  varieties  not  yet  distributed,  but  which  will  be  put  into  commerce 
next  spring,  the  most  remarkable  are  Fulton,  fine  golden  yellow,  very 
rich  in  colour  and  very  showy ;  and  La  Nymphe,  delicate  pink,  with 
pale  lemon  centre,  very  distinct  and  attractive.  Nora,  To  Kio, 
Nuit  d'Hiver,  and  Emperor  Nicholas,  are  also  very  promising. 
The  Japanese  varieties  should  be  grown  against  warm,  sunny,  south 
walls,  or  under  glass,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  late,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  succeed  in  the  open  air.  Nor  is  it  of  much  use  to  plant 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  air  with  a  canvas  covering  for  protec. 
tion  when  frost  or  bad  weather  threatens.  The  fiowers  come  on  very 
slowly  indeed,  and  there  is  nothing  like  glass  over  them  in  autumn. 

To  have  a  good  succession  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  both  for 
house  decoration  and  cutting  from,  some  good  cuttings  should  be 
taken  in  February,  struck  in  a  little  heat,  and  grown  on  as  vigorously 
as  possible,  but  in  a  cool  temperature,  to  keep  them  vigorous.  The 
best  specimens  for  flowering  are  made  when  the  plants  are  2  ft. 
or  BO  from  the  ground  ;  they  break  out  into  three  or  four  leading 
shoots,  and  bloom  at  the  points.  The  earliest  varieties  should  have 
the  side  buds  taken  out,  leaving  the  centre  ones,  as  these  will  bloom 
quickly.  For  successional  blooming,  take  out  the  centre  bud,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  three  or  four  buds  will  be  thrust  out  on  either 
side,  making  two  stems,  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length.  These  flowers  will 
not  be  so  fine  as  those  formed  by  the  centre  bud,  but  they  will  be  of 
great  service  for  decorative  purposes.  Many  Chrysanthemum  plants 
are  nearly  mined  from  want  of  attention  during  the  summer ;  they  are 
allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  water  ;  the  plants  make  a  spare 
growth,  lose  their  leaves,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  do  well.  It  is 
because  there  is  so  much  necessity  for  keeping  the  roots  cool  and 
moiat  while  the  plants  are  growing  vigorous,  that  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  plunge  the  pots  in  ash  beds  during  the  summer.   Copious 
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waterings  overhead  are  also  of  great  value ;  and,  indeed,  the 
Chrysanthemnm  is  a  great  lover  of  moisture  in  whatsoever  way  it 
may  be  administered.  Manure  water  is  also  indispensable  at  the 
time  the  buds  are  in  coarse  oE  formatioa.  That  recomoiended  by 
Chrysanthemum  growers  is  made  by  putting  into  a  large  tub  or  tank 
a  barrow-load  of  fresh  cow  manure,  on  this  a  quantity  of  hot  water  is 
poured,  a  barrow-load  of  soot  is  added,  and  then  rain-water  enough 
to  fill  the  vessel ;  the  whole  should  be  well  stirred  for  a  few  days, 
and  it  should  be  allowed  to  settle  before  being  used.— D.  [We  hope 
efforts  to  raise  "Japanese"  Chrysanthemums,  devoid  of  the  pictu- 
resque aspect  of  those  originally  introduced,  will  not  succeed  in 
destroying  these  really  precious  additions  to  our  autumn  flowers. 
The  ideal  of  a  ball  might  well  be  forgotten  in  their  case.] 


STORING  SOIL  FOE  POTTING. 
As  this  is  the  season  when  a  supply  of  good  turfy  soil  for  potting 
purposes  is  required  to  be  got  in  for  storing,  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
most  places  there  is  great  difliculty  in  procuring  it.  Cultivators  in 
numerous  instances  have  to  put  up  with  most  unreasonable  shifts  in 
getting  a  supply,  although  they  are  expected  to  produce  first-rate 
plants  and  fruits  in  due  season.  The  fine  "  turfy  loam  "  and  "  fibry 
peat  "  has  often  to  be  procured  by  stealth,  and  this  only  in  quantitif  a 
enough  to  grow  a  few  plants  of  the  rarer  kinds.  The  policy  of  com- 
lioUiug  cultivators  to  take  what  soil  they  can  get,  and  prohibiting 
them  from  taking  a  snpply  of  that  which  ia  proper,  is  not  at  all 
profitable  to  their  employers.  They  will  not  allow  the  gardener  to 
take  a  few  cartloads  of  turfy  soil  from  a  field,  for  fear  the  land  will 
be  permanently  deteriorated,  even  though  be  says  he  will  replace  it 
with  a  richer  and  better  Grass-producing  soil.  A  method  of  getting 
some  good  fibry  soil  from  a  meadow  containing  it  is  to  mow  the  Grass 
off  very  closely,  and  then  skin  the  turf  off  as  thin  as  to  bear  handling  ; 
then  to  take  about  3  in.  of  the  maiden  loam  beneath,  and  fill  up  the 
space  with  rich  garden  soil,  relaying  the  skin  of  turf  on  the  surface, 
and  rolling  all  well  down.  Next  summer  this  patch  will  produce 
richer  and  earlier  Grass  than  the  rest  of  the  field,  if  it  be  well  solidi- 
fied by  rolling,  and  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  some  permanent  Grasses 
thickly  on  it.  In  thus  pointing  out  the  grouudlessue"S  of  the  notion 
that  cultivators  deteriorate  the  value  of  Grass  land  by  skimming 
off  the  turf  on  the  surface,  it  is  yet  but  right  on  their  part  to  be  as 
sparing  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  snpply.  A  great  deal  more  use 
might  be  made  of  charred  refuse,  and  of  the  soil  shaken  out  of  the 
pots  and  consigned  to  the  rubbish-heap  from  the  potting  benches.  If 
this  were  sifted  out  and  stored  into  a  heap,  it  would  be  found  very 
useful  for  mixing  with  fresh  soils.  As  peat  soil  is  only  found  good 
for  potting  purposes  in  a  few  localities,  it  ia  requisite  to  be  as  sparing 
of  it  as  possible,  and  only  to  get  a  supply  to  supplement  any  sandy 
or  leafy  soil  that  can  be  procured  on  the  place. — William  Tillerv, 
in  "  Florist." 


Cyclamen  Sports. — Last  year  one  of  my  Persian  Cyclamens  produced 
three  flowers  on  a  stem,  and  this  year  the  same  bulb  or  corm  has  thron-n  up 
about  100  flower  buds,  and  on  one  stem  there  are  three  flowers,  and  three  leaves 
at  the  top  of  it;  the  stem  is  ahout3  in.;  long,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
just  showing.     Is  this  u%ual  ?. — A.  Longlbi,  BI  ikeslei/,  near  Toiccaster. 

Jasminum  Samhac  (see  p.  4S9). — Perhaps  Mr.  Greenfield  is  correct ;  my 
plant  may  not  be  J.  Sambac,  though  so  named,  as  I  thought,  on  good  authority. 
It  has  been  for  the  last  four  naonths  in  a  cool  house  ;  it  is  in  perfect  health,  and 
promises  to  flower  profusely  in  a  couple  of  months.  I  would  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  Mr.  Greenfield  would  let  me  have  a  bloom  off  his  plant. — Taos. 
Spelman,  D(rry  Cattle,  Kil'aloe^  Co.  Chire.  [The  plant  sent  is  Jasminum 
Sambac.] 

Goodyera  Sollissoni.  —  "  S."  says  (see  p.  490)  that  this  Goodyera  was 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  1S76,  but  that  is  a  mistake ;  G.  Rollissoni,  which 
is  the  same  as  G.  Veitchii,  was  r.iised  by  Mr.  Dominy  at  Messrs.  Yeitch's  nur- 
sery some  eighteen  years  ago,  and  was  sent  out  by  that  firm.  It  is  a  cross 
between  G.discolor  and  Ana3ctochilus  Veitchii.and  was  named  Goodyera  7eitchi. 
How  it  comes  to  be  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say.  Is  it  possible  that  the  same  plant  has  been  raised  in  two  different 
establishments  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  sura  that  Messrs.  Rollisson  would 
be  the  last  to  deprive  Mr,  Dominy  of  the  honour  of  having  raised  it. — J, 
Speed. 

Thet  are  now  converting  the  Square  Notre  Dims  into  a  garden.  In  the 
course  of  necessary  excavations  many  remains  of  ancient  buildings  have  been 
found. 

The  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Welwlfcsch  have  pUcsl  the  following  inscrip  , 
tion  on  his  tomb  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery: — "  Fredericas  Welwitsch,  M.D., 
Botauicas  eximius,  Florte  Angoleusia  investigatorum  Princeps.  Nat.  in  Carin- 
thia,  25  Feb.,  1306 ;  ob.  Londini,  20  Oct.,  1372."  The  inscription  is  surmounted 
by  a  WelwitBchia  plant  carved  in  relief. 


IMPROVED  OATERPILLA.R-NBST  DESTROYER. 
If  towards  the  end  o£  June,  or  somewhat  later,  we  walk 
through  any  extensive  fruit-growing  district,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  come  here  and  there  upon  a  tree  partly  denuded  ot  its 
leaves,  the  barer  portions  being  festooned  with  a  web-work  that 
serves  as  the  encampment  of  a  numerous  army  of  caterpillars. 
Supposing  that  it  is  an  Apple  tree  which  is  thus  attacked, 
closer  examination  of  the  assailants  will  probably  show  them 
to  be  caterpillars  of  the  Allied  Ermine  Moth  (fcEyponomeuta 
cognatella),  and,  unless  the  culturist  takes  prompt  and  radical 
measures  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  insects,  every  tree 
presenting  the  above  appearance  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
completely  defoliated,  and  yield  little  or  no  fruit.  One  of  the 
commonest  remedies  adopted  consists  in  cutting  off  the 
affected  parts  with  a  pair  of  shears  ;  but,  in  some  instances  this 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  1. 

Imp-oved  Lamp  for  Destroying  Caterpillar-nests. 

would  entail  the  loss  of  too  much  fruit-bearing  wood,  and 
recourse  is  then  frequently  had,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  branches,  to  a  lighted  lamp  or  torch  ;  a  calm,  fine  day 
being  selected  for  burning  the  caterpillars  and  their  nests.  0£ 
the  different  so-called  "  caterpillar  lamps,"  specially  con- 
structed for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  most  practical  is  that 
represented  by  the  annexed  illustrations ;  fig.  1  shows  the 
wick  and  burner,  fig.  2  the  complete  apparatus.  The  height 
of  the  latter  (including  the  hollow  stand  or  holder)  is  about 
15  in.,  whilst  the  oil  reservoir  has  a  diameter  of  2\  in.  The 
holder  is  made  hollow  so  as  to  allow  of  a  rod  or  handle  being 
fixed  into  it;  the  chief  advantage  of  this  over  Mader's  and 
other  lamps  of  the  kind,  is  that  the  reservoir  remains  upright 
and  does  not  permit  the  oil  to  escape  when  the  rod  is  held  in 
a  slanting  direction.  To  Mr.  Frank,  of  San  Michele,  in  the 
Tyrol,  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  improvement  in  con- 
struction. T.  S. 


New  Double  White  Violet. — A  new  double  white  Violet, 
named  Belle  de  Chatenay,  has  lately  been  introduced  from  France, 
and  will  form  a  good  companion  to  the  Neapolitan.  It  is  now 
flowering  freely  in  Messrs.  Lee's  nursery  at  Isleworth,  where  there  ia 
a  good  stock  of  it.  The  plant  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  comes  into 
flower  at  Christmas  with  very  little  forcing.  Its  flowers,  on  esta- 
blished plants,  are  very  double,  and  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  In 
the  bud  they  are  of  a  delicate  mauve  colour;  but,  as  they  expand, 
they  become  pure  white.  For  button. hole  bouquets  thia  Violet  will 
bo  invaluable. — S. 
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Mountain  Plobas. — There  is  one  more  source  from  which  we 
obtain  many  plants,  namely,  the  mountains  of  the  sub-tropical 
and  tropical  countries ;  in  the  former,  broadly  speaking,  those 
growing  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  5000  ft.  are  hardy  in  this 
country,  and,  in  the  tropics,  those  found  above  10,000  ft.  Of 
course,  these  figures,  like  most  of  those  given  here,  are  the 
approximations,  and  about  the  extreme  limits,  as  no  such  thing 
as  a  leap  of  5000  ft.  occurs  in  Nature. 

Extent  of  Oountky  higm  which  we  Obtain  Haedy 
Plants,  and   Number 

or    Species.  — •  Alto- 

gether  more  than  a  | 
third  of  the  surface 
of  the  dry  land,  which 
is  estimated  at 
52,000,000  square 
miles,  comes  within 
our  region  of  hardy 
plants ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  species  it  sup- 
ports must  be  up- 
wards of  25,000.  In 
a  certain  restricted 
sense,  tbe  region  of 
plants  hardy  in  Britain 
— excluding,  of  course, 
the  Arctic  zone  and 
the  mountain  heights 
of  corresponding  cli- 
mate— coincides  with 
the  region  in  which 
the  cereals —  Barley, 
Eye,  Oats,  and  Wheat 
—can  be  profitably 
cultivated,  though  all 
of  them,  but  especi- 
ally Wheat,  are  culti- 
vated in  sub-tropical 
countries,  where  the 
crop  is  harvested  dur- 
ing the  cooler  season. 
Wheat  is  not  a  pro- 
fitable crop  in  coun- 
tries where  the  mean 
summer  temperature 
is  below  60°,  and  it  is 
only  sparingly  grown 
above  60°  N.  lat.  in 
Western  Europe.  It 
is  most  productive  in 
the  warmer  part  of  the 
temperate  zone  bor- 
dering the  sub-tropi- 
cal. Barley  and  Eye 
are  much  hardier,  and 
are  cultivated  in  the 
exceptionally  favour- 
able (for  latitude)  cli. 
mate  of  North-western 

Europe  up   to   70°  N.  lat.,  or  at   some   distance  within  the 
Arctic  circle. 

Number  oe  Species  found  within  the  Arctic  Circle. — 
Within  the  Arctic  regions,  about  80O  species  have  been  col- 
lected, and  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  wide  range  in 
distribution ;  only  1  per  cent,  of  them  have  not  been  found 
beyond.  Flowering  plants  have  been  found  in  almost  the 
highest  northern  latitudes  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  ;  and, 
in  Spitzbergen  alone,  upwards  of  100  species  have  been 
detected. 

No  Plants  Pound  within  the  Antarctic  Circle. — Although 
we  often  read  of  Antarctic  vegetation,  and  there  are  cultivated 
plants  named  antarctica,  as  Dicksonia  antarotica,  there  is  no 
zone  of  vegetation  in  the  southern  hemisphere  corresponding 
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to  that  of  the  Arctic  in  the  north,  for  not  a  single  plant  has 
been  discovered  within  the' Antarctic  circle.  Of  the  numbers 
of  strictly  Alpine  species  not  found  also  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate ;  but  they  number  several 
thousands  ;  and  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  different  from  those  of  the  southern. 

Deeinition  op  Alpine  and  Arctic— The  word  Alpine  or 
Arctic  is  properly  restricted  to  those  plants  which  do  not  occur 
in  a  wild  state  outside  of  those  regions  in  which  the  amount  of 
heat  is  insufficient  to  ripen  our  hardiest  cereals.  The  Alpine 
plants  in  cultivation  are  chiefly  European,  and  are  almost, 
without  exception,  herbaceous  perennials,  or  dwarf  shrubs. 
Indeed,  monooarpic  or  annual  plants  are  exceedingly  rare  in 

frigid  regions.     It 

would  unduly  extend 

this  part  to  no  useful 
purpose,  to  enter  more 
into  detail  respecting 
Alpine  plants ;  but 
the  plants  of  the  tem- 
perate regions,  being 
the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  all,  a 
few  more  particulars 
will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Food  plants 
will  be  treated  of 
elsewhere.  The  others 
will  be  treated  of 
generally,  according 
to  their  native  regions. 
The  lists  given  below 
are  by  no  means 
exhaustive ;  but  they 
include  most  of  the 
characteristic  plants 
of  each  region,  and 
give  at  a  glance  some- 
thing approaching  a 
true  picture  of  the 
manner  and  extent  in 
which  different  coun- 
tries have  contributed 
to  our  parks,  shrub- 
beries, and  flower  gar- 
dens. Half-hardy 
annuals  and  other 
herbaceous  plants  em- 
ployed for  summer 
embellishment  are 
purposely  excluded, 
as  they  more  properly 
find  their  place  among 
greenhouse  plants. 

British  Plants 
Cultivated. —  Before 
reviewing  the  exotic 
cultivated  hardy 
plants  according  to 
their  regions,  let  us 
take  a  glance  at  the 
indigenous  cultivated 
forms.  Although,  as 
already  stated,  there  is  not  a  single  distinct  species  of  plant, 
native  or  growing  wild,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  our  indigenous  vegetation  has  contributed  a 
large  number  of  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  forms  and 
varieties,  now  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Ornamental  Native  Species. — They  consist  of  double- 
flowered  varieties  of  various  plants,  as:  Eanunculus  acris  (But- 
tercup), Papaver  Rhasas  (Poppy),  Viola  odorata  (Violet),  Spirrea 
Pilipendula  (Dropwort),  Ulex  europaea  (Furze),  Cratasgus  Oxy- 
acantha  (Thorn,  of  various  colours),  Bellis  perennis,  &o.  Of 
water  plants,  as  :  Nymphcea  alba  (White  Water  Lily),Nuphar 
lutea  (Yellow  Water  Lily),  Hottonia  palustris  (Water  Violetl, 
Sagittaria  s.agittifolia  (Arrowhead),  Butomus  umbellatus 
(Flowering  Eush),  Typha  (Reedmace),  large-growing   Sedges, 
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&o.  Of  variegated,  coloured,  or  cut-leaved,  or  weeping  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  shrubs,  as:  Ash,  Oak,  Beech,  Elm,  Lime, 
Willow,  Alder,  Elder,  Birch,  Box,  Holly,  Ivy,  Tew,  &o.  A 
very  few  are  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty  or  odour  of 
their  flowers  ;  amongst  them  Aquilegia  vulgaris  (Oolumbine), 
Geraniums  (various),  Viola odorata,  Saxifraga umbrosa  (London 
Pride),  Centaurea  Cyanus  (Blue  Cornflower),  Achillea  Mille- 
folium (Yarrow),  Lysimaohia  nummularia  (Creeping  Jenny), 
Myosotis  sylvatica  (Porget-me-Not),  Digitalis  purpurea  (Pox- 
glove),  Armeria  vulgaris  (Thrift),  &c. 

Useful  Native  Species. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  indi- 
genous plants,  the  following  have  long  been  cultivated  as  vege- 
tables, &c. :  Anthemis  nobilis  (Camomile),  Apiura  graveolens 
(Celery),  Crambe  maritima  (Sea  Kale),  Cichorium  Intybus 
(Chicory),  Daucus  Carota  (Carrot),  Po3uiculum  vulgare  (Fen- 
nel), Hamulus  Lupulus  (Hop),  Inula  Helenium  (Elecampane), 
Marrubium  vulgare  (Horehound),  Nasturtium  ofiioinale 
(Water  Cress),  Pastinaca  sativa  (Parsnip),  Sinapis  alba  (Mus- 
tard), Taraxacum  Dens-leonis  (Dandelion),  and  Valerianella 
olitoria  (Corn  Salad).  It  is  also  possible  that  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Brassica  oleracea  (Cabbage,  &o.)  and  B.  campes- 
tris  (Turnip,  &c.)  are  indigenous,  but  this  is  very  uncertain,  and 
almost  beyond  proof  now.  Nevertheless,  our  flora  includes  a 
good  proportion  of  useful  plants,  and,  doubtless,  the  number 
might  soon  be  increased  should  occasion  arise.  We  leave  out 
of  the  Question  trees  and  shrubs  planted  for  their  timber,  &o. 

Oiiliivated  European  Sjjscies. 

GENERiL  Chauacteb.  OF  THE  Ploea. — ^This  region  is  charac- 
terised by  the  relatively  small  number  of  different  kinds  of 
trees  constituting  its  forests,  and  the  large  number  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  The  Cruciferaj  (Cabbage  family)  and  the 
Umbelliferas  (Celery  family)  find  their  greatest  concentration 
through  Central  Europe  and  Asia  to  China.  Being  nearer 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world  to  us,  many  of  the  species 
enumerated  below  were  amongst  the  earliest  exotic  plants 
introduced ;  and  this,  with  th'j  Mediterranean  region,  con- 
tributed a  large  proportion  of  our  hardy  food  plants. 
According  to  Gerard,  the  Laburnum  was  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  in  1596. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Clematis  flammula 
„        viticella 
Hypericmn  ealycinum 
Tilia  earopoea  (Lime) 

„    alba 
Acer  platanoides  (Maple) 

,,     monspessulanum 
Stixpliylea  pinnata 
Labai'uum  vulgare 
Colutea  arborescens 


Amelanchier  vulgaris 
Philadelplius  eoronariug 
Rhododendron  birsutaiu 
Erica  carnea 
Viuca  major 
Daphne  Cneorum 
Pinus  austriaca 
Abies  excelsa 

,,     pectinata 
Lai'ix  europjea 


Herbaceous  Plants. 


Anemone  hepatica 
,,         augalosa 
Adonis  vernalis 
Hanunculus  aconitifolius 
Helleborus  niger 
Arabis  albida 
Lunaria  biennis 
AlyssQra  saxatile 
Silene,  various 
CoroniUa  vai-ia 
Eryngium  alpinum 
Centranthus  ruber 
Campanula,  varions 
Gentiana  ,, 

Myosotis  ,, 

Yerbascum         ,, 
Linaria  ,, 


Antirrhinum  majus 
Yeronici,   various 

Salvia  ,, 

Primula  „ 

Androsace  ,, 

Globularia  ,, 

Crocus  ,, 

Iris  ,, 

Galanthus  ,, 

Leucojum  ,, 

Narcissus  „ 
Tulipa 
SciUa 

Asphodelus  ,, 

Anthericum  ,, 

Veratrum  ,, 
Bulbocodium  vernum 


Kitchen  Garden  Plants. 


Asparagus  officinalis,  Asparagus 
Allium  porrum,  Leek 
Beta  vulgaris.  Beet 
Borago  otficinalis,  Borage 
Brassica  oleracea.  Cabbage 


Brassica  campestris  vars.,Turnip,&c. 
Cochlearia  Armoracia,  Horseradish 
Carum  Carui,  Caraway 
Salvia  Sclarea,  Clary 


Garden  Plants  from  the  Mediterranean  Region. 
Description. — This  region  comprises,  for  our  purpose,  all 
the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  that  is  to  say, 
the  South  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  plants  enumerated  below  have  migrated  from 
countries  eastward  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  determine  where  they  are  really  indigenous.  It  was  from 
this  region  that  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  obtained 
the  cereals — Barley,  Eye,  Oats,  and  Wheat — and  most  of  the 
fruit  trees,  and  where,  possibly,  they  are,  or  were,  indigenous. 
The  accounts  of  travellers  on  this  point  are  contradictory  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  opinions  of  un- 
equal value.  The  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  at 
sea-level,  enjoy  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  nearly  60'^ ; 
and,  therefore,  few  of  the  plants  are  really  hardy,  except  in 
the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  majority  of  the 
species  we  obtain  from  this,  the  southern  limit  of  a  temperate 
climate  in  the  Old  World,  inhabit  the  mountains  and  colder 
parts.  On  the  other  hand,  some  descend  to  the  sea  level,  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  brave  our  winters. 

The  Source  of  the  First  Exotic  Evergreen  Shrubs  Intro- 
duced INTO  THIS  Country. — Prom  an  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  we  learn  that  it  was  these  countries  which  first  enriched 
our  gardens  with  ornamental  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  many 
of  which  are  still  very  highly  cherished,  and  some  are  almost 
universally  planted,  though  they  have  to  compete  with 
numerous  more  recently-introduced  rivals  from  Japan,  North 
America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  seen,  also, 
that  many  of  the  most  highly-esteemed  herbaceous  plants, 
the  old  favourites,  came  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  been  replaced  by 
less  worthy  occupants  in  our  gardens,  but  others  remain. 
Here  and  there  in  this  region  Palms  and  other  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  plants  are  naturalised  with  great  success,  and  in 
man)'  places  afford  effects  even  more  striking  than  those  of  the 
native  flora,  as,  for  example,  the  Palms  at  Bordighera,  as 
shown  in  our  illustration  (see  p.  537). 

Characteristic  Features  or  the  Flora. — Characteristic 
features  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Mediterranean  region  are  the 
predominance  of  evergreen  trees,  of  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
Leguminosas  (Broom  family),  Cistinepe  (Gum  Cistus  family), 
of  herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Labiate  (Salvia  family), 
to  the  Caryophyllea3  (Pink  family),  and  to  the  Composite 
(Aster  family).  Of  the  last  family  alone  there  are  nearly 
2000  species  belonging  to  about  150  genera.  The  dates,  or 
approximate  dates,  of  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  which  are  now  to  be  met  with 
at  almost  every  turn,  and  which  have,  to  a  great  extent,  meta- 
morphosed the  face  "of  park  and  garden  scenery,  being  of  great 
interest  in  the  history  of  gardening,  are  appended,  in  order  to 
enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  degree  to  whicli  they  have 
taken  possession  of  the  soil,  cr  rather,  have  been  put  into 
possession  of  the  soil,  in  a  given  time.  In  many  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  dates  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Romans  introduced  many  useful  and  orna- 
mental plants  during  the  nearly  400  years  they  held  sway  over 
this  country,  and  subsequent  religious  communities  many 
others.  Turner  in  his  "  Herbal,"  published  more  than  300 
years  ago,  mentions  the  Almond,  Apricot,  Peach,  Cistus  salvise- 
folius,  Rosemary,  Thyme,  Pig,  Plane,  Elm,  Sweet  Bay,  Mul- 
berry, White  Jasmine,  Spanish  Broom,  &c. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
(With  Date  ol:  Introduction  or  first  Record  of  Cultivation.) 
Cistus  laurifolius,  Gum  Cistus,  1"31    Lavandula  vera.  Lavender 


ladaniferus,  1629 

,,     populifolius,  1G56 
Tamarix  gallica,  Tamarisk 

,,       germanica,  1583 
Prunns      Laurocerasus,      Common 

Laurel,  1629 
Prunus  lusifcanica,  Portugal  Laurel, 

1618 
Myrtus  communis,  Myrtle,  1597 
Yiburnum  Tinus,  Laurestinus,  1596 
Arbutus  Andrachne,  Arbutus,  172-1 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  1763 
Erica  arborea.  Winter  Heath,  1658 
Erica  codonodes 
PhiDyrea,  various,  1597 


,,         spica,        „        1568 
Rosmarinus  officinalis,   Rosemary, 

1548 
Laurus  nobilis.  Sweet  Bay,  15-4S 
Buxus  balearica,  Broad-leaved  Box, 

1780 
Querous  Ilex,  Evergreen  Oat,  1581 
Pinus  Pinea,  Stone  Pine 

„      maritima.  Sea  Pine 
Abies  Nordmanniana,  Crimean  Pir 

„     cephalonica,  CephalonianFir 

„     Pinsapo,  Spanish  Fir 
Cedrus  atlantica.  Silver  Cedar 

„      Libani,  Lebanon  Cedar 
Ruscus  racemosus,  &o. 
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Large  Sqiiill. 


Flower  de  Ltice. 


Dianthus. 


Dragon's  Arum.  '  Terrestrial  Orchid. 
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Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Hibiscus  syriacus,  159G 

_3]]sculus  Hippocastanumj  1G29 

Rhus  Cotiuu3,  lGo6 

Genista  alba,  Portugal  Broora,  17/1 

Spartium  juuccum,  Spanisli  Bi'oora, 

1771 
Cercis  Siliquastrum.  Judas  tree,  15% 
Prunus  corninunis.  Almond 
Rosa  centifolia,  159G 
CratiBgus  Pyracantha,  1629 
Azalea  pontica,  1793 
Syringa  vulgaris,  Common  Lilac 

persica,  Persian  Lilac 
Periploca  grceca 


Lycium  barbarum 
Vjtex  aguus-castus 
Phlomis  t'ruticosus 
Daphne  jjontica 
EliBagaus  angastifolia 
Ficus  caviea,  Fig 
Planera  Richardi 
Morus  nigra,  Mulberry 
Celtis  australis,  Nettle  tree 
Platanus  orientalis,  Plane,  15 IS 
Castanea  vesca.  Sweet  Chestuut 
Ostrva  vulgaris.  Hop  Hornbearaj 

1724 
Aluus  cordifolia,  Neapolitan  Alder 


Herbaceous  Plants. 


Anemone  coronaria;  1590 
„        t'ulgens,  1597 
(Species  from  which  the  florists 
varieties  have  descended.) 
Ranunculus  asiaticus,  1596 
,,  africanus 

(Species  from  which  the  florists' ' 
varieties  have  descended.) 
PiBonia  officinalis,  Peony 
Nigella  damasceua,  Love-in-a-Mist 
Delphiuium  (various),  Larkspur 
Papaver  orientale,  Perennial  Poppy 
„         somniferum,  Opium  Poppy 
Mateolraia  maritima,  Virginian 

Stock,  1713 
Matthiola  annua,  Ten-week  Stock 

,,  incana,  Brompton  Stock    , 

Erysimum  Peroffskianum 
Iberis  (various  species),  Candytuft 
Reseda  odorata,  filignoQotte,  1752 
Dianthus  (various  species),  Pink,  &c. 
Saponaria  ocymoides 

,,  calabrica 

Lychnis  coronaria,  159G  I 

,,       chaloedonica,  Scarlet  Lych- 
nis, 1596 
AltliMa  rosea,  Hollyhock 


Liuum  grandiflorura,  Crimson  Flax 

Geranium  armeuum 
,,         ibericum 

Lupinus  (various  species).   Annual 
Lupins 

Lathyrus  odoratus,  S\veet  Pea,  1700 

Ferula  communis 

Calendula  officinalis,  Common  Mari- 
gold 

Convolvulus  tricolor 

Acanthus,  various  species 

Nepeta  Mussini 

Anagallis  Monelli 

Iris,      various  species 

Crocus       ,,  ,, 

Narcissus  ,,  ,, 

Tulipa  ^     „ 

Pancratium  maritimum 
,,  illyricum 

Fritillaria  imperialis,  Crown  Impe- 
rial, 1596 

Lilium  candidum,  &c.,   white   and 
other  Lilies 

Scilla  (various  species).  Squill 

Muscari     „  „         Grape  Hya- 

cinth 

Hyaciathus  orientalis.  Hyacinth 


Kitchen  Garden  Plants. 


Allium  Cepa,  Onion 
Coriandram  sativum,  Coriander 
Cynara  Scolymus,  Artichoke 
„       cardunculus,  Cardoon 
Faba  vulgaris.  Beau 
Glyeyrrhiza  glabra,  Licquorioe 


Hyssopus  officinalis.  Hyssop 
Melissa  officinalis,  Balm 
Petroselinum  sativum,  Parsley 
Pisum  sativum,  Pea 
Rata  graveolens,  Rue 
Salvia  officinalis.  Sage 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Two  Useful  Ferns.— For  decorative  purposes  Adiantam  Flemingi  and  A. 
concinnuni  la^tutn  will  be  found  amoDff  the  most  useful.  They  require  a  little 
more  heat  than  A.  cuneatum,  but  their  fronds,  either  on  the  plant,  or  in  a  cut 
state,  are  more  elegant,  and  their  culture  for  market  purpose  is  becoming 
rapidly  increased  in  consequence. — 3. 

Bichardia  maculata.— This  variegated  form  of  the  well-known  Arum  Lily 
is  now  held  in  as  high  estimation  for  market  purposes  as  the  green-loaved  kind. 
Its  flowers,  though  much  smaller,  are  very  useful,  whilst  the  plant,  when  out 
of  flower,  is  equal  in  appearance  to  some  of  the  Dieflanbachias,  which  are  not 
so  easily  grown. — S. 

Phyllantlias  nivosus.— Few  plants  are  more  pleasing  during  the  dull 
months  of  winter  thai  this.  When  well  grown,  it  assumes  a  bushy  habit ;  each 
shoot  terminates  with  pure  white  or  blotched  leaves,  thus  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  deep  green  of  the  under  foliage. — S. 

Ficns  Parcelli.  —This  is  useful  tor  associating  with  Palms,  or  similar 
plants  in  a  moderately  warm  house.  If  well  grown,  its  leaves  attain  a  large 
size,  their  lively  white  and  green  blotches  are  very  striking.  It  is  employed 
for  room  decoration  by  the  London  florists  on  account  of  its  fine  appearance  by 
gaslight.— S. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Forced  Early.— At  the  Aigburth  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Kerr  &  Son,  I  saw,  on  the  27th  ult,  good  examples  of  early- forced  Lily  of  the 
"Valley.  They  consisted  of  single  crowns  imported  from  Belgium  or  Holland, 
potted  thickly  in  G-in.  pats,  plunged  in  a  hot-bed  in  a  stove,  and  covered  about 
1  in.  deep  with  cocca-nut  fibre  refuse.  This  covering  keeps  the  crowns  in  an 
even  and  regular  state,  both  as  to  moisture  and  temperature,  and  induces  an 
even,  regular  growth.  If  it  should  happe  .  that  they  start  away  irregularly, 
they  are  taken  out  and  re-potted,  the  early  ones  being  separated  from  the  late 
ones.    In  this  way  captal  pits  of  Lilies  are  obtained  very  early  in  the  season. 

E.  HOBDIT. 


ROSES. 


THEIR  PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 
Seedling  Biuer  Stocks. — -To  lovers  of  Roses  who  delight  in 
working  or  propagating  their  own  plants,  the  present  season 
will  be  a  busy  one  ;  for,  not  only  is  it  the  right  time  to  start 
in  earnest  with  such  matters,  but  there  are  stocks  to  be 
thought  of  on  which  to  bud  next  summer,  besides  Manetti 
cuttings  to  be  made  and  put  in  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also 
for  grafting  during  the  following  winter.  For  standards, 
nothing  yet  supersedes  the  Brier.  The  finest  and  most 
vigorous  plants  I  ever  saw  were  some  growing  on  Briers  that 
had  been  raised  from  seed,  instead  of  being  grubbed  out  of 
the  hedgerows  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  wonder  is,  con- 
sidering how  the  country  has  been  ransacked  for  stocks  and 
how  scarce  they  had  become,  that  no  one  thought  of,  or  at  least 
put  in  practice,  the  natural  mode  of  raising  them  from  seed, 
till  Mr.  Prince,  of  0.x:ford,  did  so,  and  surprised  Rosarians 
with  his  fine  blooms.  That  seedling  stocks  are  far  superior  to 
wildlings  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  as  the  former,  being  raised 
in  good  soil,  never  receives  a  check,  and  becomes  more  fibrous- 
rooted  ;  whereas,  the  latter  have  to  struggle  on  under  diffi- 
culties, and  got  nearly  choked  by  the  coarser  vegetation  around 
them.  The  hips  being  now  ripe,  should  be  gathered  afc  once 
and  sown  in  rows  in  sandy  soil,  in  any  open,  sunny  spot  that 
may  be  available  for  the  purpose  ;  for  the  first  season,  all  the 
attention  which  they  will  require  is  keeping  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  seeing  that  mice  or  birds  do  not  molest  them, 
which,  just  as  they  are  germinating,  they  are  apt  to  do.  There  is 
a  great  difl^erence  even  amongst  common  Briers  as  regards  sorts 
and  their  suitability  for  Rose  stocks  ;  and  in  gathering  the 
hips  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  only  the  best  chosen, 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  which  are  their  clear, 
straight  growth,  and  smooth  grey-looking  bark,  almost,  or 
entirely,  free  from  spines  about  the  lower  portions  of  the  stems. 
Such  as  these  are  always  free,  vigorous,  and  healthy,  and  well 
adapted  to  produce  flowers  of  great  size  and  substance,  such 
as  exhibitors  delight  in,  as  it  is  only  these  that  have  any 
chance  now  at  shows,  so  strong  has  the  competition  become 
both  among  amateurs  and  growers  for  sale.  As  regards  seed- 
ling Briers,  the  point  is  to  entice  them  to  make  straight, 
upright  rods  as  fast  as  possible;  and  the  best  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  mulch  with  manure  along  each  side  of  the  row,  and 
by  removing  the  side  shoots,  to  prevent  them  making  any 
lateral  growth  till  thoy  get  up  to  the  height  required  for 
budding. 

Stocks  fhoji  Cuttings. — Being  short  of  stocks  last  year,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  try  cuttings,  which  I  did,  and  found  them 
to  succeed  beyond  my  expectations ;  I  would  therefore  advise 
others  who  may  experience  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  stocks 
to  do  the  same,  as,  if  put  in  now,  they  will  be  ready  to  work 
next  July,  and  will  make  very  fine  dwarfs  or  quarter-standards, 
according  to  the  height  at  which  they  may  be  budded.  Firm, 
ripe  wood  is  necessary  for  forming  the  cuttings,  which  should 
be  made  6  in.  or  9  in.  long,  and  be  put  quite  into  the  ground, 
so  as  only  just  to  leave  the  tip  out,  as  then  they  do  not  shrivel 
and  are  sure  to  strike  root.  Manetti  cuttings  should  be  made 
in  the  same  way,  and  be  treated  in  like  manner ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  both  of  them,  and 
that  is  to  out  out  all  buds  except  the  one  at  the  top,  for,  if  left, 
they  are  a  lot  of  trouble  after,  as  they  form  others  round  their 
base  that  are  not  readily  got  rid  of.  By  selecting  ripe  wood, 
and  putting  in  Manetti  now  in  the  way  just  indicated,  scarcely 
one  in  a  hundred  will  fail ;  but  if  not  well  earthed  up,  a  large 
percentage  will  do  so,  as  the  air  and  weather  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  dry  all  the  sap  out  of  them  if  exposed  to  their 
influence. 

Hedge  Brier  Stocks. — In  the  case  of  Briers  that  have  to 
be  collected  from  woods  and  hedgerows,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  the  quantity  required,  as  much  of  the  success 
of  next  summer's  budding  depends  on  whether  the  stocks  are 
thoroughly  established  ;  and,  unless  planted  early,  they  cannot 
be  had  in  that  very  desirable  state.  If  expected  to  do  really 
well,  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  grown  should  at  least  be 
double  dug,  and  if  trenched,  all  the  better,  as  then  they  will 
have  plenty  of  root-room,  and  be  able  to  ramify  freely,  which 
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■will  render  them  comparatively  independent  of  rain  or  artificial 
assistance  during  the  summer.  To  aflord  room  for  budding, 
the  rows  should  be  3  ft.  apart,  and  the  Briers  1  ft.  asunder  in 
the  rows,  a  space  which  admits  of  any  one  passing  between,  and 
enables  them  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  convenient  and  comfort- 
able manner.  A  thick  mulching  of  manure  spread  over  the 
ground  will  keep  frost  out,  and  enrich  it,  besides  acting  most 
beneficially  in  encouraging  root  formation  by  the  way  in  which 
it  intercepts  evaporation,  and  maintains  a  uniform  degree  of 
heat  in  the  soil. 

TRANSPLiNTiKG  EosES. — Not  Only  is  the  present  season  the 
most  favourable  for  collecting  stocks,  sowing  seed,  grafting, 
putting  in  cuttings,  &o.,  but  it  is  also  the  best  for  re-arranging 
and  transplanting  any  Roses  that  may  require  it,  or  to  get 
fresh  ones  from  a  distance  ;  besides  which,  heavy  top-dressings 
of  manure  among  beds  should  not  be  forgotten,  nor  ample 
protection  tor  Tea-scented  kinds  before  sharp  weather  sets  in, 
and  catches  them  in  the  unprepared  state  they  now  are  from 
having  made  such  a  late  growcb  owing  to  the  exceeding  mild- 
ness of  the  autumn.  For  Perpetuals,  as  a  winter  dressing,  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  good  farm-yard  manure  that  has  been  laid 
up  and  well  rotted ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  as  regards  Teas, 
but  with  these  latter,  some  littery  material,  such  as  dry  Fern 
or  half  rotten  leaves,  should  be  placed  round  their  collars  in 
addition,  as  that  is  the  vital  part  with  them,  and  where 
they  always  suffer  most ;  but  with  Perpetuals,  a  simple  mulch- 
ing will  carry  them  safely  through  any  winter,  however  severe 
it  ra^iy  be.  Having  a  very  light  shallow  soil  to  deal  with,  and 
which  is  consequently  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  Roses,  I  have 
been  trenching  in  some  blue  clay  rather  freely  before  planting, 
and  the  result  has  been  of  such  a  satisfactory  nature  that  I 
can  most  strongly  recommend  its  use  to  any  one  similarly 
circumstanced.  On  lifting  some  to  I'e-arrange  them,  I  found 
they  had  sought  out  these  nodules  of  clay,  and  had  rooted 
around  and  through  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  had  the 
appearance  of  tubers,  thus  showing  how  greedily  the  plants 
had  fed  on  the  moisture  and  nutritive  matter  therein  contained. 
In  preparing  the  clay  and  working  it  in,  the  great  point  is  to 
chop  it  up  small,  and  mix  it  regularly  with  the  soil  well  down 
below  the  surface,  so  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  in  the  top  6  in. 
or  so,  as  then  it  does  not  get  turned  out  in  forking  or  cleaning 
the  beds.  Used  in  this  way,  it  is  surprising  the  quantity  of 
water  it  will  absorb  during  the  summer,  and  from  the  slow 
manner  it  parts  with  the  same,  when  buried  away  from  the  air, 
it  aiiords  a  rich  larder  for  the  roots  to  which  they  soon  direct 
their  course,  and  avail  themselves  of  its  contents.  The  best 
manure  for  Roses  in  soils  that  are  not  naturally  stiff,  or  such 
as  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  above  manner,  is  that  of  a  cow 
or  pig,  on  account  of  being  of  a  cooler  nature  than  horse 
manure,  the  litter  of  which  suits  well  as  a  mulching  or  for 
ground  that  is  close  and  retentive. 

GuAJiiNa  Roses. — Where  an  increase  of  stock  is  desired,  it 
may  now  be  obtained  in  two  ways,  the  most  rapid  of  which  is 
by  grafting  on  stocks  or  pieces  of  the  large  roots  of  the 
Manetti,  Dog  Rose,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  strong-growing 
garden  varieties.  The  former,  however,  are  the  most  prefer- 
able, and  may  be  bought  of  almost  any  nursei-yman  at  about 
6s.  or  Ss.  per  100.  If  these  be  properly  worked  and  attended 
to  afterwards,  scarcely  one  will  fail ;  but,  to  insure  success,  the 
wood  from  which  the  scions  are  to  be  formed  should  be  taken 
off  the  plants  before  severe  frosts  occur ;  otherwise  the  inner 
bark  becomes  injured,  and,  instead  of  callusing,  turns  black, 
which  prevents  the  parts  uniting.  Before  grafting,  I  find  the 
best  way  is  to  lay  in  the  Manetti  stocks  by  the  heels  in  some 
place  where  they  can  get  a  gentle  warmth  of  about  65°  or  so, 
to  give  them  a  start  and  get  them  in  advance  of  the  pieces  of 
Rose  to  be  worked  on  them.  A  fortnight  will  be  sufficient  for 
this,  when  they  can  be  taken  out  and  have  their  tops  cut  away 
to  within  3  in.  of  the  roots,  which  will  then  leave  sufficient 
length  of  stem  to  put  the  grafts  on.  There  are  many  modes  of 
doing  this,  but  the  simplest,  and  one  that  is  quite  effectual  for 
Roses,  is  to  make  a  slanting  cut  on  both  stock  and  scion  about 
2  in.  in  length,  just  as  would  be  done  in  forming  a  quill  pen. 
If  these  cut  portions  be  then  tied  tightly  together  with  soft 
matting,  so  as  to  bring  them  in  close  contact,  they  will  quickly 
imite.    The  wood  for  the  scions  should  be  such  as  is  firm  and 


short. jointed,  as  that  which  is  soft  and  pithy  is  not  so  suitable, 
and  rarely  succeeds  well  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Grafts 
containing  two  or  three  eyes  are  the  most  suitable,  and,  in 
preparing  them,  they  should  be  out  for  one  to  be  near  the  base 
and  the  other  at  the  top,  the  object  being  to  get  dwarf  plants 
with  the  shoots  low  down  to  the  soil.  To  economise  room,  the 
plants,  when  worked,  may  again  be  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  any 
hotbed  frame,  where  they  can  be  kept  perfectly  close  and  dark, 
or  placed  under  hand-lights  in  the  same  way  in  the  stove  ;  but, 
wherever  put,  light  and  air  must  be  excluded  from  them  till 
the  parts  are  firmly  attached,  after  which  they  are  fit  for 
potting,  an  operation  that  should  be  carried  out  with  care,  as, 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  any  rough  handling  is  sure 
to  displace  them.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  as  well  to  leave  the 
ties  to  rot  away;  and,  as  they  do  this  before  any  rapid  swelling 
takes  place,  there  is  no  fear  of  them  cutting  the  wood  or  other- 
wise causing  any  injury  to  either  stock  or  scion.  The  advan- 
tages of  grafting  now  are  manifold,  as  a  great  number  of  Roses 
may  be  packed  away  in  a  small  space,  and  any  new  varieties 
increased  and  got  to  a  size  fit  for  planting  out  in  April  or 
May,  whereas,  with  budding,  another  year  would  be  lost,  as 
buds  could  not  be  put  in  till  next  July  or  August. 

Roses  I'KOii  Layeks  and  Cuttings. — In  cases  where  they 
are  desired  on  their  own  roots,  the  most  certain  way  of  getting 
plants  is  by  means  of  layers,  as  every  branch  pegged  down 
and  covered  with  soil  is  sure  to  root,  provided  a  slight 
incision  is  made  at  one  of  the  joints,  the  same  as  is  done  in 
the  case  oE  Picotees  and  Carnations.  So  treated,  they  will 
make  good  plants  within  a  year,  and  be'  fit  for  removal  any 
time  after  next  October.  Cuttings,  too,  if  put  in  at  once, 
before  sharp  frost  comes  to  injure  the  wood,  will  root  freely; 
although,  when  propagated  in  this  way,  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
August  or  September,  when  the  growth  is  in  a  semi-ripe  state, 
as  they  callus  before  the  autumnal  rains  and  cold  weather  set 
in,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  are  then  safe.  Being  late  with 
this  work  one  winter,  and  requiring  a  quantity  of  plants  the 
following  spring  for  a  special  purpose,  I  made  a  lot  of  cuttings 
that  had  about  three  buds  each,  and  buried  the  whole  of  them 
thickly  in  moist  sand  in  pans  and  boxes,  which  I  set  in  a  Mush- 
room-house, where,  after  remaining  a  couple  of  months,  I  think, 
without  a  single  exception,  the  whole  of  them  had  callused  at 
the  cut  part  both  top  and  bottom,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
where  they  wore,  would  undoubtedly  have  rooted  at  both  ends, 
as  they  do  when  only  a  single  eye  is  put  in.  Where  there  are 
no  stocks  at  hand,  and  it  is  desired  to  make  the  most  of  the 
wood  of  any  scarce  or  new  kind,  this  way  of  propagating^  is 
the  best  that  can  be  adopted,  as  if  cut  up  in  1 5  in.  pieces,  with 
a  bud  in  the  centre,  each  will  form  a  plant.  J.  S. 


Ch.eshunt  Hybrid  and  Mareclial  Niel.— Being  in  search 
of  a  companion  Rose  to  Mareohal  Niel  for  cultare  under  glass,  I  was 
advised  to  try  Cheshant  Hybrid,  and  have  found  it  a  very  good  one 
for  the  purpose  so  far.  It  is  not  sach  a  lengthy  traveller  as  the 
Mareohal,  perhaps  ;  but  it  grows  and  forces  well  enough,  and  is  a  very 
handsome  Rose,  coming  in  about  the  same  time  aa  the  other  under 
greenhouse  culture.  A  number  of  young  plants,  which  I  potted  last 
winter  in  10-in.  pots,  are  now  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  promise  well 
for  flower  nest  spring.  I  prune  them  but  sparingly,  and  rather 
prefer  to  twist  the  long  shoots  round  a  few  stakes  to  cutting  them 
back,  and  they  then  break  and  flower  freely.  I  recommend  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  for  trial,  as,  if  I  remember  rightly,  several  inquiries  have 
been  made  in  The  Garden  as  to  a  good  companion  red  Rose  to 
Mareohal  Niel.  By  the  way,  the  latter,  I  find,  has  a  bad  habit  of 
dying  off  just  when  it  gets  established  that  is  very  provoking  ;  and 
it  is  also  a  risky  plant  to  lift.  I  have  heard  of  numerous  instances 
of  this  Rose  dying  quite  unexpectedly,  caused  apparently  by  canker 
at  the  graft,  or  where  the  bark  has  been  wounded  in  some  oases,  but 
in  others  through  no  visible  cause. — S. 


Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose-— This  Rose  oomea  nearer  to  a  perpetual  bloomer  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  growing  on  several  walls  here, 
one  of  which  is  well  sheltered  and  tales  the  soath.  From  this  we  cut  blooms 
laat  April,  and  we  have  done  so  every  month  since  up  to  the  present  time.  Let 
it  be  good  for  exhibition  or  not,  a  Rose  that  will  bloom  like  this,  eight  months 
out  of  twelve,  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.— Oambbiait. 
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KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY. 
Let  me  start  this  week  with  the  Strawberry,  the  land  for  which 
I  have  deeply  trenched,  and  well  manured ;  and,  before  planting, 
it  will  be  well  trodden  down  ;  my  favourite  time  for  plantiiig  is 
the  first  week  in  August.  I  plant  at  21  ft.  apart  all  ways,  using 
plants  that  have  been  layered  in  pots.  They  therefore  feel  no 
check,  and  they  are  the  produce  of  forced  plants  that  have  been 
selected,  and  marked  with  a  X.  showing  that  they  bore  good 
potfuls  of  fruit,  so  that  our  stock  is  always  improving.  The 
first  year  the  fruit  has  only  quality  to  recommend  it,  the  second 
and  last  quantity.  By  the  first  week  in  August,  as  soon  as  the 
Strawberries  are  picked,  we  cut  the  runners  close  off  with  a 
spade,  rake  all  the  land,  set  the  line,  and  plant,  crowbar 
fashion,  Watt's  Excelsior  Broccoli.  The  first  year  in  which  this 
was  done  here  my  old  wallman  says,  "Ah !  master,  that  won't  do 
in  this  land,"  He  however  lived  to  see  that  it  did  do — for  a  finer 
batch  of  Broccoli  than  these  Excelsiors  were  never  grown  in  a 
garden.  When  they  begin  to  grow,  we  keep  the  hoe  or  culti- 
vator at  work  in  order  to  keep  down  weeds  and  the  surface  of 
the  soil  open.  In  April  and  May  we  cut  Broccoli  to  our  heart's 
content,  and  the  land  in  June  comes  in  for  Celery.  The  trenches 
are  taken  out  4  ft.  apart,  and  the  plants  are  set  in  double 
lines.  The  usual  earthing  up  is  carried  on  ;  of  course,  the  soil 
is  all  loose,  but,  unfortunately,  the  crop  stands  so  long  that 
March  sets  in  before  the  Celery  is  cleared  away.  When  off  the 
ground,  we  take  lime  and  malt  dust  in  equal  quantities,  and 
give  the  land  a  thorough  dressing  ;  again  the  cultivator  is  used 
instead  of  the  spade,  and  in  the  first  week  in  April  we  plant 
Potatoes,  thus  growing  Strawberries,  Broccoli,  Celery,  and 
Potatoes  without  digging  the  ground.  Some  may  ask,  but 
what  kind  of  crops  have  you — good  or  bad  ?  I  answer,  come  and 
see.  E.  Gilbert. 

Burgliley. 

CLOCHES  AS  PROTBCTOES. 
One  o£  the  most  characteristic  features  of  French  gardens  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  the  number  of  clocheB  which  are  employed  in 
them.  Market  gardeners  use  them  extensively  during  the  winter 
months  for  covering  Lettuces,  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  in  every 
way  admirably  adapted,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  easily  removed,  are 
drip  proof,  and  effectually  exclude  the  searching  frosty  winds.  When 
thus  employed  they  are  generally  placed  in  rows  upon  raised  beds  of 
old  rotten  manure,  with  a  fall  to  the  south  or  east,  an  arrangement 
which  enables  them   to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  light,  and 


Cloches  as  Protectors. 

admits  of  their  being  easily  covered.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
Cloches  should  not  be  more  largely  employed  in  our  gardens  than  they 
are,  as  their  portability  renders  them  extremely  serviceable  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  raising  seeds  or  protecting  tender,  freshly  put-out 
plants  in  spring.  Amateurs  would  find  them  very  useful  for  such 
kinds  of  work,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  propagation  in  the  summer 
time.  J.  CoKNHiLL, 


Varieties  of  Tomatoes.— A  collection  of  Tomatoes  has  been 
grown  for  trial  purposes  in  pots  under  glass  this  year  at  Chiswick. 
The  collection  was  represented  by  over  sixty  differently-named 
varieties,  two  plants  of  each  being  grown.  The  smallest  variety 
was  Red  Currant,  of  about  the  same  size  as  a  Currant ;  the  largest 
variety  was  the  Trophy,  the  earliest  the  Early  Gem,  and  the  latest 
De  Lay's,  which  is  of  little  value.  First-class  Certificates  have  been 
awarded  to  Little  Gem  (Bliss),  a  medium-sized,  round,  deep-red 
variety,  very  free-fruiting,  and  very  early  ;  to  New  Improved  (Viob), 
a  large,  smooth,  ovate    variety  of  a  distinct  rosy-orimson  colour, 


free-fruiting  ;' to  Vilmorin's  Large  Red  (Vilmorin),  a  very  large, 
slightly.ribbed  variety,  and  a  wonderful  cropper  ;  to  Trophy,  an 
exceedingly  large,  nearly  smooth  red  variety,  of  fine  appearance, 
and  late.  Hathaway's  Excelsior  was  found  to  well  merit  the  cerfci. 
ficate  that  was  awarded  to  it  some  time  ago;  also  Carter's  Green 
Gage,  as  being  by  far  the  best  yellow  variety.  Conqueror,  One 
Hundred  Days,  and  Portsmouth,  amongst  the  new  varieties,  were 
greatly  admired.  Stamfordian,  one  of  the  best  varieties  in  culti. 
vation,  was,  it  appears,  selected  and  grown  by  Mr.  Jackson,  at  Case, 
wick,  and  was  named  and  sent  out  at  an  earlier  date  under  the  name 
of  Jackson's  Favourite. — "  Florist." 


OHICOEY. 

Chicory,  or  Succory,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  extensively  cultivated  now-a-days,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
accounted  for   by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  supplanted  by  its  near 


Chicory— root  and  flowering  top. 

relative,  the  Endive,  which,  on  account  of  its  finer  appearance  and 
milder  flavour,  has  become  the  greater  favourite,  both  for  market 
and  general  purposes.  The  Chicory  possesses,  however,  many  meri. 
torious  points,  which  should  recommend  it  to  more  general  attention 
than  it  now  enjoys.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  is  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to 
soil,  and  may,  therefore,  be  grown  largely  by  those  who  cannot 
devote  much  time  or  attention  to  the  culture  of  choice  salading. 
Even  where  Lettuces  and  Endive  are  extensively  grown,  Chicory 
should  find  a  place,  as  its  addition  to  the  salad  bowl  imparts  a 
piquancy  which  cannot  well  be  obtained  by  any  other  ingredient.  It 
ia  largely  used  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a  winter  salad  in  many  parts 
of  France,  and,  in  common  with  the  Dandelion,  it  there  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  possessing  peculiar  blood  purifying  principles.  It  is 
often,  however,  eaten  alone,  and  liked  by  those  accustomed  to  its  use. 
It  should,  however,  in  a  general  way  be  mixed  with  Lettuces  or  Corn 
salad.  J.  CoRNHiLi. 


Early  Peas  Under  Glass.— No  crop  is  so  useful  or  gives  more  satisfaction 
than  a  dish  of  early  Peas  ;  I  therefore  echo  what  Mr.  Hobday  said  concerning 
them  in  last  week's  Gaedeit,  with  the  exception  of  the  varieties  recommended. 
I  have  tried  many  kinds  in  pots,  but  boxes  are  best ;  for  a  thorough  gem  give 
me  Little  Gem,  which  enjoys  a  singular  immunity  from  mildew.  I  have  fifty 
lioxes  of  it,  3\  ft.  long,  all  up  and  doing  well,  and,  if  all  goes  as  I  expect,  I  shall 
pick  Peas  throughout  April  and  May,  from  sucoessional  sowings.— R.  Gilbeei. 
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EUCRYPHIA    PINNATIFOLIA. 

Drawn  by  H.  HYDE. 

Tujs  baiiclsomc  shrub,  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitcb, 
from  whose  Coombc  Wood  Nursery  we  received  the  specimens 
figured  here,  is  a  native  of  South  Chili,  and  will  doubtless  prove 
hardy  in  the  south-west  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  indeed  it  may 
be  hardy  enough  to  plant  anywhere  in  the  south  and  on  the 
western  coast  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  But  plants  from 
Sonth  America  differ  so  much  in  constitution,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  their  native  habitats,  that  it  is  advisable  to 
advance  by  experimental  steps  with  a  new  species.  We  get  a 
plant  from  a  known  latitude,  but  unless  we  know  at  what  alti- 
tude, or  what  aspect  on  the  mountain  slopes  it  grows,  we  have 
no  clue  to  its  relative  hardiness.  Temperate  South  America 
contains  many  floral  treasures  suitable  at  least  for  the  milder 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  them  for  genoi-al  planting. 
This  rcgiin  is  peculiarly  rich  in  evergreen  shrubs  with  showy 
flowers,  just  as  Japan  and  North  America  are  rich  in  handsome 
deciduous  flowering  shrubs.  The  number  of  different  species 
from  this  region  commonly  planted  is  still  very  small,  but 
most  of  them  possess  a  special  value  of  their  own,  and 
are  practically  indispensable.  Thus  the  beautiful  Berberis 
Darwini,  Periiettya 
mucronata,  and 
Araucaria  imbrl- 
cata  ;  the  hardy 
Fuchsias,  and  the 
showy  crimson 
Geum  coccineura. 
Buddlea  globosa  is 
another  very  dis- 
tinct and  useful 
shrub  from  the 
same  part  of  the 
wor  1  d  ;  and  who 
can  consider  a  gar- 
den complete  with- 
out the  Lemon- 
scen  ted  Verbena 
(Aloysia  citrio- 
dora)  ?  Several 
species  of  Escallo- 
nia  are  among  the 
very  best  shrubs 
for  clothing  walls 
immediately  facing 
and  close  to  the  sea 
in  the  south  and 
west,  and  some  of 
the  singular,  odd- 
leaved  Azaras  are 

also_  very  pretty  for  the  same  purpose.  A  tree  which 
attains  a  large  size,  even  in  Magellan's  Straits,  an  evergreen 
Beech  (Fagus  betuloides),  as  well  as  its  deciduous  con- 
gener, F.  antarctica,  should  find  a  place  in  every  exposed 
garden  on  the  western  coast,  as  they  brave  the  roughest  winds 
with  impunity.  Adding  to  the  foregoing  list  only  the  unrivalled 
Lapageria  rosea,  and  its  variety  alba,  and  what  a  wealth  we 
have  in  this  small  selection !  Several  more  names  might  be 
given,  all  belonging  to  highly  ornamental  plants,  whether 
regarded  as  greenhouse  plants  for  the  colder  parts  of  our 
country,  or  for  the  open  air  in  the  south-west.  The  plane 
before  us  is  one  of  a  small  genus  of  singular  geographical  dis- 
tribution. Altogether  four  species  are  known,  two  Chilian  and 
two  Australian ;  and,  strange  to  say,  one  simple-leaved  and  one 
pinnate-leaved  species  occur  in  each  of  these  two  distant 
countries.  The  earliest  publication  in  which  we  find  any 
information  respecting  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  is  Gay's  "  Flora 
Chilensis,"  published  in  184.5.  He  says  this  beautiful  little 
tree  (Este  hermoso  arbolito)  grows  amongst  the  rocks  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the"  Province  of  Concepcion,  where, 
however,  he  found  it  only  once  on  the  steep  rocky  shores  of 
the  River  Biobio.  This  was  in  the  month  of  March,  when  it 
bore  both  fruit  and  flowers.     It  appears  to  be  an  exceedingly 


Rooky  Streamlet  in  Garden,  with  tufts  of  Cotoneaster,  Yacca  filamentosa.  Iris,  &c. 


rare  plant  in  its  native  country,  both  on  the  evidence  of  Gay 
and  the  fact  that  few  subsequent  travellers  have  collected  it. 
The  beauty  of  this  shrub  or  small  tree  speaks  for  itself,  and 
Gay  describes  the  flowers  as  agreeably  fragrant.  In  general 
appearance  the  flowers  recall  those  of  the  Mock  Orange 
(Philadelphus),  but  the  pinnate  loaves  at  once  distinguish 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  peculiarities  in  the  floral  structure,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  here.  The  plant  is  not  yet  in 
commerce,  but  will,  we  believe,  be  sent  out  next  spring.  The 
other  Chilian  species,  B.  cordifolia,  was  introduced  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  in  collections. 
This  also  is  described  by  Gay  as  a  beautiful  thing  in  its  native 
country,  where  it  is  much  commoner  than  E.  pinnatifolia,  being 
abundant  in  the  Island  of  Chiloe,  and  on  the  mainland  at 
Valdivia  and  Arauoa.  It  has  opaque,  very  thick,  oblong  leaves, 
on  short  stalks,  and  white  flowers,  and  is  of  a  more  dense 
habit  of  growth.  The  Australian  species  have,  I  believe, 
hitherto  not  been  introduced  into  European  gardens,  though 
they  are  both  very  ornamental.  E.  Billardieri,  the  simple-leaved 
one,  particularly  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  inhabits  the 
mouTitaiuous  districts  of  Tasmania,  and  is  probably  almost  or 
quite  as  hardy  as  its  Chilian  congeners.  It  is  described  as  a 
handsome  tree,  attaining  a  very  largo  size  in  its  lower  habitats, 
becoming  smaller  and  bushy  as  it  ascends,  and  in  very  much 
exposed  situations.     The  leaves  arc  oblong,  thick,  and  glossy, 

like  those  of  iSuxus 

balearica,  and  vary 

in  the  different 
forms  from  '2  in.  to 
I  in.  in  length,  and 
are  glaucous  or 
whitish  on  the 
under  surface.  The 
flowers  are  white 
and  very  showy, 
the  broad  petals 
often  1  in.  in  dia- 
meter. B.  Moorei 
Las  pinnate  leaves, 
with  nine  to  eleven 
leaflets,  and  rather 
smaller  white 
flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  New 
South  Wales,  and 
less  hardy  than  any 
of  the  others.  The 
fruit  or  seed-vessel 
of  this  genus  is  a 
hard,  woody  cap- 
sule, and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  genus 
in  the  natural  sys- 
tem debatable,  it 
having  been  variously  assigned  to  the  HypericineEe,  Rosacea3, 
and  CunoniacecB,  and  considered  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  Order. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


The  Compass  Plant. — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  western 
plant  growing  on  the  open  prairies  of  America,  and  known  as  the 
Silpbium  laciniatnm,  haa  the  property  of  turning  many  of  its  leaves 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  hence  the  name  "  compass  plant."  It  is 
also  called  "rosin-weed,"  from  its  copious  resinous  juice.  In  order 
to  determine  to  what  extent  this  alleged  polarity  exists,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Bessey,  of  Ame',  Iowa,  has,  says  the  "  Scientific  American,"  made  a 
large  number  of  accurate  observations,  which  he  reports  in  a  late 
number  of  the  "  American  Naturalist."  Oat  of  ninty. three  observa- 
tions, fifty.fonr  were  found  which  pointed  more  or  less  east  or  north, 
and  thirty.nine  more  or  less  west.  Of  the  fifty.fonr  which  pointed 
eagtwardly,  eighteen  were  within  5°  of  north,  eight  more  within  10°, 
seifen  more  within  15°,  five  more  within  20°,  and  three  more  within 
25  ',  leaving  only  fourteen  leaves  which  diverged  more  than  25°  from 
due  north.  Of  the  thirty-nine  which  pointed  to  the  west  of  north,  nine 
were  within  5°,  five  more  within  10°,  three  more  with  15°,  seven  more 
within  25°,  and  seven  more  within  35°,  leaving  only  eight  which 
diverged  more  than  35°  from  due  north.  Its  polarity  is,  therefore, 
fnlly  established. 
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ANEMONE  "  ROBINSONIANA." 
Of  a  numerous  aad  very  beautiful  family,  this  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  undoubted  queen.  There  is  a  gorgeous  splendour  about 
A.  fulgens  aud  Pavonina,  and  a  dazzling  beauty  in  A.  stellata 
and  ooronaria ;  there  is  much  delicate  grace  about  A.  bracteata, 
trifoliata,  apennina,  blanda,  sulphurea,  alpina,  nemorosa,  and 
narcissiflora ;   we  all  admire  the  purple  and  silk  in  which  A. 


Anemone  "  Rotainsoniana." 

Pulsatilla  and  vernalis  love  to  clothe  themselves,  and  seldom 
tire  of  gazing  at  the  golden  sheen  of  A.  palmata  and  ranuncu- 
loides  ;  A.  japonica  and  vitifolia,  and  their  varieties  and  hybrids, 
have  much  pleasant  autumnal  brightness ;  but,  to  my  mind, 
all  fade  before  the  simple  and  innocent  loveliness  of  A.  "  Kobin- 
soniana,"  or.as  it  is  perhaps  more  commonly  called,  A.  nemorosa 
coerulea.  Botanists  seem  to  agree  that,  though  in  many 
respects  very  distinct,  it  is  a  variety  of  the  common  British 
Wood  Anemone,  A.  nemerosa.  It  is  a  much  dwarfer  plant, 
blooms  later,  and  both  leaves  and  flowers  possess  more 
strength  and  substance ;  but  its  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  the  pure,  pale,  ccerulean  blue  of  the  inner  surface  of  its 


petals.  I  know  of  nothing  more  exquisitely  lovely  than  a 
fully-expanded  patch  of  this  beautiful  flower  on  a  bright  spring 
morning.  It  is  a  rare  British  wild  plant ;  I  know  of  its  occur- 
rence in  Norfolk  and  Essex,  and  I  believe  it  has  also  been 
found  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden  and  in  a  few  other  choice  collections, 
but  was  practically  unknown  to  the  general  public  till  a  few 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Robinson  found  it  growing  wild,  and, 
struck  with  its  marvellous  beauty,  so  frequently  spoke  of 
its  charms,  that  it  became  a  general  favourite,  and,  in  compli- 
ment to  its  champion,  took  the  name  of  A.  "  Kobinsoniana." 

H.  Harpuk  Crewe. 
Draijton-Beauchamp  Bcchrij,  Trhuj. 


BEGONIA  ERCEBELI  AND  OCTOPETALA  ROSEA  (.P). 
Hekr  Ono  FiiCEBEL,  of  Zurich,  wi  ites  to  oie  to  take  exception  to  the 
above  lirat-named  Begonia,  recently  figured  in  The  Garden,  beinf 
described  ag  a  winter-floweriog  variety,  such  aa  my  continued  experit 
ence  of  it  has  undoubtedly  proved  it  to  be  ;  and  has  requested  me  to 
inform  the  readers  of  The  Garden  that  with  him  at  Zurich  (planted 
out  in  quantity  in  beds  in  the  open  air)  it  is  in  full  blossom  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  that  hence  arose  the  assertion  that  this  plant 
might  be  considered  aa  a  formidable  rival  to  the  old  scarlet  Zonal 
Pelargonium.  It  may  be  that  the  Swiss  sun,  being  much  more 
intense  than  anything  we  can  hope  for  (at  least  in  ordinary  summers) 
in  this  country,  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  plant  into  bloom  thus 
early,  but  certain  it  is  that,  when  planted  out  by  me  in  the  sunniest 
part  of  my  garden,  it  grew  indeed,  and  sent  up  many  beautiful 
velvety  Gesnera-like  leaves,  but  did  not  open  a  flower  till  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  October,  after  it  had  been  lifted  into  a  pot  for  the 
greenhouse,  and,  continuing  in  flower  till  the  middle  of  January— 
fully  earned  in  my  opinion  the  name  (to  which  Mr.  Frcebel  objects) 
of  winter-flowering  Begonia.  It  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  my  green, 
house,  and  ita  brilliant  colour  is  an  immense  acquisition  at  this  dull 
and  almost  flowerless  period  of  the  year.  Herr  Frcebel  also  informs 
me  that  the  name  of  the  other  variety  of  Begonia  at  the  head  of  this 
paragraph  with  a  query  affixed  to  it  is  only  temporary,  as  he  considers 
this  plant  quite  distinct  from  octopetala,  thoagh  kindred  or  allied  to 
it.  It  also  comes  from  quite  a  different  part  of  Pern,  beim^  indi. 
genous  to  the  extreme  north  of  that  country,  whereaa  octopetala 
comea  from  the  southern  district — more  than  100  leagues  distant, 
lie  has  merely  given  the  plant  the  provisional  name  of  octopetala! 
rosea  till  the  correct  speciflo  name  is  ascertained  by  some  botanist 
learned  as  regards  the  Begonia  family.  This,  Herr  Frcebel  allows,  is 
distinctly  altogether  a  wiuter.blooming  variety,  aa  ita  bloom-head 
is  only  now  showing  itself  above  ground,  and  if  it  has  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  the  tall  foliage,  it  will  be  some  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
jet  before  it  can  be  expected  to  show  what  it  is  like.         W.  E.  G. 


CHRISTMAS    ROSES    OUT-OF-DOORS   AND    UNDER 

COVER. 
Of  all  hardy  plants,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
affording  as  it  does  an  abundant  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  generally  much  in  request,  and  not  over  plenti. 
fnl.  Not  only  is  it  of  great  use  for  the  above  purpose,  but  it  ia 
equally  valuable  for  pots  to  use  in  the  greenhouse  or  window 
recesses  in  rooms,  for  the  latter  of  which  positions  it  forma  a  charm, 
ing  ornament  of  great  powers  of  endurance,  owing  to  the  thick  tex. 
ture  of  ita  leaves  and  the  immense  substance  of  its  fine  waxy-look. 
ing  blooms  ;  the  stems,  too,  that  support  these,  being  large  and 
porous,  take  up  water  freely,  in  which,  when  placed  with  flowers 
even  in  the  bud  state,  they  absorb  snffioient  to  induce  them  to 
expand  almost  as  well  as  if  left  on  the  plant.  Although  Generally 
supposed  to  be  slow  to  increase,  I  have  not  found  that  to  be  the 
case  with  H.  niger  maximus,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  and  best  of 
all  the  species,  as,  after  obtaining  three  clumps  last  antumn  I  was 
enabled,  by  shaking  them  clear  of  all  soil  and  carefully  separating 
each  crown,  to  increase  them  to  twenty. five,  only  one  of  which 
failed  to  grow.  The  situation  I  choae  to  plant  them  in  ia  a  narrow 
border,  at  the  sunny  end  of  a  greenhouse,  a  position  that  appears 
to  suit  them  admirably,  as  they  have  all  made  fine  crowns  and  are 
producing  a  profusion  of  blooms.  Here  they  get  shelter,  and  can 
easily  be  protected  by  leaning  some  old  lights  over  them  on  the 
approach  of  bad  weather.  So  favoured,  the  flowera  come  with  much 
greater  purity  of  colour,  and  free  from  that  disfigurement  to  the 
edges  of  the  petals  in  the  way  they  are  generally  affected  when 
exposed  to  wind  and  wet,  and  allowed  to  take  their  chance.     To 
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grow  them  well  and  strong,  they  require  a  light,  deep,  rich  Boil,  and 
if  of  a  peaty  nature,  all  the  better,  as  they  delight  in  decomposed 
vegetable  matter  ;  and,  if  peat  is  not  easily  to  be  had,  plenty  of 
leaf-mould  should  be  worked  in  instead,  with  a  little  road-scrapinga 
or  sharp  sand,  to  keep  the  whole  open  and  porous.  In  ground  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  and  with  occasional  waterings  during  the  summer, 
they  will  luxuriate  and  make  plenty  of  foliage,  on  the  free  and  full 
development  of  which  much  of  the  success  in  flowering  these  most 
useful  plants  depends.  For  pot  work,  it  is  best  to  take  them  up 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  to  put  them  under  cover  in  cold 
frames,  where  they  can  be  kept  with  plenty  of  air  till  they  get  well 
into  bloom.  It  should  be  borna  in  mind  that,  hardy  as  they  are, 
they  are  very  susceptible  of  injury  after  being  housed  some  time,  as 
the  leaves  do  not  acquire  that  degree  of  firmness  and  leathery  tex- 
ture so  characteristic  of  them  when  fully  exposed  to  the  weather. 
This  being  the  case,  any  that  are  used  as  pot  plants  should  not  be 
turned  out  in  open  quarters  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  over,  bat  be 
kept  iu  some  cool,  light  place  till  all  danger  of  severe  frosts  is  over. 
— S.  W.,  in  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


YELLOW  PICOTBES. 
The  Yellow  Picotees — "  Golden  Gems  "  as  they  are  termed  by  some  of 
the  more  enthusiastic  of  the  old  florists— are  very  rarely  met  with  now, 
still  they  are  grown,  for  in  Mr.  Turner's  last  spring  catalogue  he 
enumerates  not  less  than  twenty  varieties.  They  must  be  in  demand, 
and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  they  are  cultivated  by  somebody  who 
has  a  fancy  for  these  beautiful  and  distinct  flowers.  There  is  no  class 
assigned  to  them  in  the  annual  exhibition  at  Manchester,  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  and  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  the  stands,  the  pure  white-ground  flowers  being  staged 
in  preference;  and  also  for  this  reason  that  they  are  more  easily  grown. 
There  lies  the  secret.  The  yellow  Picotees  are  not  a  robust  class,  capa- 
ble of  enduring,  without  protection,  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  ; 
but  they  are  a  delicate  race,  extremely  difficult  of  cultivation,  and 
frequently  rendered  more  so  by  unskilful  treatment.  In  order 
to  succeed  with  this  lovely  flower — for  the  yellow  ground, 
in  contrast  with  the  richly  coloured  edge  of  the  petal,  makes  it  a 
charming  floral  object— it  must  be  made  a  speciality,  and  have  con- 
stant attention.  The  late  Mr.  W.  R.  Bragg,  florist,  of  Slough,  used 
to  grow  the  yellow  Picotee  remarkably  well,  and  raised  some  good 
varieties ;  Bragg's  Beauty  being  still  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation. 
To  grow  Yellow  Picotees  with  anything  like  success,  a  dry  situation 
must  be  given  to  the  frame,  and  air  given  on  all  favourable  occasions  ; 
but  the  usually  humid  atmosphere  prevalent  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December  must  be  guarded  against,  and  especially 
sudden  and  severe  frost.  The  yellow  Picotee  has  at  best  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  precautions  are  necessary ;  bat  what  a  reward  it  is 
to  the  enthusiastic  florist,  after  having  safely  guarded  his  plants 
through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  the  trying  autumn  and  winter 
months,  to  be  favoured  vpith  fine  blooms  after  so  much  care  ! 

Two  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  yellow  Picotees  from 
the  strict  florists'  point  of  view — one  a  material  imperfection,  a 
notched  or  jagged  petal ;  and  the  other  the  uncertain  style  of 
marking  in  the  edge.  Both  of  these  can  be  improved  by  time,  if 
the  work  of  improvement  be  gone  on  with  patiently  and  thoroughly  ; 
but  it  will  take  time  to  tone  down  these  defects.  Let  it  be  remem. 
bered  that  the  yellow  Picotees  are  a  restricted  class,  containing  but 
few  varieties,  and  that  the  advance  in  the  direction  of  improvement 
is  necessarily  much  slower  than  in  the  case  of  the  much  larger 
section  of  white-ground  flowers.  One  of  the  foremost  florists  of 
the  past  generation — the  late  Rev.  George  Jeans — once  laid  down  a 
course  of  action  by  which  he  thought  the  class  of  yellow  Picotees 
might  be  materially  improved,  and  his  legacy  remains  to  the  present 
day,  for  the  present  or  a  coming  generation  to  put  into  practice.  A 
first-class  yellow  Picotee  should  have  a  clear  yellow  ground,  as  deep 
and  fine  in  colour  as  possible,  a  rounded  edge  to  the  petal,  and  a 
regular  and  even  margin  or  beading  of  rose.  The  serrated  marking 
and  irregular  edge  have  to  be  got  rid  ofi!  before  this  can  come,  and 
the  motley  assemblage  of  colours,  which  often  obscure  and  disfigure 
the  edge,  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  clear  rose.  This  has  been 
only  partly  brought  about,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  lies  yet 
before  the  present  race  of  florists.  The  following  plan  was  laid 
down  by  the  Kov.  Geo.  Jeans  in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
"  Florist." — 1.  By  saving  seeds  from  yellow  selfs  hybridised  with 
the  yellow  Picotee;  and,  for  experiment's  sake,  reversing  the  parents 
when  it  will  not  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  colour.  2.  By  saving 
seed  from  two  fertilised  yellow  Picotees.  3.  By  saving  seed  from 
dark-coloured  yellow  selfs  hybridised  with  the  highest  coloured  white 
ground  Picotees  of  the  several  classes  of  red,  purple,  and  rose,  nsing 
the  pollen  from  those  flowers  which  are  particularly  distinguished 


by  a  steady  style  of  marking,  and  not  intermixing  light  and  heavy 
edges.  4.  By  seed  from  yellow  Picotees  hybridised  as  in  the  previous 
recommendation.  An  important  caution  to  raisers  of  seedlings  is 
here  necessary.  The  young  plants  always  take  on  a  vigorous  growth 
in  a  young  state  and  during  the  summer  ;  bat,  as  it  wanes,  the 
inherent  delicacy  of  constitution  iu  the  yellow  Picotee  begins  to 
assert  itself.  Then  it  is  that  great  care  is  necessary,  and  it  is  best 
to  lift  the  plants,  pot  them,  and  treat  them  during  the  winter  as 
above  recommended.  Who  will  enter  upon  this  work  ?  In  these 
days  of  floricultural  enterprise,  there  should  not  be  wanting  some  to 
devote  themselves  to  so  interesting  a  task.  D. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  LILT  BULBS. 
"  Dunedin's  "  startling  assertion  that  Lily  bulbs  are  of  annual 
growth,  or  at  any  rate  are  not  true  perennials,  has  excited 
great  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  Lily  growers,  and  has  met 
with  more  than  one  opponent.  We  must  remember  that  for  forty 
years  "Dunedin"  has  been  studying  Lilies ;  there  are  few 
growers  who  have  his  experience  ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  no 
one  has  confirmed  his  idea  :  for  my  own.  part  I  feel  sure  he  is 
right.     Suppose  we  plant  in  the  autumn  a  Lily  bulb ;  after  it 


Base  of  flowering  stem  o£  Lilium  giganteam, 
A. — Germ  of  new  bulb.     B. — Woody  stem. 

flowers,the  bulb  has  done  its  duty,and  either  rots  and  disappears 
in  the  soil,  or  else  passes  the  substance  and  tissue  of  its  scales 
into  one  or  more  newer  bulbs  (formed  on  the  basis  of  the  oorm) 
that  were  in  process  of  formation  while  the  flower-stalk  was 
being  thrown  up.  Whether  it  can  therefore  be  said  to  be  an 
annual  growth  or  not  is  not  clear  to  me ;  but  I  can  well  believe 
that  it  is  annual,  biennial,  or  triennial.  Manifestly  there  must 
be  a  beginning  to  these  new  bulbs.  "Dunedin's"  doctrine  of  the 
seed  bud  of  the  new  growth  being  formed  close  to  the  flower 
stem,  near  the  centre  of  the  bulb  on  the  basis  of  the  corm,  I  also 
hold  to.  In  short,  I  believe  Lily  bulbs  are  in  perpetual  growth, 
never  dormant,  and  therefore  never  require  absolute  rest, 
though,  likely  enough,  they  do  not  want  as  much  water  in  the 
autumn  as  during  their  flowering  period.  I  take  it  the  corm 
of  the  bulb  is  the  nurse  to  the  future  bulbs  ;  the  scales  of  the 
flowering  bulbs  are  pushed  aside  by  the  newer  growth  in  the 
interior.  In  the  summer,  this  newer  growth  is  sending  up  its 
flower-stems,  and  is  in  turn,  as  it  becomes  the  old  bulb, 
pushed  aside  by  another  growth,  so  that  separate 
bulbs  are  formed.  I  believe  the  growth  of  Lilium  giganteum 
to  be  common  to  other  Lilies.  None  are  true  perennials  ;  no 
part  of  the  bulb,  except,  perhaps,  the  corm,  is  the  same  after 
being  three  years  in  the  ground.  Take  the  case  of  a  large 
bulb  of  Lilium  speciosum,  with  scales  much  separated,  and  no 
clean  white  growth  in  its  heart ;  this  was  planted  last  Sep- 
tember, and  all  the  summer  showed  no  signs  of  growth.    In 
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the  middle  of  the  bulb,  when  I  took  it  up  this  autumn,  I  found 
two  small  young  growths  touching  each  other  and  proceeding 
from  the  corm,  being  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  not  adventitious 
bulbs  clinging  to  the  scales ;  each  new  growth  was  about  as 
big  as  a  Walnut ;  it  had  no  root  at  all.  By  the  end  of  the  next 
spring  these  two  young  growths  will  have  entirely  filled  up 
the  surrounding  scales,  from  which  scales,  in  conjunction  with 
the  corm,  they  derive  their  nutriment ;  when  these  outer  scales 
have  done  their  duty,  and  have  fed  with  their  tissue  the  new 
bulbs,  they  will  decay  and  pass  into  the  earth  rou"d  the  bulb. 
_This  can  be  constantly  and  continually  seen  in  the  case  of 
Lilies  of  the  auratum  class  newly  imported.  What  vitality 
there  is  in  them  after  their  journey  goes  to  support  the 
already-formed  flower-stem;  but,  at  the  same  time  (if  they 
continue  in  good  health)  a  new  bulb  is  formed,  and,  if  the  bulbs 
are  inspected  in  the  autumn,  all  the  old  scales  will  be  found 
rotten  round  the  new  bulb.  Whether  the  germ  of  this  new 
bulb  is  a  season  old  or  two  seasons  old,  I  trust  we  may  learn 
from  more  experienced  cultivators  than  myself.  Lilies  may 
certainly  remain  underground  without  showing  any  signs  of 
growth  aboveground  for  a  whole  season ;  some  sorts  do  this 
continually — Lilium  Browni,  for  instance,  or  L.  Wallichianum. 
In  the  autumn  of  1875  I  planted,  in  the  open  border,  a  small 
bulb  of  Lilium  concolor ;  in  the  summer  of  1876  it  flowered 
well ;  in  the  summer  of  1877  it  made  no  sign  of  growth  above- 
ground,  so  I  carefully  uncovered  the  bulb,  and  found  that, 
though  there  was  no  root  whatever,  an  entirely  new  and  much 
larger  bulb  had  formed,  which  will  probably  bloom  well  next 
year.  I  planted  last  winter  the  most  gigantic  bulb  I  ever  saw 
of  Lilium  auratum,  which  the  season  before  had  thrown  flower- 
stems  9  ft.  high ;  thei'e  was  no  appearance  of  fresh  growth  in  it,  no 
white  heart  or  feeling  of  newness — all  seemed  separated  and 
parted.  A  tiny  growth  an  inch  high  was  all  that  showed  this 
summer ;  but  probably  all  the  summer  new  growths  have  been 
forming  in  its  heart  from  germs  already  a  season  old,  feediug 
on  the  basis  of  the  corm  and  on  the  old  scales,  and  I  con- 
fidently expect  fine  stems  next  season.  Regarding  the  white 
garden  Lilies  (L.  candidum)  being  evergreen,  for  two  months 
after  flowering  no  leaves  appear,  and  the  old  ones  are  com- 
pletely dead  long  before  the  new  leaves  arrive. 
Bingham,  Notts.  PuiNK  Miles. 


White  Hoop-Petticoat  Narcissus. — Mr.  Rawaon  has  shown 
me  two  beautif  al  flowera  of  this  Narcisaaa,  or,  aa  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Oorbularia,  one  of  them  aa  large  almost  as  the  yellow  Oorbnlaria; 
and  now  he  aeuda  me  another,  remarkably  diatinct  in  the  length  of 
the  tube,  but  not  ao  large  as  the  previous  one  in  the  trumpet.  Mr. 
Rawson  haa  been  more  aucceaaful  with  thia  bulb  than  any  one  else. 
He  informs  me  that  he  grows  it  in  pota ;  when  the  foliage  dies  he 
placea  the  pota  on  their  aides,  and  there  leta  them  remain  till  the 
autumn,  without  moisture.  In  the  autumn  he  freah-surfacea  the  pots, 
and  then  plaoea  the  pota  in  a  little  water,  and  givea  a  gentle  bottom 
heat  till  growth  is  induced  ;  very  aoon  they  throw  up  their  flowera, 
giving  a  eucceaaion.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a  wonderful  display 
of  foliage  of  theae,  produced  by  roota  received  during  the  summer 
from  Algiera.  I  have  never  before  been  so  aucceaaful,  and  anticipate 
that  the  great  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  with  this  bulb  ia  now 
overcome. — P.  Bare. 

Double  Pyrethrums. — Great  prosreas  has  been  made  with 
theae,  and  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Southport,  who  have  lately 
entered  the  field  aa  raisers  of  novelties,  own  the  following  aorta, 
remarkable  for  their  size,  fullness,  symmetry,  and  striking  huea  of 
colour: — Amethyst,  pink,  flushed  with  violet-blue,  large,  and  striking 
in  appearance ;  Achilles,  roay-pink,  large,  and  very  fine  :  Captain 
Boyton,  cherry -red,  a  fine  dash  of  colour,  large  and  fall ;  Captain 
Nares,  soft  magenta  ;  Ceres,  bright  pink,  deepening  to  rose  on  the 
ray  florets,  large,  and  very  fine ;  Cleopatra,  pure  white,  large,  and 
full ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  pale  pink,  tinted  with  violet,  and  aur. 
faced  with  silver,  very  pretty  and  attractive  ;  Galopiu,  deep  magenta, 
shaded  with  maroon;  Kreimhilda,  pale  pink,  a  pretty  hue  of  colour, 
large,  and  full ;  and  Queen  Mary,  blush,  flushed  with  |pink.  These 
Pyrethruma  are  mosteffeotipe  border  flowera. — "Plorist." 


Omphalodes  InciliEe.— This  pretty  little  plant  has  been  in  fall  flower  ia  my 
rook  garden  for  these  last  six  weeks.  I  only  got  it  last  spring,  and  know 
nothing  as  to  its  hardiness  or  propagation.  Will  any  correspondent  of  The 
Gaedeh  kindly  inform  me  in  reference  to  these  points  ?— D.  Mc  C.  Mahony, 
The  Island,  Socliesioivn,  Cork,    [It  may  be  increased  by  seed  or  division.] 
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TEAINING    PEAR    TREES. 

Having  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  in  The  Gaeden 
ou  the  upright  system  of  training  (see  pp.  393  and  429),  I  am 
induced  to  furnish  an  account  of  results  obtained  from  the 
horizontal  system,  which  will,  I  think,  compare  favourably 
with  any  mode  of  training  or  culture  yet  practised.  The  tree 
which  I  take  as  an  example  is  a  Glou  Mor(jsau  on  the  Pear 
stock  against  a  west  wall ;  it  covers  a  space  10  ft.  high  and 
"20  ft.  wide.  Over  this  space  the  crop  was  well  distributed,  and 
460  fair-sized  fruits  were  this  season  gathered  from  it,  being  a 
fraction  over  two  and  a  quarter  Pears  to  the  square  foot,  or 
twenty  to  the  square  yard.  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Brompton, 
and  Mr.  A.  P.  Barron,  of  Ohiswick,  saw  the  Pear  crop  on  the 
walls  here  the  first  week  in  August  last,  and  both  stated  that 
they  had  seen  nothing  like  it  elsewhere.  I  allowed  the  tree  in 
question  to  carry  a  heavier  crop  than  usual  this  year,  as 
pyramids  with  us  this  season  have  been  a  comparative  failure, 
otherwise  our  fruits  are  generally  thinned  down  to  a  fair  but  not 
too  heavy  a  crop,  and  in  that  way  we  get  larger  size  individually. 
From  the  Glou  Mor^eau  tree  just  named,  I  have  gathered  fruit 
of  the  following  dimensions,  viz.,  12|  in.  in  circumference  the 
long  way,  and  lU  in.  in  girth ;  weight,  I62  oz._  The  tree  has 
not  been  summer  pruned,  as  it  made  only  sufficient  growths  to 
keep  the  nets,  for  preventing  the  birds  from  picking  the  fruit, 
well  off  the  wall.  I  plant  my  Pear  trees  on  walls  as  much 
together  as  possible  on  this  account,  and  let  the  fruit  hang  as  late 
as  I  can  before  it  is  gathered  ;  the  season  of  ripening  is  thereby 
retarded.  The  branches  are  all  three  courses  of  bricks  apart, 
and  every  portion  of  the  wall  is  completely  covered.  The  bark 
of  the  maia  stem,  to  the  base  where  the  tree  is  grafted,  is  as 
smooth  and  shiny  as  that  of  a  sapling  Oak,  showing  what  a 
healthy  growing  state  the  tree  is  in,  although  planted  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  ago.  When  trees  are  carrying  such  heavy 
crops,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  well  mulch  and  water  occasionally. 
From  a  young  tree  of  Josephine  de  Malines,  growing  by  the 
side  of  the  Glou  Morceau,  I  have  this  season  gathered  140  fine 
fruit ;  this  tree  is  ou  the  Pear  stock,  and  was  planted  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  It  supplanted  one  of  the  same  sort  on  the 
Quince  stock,  which  did  not  thrive,  and  which  was  therefore 
removed.  From  a  tree  of  Winter  Nelis,  covering  a  space  of 
10  £t.  by  18  ft.,  I  gathered  one  season  some  900  Pears,  but  this 
was  cropping  much  too  heavily.  I  quote  it,  however,  to  show 
what  horizontal  training  and  good  culture  can  do.  I  believe 
horizontal  to  be  much  better  than  upright  training,  as  the 
growth  throughout  the  tree  is  more  equalised,  whereas  the 
upright  system  favours  a  gross  overgrowth  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  I  have  tried  upright  training  and  also  oblique  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  ou  open  walls,  but  it  tends  to  a  strong 
coarse  growth  with  very  little  fruit,  even  in  seasons  when  the 
other  trees  trained  in  the  common  way  have  borne  good  crops 
of  fine  fruit.  From  the  tree  of  Winter  Nelis  above  alluded  to, 
I  showed  at  South  Kensington  on  the  17th  November,  1868,  six 
fruit  weighing  together  2  lb.  11  oz.,  the  average  of  each  being 
7  and  one-sixth  oz.  I  have  often  had  them,  however,  upwards 
of  5  lb.eaoh,which  I  consider  heavy  for  Winter  Nelis.  Prom  the 
same  tree  I  can  gather  this  variety  from  October  until  the  end  of 
February ;  this  is  done  by  taking  some  early  and  placing  them  in 
a  warm  room  a  few  days  or  a  week  before  they  are  wanted  for 
table,  while  others  should  be  left  hanging  on  the  tree  as  late  as 
possible.  I  consider  Winter  Nelis  to  be  the  best  of  all  winter 
Pears.  By  planting  young  treess  in  good  loam,  and  growing 
them  strongly,  they  soon  cover  the  walls ;  and,  by  notching  the 
sides  deeplj'  to  form  the  horozintal  branches,  five  and  six  can 
be  grown  on  each  side  in  one  season,  and  the  second  year  after- 
wards I  get  fruit  from  the  whole  length  of  their  first  years 
horizontal  growth.  The  branches  of  the  young  tree  of 
Josephine  de  Malines,  to  which  I  have  referred,  extend  8  ft.  on 
an  average,  and  are  well  set  with  fruit-bearing  spurs  of  not 
more  than  1\  in.  long.  I  ought  perhaps  to  state  that  this  dis- 
trict is  probably  much  milder  as  regards  climate  than  many 
other  parts,  and  that  we  have  a  choice  of  good  loam  which 
might  be  equalled  but  not  surpassed.  In  pruning,  I  annually 
cut  many  of  the  spurs  that  have  borne  fruit  well  back  to  the 
main  branch;  they  always  break  freely,  and  are  thereby  kept 
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short  and  close  to  the  wall.  We  have  now  a  good  quantity  of 
well  ripened  Cbaumontels  fit  for  dessert.  They  were  grown 
oil  the  Quince  stock  against  a  south  wall.  The  following 
sorts  of  Pears  were  in  season  in  October,  viz.,  Beurre  Superb 
fin,  Thompson's,  Seckel,  and  Crassane.  We  have  now  Beurre 
Bosc,  B.  Diel,  B.  Bachelier,  and  Doyenne'  dn  Cornice.  Second 
rate  sorts  of  dessert  Pears  I  find  very  useful  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, any  of  iLiem  being  fit  for  stewing,  &o.,  although  not 
equal  in  this  respect  to  such  sorts  as  Catillac  and  Belllssime 
d'  Hi^er.  jo„^  Garland. 

Killi'Hon,  E.'/eter. 


VINES  AND  POTASH. 
A  (iiRiiEsi'ONDENTof  a  contotDporary,  who  hails  within  100  miles  ot 
thu  Carse  of  Stirliog,  and  who,  as  is  well  kEown,  has  got  a  "  bee  ia 
hia  bonnet  "  on  the  subject  of  manures,  has  lately  been  taking  some- 
body  to  task  for  mentioning  wood  ashes  from  garden  rubbish  as  a 
niaoore  for  Vines.  As  I  happened  to  say  in  The  Garden  ot  Jnly  21 
that  I  burnt  our  garden  rubbish  for  such  purposes,  it  is  just  possible 
I  a-Ti  the  person  referred  to,  and,  as  it  appears  from  this  correspon. 
dent's  remarks,  that  griovons  mischief  might  be  caused  by  what  I 
said,  I  hasten  to  say,  for  my  own  part,  and  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
my  brother  Grape-growers  who  may  have  been  led  to  adopt  the 
practice,  that  I  have  applied  the  wood-aahes  from  general  garden 
rubbish— with  which,  also,  as  much  clay  as  possible  ia  always  burnt 
—to  our  Vine  borders  for  years  without  any  more  disastrous  conse- 
quencca  than  always  having  plenty  of  good  Grapea  for  nearly  twelve 
montha  in  the  year,  and  receiving  not  a  few  prizes  at  different  times, 
and  if  I,  or  any  of  your  readera,  have  orred  by  thus  using  such 
garden  rubbish  as  cannot  bo  used  any  other  way  conveniently,  wo 
have  erred  in  good  company,  and  under  good  advice,  to  wit— Dr. 
Lindley,  Thompson,  and  others.  The  correspondent  alluded  to  ia 
actuated,  ho  tells  us,  by  a  desire  to  guide  onr  actions  according  to 
method,  instead  of  in  a  vague  way,  for  which  I  trust  everjbody  ia 
duly  grateful ;  but,  judging  from  the  schooling  to  which  he  has  him. 
self  had  to  submit  in  another  contemporary,  I  shonld  say  his  guidance 
13  not  of  the  safest  description.  It  most  be  admitted  that  he  has 
grown  a  crop  of  Melona  which  averaged  some  2  lb.  each,  a  feat  which 
the  grower  himself  has  fully  set  forth  in  an  article  of  cloaely.printed 
matter,  about  li  yards  in  length  ;  but  in  future  we  trust  he  will 
give  us  more  of  his  gardening  and  less  of  his  chemistry,  for  surely 
he  ought  to  produce  something  very  aensational  indeed,  seeing  he 
proceeda  ao  methodically  and  ao  scientifically  to  work,  and  has  got 
the  chemistry  of  the  garden  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Hia  instructions 
on  Grape  culture,  however,  savour  just  a  trifle  of  the  philosopher 
who  was  going  to  extract  sunbeams  out  of  Cucumbers.  lie  may  rest 
assured  that  gardeners  are  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  growing  Grapes 
without  troubling  themselves  to  analyse  the  contents  of  their  Vine 
bordera,  or  to  aerve  up  food  to  their  Vines  aa  a  doctor  does  to  a  sick 
patient.  To  do  our  friend  in  the  north  justice,  however,  it  appears 
he  has  so  far  succeeded  in  hia  mission  aa  to  be  able  to  tabulate 
exactly  the  different  elements  that  go  to  compose  the  atrnoture  of 
plants— fruit,  flowers,  and  foliage— and  he  ia  probably  now  just 
casting  about  him  for  a  way  to  stick  them  together,  and  make  ua 
independent  of  cultural  prooeaaea  altogether.  I  purpoae  paying  our 
friend  in  the  north  a  visit  at  the  earliest  opportunity  ;  afterwards 
I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  astonishing  results  of 
his  "  methodical  "  practice  in  The  Gakden.  J.  g.  Yf. 


NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER  PEARS. 
In  continuation  ot  my  notes  and  illustrations  of  Pears,  the  follow 
ing  must  be  placed  amongst  the  best  that  ripen  during  the  months 
ot  Kovember  and  December.  Beurrd  Six  (fig.  1)  is  a  Pear  ot  Jar-e 
size  and  handsome  shape,  with  a  smooth  skin  ot  a  li'ht  green  colou°r 
somewhat  after  the  style  ot  Glou  Moroeau  ;  and,  like  that  variety' 
changing  to  pale  yellow  when  quite  ripe.  The  flesh  is  white,  and  of 
delicious  flavour,  being  slightly  aromatic,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  tor 
a  month  after  being  fully  ripe.  The  tree  is  ot  good  habit,  and  a  free 
grower,  and  is  well  worthy  of  extensive  culture.  Van  Mona  Leon 
Leclerc  (fig.  2)  is  a  well  known  Pear,  and  must  have  a  first  position 
either  for  dessert,  market  purposes,  or  for  exhibition  ;  it  is  also  more 
hardy  and  free  bearing  than  many  other  favourite  kinds,  for,  during 
even  this  bad  season,  the  crop  with  us  is  an  average  one.  ThI 
flesh  IS  sweet,  buttery,  and  melting,  sometimes,  though  very  rarely 
slightly  gritty  It  deserves  to  be  grown  on  a  wall,  but  does  well  in 
the  form  of  a  bush.  Its  fruit  generally  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  keeps  good  about  three  weeks.  Bergamotte  Crassane 
(fig.  3)  IS  a  small  but  delicious  Pear,  valued  by  some  for  its  highly 
perfumed  flesh.     In  this  respect,  it  partakes  to  some  extent  of   th 


character  of  Seckel,  only  that  the  flesh  is  more  juicy  than  that  of 
that  variety.  It  requires  a  warm  situation,  and  makes  a  fine  pyramid. 
The  tree,  being  a  free-grower,  frequent  stopping  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  induce  the  formation  ot  fruit  buds.  It  is  most  fruitful  on  the 
Quince  stock.  Beurre  Diel  (fig.  4)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  Pears, 
often  weighing  1  lb.  or  more.  I  recently  aaw  a  fruit  of  it  which 
weighed  22  ounces.  It  is  also  excellent  in  quality,  a  wonderful  free 
bearer,  and  a  Pear  which  deserves  a  wall,  a  position  in  which  it 
grows  very  large  ;  it  grown  as  standards  or  bushes,  it 
rarely   exceeds   medium   size,   and   ia    always    gritty.        It    ripens 


Fig.  1.— Beurro  Six. 


.  2. — Van  Mods  Leon  Leclerc. 


in  November,  and  continues  on  into  January,  the  long  season 
in  which  it  is  in  use  being  one  ot  ita  chief  merits.  Fondants 
do  Noel  (fig.  5),  although  comparatively  little  known,  is  in  all  re- 
spects most  excellent,  being  of  large  size,  and  first  quality.  It  has  a 
pale  yellow  and  russty  skin,  and  the  fruit  is  uneven  in  outline,  and 
not  ot  the  handsomest  shape.  It  ia  a  good  keeper,  its  season  being 
from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  January;  Dr.  Trousseau 
(fig.  6)  is  a  very  handsome-looking  fruit,  with  a  rough  dark  green 
skin,  tinged  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Its  flesh  ia  rich, 
augary,  and  highly  aromatic.  A  most  excellent  Pear,  and  one  well 
suited  for  cordon  or  espalier  training.  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  (fig. 
7)  is  a  large,  fine  looking  fruit,  but  here  it  gets  into  bad  repute  on 
account  of  its  deception,  rotting  at  the  core  before  it  is  fit  for  table. 
This  fault  ia  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  ia  a  most  profuse  bearer 
in  any  situation,  and  under  any  mode  of  training.  Local  circum- 
stances apparently  are  to  blame  for  this  fault,  as  I  often  meet  it  else- 


Fig.  3.— Bergamotte  Crassane. 


Fig.  4.— Beurre  Dial. 


where  in  fine  condition.  Beurre  Delfosse  (fig.  8)  is  a  good  looking 
moderate-sized  frnit,  of  but  second  rate  quality  ;  its  greatest  merits 
being  its  free-bearing  properties,  and  the  comparatively  long  time 
during  which  it  remains  fit  for  use.  It  is  a  fine  stewing  Pear. 
Nouvelle  Pulvie  (fig.  9)  is  one  of  the  finest  late  Pears  in  cultivation. 
It  ripena  generally  about  Chriatmas,  and  continues  in  use  till  well 
into  February.  Ita  akin  is  green  and  russet,  with  red  on  the  side 
next  the  sun  ;  the  fruit  ia  uneven  in  outline,  but  by  no  means  ugly, 
and  its  flavour  ia  joicy,  rich,  and  fragrant ;  altogether  a  most  desirable 
kind  to  grow.  Beurre  Ranee  (fig.  10),  is  a  well  known  late  Pear, 
being  especially  good  for  stewing,   and  ]in  some  soils  and  districts 
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equally  good  for  desaert;  bnt  southward  it  is  only  valued  for  stewing, 
as  it  rarely  comes  up  to  the  dessert  standard.  In  the  south  it  is 
generally  best  flavoured  when  grown  on  bushes ;  if  grown  on  a  wall, 
it  is  mealy  and  giitty,  and  only  fit  for  stewing  or  baking.  It  is  a 
sure  and  free  bearer,and  as  it  aeldon  ripens  till  Christmas  or  February, 
it  is  a  valuable  late  Pear.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  does  well 
either  on  the  Quince  or  Pear  stock.  Other  very  good  kinds  of  De. 
cember  Pears  are  Comte  de  Flandre,  Napoleon,  Passe  Colmar,  Chau. 
montel,  and  Beurre  de  Aremberg.  W.  W.  H. 


FIELD  OULTURE  OP  HARDY  FRUIT  TREES. 

(Concluded  from  p.  500J 

Pauasitic  Plants. — There  are  certain  vegetable  enemies 
of  fruit  trees  which  require  periodical  removal,  as  they  live  at 
the  expense  of  the  sap  of  the  trees.  Amongst  the  most  hurt- 
ful are  the  Mistletoe    and   different  kinds    of    Moss.    The 


it  forms  a  refuge  for  all  kinds  of  destructive  insects.  In  most 
cases  the  sickliness  of  the  tree,  caused  by  the  poor  state  of 
the  soil,  is  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  Moss  in  the  branches 
of  young  trees,  the  natural  remedy  being  the  improvement  of 
the  ground.  When  Moss  appears  on  the  decaying  portions  of 
old  trees,  it  should  be  scraped  off.  In  young  trees,  which 
might  be  injured  by  the  application  of  an  iron  scraper,  a  stiii 
brush  may  be  used.  The  operation  should  be  performed  in 
autumn,  and  the  parts  attacked  should  be  covered  with  milk 
of  lime  as  soon  as  the  Moss  is  removed.  This  cleansing  pro- 
cess should  be  practised  frequently,  experience  having  shown 
that  it  is  favourable  to  the  recovery  of  the  weakly  trees 
which,  through  the  neglect  of  this  and  other  precautions, 
are  only  too  frequently  found  in  onr  orchards  now-a-days. 

Fruit  Trees  in  School  Yards  and  on  the  Walls  of  Farm 
Buildings. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  treat  of  certain  subjects  in 


Fi^,  0. — Fondante  de  Noel. 


Fig.  6.— Dr.  Trousjeau. 


Fig.  7.— Triomplie  de  Jodoigne. 


Fig.  8. — Beiirri5  Delfosse. 


Fig.  9.— NouveDe  Fulvie. 


Fig.  10.— Beurr^  Ranee. 


Mistletoe  (Viscum  album)  is  a  parasite  that  grows  by  preference 
on  Apple  trees,  but  is  also  found  on  certain  forest  and  orna- 
mental  trees.  It  insinuates  its  roots  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  forming  large  bushy  tufts,  which  drain  the  tree  of  its 
natural  nourishment,  and  only  dies  when  the  portions  of  the 
branches  on  which  it  grows  are  decayed.  As  soon  as  it  makes 
its  appearance  it  should  be  destroyed  by  removing  the  bark 
beneath  which  it  has  insinuated  its  roots.  The  seeds  are 
surrounded  by  a  viscous  substance,  and  are  generally  carried 
from  one  tree  to  another  by  birds.  The  appearance  of  Moss 
upon  otherwise  healthy-looking  trees  is  a  sure  and  certain  sign 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  roots,  and  shows  that 
the  soil  is  either  badly  drained,  or  is  of  poor  quality.  In  old 
trees,  the  decaying  portions  of  the  bark  give  rise  to  the 
growth  of  this  parasite  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Nature, 
according  to  which  everything  that  ceases  to  live  becomes  the 
prey  of  some  other  being.  Moss  on  a  tree  prevents  proper 
evaporation,  and  prevents  the  acosss  of  the  air,  besides  which 


detail  which  have  already  received  general  attention  in  the 
preceding  portion  of  these  articles.  In  one  of  the  books 
published  by  the  author,  the  part  to  be  played  by  country 
schoolmasters  in  the  spread  of  fruit  tree  cultivation  has  been 
treated  of  at  length,  and  the  question  of  growing  tall-stemmed 
fruit  trees  in  school  yards  and  playgrounds  has  been  discussed 
in  a  way  which  shows  that  not  only  can  the  schoolmaster's 
private  garden  be  utilised,  but  also  the  scholars'  recreation 
grounds.  Fruit  culture  in  these  days  of  progress  ought  to 
spread  beyond  gardens  and  orchards,  and  extend  to  the  roads 
and  highways,  the  fields  and  meadows,  according  to  the  good 
example  set  by  Germany  and  other  Continental  nations.  This 
idea  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  alternately  advocated 
and  condemned  by  different  authorities  on  the  subject.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  plant  fruit  trees  along  the  sides  of  railway 
lines,  but  M.  Burvenich  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  little  to  be 
hoped  for  in  this  direction  for  several  reasons.  First,  because 
tall  trees  are  inadmissible;  and,  secondly,  from  the  numerous 
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obstacles  placed  in  the  way  by  the  different  railway  companies. 
But  this  is  no  reason  why  fruit  trees  should  not  be  planted  in 
our  meadows  and  hedges,  and  along  the  sides  of  country  roads. 
The  rising  generation  should  be  taught  to  respect  private 
property  as  they  are  in  other  countries,  or  as  they  do  in  Cherry 
and  Apple  growing  districts.  However,  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  schoolmaster  and  not  for  the  fruit-grower.  As  instruction 
spreads  among  the  masses,  children  will  become  less  greedy 
and  destructive.  To  begin  with,  tall-stemraed  fruit  trees 
might  be  planted  in  school-yards  and  playgrounds  with  great 
benefit.  The  shade  of  the  trees  would  be  beneficial  to  the  children, 
and  the  schoolmaster  would  find  his  slender  resources  increased 
by  the  sale  of  the  fruit  to  the  children  or  the  public.  The  trees 
themselves,  too,  would  afford  iijteresting  objects  for  lessons 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  the  children  would  pick  up  a  few 
notions  about  fruit  culture  that  would  be  useful  to  them  in 
after  life;  or,  in  purely  agricultural  districts,  they  might  serve 
foracomplete  course  of  fruit  culture  on  a  small  scale.  The  teacher 
might  begin  by  explaining  how  they  ai'e  planted,  why  the  ground 
is  dug  for  so  large  a  space  round  the  tree  to  be  planted,  why 
they  should  be  planted  on  rising  ground  or  below  the  general 
level  (according  as  the  soil  is  damp  or  dry),  why  the  ground  is 
dug  to  a  certain  depth,  and,  lastly,  why  the  soil  immediately 
surrounding  the  tree  should  not  be  trodden  down  within  a 
certain  distance  from  the  stem.  The  different  operations 
described  in  the  foregoing  series  of  articles  would  all  serve  as 
lessons,  such  as  the  way  in  which  the  head  of  the  tree  is  formed 
by  grafting  and  pruning,  how  diseases  and  pests  are  fought 
against,  all  of  which  would  bring  out  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  reasoning.  The  children  thus  instructed  need  not  all 
become  gardeners  or  farmers,  but  the  knowledge  they  would 
gain  would  be  certain  to  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mental  training  which  a  series  of  well  connected, 
well-digested  lessons  on  the  general  principles  oE  fruit  culture 
would  give  them.  In  rural  districts,  where  every  cottage 
has  its  garden,  the  children  would  repeat  at  home  the  lessons 
they  learned  at  school,  and  thus  become  the  unconscious  pro- 
pagators of  correct  information  on  the  subject  of  fruit  growing. 
Itmay  be  objected  that  the  transformation  of  school  playgrounds 
into  orchards  would  divert  them  from  their  original  use,  by 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  children's  games,  and  that 
their  means  of  exercise  would  thus  be  curtailed.  But  this 
objection  needs  but  little  consideration.  Conscientious  school- 
masters, who  teach  in  the  playground  as  well  as  in  the  school- 
room, tell  us  that  the  boisterous  games  in  which  children  are 
so  prone  to  indulge  do  them  much  more  harm  than  good,  and 
encourage  them  in  rudeness  of  manners.  A  judiciously  planted 
playground  need  in  no  way  interfere  with  a  hundred  different 
games  in  which  active  children  take  a  delight.  The  boister- 
ousness  of  their  play  would  become  healthfully  moderated,  and 
torn  clothes  and  cutiknees  would  become  the  exception  instead  of 
the  rule.  At  first.no  doubt,it  would  require  some  trouble  to  train 
the  children.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  nature  of  a  healthy,  active 
child  to  destroy  something ;  but,  once  succeed  in  exacting  from 
a  child  a  proper  respect  for  the  trees  in  his  playground,  and  a 
wholesome  moral  lesson  has  been  inculcated.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  where  children  have  a  garden  at  home  to 
which  they  have  free  access,  they  are  infinitely  less  prone  to 
destroy  the  flowers  or  pluck  the  fruit  in  the  gardens  of 
strangers.  The  country  child  has  an  innate  respect  for  the 
productions  of  the  fields  amongst  which  he  lives,  whereas  the 
town-bred  boy  is  much  more  liable  to  take  liberties,  possibly 
from  curiosity,  and  often  from  love  of  mischief  or  from  not 
knowing  the  result  of  the  wanton  damage  he  inflicts.  Let 
children  be  but  accustomed  from  their  earliest  years  to  respect 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  they  will  have  gained  something  infinitely 
more  valuable  then  the  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
horticulture  which  they  have  imbibed. 

Schoolmasters  in  this  country  may  well  be  encouraged  by  the 
excellent  results  which  this  system  has  produced  in  Eastern 
Flanders,  where  several  playgrounds  have  been  planted  with 
fruit  trees.  There  small  orchards  prosper  wonderfully,  and 
the  children  respect  the  trees  and  fruit.  In  Ghent  itself,  M. 
Vande  Vyver,  a  schoolmaster  of  that  city,  has  succeeded  in 
growing  excellent  Pears  in  the  middle  of  his  playground.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  spirit  of  destruction  is  absent  in 
the  future  burghers  of  that  venerable  city,  for  some  of  the 


public  plantations  can  tell  a  different  tale,  for,  in  spite  of  all 
protection,  they  are  constantly  being  damaged.  In  this  re- 
spect they  seem  to  be  far  behind  their  London  confreres,  the 
damage  done  to  public  parks  and  gardens  by  their  young 
frequenters  being  really  insignificant.  The  experiment  would 
therefore  have  a  double  chance  of  succeeding  on  this  side  of 
the  water  ;  and,  if  once  tried,  we  might  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  school-yards  and  public  highways  would  be  planted  with 
inviolated  fruit  trees. 

In  planting  fruit  trees  in  a  playground,  certain  special  pre- 
cautions are  necessary.  The  ground  ought  to  be  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  way  as  already  described,  but  the  soil  round 
the  tree  must  not  be  walked  on  during  the  first  three  years. 
A  light  fence  of  iron  or  wood  should  be  made  round  each  tree  at 
about  3  ft.  from  it.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  surface  of 
a  much-used  playground  is  too  hard  to  allow  trees  to  grow, 
but  this  is  a  mistaken  notion.  A  school-yard  which  has  been 
ten  years  in  constant  use  has  a  hardened  crust,  but  very  little 
thicker  than  one  which  has  only  been  used  for  a  quarter  of  that 
time.  The  hard  surface  skin  is  comparatively  thin,  and  there 
is  plenty  af  soft  soil  at  a  very  slight  depth  wherein  the  roots 
of  trees  may  spread  at  their  ease.  As  for  the  choice  of  trees, 
it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  only  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  will 
grow  in  ground  that  is  continually  trodden  on.  Except  the 
playground  be  very  extensive,neitherthe  Walnut  or  the  Chest- 
nut should  be  planted.  The  Cherry  and  Plum,  too,  are  not 
favourable  for  this  mode  of  culture  ;  the  Apple  and  Pear 
succeeding  best  of  all.  Apples  or  Pears  only  may  be  planted,in  a 
varjing  admixture  of  the  two,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  light  deep  soils,  the  Pear  should  predominate  ;  whilst 
a  heavy,  compact  soil,  is  more  fitted  for  the  Apple.  Kinds 
which  will  yield  grafts  suitable  to  the  locality  should  receive 
the  preference.  What  a  delightful  change  it  would  be  if  the 
millions  of  traditional  Lime  trees  all  over  the  country  could  be 
uprooted,  and  fruit  trees  planted  in  their  stead  ! 

M.  Burvenich's  experience  in  this  matter  is  extremely  valu- 
able. Having  been  appointed  by  the  government  as  instructor 
to  the  district  schoolmasters  of  Eastern  Flanders,  he  received 
orders  to  plant  in  the  different  playgrounds  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  best  sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears,  the  list  having  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Belgium  Arboricultural  Clab.  By  this  means 
the  best  varieties  have  been  spread  throughout  this  part  of  the 
country,  a  striking  proof  of  the  part  which  the  schoolmaster's 
fruit  garden  may  play  in  the  improvement  of  the  fruit  culture 
of  a  district.  Much  of  the  success  aittending  M.  Burvenich's 
efforts  is  due  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  M.  Krevyn, 
the  provincial  school  inspector,  who  from  the  first  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  forwarding  this  useful  movement. 
One  country  district  formed  a  special  fund  for  carrying 
out  the  project,  thus  setting  an  example  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  school- 
masters are  generally  but  ill  able  to  afford  even  the  small  sum 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  trees  and  tools  necessary  for 
starting.  The  schoolmasters  applied  to  seem  to  have  been 
almost  unanimous  in  taking  up  the  project,  feeling  that  the 
time  and  labour  devoted  to  their  task  would  yield  beneficial 
results  in  the  future. 

The  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  on  the  Walls  and  Gable-ends 
of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages. 

This  subject  has  already  been  fully  treated  of  by  M. 
Burvenich  (see  Vol.  X.,  p.  111.).  The  amount  of  lost  space  which 
might  be  easily  devoted  to  fruit  growing,  both  in  town  and 
country,  is  something  enormous.  The  information  given  by 
M.  Burvenich,  in  his  former  work  on  the  subject,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : — Fruit  trees  may  be  trained  against 
the  walls  and  gable-ends  of  farm  buildings,  dwelling  houses, 
barns,  stables,  coach-houses,  and  even  against  those  of 
labourers'  cottages.  Everywhere  a  wall  may  be  found  which 
has  a  favourable  aspect  for  one  or  other  kind  of  fruit  tree. 
Those  positions  which  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  best  aspect  may 
be  used  for  the  profitable  production  of  choice  varieties.  The 
utilisation  of  waste  walls  offers  another  advantage  in  being 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  keeping  sorts,  of  which  there  is 
always  a  great  scarcity  in  the  rural  districts,  owing  to  the 
diflioulty  of  growing  them  in  the  open  orchard.  It  is  evident 
that  such  varieties  can  only  be  grown  on  walls  having  the  best 
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aspect,  those  fronting  the  north  and  west  being  reserved  for 
good  early  sorts.  With  rare  exceptions,  these  useful  walls  are 
covered  with  a  scrubby  Vine,  or  a  worn-out  Pear  or  Peach. 

Pears  to  be  Cultivated  on  Walls  of  Different  Aspects. 


SOUTH. 

Doyenne  d'Hiver 
Passe  Colmar 
Beurre  d' Hardenponfc 

EAST. 

Beurre  Diel 

Sterckmans 

Duohesse  d'Angouleme 


WEST. 

De  Tongre 

Bonne  Louise  d'AvranoUes 

Beurre  Dumont 

NORTH. 

Beurre  d'Amanlis 

Bon  Chretien,  Williams' 

Beurre  Hardy 


These  sorts  should  be  grafted  on  tall  stems  on  a  free  stock,  so 
as  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  gable  ends.  Trees  on  tall 
stocks,  trained  as  espaliers,  are  generally  very  proliSo. 

Details  Regarding  Particular  Fruit  Trees. 

"We  have  thus  far  explained  generally  in  what  manner  the 
amateur  ought  to  look  after  his  orchard  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
the  largest  amount  of  benefit  out  of  it ;  but,  in  order  to  render 
our  explanation  as  clear  as  possible,  we  purpose  entering  into 
certain  details  respecting  each  particular  kind,  as  regards 
the  worth  of  the  fruit,  the  soil,  the  situation,  and  the  choice  of 
varieties.  Whoever  plants  an  orchard  does  so  with  the  inten- 
tion of  reaping  the  largest  amount  of  benefit  from  the  trouble 
and  money  expended.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  either  through  indifference,  or  want  of  knowledge  or 
attention,  a  bad  choice  of  varieties  is  made  in  the  first  instance. 
Thus  it  is  that,  while  we  possess  fine  sorts  of  every  variety,  the 
great  majority  of  orchards,  with  some  rai-e  exceptions,  are 
filled  with  trees  that  bear  fruit  of  an  inferior  quality,  only  fit 
for  cooking.  One  reason  for  the  comparative  rarity  of  good 
fruit  is  the  universal  belief  that  very  fine  table  fruit  cannot  be 
grown  on  tall-stemmed  trees.  We  will  try  to  combat  these 
prejudices  by  observing  that  the  best  varieties  require  just  the 
same  care,  and  occupy  just  as  much  space,  as  those  of  medium 
or  inferior  quality.  The  choice  of  varieties  may  easily  undergo 
modification,  according  to  the  purpose  which  the  grower  has  in 
view.  The  soil  and  situation  will  also  influence  his  choice. 
For  instance,  where  the  orchard  is  situated  at  a  distance  from 
a  large  town,  and  the  fruit  has  to  be  delivered  in  one  or  two 
batches,  the  varieties  ought  to  be  restricted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  all  cases  our  choice  should'  be  founded,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Inferior  qualities  should 
never  be  planted  by  any  one,  be  he  gardener  or  orchardist. 
Secondly,  we  must  consider  the  time  of  ripening,  the  varieties 
which  come  to  maturity  either  very  early  or  very  late  being 
the  best.  For  orchards  near  town,  stone-fruit  trees  are  recom- 
mended, as  they  succeed  each  other  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  and  just  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  pipped 
fruits  are  scarcest.  Although  the  best  fruits  are  generally 
those  which  ripen  in  autumn  or  about  the  beginning  of  winter, 
besides  being  easily  transportable  and  saleable,  we  find 
orchardists  too  much  given  to  planting  summer  varieties,  in 
accordance  with  the  old  absurd  routine.  Thirdly,  we  should 
consider  vigour  of  growth  as  an  important  item  in  deciding 
our  choice.  The  large  size  to  which  the  crown  of  a  free- 
growing  tree  ought  to  be  grown  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  slow-growing  varieties,  which  produce  weak  wood 
and  poor  fruit,  besides  being  subject  to  all  kinds  of  diseases 
and  the  attacks  of  insects  and  other  pests.  Fertility  is  another 
quality  that  is  important  to  be  considered  in  choosing  trees  for 
growing  in  the  open  air,  for  the  numerous  devices  for  improving 
the  fertility  of  dwarf  trees  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  tall 
trees  growing  in  the  orchard  or  garden.  The  firmness  with 
which  the  fruit  is  attached  to  the  stalk  is  another  good  quality 
which  invites  notice.  Certain  varieties  of  Pears  and  Apples 
drop  their  fruit  at  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  either  through 
an  inherent  defect,  or  from  the  fruit  being  too  heavy.  This  is 
a  point  deserving  great  consideration,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  and  its  stalk  may  often  help  us  in  forming 
our  opinion.  In  Pears  of  medium  size,  for  instance,  a  long, 
thin,  woody  stalk  is  a  good  sign.  Those  varieties,  too,  which 
bear  their  fruit  on  longish  shoots,  instead  of  on  short  twigs, 
should  be  chosen,  in  spite  of  the  stalks  being  somewhat  short. 
To  sum  up,  what  we  require  for  the  orchard  are  varieties 
which  yield  abundance  of  good  fruit  firmly  attached  to  their 


branches,  which  ripen  without  passing  away  too  quickly,  and 
bear  transport  without  injury.  If  one  day  we  see  our 
hedges  and  roads  planted  with  fruit  trees,  as  in  Germany,  we 
must  be  influenced  in  our  choice  by  another  series  of  con- 
ditions. In  Germany,  where  this  kind  of  plantation  has  been 
long  in  vogue.  Pears  and  Apples  are  divided  into  three  differ- 
ent categories.  First  we  have  street  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is, 
for  the  most  part,  uneatable.  These  are  reserved  for  planting 
by  the  sides  of  roads  and  highways,  the  fruit  being  used  for 
making  cider  and  perry.  Then  we  have  field  trees,  which  are 
planted  in  fields  and  meadows,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  for 
drying  or  for  making  syrups  and  preserves,  as  well  as  for  cook- 
ing ;  and,  thirdly,  we  have  garden  trees,  which  bear  choice 
fruit  for  the  table,  and  which  are  grown  in  gardens  or 
walled  orchards.  When  the  object  oE  planting  is  the  sale  of 
the  fruit,  the  number  of  varieties  ought  to  be  limited  as  much 
as  possible ;  and  equal  circumspection  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
the  choice  of  the  trees.  Errors  in  this  direction  are  generally 
disastrous  in  their  consequences,  being  only  perceived  when 


Large  Bunch  of  Gros  Guillaume  Q-rapes. — A  bunch  of 
this  Grape,  grown  by  Mr.  Roberta,  at  Charleville,  Tullamore,  Ireland, 
weighed,  as  recorded  in  the  papers,  23  lb.  5  oz.,  and  measured  24  in. 
in  length,  by  22i  in.  aoroaa  the  shoulders.  This  is  the  heaviest 
weight  recorded  of  any  black  Grape  in  this  country ;  a  wonderfnl 
weight,  indeed,  but  not  so  wonderful  to  oar  mind  as  that  a  bunch  of 
the  dimensions  given  should  have  weighed  so  much.  It  cannot  have 
tapered  so  very  rapidly  as  the  bunohes  o£  this  variety  always  do  ; 
and,  if  we  had  been  told  the  dimensions  only,  we  should  have  guessed 
the  weight  at  16  lb.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  furnished  a 
photograph  of  the  bunch  to  one  or  other  of  the  garden  papers,  so  as 
to  hand  down  its  portrait  with  other  wonderful  bunches  of  the  pre. 
sent  decade.  If  he  has,  our  surmise  as  to  the  shape  of  it  may  be 
found  correct. — "  The  Gardener." 

Rust  on  Grapes. — -This  ia  an  affection  or  injury  to  the  akin  of  the 
berries,  giving  them  a  rusty  appearance.  It  is  caused  whilst  the 
skin  ia  young  and  tender,  about  thinning-time,  and  disfigures  them 
even  when  ripe.  When  once  it  is  produced  there  is  no  remedy.  The 
beat  that  can  be  done  when  it  is  observed  is  to  out  out  the  affected 
berries.  Many  views  have  been  entertained  and  many  opinions  have 
been  held  as  to  the  causea  of  rust.  Touching  the  berries  with  the 
hand,  or  with  the  hair  of  the  head,  is  one.  It  ia  well,  therefore,  not 
to  touch  or  handle  the  berriea  in  any  way ;  they  are  easily  bruised 
and  spoiled  ;  but  this  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  rust.  Cold  draughts 
of  air  are  also  suspected.  Avoid,  therefore,  cold  draughts  or  cur. 
rents  of  air  whilst  the  Grapes  are  young  ;  they  are  very  injurious, 
even  if  rust  be  not  cauaed  by  them.  Ruat  ia  most  common  in  early 
houses,  where  a  good  deal  of  firing  is  required,  and  especially  in 
those  where  the  old-fashioned  flues  are  still  in  use.  An  extra-heated 
flue,  with  the  inevitable  dry,  parched  air,  and  the  fumea  of  sulphur, 
will  cause  rust  to  a  certainty  ;  and  ao  alao  will  sulphur,  when  applied 
to  hot  pipes,  as  ia  frequently  done  in  order  to  destroy  red  spider.  It 
is  good  judgment,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  use  of  sulphur  whilst  the 
berries  are  so  young  and  tender.  Later  on,  the  skin  becomes  more 
hardened,  and  is  not  ao  easily  injured. — "  Florist." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Emile  d'Heyst— a  Good  November  Pear.— This,  when  ripe,  is  a  very  fine 
Pear— bright  yellow  in  colour,  with  patches  of  cianamon-rasset,  giving  its  fruit 
a  rich  and  inviting  appearance.  Its  flesh  is  tender,  melting,  and  alightly  per- 
fumed. The  f rait  keeps  well  after  it  ia  ripe;  much  longer,  indeed,  than  that 
oE  either  Marie  Louise  or  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer33y,  which  it  sacceeda.— A.  H., 
Tkoresh^, 

Willows  for  Tying  Fruit  Trees.— We  tie  all  our  Raspberry  canes  with 
Willow  twigs,  and  also  the  stronger  branches  of  wall  trees,  as  well  as  Currant 
and  Gooseberry  stems  to  stakes,  and  so  well  do  they  answer  for  all  these 
purposes  that  I  intend  tying  all  our  Yine  rods  up  with  them  this  winter. — 
Cambbiam". 

Pears  on  Pear  Stocks. — These  should  be  planted  in  soils  in  which  those 
budded  on  Quince  stocks  do  not  succeed.  Thi,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  but  there 
are  to  a  certainty  some  soils  in  which  Pears  on  the  Quince  will  not  flourish, 
even  when  double -grafted. —F.  R. 

Flower  and  Fruit  of  the  Paradise  Stock.— Owing  to  an  error  in  punctua- 
tion last  week,  the  fact  that  M.  Thiebault  both  drew  and  engraved  the  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  true  Paradise  Stock  was  not  clearly 
expressed. 
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THE  PARAGUAY  TEA. 
The  plant  of  which  we  here  figure  a  flowering  branch  yields 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  vegetable  products  of  South 
America.  The  Mate  or  Paraguay  Tea  occupies  relatively  the 
same  position  in  South  America,  which  is  filled  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Chinese  plant;  and  it  is  calculated  that  at  least 
8,000,000  lb.  are  annually  consumed  in  that  country.  It  is 
yielded  by  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  a  species,  or  of 
several  nearly-allied  species,  of  Ilex,  not  very  dissimilar  to  our 
ordinary  Holly.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  with  smooth,  egg- 
shaped,  irregularly  serrate  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of 
small  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  berries  as  large  as 
a  Pea.  Mr.  Miers 
has  described  seve- 
ral species  in  his 
paper  on  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Mate 
Plant,"  all  of  which 
produce  the  herb, 
and  are  by  most 
authors  considered 
as  forms  of  one 
species,  Ilex  para- 
quayensis.  In  the 
settlements  of  the 
Indians  inParaguay 
under  the  dominion 
of  the  Spanish 
Government,  the 
preparation  of  Mate 
— or  Yerba,  "  the 
herb,"  as  it  was 
Galled —  constituted 
the  principal 
branch  of  industry 
in  the  country.  The 
plant  is  prepared 
in  diflierent  ways  ; 
sometimes  larger 
branohesareroughl  y 
cut  or  torn  from  the 
plants,  and  placed 
on  hurdles  over  a 
wood  fire  until  they 
are  suflic  i  e  n  1 1  y 
roasted,  after  which 
they  are  placed  on 
a  hard  floor  and 
beaten ;  this  opera- 
tion knocks  ofl:  the 
leaves  and  reduces 
them  to  a  powder, 
which  is  then  ready 
for  use.  More  re- 
cently, however,  the 
leaves  have  been 
roasted  in  large 
cast  iron  pans  set 
in  brickwork,  after 
the  style  in  which 
Chinese  Tea  is  pre- 
pared; and,  when 
they  are  sufliciently 
dry,  they  are  pow- 
dered by  machinery, 
and  then  packed  in 
bags.  The  Mate  owes  its  refreshing  properties,  which  seem  to  be 
very  considerable,  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  acid,  as  well  as  to 
theme,  which  has  also  been  detected  in  it.  The  actual  results 
of  the  use  of  Mate  seem  somewhat  doubtful,  for  while  some 
inaintam  that  it  will  stimulate  the  languid,  and,  at  the  same 
time  calm  the  restless,  others  consider  its  use  preiudioial  to 
!!^-  J  f  Creoles  of  South  America  are  especially 
addicted  to  the  use  of  it,  always  taking  a  supply  of  the  leaves 
with  them  in  their  travels,  and  drinking  an  infusion  of  them 
before  each  meal.  In  our  figure  is  also  represented  the 
.small-sponled  vessel  (which  gives  its  name  of  Mate  to  the  plant) 


in  which  the  leaves  are  infused ;  they  will  bear  to  be  steeped 
two  or  three  times,  but  fresh  water  must  be  used  every  time, 
and  the  infusion  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  or  it  will 
become  deep  black.  The  tube  above  is  called  a  bombilla ; 
through  this  the  hot  infusion  is  sucked,  the  small  holes  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  soaked  leaves,  which  float  on  the 
top.  Specimens  of  these  objects  may  be  seen  iu  the  Kew 
Economical  Museum. — B.  J. 


Malt'  or  Paraguay  Tea,  with  Implements  Employed  in  its  Preparation. 


A   CHINESE    GARDEN. 
L.vsT  year  I  paid  a  viait  to  the  Rev.  W.  Daffua,  of   Swatow,  and, 

wishing  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  country, 
I  made  a  short  expedi. 
tion  into  the  interior. 
We  went  to  see  a  gar. 
den  belonging  to  a 
family  that  had  once 
been  very  wealthy. 
The  grounds  are  not 
large,  bnt  appear  at 
one  time  to  have  been 
well  kept,  for  there 
are  still  the  remins  of 
some  very  interesting 
things,  such  as  minia- 
ture pagodas,  rustic 
arches,  ornamental 
ponds,  &o.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  is 
thoroughly  Chinese, 
most  of  the  flowers 
and  s  h  r  a  b  s  being 
tortured  into  every 
imaginable  shape,  so 
as  to  resemble  dif- 
ferent animals, 
houses,  ships,  etc.,  a 
style  of  horticulture 
of  which  this  strange 
people  appear  to  be 
very  fond.  Opposite 
the  front  entrance 
was  a  huge  lion,  made 
of  a  Banian  tree.  The 
legs  appeared  as 
thick  in  proportion  as 
those  of  an  elephant, 
and  the  eyes  were 
represented  by  two 
small  baskets  painted 
white,  with  a  black 
spot  in  the  centre. 
The  optic  nerve  was  a 
piece  of  cord  fixed  to 
a  branch  higher  np, 
EO  that  the  eyes  ap- 
peared to  be  dangling 
in  the  brnte's  head  ; 
and  their  movements 
in  the  breeze  coveyed 
the  impression  that 
the  onlookers  were 
being  strictly 
watched, and  mightat 
any  moment  be  called 
to  account  for  their 
conduct.  Farther  on 
we  came  to  a  gigantic 
frog,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  act  of  leaping  off  his  perch  on  to 
the  walk  ;  then  an  elephant,  with  a  moat  wonderful  looking  trunk, 
but  not  fully  developed.  On  the  other  side  was  a  great  crab  with 
such  lusty  looking  claws  that  one  felt  inclined  to  keep  on  the 
farthest  side  of  the  path.  Then  we  came  to  a  gooae,  a  cock,  a  tiger, 
a  fabulous  animal  whose  name  I  forgot,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
traditional  Chinese  dragon.  All  these  figures  were  made  of  an  ever- 
green shrub,  called  "  Seriaaa,"  which  is  a  great  favourite  with 
Chinese  gardeners,  probably  because  it  bears  twisting  into  all  kinds 
of  grotesque  shapes.  There  were  several  species  of  Pine,  apparently 
Japanese,  that  had  a  very  venerable  appearance,  and  we  were 
solemnly  assured  that  they  were  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  years 
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old,  and  were  highly  prized  on  that  account.  The  trunks  were  so 
much  deouyed  that  one  wondered  how  they  could  keep  in  life  at  all, 
some  of  them  having  only  a  few  shreds  of  rotten. looking  wood,  not 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  connecting  the  branches  with  the 
roots,  while  the  trees  themselves  were  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  high.  Some 
members  of  the  family  to  whom  this  garden  belonged  were  at  one 
time  most  bitter  persecutors  of  the  Christians  here  ;  but,  happily,  it  is 
so  no  longer,  for  the  one  who  brought  us  to  see  the  place  frequently 
attends  the  services  himself.  While  we  were  examining  the  different 
objects  of  interest  we  noticed  that  the  head  gardener,  who  had 
designed  and  executed  the  wo; ks  of  art  already  referred  to,  looked 
rather  sullen,  and  kept  aloof,  as  if  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  his 
garden  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  him.  A  little  honest  praise 
of  his  garden,  however,  caused  his  face  to  relax  into  a  smile,  and  he 
looked  much  more  cheerful  and  rssigned  during  the  remainder  of  our 
visit.  James  Lamont,  Hong  Kong. 


A    PRETTY    PARASITE. 


On  one  of  the  walls  in  the  Glasneviu  Ciarden,  devoted  to  half-hardy 
shrubs  and  other  plants,  there  is  .a  fan. trained  specimen  of  the  pretty 
yellow.flowered  Forsythia  suspensa.  For  some  weeks  past  one  half 
of  the  aforesaid  Forsythia  has  been  clothed  with  a  beauty  not  its 
own,  and  presented  an  aspect  pretty  as  it  was  novel.  In  fact,  for 
some  square  yards  of  wall  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  dense 
entanglement  of  pearly-coloured,  Lily-of-the-Valley-like  flowers, 
smelling  sweetly  as  Heliotrope,  and  very  like  it.  We  dare  say  not  a 
few  of  the  visitors  to  the  garden  were  puzzled  as  to  one  side  of  the 
Forsythia  being  a  mass  of  tiny  flowers,  and  the  other  bare  of  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  turned  away  anxious  to  get  the  name  of  this  novel, 
sweet-scented,  late-flowering  shrub.  No  donbt  they  were  surprised 
when  told  that  the  mass  of  floral  beauty  they  were  so  struck  with 
and  admired  so  much  did  not  belong  to  the  shrub  at  all,  but  to  a 
grasping  little  stranger  plant  only  introduced  to  it  a  few  months 
since,  and  which,  now  holding  its  almost  every  branch  and  branohlet 
in  its  tight  embrace,  garlanded  them  with  flowers  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  their  own,  and  at  a  season,  too,  quite  different.  Well,  the  plant 
which  produced  this  wealth  of  flowers  on  the  open  wall  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  outdoor  floral  effects  are  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for,  and  which,  moreover,  bore  them  in  full  beauty  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  week  or  so,  when  a  smart  touch  of 
some  five  or  more  degrees  of  frost  spoiled  their  fair  and  gay  aspect, 
is  no  other  than  that  pretty  American  Dodder  (CusoutaCephalanthi). 
The  specific  name  was  given  it  at  a  time  when  the  erroneous  opinion 
prevailed  that  each  species  of  Cusonta  attached  itself  and  confined 
its  attachment  to  some  particular  plant ;  the  present  species  being 
frequently  found  growing  about  St.  Louis  on  Cephalanthus,  it  was 
thought  right  to  thus  specifically  distinguish  it.  This  species  has 
long  been  a  pretty  and  interesting  object  in  the  cool  greenhouse  at 
Glasnevin,  where  the  little  alien  was  clothing  some  plant  with  its 
pretty  pearl  necklaces ;  but  it  was  only  the  present  year  it  occarred 
to  Dr.  Moore  to  try  it  oat  of  doors.  This  he  did  with  the  results  just 
described.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  marvellous  profusion,  in 
clusters  of  ten  or  a  dozen  at  short  intervals  all  along  the  brown, 
fiddle-string-like,  twining  stems.  Each  flower  is  nearly  the  size  of, 
and  not  unlike  in  shape,  that  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  as 
pleasingly  fragrant.  Though  the  frost  has  destroyed  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  there  is  no  occasion  for  apprehension  that  the  Dodder 
itself  will  not  come  safely  through  the  winter  J  and,  if  permitted  to 
extend  itself,  clothe  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  Forsythia  with  its 
clustering  flowerets  next  and  other  years,  till  ultimately  the  sup. 
porting  plant  succumbs  to  the  exhausting  operations  of  this  pretty 
vegetable  vampire.  The  smallest  bit  of  it  will  grow  if  attached  to 
any  exogenous  plant  or  shrub,  !ind  we  have  no  doubt  Dr.  Moore  will 
be  happy  to  give  a  morsel  to  any  one  caring  to  grow  or  experiment 
with  it.- — "  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette." 


It  is  no  fable,  that  the  Duohesse  de  Galliera  has  made  a 
present  of  her  mansion  in  the  Rue  Varennes,  to  the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Paris.  It  stands  in  a  garden  of  eleven  acres,  on 
the  grassy  part  of  which  Brittany  cows  graze.  This  is  how  the 
Duchess  came  to  think  of  giving  her  town  residence  to  the  Royal 
pair  : — They  were  regretting  to  her  the  impossibility  of  holding  large 
receptions  in  the  suite  of  rooms  the  Due  d'Aumale  assigned  them  in 
the  Hotel  Fonld.  Said  the  Comte  de  Paris,  "  What  we  want  is  a 
villa  somewhere  within  the  fortifications,  standing  in  spacious 
grounds,  in  which  we  could  give  garden  parties.  The  garden  party 
is  an  admirable  institution.  Society  has  grown  unmanageable.  One 
can  receive  a  crowd  on  a  lawn,  which  would  be  insupportable  in  a 
drawing-room.  With  sunshine,  fiowera,  and  a  musical  band,  a  little 
light  refreshment  goes  far.  There  is  no  degrading  scramble  at  the 
buffet.   One's  health  is  not  wasted  by  turningnightiuto  day." — Truth. 


THE  CAS  CROM  OR  SKYE  PLOUaH. 

Having  obtained  a  Cas  Crom  from  a  Skye  man  some  years 
since,  I  forward  a  sketch  of  the  same,  as  it  appears  to  illus- 
trate  the  Greek  plough  of  your  issue  of  Dec.  1  (see  p.  5.31).  In 
describing  Skye,  Anderson,  in  his  "  Guide  to  the  Highlands,"  says 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  its  husbandry  is  the  use  of  the  cas 
crom,  or  ancient  crooked  spade  or  plough,  an  instrument,  to  all 
appearance,  most  clumsy  and  unwioldly,  yet  a  most  suitable  and 
efficient  one  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used.  The  cas 
crom  is  formed  either  of  a  stout,  obtusely  angled  knee  of  wood  or 
two  pieces  bound  together  with  iron;  the  upper  handle,  or  hmb,_ is 
4  ft.  or  5  ft.  long,  the  lower  about  2.V  ft.,  and  shod  at  the  point  with 
a  sharp,  flat  piece  of  iron,  which  is  driven  into  the  soil  by  means  of 
a  lateral  wooden  peg  (A),  projecting  from  the  angle  on  which  the 
right  foot  acts.  With  this  implement  a  man  can  turn  over  a  great 
deal  more  ground  than  he  could  do  with  a  fork  or  garden  spade,  and, 


Cas  Crom,  or  Ancient  Crooked  Spade. 

though,  of  course,  it  turns  over  much  less  ground  than  the  ordinary 
horse  plough  could  do,  yet  it  is  much  better  adapted  than  the  horse 
plou"-h  for°the  tillage  of  the  small  rock. encumbered  patches  of  ground 
of  which  much  of  the  small  tenements  consist.  C.  Isham. 

Lamport. 

THE     AMATEUR'S      GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINBS. 

Fruit  Trees. The  pruning  of  fruit  trees,   in  common  with  all 

other  operations  connected  with  gardening,  should  never  be  delayed 
lon<»er  than  necessary,  inasmuch  as  where  any  work  is  put  off  beyond 
the^time  that  it  should  be  completed,  it  causes  an  acoamulation  that 
necessitates  additional  efforts  to  clear  off— the  results  of  which  are 
not  generally  satisfactory  ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  pruning  of  fruit 
trees— with  the  exception  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines— there  is  an 
additional  reason  why  the  operation  should  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  year  ;  pruning  is  chilly,  uncomfortable  work,  and  if  delayed 
until  the  colder  weather  which  we  generally  experience  during  the 
first  months  of  the  year,  it  makes  it  still  more  uncomfortable  ;  and,  m 
the  case  of  hardy  fruits,  the  work  is  quite  as  well  done  immediately 
the  leaves  are  off  as  if  deferred  until  later. 

Pruning  Gooseberries.— With  respect  to  these,  it  is  some, 
times  urged  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  pruning  until  nearer 
spring,  so  that  if  the  fruit  buds  are  attacked  by  sparrows,  finches, 
or  tits,' allowance  can  then  be  made  for  the  buds  thus  destroyed  by 
leaving  the  shoots  closer.  This  is  a  poor  way  of  reasoning,  as  the 
birds  act  indiscriminately  in  their  attacks,  not  by  any  means  doing 
their  work  regularly,  often  making  a  clean  sweep  of  a  portion  of  the 
branches,  and  leaving  others  untouched  ;  any  after-pruning  regulated 
on  such  destruction  would  obviously  render  necessary  a  retention  of 
branches  in  some  parts  of  the  trees  so  as  to  overcrowd,  whilst  others 
would  require  to  be  out  away  that  ought  to  be  retained^  to 
maintain  the  requisite  form  and  symmetry  of  the  bushes  ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  take  means  that  will  either  scare 
the  birds  from  touching  the  buds,  or  render  them  so  unpalatable  as  to 
make  them  safe.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  writing  to  give  directions 
that  will  convey  a  clear  idea  how  to  prune  successfully,  nevertheless, 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  had  little  experience  in  such 
work,  I  may  offer  a  (ew  suggestions  likely  to  be  of  use.  Gooae. 
berries  bear  not  only  from  the  old  wood  on  which  permanent  fruit 
spurs  are  formed,  but  also  from  the  preceding  summer's  shoots ;  in 
the  case  of  young  trees  that  have  not  attained  the  requisite  size,  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  strongest  shoots,  best  placed  for  the  future 
formation  of  the  tree,  must  be  retained,  neither  reducing  their  num. 
ber  so  far  as  to  make  the  trees  too  thin,  or  leaving  so  many  as  would 
cause  overcrowding ;  the  centre  of  each  tree  ought  to  be  left  the 
moat  open,  so  as  to  admit  sun  and  air  freely,  without  which  the  frnifc 
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will  never  attain  its  requisite  quality.  Ail  the  short,  weaker  growths, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  should  be  cut  away,  to  leave  room  between  the 
larger  branches  for  the  hand  to  pass  freely  in  gathering  the  fruit ; 
the  young  shoots  ought  to  be  slightly  shortened  back  by  cutting  away 
one-fourth  or  a  fifth  of  their  points,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
causing  them  to  break  out  at  the  point  severed,  from  which,  in  all 
probability,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  next  year's  pruning,  to  retain  a 
couple  of  shoots  so  as  to  furnish  the  trees  properly.  Some  difference 
in  the  use  of  the  knife  will  require  to  be  made  between  the  erect, 
growing  kinds  and  those  of  a  drooping  habit;  with  the  latter, the 
under  branches,  that  cling  too  close  to  the  ground,  will  need  to  be 
removed,  retainirg  more  towards  the  middle  of  the  trees  ;  in  the  case 
of  older  bushes,  that  have  attained  a  size  sufficiently  large,  it  is  well 
each  year  to  cut  out  from  near  where  they  spring  a  few  of  the  older 
branches.  If  the  trees  be  in  good  health,  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
causing  them  to  make  strong  young  shoots  from  the  points  where  the 
branches  are  thus  cut  back  to ;  by  yearly  following  this  up,  the  trees 
will  be  kept  furnished  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  young  wood 
springing  from  the  base,  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  fruit. 

Red  and  White  Curranta  also  bear  fruit  form  both  last  year's 
wood  and  from  permanent  fruit  spurs,  with  which,  on  well-managed 
trees,  the  old  wood  is  thickly  studded  ;  but  it  is  on  the  latter  that  the 
greatest  weight  of  fruit  may  be  looked  for.  With  young  trees  of 
these,  as  with  Gooseberries,  it  is  necessary  to  be  guided  in  the 
shoots  that  are  to  be  retained  by  the  future  form,  shortening  the  young 
shoots  that  arc  kept  a  little.  With  old  Currant  bushes,  of  the  Red 
and  White  kinds,  I  have  always  found  it  answer  best  to  take  out 
annually,  near  the  bottom,  a  few  of  the  branches,  as  advised  for 
Gooseberries ;  by  this  means  only  can  the  trees  be  kept  furnished 
with  young  wood  from  top  to  bottom.  Immediately  the  pruning  is 
done,  I  should  advise  means  to  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
buds.  The  use  of  thick  white  cotton  thread,  wound  from  point  to 
point  of  a  portion  of  the  branches,  and  allowed  to  hang  in  loose 
festoons,  so  as  to  move  with  the  wind,  will  generally,  but  not  always, 
be  found  a  sufficient  deterrent  for  sparrows  ;  not  so  with  bullfinches 
and  tomtits,  they  take  no  more  notice  of  it  than  if  non-existant. 
Previous  to  stringing  on  the  cotton,  it  will  be  much  the  safest  to 
dress  the  trees  with  lime,  soot,  and  water,  mixed  to  the  consistency 
of  ordinary  whitewash,  and  applied  by  a  syringe  furnished  with  a 
rose  perforated  with  holes  of  considerable  size.  Choose  a  dry, 
windy  day  for  the  application,  so  that  the  mixture  may  get 
thoroughly  dried  on,  when  it  will  resist  a  good  deal  of  wet  weather 
without  being  removed  ;  after  this  a  little  of  the,  cotton  wound  on  the 
trees  as  described,  will  bo  an  additional  safeguard.  The  whole  of  the 
work  connected  with  this  bud. protection  need  not  occupy  much  time  ; 
a  handy  man  will  syringe  on  the  mixture  and  put  on  the  threads  to  a 
good  number  of  trees  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  this 
precaution,  especially  in  small  gardens,  where  birds  are  generally 
much  more  persistant  in  their  attacks  than  in  the  large  breadths 
under  cultivation  in  market  gardens.  It  is  not  only  the  current 
year's  crop  that  suffers  when  the  trees  are  stripped  ;  but  when,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  fruit-spurs  on  the  old  wood  are  denuded  of 
their  buds,  they  generally  die  back,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the 
trees  permanently  unfruitful.  Black  Currants  require  comparatively 
little  pruning,  except  an  annual  cutting  out,  near  the  base,  of  a  few 
of  the  branches,  from  which  will  spring  stout  shoots  to  take  the 
place  of  others  that  are  cut  away  in  after  years  ;  in  addition  to  this, 
where  the  branches  are  too  much  crowded,  the  weaker  ones  ought 
to  be  thinned  cut. 

Raspberries. — Some  discrimination  should  be  made  in  allowing 
considerable  difference  as  to  the  length  the  canes  are  shortened  back 
to ;  where  they  are  very  strong  and  vigorous,  and  trained  in  the  form  of 
arches  by  a  portion  of  the  shoots  from  each  stool  being  bent  over,  and 
tied  to  others  from  the  adjoining  plant,  5  ft.  will  not  be  too  long  to 
leave  them,  as  when  bent,  as  this  method  of  training  involves,  it 
assists  the  bottom  eyes  to  break  ;  the  same  holds  good  when  the  shoots 
are  each  trained  in  a  slanting  direction  to  strained  wire  supports  at  an 
angle  of  about  50°  ;  this  also  assists  the  bottom  eyes  to  break ;  and 
even  if  tied  upright  to  stakes  where  they  are  strong  and  well 
furnished  with  roots,  a  much  greater  number  of  eyes  will  push  bear, 
ing  shoot3,than  whore  the  plants  are  comparatively  weak  ;  but,  when 
strong,  do  not  be  induced  to  retain  too  many  shoots,  the  result  of 
whioh  is  the  production  of  a  thicket  of  bearing  wood  impermeable 
to  sun,  which  is  more  necessary  to  this  soft  fruit  than  many  others. 

Apples. — Bush.shaped  trees  are  the  best  adapted  for  gardens, 
large  or  small,  where  culinary  vegetables  are  grown  near  ;  in  pruning 
young  trees  of  this  description,  the  operator  should  always  look  well 
ahead  so  aa  to  leave  such  branches  aa  are  essential  to  the  future 
balance  of  the  tree,  with  a  view  to  make  it  shapely  in  after  years.  Of 
the  two  extremes,  it  is  better  to  err  in  cutting  out  to  leave  it  a  little 
too  thin  rather  than  maintain  an  overcrowded  condition ;  after  the 


branches  have  attained  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  their  number,  such  strong  shoots  should  be  cut  back  at  the 
point  where  it  is  necessary  they  should  branch  out  as  will  induce 
them  to  do  so,  but  anything  like  severe  pruning  by  cutting  hard  in 
the  shoots  collectively  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  even  in  the  case  of  such 
as  possess  undue  vigour  a  too  free  use  of  the  knife  will  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil  by  directing  the  whole  energies  of  the  tree  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  growth  in  the  place  of  forming  fruit  spurs.  Pyra- 
midal-shaped trees  often  have  a  tendency  to  push  the  greater  portion 
of  their  growth  into  the  leading  branches,  which,  despite  a  free  use  of 
the  knife,  keep  continually  producing  a  number  of  gross  shoots, 
leaving  the  lower  side  branches  comparatively  weak.  Where  this 
happens  I  have  found  it  best  to  tie  the  strongest  of  these  rank  shoots 
out,  bending  them  down  in  a  horizontal  position,  leaving  one  some- 
what weaker  as  a  leader.  Such  other  winter  pruning  as  trees  of  this 
shape  require  is  regulating  the  number  of  side  shoots,  so  as  to  keep 
each  suificiently  clear  of  the  other,  and  slightly  shortening  back  to 
keep  the  tree  within  due  b:iund3.  With  standard  Apples  little  is 
required  besides  keeping  the  branches  thin  enough  to  admit  light 
and  air,  and  not  allowing  the  trees  to  stand  so  closely  together. 

Pears,  restricted  in  size,  are  much  more  generally  grown  as 
pyramids  than  bush.shaped;  but,  in  both  eases,  the  pruning  will  require 
to  be  of  a  similar  description  to  that  advised  for  Apples,  keeping  in 
view  the  generally  more  erect  growing  habit  of  Pears  ;  in  such 
varieties  that  particularly  exhibit  this  disposition,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  well  open  in  the  centre,  for,  if  at  all  crowded,  the  branches 
are  lashed  against  each  other  as  to  knock  off  a  good  deal  of  the  frnit. 

Plums  and  Cherries,  as  a  rule,  need  less  praning  than  Apples 
and  Pears  ;  as,  from  the  fruit  being  less  liable  to  be  blown  off,  they 
will  succeed  fuller  of  branches ;  but  young  trees  should  have 
the  knife  sufficiently  used  to  preserve  a  shapely  outline.  In  the  case 
of  all  these  fruits  on  walls,  fan. shaped  trees  for  general  use  are  the 
best ;  in  pruning  these  whilst  young,  especially  in  the  first  year  or 
two  after  their  being  obtained  from  the  nurseries,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  careful  in  not  allowing  a  few  strong  branches,  such  as  produced 
by  many  trees,  to  take  the  lead  too  far,  as,  if  left  unchecked,  they 
absorb  the  greater  portion  of  the  strength,  leaving  the  weaker 
branches  completely  behind  ;  this  can  only  be  corrected  by  cutting 
such  strong  growths  back  freely  considerably  lower  than  the  points 
of  the  weaker  shoots,  which,  if  performed  timely  and  persevered 
with  systematically,  will  restore  the  wonted  balance.  As  the  pruning 
of  wall  trets  is  completed,  they  should  be  at  once  nailed  or  tied, 
according  to  whichever  method  they  are  grown  under,  for,  although 
pruning  is  cold  work  in  cold  weather,  nailing  is  still  worse,  and  when 
all  operations  of  this  kind  are  completed  early,  it  allows  leisure  for 
seasonable  works  that  are  ever  coming  due. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 

EXTEACTS    FROM     MY     DIARY. 
By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 

December  10. — Potting  another  quantity  of  Potatoes  that  has  been 
previously  started  in  the  Pine  stove.  Pruning  first  Muscat-house,  and 
washing  the  paint  with  soft  soap  and  hot  water.  Finishing  pruning  and 
nailing  Pears  on  east  and  west  walls.  Taking  up  Box  edgings  and  re- 
making them. 

Dec.  11. — Putting  a  few  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  into  their  flowering 
pots.  Getting  more_  leaves  into  pot  Vine  pit,  in  order  to  increase  the 
bottom-heat.  Collecting  horse  droppings  for  Mushroom  beds,  and  turning 
over  a  large  heap  to  sweeten.  Getting  up  a  few  more  clumps  of  Mint 
for  forcing.  Veitch's  Autumn  Self-protecting  Broccoli  still  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

Dec.  12 — Shifting  Campanulas.  Putting  into  gentle  heat  a  few 
plants  of  Dielytra  and  Deutzia  gracilis.  Painting  Muscat  Vines,  lightly 
forking  over  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  adding  a  little  more  fresh 
loam  to  it.  Fumigating  Cinerarias  and  Cucumbers  to  kill  green  fly. 
Clearing  all  leaves  and  rubbish  out  of  all  the  spouting ;  also  all  catch- 
pools,  so  that  heavy  storms  may  pass  off  freely. 

Dec.  13. — Getting  into  the  forcing-pits  more  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  Cyclamens.  Covering  up  more  Endive 
and  Lettuce  to  blanch.  Levelling  ground  in  pleasure  grounds,  and  laying 
do  fm  new  turf.  Looking  over  fruit  room,  and  clearing  away  any  fruits 
that  are  decaying. 

Dec.  14. — Getting  in  100  pots  of  Oshorn's  Forcing  French  Beans,  and 
adding  a  Uttle  more  earth  to  those  already  up.  Forking  up  shrubbery 
borders,  and  getting  them  filled  with  spring  flowering  plants.  Getting  a 
pit  filled  with  leaves  in  which  to  plunge  Strawberry  plants.  Getting  on 
with  trenching  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Looking  over  the 
Pines,  watering  and  tying  up  all  that  require  it. 

Dec.  15. — Clearing  up  pleasure  grounds,  and  rolling  down  all  gravel 
firmly.  Looking  over  Grapes  in  bottles,  removing  any  that  are  bad,  and 
filling  up  the  bottles  where  required.  Thinning-out  Mignonette,  and 
tying  up  that  which  is  in  a  morelforward  state.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — 
Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  Medlars,  and  Nuts. 
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PODOCARPUS. 
This  interesting  Taxus-like  genus  is  but  little  represented  in 
gardens,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  numerous 
varieties,  probably  upwards  of  fifty,  introduced  into  Britain 
from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  the  majority  of  them, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  winters  in 
the  open  ground,  especially  those  from  tropical  climes.  JSTcver- 
theless,  there  are  a  few  from  temperate  regions  that  may  be 
considered  hardy  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  and  one  of 
the  very  hardiest  is  P.  Koraiana,  a  sturdy,  dark-foliaged,  dwarf 
tree  from  Japan,  much  resembling  the  Irish  Yew,  but  having 
longer  and  stouter  leaves.     P.  chinensis  and  P.    alpina  are 


Podooarpus  macrophylla. 

also  tolerably  hardy  in  mild  localities.  The  latter  is  a  graceful 
plant,  of  slender  habit ;  its  foliage,  too,  is  small  and  neat, 
P.  macrophylla  is  a  handsome  variety,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
about  4  in.  long  and  about  -j  in.  broad.  A  variegated  variety  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  P.  chinensis,  is  in  the  trade.  P.  macrophylla 
can  scarcely  be  called  hardy ;  it  may,  however,  perhaps  be  able 
to  withstand  our  winters  in  sheltered  sites,  near  the  sea,  on 
the  south  coast.  The  best  collection  of  Podocarpus  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  in  the  Lucombe  Nurseries,  Exeter,  where 
they  seem  to  thrive  exceedingly  well.  G.  B. 


Colour  from  Leaves  of  Shrubs. — Ingroaping  low.growing 
shrubs  there  is  a  beautifal  featnre  that  shoald  be  kept  in  view — the 
autumnal  effects  of  foliage.  Compared  with  trees,  their  varied  huaa 
are  as  bright  and  attractive,  and  the  diversity  of  tints  and  coloui-s 
quite  aa  marked.  We  lately  noticed  just  such  a  mass  of  showy 
leaves  aa  pleases  the  eye  o£  an  artist,  and  the  taste  of  every  lover  of 
plants.  The  Spiraea  prunifolia,  with  deep  crimson  foliage,  vied  in 
tint  with  the  Oak.leaved  Hydrangea ;  golden  yellow  waa  aupplied  by 
Forsythiaa,  and  bright  scarlet  by  the  despised  Sumach.  Peeping  out 
from  this  maas  of  bright  colours,  a  single  shoot  of  chance  Blackberry, 
of  the  deepest  magenta,  made  ita  presenoeTaooeptable  for  once,  at 
least.  A  trailing  Ampelopsia,  loosened  from  support  on  a  tree  near 
by,  had  found  its  way  to  the  group,  and  festooned  its  branches  with 
regal  splender.  A  Sweet  Bay  (Magnolia  glauoa)  made  quite  a  con. 
trast  to  the  others,  with  its  light  glaucona,  green  foliage,  and  an 
imaginative  person  might  easily  fancy  that  the  fragrance  of  its  long, 
past  bloom  still  lingered  among  its  leaves. — "  Tribune." 

Trees  in  Marylebone. — A  letter  was  real  from  the  inhabitanta  of  St. 
Edmund's  Terrace,  North-gate,  Regent's  Park,  stafng  that  they  proposed  to 
plant  Lime  trees,  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  higli,;and  8  yards  or  10  yards  apart— fifty  trees  to 
be  planted  on  each  side,  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  subscription,  and  asking 
the  Teatry'8  permission.— Mr:  Q.  Edwards  moved  that  the  application  be 
granted. — Mr.  Carr  seconded,  remarking  that  the  terraca  was  a  very  suitable 
place  for  trees.    [It  is  a  pity  better  trees  than  the  Lime  were  not  chosen.] 
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Decembeb,  4. 
Tnis  meeting  was  in  every  way  a  satisfactory  one,  both  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  being  shown  in  considerable  numbers,  and  these,  too,  of 
an  interesting  description.  The  principal  features  were  collections  of 
flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  and 
Mr.  William  Bull,  Chelsea. 

Pirst-elasa  Certificates. — These  were  awarded  to  the  following 
new  and  rare  plants  : — 

Croton  picturatum  (Bull). — A  very  distinct,  highly-coloured 
variety  from  the  New  Hebrides.  The  older  leaves  are  some  18  in.  long 
and  about  1  in.  broad,  somewhat  irregular  at  the  edge.  The  midrib^  is 
bright  red,  and  the  surface  is  marked  in  an  irreguler  blotchy  manner  with 
clear  yellow.  The  leaves  have  an  oblong  leafy  peltate  base,  from  the  back 
of  winch  the  costa  is  continued  like  an  excurrent  thread,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  appended  another  elongated  leafy  portion. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Empress  of  India  (B.  G.  Hender- 
son) . — A  beautiful  incurved  flower,  globular  in  form,  and  large  in  size  ; 
its  colour  is  a  rich  creamy-yellow.  Well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. 

Tropaeolum  Perfection  (R.  Dean). — A  climbing  variety,  with 
brilliant  dark  scarlet  flowers. 

Cibotium  pruinatura  (Bull) . — A  distinct  Tree-Fem,  with  elegant, 
broad,  gracefully-drooping  fronds,  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  length. 

Pelargonium  White  Vesuvius  (Cannell).— A  white-flowered 
sport  from  the  well-known  scarlet  Vesuvius,  which  it  resembles  in  habit 
and  general  good  qualities.  For  flower  garden  decoration,  or  for  culture 
in  pots  for  winter-flowering,  this  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Pelargoniums  which  have  been  introduced  for  some  time  past. 

Tree  Carnation  A.  Alegatiere  (Turner). — A  kind  remarkable 
for  its  good  habit,  and  for  producing  an  abundance  of  bright  crimson 
flowers  of  good  form  and  substance.  One  of  the  best  winter-blooming 
kinds  which  we  have  seen. 

Chrysanthemuni  Pulton  (Jackson  &  Son). — A  Japanese  variety, 
the  flowers  of  which  consist  of  gracefully-disposed  petals  of  a  rich  lemon- 
yellow  colour. 

Broccoli  Self-protecting  (Veitch). — The  best  new  Broccoli  which 
has  been  sent  out  for  some  time.  It  makes  an  excellent  succession  to 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  and  comes  in  just  before  Snow's  Winter  White. 
The  leaves  grow  over  the  curd  in  such  a  manner  that  frost  is  entirely 
excluded,  and  the  flower  kept  firm  and  white. 

Miscellaneons  Subjects.— In  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  were 
well-flowered  examples  of  Onoidium  Barkeri,  Ltelia  autumnalis,  the 
beautifully-marked  Oncidium  Forbesi,  very  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya 
exoniensis,  Saccolobium  giganteum,  Calauthes,  and  Lady's  Slippers. 
"The  same  firm  also  exhibited  cut  spikes  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  rosea, 
the  bracts  of  which  are  broad  and  of  good  substance,  and  the  colour 
dazzling  rosy-scarlet.  A  basket  of  plants  of  Bouvardia  leiantha  was  also 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  This  is  a  dwarf-growing  kind,  and  one  which 
produces  abundance  of  bright  orange  scarlet  blossoms,  exceedingly  useful 
for  cutting  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Specimens  of  Fuchsia  Dominiana 
were  also  shown  in  good  condition  as  regards  flower.  Rhododendron 
Arthur  Potts,  a  garden  hybrid  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  was  much  admired 
on  account  of  its  bright  orange-scarlet  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in 
large  clusters  on  every  young  shoot.  A  basketful  of  weU-flowered 
plants  of  the  sweet-scented  Daphne  iudica  rubra  was  also  exhibited.  In 
Mr.  Bull's  collection  were  stately  plants  of  Eucephalartos  villosus 
ampliatus,  Cocos  Weddeliana ;  remarkably  well-variegated  plants  of  the 
"raceful  CurcUago  recurvata  variegata,  Anthurium  Veitchi,  Dracaena 
Goldiana,  and  a  pan  full  of  small,  well-flowered  plants  of  the  old,  but 
now  somewhat  scarce,  Impatiens  Jeroniaj.  These,  together  with  one  of 
the  ;best-flowered  branches  of  Lapageria  rosea  superba  we  have  ever 
seen'  and  a  plant  of  Pilumna  f  ragrans,  several  Perns  and  Crotons,  and  Til- 
landsia  Lindeni,  made  this  a  very  effective  group.  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swan- 
ley,  sent,  in  addition  to  the  white-flowered  Vesuvius,  other  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.Chambers,  Westlake  Nursery,  Spring  Grove,  Islewortn,  contributed  cut 
sprays  of  BougainvUlea  glabra,  being  a  third  succession  within  12  months. 
Messrs.  B.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  showed  out  blooms 
of  incurved  Chrysanthemums,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  sent  blooms  of 
Japanese  varieties.  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christy, 
Kingston,  also  sent  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  Plants  of 
the  "graceful  Asplenium  viviparum  came  from  Mr.  Chambers.  Cut 
flowers  of  herbaceous  plants  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting ; 
amongst  them  were  blooms  of  Helleborus  altifolius,  niger  maximus 
Tussilago  f ragrans,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Pansies,  and  Tritoma  grandis.  Mr. 
W.  Paul  showed  good  examples  of  Picea  nobilis.  A  bank  of  double 
white  Primulas,  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  was  very 
effective.  Mr.  Mill,  The  Gardens,  Rendlesham  Hall,  Woodbridge,  sent  a 
remarkably  fine  spilie  of  Oncidium  ffimulum,  measuring  12  ft.  iu  height, 
and  furnished  with  numerous  chocolate-coloured  blossoms.  Mr,  Oiler- 
head,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Wimbledon,  sent  flowering  plants  of 
Centropogon  lucianus  in  good  condition,  showing  its  utUity  as  a  pot  plant 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

ii'ruit  and  Vegetables. — Mr.  Wildsmith,  'gardener  to  Viscount 
Eversley,  contributed  good  examples  of  Barbarossa  Grapes,  and  Mr. 
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Miller,  The  Gardens,  Combe  Abbey,  sent  fine  examples  of  Smooth 
Cayeane  Pine-apples.  Prom  Mr.  Muir,  Margan  Park,  South  ^yale3, 
came  a  good  collection  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Citrons.  Mr.  William 
Skinner,  Boughton,  near  Maidstone,  sent  a  collection  of  Apples,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-four  varieties.  Among  them  were  fine  specimens  of  Stone's 
Apple,  Blenheim  Orange,  Warner's  King,  and  other  good  kitchen  varie- 
ties ;  and  among  dessert  kinds  we  noticed  clean,  well-coloured  fruits  of 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  Cox's  JOrange  Pippin.  A 
good  collection  of  Apples  also  came  from  Mr.  Fenn,  Snlhampstead, 
Reading.  Mr.  Ford,  St.  Leonard's  Lee,  Horsham,  also  sent  a  remarkably 
fine  collection  of  Apples,  amongst  which  were  Devonshire  Queen,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Winter  Pearmain,  Cellini,  Golden  Reinette,  and  others. 
From  Mr.  .T.  Atkins,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lloyd-Lindsay,  Wantage,  came 
fine  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  and  Black  Ham- 
bui-gh  Grapes,  good  both  in  bunch,  berry,  and  bloom.  Mr.  Jones,  Bentley 
Priory,  sent  remarkably  fine  examples  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flower, in  order  to  show  its  adaptability  for  winter  as  well  as  for  autumn 
use.  Good  Cucumbers  were  contributed  by  .Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley, 
who  also  sent  good  examples  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICCTLTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  5,  St. 
Andrew's  Square,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst.  There  was  a  largo 
attendance  of  members.  The  President,  Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Palace 
Gardens,  occupied  the  chair.  Fifteen  new  members  were  duly  admitted, 
and  seventeen  new  names  were  pi-oposed  and  seconded  for  admission  as 
members  at  next  meeting.  The  subject  proposed  for  discussion  was  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Dow,  Saughton  Hall.  At  the  outset 
he  urged  upon  young  gardeners  the  necessity  of  devoting  great  attention 
to  the  proper  management  of  the  kitchen  garden,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  tirst-class  vegetables  ;  some  were  very  apt  to  overlook 
this  department,  in  their  anxiety  to  have  a  fine  display  of  greenhouse  and 
bedding  plants.  He  then  in  a  practical  and  lucid  manner  described  the 
different  methods  in  which  he  had  been  most  successful  in  growing 
Potatoes,  Onions,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Parsley,  and  Asparagus. 
Several  members  expressed  concurrence  with  Mr.  Dow's  views  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  also  as  to  the  modes  of  culture  pursued. 
Mr.  Dow  received  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  paper,  and,  at  their 
request,  agreed  to  continue  the  subject  at  a  future  time.  A  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  James  Morrison,  Preston  Hall,  was  read,  advocating  the 
autumn  planting  of  the  Potato,  and  also  attaching  great  importance  to 
the  proper  ripening  of  the  seed  tubers.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Morrison  for  his  contEibution.  It  was  intimated  that  the  subject 
for  next  meeting  was  the  Phlox  and  Pentstemon,  by  Mr.  Jas.  Grieve, 
Pilrig  Park  Nursery. 

Potatoes  Sliown  at  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,— At  the 

late  Bingley  Show,  the  Messrs.  Hooper,  Covent  Gai-den,  exhibited  an 
interesting  collection  of  American  Potatoes,  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Bliss, 
of  New  York.  The  best  white  kinds  amongst  them  were  Snowflalie, 
Peerless,  Climax,  Early  Diramock,  Shelburne,  and  Burbank's  Seedling,  a 
white  kind,  of  the  Rose  type  and  form.  Of  red  sorts,  the  handsomest 
were  Trophy,  a  new  kind,  having  the  beauty  of  Snowflake,  with  a  bright 
red  skin  ;  Triumph,  a  handsome  round  kind  ;  Ruby,  early  kidney  ;  Man- 
hattan, purplish-red  skinned,  an  improved  Compton's  Surprise  ;  Peach 
Blow,  large,  but  somewhat  coarse  ;  Vermont  Beauty,  and  Centennial,  a 
a  new  round  sort.  Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  of  Beokenham,  was  awarded  first 
prizes  in  all  the  eight  classes  in  which  he  exhibited,  bis  samples  being  hand- 
some, and  of  good  size.  Of  thirty-fonr  dishes  exhibited  by  him,  the 
finest  white  kinds  were  International,  Climax,  Schoolmaster,  King  of 
Potatoes,  Model,  and  McKinlay's  Pride,  a  new  and  handsome  kidney. 
Of  coloured  kinds.  Garibaldi,  Grampian,  Purple  Ashleaf,  Blanchard, 
Salmon  Kidney,  and  Late  Rose  were  exceptionally  good.  In  the  various 
seed  trade  stands  there  were  some  very  tine  collections  of  tubers,  those 
shown  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co  ,  being  exceptionally  so,  all  the  samples 
being  so  arranged  as  to  display  their  size  and  quality  to  the  best  advan. 
tage.  Messrs.  Suttons,  of  Reading,  had  fine  samples,  &c.,  set  up  in  bas- 
kets. Altogether,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  various  exhibitors  if  the 
visitors  do  not  take  away  with  them  the  opinion  that  the  many  com- 
paratively new  kinds  now  being  oftered  present  many  mai-ked  excellencies 
over  older  and  less  productive  varieties. — D. 


Vegetables  and  Water. — It  is  impossible  to  grow  good  vege. 
tables  in  a  dry  season  without  some  better  means  of  obtaining  and 
supplying  moisture  than  are  commouly  met  with  at  present.  No 
doabt  better  cultivation,  greater  depth  of  soil,  and  a  moro  frequent 
stirring  of  the  surface  with  hoe  and  fork  will  do  ranch  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  severe  drought ;  but  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
good  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  better  crops  wonld 
certainly  be  obtained.  Wherever  there  is  a  pond  on  a  higher  level,  a 
pipe  laid  from  it  through  the  gardens  wonld  give  not  only  a  good 
supply  of  water,  but  also  the  necessary  pressure  for  its  distribution  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  ontlay,  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  derived, 
would  be  so  small  that  scarcely  any  valid  excuse  can  be  urged  for 
not  adopting  it.  A  small  hydraulic  ram  by  the  side  of  a  running 
stream  or  river,  where  the  necessary  weight  of  water  could  be 
dammed  up,  and  where  the  waste  water  could  get  away  on   a  lower 


level,  would  insure  an  ample  supply.  By  these  and  similar  means 
the  water  that  now  finds  its  way  through  the  drains  and  water, 
courses  to  the  rivers,  and  finally  to  the  sea,  might  be  arrested  in  its 
course  and  passed  through  the  parched  soil  again  and  again.  And 
not  only  is  this  feasible,  but  it  would  also  pay.^"  Field." 

An  Odd  "  Discovery." — Dr.  Tschamer,  of  Gratz,  says  the 
"  Sanitary  Record,"  has  discovered  that  a  fungus  grows  upon  the 
skins  of  Apples  and  Oranges,  which  is  precisely  similar  to  the  fungus 
which  forms  the  peculiar  germs  of  infection  in  whooping-cough.  He 
writes  that  on  Oranges  and  Apples  which  have  been  kept  some  time 
may  be  found  dark  brown  and  black  specks  which,  when  scraped  off, 
appear  as  a  damp  powder.  Under  the  microscope  this  powder  is 
seen  to  consist  of  the  spores  of  a  fungus,  identical  with  those  of  the 
whooping-cough  fungus.  Taking  two  of  these  specks  from  the  skin 
of  an  Orange,  Dr.  Tschamer  introduced  them  by  a  strong  inhalation 
into  his  lungs.  The  next  day  tickling  of  the  throat  began,  which 
gradually  increased,  until,  at  the  eighth  day,  a  thoroughly  developed 
whooping-cough  set  in.  Should  the  discovery  be  confirmed,  there  is 
an  additional  reason  to  see  that  children  abstain  from  eating  Apples 
with  the  skin  on,  and  from  chewing  Orange  peel,  which  many  are  so 
fond  of  doing. 

A  Centenarian  Gardener. — On  Thursday  last,  December  6, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Beadon,  rector  of  North  Stoneham,  near  Southamp- 
ton, reached  the  completion  of  his  hundredth  year,  having 
been  born  December  6,  1777.  There  are  still  a  few  who  can  remem. 
ber  the  Rev.  Frederick  Beadon,  as  an  early  exhibitor  at  the  South- 
ampton and  Winchester  horticultural  exhibitions  of  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  when  such  exhibitions  were  rare  and  of  great  impor. 
tance  to  horticulturists  in  those  days.  Mr.  Beadon's  name  was  well 
known  throughout  Hampshire,  and  farther  as  an  earnest  patron  of 
horticulture,  and  with  a  thorough  love  for  plants,  as  well  as  possess- 
ing a  good  knowledge  of  them,  and  this  affection  he  has  retained  to 
the  present  time.  In  his  library  at  North  Stoneham  is  to  be  fonnd 
a  valuable  collection  of  horticultural  works,  many  of  them  very  rare. 
In  the  rectory  gardens  many  examples  of  rare  trees,  shrubs,  and  her. 
baceous  plants  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  some  veteran  Camellias 
against  a  south  wall,  and  an  old  Azalea  indica  alba,  out-of-doors,  in 
the  American  garden,  whioh  rarely,  if  ever,  misses  having  a  good 
head  of  flowers. — ■"  Gardener's  Chronicle." 

Th.e  Veitch  Memorial  Prizes. —The  Veitch  Memorial 
Trustees,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  confirmed  their  provisional 
resolution  to  place  a  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  with  a  prize  of  £5,  at 
the  disposal  of  each  of  the  undermentioned  societies,  for  the  several 
subjects  specified,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  exhibitions  of 
1878  of  the  respective  societies,  will  take  place  at  a  period  of  the 
year  when  these  subjects  can  be  produced  : — Manchester,  June  7— 
For  the  best  specimen  Orchid,  in  bloom.  Torlc,  June  19  to  21^For 
three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  Clay  Cross,  August  13 
— For  a  dish  of  Peaches  and  a  dish  of  Nectarines.  Hereford — For 
twelve  cut  blooms  of  the  best  new  Rose,  sent  out  within  the  last  five 
years.  Exeter,  August  23 — For  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  vege- 
tables,  distinct.  Brighton,  in  June — For  one  bride  and  one  ball- 
room bouquet.  Woodbridge,  July  11 — For  three  stove  or  green, 
house  plants,  in  bloom,  distinct.  Reading,  May  23 — For  three  stove- 
or  greenhouse  plants,  in  bloom,  distinct.  Dublin,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland,  in  August — For  three  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes.  Belfast — For  twelve  cut  blooms  of  the  beat 
new  Rose,  sent  out  within  the  last  five  years.  The  prizes  are  to  be 
open  to  competition  amongst  tond./iiJegentlemens'  gardeners,  eligible 
to  compete  at  the  several  shows  ;  and  the  subjects  exhibited,  are,  in 
all  cases,  required  to  display  superior  cultivation. 


QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 

"Weeds  on  "Walks.— My  paths  are  perfectly  infestel  with  weeds  and  Grasses. 
How  can  I  best  eradicate  them?  Is  not  a  layer  o£  salt  or  a  good  sprinkling 
of  brine  a  good  check,  and  then  a  coating  oE  gravel  over  it  ?— G. 

"Wiuteriug  PelargOQiam.3  — Will  Pelargoninmg,  if  taken  up  intheantamn, 
and  hnng  up  in  a  celler,  keep  alive  daring  the  winter,  and  be  fit  for  planting  in 
the  spring  ?  I  have  read  that  such  is  the  case,  and  want  to  know  if  it  be  true, 
— W,  "W. 

Creeper  Covered  Fence.— Being  compelled  to  surround  an  American  garden 
with  115  yards  of  wire  netting,  owing  to  the  destruction  caused  to  young  trees 
by  rabbits,  which  this  year  have  been  unsually  numerous.  I  should  like  to 
make  the  netting  into  an  ornamental  screen,  with  climbers  bearing  varied  and 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  aspect  is  mild  and  sunny, 
and  the  soil  peat  mixed  with  sandy  loam.  What  shall  I  plant?— Caiibbia. 
[Such  a  trellis  will  afl'ord  a  home  for  many  lovely  plants,  and  on  it  they  may- 
be prettily  arranged.  Japanese  Honeysuckles,  Tropteolums,  Clematises  in 
great  variety.  Tea  and  other  Roses,  and  Ivies  of  different  kinds  would  all  be 

uitable  for  a  trellis,  such  as  that  described. 
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[7ol.  Sir. 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
TUK   Art   itself   is    NATURli." — Shakespeare. 


FALLACIES  OP  LILY-GROWERS. 
Ik  continuation  of  my  observations  on  the  Reproduction  of 
Lily  Bulbs  (see  p.  505),  I  -vrould  here  premise  that  a  well- 
known  Lily-grower  has  this  year  headed  his  Lily  Catalogue 
with  the  following  remark: — "There  is  hardly  a  situation  in 
which  more  or  less  of  the  Lilies  will  not  thrive,  and  yet  how 
rarely  do  we  see  them  grown."  This  is  trae  enough,  but  it 
raises  the  important  question,  "  Who  is  to  blame  ? "  Is 
it  the  buyers  or  the  sellers — the  amateur  gardeners,  or 
the  professional  Lily-growers  themselves  ?  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  amateurs  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  and  other  large  towns,  who  could  spare  time  for  the 
interesting  and  healthy  exercise  of  gardening  in  August  and 
September,  but  who  could  not  spare  a  day,  or  even  an  hour, 
during  the  latter  part  of  October ;  and  yet,  if  they  apply  to 
nurserymen,  they  are  told  that  Lily  bulbs  will  not  be  ready  for 
lifting  before  the  end  of  that  month  !  If  they  apply  to  Lily- 
growers  in  Holland,  the  answer  is  even  more  fallacious,  for 
they  are  told  that  the  Lily  bulbs  will  not  be  "  harvested  "  until 
the  end  of  October;  and  that  the  best  time  for  planting  is 
from  October  to  March  !  Others  say,  as  an  excuse  for  late 
planting,  that  Lily  bulbs  are  not  fully  "  matured  "  before  the 
end  of  October.  Now  this  is  a  fallacy,  most  hurtful  to  both 
buyers  and  sellers.  No  Lily  bulb  can  be  said  to  be  fully 
matured  until  it  has  advanced  to  a  state  of  perfection — that 
is,  until  it  is  in  full  bloom ;  this  being  its  last  and  highest  stage. 
In  October,  and  onward  through  the  winter  months,  Lily  bulbs 
can  only  be  said  to  be  maturescent;  that  is,  approaching 
maturity.  We  are  told  by  a  writer  on  Lilies,  that  a  Lily  will 
flower  better  the  second  year  after  planting  than  the  first. 
This,  also,  is  a  fallacy;  but  why?  Too  late  planting!  The 
growth  of  the  first  year  is  checked,  while  the  growth  of  the 
new,  or  succession  bulb,  is  undisturbed;  consequently,  that 
bnlb  blooms  well  the  following  year,  leaving  the  parent  bulb 
to  decay  and  die.  In  some  catalogues  we  are  told  that  Lily 
bulbs  should  not  be  disturbed  for  three  or  four  years  after 
planting,  as  patches  that  have  been  undisturbed  flower  much 
better,  and  grow  taller  than  those  fresh  planted.  Why  P  For 
the  same  reason  as  already  stated — too  late  planting  in  the 
first  instance.  It  is  said  by  some  writers,  "  that  imported 
Lilies  often  take  a  year  to  recover  themselves  after  being 
planted."  This  is  a  fallacy,  founded  on  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  Lilies,  after  being  planted,  do  not  spring  up  again,  but 
decay  and  die,  leaving  to  their  offspring,  the  successional  bulbs, 
the  duty  of  growing  in  their  stead,  and  flowering  the  following 
year.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  imported  bulbs, 
which,  by  the  time  they  are  planted  (their  roots  being  decayed 
or  out  oS  for  the  purpose  of  packing)  have  so  far  lost  their 
vitality  that  they  never  again  show  a  sign  of  growth.  This  is 
corroborated  by  a  writer  in  a  contemporary,  who  says  : — ■"  The 
coutinued  importation  of  Lily  bulbs  is  surprising.  The  sale  of 
several  thousands  in  one  day  by  Mr.  Stevens  has  for  many 
years  past  been  an  ordinary  occurrence.  By  this  time  no 
moderate-sized  garden  ought  to  be  without  them.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  They  are  still  unknown,  except  in  the  gardens  of 
the  few.  Where,  then,  are  the  bulbs  ?  Why,  dead."  Another 
reason  why  thousands  of  imported  bulbs  do  not  bloom  the 
first  year  after  planting,  and  that  many  do  not  bloom  at  all,  is 
the  fact,  that  they  are  not  flowering  bulbs ;  that  is,  they  are 
not  fully  and  sufficiently  developed. 

As  regards  the  evils  of  late  planting,  I  am  borne  oi^t  by  Mr. 
Baines  (see  p.  349)  in  saying  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attompt 
to  transplant  the  White  Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  in  October, 
"  as  it  will  then,"  as  he  says,  "  be  making  active  growth  ;  and, 
if  the  roots  be  disturbed,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  wholly  or 
partiiUy  preventing  its  flowering  next  year."  This  remark 
holds  good  with  regard  to  all  Lilies,  with  the  exception  of  a 


very  few  late-flowering  ones.  We  see  the  green  tufts  of  leaves 
shooting  up  from  the  White  Lily  bulbs  before  October  arrives, 
and  we  can  therefore  imagine  the  activity  that  must  be  going 
on  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  With  regard  to  other 
Lilies,  we  cannot  see  this  ;  but  experiments  can  lay  open  the 
mysterious  underground  workings  of  Nature,  as  plainly  as 
the  green  tufts  of  leaves  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  At 
the  end  of  June,  1876,  I  lifted  and  transplanted  a  number  of 
White  Lilies,  and  they  bloomed  as  well  during  this  last  summer, 
if  not  better,  than  those  which  had  not  been  disturbed.  At 
the  end  of  October,  I  lifted  and  transplanted  a  few  bulbs  each 
of  five  different  sorts,  including  the  White  Lily.  Only  three 
stems,  out  of  all  I  had  transplanted,  came  up  this  last  season, 
and  even  these  did  not  show  the  slightest  signs  of  bloom.  So 
much  for  early  and  late  planting.  The  method  of  reproduction 
is  different  in  different  plants ;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  parent  bulb  is  charged  with  the  func- 
tion of  liberating  germs  or  seed-buds,  which  vegetate  as  soon 
as  brought  into  a  condition  fitted  for  their  growth ;  and  this 
is  in  general,  about  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  flowers  of  the 
parent  bulb  have  faded.  It  is  very  soon  after  this  time  that 
we  are  enabled,  by  experiment,  to  observe  the  phenomenon 
called  "three  generations  in  one;"  that  is,  the  parent  bulb, 
now  destined  by  Nature  to  perish ;  the  new  bulb  within  it, 
which  is  destined  to  bloom  next  summer ;  and  the  seed-bud 
within  the  new  bulb  (now  cut  open  to  observe  it),  which  is 
destined  to  flower  the  year  after  that.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  Lily  is  not  an  annual,  nor  is  it  a  biennial,  but  a  part 
of  both,  two  years  comprising  the  period  of  its  existence  from 
birth  to  death ;  it  is  certainly  not  a  perennial,  as  some  have 
called  it.  These  seed-buds,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  discerned, 
even  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  can,  by  a  simple,  though 
necessarily  protracted,  course  of  experiments,  be  followed  in 
their  growth  distinctly  until  they  become  flowering  plants, 
leaving  no  room  whatever  for  those  who  are  otherwise  biased 
or  prejudiced  to  theorise  on  the  subject.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, who  would  rather  indulge  in  mere  theory  than  take  the 
trouble  to  go  an  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  Lily 
grower,  writing  in  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  says  "  the  stems 
in  a  healthy  plant  are  generally  from  6  to  18  in.  in  length,  before 
the  roots  are  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  bulb."  This  is  clearly 
a  fallacy,  and  very  much  calculated  to  mislead ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  the  roots  of  the  new  bulb  are  generally  3  or  4  in.  in 
length,  before  the  stem  is  |  an  in.  above  the  apex  of  the  bulb.  It 
is  then,  at  the  time  above-mentioned,  namely,  about  eight  or  ten 
days  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  when  lifting  and  transplanting 
can  be  done  with  the  best  prospect  of  a  successful  bloom  during 
the  next  season.  Nature  has  designed  that  there  should  be  a 
reciprocity  in  action  between  the  roots  and  the  bulb.  But  man, 
thoughtlessly,  or  unknowingly,  deranges  all  this.  The  new 
bulb,  at  this  time,  derives  its  principal  support  from  the  roots, 
as  the  parent  bulb  is  now  dead,  or  dying.  At  this  time,  also, 
the  bulb  and  its  roots  approach  nearer  to  a  state  of  quiescence 
than  at  any  other  succeeding  period  of  their  growth.  If,  there- 
fore, the  roots  be  as  numerous,  as  strong,  and  in  as  vigorous 
a  condition  as  they  are  in  October,  the  bulb  itself  and  all  that 
it  contains  would  be  forced  into  an  unnatural  state  of  excited 
action,  so  much  so,  as  would  soon  entirely  ruin  the  plant.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  lifting  and  transplanting,  indiscriminately, 
all  bulbs  in  October,  man  destroys  the  reciprocity  of  action  in 
the  plant.  The  roots  are  disturbed,  the  flow  of  nourishment  is 
checked,  the  damage,  in  fact,  is  as  complete  as  if  the  young 
stem  itself  had  been  cut  out  of  the  bulb;  having  the  effect,  as 
Mr.  Baines  distinctly  points  out,  "  of  wholly  or  partially  pre- 
venting its  flowering  next  year."  There  are  some  late  bloom- 
ing Lilies  that  may  be  transplanted  in  October ;  but  this  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  general  rule.  The  catalogues  of  Lily- 
growers  show  us,  that,  with  a  well-selected  collection,  Lilies 
may  be  had  in  bloom  from  June  to  October,  embracing  a  period 
of  five  months.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  scientific  guide,  if  we 
choose  to  follow  it.  It  is  a  fact,  which  science  has  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that,  if  Lilies  do  not  all  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
they  should  not  be  all  transplanted  at  the  same  time.  Begin- 
ning, therefore,  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  Lilies  which  flower 
first,  have  shed  their  bloom,  we  go  on  lifting  and  transplanting, 
from  time  to  time,  until  October ;  during  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  the  year,  and  during  a  period,  too,  when  amateurs  have 
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a  good  deal  of  spare  time  on  their  hands,  which  might  be  turned 
much  to  their  own  advantage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  professional  growers. 

We  now  come  to  another  fallacy,  one  of  the  most  dishearten- 
ino-  with  which  amateurs  can  have  to  contend ;  but  as  time  and 
space  both  forbid  my  enlarging  on  the  subject  at  present,  I 
shall  simply  throw  out  a.  few  hints  for  further  consideration. 
In  an  advertisement  which  I  have  lately  seen,  a  Lily  bulb 
importer  (not  a  nurseryman)  announces  that  he  expects  shortly 
a  shipment  of  Lilium  auratum  from  Japan,  and  offers  the  bulbs 
"at  the  following  prices  :— Sizes  No.  1,  6d. ;  No.  2,  Is. ;  No.  3, 
Is.  6d. ;  and  No.  4,  2s.  each."  Here  we  have  no  less  than  four 
different  sizes  of  one  sort  of  Lily  offered  to  amateurs,  without 
any  guarantee  whatever  that  they  are  flowering  bulbs;  I  do 
not  blame  the  importer,  as  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  business  with 
him,  and  I  know  that  he  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  guarantee, 
if  he  were  ever  so  willing,  that  the  bulbs  offered  would  bloom. 
With  a  shipment  of  Potatoes  we  might  be  able  to  judge  what 
they  would  be  worth,  but  with  Lily  bulbs  it  is  altogether 
different.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  that  of  the 
whole  shipment  there  may  not  be  a  tenth  part  flowering  bulbs, 
and  these  no  one  could  point  out.  In  fact,  no  man  can  tell  this 
but  he  who  overlooks  and  takes  an  interest  in  his  Lily  depart- 
ment. He  sees  his  stock  in  bloom,  and  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  every  bulb  that  blooms  is  at  that  time  the  parent  or 
a  new  bulb — perhaps  twin-bulbs,  but  rarely  triplets — that  will 
bloom  the  next  season.  But  even  he  can  go  no  further  that 
this  with  certainty.  Before  the  parent  bulb  bloomed  for  the 
first  time,  he  could  not  have  told  that  that  was  a  flowering 
bulb.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  if  a  bulb  shows  a  portion  o:' 
the  parent  stem  attached  to  it,  this  ought  to  be  sufficient,  but 
this  is  not  an  infallible  test,  for  every  bulb  has  a  parentage 
even  in  a  two  or  three-year-old  bed  of  offsets,  and  consequently 
every  bulb,  large  or  small,  flowering  or  non-flowering,  has 
sprung  from  the  side  of  a  stem,  some  small  offsets  of  a  first 
year's  growth,  on  the  outer  edges  of  some  bulbs,  excepted 
This  being  the  case,  we  need  not  be  so  much  surprised  that  a 
vast  number  of  Lily  bulbs  do  not  flower  the  first  year  at'tei 
being  planted.  As  regards  imported  bulbs,  they  are  only  fit 
to  be  planted  out  in  nursery  beds.  The  many  that  will  die 
must  die,  and  those  that  flower  will  (not  always)  leave  behinc 
them  successional  flowering  bulbs  to  fill  blank  places  in  the 
ornamental  beds  or  borders.  I  had  written  thus  far,  and  was 
about  to  close,  when  my  copy  of  The  Garden  was  placed  in  mj 
hands.  From  it  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  men  like  Mr.  Frank 
Miles  have  taken  this  subject  in  hand.  We  may  now  hope  tc 
see,  ere  long,  the  underground  history  of  the  Lily  made  plain 
clear,  and  as  intelHgible  as  that  part  which  grows  in  the  light 
of  day. DuNEDiN. 

Retinospora  eriooides  a  Misnomer. — 13  not  Mr.  Syme  (aee 
'  p.  40-1)  mistaken  when  he  charges  M.  Carriers  with  saying  this  "  is  a 
native  of  Japan"  ?  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  M.  Carriere  to 
believe  he  would  ever  say  as  a  fact,  what  he  could  have  no  knowledge 
of.  In  these  matters  it  is  best  to  quote  the  exact  language,  with 
references,  of  the  author  charged  with  the  statement.  That  the 
plant  is  simply  Thuja  occidentalis,  and  nothing  more,  and  has  nc 
relation  whatever  to  Japan,  is  well-known  to  every  intelligent 
American,  by  whom  not  only  tlio  fact,  but  the  biological  law  which 
induces  the  dimorphism,  is  understood.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue 
this  study  further  will  find  the  explanation  in  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Chicago  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance, 
ment  of  Science";  and  later,  in  the  excellent  "Book  on  Ever, 
greens,"  by  Mr.  Josiah  Hoopes.  In  branches  which  I  have  from  the 
same  plant,  the  upper  portion  is  the  normal  T.  occidentalis ;  the 
lower,  Retinospora  jnniperoides ;  the  dingy-brown  base  of  the  tree 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  green  upper  part.  It  does  not 
get  brown  till  cold  weather  sets  in,  of  which  we  have  had  none  yet. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  over  here  that  our  friends  in  England  should 
be  so  mystified  over  these  things,  which  are  old  to  us  in  America. — 
Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Goodyera  RolUssoni. — I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Speed's  asser. 
tion  (see  p.  536)  respecting  this  plant.  It  is  certainly  not  G.  Veitchi. 
but  an  introduced  plant,  bought  of  M.  Linden,  in  almost  a  dried 
state,  under  the  name  of  G.  velutina.  The  plant,  however,  figured 
by  M.  Van  Houtte  under  that  name  is  totally  distinct,  and  this  cir. 
cumstance,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  was  an  introduced  plant, 
and  different  from  any  other  species,  gave  rise  to  the  name  under 


which  it  was  distributed  by  ns.  Had  it  been  one  of  the  Chelsea 
hybrids,  Mr.  Dominy  is  far  too  much  respected  here  to  be  deprived  of 
the  slightest  honour  that  may  belong  to  him.  In  G.  Veitchi  the  leaves 
are  bronzy.red,  ribbed  with  silver  lines  ;  in  G.  Dominii  the  leaves  are 
bronzy.black,  striped  lengthways  with  white  lines,  and  transversely 
netted  with  fine  lines  of  the  same  colour.  Oar  plant  is  figured  by 
M.  Linden  under  the  erroneous  name  of  G.  velutina. — W.  GowEK, 
Manager,  Messrs.  W.  BolUsson  ^  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Tooting. 

:;  Tropssolum  speciosum  in  'Warwickshire. — Having  made 
several  attempts  to  grow  this  plant  without  success,  it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  how  I  have  succeeded,  this  season,  in  obtaining 
a  very  fine  show  of  bloom.  In  the  first  week  in  April  (the  best  time 
for  planting),  I  had  given  me  two  small  tubers,  which  I  broke  into 
bits,  about  i  in.  long,  and  laid  them  on  silver  sand,  in  a  stove,  for  a 
few  days.  When  I  could  see  them  forming  eyes  I  had  a  border  pre- 
pared for  them  in  the  following  manner: — It  was  dug  out  one  foot 
deep  and  one  foot  wide ;  two  inches  of  crocks  were  placed  in  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  and  then  I  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  peat,  sand, 
and  charcoal,  making  all  solid  by  treading.  I  then  planted  eaoh  bit 
of  tuber  about  two  inches  deep  and  surrounded  them  with  a  little 
silver  sand  ;  they  soon  began  to  grow,  and,  after  that,  they  were 
never  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
beautiful  display  of  this  Tropseolum  all  the  autumn. — Fkedbeiok 
Peeklns,  Leamington. 

Panicum  variegatum  as  a  Pyramid. — It  may  not  be  gene, 
rally  known  that  this  can  be  grown  as  a  pyramid ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  grow  it  in  that  way  if  desired.  Plants  for  such  a  pur. 
pose  should  be  struck  from  cuttings  taken  in  spring,  and  inserted  in 
a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould,  peat,  loam,  and 
sand,  and  plunged  in  a  good  bottom-heat.  When  struck,  the  strongest 
plants  should  be  selected  and  potted  in  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  peat  and  sand.  In  the  centre  of  the  pot 
should  be  inserted  a  stake,  up  which  the  leading  shoot  should  be  led. 
The  side  shoots  should  be  pinched  in  a  little,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  begnu  to  grow,  eaoh  shoot  should  be  trained  up  the  stake 
in  succession  until  it  is  found  that  the  plant  is  large  enough.  The 
leading  shoot  should  then  be  stopped,  when  it  will  throw  out  side  shoots 
in  abundance.  Thus  treated,  an  excellent  pyramid  will  be  the 
result,  fit  either  for  indoor  decoration,  or  for  other  purposes.  Plants 
3  ft.  through,  and  proportionately  high,  may  be  grown  in  this  way. — 
T.   W.  S. 

Pelargonium  inopinatum.— In  editing  the  new  edition  of 
Maund's  "  Botanic  Garden,"  shortly  to  be  published,  on  reaching 
the  last  page  but  one,  I  find  a  Pelargonium  mentioned  under  the 
above  title  (certainly  a  specific  name  new  to  me)  that,  on  an 
examination  of  the  accompanying  plate,  somewhat  startled  me,  by 
the  close  relationship  which  appeared  to  exist  between  it  and  the 
perfectly  modern  breed  of  Pelargoniums,  of  which  we  may  take 
Captain  Raikes  and  Queen  Victoria  as  typical  representatives.  On 
referring  again  to  the  letterpress,  I  find  its  popular  title  to  be 
Willmore's  Surprise,  a  name  which,  though  familiar  to  my  mind, 
does  not  appear  to  associate  with  it  the  special  form  of  plant  there 
figured.  'The  description  of  its  origin  as  a  garden  hybrid — "  found 
by  Mr.  Willmore,  of  the  American  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  growing 
amongst  a  bed  of  Hollyhocks,  where  it  had  stood  the  winter,"  and 
supposed  to  be  an  accidental  mule  between  those  plants  and  some 
unknown  Pelargonium — at  once  excited  my  curiosity ;  not  for  one 
moment  that  I  imagined  the  probability,  or  even  the  possibility,  of 
such  a  hybrid  origin ;  but  in  the  figure  we  have  plainly  and  pro. 
nouncedly  stamped  all  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  new 
race  of  Pelargoniums  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  We  have  irregu. 
larity  in  the  number  of  the  petals,  and  also  in  their  marginal  out. 
line ;  the  sepals  are  irregular  in  shape,  the  two  or  three  oater  ones 
having  a  marked  tendency  to  become  foliaceous ;  and  the  stipules 
are  also  large,  foliaceous,  and  deeply  notched.  These  characters  are 
all  well  represented  in  the  figure,  and  they  are  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  that  now  deservedly  popular  section  of  the  Pelargo. 
niums  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Has  any  of  your  readers  this  old 
species  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time  ?  Or  can  any  one  favour  us 
with  the  origin  of  this  special  section  of  the  genua  Pelargonium  ? — 
Jas.  C.  Nn'E.\,  Bolajiic  Garden,  Hull. 


Christmas  Koses. — Mr.  Ellacombe  notes  (see  p.  512)  that  Christmas  Roses 
in  his  neighbourhood  are  quite  a  month  in  advance  of  the  usual  timd.  Allow 
me  to  state  that  this  is  also  the  case  on  the  Underclitf  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
At  St.  Lawrence  they  are  ftowering  freely  and  in  great  perfection  this  week. — 
H.  W.  H. 

Hardiaess  of  Omphalodes  Lucilise. — I  am  able  to  inform  your  corre- 
spondent  (see  p.  547)  that  Omphalodes  Lucille  is  perfectly  hardy,  having 
grown  it  for  many  years  fully  exposed  in  a  bleak  situation  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills,.  It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  or  seeds,— Jas.  AlKiifS,  Faiimskk, 
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CTANANTHUS  INCANUS. 
This  lovely  little  plant  will  be  found  to  form  a  pleasing  addition  to 
our  list  of  choice  rook  plants,  being  dwarf  and  neat  in  habit.  It 
differs  considerably  from  the  only  other  species  of  the  genns  in 
cultivation,  viz.,  C.  lobatus,  which,  too,  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
every  select  collection.  If  possible,  C.  incanus  is  more  floriferoua 
than  C.  lobatus,  and,  like  that  species,  it  should  be  planted  in  a  dry, 
sunny,  well-drained  position,  as  if  the  situation  be  too  damp,  the  fleshy 
root.stock  is  liable  to  rot.  It  is  a  good  plan  even  to  place  something 
over  the  plant  during  the  resting  season.  The  flowers  are  not  so  largo 
as  those  of  the  other  species,  but  they  are  certainly  more  charming 
in  colour,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  white  tuft  of  sericeous  hairs  in 
the  throat  of  the  corolla.  The  plant  from  which  the  accompanying 
figure  was  taken,  was  raised  from  seed  sent  to  Mr.  Gower,  at  Messrs. 


Oyanantlius  incanua. 

Rollissons',  of  Tooting,  from  the  higher  hills  of  Sikkim.  There  are 
other  still  more  beautiful  species  yet  to  be  introduced  from  the 
Himalayas.  J.  T.  Eiches. 


Barnards'  Slow-combustion  Stoves.  —  Messrs.  Barnard, 
Bishop,  &  Barnards,  well  known  for  their  manufactures  of  garden 
implements,  trellises,  &c.,  have  lately  been  producing,  at  their 
Norwich  works,  a  stove  possessing  very  good  qualities.  It  is 
claimed  for  it  (1)  That  it  is  very  slow  in  combustion,  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  constructed  with  a  solid  fire-brick  bottom, 
which,  with  the  back  and  sides  (also  of  fire-brick),  gives 
out  considerable  heat.  (2)  As  the  fire  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  iron  (with  the  exception  of  the  front  bars),  no 
gaseous  smells  are  emitted.  (3)  When  used  with  a  blower,  they  are  a 
certain  cure  for  a  smoky  chimney.  (4)  The  prices  are  low,  and  the 
designs  new  and  elegant.  [We  have  tried  these  stoves,  and  find  they 
deserve  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  From  a  horticultural  point  of 
view,  they  are  not  without  importance,  as  the  combustion  is  such 
that  much  less  smoke  is  carried  up  the  chimney  than  by  the  ordinary 
grate.  The  heat  is  thrown  into  the  room  effectively,  and  the  look  of 
the  fire  more  cheerful  than  that  of  the  ordinary  grate. ^ 

A  Free  Blooming'  Fompone  Clirysanthemum. — I  have 
just  cut  down  some  plants  of  aPompone,  called  Precocite,  that  have 
been  in  bloom  since  July  last.  It  has  a  very  full,  good  flower,  and 
although  I  have  grown  it  some  time,  under  the  above  name,  it  differs 
in  many  respects  from  another  kind  that  is  in  cultivation  under  the 
same  name.  The  flowers  of  my  plant  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of 
Madle.  Marthe,  and  the  same  in  shape.  I  have  cut  constantly  from  it 
during  the  past  five  months,  and  when  I  out  it  down  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  stock,  it  was  still  blooming  merrily,  and  gave  every  pro- 
mise of  continuing  its  floriferous  character  much  longer.  I  consider 
it  a  perfect  gem,  and  decidedly  distinct  from  the  Precocite  of  some 
growers.  While  on  this  subject,  I  may  allude  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  nomenclature  of  the  summer  blooming  Pompones,  which  is  mixed 
up  in  indescribable  confusion,  the  Golden  Button  of  some  being  the 
Precocity  of  others  and  Hendersoni  of  some  one  else,  while  we  have 
Dr.  Bois  Duval,  Scarlet  Gem,  and  lastly  Little  Bob  (sent  out  two  or 
three  years  since)  synonymous.  Although  I  have  many  of  the  summer 
blooming  sorts,  I  cannot  recommend  them  all,  some  of  them  being 


veritable  rubbish,  and  totally  unnecessary,  considering  the  time  of 
year  at  which  they  bloom,  while  others,  such  as  the  above-named  Pre. 
cocite,  Hanum,  Madame  Picoul,  and  Madame  Eugenie  Domage,  are 
perfect  gems. — F.  T.  Davis,  Phimstead  Common. 


FEOM  KBW. 
Last  week  we  inadvertently  stated  that  CalHphruria  Hartwegi  was 
the  only  known  species  of  the  genus.  There  is,  however,  another 
one,  also  from  New  Grenada.  Last  year  Mr.  Baker  found  that  tho 
plant,  which  had  in  many  gardens  passed  as  Eucharis  Candida,  was 
not  an  Eucharis  at  all,  but  a  Calliphruria,  which  he  named  G.  sube- 
dentata.  In  the  Palm.house,  there  is  at  present  to  be  seen  in  flower 
a  very  beautiful  new  Bromeliad,  from  Brazil,  Bilbergia  maorantha. 
The  broad,  concave,  glaucous,  spinescent  leaves  are  transversely 
marked  with  whitish  bars,  and  overlap  each  other  the  greater  part  of 
their  length,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cylinder,  from  out  of  the  top  of 
which  springs  the  gracefully-drooping  inflorescence.  The  flowers  are 
large,  the  outer  perianth  segments  being  bright  pink,  the  inner  ones 
glossy  purple,  and  the  anthers  golden  yellow;  the  large  pink  bracts 
in  themselves  are  exceedingly  showy.  As  a  species,  its  nearest  ally 
is  B.  vittata,  but  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from,  and  much  superior  to, 
that  species. 

A  Cape  Irid,  Moraea  ednlis,  has  pretty  blue  flowers,  the  three  sepals 
bearing  a  yellow  blotch  at  their  bases.  Thisplant  was  introduced  to 
this  country  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  is  figured 
in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  ;  it,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been,  until  very  recently,  completely  lost  sight 
of.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  cool  end  of  the  new  range.  Thunbergia 
Harrisi  is  a  very  splendid,  free-flowering  climber,  from  the  jungles 
of  Rangoon  and  Moulmein  ;  it  has  large  blue  flowers,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome  of  stove  climbing  plants.  lUicium  aniaatum  is 
in  bloom  in  the  cool  compartment  of  the  Economic-house.  In  many 
parts  of  the  south  and  south-west  of  England  this  plant  will  succeed 
in  the  open  air,  if  care  be  taken  to  choose  sufficiently-sheltered 
spots.  The  pretty  white  flowers  are  exceedingly  fragrant.  In  China 
and  Japan  this  species  is  a  small  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  about 
20  ft.  ;  it  is  cultivated  in  China,  where  its  aromatic  fruits  are  much 
used  for  seasoning,  &o.  In  Japan,  the  tree  is  always  planted  near 
the  temples,  and  garlands  made  of  it  are  placed  before  their  idols. 
A  good  deal  of  Star  Anise  is  imported  to  Europe,  and  is  much  used 
for  flavouring  spirits  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

In  the  Orchid-house  are  some  strong  specimens,  which  will  very 
soon  be  in  bloom,  of  the  largest-flowered  of  all  Orchids,  Angrsacnm 
sesquipedale.  Thirty. five  years  after  the  existence  of  this  "Prince 
of  Orchids  "  was  known,  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  the 
Madagascar  missionary,  traveller,  and  historian,  the  Eev.  W.  Ellis. 
He  says  that  it  appeared  to  grow  most  frequently  where  there  was 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  the  roots  often  running  down  the  side  of  the 
tree  on  which  they  grow  12  ft.  or  18  ft.  or  more.  It  does  not  grow 
in  the  moist  and  thickly-wooded  parts  of  the  island,  but  generally  on 
the  straggling  trees  along  the  edges  of  the  forest,  or  in  parts  where 
the  trees  are  only  thinly  spread  over  the  country.  The  very  long, 
spurred,  ivory-white  flowers  have  an  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
white  garden  Lily.  Lselia  superbiens  has  three  long  flowering  stems. 
In  1839  Skinner  discovered  this  in  a  Guatemalan  village,  planted  by 
the  Indians  in  front  of  their  doors.  In  November  of  the  following 
year  he  made  an  expedition  in  search  of  its  true  habitat,  and  found 
immense  quantities  of  it  in  the  gullies  near  the  town  of  Comalapa, 
the  flnest  specimens  growing  out  of  crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  shel. 
tered  from  the  north  winds.  Some  of  them  had  pseudo-bulbs  22  in. 
long,  and  flowering  stems  12  ft.  long,  bearing  upwards  of  twenty 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lilacpnrple  ;  the  waved  and  crisped 
lip  is  yellow,  margined  with  deep  purple,  the  lower  half  streaked 
with  purple.  A  very  handsome  Mexican  LEelia  (L.  anceps)  will  be 
in  flower  in  a  few  days.  Dr.  Lindley  says  that  this  species  is  equal 
in  beauty  to  any  of  the  Cattleyas— that  it  has  a  far  more  graceful 
growth,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  its  slender  scaly  stem,  from 
the  point  of  which  the  flowers  swing — and  that  it  diffuses  an  agree- 
able  perfume.    It  has  blooms  of  a  bright  rosy-purple  colour. 

A  fine  plant  of  Lucnlia  gratissima  may  be  seen  in  the  greenhouse 
(No.  4)  ;  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  beautiful  object  than  a  good 
specimen  of  this  Nepalesetree  covered  with  its  large  corymbs  of 
rather  fleshy,  rose-coloured,  and  exceedingly  fragrant  flowers.  The 
earliest.flowering,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Australian  Acacias, 
is  A.  platyptera,  with  its  numberless  globular  heads  of  orange-yellow 
blossoms.  There  are  about  450  species  in  the  genua  Acacia,  of  which 
nearly  SCO  are  peculiar  to  the  Australian  Continent,  and  of  these  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  phyllodineous  species,  that  is,  species  in 
w  hioh  the  true  leaves  are  suppressed  and  their  places  taken  and 
functions  performed  by  the  highly.developed  petioles  or  leaf. stalks. 
In  A.  platyptera  the  phyllode  is  not  so  highly  developed, being  rome. 
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times  reduced  to  a  mere  tooth  of  the  winged  expansiona  of  the  stem 
and  branches.  The  rich  aoarlet  flovrera  of  Braohysema  lanoeolata  (of 
which  there  is  a  good  examplejn  the  Winter  Garden)  contrast  adrair. 
ably  with  the  leaves,  which  are  bright  green  on  the  upper  and 
beaatifally  silky  on  the  lower  sarfaoe.  This  plant  famishes  the  cool 
conservatory  with  a  colour  rather  difficult  to  find  during  the  dull 
winter  months.  The  ternately-compound  leaves  and  the  terminal 
panicles  of  white  flowera  of  Nandina  domestica  are  very  pretty. 
Travellers  state  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  Japanese 
garden.  It  will  do  outside  in  the  south  of  Eogland  in  tolerably 
sheltered  nooks. 


NOTES     OF     THE    WEEK. 


New  and  Rare  Shrubs  in  Ireland.— Hamamelis  arborea  and 
Azara  Gillesi,  two  very  interesting  shrubs,  are  now  being  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland,  &  Co.,  of  the  Warrenpoint  Nursery, 
Newry,  where  a  very  rich  collection  of  flowering  shrubs  is  grown. 
They  have  also  a  stock  of  Lambertia  formosa,  a  rare  and  beautiful 
rose-coloured  flowering  shrub,  and  Podalyria  (two  species)  are  like- 
wise offered  by  the  same  firm.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  notice  so 
much  intelligent  energy  in  a  provincial  nursery.  The  supplemental 
list  of  hardy  shrubs  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  McClelland  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  that  direction. 

Finely-flowered  Lapagerias. — We  have  a  note  from  Mr. 
Booth,  gardener  to  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  at  Milner  Field,  concerning  his 
Lapageriaa.  It  may  be  remembered  that  they  were  so  fine  in  1875 
that  a  woodcut  representation,  showing  the  profuse  way  in  which 
they  flowered,  was  given  iu  The  Gakden  (see  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  291). 
The  crop  of  flowers  has  been  equally  great  this  year.  "  I  have  cut," 
says  Mr.  Booth,  "  thirteen  sprays  this  season,  containing  from  twenty 
to  thirty-five  blooma  on  each  spray,  two  and  four  at  a  joint,  and  on  one 
spray  there  were  fifty-aeven  good  blooms,  all  open  at  one  time,  in  a 
length  of  31  in.,  nine  blooms  being  at  one  joint."  This  was  our  variety 
which  we  have  grown  for  years  under  the  name  of  rubra,  and  which 
is  by  some  called  rosea  superba. — Fishek,  Holmes,  &  Co.,  Handsivorth 
Nurseries,  Sheffield. 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima. — I  have  nearly  300  of  this  now  in 
full  bloom  in  5.in.  pots,  the  whorls  of  coloured  leaves  averaging 
from  12  in.  to  16  in.  in  diameter,  on  stems  from  6  in.  to  14  in.  iu 
height,  and  well  furnished  with  foliage.  These  plants  are  the  pro- 
duce of  cuttings  struck  in  July  and  August  last.— R.  Nisbet, 
Asivarhy. 

Orchids  and  Palms  in  Winter. — By  the  arrangement  of  well, 
flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  Lady's-slippera,  Calanthea, 
Odontogloaaums,  and  the  beautiful  Saocolabium  giganteum  amongst 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  Grasses,  a  fine  effect  has  been  produced  in  one 
of  the  houses  in  the  HoUoway  Nurseries.  All  the  plants  mentioned 
are  of  easy  culture,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  outdoor 
gardens  are  comparatively  flowerless,  such  effects  might  with  advan- 
tage be  more  commonly  met  with  than  they  are,  A  specimen  of 
Cymbidium  Mastersi  in  the  same  house  ia  also  finely  in  flower. 

Aphelandra  fascinator. — This  new  Aphelandra  promiaea  to  be 
one  of  the  moat  effective  and  useful  stove  plants  which  can  be  grown 
for  flowering  in  winter.  It  has  velvety  green  leaves,  with  broad, 
whitish  veins,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  brilliant  scarlet,  are  borne 
in  large  pyramidal  trusses.  Its  wood  is  of  a  softer  character  than 
that  of  others  of  the  genua,  and  on  that  account  more  bnahy  speci- 
mens are  likely  to  be  made  of  it.  We  saw  it  in  flower  the  other  day 
in  Messrs.  RoUiaaons'  nuraery  at  Tooting. 

Griflnia  hyacinthina. — Wherever  Amaryllida  are  grown,  thia 
Griffinia  ahould  find  a  place.  It  flowers  all  through  the  dullest  months 
of  the  year,  and  has  a  colour  possessed  by  few  winter.blooming 
plants.  Though  an  old  plant,  it  is  not  nearly  so  often  met  with  as  it 
ou^ht  to  be.  Intermixed  with  Crotons,  Ferns,  and  other  fine-leaved 
plants,  ita  large  heads  of  waxy  blue  and  white  flowers  have  a  striking 
effect.  In  a  cut  state,  too,  the  flowera  last  for  a  considerable  time  in 
good  condition.  It  is  now  finely  in  bloom  ia  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nur. 
sery  at  Holloway. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum. — A  tract  of  land  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  of  about  130  aorea,  is  assigned  by  Harvard  University  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  of  which  Prof.  Chas.  S.  Sargent  is  the  able 
director.  It  being  desirable  to  have  the  land  laid  out  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  aud  the  income  from  Mr.  Arnold's  bequest  not 
being  equal  to  any  extraordinary  expenditure,  Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmsted, 
so  favourably  known  as  a  landscape  architect,  volunteered  hia  aervicea 
tor  the  work,  and  a  tew  of  the  wealthy  gentlemen  of  Beaton  and  vicinity 
have  volunteered  the  few  thousands  needed  to  pay  the  surveyors  and 
draughtsmen.     Thus  thia  important  preliminary  work  will  be  accom. 


plished  without  drawing  upon  the  proper  income  of  the  fund,  and  iu 
a  manner  so  thorough  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  Arboretum — an  Institution,  to  the  development  of  which 
arboriculturists  and  lovers  of  treea,  not  only  in  America,  but  abroad, 
look  with  the  liveliest  interest.^" American  Agriculturist." 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  M.  Alphonse  Lavallee  has  been 
nominated  Chevallier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  Few  men  have  done  so  much  for  horticulture,  and 
particularly  towards  enriching  our  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Tree  Planting  at  Woolwich, — Some  thousands  of  young 
trees  have  been  received  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  from  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  are  being  planted  in  rows  by  the  aides 
of  the  avenues  and  workshops,  aud  grouped  in  plantations  wherever 
there  are  plots  of  ground  available.  In  a  few  years  the  appearance 
of  the  Royal  Arsenal  will  be  much  improved  by  theae  treea. 

An  Opportunity. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Public  Parka  Committee 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  the  other  day,  a  remit  from  the 
Lord  Provost's  Committee  aa  to  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Rosa,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  rookwork  in  West  Princes 
Street  Gardens,  was  considered,  the  Committee  recommending 
acceptance  of  the  sum,  and  meantime  instructing  Mr.  M'Leod, 
superintendent  of  the  gardens,  to  consider  aa  to  a  suitable  site  and 
the  coat,  and  report. 

Geonoma  princeps. — Thia  ia  a  handsome  aud  distinct  South 
American  Palm  of  upright  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  having 
aturdy  fronda  and  broad  lance-ahaped  leaflets.  When  better  known 
it  will,  no  donbt,  be  largely  used  for  general  decorative  purposes.  It 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  the  other  day,  at  South  Ken. 
sington,  where  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bull. 

Impatiens  Jerdoniee. — This,  though  an  old  plant,  ia  seldom  met 
with.  It  might,  however,  be  grown  with  advantage  in  pans  or  terra- 
cotta baskets  for  winter  flowering.  Its  dwarf  habit  and  bright 
scarlet  and  orange  blossoms,  when  seen  in  masses,  are  very  effective, 
especially  when  associated  with  light-coloured  flowers.  It  was  shown 
iu  good  condition  the  other  day  at  South  Kensington. 

Hsemanthus  albo-maculatus,  —  This  ia  a  white-flowered 
species  with  yellow  anthers,  which,  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  ita 
blossoms,  has  bright  green  leaves  prettily  spotted  with  white.  It  ia 
now  finely  in  flower  in  the  Pine. apple  Nursery,  Edgeware  Eoad, 
where  numbers  of  the  better  kinds  of  Bouvardia  may  also  be  seen  iu 
bloom.— J.  F. 

Indian  Strawberry  Naturalised  in  Cornwall.— We  have 
received  specimens  of  the  Indian  Strawberry  (Fragaria  indica), 
from  the  Hon.  and  Rev,  J.  T,  Boscawen,  with  a  statement  that 
this  plant  is  abundantly  naturalised  near  Penzance.  Further 
particulars  would  be  of  interest ;  the  plant  is  a  native  of  Nepal, 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  English  gardens.  It  ia  a  creeping 
plant,  with  wide-spreading,  rooting  runners,  usually  three-lobed  hairy 
leaves,  and  axillary  yellow  flowers,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  large 
leafy  calyx  ;  these  are  succeeded  by  small,  red,  succulent,  tasteless 
fruits.  This  Strawberry  may  be  usefully  employed  on  rockwork  or 
in  hanging  basketa,  and  ia  also  a  good  balcony  creeper. 

The  Ghent  Show  for  1878.— We  have  received  theschedulee 
of  the  tenth  quinquennial  International  Exhibition  which  is  to  b. 
held  in  Ghent  during  the  first  week  iu  April  of  the  coming  years 
The  programme  of  thia  Exhibition  is  very  comprehensive.  It  ia 
divided  into  three  sections— namely,  plants,  for  which  274  classes 
are  provided;  arboriculture  and  the  culture  of  market  plants  and  fruit; 
also  arts  and  industries,  making  a  total  of  321  classes.  The  prizes 
consist  of  objects  of  art,  gold,  silver-gilt,  aud  silver  medals.  The 
gold  medals  alone  number  117.  We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the 
chief  prizes.  A  gold  medal  is  given  by  the  King  for  flf ty  Azalea  indica, 
the  Queen  being  the  donor  of  a  similar  prize  for  twelve  Tree  Ferns. 
A  gold  medal,  value  five  hundred  francs,  is  provided  by  the  federation 
of  the  Belgian  horticultural  aocietiea  for  forty  Palms,  and  an  object 
of  art  of  the  same  value  is  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Society, 
the  Comte  de  Kerchove,  for  seventy-five  planta  in  aud  out  of  flower, 
the  contribution  of  the  Comtesse  de  Kerchove  being  an  object  of  art 
value  three  hundred  francs  for  150  Hyacinths,  Gold  medals  of  the 
value  of  250  francs  are  offered  by  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  Administration  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs  for  twenty  Orchids, 
also  for  thirty  Dracaenas  and  fifty  Rhododendrons.  We  note  also  that 
the  English  Van  Houtte  Memorial  Committee  provide  two  prizes  for 
Belgian  exhibitors  of  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  of  distinct 
genera,  in  the  form  of  objects  of  art  of  the  respective  value  of  250 
and  125  francs.  Other  medals  are  offered  for  horticultural  buildings, 
trellises,  and  three  are  to  be  given  for  plans  for  laying  out  a  garden 
of  from  three  to  five  hectares  (the  hectare  ia  about  2^- acres).  This 
Exhibition  promises  to  be  without  doubt  the  largest  and  best  show 
ever  yet  held  there. 
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AVENUES. 
It  is  desirable  that  every  park  and  every  town  should  possess 
some  feature  which  may  distinguish  it  from  others,  which, 
beautiful  in  itself,   may 
be  an  object  for  a  walk 
or  drive,  and  upon  which 
the   memory   may  dwell 
with  affection  in  absence. 
There  is  no  more  certain 
way    of     effecting    this 
than   by  a    well-judged 
method  of  planting  trees; 
and  it  will  be  found  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  con- 
centrate  the  effect  and  to 
obtain  character,  that  at 
certain   places   in  the 
landscape    and     certain 
streets  in   the  town,  one 
particular   tree   should 
p  r  e  d  o  minate.       How 
pleasantly    our    imagin- 
ation is   stirred  by  the 
mention   of    the     Horse 
Chestnuts     at     Bushy 
Park,  the    Linden   trees 
of    Berlin,  the   Elms  of 
Windsor,  and  the  Oaks  of 
Stoneleigh !  Great  beauty 
is  obtained   by  the   dis- 
position  of    trees  in  an 
avenue,    the     essential 
character    of    which    is 
thab  it   should  be  com- 
posed of   single  species. 
In  no  way  are  trees  dis- 
played to  better  advan- 
tage ;   they  gain  charac- 
ter  by  their  fellowship, 
and  the  attention   is  at 
once     arrested     by    the 
uniformity,  which,  if   it 
were    not     confined    to 
certain  limited  parts   of 
the   ground,   would    be- 
come   intolerable.      The 
well-ordered    ranks     of 
stately  Poplars,  compos- 
ing the  avenue  depicted 
in  the  woodcut,  givo    a 
striking  and    unique 
effect    to  a    flat    and 
otherwise  featureless 
piece  of  ground.    Their 
grandeur  and  formality 
impose  upon  the  imagin- 
ation   in    a  way  which 
would  be  quite  absent  if 
the  road  were  bordered 
by  ordinary  masses     of 
mixed    planting,   or    by 
isolated  groups ;  but  the 
effect  to  be  produced  by 
an  avenue,  such  as  this, 
should   be  strictly  local- 
ised.    The    contrast 
should  be  sharply  defined 

between  the  formal  lines  of  stately  trees  and  the  open 
park  or  gloomy,  tangled  wood.  Another  principle  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  is  that  there  should  be  an  object — not  neces- 
sarily visible — at  either  end  of  the  avenue.  Let  it  not  be  pur- 
poseless, or  half  the  sentiment  is  lost.  The  serried  lines  should 
usher  the  visitor  from  the  entrance  gate  to  the  mansion,  or  from 
the  mansion  to  the  garden ;    or,  in  a  town,  let  the  avenue  lead 


to  the  river,  the  cathedral,  or  the  central  square.     Then  the 
object  of  the  formality  will  be  obvious.  Salmoniobps. 


CHINESE    CYPRESS    (GLYPTOSTROBUS   SINENSIS). 
In  Bearcliing  after  materials  for  his  work,  the  landscape  gardener 

naturally  and  especially 
seeks  peculiar  and  varied 
forms  and  colours.  He 
thus  acquires  the  ability  to 
compose  groupings  and 
effects  more  and  more 
artistic  and  attractive.  One 
of  the  most  peculiar  forms 
and  exquisite  colourings 
within  reach  of  his  employ- 
ment ia  that  of  the  Glypto- 
strobua  sinensis,  sometimes 
called  pendulus,  a  near  re- 
lative of,  and  yet  strangely 
unlike,  our  Southern  Cy- 
press (Taxodiumdiatiohum) 
the  generic  name  of  which 
it  should  properly  bear. 
Unroll  the  curious  thread- 
like leaves  of  the  Chinese 
species,  and  you  have  the 
American  form,  and  may 
even  at  times  discover  this 
unrolled  form  naturally 
produced  on  the  Glypto- 
Btrobus  itself,  a  clear  case 
of  reversion  to  a  parent 
type.  The  Chinese  Cypress 
has  long,  naked,  deeply- 
penetrating,  rather  than 
wide-spreading,  roots,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  none  of 
the  tendency  of  its  Ameri- 
can relative  to  develop 
knobs  or  knees  from  its 
larger  roots.  Whether  it 
would  not  produce  the  same 
curious  monstrosities,  if 
grown  to  a  great  ago  in 
swampy  bottoms,  may  be 
fairly  questioned  ;  aa  yet 
it  haa  apparently  never 
been  so  tried.  The  wood  ia 
extremely  light,  and  the 
straight,  ahaft-like  stem  is 
enveloped  with  a  delicate 
flaky  bark  of  the  softest 
brown,  according  finely 
with  the  dainty,  aristocratic 
nature  of  the  tree.  Far  up 
on  the  fine  points  of  its 
naturally  lofty  stature, 
commence  the  smallest 
branches  compatible  with 
such  a  habit.  These  bran- 
ches, surrounding  the  tree 
in  graceful  and  symmet- 
rical curves,  cause  the 
pyramidal  form  to  manifest 
itself  at  once  and  remark, 
ably.  Indeed,  itetendencies 
seem  altogether  aspiring. 
The  branches  erect  them- 
selves at  an  acute  angle 
with  the  tree,  and  the  very 
leaves  extend  upward  along 
the  branches  until  their 
slender  sprays  droop  a  little 
just  at  the  tips,  thereby  es- 
tablishing a  certain  claim  to  the  term  pendulous  uaually  added  to  its 
other  names.  Bat  the  moat  remarkable  portion  of  its  appearance  ia 
the  colour  and  construction  of  the  foliage  ;  presenting  a  light,  soft 
green,  like  unts  no  other  colour  seen  among  trees,  it  pleases  and  rests 
the  eye  all  the  more  because  of  the  strongly. defined  outline  ever  pre- 
sent. No  feathery,  shifting  cloud  of  leaves,  or  fringed  and  tasseled 
shrab ;  it  is  simply  a  calm,  beautiful  tree,  scarcely  waving  before  the 
piaaing  breeze,  and  yet  elegant  and  graceful  as  the  trembling  Birch. 
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The  conatrnction  of  the  leaves  ia  curious,  being  rolled  ia  on  them- 
selves until  they  seem  like  delicate  cords,  rather  than  feathers,  which 
the  leaves  of  the  American  Cypress  suggest.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  why  so  beautiful  a  tree  as  that  we  have  just  described,  does 
not  meet  with  more  general  acceptance.  Two  reasons,  however,  may 
be  offered,  viz.,  diOaoulty  of  propagation,  and  difficulty  of  trans- 
plantation.  The  soft,  peculiar  wood  does  not  readily  unite  with  scion 
or  bud  under  ordinary  methods  of  propagation ;  layers  cannot  be 
made  easily  or  in  quantity,  and  seedlings  will  continue  to 
sport  and  lose  more  or  less  the  typical  form,  and  assume  that 
of  the  American  Cypress.  Transplanting  ia  often  rendered 
unsuccessful  by  the  long,  naked  tap-root  and  light  wood. 
Nurserymen  would  do  much  towards  its  wider  employment  by  fre- 
quent root. pruning  and  transplanting  to  develop  more  abundantly 
the  small  fibres  that  the  roots  are  somewhat  chary  of  producing  under 
careless  treatment.  Ill-founded  notices  respecting  its  hardiness  in 
particular  regions  may  have  also  proved  a  bar  to  its  wider  distribution, 
and  the  late  appearance  of  ita  foliage  in  spring,  when  people  would 
naturally  notice  it  in  the  nurseries,  has  not  extended  the  circle  of  its 
aoquainbanoe.  The  peculiar  value  which  Glyptostrobns  possesses  for 
the  landscape  gardener  lies,  after  all,  in  its  very  narrow,  spire-like 
form.  As  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn,  its  effect  ia  unique  and 
striking;  but  in  a  group  of  different  trees,  whore  the  artist  desires  to 
combine  round  and  pointed  forms  for  the  most  varied  and  picturesque 
effects,  it  becomes  invaluable.  The  graceful  variety  of  groups  of 
deciduous  trees  ia  especially  enhanced  by  its  presence,  because  such 
trees  are  not  often  pyramidal  or  pointed.  Let  ua  hope  that  the 
growing  appreciation  throughout  the  country  for  choicer  and  more 
exquisite  trees  will  bring  this  variety  of  Cypress  into  more  general 
notice  and  employment. — Samuel  Pahsoxs,  in"Gcnntry  Gentleman." 


Tree  Altitudes. — A  comparison  has  lately  been  made  by  JI. 
Goppert  of  the  woody  growths  on  the  highest  points  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  various  parts,  reaching  to  17,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
results  are  these  :— (1)  Over  the  whole  earth  the  Couiferoe  appear  as 
the  last  trees,  or  those  highest  in  position,  represented  by  Abietinoa 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  Cupreasineio  and  Taxinea  in  the 
southern,  e.g.,  in  Chili.  (2)  As  bushes,  this  groat  Natural  Order 
plays  the  same  role,  Abietinea3  in  the  northern  and  Capressinece  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  (.3)  Along  with  them  only  the  Ericaoeaa 
are  to  be  placed,  and  they,  indeed,  far  exceed  them  in  space  oocu. 
pied,  owing  to  the  large  associated  growth  of  the  individual  apeciea, 
Buch  as  Ehododendreaa  and  Baccinieaa  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  Thibaudia  and  Befaria  in  the  southern.  (4)  As  a  quite  foreign 
element  to  the  rest  of  the  high  Alpine  flora,  there  occur  in  the  South 
American  Andes  Compositoe  as  trees  and  shrubs. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Moving  Trees. — A  very  intereatinjj  operation,  in  moving  trees  is  being 
carried  out  at  Gunncr^sbury— an  old  avenue  of  Oaks  being  removed,  owing  to 
alterations  in  the  estate. 

A  Weeping  Welliugtonia  13  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  distinct  from 
the  normal  form,  graceful  in  appearance,  and  likely  to  prove  of  value  for 
single  specimens  'on  lawns-  In  districts  where  the  ordinary  form  thrives 
freely,  this  is  worth  a  trial. 

Robinia  dubia.— This  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  common  Pseud- 
Acacia  and  P.  viscosa.  It  forms  a  good  sized  tree,  having  very  short  spines, 
and  pale  rose  coloured  flowers,  this  kind  is  frequently  named  hybrida  um,bigua 
and  echinata  in  nursery  catalogues. — G. 

Black  Alder.— "What  is  usually  known,  as  the  "  Black  Alder  "  is  not  related 
to  the  Alder  family,  but  is  a  Holly  with  deciduous  leaves— the  Ilex  verticillata 
of  botanists,  and  was  in  former  times  classed  with  the  genus  Prinos.  Beautiful 
as  this  shrub  is,  when  in  full  bloom,  during  ATay  and  June,  it  is  yet  more  at- 
tractive in  autumn  and  early  winter,  covered  with  bright-red  coral-like  fruit. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  dense  clusters  along  the  stems,  and  are  pure 
white  in  colour. 

The  Eucalyptus  Fire-proof.- The  merits  of  this  tree  would  seem,  from 
some  statements  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
not  to  be  confined  to  its  absorptive  properties,  and  its  value  in  combating 
malaria.  Eucalyptus  shingles  are  said  to  be  fire-proof.  A  tree  of  this  species 
was  exposed  to  the  fire  in  San  Francisco  which  occurred  in  1S76,  and  it  is  still 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  All  varieties  of  the  Eucalyptus  are  stated  to  be 
possessed  of  this  valuable  quality. — Lancet-, 
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Ghina-Japan  Begioii. 

General  Desceiption. — This  region,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  is  extremely  rich  in  gay-flowered  shrubs,  and  ever- 
green shrubs  and  trees  oi:  the  Euonymus,  Camellia,  and 
Arbor-vitas  families.  It  is  only  the  vegetation  of  the  northern 
half,  from  about  30''  N.  lat.  northward,  and  the  higher 
mountains  of  the  other  part,  that  is  hardy,  even  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  cousequence 
of  the  dense  population,  and  the  necessity  arising  therefrom 
of  cultivating  all  the  available  land,  the  really  indigenous  and 
wild  plants  are  almost  restricted  to  the  mountains  and  remote 
parts.  But  both  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  skilful  gar- 
deners, and  cultivate  many  of  the  numerous,  useful,  and 
beautiful  vegetable  productions  of  their  respective  countries. 
They  have  also  raised  numerous  garden  varieties  of  various 
plants,  many  of  which  have  been  imported  into  this  country. 
It  is  chiefly  during  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  species  euumerated  in  the  following  lists  have  been 
introduced,  though  some  few,  and  those  chiefly  quite  familiar 
plants,  were  introduced  much  longer  ago.  Thus,  Kerria 
iaponica  was,  it  is  recorded,  introduced  in  1700;  Camellia 
iaponioa  in  1 7:19 ;  Hydrangea  Hortensia  in  1740;  Salisburia 


A  Japanes3  Sedum  (S.  spectabilc). 

adiantifolia  in  1754 ;  Chrysanthemum  in  1764 ;  Auouba 
japonica  in  1783;  and  Euonymus  japouicus  in  1804.  The 
mottled,  laurel-like  leaves  of  the  variety  of  Aucuba  originally 
imported  must  be  kuowu  to  everybody.  This  is  a  female 
variety,  and  until  within  the  last  few  years  no  males  were  in 
this  country ;  but  now  the  seedling  varieties  are  becoming  as 
numerous  as  those  of  Euonymus.  The  latter  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  rarely  fruit  in  England. 

Garden  Flanfs  from  the  Ghlna-Japan  Merjion. 
Deciduous  Shrubs  or  Trees  with  Showy  Flowers. 


Clematis  florida 
„        azurea 
„         lanuginosa 
,,         Portanei,  &c. 

Pa^onia  Moutan 

Chimonanthus  fragrans 

Magnolia  conspicua 
,,        purpurea 

KoBlreuteria  paniculata 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia 

Cedrela  sinensis 

Wistaria  sinensis 


Sophora  japonica 
Spiroaa  callosa,  &c. 
Kerria  japonica 
Rosa  indioa 

„     Banksise 
Rosa  multi  flora 
Pyrus  spectabilis 

,,     japonica 
Hydrangea   Hortensia, 

and  other  species  and 

varieties 
Deutzia  gracilis 


Deutzia  erenata 
,,        scabra 
Philadelplius  Satsumi 
Louicera  japonica,  and 

other  species 
Abelia  uniflora,  &o. 
Diervilla         (Weigela) 
rosea,       and      other 
species  and  varieties 
-Jasminum.  nudiliorum 
Paulownia  imperialis 
Clerodendron  fcetiduni 


Evergreen    Shrubs   or   Trees   With   or   Without   Showy 
Flowers,  not  including  the  Coniferae. 


Berberis  Bealei 
Pittosporum  Tobira 
Eurya  latifolia 
Camellia  japonica 
lies  cornuta 
Skimmia  japonica,  &c. 
Euonymus  japonicus 
Photinia  serrulata 


Aucuba  japonica 
Ligustrum  japonicum 
Ligustrum  coriaceum 
Osmanthus  aquifolium 
Elseagnus  japonica,  and 

other  species 
Quercus    glauca,     and 


several  other  band- 
some  species  of  recent 
introduction 
Chamaarops  Fortune! 
—  the  only  Palm 
hardy  in  Great 
Britain 
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Deciduous    Trees   and    Shrubs    with.    Inconspicuous 
riowers. 


Akebia  quinata 
Ailantus  glandulosa 
Acer  polytnorphum 


!  Morii3  alba 
Broussonetia 
I     t'era 


papyri. 


Planera  japonica 
Fortuna?a  chiQensis 


Coniferee. 


Pina3  deusiflora 
,,     parviflora,  &c. 

Abie'j  Veitchi 

Pseudolarix  K-tempferl 

Lavix  leptolepis 

Cunninghamia  sinensis 

Sciadopitys  verbicillata 

Juniperus  cbinensis 
,,         japonica,  &c. 

Tbujopsis  dolabrata,  vai'ietles 

Biota  orientalis,  numerous  distinct 
varieties,  as  aurea,  japonica,  pyra- 
midalig,  pygmea,  filiformis,  &c. 


Eetinospora  obtusa 

,,  pisifei-a,  &c. 

Glyptostrobus  pendulus 

„  beterophyllus 

Cryptomeria  japonica,    several 

rieties 
Taxus  cuspidata 
Torreya  grandis 
,,       nucifera 
Podocarpus  japonica 
Cepbalotaxus  Forfcunei 
,,  drupacea 

Salisburia  adiantit'olia 


Anemone  japonica 

Paionia  albiHora 

Macleaya  cordata 

Dielytra  spectabilis 

Spiriea  palmata 

Astilbe    bai-bata    (syn.  Lilium  auratum 


Herbaceous  Plants. 

Spirtea  japonica) 
Cbrysantbemum  \ 

Valoradia     plumbagin- 

oides 
Polygonum  cuspiJatam 


Lilium  speeiosnm,  &c. 
Heraerocallis  ilava 

,,  fulva,  &c. 

Fnnkia  Sieboldi,  &c. 
Bambusa,       various 
species  and  varieties 


Siberian   Uei/ioii. 

The   number   of  familiar   species   ia   cultivation   from   this 
region  ia  not  large,  but  the  following  list    might  easily  be 
doubled.      They  are   valuable   on   account   of    their  extreme 
hardiness. 
Clematis    grav  e  o  1  e  n  s 

(yellow-flowered) 
Pteonia  tenuifolia 
Lychnis  fulgens 
Halimodendron    argen. 

team 


Caragana      (various 

species) 
Pyrus     prunifolia, 

Siberian  Crab 
Pyrus  baccata    „ 


Rhododendron      chry- 

santhura 
Scutellaria  macrantha 
Statice  elata 
Pinus  Cembra 


Luxuriance 


OF 


HEEB.1.0E0US      VeGBTATIOX      I.f      EASTERN 

Siberia  and  Kamtschatka. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  vegetation  of  eastern  temperate  Asia,  in  lati- 
tudes where  the  winter  is  very  severe,  is  the  extra- 
ordinary size  which  many  herbaceous  plants  attain.  Some 
Umbelliftrs,  such  as  species  of  Heracleum  and  Angelica,  are 
especially  conspicuous,  growing  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  to  15  ft., 
and  sometimes  even  higher,  forming  annual  forests  of  herbage 
perhaps  unequalled  in  any  other  temperate  region.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  Umbellifers  are  Nettles,  Reeds,  Poly- 
gonums, and  various  species  of  the  Aster  and  Campanula 
families,  &c.,  all  of  unusual  dimensions  for  herbaceous  plants. 
Hemp  is  cultivated  in  Kamtschatka,  where  it  is  said  to  grow 
to  an  astonishing  size. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Cold  Houses  and  their  Uses. — I  had  erected  here,  two  years 
ago,  a  long  range  of  these  useful  structures.  The  first  division  ia  65 
ft.  long,  with  Cherries  planted  on  the  back  wall,  and  with  a  shelf 
about  ?j  ft.  from  the  glass  in  front,  which  is  full  at  all  seasons.  Just 
now — October  29 — we  have  grand  pots  full  of  Mignonette  and  winter- 
flowering  Carnations,  pans  of  Watercress,  with  Laurustinus,  all  in 
full  beauty,  making  at  this  dull  season  a  walk  in  tho  Cherry. house 
quite  spring-like  and  refreshing.  These  will  be  duly  shitted  to  the 
conservatory,  and  their  places  filled  with  boxes,  4  ft.  by  3.V  ft.,  for  early 
Peas,  followed  by  Strawberries,  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  &a. 
The  next  department  is  occupied  by  Figs  on  the  back  wall,  and  in 
this  I  have  no  stage  just  now.  It  is  filled  with  standard  Roses  in  pots, 
which  are  particularly  useful  in  May  for  bouquets  for  the  London 
season.  The  third  and  last  division  has  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
planted  in  front,  and  no  place  suits  Camellias  so  well  as  the  back  wall, 
which  I  find  furnished  with  plenty  of  blossom-buda  ;  and,  besides  this, 
I  winter  therein  Carnations,  Forget-me-nots,  Stocks,  and  a  whole 
host  of  other  things.  My  idea  ia  simply  this,  that  if  success  in  hardy 
fruit  culture  be  a  desideratum,  this  plan  should  be  adopted.  In  con- 
clusion, I  may  add  that  for  ladies,  no  more  agreeable  promenade  could 
be  desired  whilst  gentlemen  are  out  shooting,  than  the  cool,  refresh- 
ing atmosphere  of  such  a  house,  where  they  would  be  surrounded  by 
the  worka  of  art  and  nature  combined,  and  with  a  glass  sky  to  protect 
them  from  the  unruly  elements. — R.  Gilbert,  BHrghletj,  in"  Floriat." 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


APRICOT  CULTURE. 
Or  all  hardy  trees  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  look  upon 
the  Apricot  as  one  of  the  most  uncertain  with  which  we  have 
to  deal ;  but,  having  been  tolerably  successful  in  its  culture,  a 
few  jottings  of  my  modus  operandi  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  readers  of  The  Garden.  Many  are  the  hours  I  have 
puzzled  my  brain  to  try  and  work  out  the  solution  of  the 
mysterious  dying  off  of  the  limbs,  a  disaster,  unfortunately, 
too  well  known  to  all  practitioners ;  and,  though  I  have  at 
various  times  had  varying  theories  as  to  its  cause,  I  feel 
obliged  to  admit  that  I  am  still  somewhat  in  deep  water  on 
the  subject;  nevertheless,  I  half  fancy  the  right  theory  has 
dawned  on  my  mind.  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  privilege  of  growing  Apricots  under  the  shelter  of 
glass,  but  I  have  for  some  years  now  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  a  garden  where  they  are  grown  extensively  in  this 
way,  and  under  such  conditions  at  this  particular  place  the 
sudden  dying  off  of  the  branches  is  unknown,  and  yet  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  growing  is,  in  every  particular,  like  that  in 
which  ours  are  growing.  Hence  the  following  theory  has  been 
forced  upon  me — slielter  does  it  all,  ripens  the  wood,  no  frosts 
to  injure  unripe  wood;  constitution  it  cannot  be,  as  many 
trees  never  lose  a  branch  ;  soil  it  cannot  be,  as  I  have  seen 
them  do  well  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  I  therefore  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  if  thorough  maturity  of  wood  could  always  be 
insured  the  dying  off  of  branches  would  soon  become  obsolete  ; 
at  least,  such  is  my  present  impression.  Well,  then,  accepting 
this  theory,  all  our  aim  should  be,  in  commencing  Apricot  cul- 
ture, so  to  arrange  every  detail  as  that  perfect  maturity  of 
wood  shall  be  guaranteed.     We  will  therefore  first  refer  to 

Aspect  or  Position. — This  ought  to  be  south,  south-west, 
or  west ;  I  prefer  the  first.  Of  course  it  is  not  usual,  as 
Peaches  always  come  in  for  that  position  ;  still,  I  have  proved 
that  Peaches  do  best  on  a  west  aspect  and  Apricots  on  a  south 
one;  there  can,  therefere,  be  no  harm  in  the  exchange.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  Apricots  worth  the  name  grown  without 
the  shelter  of  a  wall,  and  should  therefore  not  recommend  the 
attempt.     The  next  requisites  are 

Drainage  and  Soil. — Stagnancy  is  injurious  to  all  fruits, 
but  Apricots  are  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  this  cause; 
for,  though  in  the  growing  season  a  free  allowance  of  water 
is  an  indispensable  requisite,  if  at  any  time  the  drains  get 
choked,  the  trees  are  not  long  in  showing  it ;  and,  on  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  roots  are  wholly 
decayed.  In  respect  to  soil,  the  Apricot  is  not  an  epicure,  as 
it  will  do  tolerably  well  in  any  soil,  from  sandy  loam  to  stiff 
clay,  i.e.,  having  regard  to  drainage ;  but  the  best  Apricots  I 
ever  saw — largest,  cleanest,  and  finest-flavoured — were  grown 
in  what  is  termed  a  calcareous  loam,  that  is,  a  soil  in  which  a 
goodly  percentage  of  lime  is  present ;  and  this,  therefore, 
should  be  obtained,  if  possible;  lacking  this,  lime,  in  some 
form  or  other,  should  be  added  to  non-calcareous  soils — say  in 
the  form  of  lime-sorape,  old  mortar,  or  chalk.  Light  or  sandy 
soils  should  have  a  free  allowance  of  chalk,  and  be  made  extra 
firm,  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the  rapid  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture, which  always  takes  place  from  such  soils.  Manure  is  not 
required,  except  on  the  poorest  of  poor  soils,  and  preference 
should  be  given  to  applying  it  in  the  form  of  surface  mulch- 
ings rather  than  as  an  ingredient  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil ; 
whatever  tends — as  manure  in  the  soil  would — to  increase  a 
watery,  robust  gi'owth,  which  will  be  difficult  to  ripen,  should 
be  avoided.  The  depth  of  soil  need  not  exceed  2  ft.,  and  should 
be  kept  sacred  to  the  roots — no  overcropping. 

Planting. — First,  as  to  season,  be  it  remembered  that 
Apricots  are  the  first  of  our  hardy  fruits  to  be  in  flower; 
hence  it  follows  that  proportionate  early  root-action  takes  place; 
this  would,  therefore,  naturally  lead  us  to  plant  early  in  the 
autumn.  October  is  not  too  early,  as  the  trees  have  then  time 
to  get  a  start  ere  severe  frosts  set  in.  I  have  seen  Apricots 
transplanted  in  February  when  in  blossom,  and  yet  they  have 
done  well ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  unnatural,  and  ought 
never  to  be  practised.  The  manner  of  planting  is  of  no  small 
moment  in  the  after  success   of  the  trees,  and  cannot  be  too 
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carefully  attended  to,  for  if  planted  too  deep— especially  it  the 
steins  be  buried  deep  in  the  soil^the  tree  will  refuse  to  grow  ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  shallow  planting  be  adopted,  results 
will  be  equally  unfavourable  through  injury  from  drought,  &c. 
Wet  weather  for  the  operation  should  be  avoided,  as  the  soil  is 
then  clammy  and  cannot  be  worked  in  amongst  the  smaller 
rootlets. 

Tkaining  and  Peuning. — Fan-shaped  is  the  only  system 
of  training  worthy  of  adoption  with  the  Apricot,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  blank,  through  the  sudden  dying  off  of  a 
branch,  is  soon  filled  up  by  regulating  the  tree  or  working  in 
a  new  shoot.  And  here  I  would  say,  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  that  plumb  and  rule  training  that  is 
occasionally  practised.  So  long  as  the  branches  are  all  fully 
exposed  to  air  and  light,  and  do  not  intercept  each  other,  what 
matters  it  if  they  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  out  of  the  exact 
angle  ?  I  speak  feelingly,  having  had  my  fingers  and  toes  all 
but  frozen  by  trying  to  please  a  good  old  man,  who  in  many 
respects,  was  an  exemplary  gardener ;  but  in  this  particular 
apparently  preferring  a  tree  for  its  "  pleasant  look  to  the  eye," 
rather  than  for  its  fruit.  Disbudding  is  not  nearly  so  much 
practised  with  Apricots  as  it  should  be.  All  foreright,  out- 
growing, and  badly-placed  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  at  as 
early  a  stage  of  growth  as  possible,  and  others  that  remain, 
and  which  are  not  intended  for  new  main-shoots,  or  for  train- 
ing in  as  lateral  fruit-bearing  shoots  along  the  main  stems, 
should  be  pinched  at  the  second  or  third  leaf,  which  will  induce 
the  formation  of  fruit  spurs ;  this  done,  very  little  winter 
pruning  will  be  requisite,  other  than  the  occasional  removal  of 
long  spurs,  or  the  cutting  out  of  bare  branches  to  be  replaced 
by  new  shoots.  In  this  manner  the  renewal  of  the  wood  of 
the  trees  should  always  be  gradually  going  on,  as  the  best  fruit 
is  produced  on  wood  of  from  one  to  three  years'  growth. 
Should  the  trees  grow  excessively  strong,  and  a  check  be 
necessary  to  make  them  fruitful,  root  pruning  may  be  done  by 
digging  out  a  trench  4  ft.  or  6  ft.  from  the  wall,  according  to 
the  strength  and  size  of  the  trees,  cutting  clean  oS  all  long 
woody  I'oots,  and  leaving  all  the  smaller  fibrous  rootlets  as  intact 
as  the  operation  will  permit.  September  and  Octoberare  the  best 
months  for  root  pruning.  As  with  Peaches,  Apricot  buds 
frequently  drop  off  just  as  they  seem  ready  to  open,  the  cause 
of  which  is  just  about  as  mysterious  as  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  branches ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  great  pre- 
disposing cause  may  be  want  of  water  during  the  growing 
season.  They  should,  therefore,  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  during  the  whole  season  of  growth,  and  even  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  Surface  mulchings  with  stable  litter,  twice 
or  thrice  renewed  during  the  summer,  is  a  most  excellent  plan, 
and  saves  a  large  amount  of  watering,  and  acts  as  a  manure  at 
the  same  time. 

Insects  and  Mildeav. — Apricots  are  not  difficult  to  manage 
in  this  respect ;  occasionally,  however,  green  and  black  fly 
make  their  appearance,  but  a  washing  with  Tobacco  water 
soon  settles  them.  A  more  formidable  enemy  is  the  small, 
greenish-yellow  caterpillar,  which  curls  together  the  leaves, 
and  if  not  sought  for  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  perceived, 
causes  very  great  injury.  Mildew  is  sometimes  troublesome, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  this  is  a  good  drenching  of  water,  root 
and  branch. 

Varieties.— The  best  are  Moorpark,  Early  Moorpark, 
Musch  Musch,  Kaisha,  Large  Eed,  Peach,  and  Hemskerk. 

W.  W.  H. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 
Autumn  or  early  winter  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  time 
for  pruning  most  hardy  fruit  trees.  There  is  usually  at  the 
fall  of  the  leaves  more  leisure  to  give  the  necessary  thought 
and  time  to  the  work.  Every  season  brings  its  work,  and 
when  the  pruning  is  put  off  or  delayed  it  is  often  hurried  over 
and  ill  done.  When  pruning  is  performed  in  autumn,  there  is 
time  for  the  wounds  to  at  least  partially  dry  and  heal,  before 
severe  frost  sets  in.  I  need  hardy  say  that  pruning  should  not 
be  done  during  severe  frost.  It  is  now  pretty  well  understood 
that  at  no  season  are  the  roots  altogether  inactive  ;  although 


in  autumn  and  winter  the  demand  made  upon  them  may  be 
less,  because  the  circulation  is  more  languid,  yet  the  move- 
ment of  sap  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  must  even  then  be  going 
on ;  and  this  brings  me  to  another  argument  in  favour  of 
autumn  pruning.  If  we  assume  that  a  constant  circulation  of 
sap  is  going  on  from  the  roots  to  the  branches  and  buds,  and 
we  reduce  their  number,  we  must  add  to  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  those  that  remain.  The  knife  must  be  sharp  so  that 
the  cuts  may  be  clean  and  short.  Unskilful  or  thoughtless 
pruners  often  make  long  ragged  wounds  which  not  only  look 
unworkmanlike,  but  expose  a  large  lacerated  surface  to  the 
drying  influence  of  the  air.  If  in  cutting  off  or  thinning  out 
branches  a  saw  has  to  be  used,  it  should  be  a  thin  narrow-bladed 
one.  All  branches  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  limbs  from 
which  they  spring,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  should  be 
cut  smooth  with  the  knife.  A  little  tar  or  pitch  rubbed  over 
the  wound  will  keep  the  air  and  rain  from  it,  and  encourage 
the  formation  of  new  bark.  Overcrowding  branches  in  fruit 
trees  is  just  as  great  an  evil  as  overcrowding  plants  in  the 
garden  or  field,  and  it  has  just  the  the  same  debilitating,  per- 
nicious effects.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  the 
definition  of  the  term  overcrowding  must  be  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  common  sense  of  individual 
cultivators.  The  whole  economy  of  the  tree  depends 
greatly  upon  the  regular  healthy  action  of  its  leaves 
or  lungs  ;  and  if  they  be  densely  crowded — hid  away, 
as  it  were,  from  the  sun  and  air — their  action  must  be 
damaged  and  restricted,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  tree  put 
out  of  order.  Of  course,  this  does  not  happen  all  at  once  ;  it 
goes  on  for  years,  the  leaves  and  fruit  gradually  decreasing  in 
size  in  proportion  as  the  head  of  the  tree  becomes  thick,  until, 
at  last,  neither  is  produced,  except  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  light.  Anybody 
who  has  had  to  do  with  neglected  orchards,  must  know  that 
such  trees  are  common  enough,  and  must  have  at  times  expe- 
rienced a  difficulty  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treating  them  in 
order  to  restore  them  to  health  and  fruitfulness.  There  is  a 
great  dissimilarity  in  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  of  any  given 
kind  ;  some  require  but  little  pruning,  but  all  are  benefited  by 
having  the  branches  properly  regulated  and  thinned  to  admit 
air  and  sunshine,  so  that  the  trees  may  have  their  crop  or  load 
of  fruit  hung  regularly  all  over  their  branches,  and  not  merely 
swinging  in  clusters  at  the  ends,  where  half,  or  sometimes 
more,  are  blown  down,  or  so  bruised  by  the  wind  as  to  be  use- 
less for  keeping. 

In  pruning  neglected  trees,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  doing 
too  much  at  once.  If  vre  thin  out  a  neglected  wood  or  planta- 
tion of  timber  trees  too  severely,  we  let  in  the  wind,  and  the 
cold  air  chills  and  stunts  the  growth,  and  the  thinning  may  do 
harm  ;  but  if  we  thin  gradually,  removing  at  first  a  few  of 
the  useless  trees,  gradually  letting  in  more  light  and  air,  the 
trees  gather  strength,  and  are  soon  able  to  appreciate  the 
freedom  of  breathing,  and  the  bracing  currents  to  which  they 
had  long  been  strangers  stimulate  and  invigorate  both  roots 
and  branches.  In  like  manner,  in  dealing  with  neglected  fruit 
trees,  we  must  proceed  cautiously.  All  shoots  that  cross  or 
rub  against  each  other  should  be  cut  out,  and  all  young,  sucker- 
like  shoots,  that  often  spring  from  the  main  branches  of  old 
trees,  should  be  cut  off  or  wrenched  off  close  to  the  stem, 
to  prevent  others  growing  from  their  base.  There  are  many 
weighty  reasons  why  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  should  be  regu- 
larly pruned.  If  this  were  done,  the  little  regulation  that 
would  be  required  would  give  the  trees  no  check.  Whenever 
an  ill-formed  branch  is  crossing,  or  in  the  way  of  a  better  one, 
it  should  be  removed  at  once  before  it  becomes  large.  In  a 
cold  spring,  a  thick,  overcrowded  tree,  where  the  blossoms  are 
mostly  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  has  not  the  same  chance 
of  furnishing  even  a  partial  crop  as  when  the  flowers  are  more 
equally  distributed.  A  thickly -branched  tree,  from  the 
absence  of  light  and  air,  and  the  confined  atmosphere  which 
such  crowding  generates,  encourages  the  formation  of  Moss 
and  Lichens,  which  not  only  form  a  hiding-place  for  insects, 
but  militate  against  the  bark  performing  its  natural  functions. 

Wall  and  other  trained  trees  are  often  too  much  crowded 
with  growth ;  not  only  are  the  main  branches  trained  too 
closely,  but  the  spurs  are  too  numerous;  the  leaves,  from 
being  too  crowded,  lose  substance,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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the  buds  which  they  nourish  at  their  base  partake  of  the  like 
weakly  character.  Wheu  a  tree  from  auy  cause  becomes 
starved  or  stunted,  the  sap  vessels  in  the  inner  bark  lose  their 
elasticity  and  become  shrunk,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  and  if 
something  be  not  done  to  afford  relief,  the  tree  will  gradually 
.perish  of  inanition.  Hundreds  of  trees  die  in  this  manner 
lono;  before  old  age  is  reached.  In  such  cases  heading  down, 
or  a  severe  thinning  and  shortening,  will  infuse  new  vigour 
into  them,  and  with  the  new  growth  will  come  new  life  and 
new  powers  of  production.  But  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of 
unthriftiness  should  be  sought  for  and  I'emoved.  It  may  be 
unsuitable  soil,  overcropping,  or  the  exhausting  effects  of 
insect  attacks,  and  the  latter  often  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
former,  and  are  generally  found  in  combination  with  them. 

E.  Hobday. 


THE  VICTORIA.  AND  OTHER  GOOD  NECTARINES. 
We  donbt  if  there  be  any  variety  of  the  Nectarine  that  appi'oaohes  the 
Victoria  as  regards  its  cropping  qnalit}e3,or  it  it  be  surpassed  for  flavour 
and  general  excellence  ;  but  for  a  vigorous  habit  and  fertility  it  is  a 
perfect  wonder,  and  this  is  not  only  our  own  opinion,  but  the  opinion 
of  everyone  that  we  are  acquainted  with  who  ha3  grown  it.  The 
Peach  and  Nectarine  have  never  been  cultivated  extensively  in  this 
country  for  the  market,  probably  because  crops  are  rather  uncertain, 
whether  produced  under  glass  or  out. of. doors;  but  we  have  little 
doubt  that,  with  Nectarines  like  the  Victoria,  the  market  gardener 
might  calculate  with  certainty  on  heavy  crops  ;  and  everyone  knows 
that  good  Peaches  and  Nectarines  fetch  very  high  prices,  and  fair  crops 
realise  great  profits.  The  Victoria  Nectarine  is  worth  a  house  or 
wall  to  itself.  We  planted  a  maiden  tree  eleven  years  ago,  and  it 
has  never  missed  a  crop  from  the  first;  and  then  they  are  such  crops ! 
and  the  fruit  is  large  and  fine — like  ordinary  sized  Peaches,  in  fact, 
in  the  general  run.  Our  trfe  has  been  cropped  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  fruit  to  every  6  in.  of  space  every  year,  and  it  finishes  all 
splendidly,  and  makes  a  strong  growth  the  while.  We  could  get 
about  Is.  a  fruit  in  a  provincial  town,  or  perhaps  more,  from  the 
fruiterer's,  and  anyone  can  calculate  what  that  would  come  to  in  a 
30  ft.  long  house  containing  some  500  square  ft.  of  training  surface, 
which  is  the  size  of  a  division  here,  one. half  of  which  is  filled  with 
the  Victoria.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  have  any  three  or  four  trees  of  other 
sorts  that  together  equal  it  for  a  crop  year  after  year  ;  and  if  we  had 
a  range  of  Peach  houses  to  plant  now,  we  should  plant  four  of  the 
Victoria  to  one  of  any  other  varieties.  The  flavour  is  first-rate,  and 
the  fruit  remarkably  juicy  and  delicious,  even  when  forced  early,  as 
our  tree  has  been  all  its  life — and  that,  as  every  cultivator  well  knows, 
does  not  promote  either  health  or  fruitf  ulness  in  a  Peach  or  Nectarine 
tree.  It  is  true,  as  had  been  stated  regarding  it,  that  the  fruit  ripens 
green  on  the  shady  side,  and  the  side  next  the  sun  is  always  dark  red  ; 
but  if  the  fruit  be  laid  on  a  tray  in  the  Peach  house  for  a  couple  of  days 
or  so  after  it  is  gathered,  it  will  turn  a  bright  yellow  colour;  and 
then  not  a  handsomer  Nectarine  can  be  placed  on  the  dessert  table. 
It  will  keep  longer,  too,  than  most  Nectarines  in  the  fruit  room.  It 
is  worth  a  house  to  itself  in  any  garden,  and  we  propose  devoting 
one  to  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  We  hardly  think  it  is  particular 
as  regards  soil,  for  we  have  nowhere  heard  of  it  failing  to  give  satis- 
faction ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  Peach  growers 
to  plant  it  exclusively,  feeling  sure  it  will  give  them  every  satisfao- 
tion.  One  thing  we  would  advise,  and  that  is  to  give  the  shoots  room 
in  training — 4  in.  or  5  in.  apart  at  least.  When  you  come  to  tie  in 
the  shoots  this  will  appear  rather  thin ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence, 
considering  that  one  can  have  as  many  fruit  on  a  shoot  as  he  pleases. 
We  noticed  five  and  si.T  fruit  on  some  of  last  year's  shoots  on  our  tree 
this  summer,  and  all  were  good  fruit.  As  has  been  said  before,  the 
tree  is  a  strong  grower,  and  the  foliage  is  large  and  needs  room  in 
order  to  secure  the  maturation  of  the  wood  ;  and,  this  effected,  a  crop 
is  safe  if  the  trees- are  ordinarily  well  managed  otherwise.  As  regards 
other  sorts,  one  of  the  least  common  ia  the  Balgowan,  which  is  an 
old  but  excellent  sort,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection.  Like 
the  Victoria,  it  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  and  produces  very  large 
fruit,  but  it  is  not  so  prolific.  Putting  aside  some  of  the  newer  kinds, 
which  we  cannot  say  much  about  at  present,  the  next  best  are  Elruge, 
Violet  Hative,  Downton,  Newington,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Hunt's 
Tawny.  In  buying  Nectarine  or  Peach  trees,  it  may  not  be  uu. 
necessary  to  say  that  those  with  good  clean  unions  should  be  selected, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  quite  free  from 
gumming,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  to  see  that  they  are  true  to  name. 
Mostly  all  respectable  nurserymen  are  very  particular  on  this  point, 
and  all  profess  to  be,  but  gross  mistakes  are  frequently  made.  Of  a 
quantity  of  trees  which  we  once  bought  from  a  reepectable  firm, 
several  were  wrongly  named ;   and  the  mistake  had  not  been  made 


through  any  resemblance  of  the  kinds  to  each  other,  for  late  varieties 
were  substituted  for  early  ones,  and  vice  versa. — "  Field." 


GRAPE-GROWING  ON  BACK  WALLS. 
The  following  particulars  respecting  the  growth  of  Grapes  on  the 
back  wall  of  a  Vinery  may  not  be  without  interest.  I  have  used 
the  word  Vinery,  but  the  house  was  built  for  forcing  Strawberries  ; 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  so  arrange  the  Vines  that  they  did  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  that  crop.  The  rattefs  are  14  ft.  long, 
and  the  back  wall  10  ft.  high  inside.  As  originally  arranged,  there 
was  a  front  stage  4  ft.  in  width,  and  another  occupying  the  back 
portion  of  the  house,  some  S^  ft.  in  height.  Vines  were  planted 
along  the  back,  and  were  allowed  to  bear  from  the  stage  upwards. 
The  front  Vines  were  stopped  about  halfway  up  the  house ;  there  were 
consequently  about  7  ft.  of  roof  and  the  same  amount  of  back  wall 
covered  with  bearing  wood,  which  would  be  about  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  roof-space.  The  advantages  gained  were  these — the  back 
Vines  could  not  iu  any  way  affect  the  Strawberry  plants,  and  the 
front  ones,  not  being  brought  in  until  April,  did  not  also  materially 
affect  them.  Those  on  the  back  wall  were  naturally  somewhat 
earlier  than  those  on  the  roof,  and  they  ripened  both  fruit  and  wood 
perfectly  down  to  the  lowest  portion  of  the  wall  covered  by  them. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  crop  of  Grapes  was  secured  without 
damaging  the  crop  to  which  the  house  was  especially  devoted,  and 
which,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  could  not  have  been  effected  by 
the  ordinary  way  of  planting.  Plenty  of  light  was  admitted  to 
allow  of  the  growth  of  plants  in  the  summer-time,  in  proof  of  which, 
some  Tomatoes  and  Chilies,  grown  in  pots,  ripened  off  perfectly.  I 
am,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  this  method  of  Vine. growing 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  many.  This  arrangement  was  carried 
out  for  several  seasons  with  good  results  ;  but,  owing  to  its  being  found 
necessary  to  remodel  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  house,  Vine 
culture  therein  was  ultimately  abandoned.  One  or  two  little  incidents 
connected  therewith  may  be  worth  mentioning.  A  stage  was  erected 
which  covered  the  greater  portion  of  the  wall;  it  was  therefore  naturally 
concluded  that  the  Vines  would  not  succeed  in  the  partial  obscurity 
to  which  they  were  now  subjected.  Nevertheless,  it  so  happened 
that  only  a  portion  of  them  were  taken  up  ;  the  remainder  were 
merely  cut  down  to  the  ground.  These  latter  made  during  the  summer 
such  strong  growth  that  they  were  allowed  to  remain,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  the  following  spring  they  grew  vigorously  and  produced 
a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  The  shelves  of  the  stage  were  1  ft.  apart,  and 
were  filled  with  plants  until  the  Grapes  were  set  and  swelling.  The 
laterals,  too,  were  stopped  at  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  thus 
leaving  it  fully  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  during  the  ripening  period  ; 
but  scarcely  a  berry  was  injured.  The  best  bunches,  indeed,  were 
those  which  were  nearest  the  glass,  and  were  not  in  any  way  shaded 
by  foliage.  I  may  add  that  I  did  not  perceive  any  difference  of 
quality  in  those  grown  upon  the  wall  and  those  upon  the  roof  ;  the 
former,  however,  required  a  considerable  amount  of  water  in  hot 
weather;  there  would  therefore  be  a  little  extra  amount  of  labour  to 
take  into  account,  which  would,  however,  be  mora  than  compensated 
for  by  the  working  space  gained  in  the  house  during  the  summer 
months.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  giving  an  instance  of 
extra  good  Grape  culture,  as  the  Vines  were  made  to  play  a  subor. 
dinate  part  in  the  house,  and  were  not  allowed  to  thoroughly  esta. 
blish  themselves.  Had  they  remained  and  reooived  fair  play,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  very  good  Grapes  would  have  been  pro. 
dnced.  J.  Cobnhill. 

Byfleet. 


Spots  on  Pears. — M.  Prilleux  has  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  some  observations  on  the  black  spots  sometimes  found  on 
Pears,  and  which  are  known  to  Paris  cultivators  as  tavelures.  He 
has  noticed  that  cracks  in  the  fruit  usually  originate  in  these  spots. 
All  varieties  are  not  equally  subject  to  them  ;  Doyenne  d'Hiver  suffers 
most  frequently  and  most  severely.  Wet  seasons  favour  the  appear, 
ance  of  these  spots,  and  standards  generally  suffer  more  than  wall 
trees,  and  those  with  a  south-west  or  western  more  than  others  with 
an  eastern  aspect.  Some  trees  are  affected  year  after  year,  while 
others  similarly  circumstanced  escape  altogether.  The  spots  he  finds 
to  be  produced  by  a  small  fungus,  named  Cladosporum  dendritioum, 
which  was  first  noticed  on  Apple  trees.  The  filamentary  spores  take 
root  iu  and  penetrate  the  superficial  tissues,  swell  at  the  extremities, 
and  divide  into  small  cells,  which  again  divide,  forming  a  mass  of 
minute  blackish  cells  (as  may  be  seen  by  lifting  the  epidermis  of  a 
leaf  thus  affected),  spreading  their  sporiferous  filaments  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  effects  are  different  on  different  parts  of  the  plants.  On 
a  leaf  the  part  affected  blackens  and  dies,  but  the  rest  of  the  leaf 
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remains.  On  the  bark  crevicea  and  nodes  are  formed,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  generally  conspicuous.  On  the  fruit  it  is  different.  The 
Buperfnoial  growth  is  partially  checked  by  the  presence  of  the  parasite, 
whilst  that  of  the  minor  parts  continues ;  consequently,  unless 
relieved  by  early  excision,  the  fruit  becomes  deformed,  the  dead  parts 
distend,  and  the  exterior  cracks,  exposing  the  sound  portions  within. 
The  existence,  sometimes  unnoticed,  of  the  fungus  on  the  bark  of 
particular  individuals  explains  its  re-appearance  year  after  year  on 
their  fruit,  although  it  may  not  be  found  on  their  neighbours.  The 
peculiarity  may  be  communicated  by  grafting. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  MAKING  VINE  BORDERS. 
In  April  last  (see  p.  251)  I  gave,  in  The  Garden,  an  account  of 
some  experiments  which  I  was  then  making  regarding  the  formation 
of  Vine  borders.  The  result  is  now  before  me  in  the  shape  of  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  that  weighed  5}  lbs. 
I  have  also  had  several  other  bunches  of  the  same  kind  heavier,  but 
not  so  well  shaped.  These  were  grown  on  a  border  consisting 
wholly  of  leaves  and  manure.  It  was  predicted  that  Grapes,  pro- 
duced under  such  conditions,  would  not  be  either  well-coloured,  or  of 
good  flavour ;  but  on  taking  berries  from  Vines  in  another  house,  and 
mixing  them  with  those  just  alluded  to,  I  can  detect  no  difference. 
The  Vines  in  the  manure  border  bore  a  heavy  crop,  and  finished 
it  satisfactorily,  and  they  were  allowed  tobreak  of  their  own  accord, 
which  they  did  regularly  and  well.  The  wood  is  clean  and  well 
ripened,  and  the  foliage  perfectly  healthy,  though  showing  here  and 
there  a  few  warts,  which  usually  occur  in  the  case  of  Vines  grown 
in  ordinary  soil.  The  percentage  of  large  berries  was  greater  on 
this  border  than  on  an  ordinary  soil  one,  most  of  the  Vines  pro- 
ducing one  or  two  extra  large  berries,  one  of  which  contained  seven 
seeds,  and  weighed  2  oz.  It  resembled  a  ToDiato  in  shape,  and  was 
by  far  the  largest  berry  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  I  hope 
that  none  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  will  think  that  I  prefer  a 
manure  border  to  one  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  the  experiment  in 
question  goes  a  long  way  to  prove  that  manure  should  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  formation  of  Vine  borders,  and  that  the  produce  is 
easily  and  readily  influenced  by  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  Were  I 
to  attempt  such  an  experiment  at  any  other  time,  which  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  (keeping  away  from  natural  soil)  there  are  several  ingre- 
dients, such  as  soot,  ashes,  and  lime,  that  might  be  used  with  advan- 
.tage,  as  I  find  worms  in  the  eow-manure  and  leaf-border  to  be  a 
great  nuisance.  J.  Huniek, 

Lamhton, 
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Czar  Plum.— I  planted  this  variety  in  1376  against  a  wall  having  an  east 
aspect,  aad  trained  it  single  cordon  fashion.  It  carried  a  full  crop  the  first 
season,  and  it  was  the  only  one  out  of  forti'-five  varieties  that  bore  a  full  crop 
this  season.  This  most  excellent  Plum  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  from  Prince  Engelbert  fertilized  by  Early  Rivers,  and  it 
first  fruited  in  1871. — Richard  Nisbkt,  Astoarhy  Purk. 

A  Few  Good  Apples,  with  the  months  in  which  they  are  fit  for  use. 

Brabant  Belleflenr,  kitchen       ...  ...  April 

Cornish  Aromatic,  dessert  May 

Early  Harvest,  dessert     Au«^u«t 

Emperor  Alexander,  kitchen      October 

Gravenstein,  kitchen  or  dessert ..  November 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  dessert     October 

Cox's  Pomona,  kitchen     December 

Lord  Burghley,  dessert     May 

Hawthorndon,  kitchen      y  August  to 

,.^.  .    .  ^  November 

Joannetmg  (white),  dessert       July 

Melon  Apple,  dessert         February 

Mere  de  Menage,  kitchen December 

Nonesuch,  Kitchen October 

Reinette  du  Canada,  kitchen  or  dessert         ...    May 

Ribston  Pippin,  dessert     December 

Spring  Ribston  Pippin,  desseit May 

Eymer,  kitchen       .V.'    December 

Melon  Wine.— A  French  millionaire  has  invented  a  new  dessert.  He  takes 
a  Water  Melon,  red  to  the  rind,  pours  it  into  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  then 
has  it  chilled  over  night.  [So  we  see  by  an  extract  from  a  paper,  but  the 
practise  is  a  very  common  one  in  Italy,  where  red  wine  is  used,  and  the  Melon 
suspended  by  a  cord  into  a  well  to  make  it  ag  cold  as  possible.] 

Cheriy  Apples.— A  very  curious  vegetable  freak  is  recorded  in  the  "  Inde- 
pendence Beige,"  of  an  Apple  tree  in  a  garden  at  Bilancjurt.  It  is  as  follows  ; 
—The  stock  of  the  tree  is  Cherry,  on  which  has  been  grafted  the  Apple,  a 
species  ot  Golden  Pippin.  The  fruit  precisely  resembles  Cherries— the  same 
stem,  the  same  form,  and  nearly  the  same  colour  ;  hut  its  taste  is  that  of  an 
Apple,  and  it  contains  pips  instead  of  :  tones.  [We  give  the  above  for  what  it 
is  worth.] 
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TWO  NEW  ANNUALS 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA    MANDARIN    (E.    californica    vaii.) 

AND  SWEET  PEA  VIOLET  QUEEN. 

Drawn  by  Mas.  DUFFIELD. 

These  two  beautiful  annuals,  which  are  drawn  on  the  same 
plate  by  Mrs.  Duffield,  were  shown  during  the  past  season  by 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holborn.  The  Esohscholtzia  was 
selected  from  the  older  strains  of  the  well  known  old  E. 
californica  (which  has  long  held  a  prominent  place  among  the 
glories  of  our  annual  borders)  by  Mr.  Robert  Gardiner,  fore- 
man in  the  St.  Osyth  Seed  Grounds.  Its  splendid  orange- 
crimson  colour  makes  it  quite  distinct  from  the  old  species  or 
any  of  its  varieties,  which  are  often  distinguished  by  European 
botanists  and  horticulturists  by  specific  names  but  which  the 
American  botanists — best  acquainted  with  them  in  a  wild 
state — consider  forms  of  E.  californica.  It  is  on  the  outside 
of  the  petals  that  the  colour  is  most  remarkable,  though  their 
inner  sides  are  also  richer  in  tone  than  the  old  form.  The 
buds  in  particular  are  very  deeply  coloured;  but, in  all  stages, 
the  colour  is  wonderfully  brilliant  and  lustrous.  It  is  said  to 
come  true  from  seed.  It  is,  of  course,  a  plant  of  easy  culture. 
The  Sweet  Pea,  Violet  Queen,  is  a  distinct  and  pretty 
addition  to  the  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  Of  course  it  may 
be  depended  on  to  come  true  from  seed,  which,  in  its  case,  has 
the  peculiarity  of  being  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
kinds.  While  on  this  subject,  we  may  add  that  the  various 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea  are  undeservedly  neglected 
in  gardens.  Even  as  generally  badly-grown  from  spring-sown 
plants,  the  Sweet  Pea  is  the  (^ueen  of  annual  flowers  ;  but  when 
one  thinks  of  the  many  charming  ways  in  which  the  varieties, 
singly  or  mixed,  may  be  used  to  adorn  the  garden,  one  cannot 
but  wish  that  good  cultivators  would  pay  more  attention  than 
they  do  to  Sweet  Peas,  their  graceful  arrangement  and  im- 
proved culture. 


The  Cape  Gooseberry. — Permit  me  to  supplement  the  re- 
marks  on  this  subject  with  a  few  cultural  details.  It  is  now  some- 
thing more  than  20  years  since  I  first  grew  the  Cape  Gooseberry, 
trained  on  the  back  wall  ot  a  late  Vinery  ;  and,  although  it  fruited 
fairly  well  in  such  a  position,  yet  it  well  repays  for  more  warmth  and 
light.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat,  early  in  the  year 
(but  plants  from  cuttings  are  best),  something  after  the  way  in  which 
'Tomatoes  are  raised.  The  young  plants  should  be  grown  on  and 
planted  out  in  a  warm  sunny  spot,  about  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
crop  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  plant  when  put  out 
and  the  attention  which  they  receive  afterwards.  In  the  open  air,  in 
our  climate,  the  plants  are  annuals,  and  must  be  raised  every  year, 
like  Tomatoes,  or  Capsicums,  but  under  glass  they  will  live  and  bear 
freely  for  years.  Although  young  plants  bear  the  finest  fruit,  very 
good  crops  may  be  grown  in  pots  trained  up  to  stakes,  or,  better  still, 
place  the  pots  on  the  front  or  back  shelves,  in  any  warm  house,  and 
train  the  shoots  to  wires  near  the  glass.  They  will  do  well  planted 
out  in  a  border  under  glass,  and  trained  to  a  trellis  like  Cucumbers  ; 
in  such  positions  they  make  rapid  growth  and  bear  abundance  of  fruit 
pretty  well  all  the  year  round.  Mr.  Speed,  at  Chatsworth,  grows 
them  in  a  span-roof  house  trained  in  this  way.  They  require  more 
ventilation  and  leas  atmospheric  moisture  than  Cucumbers,  and  may 
be  grown  successfully  in  a  much  lower  temperature.  In  this  respect, 
they  are,  indeed,  very  accommodating ;  so  long  as  frost  does  not 
reach  them,  they  may  be  wintered  successfully  in  a  low  temperature, 
if  kept  fairly  dry  at  the  root.  Turfy  loam,  enriched  with  leaf-mould 
or  old  manure,  and  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal,  to  ensure  porosity,  will 
grow  them  satisfactorily.  When  well  grown,  the  fruits  are  as  large 
as  good  sized  Cherries,  and  are  greenish  yellow  with  an  agreeable 
acid  flavour. — E.  Hobday. 

Insect  Borers  (Tomicus  challographus). — Among  bark  borers  that 
assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pine,  should  be  noted  this  species,  which 
wepassedover  in  the  noticeotthatclass  of  insects  which  we  gave  in  our 
earlier  volumes.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  shiny,  pitchy  black 
thorax  and  head,  and  reddish  elytra  furnished  with  three  short  teeth 
at  the  refuse  termination  ot  its  posterior  extremity.  Its  main 
burrows  are  generally  distributed  in  fours  or  fives,  and  radiating  from 
a  centre — as  it  four  or  five  females  had  commenced  their  operations 
all  from  nearly  the  same  spot — as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodont.  It 
extends  over  the  North  of  Europe  to  Scandinavia  and  the  Ural  Moun. 
tains,  and  occurs  in  Britain  near  London  as  well  as  elsewhere. — A.  M. 
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WINTER  PROTECTIONS. 
Since  the  memorable  winter  of    1860-61,  there  has  been  no 
autumn  up  to  the  present  time  in  which  outdoor  plants  gene- 
rally have  been  in  a  condition  so  ill  calculated  to  withstand  a 
severe  frost  as  they  are  now.     Everything  is  as  soft  as  a  con- 
tinued moist,  mild  atmosphere,  and  a  saturated  condition  of 
the  soil,  can  make  it.     We  have  abundant  evidence  that,  under 
such  conditions,  not  only  do  all  plants  that  are  in  any  way 
liable  to  sustain  injury  from  an  exceptionally  low  temperature 
suffer,  but  also  that  many  that  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
able  to  stand  our  winters  unscathed,  sometimes  succumb.    The 
exceptionally  low  temperature  that  occurred  seventeen  years 
ago  not  only  killed  or  greatly  injured  immense  numbers  of 
some  Coniferous  trees  that  had  been  introduced  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  but  also  such  things  as  Hollies,  Bays, 
and  Roses,  with  a  host  of  other  trees  and  shrubs,  at  the  same 
when  many  plants  much  more  tender,  that  had  received  a  little 
protection,    passed    safely  through   the   ordeal.      Evergreen 
shrubs  that  had  been  moved  early— during  the  latter  part  of 
August,  in  September,  and  up  to  the  middle   of  October- 
escaped      c  o  m- 
pletely,      whilst 
others  that   had 
not  been  touched 
suffered  severely, 
showing  that  the 
check      which 
they  received  by 
removal  had  in- 
duced a  hardier 
c  o  n  d  i  t  ion     in 
both   wood    and 
foliage.     Altera- 
tions which  I 
was        making 
necessitated  the 
removal  of  some 
standard    Roses 
at    the    above 
time,    with      all 
their  leaves  fresh 
and  green  upon 
them ;   these  re- 
ceived no  injury, 
whilst  those  that 
were   not  inter- 
fered with  were 
nearly  all  killed 
— s  carcely  a 
plant     escaping. 
Such  portion  of 
evergreen  shrubs  as  we  could  not  move  before  the  latter  part  of 
November  were  much  injured,  the  reduction  of  temperature  in 
both  soil  and  atmosphere,  with  insufficient  time  intervening 
between  the  removal  and  the  frost  occurring,  did  not  admit  of 
any  root  development  to  sustain  them  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  snow  that  prevented  the 
frost  penetrating  to  a  depth  that  affected  the  roots.    Such  plants 
as  Tritomas  and  Lobelia  cardinalis,  that  were  well  mulched,  the 
tops  of  the  former  being  tied  up  and  surrounded  by  straw  and 
Fern,  and  the  crowns  of  the  latter  covered  with  6  in.  of  old 
tan,  were  quite  safe ;  they  were  grown  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  dry 
situation,  circumstances  "which  no  doubt  still  further  tended  to 
assist  them.    The  Pampas  Grass  was  also  safe  with  the  leaves 
tied  up  close,  like  a  truss  of  straw,  to  a  height  of  4  ft.,  the 
ends  above  this  being  doubled  back  and  tied  in  with  the  lower 
portion.     Round  this  was  placed  about  3  in.  of  clean  Wheat 
straw,  putting  it  on  quite  straight,  like  a  well  thatched  roof, 
and  securing  it  with  tar  twine  passed  round  the  whole  in  several 
places,  and  fastened  to  three  tall  Dahlia  stakes  stuck  firmly 
into  the  ground ;  the  lower  part  of  the  thatch  covering  was 
left  so  as  to  extend  well  over  the  roots  for  a  foot  or  so  all 
round  from  the  collar  of  the  plants,  and  under  this  were  placed 
3  in.  or  4  in.  of  old  tan.     Even  where  there  is  a  number  of 
plants  to  protect,  the  work  is  soon  done.     This  protection  I 


subsequently  always  used.  It  requires  some  years,  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  to  grow  large  and  effective  plants 
of  this  most  beautiful  Grass.  When  destroyed,  it  takes  an 
equal  time  to  replace  it ;  and  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
be  safe,  even  in  places  where  it  may  go  unscathed  for  years  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  risk  it  for  the  comparatively  little  trouble 
involved  in  protecting  it.  It  would  be  well  at  present  to  pro- 
tect, as  far  as  possible,  everything  of  a  donbtfnl  character,  so 
far  as  such  protection  can  be  cirried;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
wherever  Fern  and  Furze  (Gorse)  are  obtainable,  there  is 
nothing  better  or  less  objectionable  in  appearance.  Especial 
provision  should  be  made  for  Tea  Roses;  a  few  pieces  of 
Gorse  or  Fern  tied  round  the  heads  of  standards  or  bushes  on 
the  commencement  of  frost,  first  drawing  the  shoots  of  the 
bushes  together,  and  fastening  them  loosely  with  a  thin  Willow 
or  piece  of  twine,  may  be  the  means  of  securing  an  acceptable 
harvest;  of  flowers  from  these  tender  Roses  ;  and  what  holds 
good  of  the  above  is  equally  applicable  to  others. 


T.  B. 


MODBRiSr  FLOWER  GARDENING. 
Upon  no  subject  are  opinions  so  conflicting  as  upon  that  of 

flower  garden 
embellishment. 
Truly  there  is  a 
variety  of  tastes 
to  satisfy,  and  it 
is  well  that  there 
should  be,  for  we 
are  too  much  the 
slaves  of  fashion. 
Imitation  has  of 
late  years  pre- 
vailed to  such  an 
extent  that  our 
gardens  are  mere 
repetitions  one 
of  the  other.  The 
bedding  system, 
though  attrac- 
tive, has  been 
sadly  overdone 
—  so  much  so 
that  acres  of 
verdant  lawn 
have  been  frit- 
tered away  to 
give  place  to  geo- 
metric patterns 
for  the  display 
of  formal  plants 
that  exist  but  for 
a  comparatively 
brief  season,  leaving  their  places  unoccupied  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  It  should  be  remembered  that  mere  quan- 
tity and  sameness  cannot  produce  pleasing  effects  unrelieved 
by  a  judicious  grouping  of  hardy  evergreens  of  the  best  types. 
In  short,  the  amount  of  bedding  plants  now  generally  employed 
should  be  greatly  reduced,  and  thus  not  only  would  the  whole 
aspect  of  our  flower  gardens  be  improved,  but  the  labour  and 
expense  attending  their  decoration  would  be  considerably  miti- 
gated. We  must  not,  however,  run  into  an  opposite  extreme 
in  this  direction;  some  say  away  wi'ih  all  architectural  embellish- 
ments, down  with  steps,  balustrades,  vases,  and  fountains ; 
they  are  not  in  accordance  with  nature ;  we  must  have,  in  place 
of  these,  a  gardenmore  in  accordance  withnature.  In  my  opinion, 
every  residence  of  any  importance  requires  architectural 
embellishment  combined  with  terraces,  balustrades,  fountains, 
and  vases.  These,  with  appropriate  surroundings,  harmonise 
well  with  bedding  plants,  and  form  a  pleasing  link  between 
nature  and  art.  True  we  have  terraces  so  constructed  as  to 
bafile  all  attempts  to  plant  them  successfully,  and  there  is  also 
often  an  inclination  to  destroy  individuality  by  crowding  all 
kinds  of  plants  into  a  given  design,  when  a  far  more  satisfac- 
tory effect  might  have  been  produced  by  introducing  distinct 
features.  We  have  plenty  of  material  at  our  disposal  for  skil- 
ful embellishment ;  indeed,  never  were  our  resources  so  rich. 


Irsect  Borers  (Tomicua  chaUograplius). 
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By  the  introduotioii  of  sub-tropical  plants  into  our  arrange- 
ments, we  have  not  only  produced  more  pleasing  effects,  but 
a  way  has  been  opened  up  for  a  freer  use  of  good  hardy  per- 
manent plants. 

Carpet  bedding  has  been  unmercifully  censured  for  its 
frivolity,  and  for  the  ill-judged  contrasts  of  colours  and  lavish 
consumption  of  plants  which  it  requires.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  it  has  become  established,  and  will  doubtless,  in 
time,  be  improved.  Better  combinations  of  colours  are  being 
made,  and  numbers  of  hardy  plants  are  being  substituted  for 
tender  ones,  thus  giving  greater  permanency  to  the  system. 
Plants  of  stately  port  have  also  been  introduced  into  it,  so  as 
to  break  up  its  monotony  and  over-formality.  This  style  of 
planting  is  successfully  carried  out  in  our  public  parks,  and  it 
certainly  has  its  admirers.  The  chief  objection  to  carpet  gar- 
dening is  its  cost,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  great  where 
tender  plaiits  only  are  used,  such  as  Alternantheras,  Mesem- 
bryanthemums,  &c. ;  but,  where  hardy  plants  are  employed,  it 
need  not  necessarily  be  expensive,  and  very  pleasing  combina- 
tions may  be  made  with  them,  and  simplicity  of  design,  too, 
will  be  found  to  give  most  satisfaction. 

It  is  said  that  by  our  present  system  of  massing  and  blend- 
ing colours  in  highly-dressed  parterres,  old-fashioned  English 
flowers  have  been  banished  from  our  gardens  ;  and  that,  to 
some  extent,  is  true  ;  but,  as  a  re-awakening  interest  is  being 
taken  in  their  culture,  suitable  spots  in  which  to  grow  them 
will  doubtless  be  found.  Whilst  isolation  and  singleness  of 
effect  characterised  the  old  style  of  arrangement,  variety  and 
harmony  of  the  whole,  judiciously  blended,  is  what  we  now  aim 
at ;  and  in  this  comprehensive  system  certain  types  of  herba- 
ceous plants  become  useful,  as,  for  instance,  the  white  variety 
of  Anemone  japonica,  which  has  the  advantage  of  an  ample 
leafage  added  to  showy  blossoms ;  and  there  are  many  others 
amongst  hardy  perennials  equally  suitable;  but  they' require 
judicious  selection,  as  it  is  necessary  they  should  have  lasting 
properties  as  well  as  flue  bloom.  Besides,  this  class  of  plants 
give  most  satisfaction  when  permanently  grouped  and  esta- 
blished ;  therefore,  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  them  in  the  more 
picturesque  portions  of  the  garden,  where  they  will  yield  far 
more  pleasure  and  gratification  at  all  seasons  than  they  possibly 
could  do  in  more  formal  arrangements.  I  willingly  take  Nature 
as  my  guide  in  garden  decoration;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
follow  Nature  too  closely  in  some  of  our  arrangements.  It 
is  not  wise  to  mix  different  styles  of  gardening  too  much 
together.  The  most  suitable  place  for  herbaceous  plants  is 
the  wild  garden,  where  they  can  be  arranged  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  where  their  individual  beauty  can  be  fully  brought 
out. 

It  may  be  said  that  old-fashioned  gardens  in  the  natural 
style  were  more  enjoyable  than  our  modern  ones  ;  and  that  in 
a  certain  sense  may  be  true,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  was  not  the  abundance  of  plants  suitable  for  flower 
gardening  that  we  have  now.  Neither  was  much  attention 
paid  to  grouping  or  blending  ot  plants.  Mixed  shrubberies, 
and  the  more  formal  herbaceons  arrangements,  constituted 
the  main  features  of  embellishment.  Young  cultivators  in 
those  days  were  not  taxed  in  reference  to  the  blending 
and  grouping  of  classes  of  plants  as  now,  and  in  working 
out  artistic  patterns  in  which  to  arrange  them.  It  was 
a  special  point  in  the  tuition  of  young  men,  and  mark  of 
merit,  that  they  were  well  versed  in  the  names  of  herbaceous 
plants,  which  were  all  arranged  in  a  formal  manner,  with  their 
names  attached,  and  planted  in  order  of  height,  as  precisely  as 
the  soldier  upon  parade.  I'  remember  when  I  could  have  run 
over  a  whole  collection  botanically  as  glibly  as  possible ;  and 
there  is  a  fund  of  interest  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
perennial  plants  which  I  hope  to  see  again  come  into  fashion. 
And  now  that  bedding  out  is  more  fully  understood,  and  the 
various  aspects  of  the  more  fashionable  styles  brought  into 
due  proportions,  there  will  be  found  more  time  to  study  the 
more  permanent  features  of  interest.  Geo.  Wesilaud 

Withj  Court     . 

Anemone  Robinsoniana.— I  can  endorse  all  that  the  Eev. 
Harpiir  Crewe  has  said  (see  p.  545)  about  this  Anemone.  Five  or 
six  years  ago  I  found  acres  of  it  in  Kent,  in  an  undulating  meadow 
sloping  to  the  Bouth.east,     I  have  carefully  kept  the  knowledge  of 


its  locality  to  myself,  or  the  London  plant  collectors  would  most 
certainly  have  dug  up  every  root,  although  they  might  be  counted  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  So  thickly  do  they  grow  in  some  places, 
indeed,  that  the  earth  is  carpeted  with  their  elegant  foliage,  and 
plentifully  studded  with  their  heaven-hued  flowers ;  close  by  runs  a 
babbling  brook  fringed  with  Chrysoaplenium  alternifolium,  and  here 
and  there  in  this  charming  meadow  are  large  patches  of  the  finest 
Orchis  mascula  I  ever  saw. — W.  Elliott,  Stapleford,  NoUs. 

Eulalia  japonica  variegata.— I  notice  that  this  fine  plant 
has  been  recently  alluded  to  in  The  Garden.  I  imagine  that  its 
full  beauty  is  not  yet  known  in  Europe.  We  obtained  some  of  the 
original  plants  of  it  from  Japan,  and  planted  about  120  of  them 
in  a  row  in  the  spring  of  1876.  It  was  very  fine  last  year,  but  this 
year  it  is  magnificent,  having  thousands  of  flower-stems,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  since  the  end  of  September. 
The  plant  itself  is  very  ornamental  during  the  summer  months, 
being  of  intermediate  growth  between  the  old  ribbon  Grass  and 
Arundo  Donax  variegata  ;  but  the  flower-stems,  which  average  from 
6  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height,  complete  its  beauty.  When  the  dry  north- 
west winds  of  winter  commence  to  blow,  the  plumes  to  some  extent 
show  their  character,  taking  the  form  of  ostrich  feathers  ;  but  this,  in 
ths  damp  climate  of  England,  would  not  be  seen.  If,  however,  the 
stems  be  cut  and  placed  in  a  warm,  dry  room,  they  assume  this 
character  in  a  very  short  time,  and  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
room  decorations  I  have  ever  seen.  This  plant  is  perfectly  hardy. 
Here  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  10°  below  zero  ;  and  it  is 
not  particular  aa  to  soil.  It  increases  freely  by  division,  and  large 
plants  may  be  made  of  it  in  a  short  time.  One  of  your  correspon. 
dents  thought  that  it  would  not  reproduce  itself  from  seed ;  this  I 
consider  probable,  but  every  shoot  will  make  a  plant,  so  that  seed  is 
not  required.  The  more  recently-introduced  kind,  called  Zebrina, 
appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  above,  the  flower-stems  being 
identical  with  E.  j.  variegata;  but  the  plant  is  very  distinct,  and 
quite  a  novelty  as  regards  variegation.  It  is,  I  think,  the  first 
variegated  plant,  having  the  white  across  the  leaf.  I  have  noticed  a 
Rush  with  the  same  peculiarity,  but  this  is  also  a  Japanese  plant 
introduced  about  the  same  time,  and  it  will  also  prove  a  good  addi- 
tion to  hardy  aquatic  plants,  for  it  appears  to  grow  as  freely  as  any 
hardy  bog  weed. — James  Taplin,  South  Amhoy,  New  Jersey. 


NOTES  AND  QDESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Aster  srandiflorus— Mr.  Klliott  sendsu?,  from  Stapleford  Hall,  apeoimens 
of  this  Aster,  which  he  describes  as  the  heat  Michaelmas  Daisy  in  the  gardens 
there.  It  is  often  pretty  even  in  December  in  southern  fjardens,  but  we  did  not 
think  it  would  flower  so  well  in  Nottinghamshire.  This  plant,  being  so  late  a 
bloomer,  would  probably  repay  tor  growth  in  pots  and  slight  protection. 

Hardy  Plants  Unseasonably  in  Bloom.— I  have  to-day  (Dec.  8)  gathered 
here  (North  Hants)  the  following  flowers,  viz.,  Violets — Czar,  Victoria  Regiua, 
the  double  Neapolitan  ;  a  handful  of  the  common  Primrose,  growing  in  the 
woods  ;  good  blooms  of  the  white-flowered  Menziesia,  Lithospermum  prostra- 
tum,  and  many  kinds  of  Violas  and  Fanaies  are  in  bloom,  especially  the  varie- 
ties Blue  Bell,  Perfection,  Mulberry,  and  Princess  Teck.  Snowdrops  are  ready 
to  burst  from  the  foliage,  and  Daffodils  are  2  in.  above  the  ground.  Altogether, 
the  present  promises  to  be  the  most  unseasonable  season  I  have  ever  known. 
The  rainfall  for  November  was  6  0'13  in.— quite  unprecedented  in  this  part  of 
the  country.— W.  W.  H. 

Primroses  and  Violets  are  flowering  abundantly  here.    The  Virginian 

Stock,  after  dying  down  this  autumn,  has  grown  up  again,  and  is  now  in 
flower  for  the  second  time,  and  Roses  (of  several  good  sorts,  including  Tea- 
scented  ones)  are  blooming  freely  in  the  open  garden.  I  have  cut  a  constant 
succession  of  Rose  blooms  nearly  every  day  until  now,  and  more  are  budding. 
—U.  W.  H.,  Wolnrtoi),  Sf.  Lawrence,  Me  vf  Wight. 

Lohelia  illicifolia  as  a  Hanging  Plant.— This  Lobelia  makes  one  of  the 
prettiest  hanging  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Daring  the  summer  it 
is  covered  with  lively  white  starry  flowers,  and  in  winter  it  is  amothered  with 
purple  berriea.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and  ia  half  hardy,  but  a  cool  green- 
house aeems  to  suit  it  best.  I  am  surprised  that  this  plant  is  not  more  gene- 
rally grown  than  it  is. — W.  Elliott. 

Geranium  molle  anrenm.— I  had  this  plant  years  ago,  but  lost  it ;  I  have, 
however,  re-discovered  it  in  its  old  locality.  Old  Charlton,  Kent.  It  will  make  a 
good  groundwork  for  purple  Crocus,  or  it  may  be  put  to  many  other  uses  in 
the  spring  flower  garden.  In  spring  it  is  a  clear  canary  yellow,  and  altogether 
the  brightest  golden  hardy  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted. — W.  E. 

Single  China  Rose. — The  single  form  of  the  common  China  Rose  is  a  most 
beautiful  plant — far  more  so  I  think  than  the  double  form — and  ought  to  be  in 
every  garden.  It  has  claims  before  even  such  fine  kinds  as  Rosa  rugosa  and 
Rosa  pyrenaica.  It  may  be  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  it 
will  flower  when  but  a  few  inches  high.  It  is,  I  believe,  as  yet  rare,  even  in 
collections  in  which  such  plants  might  be  expected  to  be  found,- W,  Elliott, 
Stapleford  Sail,  Notts. 
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ORCHIDS  FOR  GENERAL  CULTURE. 

Everyone  has  not  facilities  for  growing  Orohida  as  a  collection,  and 
some  are  deterred  from  attempting  their  culture  by  the  idea  that 
they  are  very  difficult  to  grow.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true. 
Most  species  require  special  treatment,  and  a  good  deal  more  atten. 
tion  than  can  be  afforded  in  gardens  where  the  labour  is  limited  ;  but 
there  are  a  few  Orchids,  nevertheless,  about  the  culture  of  which 
there  is  nothing  very  difficult,  and  which  might  be  advantageously 
included  in  any  ordinary  collection  of  stove  plants.  Some  of  these 
are  old,  and  some  new  ;  but  we  will  only  mention  a  few  that  are 
good  growers,  free  flowerers,  and  worth  cultivating.  The  first  on 
the  list  is  the  old  Phajus  grandifoliua,  otherwise  known  as  Bletia 
Tankervillias,  and  which  is  a  free-growing  and  viogroas  subject,  and 
very  ornamental  when  it  throws  its  raagnificent  spikes  of  flower  up 
in  the  spting.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  ordinary  stove,  and  needs  but 
little  attention.  When  the  plants  need  re-potting,  it  should  be  done 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  just  when  they  begin  to  grow. 
It  delights  in  good  strong  tnrfy  loam  and  peat,  or  leaf  mould,  together 
with  sand  and  plenty  of  lumpy  charcoal  and  good  drainage  ;  in  other 
respects  it  may  be  treated  like  any  ordinary  stove  plant — neither 
kept  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  and  during  the 
growing  season  it  should  have  occasional  waterings  oE  liquid  manure. 

Calanthe  vestita. — This,  though  belonging  to  a  different  class,  is 
not  unlike  the  first  named  in  miniature,  and  requires  similar  treat, 
ment.  It  is  a  very  pretty  Orchid,  and  popular  even  among  Orchid 
growers.  Healthy  bulbs,  potted  two  or  three  together  in  6  in.  and 
7  in.  pots,  make  nice  little  specimens.  Light  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
with  charcoal,  form  a  good  compost  for  it.  The  bulbs  should  not.be 
buried  in  potting,  but  placed  pretty  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  room  left 
for  watering.  The  finest  lot  of  plants  of  this  kind  that  we  have  seen 
were  firmly  potted  in  what  appeared  to  be  almost  pure  loam,  pressed 
as  firmly  about  the  roots  as  we  would  a  Strawberry  plant.  In 
summer  the  plants  require  moderate  shade  from  strong  sunshine,  and 
in  winter  water  should  be  sparingly  given,  but  not  entirely  with, 
held. 

C(EL0GYNE  CRISTATA. — This  is  One  of  the  best  Orchids  for  general 
culture ;  in  fact,  it  should  be  grown  in  batches  like  the  Chinese 
Primrose  or  the  Cyclamen,  and  no  doubt  would  be  if  it  was  as  easily 
procured.  It  grows  freely  in  the  stove  or  intermediate  house,  and 
produces  its  lovely  white  flowers  in  great  profusion.  It  may  be 
grown  in  a  basket  or  pot,  or  on  a  block ;  but  the  pot  is  most  conve- 
nient. Good  drainage,  fibry  peat.  Sphagnum,  and  lump  charcoal  are 
essentials,  and  these  should  be  raised  in  a  firm  mound  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  and  the  plant  pegged  down  upon  it.  Small  plants  will 
make  good  specimens  in  a  short  time,  being  easily  divided,  and  small 
plants  may  soon  be  propagated  when  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
stock. 

Dendrobium  nobile  and  its  Varieties. — These  still  rank  amongst 
our  finest  Orchids,  whether  regarded  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  or 
the  profusion  in  which  they  are  produced.  Very  easy  to  cultivate,  and 
succeeds  best  in  fibry  peat  and  loam.  Sphagnum,  and  charcoal, 
packed  pretty  firmly  together  about  the  roots,  and  raised  in  a  mound 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  the  nsual  way.  Plenty  of  drainage  is 
necessary.  Spring  is  the  time  to  repot,  after  the  plants  are  out  of 
flower.  As  a  rule,  the  strongest  shoots  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
old  stems ;  but  sometimes  they  break  away  from  the  tops  also,  and 
elsewhere.  The  best  plan  in  any  case  is  to  peg  all  growths  down  to 
the  soil,  and  encourage  them  to  root  into  it.  An  ordinary  stove 
treatment,  and  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer,  will  easily  pro. 
duce  a  fine  growth  by  October,  when  water  should  be  almost  with, 
held ;  and,  nnless  the  plants  are  wanted  in  flower  early,  they  may  be 
transferred  to  a  cooler  house  during  the  season  of  rest,  but  not 
starved  or  exposed  to  cold  and  damp.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  grows 
large  specimens  for  the  room  vases,  transfers  them  to  his  cool  Vineries 
in  autumn.  In  potting,  as  we  should  have  mentioned,  care  must  be 
taken  [to  avoid  burying  the  base  of  the  stems ;  leave  all  but  the 
roots  clear  and  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Dendrobiu.ai  Farmeki  and  DENSIFL0RU5I  are  two  fine  species, 
that  succeed  in  the  stove  or  intermediate  house,  and  which,  according 
to  our  experience,  continue  to  grow  and  fiower  under  very  adverse 
circumstances.  We  have  known  plants  that  had  remained  in  the  same 
pots  for  years,  and  been  long  subjected  to  a  low  temperature  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  that  hardly  ever  failed  to  flower  annually. 
They,  however,  repay  genuine  culture,  and  require'the  same  treat- 
ment  as  D.  uobile,  except  that  they  are  better  left  in  their  summer 
quarters  during  the  winter.  None  of  the  three  are  troubled  much 
with  insects  or  disease. 


Odontoglossum  cirrhosum. — This  comparatively  new  species  is 
described  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  Orchids  we  possess,  and  we  think 
it  deserves  the  compliment ;  but  what  gives  it  most  value  is  that  it 
is  a  free  grower,  and  prefers  an  intermediate  house,  or  even  a  warm 
greenhouse,  to  the  stove.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  wintered  at 
least  in  the  last.named  structure,  after  its  bulbs  are  perfected,  other- 
wise  they  seem  inclined  to  make  a  second  growth  if  left  in  heat.  Its 
tree  growth  is  remarkable.  A  number  of  very  small  imported  pieces, 
which  we  received  last  autumn,  made  rapid  growth  as  soon  aa  potted 
ia  the  spring,  and  have  made  fine  glossy  bulbs,  some  of  which  are 
throwing  up  flower  spikes.  Living  Sphagnum  chiefly,  and  bits  of 
peat  mixed,  seem  to  be  all  that  it  requires  in  the  way  of  compost. 
The  plant  delights  in  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root  during  summer, 
and  should  not  be  dried  off  altogether  in  winter,  but  the  soil  should 
be  kept  sufficiently  moist  to  keep  the  Sphagnum  alive.  The  leaves 
are  not  neatly  so  sensitive  to  damp  aa  the  0.  vexillarium.  It  is,  in 
short,  an  uncommonly  hardy  intermediate-house  plant,  of  easy  culture, 
and  should  be  in  every  collection  of  flowering  plants. 

CVPRIPEDIUM     INSIGNE,      INSIGNE      MaULEI,      EARBATUM,      YENUSJUM, 

and  niveum. — All  these,  except  the  last,  are  robust-growing  kinds, 
easily  kept  in  health  ;  and  their  flowers,  which  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced, are  very  ornamental  and  useful  for  cutting.  The  old  inaigne 
is  an  exceedingly  free  grower  and  flowerer,  and  Maulei  is  a  very 
superior  variety  of  it.  They  all  grow  freely  in  fibry  loam,  peat, 
sand,  and  charcoal,  and  should  be  potted  tolerably  firm,  and  well 
watered  while  they  are  growing.  To  attempt  growing  them  in  the 
usual  Orchid  compost,  consisting  of  Sphagnum  and  poor  peat,  is 
simply  to  halt-starve  them.  The  pretty  little  C.  niveum  is  a  slow 
rather  than  a  weak  grower,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
others.  Those  named  are  perhaps  aa  cheap  and  aa  easily  procurable 
as  any  ;  but  there  are  a  number  oE  excellent  varieties,  both  new  and 
old,  which  are  equally  good  grftwera.  Among  some  of  the  flue  kinds 
may  be  named^Dayanum,  Argus,  Dominii,  Sedeui,  Fairieanum, 
tevigatum,  Roezli,  Pearcei,  Lowi,  and  villosura. 

GOODYERA  DISCOLOR. — This  is  an  ornamental  foliage  and  free- 
flowering  plant,  allied  to  the  Ansstoohilus  class,  but  far  less  difficult 
to  grow.  When  grown  for  its  foliage  alone,  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  flower  ;  but  the  flowers  contrast  effectively  with  the  dark  velvety 
foliage  when  they  are  produced.  It  should  have  the  warm  end  of  the 
stove,  and  be  near  to  the  glass,  buc  shaded  during  the  summer.  As 
the  shoots  soon  spread  out  over  the  surface,  it  is  beat  grown  in  a 
flat,  shallow  pan,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  Sphagaum,  peat,  sand, 
charcoal,  and  broken  potsherds.  Young  plants  ma,y  be  assisted  by 
a  bell-glass  at  first,  and,  as  they  grow,  the  shoots  should  be  pegged 
down  over  the  surface  of  the  pot. 

Aeridbs  odoratum. — Though  the  Vandese  section  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  need  special  treatment,  particularly  as  regards  temperature, 
the  plant  above  named  is  frequently  seen  in  perfect  health  in  a  warm 
corner  of  the  stove.  It  will  live  in  cooler  quarters  for  years  without 
suffering  much  injury,  but  will  not  grow  much,  and  rarely  flower. 
We  once  kept  a  plant  about  1  ft.  high  in  a  stove  where  the  tempera, 
ture  was  only  moderately  high  during  summer,  and  rather  low  in 
winter,  for  six  years,  during  which  time  it  hardly  lost  a  leaf,  but 
made  scarcely  any  growth.  The  leaves  shrivelled  a  little,  but  when 
the  plant  was  transferred  to  a  moist  warm  place  near  the  boiler  end 
of  a  house,  the  leaves  got  plump  and  the  plant  grew  rapidly.  There 
are  three  or  four  varieties  of  odoratum,  any  of  which  are  well  worth 
growing.  Plants  should  be  grown  in  pots  halt  filled  with  drainage, 
and  potted  in  fibry  peat,  charcoal,  and  Sphagnum,  and  raised  well 
above  the  surface  of  the  pot.  To  save  the  long  air  roots,  which  are 
thrown  out  from  the  stem,  from  injury,  the  plant  should  be  placed 
out  of  danger  from  contact  with  any  object.  It  delights  in  an  almost 
steaming  atmosphere  during  the  summer,  but  should  be  kept  pretty 
dry  in  the  winter  time.  In  a  mixed  collection  of  stove  plants  the 
Vandaa  should  occupy  a  shelf  above  the  hot-water  pipes  if  possible  ; 
and  if  the  shelf  can  be  covered  with  Sphagnum,  kept  moist,  it  will 
insure  a  sufficiently  moist  atmosphere  about  the  planta  during  their 
growing  season. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi  and  crinituji. — Both  of  these  are  free-grow- 
ing  plants  and  sure  bloomers,and  succeed  in  fibry  loam,peat.  Sphagnum, 
and  charcoal.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  in  potting  the 
plants  must  be  sec  pretty  well  up  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the 
compost  packed  neatly  and  firmly  up  to  the  base  of  the  bulbs  to  keep 
them  erect.  Stove  heat  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  during  the 
growing  season  will  suit  them,  but  moisture  must  be  nearly  withheld 
during  the  winter. 

Miltonia  spectaeilis  and  its  Varieties. — M.  speotabilis  ia  a  beau- 
tiful and  popular  plant,  of  easy  culture.  It  succeeds  in  the  same 
compost  aa  the  above,  but  without  the  loam,  and  ia  beat  grown  in  a 
shallow  pan.  It  does  nob  require  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
should  be  shaded  from  strong  sanshine,   which  turns   the  foliage 
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yellow.  We  have  seen  a  good  specimen  growing  in  a  Vinery  nnder 
the  Vines,  where  it  stood  for  some  time  after  the  fire  heat  was 
withdrawn,  and  was  green  as  Grass,  and  healthy,  and  flowered  well. 

Lycaste  Skin'neki. — This  is  another  of  those  popular  Orchids 
which  is  recommended  for  general  culture.  There  are  namerons 
varieties  of  it,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  attractive.  It  requires 
ordiuary  stove  treatment,  and  a  compost  of  Sphagnum,  peat,  and 
charcoal  to  grow  in,  and  good  drainage.  Should  be  grown  exten- 
sively. 

L.ELiA  ruiii'URATA. —  A  magnificent  Orchid,  and  one  not  very  diffi. 
cult  to  grow;  it  thrives  in  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  the  Lycaste, 
and  requires  much  the  same  treatment  in  other  respects. 

Here  ends  our  list.  No  doubt  it  might  be  added  to  ;  but  we  have 
chosen  to  enumerate  only  a  few  of  the  easiest  cultivated  and  really 
useful  species,  and  such  as  might  be  added  to  any  mixed  collection 
of  stove  or  intermediate-house  plants.  "When  anything  like  a  collec- 
tion is  attempted,  and  a  house  cannot  be  set  apart  for  them,  the  best 
plan  is  to  devote  a  shelf  of  the  stove  to  them  alone,  in  order  that 
their  wants  may  be  more  conveniently  attended  to,  putting  such  as 
require  most  heat  at  the  warmest  end,  and  vice  versa.  As  regards 
moisture  and  shading,  &o.,  what  will  suit  the  generality  of  stove 
plants  will  suit  the  Orchids  as  well ;  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
latter  should  have  the  special  treatment  they  require  as  regards 
watering  and  potting.  S.  J. 


Fhaleenopsis  amabilis.— I  have  a  plant  of  this  that  has  been 
in  bloom  over  three  months,  and  which  has  now  on  it  thirty-eight 
expanded  blossoms.  We  have  a  row  of  this  Orchid  in  baskets  hang- 
ing in  front  of  a  moist  stove,  and,  although  all  the  plants  are 
by  no  means  in  full  beauty,  I  counted  the  other  day  on  them  140 
fully  expanded  flowers.  The  long  and  graceful  sprays  of  blossom, 
drooping  over  t'erns  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  mingled  with  spikes  of 
Calanthe  and  that  beautifully.scented  old  favourite,  Zygopetalum 
Maokayi,  have  a  lovely  effect.  Seen  under  such  conditions,  Orchids 
show  to  greater  advantage  even  than  in  bouses  exclnsively  devoted 
to  their  growth,  as  their  great  want  is  foliage,  which,  in  a  wild  state, 
they  borrow  from  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.  I  may  mention 
that  nearly  all  our  plants  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  vary  in  size  and 
markings,  some  having  flowers  nearly  as  large  again  as  those  of 
others,  while  the  clear  white  top  petals  are  in  some  quite  pointed, 
and  in  others  nearly  circular.  A  general  impression  exists  that  these 
plants  flower  themselves  to  death  ;  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  our 
plants  have  annually  increased  in  size  of  foliage  and  strength  of 
flower.spikes,  although  they  are  nearly  always  in  bloom.  No  one 
need  doubt  their  ability  to  grow  them  successfully  if  they  have  a 
moist  stove  temperature  at  command.  We  make  our  own  baskets, 
which  consist  of  rough.barked  wood,  filled  with  fresh  Sphagnum, 
crocks,  and  charcoal,  with  a  few  lumps  of  fibry  peat ;  and  plenty 
i,f  tepid  water  is  given  at  the  root  at  all  seasons.  They  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  but  I  find  that  those  in  baskets  are  invariably  the 
most  vigorous.— J.  Guoom,  J/cn/iam. 

Greenhouse  Stages.— A  mode  of  constructing  these  which  I 
saw  the  other  day  in  the  Aigburth  Nurseries,  Liverpool,  may  be 
worth  notice.  The  house  in  which  they  are  erected  is  span-roofed, 
some  16  ft.  or  18  ft.  wide,  and  is  used  for  Pelargoniums  and  Cine- 
rarias.  A  pathway  runs  all  round  it  about  2  ft.  6  in.  or  3  ft.  from 
the  sides,  which  leaves  a  stage  of  that  width  all  round  the  house, 
and  a  stage  some  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  wide  in  the  middle.  The  framework 
of  these  stages  is  made  of  angle  iron  bolted  together,  and  supported 
on  low,  cast-iron  standards  let  into  brickwork.  On  this  framework 
are  laid  1^  in.  battens,  reaching  from  side  to  side,  fitting  up  flush 
at  the  ends  against  the  iron,  but  not  touching  each  other  by  about  an 
inch  or  so.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  no  nails  or  screws  were  required. 
The  whole  had  a  neat,  strong,  light  appearance,  and  I  should  think 
such  stages  would  be  almost  indestructible  it  kept  painted.  Another 
departure  from  the  old  form  of  such  stages  is  the  arranging  of  the 
paths  at  the  end  in  an  easy  curve,  thus  doing  away  with  all  friction 
at  the  corners,  and  saving  much  valnable  time,  where  a  great  deal  of 
traffic  13  going  on,  without  loss  of  space.— E.  Hobday. 


Pilumna  fragrans,— One  o£  thebest  varietita  of  this  lovely  Orehid  which 
we  have  seen  13  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Ball's  Nursery,  at  Chelsea.  Its  blossoms, 
which  are  beautifully  fringed,  are  of  the  purest  white,  set  off  to  advanta<'e  by 
a  bright  golden  eye.  The  perfume  of  this  Orchid  is  pecaliarly  refreshing, 
somewhat  resembling  a  delicately  scented  Clove-Pink. 

Cyprinedinm  macrantham.-A  large  consignment  of  this  Lady's-slipper, 
a  coloured  plate  of  which  was  given  in  The  G^bobk,  p.  30,  Vol.  X[.,  has  latel^ 
mo,^  lTrf,l  ^J-  '^""^■°^-  °f  Holloway.  Though  hitherto  scarce,  this,  the 
"ardens     s  ^°°"^' ''  ^^""'^"'^^  °°"'  '"'^'y  '"  ^^'=<'"'=  POP'^'"'-  i°  "^ 
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A  FEW  GOOD  EOHINOCACTI. 
EcWnocactus  Cummingi.  —  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  genus,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  orange-yellow,  rank 
amongst  the  brightest  of  that  colour,  and  they  are  produced  in 
abundance.  The  plant  is  small  in  stature,  flowering  at  the  height 
of  2  in.,  and  rarely  exceeding  8  in.     The  spines  are  pale  brown,  and 


Echinocactus  Cummiugi. 

when  young  the  plant  may  be  easily  mistaken  tor  a  Mammillaria.     I 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  Echinocicti. 

E.  multiflorua. — This  is  at  times  confounded  by  cultivators 
with  E.  oursellianus;  but  it  is  distinct.  It  has  white,  reflexed 
spines.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  very  beautiful  in  shape. 
It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  seldom  attaining  more  than  from  4  in.  to  5  in. 
in  height.  It  is  also  nearly  hardy,  and  therefore  not  fond  of  a  close 
place. 

E.myriostigma. — This,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
plants  in  cultivation,  having  more  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  a 


Echinocactus  multiflorus, 

sculptor  than  a  natural  production.  It  is  covered  with  white  scales 
of  a  stellate  form,  and  is  almost  as  bard  as  a  stone.  It  produces 
silky  yellow  flowers  freely  in  summer.  It  generally  has  five  ribs, 
but  not  always,  some  having  only  four ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
others  have  as  many  as  seven.  It  is  a  free  grower,  but  slow,  attain, 
ing  1  ft.  in  about  twenty  years.  It  does  very  well  in  a  cool  green, 
■house  ;  those  who  have  seen  this  plant  once  will  never  forget  it.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Astrophytum. 

E.  hex8edroph.orus. — This  might  be  mistaken  when  young  tor  a 
•  ilammillaria,  but  its  flowers  prove  it  to  be  an  Echinocactus ;  the  whole 
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.  plant  has  a  palvernlent  aspect.  It  is  a  slow  grower,  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  or  six  years,  may  have  attained  some  4  in.  in  height, 
and,  after  that,  it  scarcely  shows  any  change.  I  have  known  plants 
of  it  in  twelve  years  to  only  grow  2  in.,  though  doing  well  and 
flowering  freely.  Its  flowers  are  pale  rose,  spines  grey  and  depressed. 
Seedling  varieties  from  this  kind  have  been  called  Laboureti  and 
Saltitella.     When  grafted,  it  grows  faster  than  on  its  own  roots. 


12  in.  to  20  in.    E.  sinnatus  greatly  resembles  it  j    it  has  weaker 
spines,  bat  is  doubtless  a  variety. 

E.  obvallatus. — This  belongs  to  a  section  which  has  undulated 
ribs,  some  more  so  than  others,  but  all  sufficiently  marked  to  be 
recognised.  Its  spines  are  flat,  dark,  from  I  in.  to  2  ia.  long,  and  in 
sets  of  from  six  to  eight.  The  flowers  of  this  section  are  small,  and 
often  unable  to  open  on  account  of  the  spines  being  in  such  a  dense 


Ectiinocactua  liesEedrophorus. 


Schinocactus  longihamatus. 


Echinocactus  myriostigma. 


Echmocactus  obvallatus. 


E.  longUxamatus. — This  is  a  plant  quite  capable  of  taking  oare 
of  itself  in  the  struggle  for  life.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  distinct  and 
important  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  It  has  a  central, 
hooked,  dark  brown  spine,  from  6  in.  to  10  in.  long.  The  flowers 
are  straw-yellow.  Small  plants  of  it  have  the  mammose  appear, 
nnoe  of  Mammillarias ;  but  when  old,  the  ribs  become  more  pro- 
nounced.    It  is  a  slow-growing  kind,   attaining  a  height  of  from 


mass  in  the  centre.  Plants  belonging  to  this  section,  when  raised 
from  seed,  vary  greatly.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  several 
varieties  found  here  and  there  in  cultivatioa  are  only  seedlings.  They 
have  a  curious  habit  of  splitting  if  overfed,  by  which  they  are  often 
spoilt.  They  should  therefore  be  watered  with  care.  Echinooaotl 
are  easily  grown.  The  chief  care  required  is  in  watering  them. 
Siodhury  House,  Hmnmersmith.  J.  Ceouchee. 
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CHRTSANTHBMUMS  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

Cultivators  about  Liverpool  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
ChryeaDthemnms,  and  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  find  finer 
blooms  than  those  which  I  saw  when  visiting  in  that  neighbourhood 
at  the  end  of  November.  Mr.  Tunnington,  gardener  to  Charles 
Maclvor,  Esq.,  Calderstone,  obtained  a  first  prize  for  cut  blooms  at 
the  late  Liverpool  meeting,  as  well  as  for  standard  plants  in  pots. 
His  collection  consisted  of  plants  mostly  in  9.in.  and  ll-in.  pots ; 
those  in  the  former  size  were  trained  to  a  single  stem,  the  others  had 
several  branches.  Both  growth  and  foliage  were  very  robust,  the 
latter  almost  as  broad  as  one's  hand,  and  of  a  remarkably  deep  green 
colour.  Disbudding  had  been  carried  out,  so  that  only  one  bloom 
remained  on  each  shoot.  In  growing  first-class  specimens,  it  is  im. 
portant  to  disbud  at  the  right  time,  and  also  to  select  the  right  bud, 
for  there  is  usually  one  that  will  make  a  more  perfect  bloom  than  the 
others,  and  it  is  not  always  the  terminal  one.  To  secure  a  first  prize, 
where  the  competition  is  keen,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  good 
flowers  from  which  to  choose,  but  much  judgment  and  skill  are 
required  in  selecting  and  making  up  a  stand.  Mr.  Tunnington'a 
plants  aU  through  the  summer  stand  in  a  very  snug  corner,  exposed 
to  full  sunshine  and  air,  and  yet  sheltered  from  the  fierce  winds  that 
sometimes  prevail  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  were  potted  in  very 
rough  turfy  loam  and  manure,  the  last  shift,  especially,  had  been  rich 
and  turfy.  In  the  later  stages  of  growth,  liquid  manure  is  also 
freely  given,  not  always,  indeed,  of  one  kind,  as  Mr.  Tunnington 
believes  in  giving  plants  a  change  of  food  occasionally,  and  so  varies 
their liquiddiet,  sometimes  giving guano,atotherB,liquid  manure  made 
with  soot  or  sheep  droppings.  It  is  only  by  the  attention  given  to  this 
and  other  small  matters  that  excellence  is  reached.  The  four  standard 
plants,  shown  by  Mr.  Tunnington,  were  remarkable  examples  of  patient 
skill  in  cultivation  and  training  j  the  kinds  were  Mrs.  G.  Bundle 
and  George  Glenny.  I  saw  another  remarkable  collection  of  Chry. 
santhemums  at  Elmswood  ;  and  Mr.  Hinds,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  E. 
Moss,  at  Otterspool,  had  also  a  choice  collection,  tastefully  and  effec- 
tively arranged  in  the  conservatory  adjoining  the  mansion.  In  the 
majority  of  country  gardens  fairly  good  flowers,  tastefully  disposed, 
are  more  in  request  than  extra  superior  culture.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  very  best  varieties  of  the  large  exhibition  varieties  ;  Pom. 
pone  and  Anemoae-flowered  kinds  are  not  so  much  grown  in  the  north, 
although,  for  home  decoration,  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  some  of 
the  Japanese  varieties  are  absolutely  indispensable,  especially  for  cut 
flowers.  The  best  kinds  were  Hercules,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Prince 
Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  of  Wales,  Beethoven,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Queen  of  England,  Lady  Sinclair,  Alfred  Salter,  Cherub,  Isabella 
Bott,  Eve,  Beauty  of  Stoke,  General  Slade,  General  Bainbrigge, 
Ossian,  Blonde  Beautj',  White  and  Pink  Venus,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lady  Hardinge,  Guernsey 
Nugget,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  Beatrice. — E.  Hobday. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN, 


Croton  falcatum.— This  is  one  of  the  best  Crotons  that  has  lately  been 
Bent  out.  It  has  lance-sliaped  leaves  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  long,  elegantly 
marked  with  bright  crimson,  purple,  orange,  and  many  shades  of  green.  For 
table  docoration  it  must  eventually  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  plants. 
It  was  raised  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway.— S. 

Pteris  Dixoni.— This  ia  a  pretty,  dwarf,  crested  form  of  the  well-known 
Pteris  serrulata.  For  growing  in  pans  or  small  pots  it  is  a  very  desirable  kind, 
and  its  broad  crested  pinnte  render  its  fronds  useful  as  edgings  for  vases  of 
flowers. 

Tropseolum  Ball  of  Fire.— This  is  one  of  the  beat  plants  that  can  be  grown 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  famishing  a  bright  dis- 
play of  colour,  and  for  supplying  flowers  of  a  striking  character  for  small 
bouquets.  It  is  best  planted  at  the  base  of  rafters  or  pillars  in  good  sandy 
loam.  If  exposed  to  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  well  treated,  established 
plants  of  it  will  bloom  for  montbs  in  succession.  It  is  also  an  excellent  pot 
plant.— S. 

Improved  Hyacintli  Glasses.— The  new  Hyacinth  Glasses,  recently  intro- 
duced to  public  notice  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Williams,  Brierly  Hill,  Stafford- 
shire, are  now  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  colours.  The  design  and  the  mode 
of  supporting  the  stem  are  improvements.  The  uncoloured  ones  are  useful  for 
placing  flowers  in  when  not  in  use  for  Hyacinths. 

The  Display  of  Chry  santhemums  in  the  nurseriea  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Son,  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  bas  this  year  been  very  attractive.  The  whole  of 
the  plants  have  been  grown  in  a  natural  manner,  and  are  arranged  to  form  a 
bank  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  show-house  of  the  nursery.  The 
Japanese  kinds  hive  been  particularly  fine. 

An  Old  Fern.- M.  de.  Saporta  has  recently  called  attention  to  a  fossil  found 
in  Middle  Silurian  rocks  at  Angers,  which  represents  the  oldest  known  land 
plant.  It  indicates  a  large  Fern,  allied  to  Gyolopteris,  which  is  'preserved  in 
iron  sulphite. 


THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINBS. 

DuEiNG  such  an  autumn  as  the  present,  with  continuous  moist,  mild 
weather,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  adapt  the  treatment  of  plants  in 
greenhouses  to  the  season ;  the  protracted  genial  temperature  that 
we  had  through  October  kept  many  plants  in  a  growing  state  later 
than  usual,  and,  as  is  well  understood  by  experienced  cultivators, 
plants  that  make  growth  thus  late  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
through  the  winter  than  in  seasons  when  the  weather  has  been  such 
as  to  induce  a  gradual  hardening  up  and  ripening  of  the  wood  before 
winter  sets  in.  Everything  that  is  at  all  susceptible  of  attacks  from 
mildew  is  more  than  usually  liable  to  be  affected  by  it  during  the 
present  autumn;  Heaths  especially,  both  hard  and  soft  wooded,  and 
all  the  softer.leaved  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants,  will  require 
frequent  looking  over,  with  the  view  of  detecting  any  appearance  of 
the  fungus  as  soon  as  it  exists.  It  is  most  fatal  in  its  effects  upon 
the  leaves,  as,  where  once  it  gets  estabhshed,  it  quickly  destroys 
their  vitality,  be  they  old  or  young,  causing  them  to  fall  off  prema- 
turely,  which  no  after  treatment  can  rectify ;  not  only  are  plants, 
when  so  affected,  very  much  impaired  in  appearance,  but  serious 
injury  is  done  by  the  roots  suffering  through  the  loss  of  foliage. 
The  presence  of  mildew  is  frequently  not  observed  by  those  who 
have  had  comparatively  little  experience  in  plant  culture  until  it  has 
done  considerable  harm ;  on  close  examination,  plants  that  are 
affected  by  it  will  exhibit  a  slight  discolouration  of  the  leaves,  not 
over  the  whole  plant,  or  even  any  particular  branch,  but  sometimes 
at  the  points,  or  often  lower  down,  and  mora  particularly  on  the 
smaller  internal  shoots  towards  the  centre,  that  through  the  growing 
season  have  been  less  fully  exposed  to  the  solidifying  influence  of 
light  and  air,  but  where,  if  not  at  once  checked,  it  quickly  extends 
to  the  strongest  and  more  important  shoots.  As  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
covered, the  plants  should  be  at  once  laid  down  on  their  sides  and 
syringed  freely  with  clean  water,  so  as  to  wet  the  entire  surface  of 
all  the  leaves,  and  whilst  the  foliage  is  in  this  damp  condition,  the 
whole  should  be  dusted  over  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Many  con. 
trivances  for  applying  it  have  been  brought  under  notice,  but  I  have 
found  nothing  so  handy  and  effectual  as  the  old-fashioned  sulphur-puff  ; 
as  a  substitute  a  small  gauze.bag  may  be  employed,  using  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made  double  if  Ic  be  found  that  the  sulphur 
passes  too  quickly  through  it  singly.  The  sulphur  should  reach 
every  leaf  of  the  affected  plants,  as  the  mildew  will  often  have  ex- 
tended much  further  than  can  be  traced  with  the  naked  eye  ;  keep 
the  plants  still  laid  down  whilst  the  sulphur  is  being  applied,  turning 
them  over  as  required  to  get  at  every  part.  In  this  position  less  of 
the  powder  will  get  to  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  than  it  other- 
wise would  do,  and  where,  if  allowed  to  remain,  it  might  do  consider- 
able injury  by  being  washed  down  to  the  roots  in  the  operation  of 
watering  ;  its  presence  there  would  have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of 
lime,  a  substance  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  generality  of  ever, 
green  plants.  To  prevent  any  chance  of  the  sulphur  thus  reaching 
the  roots,  it  is  well,  before  raising  the  plants  to  their  proper  position, 
to  wash  the  surface  of  the  ball  with  a  spouted  can  or  the  syringe. 
Replace  the  plants  on  the  stages  as  soon  as  they  have  got  quite  dry, 
allowing  the  sulphur  to  remain  on  for  a  week  or  so,  during  which 
time,  should  the  weather  be  windy,  do  not  give  much  side  air,  or  it 
will  blow  the  sulphur  on  to  the  surface  of  the  balls  ;  after  leaving  it 
on  for  the  length  of  time  just  named,  the  destruction  of  the  fungas 
will  be  complete,  and  the  plants  should  be  again  laid  down  on  their 
sides  and  syringed  freely  with  clean  water,  so  as  to  wash  the  whole  of 
the  sulphur  off.  Another  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  mildew  is  to 
mix  flowers  of  sulphur  with  water  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six 
ounces  to  the  gallon,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
it  should  be  stirred  up  several  times,  then  pour  the  water  gently  off. 
This  can  easily  be  accomplished,  as  the  sulphur,  being  heavy,  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  ;  with  the  water  thus  impregnated,  syringe  all 
affected  plants,  wetting  both  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  whole  of 
the  leaves,  laying  the  plants  down  over  a  tub,  or  trough,  in  a  way 
that  will  catch  the  water,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  this  posi- 
tion until  quite  dry,  as  the  water  in  which  the  active  properties  of 
the  sulphur  are  held  in  solution  must  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
roots.  Amateurs  will  find  either  of  these  certain  remedies  for  mildew 
on  all  plants  that  are  affected,  pot-Eoses  included. 

Pelargoniums. — Both  the  large.flowered  and  Fancy  varieties 
should  now  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  not  lower  than  40°  in  the 
night,  nor  above  5'  higher  than  this ;  and,  where  there  is  a  small 
house  or  pit  that  can  be  devoted  to  these  and  other  things  that  do 
the  best  where  a  little  more  warmth  is  kept  up  than  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  where  nothing  more  is  attempted  than  merely  to  exclude 
frost,  when  there  ia  an  appearance  of  cold  nights,  a  little  fire-heat 
should  be  turned  on. 
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Primulas,  so  useful  at  this  season,  are  much  less  liable  to  damp 
when  kept  as  warm,  or  even  a  little  warmer,  than  Pelargoniums  ; 
the  reason  these  plants  are  so  subject  to  lose  their  lower 
leaves,  which  rot  off  near  the  base  oE  the  stalk,  a  complaint  that 
often  extends  to  the  main  stem,  causing  the  destruction  of  the  plants 
altogether,  is  that  the  usual  cool  greenhouse  treatment  through  the 
winter,  when  their  vital  energies,  consequent  upon  this  being  their 
flowering  season,  should  be  actively  at  work,  ia  not  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  kept  as 
near  the  light  as  it  is  possible  to  place  them,  with  the  atmosphere  as 
dry  as  it  can  be  maintained.  Where  there  is  sufficient  warmth,  as 
above  indicated,  to  keep  them  growing,  as  is  their  wont,  light  is 
essential  to  prevent  the  flower-stems  being  drawn  up  weak  ;  and 
where,  by  necessity,  they  are  kept  cooler  than  they  like,  an  abandauoe 
of  light  will  reduce  the  disposition  to  damp. 

Cinerarias,  sown  first  in  the  spring,  as  advised  for  coming  into 
flower  early,  will  be  m.uch  benefited  by  a  temperature  such  as  above, 
but  no  higher,  as  any  attempt  at  forcing  with  them  is  detrimental  to 
their  well  being ;  in  their  case  they  will  be  better  for  standing  on 
some  moisture-holding  material,  which  will  keep  their  leaves  in  a 
healthier  condition  than  if  stood  on  dry  shelves  ;  when  necessitated 
to  place  them  in  the  latter  position,  I  have  found  it  an  advantage  to 
lay  Sphagnum  about  1  in.  thick  on  the  surface  of  the  shelves,  damp, 
ing  it  slightly  from  time  to  time.  There  are  few  greenhouse  plants 
that  bloom  naturally,  or  can  be  induced  to  do  so  without  anything 
approaching  to  absolute  forcing,  but  are  much  better  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature such  as  the  above,  a  little  higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  ;  bat  where  a  single  house  has  to  do  duty  for  all,  inolud. 
ing  plants  it  is  desirable  to  keep  quite  at  rest,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  make  a  compromise  betwixt  the  requirements  of  both, 
although  a  little  may  be  effected  by  placing  the  whole  of  the  plants 
that  are  in  the  most  active  condition  at  the  warmest  end,  keeping  the 
others  at  the  opposite  end,  at  which  point  the  greater  portion  of  the 
air  required  can  be  given,  which  will  still  further  tend  to  make  a 
difference. 

Camellias. — See  that  those  of  which  the  flower-buds  are  in  an 
advanced  state  have  the  soil  kept  moderately  moist,  as,  although  not 
requiring  to  be  so  wet  as  when  the  summer's  growth  was  progressing, 
still  they  will  never  bear  being  as  dry  as  some  things.  When 
Caniellias  are  stood  in  a  conservatory  attached  to  a  dwelling,  where 
there  ia  usually  a  little  fire-heat  kept  on,  with  the  atmosphere  pro. 
portionately  drier,  care  must  be  taken  to  apply  some  water  to  the 
floor,  especially  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pipes,  to 
correct  the  drying  infiuence  of  the  latter.  Where  there  is  the  con- 
venience of  a  small  house  or  pit,  where  a  temperature  of  55°  can  be 
kept  up  in  the  night,  this  will  be  found  most  useful  for  bringing 
many  things  on  into  flower,  such  as  Genistas,  Acacias  armata  and 
Drummondi,  Azaleas,  both  the  ordinary  garden  hybrids  and  the 
hardy  purple.fiowered  amoena  ;  Richardias  and  winter-blooming  Epa. 
crises  will  also  bear,  for  a  few  weeks,  such  a  temperature ;  and  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  that  have  been  prepared  through  the  summer  by 
exposure  to  the  full  sun  out-of-doors,  and  confining  their  roots  in 
small  pots,  so  as  to  bring  about  that  somewhat  stunted  condition 
which,  with  this  class  of  plants,  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
flowers,  rather  than  leaf-growth,  when  subjected  to  heat.  If  the 
sbil'in  which  the  roots  of  such  Pelargoniums  are  placed  has  become 
poor  and  exhausted,  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  an  advau. 
tage.  Here  again,  with  all  such  plants,  endeavour  to  get  them  as 
near  the  roof  glass  as  circumatancea  will  permit  of ;  at  no  time  in  the 
year  ia  this  so  necessary  as  in  the  winter,  with  plants  that  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  temperature  that  accelerates  their  flower, 
ing.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley 
will  do  well  in  such  a  house,  although  the  progress  they  make  in 
flowering  will  not  be  near  so  rapid  as  where  under  the  influence  of  a 
higher  temperature  ;  consequently  where  these  plants,  especially  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  are  wanted  in  flower  by  a  given  time,  they  must 
be  started  considerably  sooner  than  if  more  heat  can  be  given 
them. 

Bulbs  of  all  kinds  that  were  potted  early  and  plunged  in  ashes, 
with  a  covering  of  the  same  material  overhead,  will  by  this  time 
have  made  considerable  growth  ;  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  such  a  position  so  long  aa  to  cause  the  foliage  to  become  drawn 
out  too  much.  Some  of  the  ashea  may  be  drawn  away  where  enough 
top  growth  has  already  been  made,  plunged  in  the  open  air  under  a 
wall  aa  is  frequently  done,  when  the  crowns  have  advanced  far  enough 
and  the  bulbs  are  not  wanted  for  immediate  forcing,  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  where  protection  from  f rose  can  be 
given ;  or  to  a  greenhouse  or  Vinery ;  but,  in  all  oases,  the  exposure 
of  the  young  leaves  now  in  course  of  development  must  be  gradual, 
for  if  they  be  subjected  to  full  light  whilst  in  the  blanched  state, 
caused  by  the  covering  they  have  been  under,  the  leaves  will  be  ao 
far  crippled  as  to  prevent  their  making  further  healthy  progress. 


Shrubs  for  Forcing. — Any  shrubs,  such  aa  Rhododendrons, 
Ghent  Azaleas,  Andromedas,  Kalmias,  Deutzias,  Prunus,  Guelder 
Roses,  or  others  of  similar  description,  should  at  once  be  taken  up 
and  potted,  tor,  should  severe  weather  set  in,  there  may  be  some  diffi. 
culty  in  getting  the  work  done.  Do  not  use  larger  pots  than  is  neces. 
sary  to  admit  the  roots  with  a  little  soil ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  unnecessary  mutilation  by  reducing  the  size  of 
the  balls,  so  as  to  compress  them  into  pots  not  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  them,  as  all  reduction  of  root-power  that  takes  place  is  not 
only  calculated  to  lessen  their  flowering  capabilities,  but  renders 
them  less  able  to  recover  their  strength  when  again  planted  out  after 
forcing.  The  soil  they  are  put  in  may  consist  of  old  potting  material, 
or,  this  failing,  suoh  as  has  been  used  in  frames  for  Cucumbers  or 
Melons  ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  should  be  moderately  dry,  for  if  taken 
from  out-of-doors  in  its  present  saturated  state,  it  is  not  flt  to  place 
the  roots  of  even  the  commonest  plant  in. 

Potatoes. — ^Late  varieties,  in  common  with  the  earlier  kinds,  are 
much  more  affected  with  the  disease  than  in  ordinary  seasons,  and 
even  where  care  was  taken  at  the  time  of  lifting  to  pick  out  all  that 
were  perceptibly  diseased,  I  find  that  some  still  keep  decaying,  and 
probably  will  do  so  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  found  a  little 
newly-slacked  lime  dusted  over  them,  scattering  it  in  handf uls  as  the 
stock  ia  being  again  looked  over,  to  be  one  of  the  best  preventives 
against  the  disease  spreading,  for  where  any  that  are  diseased  lay  in 
contact  with  others  in  the  store,  it  very  quickly  spreads  unless  some- 
thing be  done  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  fungus.  In  such  a  season 
as  the  present,  when  there  is  every  prospect  of  Potatoes  being  very 
dear,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  more  than  usual  precautions  to  secure 
the  keeping  of  those  that  were  sound  when  lifted  ;  the  drier  and 
more  airy  the  place  in  which  they  are  stored  the  better,  with  the 
additional  essentials  of  being  cool  and  dark.  Many  who  have  not 
room  to  grow  a  sufficient  supply  of  Potatoes  buy  in  about  this  time 
all  they  will  require.  '  I  would,  however,  recommend  this  to  be 
delayed  for  some  weeks  yet,  until  the  disease  has  ceased  to  spread 
amongst  the  late  dug  kinds. 

Carrotts  and  Beet,  taken  up  and  stored  a  few  weeks  back,  should 
be  looked  over  to  see  that  they  are  keeping  properly,  as  sometimes 
these  roots,  when  stored  with  layers  of  ashes  in  the  usual  way,  take 
to  fermenting,  in  which  case  they  become  a  putrefied  mass  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  not  well  to  pile  them  up  too  deeply,  as,  under  such 
conditions,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  in  the  way  just  men. 
tioned. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    MY    DIARY. 

By  W.  a,  PRAGNBLL. 

December  17. — Examining  Cucumbers,  stopping  them  where  re- 
quired, and  picking  off  all  useless  blossoms.  Making  a  new  border  for 
Roses  18  in.  deep,  and  filling  it  with  good  loam  and  manure.  Looking 
over  Cauliflower  plants,  picking  off  all  decayed  leaves,  and  stirring  the 
son  amongst  them. 

Dee.  18. — Getting  into  spare  frames  a  quantity  of  large  Endive  for 
protection.  Turning  over  Mushroom  manure  to  sweeten.  Covering  up  part 
of  another  Seakale  bed.  Getting  manure  wheeled  on  to  the  land  whilst 
the  weather  is  favourable,  and  mending  Box  edgings  in  the  kitchen 
garden.    . 

Dee.  19. — Getting  up  another  lot  of  Snow's  Winter  White  BrooooH 
and  putting  them  in  spare  cold  pits.  Getting  more  Asparagus  into  frames 
and  renovating  the  linings.  Staking  and  tying  some  newly-planted  trees 
and  shrubs.  Cleaning  the  walks  and  Grass  in  pleasure  grounds.  Look, 
ing  over  the  Grape  room,  removing  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles 
with  water  where  required. 

Dee.  20. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  and  getting  in  another  batch  of 
French  Beans.  Covering  up  Endive  and  Lettuces  to  blanch.  Lifting 
and  root-pruning  some  dwarf -trained  Plum  trees  that  were  growing  too 
grossly.  Rolling  down  all  gravel  walks  firmly,  also  all  the  Grass  as  fast 
as  weather  will  permit. 

Dee.  21. — Getting  into  the  forcing  pit  some  more  Lily  of  the  Valley 
and  Deutzia  gracilis.  Proceeding  with  the  pruning  of:  large  deciduous 
trees.  Clearing  off  all  decayed  vegetables  and  pruniugs  and  burning 
them.  Getting  into  the  Mushroom-house  a  little  more  Chicory  and  Dan- 
delion to  force. 

Dee.  22. — Looking  over  Pelargoniums,  stopping  them,  and  picking  off 
dead  leaves ;  examining  Pines  and  watering  any  that  require  it.  Looking 
over  the  fruit-room,  and  removing  any  fruits  that  are  rotting.  Fruits 
in  usefor  dessert : — Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Nuts. 


Something  like  90,000  lb.  of  snails  are  sent  up  daily  to  the  Paris  markets  from 
the  gardens  of  Poitou,  Burgundy,  Cbampagne,  and  Provence,  where  they  are 
specially  rears  d  for  this  purpose. 
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THOMPSON'S    GARDENERS'    ASSISTANT* 
(new  edition.) 

Issued  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  just  at  a  time  when  sucli  a 
work  was  much  wanted,  this  book  was  accepted  as  a  standard 
authority  on  everything  relating  to  vegetable  and  fruit  culture, 
the  name,  position,  and  acknowledged  ability  of  the  author 
being  a  guarantee,  it  was  felt,  of  its  practical  character 
and  trustworthiness.  With  the  flower  garden  Mr.  Thompson 
did  not  attempt  to  deal  so  fully  as  with  the  other  departments, 
and  this  omission,  it  has  always  been  acknowledged,  was  the 
fault,  or  rather  want,  of  the  work,  otherwise  so  complete. 
This  want  it  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  promoters  of  the 
new  edition  before  us  to  supply.  We  are  informed,  in  the 
preface,  that  it  is  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  flower  garden 
that  the  greatest  change  has  been  made,  and  that  the  subject 
is  now  treated  with  that  fullness  which  its  importance  requires 
— the  new  matter  added  under  this  head  amounting  to  "well 
nigh  one-third  of 
the  original  work." 
In  order  to  judge 
how  far  this  pro- 
mise has  been  ful- 
filled, it  will  be 
necessary  to  allude 
separately,  but 
briefly,  to  the 
different  subjects 
embraced  in  this 
section, and  treated 
by  the  different 
writers  who  have 
assisted  in  its  com- 
pilation. 

The  first  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the 
flower  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds, 
and  deals  chiefly 
with  the  laying- 
out  of  the  grounds 
and  pliinting  ar- 
rangements, &c., 
&o.  The  subject  is 
treated  at  con- 
siderable length, 
and  as  fully,  per- 
haps, as  the  cir- 
cumstances and 
plan  of  the  work 
will  permit;  but  it 
will  be  observed 
that,  while  in  the 

original  edition  the  author  seldom  or  never  obtrudes  his  own 
opinion  dogmatically,  but  contents  himself  rather  with  laying 
down  general  principles  and  pointing  out  errors  and  defects  to 
be  avoided,  the  writer  on  the  flower  garden  in  the  new  edition, 
with  questionable  taste,  steps  considerably  out  of  his  province 
to  give  the  reader  a  good  deal  of  his  own  private  opinion, 
rather  positively  asserted,  on  some  points.  Mr.  Thompson,  in 
discussing  the  subject,  leaves  the  position  of  the  flower  garden 
an  open  question,  realising,  perhaps,  that  it  is  well  to  "  consult 
the  genius  of  the  place  "  in  such  matters,  but  this  wise  and 
wholesome  rule  is  disregarded  by  his  successors.  In  noting 
"  a  few  of  the  mistakes  as  to  position,  construction,  and  the 
use  of  plants,  that  have  done  much  to  bring  discredit  on  this 
style  of  gardening,"  the  writer  tells  us  it  is  a  mistake  to  place 
the  flower  garden  in  a  "prominent  position  adjacent  to  the 
windows  of  the  mansion,  and  occupying  the  foreground  of  an 
extended  view."  "  The  introduction  of  colour,"  he  adds,  "  in 
ever  so  slight  a  degree,  in  front  of  the  mansion,  where  the 
windows  command  a  broad  open  landscape  or  park  scene  of 
moderate  extent,  is  a  glaring   mistake."      Peihaps  the  best 
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Orangerio  in  the  Petit  Trianon,  wreathed  with  Wistaria  in  flower. 


reply  that  could  be  oSered  to  such  an  unqualifled  statement  is, 
that  in  many  of  the  very  best  examples  of  the  choice  of  a  position 
for  the  flower  garden  this  rule  has  been  completely  set  aside— 
the  flower  garden  occupying  the  most  "  prominent  position  " 
in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  merging  gradually  into  the 
pleasure  grounds  beyond,  and  these  again  becoming  finally 
lost  in  the  distant  landscape— the  whole  forming  an  easy 
blending  of  nature  and  art,  and  exhibiting  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Abrupt  divisions 
or  terminations  between  the  flower  garden  and  the  park  or 
woods,  are  always  objectionable  :  but  it  is  diflioult  to  see  where 
the  former  could  be  placed,  in  many  instances,  without  occu- 
pying the  foreground  of  an  extended  view,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  both  fronts  of  a  mansion  are  almost  invariably 
placed  so  as  to  secure  the  best  and  widest  view  possible.  On 
this  point,  indeed,  the  author  appears  to  be  as  much  puzzled 
as  any  one,  for  he  abruptly  leaves  the  subject  without  telling 
us  where  the  flower-garden  should  be  placed,  merely  hinting 
that  a  suitable  site,  more  or  less  confined,  may  be  found  for  it, 
without  interfering  with  anything  else,  from  which  it  may,  or 

may  not,  be  in- 
ferred he  would 
place  the  flower 
garden,  like  a 
"sticking  plaster," 
anywhere  out  of 
sight.  This  is  a 
question,  we  are 
afraid,  which  the 
writer  on  flower 
gardening  has  not 
grasped  in  all  its 
aspects, and  he  has 
disregarded  the 
opinions  of  other 
and  competent 
authorities.  The 
position  of  the 
flower  garden  is  a 
question,  in  fact, 
on  which  no  arbi- 
trary rule  can  be 
laid  down.  Every- 
thing  depends 
upon  the  configu- 
ration of  the 
ground  and  the 
character  of  the 
landscape.  Where 
the  position  is  flat 
and  occupies  the 
foreground  of  an 
extended  view  of 
level  Grass  fields 
or  cultivated  land, 
the  above  objections  apply  to  some  extent,  although  some  of 
our  best  landscape  gardeners  could  furnish  examples  of 
such  situations  treated  successfully  without  shutting  out  the 
landscape;  but,  when  the  mansion  occupies  a  commanding 
position,  and  the  ground  in  front  is  sloping,  or  precipitious 
and  irregular,  with  a  far- stretching  landscape  of  hill  and  dale, 
and  woods  beyond,  the  case  is  quite  different,  and  an  artist 
would  think  twice,  probably,  before  he  neglected  such  a  posi- 
tion and  facilities,  and  such  opportunities  of  displaying  his 
skill.  Many  of  the  Scottish  Castles  afford  good  illustrations 
of  this  style.  When  the  eye  is  lifted  up,  it  can  take  in  a 
prospect  miles  and  miles  in  extent,  and  it  can  drop  back 
again  to  the  pleasant  picture  in  the  foreground  without  any 
effort  or  without  discerning  any  incogruity  in  the  scene.  In 
such  a  case  the  flower  garden  does  not  really  come  between 
the  eye  and  the  distant  prospect,  nor  does  the  one  detract 
from  the  other  in  any  sensible  degree.  "  A  Plan  of  a  Flower 
Garden  in  Kent,"  by  Mr.  Marnock,  published  in  The  Gakden 
a  few  weeks  ago,  it  may  here  be  stated,  is  a  sufiicient  commen- 
tory  on  the  style  recommended  in  the  new  "  Gardeners' 
Assistant." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  this  subject,  in  which  "  glaring 
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mistakes  "  are  so  forcibly  pointed  out,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  only  phase  o£  flower  gardening  the  conductors  of  the 
work  have  thought  fit  to  illustrate  is  one  which  must  be 
regarded  as  exhibiting  the  feeblest  conception  of  their  task  in 
this  direction — that  is  "  carpet  bedding,"  so  called,  a  style  of 
garden  decoration  which  is  not  perhaps  carried  out  extensively 
in  a  dozen  gardens  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  in  hundreds  of 
cases  would  not  be  tolerated.  That  no  better  or  higher  phase 
of  garden  embellishment  could  be  suggested,  since  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  illustrate  the  subject,  is  a  lamentable 
blot  on  a  work  of  such  pretentions. 

The  succeeding  chapters  in  this  section  treat  upon  Hardy 
Arboreal  and  Shrubby  Plants,  Hardy  Conifers,  the  American 
Garden,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Florists'  Flowers,  Bedding  and 
Sub-tropical  Plants,  Conservatory  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  the 
Stove  and  Forcing  House,  and  Floral  Decorations.  Cultural 
directions  are  given  in  each  chapter,  and  those  subjects  suit- 
able for  furnishing  the  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds 
are  fully  catalogued  and  described.  The  chapters  on  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  &o.,  are 
worthy  of  particular  mention,  as  the  species  are  here  brought 
together  in  a  more  handy  and  accessible  form  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  we  believe,  and  in  this  respect  alone  the 
"  Gardener's  Assistant "  will,  in  future,  have  a  greatly  in- 
creased value  for  the  gardener. 

We  now  turn  to  those  sections  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  pruning  and  training,  and  fruit  culture.  The 
additions  to  the  first  do  not  call  for  particular  mention,  and 
this  applies  also  to  the  chapter  on  pruning  and  training. 
Considering  the  interest  the  last  subject  has  excited  of 
late,  and  the  change  of  opinion  and  practice  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  particularly 
as  regards  the  Apple  and  Pear  and  stone  fruits,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that,  in  a  new  edition  of  such 
a  work,  experience  would  have  been  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  but  this  has  not  been  done.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  a  narrow  spirit  has  operated  disadvantageously  in  some 
portions  o£  the  work  by  preventing  the  introduction  of  useful 
matter  from  other  sources.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  Vine- 
culture,  which  has  an  interest  for  so  many,  we  find  that  little 
or  no  use  whatever  has  been  made  of  recent  experience.  Mr. 
Thompson  brought  the  subject  well  down  to  his  own  time, 
but  that  part  of  his  work  would  certainly  bear  revising  a  little 
now.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  no  gardener  cares  a 
farthing,  at  the  present  day,  for  the  practice  of  Oak  Hill  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  since ;  nevertheless,  this  has  all  been 
served  up  over  again,  with  some  comments  added  (under  the 
head  of  Garden  Structures)  on  the  different  conditions  under 
which  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes  ripen  most  suc- 
cessfully in  England  and  Scotland,  which  will  probably  amuse 
our  friends  in  the  north,  who,  we  believe,  have  not  yet  re- 
sorted to  the  practice  of  tying  their  Muscat  Grapes  up  by 
the  points  of  the  bunches  to  ripen  them  as  well  as  those 
grown  in  the  south.  The  same  authority  also  makes  quite  a 
misleading  statement  on  the  subject  of  Vineries,  when  he 
states  that  "  the  requisite  heat  is  more  easily  and  economically 
maintained  in  small  houses  than  in  large  ones,"  as  he  might 
have  satisfied  himself  by  arithmetical  demonstration.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  often  enough,  surely,  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
requisite  temperature,  easily  and  economically,  in  hothouses, 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  relative  size  of  the  structure 
as  upon  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  it  contains  in  proportion 
to  the  radiating  surface  exposed  in  the  roof,  ends,  and  sides — 
in  other  words,  a  large  and  lofty  house  is  sooner  heated,  pro- 
portionally, than  a  small  house,  and  keeps  its  heat  longer. 
The  engravings  of  glass  structures  are  rather  too  much  after 
one  pattern  and  one  maker.  The  descriptive  notes,  with  plates, 
on  "Insects  Injurious  to  Plants,"  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray, 
form  a  useful  feature  of  the  book.  The  plate  of  carpet  bedding 
will  serve  to  show  future  generations  what  the  art  of  flower  gar- 
dening was  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Sections  of  a  number  of 
ordinary  structures  are  printed  on  one  side  only  of  thick  fine 
plate  paper  !  These  common  cuts  might  have  been  printed  in 
the  usual  way  without  loss,  and  much  space  and  paper  saved 
thereby.  A  number  of  coloured  plates — clean,  but  not  very 
artistic  in  design — help  to  make  the  book  more  expensive, 
without  being  more  useful.  J.  S.  W. 


KITCHEN  AND  MARKET  GARDEN.* 
Messrs.  Macmillan  have  just  published  the  "  Kitoheu  and 
Market  Garden,"  by  contributors  to  The  Gakden.  In  this 
place  we  can  say  no  more  of  the  book  than  that  it  is  handy 
in  form,  and  published  at  a  price  (43.  6d.)  that  will  not 
interfere  with  its  utility.  It  differs  from  previous  books  in  tho 
same  way,  at  least,  in  including  the  market  as  well  as  the  kitchen 
garden.  AH  good  gardeners  well  know  that  the  practice  most 
worthy  of  their  attention,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  their  imitation,  is 
that  of  the  best  market  gardeners  near  London  and  other  large 
cities.  Notwithstanding  this,  very  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
market  gardening  in  any  books  hitherto  published  on  the  kitchen 
garden.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  market  gardeners 
are  a  class  apart.  Information  concerning  their  work  was  not  obtain- 
able without  some  trouble,  and  the  market  gardener  is  usually  too 
busy  a  man  to  writs  himself.  Both  on  the  staff  of  The  Garden 
newspaper,  Mr.  W.  Falconer  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Shaw  made  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  first  attempt  at  long  and  systematic  observation  of 
the  best  culture  as  it  is  in  London  market  gardens.  The  result  is 
embodied  in  this  book,  which  also  contains  the  practice  of  the  best 
private  gardeners  in  England — among  them  being  Mr.  Thomas 
Bainea,  the  late  James  Barnes  of  Bicton,  A.  Dean,  Richard 
Gilbert  of  Burghley,  J.  Groom,  D.  T.  Fish,  B.  Hobday,  J.  Simpson, 
W.  Tillery,  and  W.  Wildsmith.  The  question  of  market  and  kitchen 
gardening  is  of  some  national  importance.  It  is  not  only  desirable 
that  our  private  gardens  should  be  in  the  highest  degree  productive  ; 
the  supply  of  our  markets  with  good  vegetables  and  salads  is  being 
now,  to  a  large  extent,  undertaken  by  foreigners.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  ;  if  we  take  advantage  of  all  our  opportu- 
nities, we  ought  at  least  to  supply  our  owa  markets  with  vegetables 
and  salads  without  foreign  aid.  The  publication  in  a  concise  form  of 
the  information  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  every  kind  of 
market  and  kitchen  garden  cultivation,  in  the  best  manner  known 
up  to  the  present  time,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  useful  to  this  end  and 
otherwise  in  all  that  concerns  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  crops. 


FERNS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.f 
The  popularity  of  Ferns  is,  no  doubt,  great,  but  we  should  hardly 
have  thought  that  publishers  would  have  ventured  on  the  production 
of  BO  many  handbooks  on  the  subject  as  have  appeared  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  idea,  however,  of  publishing  photographs  of 
Ferns  from  Nature  is  a  good  one,  though  this  art  must  fail  in  ren. 
dering  much  of  their  grace  and  beauty.  The  little  work  just  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Van  Voorst  is  a  laudable  effort  in  this  direction.  It  is 
everything  that  can  be  desired  in  binding,  paper,  and  printing,  the 
photographs  are  remarkably  uniform  and  good  in  tone,  the  scientific 
portion  of  the  work  is  accurate,  and,  last  though  not  least,  its  price 
renders  it  accessible  to  every  one  who  has  a  drawing-room  table  to 
put  it  on.  From  its  possessing  these  good  points,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  it  speedily  reaches  a  new  edition,  so  we  need  not  apolo- 
gise for  some  strictures  both  on  tho  design  and  on  its  execution.  Is 
it  educationally  advisable  to  substitute  the  identification  of  objects 
from  the  superficial  characters  shown  in  pictures  for  that  based  on 
minute  examination  and  description  ?  Admitting  the  desirability  of 
a  portfolio  of  Fern  photographs,  are  there  not  already  enough 
descriptive  works  on  the  subject  to  render  letterpress  unnecessary  ? 
In  the  sketch  of  the  structure  of  Ferns  prefixed  to  the  present  work, 
the  only  phrases  to  which  exception  may  be  taken  are  "  seeds  or 
germs"  for  the  spores,  and  "branch  of  the  leaf"  for  the  spore, 
bearing  part  of  the  frond  in  Oamunda  and  Ophioglossads.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes  should  be  placed  among 
the  Polypodiacese  and  separated  by  the  alphabetical  arrangement, 
and  there  is  no  reason,  according  to  modern  views  of  structure,  for 
the  exclusion  of  our  interesting  little  Marsilead,  Pilularia  globu- 
lifera,  if  the  OphioglossaceEe  are  admitted.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  letterpress  has  not  been  arranged  so  as  to  be  opposite  the 
plates,  and  that  these  latter  should  be  in  an  order  of  their  own,  and 
on  no  less  than  eight  different  scales.  The  photographs  seem,  in  some 
cases,  to  have  been  taken  from  dried  specimens  ;  at  all  events,  that 
of  the  Osmuuda  is  flat,  and  gives  no  idea  of  the  true  grandeur  of  the 
species;  that  of  the  Brake  is  poor;  that  of  the  Hart's-tongue,  stiff; 
whilst  the  Adiantum  should  have  been  taken  in  a  hanging  position. 
Rnta  muraria,  being  taken  while  growing,  is  very  good,  as  are  also 
Asplenium  Trichomanes,  A.  marinum,  and  Polypodium  Dryopteris  ; 
but  Polypodium  calcareum  is  too  slender,  whilst  the  recurving  of 
Lastrea  semnla — here  called  by  the  ugly  name  Fceuiseoii — is  not  well 
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shown,  and,  as-miglit  be  expected,  the  portrait  of  the  Killarney  Fern 
has  little  of  its  true  grace.  The  plate  of  Ophioglossada  is  ill-arranged  ; 
but  the  woodcuts  throughout  the  work  are  excellent,  as  is  also  the 
glossary.  The  table  of  the  distinctive  features  of  critical  species  on 
pp.  53 — 55  is  an  excellent  idea.  Something  might  have  been  said  as 
to  the  variability  of  the  Hart's. tongue.  Lady  Fern,  and  other  species, 
and  room  might  have  been  found  for  reference  to  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin's  interesting  account  of  the  glands  of  the  common  Brake 
(Jonru.  Linu.  Soo.,  vol.  xv.).  As  extreme  dimensions  are  generally 
given  in  manuals,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  a  specimen 
of  this  species  has  been  measured  10  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground,  in 
Bedfordshire.  In  spite  of  the  blemishes  mentioned,  we  can  recom- 
mend this  work  to  the  notice  of  amateurs.  G.  S.  Boulgek. 


KEEPING  WALKS  CLEAN. 

No  garden  can  be  considered  in  proper  condition  unless  its 
walks  are,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  free  from  weeds  and 
littery  matter  of  all  kinds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  smooth,  solid, 
and  as  dry  as  possible,  walks  with  a  loose  or  shifting  sur- 
face being  exceedingly  uncomfortable  to  walk  upon.  A  cor- 
respondent of ^  The  Garden  (see  p.  556)  states  that  his  walks 
are  infested  with  weeds,  and  wants  to  know  how  he  can  best 
eradicate  them.  At  the  present  season,  or  so  long  as  the 
weather  keeps  open,  the  best  way,  perhaps,  would  be  to  have 
them  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  in  March  next  to  turn  the 
gravel,  adding  a  coating  of  fresh  material,  then  rake  smooth 
and  level,  but  keep  the  central  part  slightly  elevated,  and  roll 
well  down  with  a  heavy  iron  roller.  By  careful  hand-piokng 
walks  may  be  kept  free  from  weeds  at  all  seasons.  But  during 
such  wet  and  damp  autumnal  months  as  we  have  lately  ex- 
perienced it  is  quite  impossible  to  prevent  the  surface  becoming 
more  or  less  discoloured  by  the  development  of  minute  species 
of  Moss.  With  some  kinds  of  gravel  this  is  more  likely  to 
happen  than  with  others ;  but  it  nevertheless  often  occurs  in 
the  case  of  the  very  best  kinds,  viz.,  that  which  contains  a  por- 
tion of  loam  or  chalk,  and  which  has  a  consequent  tendency  to 
bind  or  become  solid.  Where  such  walks  are  more  or  less  near 
shrubs  and  trees,  especially  where  they  pass  under  branches  of 
the  latter,  this  tendency  to  become  green  during  damp  weather 
will  be  increased.  It  is,  however,  seldom  desirable  to  break 
up,  or  turn  the  gravel  of  such  walks  more  than  once  during  the 
season,  and  the  most  suitable  time  to  do  this  is  in  spring. 
When  that  has  been  done,  select  the  earliest  occurrence  of  dry 
settled  weather  during  the  month  of  April,  or  of  May,  to  give 
a  thorough  dressing  of  dry  salt ;  the  longer  this  lies  upon  the 
surface,  before  it  becomes  melted  by  rainfall,  and  the  more  in- 
tense the  sunshine  during  the  time  it  so  lies,  the  more  effectual 
will  be  the  application.  Walks  treated  in  this  manner  will  not 
only  be  free  from  weeds  and  worm-casts  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  but  their  surface  will  retain  a  bright,  clear,  and 
cheerful  appearance,  and  their  solidity  or  firmness  will  be  ma- 
terially increased.  Salt  is  sometimes  applied  lo  gravel  walks 
and  roads  in  a  liquid  state,  or  in  the  form  of  strong  brine  used 
quite  hot,  or  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible.  This  is  said 
to  be  very  effectual  in  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds.  Sundry 
other  solutions  are  also  recommended  for  the  purpose.  But  I 
know  of  nothing  more  effectual  than  a  liberal  dressing  of  dry 
salt,  sufficient  to  whiten  the  entire  surface  of  the  gravel.  A 
slight  sprinkling  is  of  little  use,  and  may  even  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  cure.  In  apply- 
ing such  a  dressing  as  has  just  been  recommended,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  exercise  caution,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
salt  coming  in  contact  with  the  Grass,  Box,  or  other  plants, 
which  may  form  an  edging  to  the  road  or  walk  operated  on.  In 
the  garden  here,  some  walks  which  were  salted  early  in  the  sea- 
son, have  been  free  from  weeds  ever  since,  and  at  the  present 
time  contrast  very  favourably  with  others,  formed  of  the  same 
materials,  but  which  had  not  been  salted.  The  surface  of  the 
former  is  clean  and  bright,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  dis- 
coloured and  dark.  p.  Grieve. 
Uulford. 

-—-  "  G."  (see  p.  566)  would  most  efPectually  get  rid  of  the 
weeds  on  his  walks  by  using  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid— say 
about  3r  lb.  to  4  gallons  of  water.  Apply  it  with  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot,  and  carefully  avoid  touching  the  edgings  of  Bos 


or  Grass,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  liquid  is  sudden  death  to 
all  vegetation.  The  walks  may  then  be  surfaced  with  fresh 
gravel,  and  weeds  will  not  trouble  him  again  for  a  long  time  to 
come.— W.  W.  H. 

I  would  not  recommend"  G."  to  put  any  kind  of  salt  on 

his  walks,  and  then  coat  them  over  with  gravel,  when  they  are  so 
much  over-run  with  weeds  as  be  says  they  are.  It  is  very 
questionable  if  the  salt  would  thoroughly  destroy  them  ;  and 
if  it  did,  there  would  be  a  layer  of  dirt  left,  with  which  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  mix  with  the  new  gravel.  When  walks 
get  in  a  bad  state  with  weeds,  the  best  thing  to  do  with  them 
is  to  take  a  draw-hoe  and  scrape  every  particle  of  the  surface 
ofi,  clearing  it  altogether  away,  then  coat  them  over  with  fresh 
gravel.  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  better  way  of  cleaning  walks 
than  any  other  which  I  have  seen  tried.  Oambbian. 


ROSES. 


A  FEW  GOOD  GREENHOUSE  VARIETIES. 
In  a  house  here  that  is  planted  with  Camellias,  Roses — principally 
Teas — are  planted  out  amongst  them ;  some  of  them  are  against  the 
pillars  that  support  the  roof,  and  are  trained  along  the  ratters,  partly 
for  shade  to  the  Camellias ;  others  are  trained  to  upright  poles  until 
they  get  above  the  Camellias,  when  they  are  allowed  to  spread  just 
as  they  like.  The  blooms  which  they  furnish  for  cutting  are  ex. 
tremely  useful,  coming  in,  as  they  do,  when  the  Camellias  are  failing. 
The  first  to  bloom  is  the  White  Banksian,  which  flowers  early  in 
March,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the  end  of  April.  It  is  generally 
in  full  bloom  at  Easter,  a  season  when  white  flowers  are  in  great 
request ;  few  white  greenhouse  climbers  can  equal  it  at  that  period. 
It  covers  a  large  roof  space.  All  the  pruning  which  it  gets  is  done 
when  the  bloom  is  over;  then  nearly  all  the  shoots  are  cut  back  to 
the  main  stem,  an  operation  which  causes  it  to  push  strong  shoots, 
from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  long  ;  these  are  allowed  to  hang  down  as  they 
like,  and  the  following  spring  they  are  covered  with  bloom  during 
their  entire  length.  Marechal  Niel  is  trained  to  the  rafters,  and  doea 
well,  coming  in  after  the  Banksian.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  a  good  dark, 
coloured,  highly-scented  Rose,  and  one  which  makes  a  good  climber, 
but  it  is  late  in  blooming,  not  coming  in  until  the  Marechal  ia 
nearly  over.  Gloire  de  Dijon  does  well,  but  its  colour  is  not  so  fine 
indoors  as  out ;  Catherine  Mermet  is  one  of  the  best  j  Adam  Bell, 
Lyonaise,  Madame  Sertor,  Madame  Willermoz,  and  Rubens  all  do 
well  with  me.  I  have  tried  several  others,  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  do  not  answer  for  greenhouse  culture.  Green  fly  doea 
not  trouble  them  much,  perhaps  because  I  use  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  and  overhead,  applying  it  in  the  latter  case  with  the  syringe.  I 
have  nearly  always  some  buds  St  for  cutting.  N. 

Hereford. 


XJmbrella-shaped  Rose  Treea. — We  grow  most  of  our  dwarf 
Roses  on  the  long-rod  system,  viz.,  cutting  out  the  old  wood  at  the 
winter  pruning,  and  retaining  the  strongest  annual  growths,  which 
are  pegged  down,  at  certain  distances  apart,  with  long  stout  pegs, 
cut  from  the  refuse  Pea  sticks.  On  the  summits  of  the  Rose-banks, 
standards  of  free. growing  kinds,  such  as  Charles  Lawson,  are 
planted  and  pruned  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  dwarfs,  the  points  of 
the  shoots  being  tied  to  pegs  driven  in  a  circle  round  the  tree.  By 
this  means  they  form  regular-shaped  and  beautiful  heads,  for  the 
shoots  break  regularly  into  growth  from  every  eye,  and  when  in 
bloom  form  beautiful  objects. — James  Gkooji,  Henhmn. 


Baroness  Eothschild  Eose,  the  Best  Autumn  Bloomer.— Amongst  all 
the  leading  sorts  of  Roses,  this  one  has  bloomed  most  freely  this  autumn. 
There  were  some  very  fine  flowers  on  it  in  October,  and  the  last  of  them  were 
not  cut  until  the  middle  of  November. — CAMBEiiif, 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Drnmmond-— Mr.  James  Drummond,  who  has  been 
forty-nine  years  gardener  at  Blair-Drummond,  being  about  to  retire  from 
active  duty,  a  number  of  his  friends,  who  esteem  him  highly  for  his  profes- 
sional ability  and  noright  personal  character,  intend  presenting  him  with  a 
testimonial;  Mr.  Drummond  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  fraternity  of 
practical  gardeners,  and  well  deserves  some  notice  on  retiring.  Subscriptions 
will  be  received  at  the  Union  Banks  of  StirUng  and  Doune. — *'  Gardener." 

It  has  come  to  this.  In  Holborn,  opposite  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  an  iron- 
monger advertises,  "  The  Gladstone  Tree  Feller."  It  seems  to  be  a  very  ordi- 
nary kind  of  axe,—"  Truth," 
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THE    KITCHEM    GARDE 


KITCHEN  GARDENING  MA.DE  EASY. 
Let  me  now  take  up  the  sabject  o£  Onion  culture,  and  I  may  remark 
at  the  outaet  that  Walker's  Thame  Oxford  ia  the  beat  of  its  class, 
the  bulbs  being  large  and  well  shaped.  I  never  trench  for  Onions; 
merely  dig  the  land  deeply,  and  manure  heavily.  The  sued  ia  sown 
in  rows,  1  ft.  apart,  in  the  laat  week  in  March ;  thinning  and  hoeing 
receive  attention  aa  usual,  and  when  the  bulbs  are  ripe  they  are 
lifted  and  carted  off  the  land,  to  be  harvested.  We  then  cultivate 
the  laud  to  the  depth  of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.,  and  plant  Cabbage  in 
rows,  13  in.  apart  all  waya.  By  the  middle  of  June  the  greater  part 
ia  uaed,  and,  when  all  are  cut,  we  lift  the  stumps,  rake  the  ground, 
and  plant  that  most  useful  Broccoli,  Veitch's  New  Protecting,  and 
other  varieties,  for  succession.  The  planting  is  done — in  that  simplest 
of  all  plans  of  planting,  and  I  may  add,  the  most  effective — with  the 
crow-bar.  I  never  let  a  Cabbage  crop  stop  for  the  sake  of  the 
sprouts,  which,  I  admit,  are  always  plentiful ;  but  they  form  such  a 
harbour  for  slugs  and  caterpillars,  and  all  the  ills  that  a  garden  is 
heir  to,  that  they  are  best  out  of  the  way.  By  sowing  Coleworta  in 
the  middle  of  July,  and  planting  them  out  after  the  Pocatoes  are  off, 
9  in.  apart,  one  can  cut  as  often  as  required  really  good  little 
heads,  which  for  flavour  stand  in  the  first  rank  amongst  Cabbages. 
This  makes  three  crops  with  only  one  digging.  The  site  in  question 
is  again  manured,  and  laid  up  roughly  for  early  Potatoes. 

B'urghley.  R.   Gilbert. 

Kitchen  Gardening  made  Easy  !     The  Gardener's  Millennium 

would  seem  to  be  at  hand,  kitchen  gardening  being  invariably  the 
hardest  work  with  which  gardeners  have  hitherto  had  to  contend. 
Therefore,  when  one  of  our  greatest  authoritiea  on  kitchen  garden- 
ing proposes  to  diminish  our  labour  in  that  department  one-half,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  have  a  clear  understanding  before  commencing 
our  next  campaign,  aa  Mr.  Gilbert  calls  it.  With  the  directions  forthe 
first  seaaon'a  cropping  I  entirely  agree,  as  Peaa  like  deeply  cultivated 
and  well-enriched  land,  and  the  whole  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  do  beat 
on  solid  ground  ;  but,  after  a  crop  of  Bruasela  Sprouts,  the  aoil,  owing 
to  frequent  tramplings  in  all  weathers  in  gathering  the  produce,  will 
be  as  hard  as  an  ordinary  footpath ;  therefore,  will  Mr.  Gilbert  re- 
commend ua  an  eaay  method  by  which  the  land  may  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  Potatoea,  or  put  in  auch  condition  as  he  would  consider  the 
best  for  ensuring  good  results  ?  Easy  modes  of  culture  all  of  us  would 
appreciate,  but  we  also  want  good  crops.  Surely  Mr.  Gilbert  never 
plants  Potatoes,  more  especially  Early  Kidneys,  in  hard,  unbroken 
ground,  and  whether  digging  is  performed  with  a  spade,  or  by  means  of 
a  cultivator,  matters  little,  as  far  as  saving  of  labour  is  concerned,  as  I 
feel  satisfied  that  the  operator  who  pulverises  land  deep  enough  for 
Potatoes  with  a  cultivator  would  not  term  the  operation  eaay  work. 
For  several  years  past  our  spades  have  not  been  so  constantly  in  use 
aa  formerly,  as  Parkes's  Steel  Digging  Forks  do  the  work  much 
better.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  Carrots  delight  in  loose  friable 
soil ;  in  fact,  their  quality  is  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  char, 
acter  of  the  soil,  a  rather  poor,  sandy,  loose  soil,  that  cannot  be 
compressed  into  a  solid  maaa,  producing  better  Carrota  than  heavy 
clay  landa  would  under  the  beat  of  culture.  Boonomy  of  labour  in 
our  gardens  is  a  question  deserving  the  highest  consideration,  and  all 
of  ns  must  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Gilbert  for  any  remarks  which  he  may 
make  tending  to  effect  that  desideratum.  Bat,  from  his  own  descrip. 
tion  of  the  routine  of  cultivation  adopted  at  Burghley,  and  the  well- 
known  success  that  attends  his  management  there,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  stirring  with  the  cultivator  which  he  describes,  is  quite 
equal  to  ordinary  digging,  and  that  any  one  undertaking  the  operation 
on  stiff,  adhesive  soil,  afcer  a  crop  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Kitchen  Gardening  Made  Basy  was  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  term. — J.  Gkoom,  HenJiam. 

I  do  not  consider  that  Mr.  Gilbert  is  quite  correct  in  stating 

that  Strawberries,  Broccoli,  Celery,  and  Potatoes  are  grown  without 
digging  the  ground.  Admitted,  the  ground  is  well  trenched  for  the 
Strawberry  crop  ;  Broccoli  follows  without  further  spade-work,  and 
a  first-rate  plan  it  is;  but  I  think  the  working  of  a  Celery  crop 
— first  taking  out  trenches,  afterwards  earthing  up,  and  finally  dig- 
ging up  the  crop — is  almost  equal  to  a  trenching  of  the  ground 
instead  of  digging,  leaving  the  land  in  good  order  for  almost  any 
other  crop.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  Broccoli  crop  is  the 
only  one  produced  without  digging  the  ground. — J.  M.,  Winslow. 


Giant  v.  Dwarf  Celery. — The  past  season  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally favourable  one  for  the  growth  of  Celery.  We  find  Incom. 
parable  Dwarf  White,  if  procured  true  to  name,  unsurpassed  for 
general  purposes ;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  adapted  for  growers  for  sale, 
as,  when  bundled  for  market,  it  ia  amall  in  compariaon  with  Ear. 


rison's  Leicester  Red,  Lion's-paw  White,  and  similar  varieties  ;  but, 
when  dressed  for  the  table,  either  as  a  salad  or  as  a  cooked  vegetable, 
it  ia  all  that  can  be  deaired.  The  heart  is  very  aolid  and  compact, 
and  the  outer  leaves  short  and  sturdy,  so  that  when  carefully  blanched 
there  is  little  waste  in  comparison  with  that  which  occurs  in  the  case 
of  long,  straggling-habited  kinds.  Where  the  kitchen  garden  is  of 
limited  extent  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  grow  varieties  of  vege- 
tables that  will  attain  perfection  in  a  limited  space,  and,  as  Celery 
forms  an  important  item  in  kitchen  gardens,  a  variety  like  this  is 
invaluable.  The  principal  point  as  regards  Celery  culture  ia  to 
avoid  all  kinds  of  checks  to  growth,  by  sowing  for  the  main  crop,  in 
very  gentle  heat,  in  March  or  April,  and  pricking  out  the  young 
plants,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  in  beds  protected  by  spare 
lights.  Thus  managed  they  make  fine,  sturdy  plants  by  the  end  of 
May,  when,  it  not  checked  through  lack  of  moisture,  there  will 
seldom  be  any  loss  from  running  to  seed  or  from  any  other  cause. — 
J.  GK003I,  Henham. 


DANDELION  SALAD. 

Possessing,  as  I  do,  very  decidedly  "  phytophagous  proclivities,"  I 
was  glad  to  see  an  article  by  Mr.  Dennis  (p.  529)  on  this  subject. 
But  does  he  mean  that  one  may  cut  leaves  from  plants  growing  wild 
"  from  November  to  March,"  and  eat  them  dressed  in  the  manner 
described  ?  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  they  require  to  be  blanched  with 
a  slate  or  tile,  like  Endive,  before  they  are  at  all  palatable  ?  Again, 
is  it  not  probable  that  they  would  be  more  tender  and  agreeable 
during  the  summer  months  ?  Whether  eaten  green  or  blanched, 
there  is,  without  doubt,  one  period  of  the  year  at  which  they  are  at 
their  best,  and  another  at  which  they  are  at  their  worst,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  salad  eaters  to  have  information  upon  these  points. 
Mr.  Dennis  has  done  good  service  to  lovers  of  vegetables  in  their 
uncooked  condition,  by  directing  attention  to  the  importance  of  dry. 
ing  the  surfaces  of  salading  before  adding  the  dressing.  He  recom- 
mends using  a  towel ;  some  cooks  swing  the  "  green  food  "  in  a  Cab. 
bage-net,  whirling  it  through  the  air  with  great  speed,  and  thus 
removing  all  superfluous  moisture.  I  should  never  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  our  ingenious  American  cousins  have  invented  a  centri. 
fugal  machine  for  drying  salading  as  they  do  clothes.  There  is  one 
important  point  which  requires  notice  in  your  correspondent's 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  dresses  Dandelion  salad.  He 
aaya,  mix  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar,  "  which  pour  equally  over  the 
salad,  then  add  more  vinegar,  and  lastly  the  oil."  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  vinegar  makes  vegetables  flabby,  while  oil  keeps 
them  in  a  fresh,  crisp  condition.  Hence,  no  salad  of  any  kind  ia 
worth  eating  five  minutes  after  it  has  been  made  unless  it  has  been 
dressed  with  oil  first.  The  cut-up  salad  should  have  a  very  little 
Olive  oil  (not  flask  oil)  poured  over  it,  and  then  be  well  tossed  and 
mixed  with  a  wooden  spoon  and  fork ;  when  this  has  been  properly 
done,  every  part  of  the  salad  will  be  greased  with  the  oil  rather  than 
oiled,  and  there  must  be  no  oil  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  salad  bowl. 
Afterwards,  any  kind  of  dressing  may  be  poured  over  the  salad, 
merely  bearing  in  mind  that  oil  and  vinegar  will  never  mix,  unless 
the  oil  has  first  been  incorporated  with  mustard,  hard-boiled  egg,  or 
some  other  thick  substance.  W.  T.  T. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Peas  from  Juno  to  December.— We  gathered  oar  arst  Peas  here  on  30th 
Jane,  and  our  last  dish  we  had  yesterday— a  good  qaanlity  aad  very  good. 
Some  were  of  the  sort  called  Ne  Plus  tTltra,  and  some  were  the  produce  of 
seed  saved  from  the  first  crop.  They  were  sown  early  in  August.  The  plants 
when  palled  up  on  Saturday  still  had  blooms  upon  them.  They  were  entirely 
free  from  mildew. — J.  P. 

Blanching  Eadive.— After  trying  various  ways  o£  blanching  Endive,  such 
as  patting  a  slate  over  each  plant,  taming  a  flower  pot  upside  down  on  them, 
and  laying  a  board  on  the  top  of  each  row,  I  find  that  none  of  these  plana 
answers  the  purpose  so  well  as  lifting  the  plants  with  good  balls  attached  to 
them,  packing  them  as  closely  as  they  will  stand  in  cutting  boxes,  and  then 
setting  them  in  a  dark  Mushroom  house.  Thus  treated,  in  ten  or  twelve  dajs, 
every  leaf  becomes  white,  and  they  do  not  decay  as  they  do  outside.  A  dark 
cellar  would  no  doubt  blanch  them  equally  well.— Oambeiah. 

-  Veitch's  New  Protecting  Broccoli.— I  had  an  opportunity  last  week  ot 
seeing  a  large  breadth  o£  this  BroocoU  growing  at  Warnham  Court,  and  a 
finer  plantation  of  the  kind  I  never  saw ;  the  heads  were  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in 
diameter,  very  solid  and  compact,  and  well  protected  by  the  foliage.  The 
seed  from  which  they  were  raised  was  sown  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
when  large  enough  the  produce  was  planted  out  between  rows  of  early  Peas, 
and  when  the  Peaa  were  cleared  off  their  place  was  flUe  i  with  Snow's  Winter 
Broccoli — which  promises  to  form  a  succession  to  the  above.  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower  has  also  been  wonderfully  fine  this  season,- H,  Habbis, 
Horsham, 
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A  oou^rTaYMA.N  on  "  kellbd   seed." 

A  I'lELD  o'  young  tnrrauts  is  gay  to  behold, 

When  'tis  yaller  all  over  wi'  patches  o'  gold. 

But  'taint  all  gold  glitters  like  sunshine  so  bright  : 

That  there's  charlick,  unlucky  in  husbunman's  sight. 

And  the  grain-crops,  so  plenty  as  sims  on  some  ground, 
When  they  c^mes  to  be  ripped  med  poor  projuiee  be  found. 
Barren  wuts  to  bad  farmun  be  like  to  be  doo  ; 
Likewise  charlick  unlucky  though  stnilun'  to  view. 

But  when  crops,  root  or  grain,  comes  up  scanty  and  thin, 
Or  broke  out  in  bear  spots  like  a  mangy  dog's  skin, 
'Taint  the  fanlt  o'  sitch  tillidge  as  'counts  fur  the  weeds; 
On  the  best  land  no  shoots  wun't  come  up  from  dead  seeds. 

The  sower  med  goo  forth  his  seed  for  to  sow  j 

But  the  live  seeds  is  all  o'  the  kit  as  'ool  grow. 

'Tis  from  they  that  red  poppies  and  earn- flowers  prevails  ; 

But  dead  seeds  be  like  dead  men — they  doan't  tell  no  tales. 

Now  the  dalers  in  seed  has  dovizad  a  deep  thing ; 
Mixes  up  with  live  seed  seed  killed  dead  as  wun't  spring. 
For  they  goes  and  they  bakes  it  that  no  weeds  tned  rise. 
And  bear  witness  agin  'um  to  nobody's  eyes. 

To  cotton  and  cloth  we  know'd  tricks  was  applied. 

And  we  knows,  too,  that  silk's  mixed  wi'  stuff  when  'tis  dyed. 

Looramaasy,  how  Progreaa  in  craft  do  proceed  ! 

There  's  a  spacies  o'  shoddy  now  mingled  wi'  seed. 

Rogues  be  rogues,  to  be  sure,  aitch  and  all  o'  one  strain  ; 
But  the  wust  rogues  for  farmers  be  them  rogues  in  grain. 
To  chastise  sitch  offenders  no  fines  won't  prevail. 
For  their  potion  I  'd  gi'e  'em  hard  labour  in  gaol. 

In  the  good  times  of  old,  rogues  like  they,  up  and  down, 
At  the  cart's  tail  'd  been  properly  whipped  droo  the  town, 
And  then  set  in  the  stocks  their  misdeeds  to  requite. 
Or  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  sarve  'nm  aright. 

For  the  tricks  o'  the  Seed  Trade  'oodat  make  theeself  match  ? 
Thee  goo,  and  thee  get  thee  an  old  flannel  patch 
From  out  of  a  blanket  the  Missus  med  spare. 
Or  a  petticoat  as  she  no  longer  wed  wear. 

Soak  in  water  loo. warm,  nigh  the  vire  let  'a  stand, 

Then  a  hothed  in  little  thee  'st  got  to  thy  hand. 

Sow  thy  seeds  in  't,  all  counted  ;  the  live  uns  'ool  sprout, 

By  the  dead,  which  they  won't,  the  deceiver's  found  out. 

Whensoever  I  that  there  ixperiment  tries, 

'Tis  from  few  seed  I  finds  as  e'er  sprouts  fails  to  rise. 

For  I  knows  honest  folks,  and  I  dales  where  I  knows  : 

That's  the  way  for  a  feller  to  rip  as  'a  sows. 

— "  Punch." 


Ageratum    Countess    of   Stair    in    Winter.— Where  cut 

flowers  are  in  demand,  this  Ageratum  I  find  to  be  very  useful  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Cuttings  of  it  put  in  the  first  week  in  Septem. 
ber,  on  a  slight  bottom. heat,  will  strike  root  in  a  few  days,  when 
they  should  be  potted  ofi,  or  better  still,  transplanted  into  small 
boxes  4  in.  or  5  in.  apart,  and  afterwards  encouraged  to  grow,  pinch, 
ing  out  the  centres,  when  each  plant  will  throw  out  about  half-a. 
dozen  shoots  from  the  bottom.  When  3  in.  or  4  in.  high,  the  boxes 
should  be  removed  to  some  sunny  situation  in  the  open  air,  where  the 
shoots  will  get  a  little  woody  before  the  plants  are  moved  indoors, 
which  should  be  done  before  frost  sets  in.  They  should  be  placed  on 
a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  when  each  shoot  will  produce  an  enormous  head  of  bloom  of  a 
lovely  pale  blue,  a  colour  not  very  plentiful  at  this  season.  When 
done  flowering,  if  placed  in  a  little  heat,  they  will  produce  abun. 
dance  of  shoots,  from  which  to  propagate  bedding  plants ;  and  I 
may  add  that  this  variety  of  Ageratum  is  the  best  blue-flowering 
bedding  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  one  which  looks 
bright  even  in  wet  weather. — Thos.  Si'elman,  Deiry  Castle. 


Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler,  for  fifteen  years  ftardeuer  to  the  late  J.  Philpot,  Esq., 
of  Stamford  Hill,  and  during  that  period  a  successful  exhibitor  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Botanic  Societies,  and 
occasionally  elsewhere,  has  been  appoinied  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid, 
Bt.,  M.P.,  Bendcomb  Park,  Cirencester, 

Koots  at  the  Smithfield  Show.— At  this  show  finely  grown  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Mangolds  were  shown  in  great  quantities,  by  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  Sutton  &  Sons,  Webb,  Harrison,  Gibbs,  and  others;  and  good 
examples  of  produce  grown  with  the  aid  of  Amies*  chemical  manures  were 
also  exh.bited. 


QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 


Covering  for  Cold  Pits.— What  is  the  best  covering,  at  a  moderate  cost, 
for  cold  pits  in  winter  ?  Somethiag  warm  and  waterproof  is  required.  Arch- 
angel mats,  covered  with  waterproof  cloth,  answer  the  purpose  very  well ; 
but,  if  the  waterproof  cloth  be  new,  it  is  very  costly,  and  if  it  be  bought 
second-hand,  cut  from  old  r'ck-cloths,  I  fiad  that  all  its  goodness  is  nearly 
worn  out.  The  Malabar  Thatch  Mat  looks  to  m3  as  if  it  might  be  useful,  but 
is  it  found  to  answer  ?  The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  in  use  it  might  be  too 
brittle.— W.  B.  L. 

Eradicating  the  Brake  (see  p.  63!).)- Many  years  ago  I  was  informed,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Newman,  that  the  Brakemay  be  eradicated  by  repeatedly 
mowing  off  the  young  fronds  when  only  3  in.  or  i  in.  high ;  and  that,  by  doing 
this  as  often  as  the  fronds  appear,  the  rhizomes  will  be  "bled  to  death" 
in  one  season,  and  the  plant  killed.  I  cannot  imagine  that  anyone,  who  under- 
stands the  mode  of  growth  of  this  Fern,  would  expect  to  eradicate  it  by 
mowing  it  in  the  autumn. — W.  T.  T. 

Epiphyllums  after  Flowering. — Can  you  Inform  me  whether  the  ends  of 
Epiphyllums  that  have  bloomed  this  season  should  naturally  fall  of;  and,  If 
they  do  not,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  break  them  off  to  the  first  joint?  I 
have  noticed  that  they  remain  on  till  the  following  autumn  and  then  fall  off  ; 
but  if  they  do  not  come  off  they  prevent,  I  think,  fresh  growth  being  made. 
Any  information  would  greatly  oblige. — Y,  X.  [IE  you  mean  the  stalks  of  the 
flowers,  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  fall  off  or  are  cut  away ;  for,  if  the 
plants  are  strong,  they  will  break  into  fresh  growth  at  every  joint,  whether 
cut  back  or  not. — T.  B.] 

Wintering  Pelargoniums. — f  have  often  se  en  Pelargoniums  hung  up  in  a 
cellar  as  "  W.  W."  mentions  (see  p.  666),  but  I  never  saw  them  do  any  good 
afterwards.  The  best  way  of  wintering  old  Pelargoniums  is  to  lift  them,  cut  all 
the  long  roots  off,  and  all  the  shoots  into  the  first  or  second  bud  or  leaf  from 
the  main  stems,  and  then  pack  them  into  any  old  cutting  boxes,  covering  the 
roots  with  a  little  soil.  Give  them  one  good  watering,  and  then  they  may  be 
wintered  either  in  a  loft,  dry  shed,  or  greenhouse.  They  keep  capitally  in  this 
way  without  taking  up  much  room,  a:id  being  so  hard  cut  in  they  make  fine 
dwarf  bushy  plants  in  spring. — OAMBRlAlf. 

Sowing  the  Corsican  'Pine. — I  have  just  received  some  seeds  of  Pinus 
laricio,  from  the  forest  of  Valdoniella,  in  Corsica.  Had  I  better  sow  them  at 
once  io  boxes,  or  keep  them  until  the  usual  seed  sowing  season  ?  I  also  have 
some  seed  of  the  Alnus  cordata,  about  which  allow  me  to  make  the  same 
enquiry. — J.  M. 

Early  Dlelona.— Will  any  practical  reader  of  Tbb  Gabdbk  kindly  inform 
me  which  is  the  best  moderate-sized  green-fleshed  variety  for  very  early 
work?— Wm.  R. 

BegoniatFrosheli.— Will  Mr.  Clews  (see  p.  613)  kindly  state  the  modus  oper- 
andi by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  stock  of  this  from  seed  ?— Wm.  M. 

Mildewed  Grapes.— What  is  the  best  plan  of  preventing  ripe  Grapes  from 
becoming  covered  with  and  spoilt  by  mildew  ?    On  Saturday  last  I  had  a  house 
full  of  magnificent  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  perfectly  ripe,  and  also  ot 
one  or  two  other  kinds,  equally  ripe ;  but  on  Monday  morning,  when  my  gar- 
dener came  to  gather  a  quantity,  he  found  that  nearly  all  the  Black  Hamburghs 
were  covered  with  mildew  and  spoilt,  but  that  none  of  the  others  had  then 
become  affected— nor  have  they  since.    So  sudden  a  collapse  has  quite  taken 
me  by  surprise,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it,  excepting  that  Sunday  was 
a  very  wet  day,  and  the  rain  at  times  was  almost  like  a  water-spout.    We  keep 
the  house  slightly  warm  and  dry,  with  a  little  sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipes  ; 
but  the  roots  (which  are  outside  the  house)  had  no  protection,  and  I  fancy  the 
wet  had  penetrated  down  to  them  and  has  caused  all  this  mischief.    I  shall 
feel  much  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  how  to  save  the  remainder,  and  prevent  a 
recurrence  another  year.— A   Requlib   Subscbibbe.      [This  case  shows  the 
necessity  of  always  being  on  the  watch  for  the  appearance  of  mildew,  for,  no 
doubt,  it  had  been  on  the  Vines  some  time  before  it  was  noticed,  but  the  dull, 
wet  Sunday  would,  of  course,  accelerate  its  progress.    Nothing  can  now  bo 
done  to  save  the  Black  Hamburghs  ;  but,  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading  to 
the  others,  sulphur  should  be  applied  at  once,  and  the  best  way  is  by  the  syringe. 
Choose  a  dry  day,  and  fire  up  well,  so  as  to  heat  the  pipes,  and  ventilate  freely. 
Then  mix  sufficient  sulphur  in  a  little  milk  till  It  is  thoroughly  disintegrated, 
and  pour  it  into  a  pitcher  ot  clean  water  ;  keep  it  stirred  up,  and  syringe  the 
Vines  and  bunches  till  they  are  thoroughly  drenched  in  every  part.    If  the  day 
be  dry,  the  pipes  hot,  and  the  ventilators  open,  the  Vines  and  fruit  will  dry  in 
about  a  couple  of  hours  without  being  anything  the  worse,  except  that  the 
berries  will  be  covered  with  sulphur  dust,  which,  however,  will  brush  off  easily 
with  a  camel'a-hair  pencil  before  the  fruit  is  used  for  dessert,  and,  in  the  case 
of  late  Grapes,  without  injuring  the  bloom.    This  is  a  desperate  remedy,  but 
it  is  the  only  one  likely  to  succeed.     Afterwards  keep  the  house  cool,  and 
perfectly  dry,  and  ventilate  a  little— always  keeping  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes  as 
well.    If,  as  is  stated,  the  crop  of  Grapes  is  "  magnificent,"  it  is  hardly  likely 
the  roots  are  In  a  bad  state  ;  but,  if  the  foliage  be  still  green,  and  the  wood  not 
well  ripened,  it  may  be  desirable  to  drain  the  border  more  thoroughly.    It  may 
be  stated  that  the  above  plan  has  been  tried  upon  ripe  Grapes  with  the  most 
complete  success,  but  the  disease  had  not  made  such  serious  progress.    In 
winter,  after  the  fruit  is  cut,  clean  and  wash  the  Vinery ;  paint  the  Vines  with 
sulphur,  and  watch  for  mildew  next  summer,  and  apply  sulphur  freely  on  its 
first  appearance.     It  almost  invariably  appears  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves  first,  and  then  attacks  the  fruit.- J.  S.] 
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[V^ol.  XII. 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb  Art  itself  is   Natuek." — Shakespeare, 


A   CHRISTMAS    DINNER-TABLE. 
Most  people  at  Christmas  time  surround  themselves   with 
their  relations  and  friends,  and  make  Christmas  week  quite  a 
little  festival ;  but  the  principal  day,  I  need  hardly  remark,  is 
Christmas  Day  itself.  I  shall  therefore  give  a  description  of  the 
floralarraiigements  of  adinner- table  suitable  for  that  day,leaving 
my  readers  to  use  their  own  discretion  as  regards  table-decora- 
tions during  the  remainder  of  the  week.     At  this  season,  as  a 
rule,  scarlet  and  crimson  are  the  favourite  colours  ;  therefore, 
I  shall  select  crimson  and  white  as  the  prevailing  tints  in  my 
arrangement.     Let  us  suppose  the  table  to  be  of  a  moderate 
size  to  hold  say  about  twenty  people  ;  I  select  a  table  of  this 
dimension,  as   if    required  larger,   the   same   decorations,  if 
placed  a  little  wider  apart,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
specimen  glasses  or  small  vases,  will  do  equally  well.     In  the 
centre  I  should  place  a  large-sized  plant  of  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
with  flowers  round  its  base  ;  at  each  end  I  should  place  a 
similar  plant,  or  any  other  light-growing  Palm  in  the  same 
style,  also  with  floral  arrangements  round  its  base.     Between 
the  centre  piece  and  each  end  plant,  I  would  place  a  vase,  in 
form  consisting  of  a  trumpet  rising  out  of  a  flab  tazza ;  then 
round  the  centre  piece  I  should  group  four  glass  baskets,  and 
opposite  to  each  person  I  would  put  a  specimen  glass  contain- 
ing a  coat  flower  and  a  lady's  dress  bouquet  alternately.     I  will 
presume  that  the  decorator  does  not  care  to  place  the  plants 
through  the  table,  so  I  shall  not  enter  into  details  as  to  how 
that  should  be  managed.     Select  plants  of  graceful  growth ; 
what  I  mean  by  this,  as  applied  to  Cocos,  is  plants  well  balanced 
and  not  one-sided.     This  Palm,  I  need  hardly  remark,  is  one 
of  our  most  graceful  table  plants,  but  its  form  is  often  spoiled 
by  being  cut  where  it  looks  a  little  faded ;  discoloured  leaves, 
however,  which  show  to  disadvantage  by  daylight,  are  often 
unobservable  when  subjected  to  artificial  light.     Each  of  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  circular  zinc  trays,  made  for  the 
purpose,  about  the  size  of  the  lower  dish  of  a  large  March 
vase,  that  of  the  centre  piece  being  larger  than  those  at  each 
end.     The   space  round  the    pots    should    be    packed    with 
Moss,  well  damped,  so  as  to  represent  a  green  mound  from 
the  edge  of  the  tray  to  the  top  of  the  pot.     Having  got  the 
three  trays,  with  the  pots  packed  in  each,  in  their  respective 
places  on  the  dinner-table,  the  next  thing  to  set  about  is  the 
floral  dressing  round  their  bases,  beginning  first  with  a  fringe 
of  mixed  varieties  of  Ferns  placed  so  as  to  fall,  or  rather  lay, 
out  lightly  on  the  table-cloth.     I  should  intersperse  fronds  of 
golden  varieties  through  those  round  the  centre  piece,  and 
arrange  them  so  that  the  golden  or  undersides  of  the  fronds 
showed  up ;  a  few  silver  kinds  would  look  well  amongst  those 
round  the  end  plants.     Next,  as  regards  the  flowers ;  well, 
round  the  centre  plant  I  should  be  tempted  to  arrange  the  fol- 
lowing blooms,  viz.,  Arums,  Poinsettias,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Azaleas,  scarlet  Begonias,  and  Maiden-hair  Pern,  and  twined 
up  the  stem  of  the  Cocos  a  few  sprays  of  Lycopodium  scan- 
dens  ;  the  two  end  arrangements  I  should  make  match,  and  in 
their  adornment   use  white  Camellias,    Poinsettias,    scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  white   Heaths,   Primulas,  Hyacinths,  Maiden- 
hair Pern,  and  up  the  stem  Lycopodium  scandens ;  the  two 
vases  should  have  very  light-growing  Ferns  round  the  edges 
of  the  tazzas,  and  in  the  tazzas  themselves  nothing  would  look 
better  than  Bucharises,  white  Primulas,  scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Maiden-hair  Fern ;  while  in  the  trum- 
pets I  would  place  plume-like  arrangements  of  scarlet  Bego- 
nias, Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Maiden-hair  Fern  only.     The  four 
small  glass  baskets  I  should  fill  with  sprays  of  well-berried 
Holly,  and  round  the  handles  twine  sprays   of  small-leaved 
variegated  Ivies.     Any  flowers  generally  employed  for  button- 
hole bouquets  will  be  suitable  for  the  coat  flowers  and  dress 
bouquets.    In  the  way  of  fruits  I  should  have  a  Melon,  Pine, 


black  and  white  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  Walnuts,  and  Filberts, 
with  the  addition  of  crystallised  and  preserved  fruits,  ice,  &c. 
In  the  finger-glasses,  three  small  leaves  of  Mrs.  Pollock  or 
Lady  Plymouth  Pelargonium,  with  a  single  pip  of  scarlet 
Pelargonium  pierced  through  the  centre  of  each,  have  a  pretty 
effect  floating  on  the  water.  Annie  Hassard. 


Vases  and  Gardening. — A  friend,  who  haa  good  opportunitiea 
of  judging,  tells  ns  of  the  mistaken  use  of  vases  now  made  in  country 
seats  by  certain  "  fashionable  "  landscape  gardeners.  Vases  of  terra 
cotta  and  artificial  atone,  often  of  poor  design,  are  dotted  about  so 
thickly  in  situations  unfitted  for  them  as  to  destroy  all  repose  and  all 
good  effect.  Vases  well  placed,  and  well  filled,  of  good  design,  may, 
and  sometimes  do,  form  a  beautiful  feature  in  a  garden  ;  but  there 
are  many  beautiful  gardens  in  which  not  one  vase  is  seen,  and  many 
extensive  ones  in  which  half-a-dozen  would  suffice.  Where  the  nature 
of  the  ground  necessitates  a  terrace  or  a  wall,  the  lines  of  these  are 
better  for  being  broken  by  the  graceful  forms  of  vases.  It  is  even 
then  well  to  be  sparing  as  regards  their  use  ;  but,  where  the  nature 
of  the  ground  does  not  furnish  opportunities  for  their  use,  to  scatter 
a  leprosy  of  vases  about  is  one  of  the  worst  of  blunders  in  landscape 
gardening.  The  effect  reminds  one  of  the  Euston  Bead  displays  of 
statuary  ware ;  only  in  making  the  comparison,  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  the  owners  of  these  displays  have  a  reason  for  showing  them 
which  the  country  gentleman  cannot  plead.  In  the  variety  of  advice 
that  is  offered,  it  is  difficult  often  for  a  country  gentleman  to  decide 
what  is  best,  but  one  thing  we  think  he  may  be  assured  of,  and  that 
is  an  extensive  display  of  terra  cotta  and  like  rubbish  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either  good  gardening  or  good  art. 


NOTES     OF     THE    WEEK. 


Kew. — Several  Aloes  in  the  collection  at  Kew  are  now  in  bloom. 
These  large-growing  Liliaceous  plants  are  very  striking,  and,  apart 
from  the  importance  of  several  of  them  from  an  eoonomio  point  of 
view,  are  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their  peculiar  style  of 
growth  and  handsome  spikes  of  reddish  flowers.  Humboldt  says 
that  the  Liliacese  is  one  of  the  vegetable  forms  by  which  the  aspect 
of  Nature  is  chiefly  determined.  In  many  places  in  the. Tropics, 
where  some  of  the  Aloes  occur  in  great  abundance,  they  impart  a 
peculiar  and  unique  character  to  the  landscape.  A.  arboresceus,  A. 
pluridena,  and  A.  platylepis  (all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  have 
flowers  resembling  each  other,  but  the  leaves  vary  considerably  in 
form  and  size.  A.  ciliaris  makes  a  pretty  pillar  or  rafter  plant ;  its 
small  ciliated  leaves  and  short  spikes  of  orange-red  flowers  are  very 
beautiful.  Rhipsalis  salicornoides  affords  an  excellent  example  of 
mimicry  in  members  belonging  to  two  widely-separated  Natural 
Orders.  This  Brazilian  Cactaceous  plant  has  succulent,  jointed, 
leafiess  branches,  much  resembling  the  Marsh  Samphire  of  the  sea 
coasts  and  salt  marshes  of  England.  The  little  yellow  flowers 
are  terminal,  and,  when  the  sun  is  shining  (for  they  remain  closed 
during  dull  weather),  are  very  pretty. 

In  the  centre  of  the  No.  1  or  Aroid-house  is  a  good-sized  specimen 
of  Brownea  coccinea,  a  very  handsome  Leguminous  tree  from  Vene. 
zuela  ;  it  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  pendent,  Ehododendron.like  heads 
of  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  stove  where  room 
can  be  spared  for  it.  All  the  Browneas  are  splendid  plants,  and  the 
colouration  of  the  young  leaves,  when  first  developed,  is  most  pleasing 
and  effective. 

The  following  three  plants  in  the  Palm-house  claim  our  attention : 
— First  is  an  Bast  Indian  Jessamine  (Jasminnm  hirsutnm).  The 
thick- set,  deep  green,  simple,  hirsute  leaves,  and  the  large  bunches 
of  very  fragrant,  snow-white  flowers  contrast  admirably,  and  render 
the  species  a  most  desirable  and  attractive  one.  Considerably  more 
than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  its  introduction  to  English  gardens; 
but,  at  the  present  time,  it  seems  far  from  common.  Hoplophytum 
calyculatum,  a  pretty  Bromeliad  from  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  Santa  Catherina,  in  Brazil,  has  a  dense  capitulum  of  citron-yellow 
flowers  borne  on  a  scape  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Like  most 
of  the  Bromeliads,  this  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation.  Pittosporum 
zeylanicnm  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  greenish-white  flowers,  the 
great  number  and  sweet  scent  of  which  make  up  for  defii;iL-i:cy  in 
brightness. 

Vaocinium  erythrinum — introduced  by  Messrs.  Rollison,  from  Java, 
in  1852,  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Winter. garden.  It  is  a  compact, 
handsome,  evergreen  shrub,  the  young  branches,  as  well  as  the 
petioles  and  mid-ribs  of  the  leaves  being  red,  and  the  terminal 
clustered  racemes  bnaiing  drooping  reddish.purple  flowers.  Phylica 
ericoides  is  aRhamnaceous  buth,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
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was  cultivated  by  Philip  Miller,  in  1731 ;  it  ia  of  neat  habit,  and  the 
little  white  flowers  are  slightly  odoriferous.  We  are  told  that  about 
Lisbon  this  plant  has  naturalised  itself  and  oovera  considerable  tracts 
in  the  same  manner  that  Heath  does  in  this  country. 

Leucopogon  Cunninghami  and  L.  lanceolatus  are  two  graceful 
greenhouse  shrubs  from  Australia ;  they  have  neat  foliage  and  droop, 
ing  spikes  of  small  white  flowers.  Both  may  be  seen  in  No.  4,  andare 
well  worth  a  place  in  every  collection  of  cool-house  plants. 

Aphelandra  nitens  is  in  flower  in  the  stove.  The  beautiful  metallic 
polish  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  and  the  dark  reddish.purple 
of  the  under  combine  with  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  corollas  to  make 
this  species  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  all  the  Aphelaudras  ;  it  is  a 
native  of  Guayaquil  in  New  Grenada,  whence  it  was  sent  to  England 
by  Mr.  Pearce,  when  collecting  for  Messrs.  Veitoh. 

Several  distinct  shades  of  colour  may  be  observed  in  different 
plants  of  that  splendid  little  epiphyte,  Sophronitia  grandiflora.  The 
vivid  orange. red  flowers  of  Masdevallia  Veitchiana,  being  flushed  with 
purple,  aie  very  striking.  M.  ignea  and  M.  amabilis  have  similarly 
shaped  flowers,  and,  though  not  so  fiery  as  M.  Veitchiana,  are  equally 
vivid  iu  colour.  Nearly  all  the  Masdevallias  come  from  considerable 
elevations  on  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  New  Granada,  and,  consequently, 
require  a  cool  and  constantly  humid  atmosphere.  Not  many  years 
ago,  but  very  few  species  were  known  ;  now,  not  far  from  a  hundred 
are  to  be  found  in  cultivation.  Almost,  without  exception,  they  are 
strikingly  beautiful  little  plants,  and  a  good  collection  might  be 
grown  in  leas  room  than  that  occupied  by  three  specimens  of  some  of 
the  larger  growing  Orchids.  Deudrobium  formosum  is  a  magnificent 
species  with  very  large  flowers — white,  with  the  exception  of  a  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  D.  heterocarpum  has  cream-coloured 
petals  and  sepals,  the  lip  being  deep,  almost  golden,  yellow,  streaked 
and  veined  with  reddish  lines.  This  is  a  handsome  and  fragrant 
species,  and  was  received  at  Kew  from  Assam  in  1852. — f 

Enormous  Shaddocks. — -Messrs  Garcia  have  in  their  windows, 
in  Central-row,  Covent  Garden,  Shaddocks  that  remind  one  of  the 
King  of  the  Pumpkins.  We  had  no  conception  that  any  of  the  Orange 
tribe  could  bear  such  large  fruit.  They  weigh  8  Iba.  each,  and  come 
from  the  West  Indies. 

New  Potatoes. — On  the  Vth  inst.,  at  Biarritz,  a  friend  provided 
me  with  a  good  sample  of  new  Potatoes  for  dinner,  taken  from  the 
open  ground.     The  seed  was  planted  iu  August  last. — W.  N. 

Narcissus  Clusii. — This  pretty  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  is 
now  finely  in  flower  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Bulbs 
of  it  were  planted  in  August  laat  year  in  a  temporary  frame  and 
light  sandy  soil ;  and  the  abundance  of  bloom  which  they  are  now 
producing  shows  the  advantage  of  planting  in  time  tor  the  bulbs  to 
make  good  growth  and  become  established  during  the  summer.  Im. 
ported  bulbs,  though  planted  immediately  they  arrive,  cannot  be 
expected  to  flower  well  the  same  year. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. — A  plant  of  this  magnificent  Den. 
drobe,  now  in  bloom  here,  has  upwards  of  sixteen  flowers  on  one 
growth.  The  plant  ia  one  of  recent  importation,  and  the  flowers  are 
individually  much  larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  type,  being  4  in. 
across. — Willum  Cottkell,  Jun.,  Bcdes  Old  Road,  Pmdleton. 

Iris  alata. — This  lovely  Iris  is  now  flowering  beautifully  at  Tot. 
teuham.  The  greatest  drawback  to  its  culture  ia  the  flowera  being 
spoilt  by  soil-aplashings  during  heavy  rains.  If,  however,  the  bulbs 
were  planted  among  Stonecrop,  or  in  Grass,  on  warm  sheltered  banks, 
their  pale  blue  blossoms  would  remain  uninjured,  and  would  prove  a 
source  of  attraction  when  our  gardens  are  comparatively  flowerless. 

Migration  of  Plants.— In  a  part  of  Holm  Pen,  near  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  are  springing  up,  apparently  spontaneously,  hardy 
Heaths  of  several  species.  Years  ago  the  land  was  under  water, 
but  is  now  well.drained,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  time, 
be  brought  into  cultivation.  I  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  Nature  clothes  bare  surfaces  with  what  is  perhaps  the 
fittest  covering  for  the  time  being.  But  the  question  that  rises 
uppermost  in  the  mind  is,  how  did  the  seeds  or  plants  get  there  ? 
For  there  are  no  such  plants  within  miles  of  them.  Have  they  been 
transported  thither  by  water,  or  wind,  or  how  P— B.  Hobday. 

A  White  Odontogloasum  Alexandres. —A  plant  of  this  is 
now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Day's  garden  at  Tottenham.  Its  petals  are 
broad  and  full,  and  beautifully  imbricated,  and  aa  white  as  driven 
snow,  not  a  shade  of  any  other  colour  being  visible  except  the  rich 
golden  eye.  For  the  spotted  variety  this  makes  a  charming  com. 
panion. 

WrrH  the  next  number  of  The  Garden,  the  last  of  the  year,  the 
Index,  &c.,  and  an  engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  James  McNab,  of  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  will  bo  published  in  the  form  of 
a  supplement  of  16  pages. 


Foreign  Edition  of  "  The  Garden." — An  Edition  of  The 
Garden  ia  now  printed  every  week  on  thin  paper  for  tranamission 
to  foreign  countriea.  In  this  manner  the  weight  ia  kept  within  that 
allowed  to  be  sent  to  all  countries  within  the  '•'  postal  union  "  for  one 
penny.  This  will  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  paper  in  America, 
the  Colonies,  and  on  the  Continent. 

Eucharis  Candida. — Specimens  of  this  beautiful  plant  are  now 
flowering  freely  in  Mr.  Ball's  nursery,  at  Chelsea.  With  the  value  of 
E.  amazonica  for  bouquet-makiag,  every  one  is  acquaiuted,  but  for 
some  purposes  this  small  flowered  kind  is  even  more  suitable.  Asso. 
ciated  with  it  are  well. flowered  specimens  of  E.  amazonica  and  Pan- 
cratium speoiosum,  three  of  the  best  and  moat  sweetly-acented  ten. 
der  flowering  plants  in  cultivation. 

Angrsecum  aesquipedale. — Several  large,  healthy  plants  of 
this  Orchid  are  now  rapidly  opening  their  blossoms  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nursery  at  HoUoway.  A  singular  ciroumatance  connected  with  this 
Angrsecum  is  that  from  the  time  the  tails  of  its  flowers  commence  to 
develop  themselves  until  they  have  done  growing,  they  are  in  per. 
petual  motion,  doubtless  the  result  of  rapid  growth  and  a  strong 
flow  of  sap. 

A  New  Belgian  Grape. — We  have  a  portrait  showing  a  large, 
handsome  Black  Grape,  called  Muscat  Charles  Alberdienst,  now  being 
sent  out  by  Mr,  0.  Alberdienst  (30,  Rue  dea  Douze  Chambers), 
Ghent,  Belgium.  We  know  nothing  of  the  fruit;  ita  introducer 
describes  it  aa  one  of  the  best  varieties  known.  The  plate  shows  a 
large,  handsome,  tapering  bunch,  resembling  a  Dutch  Hamburgh. 

Odontoglossum  Boezli. — One  importation  of  about  2,000 
plants  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  has  just  arrived  at  Messrs.  Veitoh's 
nursery,  at  Chelsea.  Each  of  the  plants  were  faatened  with  wire  to 
pieces  of  wood,  and  stood  upright  in  deep  boxes,  with  small  strips  of 
wood  between  each  row  to  keep  them  from  moving,  and  although  they 
have  been  on  the  journey  over  six  weeks  their  foliage  is  as  fresh  and 
healthy  as  if  juat  gathered  ;  a  white  variety  has  pushed  into  flower  on 
the  way. 

Garrya  elliptica  in  Pots. — This  pretty  winter.flowering,  hardy 
shrub  makes  a  good  pot  plant  for  the  cool  conservatory.  We  lately 
aaw  a  quantity  of  plants  of  it  in  pots  in  Messrs.  Osborn's  nursery  at 
Pulham,  which  were  literally  laden  with  pendent  racemes  of  bios, 
soma.  In  vases,  or  on  pedestals,  such  plants  are  very  ornamental, 
and  last  uninjured  for  a  long  time,  provided  they  are  not  subjected 
to  a  very  warm  temperature. — S. 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — One  of  the  best  varieties  of  this 
lovely  Orchid  which  1  have  seen  this  year  ia  now  in  flower  in  Mr. 
BuU'a  nursery,  at  Chelaea.  On  one  spike,  which  ia  gracefully  arched, 
are  nearly  twenty  large,  crisp,  waxy,  beautif ully.coloured  blosaoma. 
The  plant  in  question  is  only  a  small  one ;  what,  therefore,  may  we 
not  expect  from  well-established  examples  of  it  grown  beyond  the 
reach  of  London  amoke  ? — P.  W. 

liUCulia  gratiasima  in  Small  Pots. — Young  plants  of  this 
beautiful  greenhouse  shrub,  in  Messrs.  Osborn's  nursery  at  Fnlham, 
are  now  especially  attractive.  They  were  atruck  from  cuttings  just 
before  the  flower.buda  showed  themselves,  and  the  result  ia  neat 
plants,  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  height  in  5-in.  pots,  surmounted  by  a 
large  head  of  deliciously  fragrant  bloaaoms.  The  Luculia,  being 
somewhat  difficult  to  convert  into  a  bushy  specimen,  a  good  effect 
might  be  made  by  placing  eight  or  ten  plants,  similar  to  those  juat 
alluded  to,  in  a  deep  pan  or  pot  juat  as  they  showed  flower. 

Odontoglossum  TJro-Skinneri.— Pew  Orchids  laat  in  flower 
for  so  long  a  period  as  this.  Its  flower.spikes,  which  often  reach  5  ft. 
in  length,  continue  to  grow  and  bloom  for  several  months  in  succes. 
sion ;  the  blossoms  themselves,  too,  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long 
time  in  a  cut  state.  It  is  a  cool-house  Orchid,  easy  to  grow,  and 
should  be  found  in  every  collection. 

liselia  earminata. — This,  though  seldom  seen,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  winter-flowering  Orchids.  Ita  blossoms  remind 
one  of  those  of  a  Bougainvillea,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  but 
they  are  much  more  delicate  in  texture.  Good  examples  of  it  are 
now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Day's  collection  at  Tottenham. 

Gentiana  acaulis  in  Pots.— Flowering  plants  of  this  Gentian 
have  lately  made  their  appearance  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Con. 
sidering  the  easy  culture  of  this  plant,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  its  blooms  last,  it  ia  aurprising  that  it  is  not  more  extensively 
grown  in  pots  than  it  ia  for  the  decoration  of  the  cool  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  at  this  season  of  the  year.  If  good  plants  of  it  be 
divided  in  spring  and  each  piece  be  planted  out  in  good  sandy  soil 
and  leaf  mould  in  a  sunny  situation,  they  will  make  good-sized  plants 
by  autumn,  when  they  may  ba  lifted  and  potted  in  5-in.  pots,  well 
watered,  and  placed  in  a  shady  situation  until  again  established,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  to  which  plenty  of  sun  and  air 
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are  admitted.  When  in  flower  they  may  be  removed  indoors,  and  if 
a  little  weak  guano-water  be  given  them  onoe  a  week  they  will  con. 
tinue  to  grow  and  flower  all  throngh  the  winter.  In  spring  they 
should  be  again  planted  out  and  treated  as  before. — S. 

Angrsecum  bilobum. — This,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  small, 
growing  Orchids,  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitoh'a 
nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  bears  pure  white,  waxy,  star-shaped  blossoms 
which  last  for  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 

Bolbophyllum  odoratissimum. — This  pretty  little  Orchid,  now 
rarely  seen,  is  at  present  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea.  Its  blossoms  are  perhaps  more  singular  than  handsome  j 
but  they  are  very  sweetly  scented,  and  on  this  account  are  largely 
used  by  the  Burmese  ladies  in  the  decoration  of  their  hair. 

The  Exhibition  of  tbe  Pelargonium  Society  for  1878 
will  be  held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  June  18,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rose  show  to  be  held  on  that  date.  The  schedule  is  now  ready,  and 
includes  thirty-four  clsiaaes,  in  which  the  prizes  amount  in  the  aggre. 
gate  to  £111.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  cultivators  that  members 
only  can  compete. 

Agave  yuccsefolia. — This  is  a  narrow  and  curved-leaved  spine, 
less  plant,  lax  in  growth,  attaining  a  height  of  about  2  ft.  The  leaves 
are  about  2  ft.  long,  and  dark  green,  with  brownish  spots  on  their 


Agave  yuccsefolia, 

undersides.  When  well  grown,  it  makes  a  good  and  useful  bracket 
plant ;  the  flower.spike  is  slender  and  graceful,  and  the  plant 
generally  has  more  the  habit  of  a  Yucca  than  that  of  an  Aloe, — J, 
Ceouchek, 

Poinsettia  pulcberrima. — This  may  now  be  seen  in  such 
quantities,  at  Old  Sneed  Park,  near  Bristol,  as  to  produce  quite  a 
dazzling  efiect.  Large  quantities  of  it  were  struck  in  July  and 
August,  and  grown  on  for  flowering  in  small  pots,  which  are  useful 
when  the  plants  are  wanted  for  house  decoration,  and  the  restriction 
of  the  roots  keeps  the  plants  dwarf.  Those  in  question  vary  from 
6  in.  to  18  in.  high,  and  their  scarlet  whorls  of  floral  leaves  measure 
from  17  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter.  Many  larger  specimens  may  also 
be  seen  at  the  same  place,  with  whorls  of  bracts  that  measure  fully 


23  in.  across,  and  there  are  as  many  as  forty-eight  in  a  whorl,  and 
thirty.six  whorls  on  a  plant.  Is  not  this  an  unusually  good  result  ? — 
E.  M. 

New  Kind  of  Christmas  Trees. — A  new  sensation  might  be 
made  in  many  households  this  Christmas  if  the  stereotyed  Spruce 
Fir  were  ignored  for  the  children's  party,  and  well-shaped  pyramid 
HoUy,  all  aglow  with  rich  scarlet  berries,  substituted  in  its  place. 
Many  thousands  of  these  in  nurseries  are  this  year  literally  covered 
with  berries,  and  as,  in  all  well-ordered  establishments,  these  are 
annually  transplanted,  they  have  a  compact  bunch  of  roots  instead  of 
the  few  long,  woody  roots  usually  found  on  the  Fir.  Instead  of  being 
placed  in  the  heavy,  clumsy  flower-pot,  they  should  ba  planted  up  in 
neat,  round  wicker  baskets,  lined  inside  with  Moss  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  passing  through,  and  be  also  dressed  over  the  surface  with 
Moss.  The  basket  and  its  dressing  of  Moss  would  afford  many 
vantage  points  for  the  fixing  of  the  tiny  ornaments,  whilst  in  dress, 
ing  the  tree  care  should  be  taken  rather  to  make  its  berried  beauties 
prominent  than  to  overburden  it  with  tawdry  decoration.  There  is 
room  for  the  development  of  taste  even  in  this  small  matter. — A,  D. 

Two  Rapid-Growing  Trees. — Three-year  old  trees  of  Alnus 
Oregona,  range  up  to  10  ft.  high.  In  general  appearance  this  tree 
does  not  materially  differ  from  A.  glutiuosa,  but  in  rapidity  of  growth 
it  far  surpasses  it.  Three-year  old  trees  of  Fraxinus  Oregona  range 
np  to  6  ft.  high.  The  foliage  of  this  is  somewhat  larger  and  brighter 
than  that  of  the  Common  Ash,  and  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is 
black  and  shining.  These  trees  would,  probably,  not  be  quite  hardy 
in  the  colder  parts  of  England,  or  perhaps  in  some  few  central  spots 
in  Ireland,  but  here,  within  six  miles  or  so  of  the  sea,  they  grow 
freely.  A  rather  curious  circumstance  connected  with  them  is  that, 
this  last  summer,  though  very  wet  and  cold,  the  Ash  has  grown  much 
more  than  in  the  previous  summer,  which  was  much  warmer,  whereas, 
quite  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  the  Alder,  which  has  not  grown 
this  season  much  more  than  half  what  it  did  in  the  previous  one. — 
T.  Smith,  Newry. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Garrya  elliptica.— Several  fine  specimens  of  tiiiSj  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
evergreen  winter-flowering  shrubs,  growing  against  a  wall  in  the  Wood  Lane 
Nurseries,  at  Isleworth,  will  shortly  present  a  striking  appearance,  they  being 
now  heavily  laden  with  long  pendent  catkins  full  of  flower  buds,— S. 

Birds  and  Holly  Berries.— Hollies  as  a  rule  are  this  season  loaded  with 
berries,  bat  the  birds  have  already  begun  to  take  them ;  a  good  sized  bush  of 
the  latifolia  that  ripened  its  fruit  very  early,  and  was  particularly  bright  and 
beautiful,  has  now  not  one  berry  upon  it.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
birds  attack  the  Holly  before,  until  driven  to  do  so  by  hard  frost  and  snow.— 
T.  Smith,  Nevnry. 

Standard  Euonymus.— All  the  variegated  leaved  varieties  of  Euonymua 
make  interesting  and'  useful  plants  when  grown  in  the  form  of  standards  on 
clean  stems,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  Numbers  of  them  are  grown  in  this  way 
in  Messrs.  Lee's  Nursery,  at  Isleworth.  All  the  kinds,  including  the  silver 
leaved  E.  radicans,  are  grafted  on  stocks  of  E.  europeseus  at  the  desired  height ; 
they  make  bushy  heads  quickly,  and  when  planted  in  beds  or  on  lawns  are 
handsome  objects. — S. 

The  Holly  and  Mistletoe  Season  in  Sherwood  Forest.— It  is  just  now 
worth  any  one's  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Holly  and  Mistletoe  growing  parts 
of  Old  Sherwood  Forest.  So  rich  and  grand  is  ths  display  of  red  berries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  pearl  berries  on  the  other,  that  old  foresters  say  they  never 
saw  the  lusuriance  excelled.  The  past  year  has  been  most  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  both  Holly  and  Mistletoe,  but  especially  for  the  latter.  Some  of  the 
Hawthorn  bushes  fairly  bend  with  the  weight  of  theii'  excessive  growth  of  the 
parasite. 

Menziesia  polifolla  alha.— Where  there  is  a  demand  for  flowers  during 
autumn  and  winter,  this  should  be  grown  extensively.  Plants  in  large  beds  of 
it  in  Messrs.  RoUisson's  nursery,  which  were  in  full  bloom  all  summer  and 
autumn,  have  just  made  new  growth,  and  will  produce  abundance  of  white 
blossoms,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  making  into  small  bouquets  all 
through  the  winter.— S. 

Trees  in  Washington.— The  trees  most  largely  planted  are  named  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  valued  by  the  Commission.  First  is  the  Silver  or  White 
Maple  (Acer  dasycarpum) ,  then  American  Lind  en  (Tilia  americana) ,  American 
Elm  (TJlmus  amerioana).  Scarlet  Maple  (Acer  rubrnm).  Box  Elder  (Negundo 
aceroidea).  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum),  American  White  Ash  (Fraxinus 
americana),  English  Sycamore  (Acer  Pf eudo-Placanus) ,  Button  Ball  (Piatanus 
ocidentalis).  Tulip  Tree  (Lidodendron  Tulipifera),  Honey  Locust  (Gleditschia 
triacanthos) ,  and  Norway  Maple  (Acer  platanoides) .  Those,  and  some  twenty 
other  kinds  in  smaller  numbers,  are  set  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  .apart,  and  there 
are  miles  and  miles  of  streets  in  which  not  a  dead  tree,  or  one  diseased,  can  be 
seen,  showing  that  the  planting  must  have  been  done  in  the  best  possible 
manner. — P,  HEifDEBSOH". 
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WINTER  PEOTBOTION. 
This  important  and  ott.explained  precaution,  that  demands  atten. 
tion  yearly,  may  seem  to  the  more  experienced  too  trite  to  afford 
much  intereat  even  at  thia  season  of  the  year.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  all  are  not  experts,  and  that,  with  all  due  respect  to 
superior  knowledge,  even  experts  may  catch  a  alight  suggestion  of 
value  from  the  recorded  experience  and  methods  of  others.  We 
apprehend,  hovrever,  that  the  principles  on  which  secure  protection 
is  based  remain  much  the  same  everywhere — the  only  variation  con- 
sisting in  certain  changes  of  methods  that  adapt  them  to  any  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  following  remarks  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
processes  that  have  with  us  proved  most  successful : 

The  Proper  Season  for  Applying  Winter  Protection. — A 
strong  temptation  to  cover  np  plants  for  winter  presents  itself  to  the 
inexperienced  during  the  first  cold  snaps  of  November.  The  ground 
is  (irmly  frozen,  and  now  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  the  time  for 
winter  covering  has  arrived.  But  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
Such  early  spells  of  cold  usually  last  but  a  short  time,  and  may  be 
succeeded  by  much  warm  weather,  thus  exciting  the  sap  of  the 
plant  under  cover,  and  thereby  exposing  it  to  injury  from  a  succeed, 
ing  heavy  frost.  The  hardening  off  process  is  as  necessary  to  the 
plant  in  the  open  ground,  as  under  a  proper  system  of  greenhouse 
culture.  Several  really  cold  periods  in  early  winter,  brought  to  bear 
on  the  uncovered  plant,  serve  to  prepare  and  adapt  it  for  the  endur- 
ance of  subsequent  hardships.  Little  injury,  moreover,  occurs  from 
cold  in  December  to  any  tolerably  hardy  plant.  It  is  the  proper 
season  of  rest,  and  the  diminished  power  of  the  sun  works  the  less 
damage,  because  dawn  and  midday  present  no  such  violent  contrasts 
of  temperature  as  are  wont  to  appear  in  early  spring.  A  large 
majority  of  all  plants  that  die  from  the  effects  of  cold,  die,  therefore, 
in  March  and  April,  and  hence  the  danger  of  removing  covering  too 
early  in  spring.  Give,  then,  such  plants  as  you  wish  to  remain  out 
all  winter,  a  good  freezing,  and  protect  with  judgment  any  time  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  JDecember. 

Injurious  Methods  of  Protection. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
people  claiming  credit  tor  extra  care  given  to  their  plants  in  winter 
because  they  have  covered  them  with  a  barrel,  or  some  other  close 
protection.  Nothing  is  really  more  injurious.  The  air,  being  con- 
fined, becomes  colder,  and  concentrates  its  effects  on  the  plant  until 
one  might  term  it  a  case  of  smoothering  with  cold,  if  such  an  e.x. 
pression  were  admissible.  All  hardy,  or  even  half-hardy  vegetation 
requires,  during  winter,  some  of  the  influences  that  come  with  the  free 
action  of  the  outer  air,  which  also  serve  to  temper,  at  the  same  time, 
the  otherwise  concentrated  cold.  Not  only  is  such  close  protection 
unsafe,  but  we  should  seek  the  thinnest,  lightest  covering  that  will 
shelter  from  sun  and  sleet.  All  heaping  of  hay,  earth,  &c.,  too  high 
about  the  plant  is  to  be  avoided,  and  especially  should  care  be  taken 
to  leave  untouched  with  the  knife  any  growth  of  plants,  like  Roses, 
which  require  sharp  pruning  to  develop  flower-bearing  wood.  Such 
excision  only  makes  an  entrance  for  cold  and  rain,  to  the  consequent 
rotting  or  freezing  of  the  heart  of  the  plant.  The  pruning  can  be 
safely  performed  in  spring. 

The  Safest  Method  of  Protection. — Heap  a  moderate  amount 
of  earth  about  the  plant  from  one  to  six  inches  deep,  according  to 
its  size  and  nature.  Cover  thia  with  a  light  mulching  of  leaves  or 
hay,  and  then  apply  a  sort  of  hood  over  the  top  by  means  of  ever- 
green boughs  stuck  in  round  about,  and  left  sufficiently  open  to 
allow  a  free  play  of  air  without  too  much  exposure  to  sleet  and  sun. 
Should  evergreen  boughs  be  scarce,  a  convenient  hood  may  be  con. 
struoted  by  tying  the  ends  of  a  bunch  of  straw  together,  and  then 
hanging  it  over  a  stick  somewhat  taller  than  the  plant  and  inserted 
in  the  ground  alongside  it.  This  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  protect 
sufficiently  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  which  is  all  we  need  desire.  Such 
simple  methods  of  protection  are  available  for  every  one,  and  were 
their  employment  more  general,  we  should  hear  leaa  of  winter-killed 
Rhododendrons  and  other  evergreens,  planted  perchance  where  we 
could  hardly  expect  a  Norway  Spruce  to  pass  unscathed.  Fate  seems 
to  ordain  that  a  beautiful  and  choice  plant,  slightly  delicate  in  winter 
must  be  the  very  one  to  take  the  most  exposed  and  unsuitable  posi. 
tion.  Wherever  this  ia  necessary,  however,  a  judicious  system  of 
winter  protection  at  least  should  be  followed. —  S.  Parsons,  in 
"Moore's  Rural." 


Tritoma  grandis  in  Ireland.— This  charming  winter  flowering 
plant  is  now  in  great  beauty  here  and  promises  to  continue  so  for 
some  two  months  yet  to  come.  It  will  of  course  require  seme  pro. 
tection  during  frosty  nights,  which  is  easily  effected  by  means  of 
Spruce  branches  and  mats.  In  most  gardens  they  will,  I  imagine, 
have  done  blooming,  and  I  attribute  the  flowering  so  late  of  thia  plant 
here  to  ita  being  transplanted  in  April ;  for  I  find  that  transplanting 
has  a  wonderful  effect  in  retarding  the  blooming  period  of  this  and  of 


T.  Uvaria.  I  had  to  move  some  of  these  last  April,  but  one  clump  of 
T.  Uvaria  remained  undisturbed  ;  this  flowered  at  the  usual  time,  but 
the  transplanted  ones  did  not  show  a  single  spike  until  the  plants 
in  the  clumps  in  question  had  done  flowering,  thus  prolonging  the 
blooming  period  to  twice  its  usual  length.  After  T.  Uvaria  was  over, 
T.  grandis  began  to  push  up  its  spikes,  which  were  not  altogether  over 
before  the  transplanted  ones  followed  in  aucccsaion,  thus  giving  ua 
Tritomas  six  or  seven  months  instead  of  aa  many  weeks. — Thos. 
Spelman,  Derry  Castle. 

Plants  in  Bloom  in  Anglesey. — I  have  sent  you  a  few  speci. 
mens  of  flowers  now  in  bloom  here*  in  the  open  air ;  I  could  have 
added  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  but  that  I  want  to  save  them  for 
Christmas.  I  have  seen  several  inquiries  in  The  Garden  aa  to 
getting  the  Anemone  to  bloom  early.  Thia  year  and  last  year  mine 
were  in  bloom  from  the  end  of  September  until  the  middle  of  May  ; 
they  are  a  mass  of  bud  now.  I  simply  put  them  in  the  ground  and 
never  lifted  them,  and  never  protected  them  in  any  way.  The  Gaza- 
nia  stood  out  in  the  open  ground  unprotected  last  winter,  and  the 
blooms  sent  are  from  these  plants  j  the  Mignonette  the  same  ;  the 
Lobelia  gracilis  is  aa  full  of  leaf  and  blosaom  aa  if  it  were  mid. 
aummer;  the  Globe  Artiohokea  are  in  full  foliage  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  have  plenty  of  young  heads  on  them.  About  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago  we  had  a  slight  frost  in  the  afternoon,  which  changed 
during  the  night  to  rather  high  wind  and  rain.  The  next  day,  to  my 
surprise,  every  Holly,  of  which  I  have  a  great  number,  shed  moat  of 
its  leaves,  though  not  in  the  least  discoloured.  No  other  evergreen 
was  affected,  and  I  never  noticed  a  similar  instance  before ;  the 
berries  also  fell. — W.  L.  Banks. 

Peristrophe  angustifolia  aurea  variegata.  —  This  is  a 
graceful  fine-foliaged  plant  with  a  dense-spreading  habit.  Ita  leaves, 
which  are  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  are  golden-yellow  in  the  centre, 
margined  with  dark  green.  It  succeeds  either  in  a  stove  or  green, 
house,  but  it  is  much  improved  both  in  colour  and  habit  by  keeping 
it  in  a  stove.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  placed 
in  a  slight  bottom  heat.  As  regards  soil,  it  likes  a  light  loam,  mixed 
with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand.  When  the  pots  get  well  filled  with 
roots  it  enjoys  copious  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure.  It  flowers 
freely  if  allowed  to  do  so,  producing  blooms  of  a  lilac-purple 
colour,  very  much  resembling  those  of  the  old  Justieia  speciosa. 
What  ia  worth  knowing  is  that  it  is  never  attacked  by  insects  of  any 
kind.  From  its  habit  of  growth  I  should  think  it  ought  to  make  a 
pretty  basket  plant,  where  snch  ia  deaired,  as  its  branchea  hang 
down  most  gracefully  over  the  side  of  the  pots,  almost  concealing 
them  from  view.  In  order  to  have  a  good  pot  specimen  of  it,  it 
requires  a  little  training,  and  only  a  little.  I  place  a  neat  atake  for  the 
centre  shoot,  and  six  or  seven  at  equal  distances  apart  round  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  inclining  their  tops  outwards  ;  to  each  of  these  I  tie 
a  shoot  and  pinch  them  back  to  8  in.  When  side  shoots  are  produced 
from  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  these  I  allow  to  grow  at  their  own  free 
will.  A  plant  of  it  in  the  stove  here  in  a  7-in.  pot  is  2^  ft.  through, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  height.  It  is  associated  with  Ferns,  amongst 
which  it  has  a  delightful  effect. — T.  Spelman,  Derry  Castle. 


Old  Hardy  Plants.— Can  any  one  tell  me  where  to  procure  Eauunculus 
pyreneas  fl.-pl.,  R.  g:ramineua  fl.-pl.,  Parnassia  palastris  fl.-pl.,  or  the  double 
white  Primula  pyrenaica  mentioned  by  Parkinson  ? — W.  E. 

Eryngiom  Serra.— This  highly  ornamental  Sea  Holly  ia  perfectly  hardy, 
and  if  planted  out  in  spring  in  rich  sandy  soil,  will,  by  the  following  autumn, 
attain  large  dimenBioas,  Its  spreading  Agave-like  leaves,  which  are  produced 
close  to  the  ground,  render  it  one  of^the  best  of  green-leaved  subjects  for  plant- 
ing  on  raised  positions  in  any  part  of  the  garden  or  pleasure  grounds. — S. 

Helleborus  angustifolins.— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Christmas  Roses. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  several  weeks  earher  than  those  of  H.  niger, 
are  of  the  purest  white,  large,  and  of  good  substance.  In  bouquets  they  are  much 
more  effective  thau  those  of  the  ordinary  Christmas  Rose,  which  usually  have 
greenish  tinted  petals.  On  a  bed  of  it  in  Mr.  Parker's  Nursery,  at  Tooting,  the 
blossoms  are  just  beginning  to  expand. — S. 

Imported  lilies.— I  see  that '  ■  Dunedin,"  in  his  article  on  Lilies  (see  p.  657) , 
refers  to  an  importer,  who  advertises  in  your  paper,  and  rather  leads  people 
to  believe  that  they  cannot  reckon  on  imported  Lilies  flowering  the  first  season. 
In  fairness  to  the  person  alluded  to,  I  must  say  that  last  year  I  bought  100 
bulbs  of  him  at  Is.  each  ;  I  planted  them  here  and  there  in  Rhododendron  and 
other  beds,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  failed  to  flower,  and  some  produced 
as  many  as  seven  blooms — in  my  opinion  a  very  satisfactory  result. — Stewaht 
Haedt. 

'  Hydrangea,  Fuchsia,  Primroses,  Virginian  Stock,  Nasturtiums,  Double 
Feverfew,  Snapdragon,  Saponaria,  Omphalodes, 
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ORCHIDS    FOR   WINTER  BLOOMING. 

Orchids  now  opening  their  bloasomg,  or  showing  signs  of  soon  doing 
so,  will  require  some  attention,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  great  dis- 
play  at  one  particular  time,  and  none  afterwards.  To  avoid  this,  a 
little  skilful  management  is  required ;  tor  instance,  while  we  may 
expect  aconsider. 
able  amount  of 
gaiety  to  be  main- 
tained for  some 
time  by  the 
plants  which  we 
have  enumerated 
during  the  past 
few  weeks,  we 
must  look  ahead, 
and  endeavour  to 
so  regulate  the 
supply  as  to  have 
a  succession.  The 
flowers  of  both 
Dendrobium 
Wardianum  and 
D.crassinode  aie 
on  the  point  of 
expanding,  and 
as  they  are  com- 
paratively short- 
lived,afew  plants 
of  each  species 
should  be  re- 
moved to  a  cool 
house,  and  kept 
comparatively 
dry,  by  which 
means  their  pro- 
gress will  be  re- 
tarded for  a  long 
time.  I  may  re. 
mark,  in  passing, 
that  the  original 
form  of  this  plant 
is  a  much  later 
bloomer  than  the 
more  robust 
growing  kind 
whichhas,  during 
the  last  year  or 
two,  been  intro- 
duced in  consider- 
able quantities. 
The  same  re. 
marks  as  to  re- 
tarding will  also 
apply  to  that  old, 
but  universal 
favourite,  D.  no- 
bile,  some  of  the 
flowers  of  which 
are  opening  now, 
but  we  do  not 
want  them  all  at 
once.  D.  japoni- 
cum  does  not  find 
much  favour  with 
the  higher  class 
of  Orchid  grow- 
ers but  it  is  really 
a  desirable  spe- 
cies where  choice 
and  delicate 
flowers  are  re- 
quired for  cutting.  It  is  a  dwarf,  free-growing  plant,  which  bears 
cutting  well,  and  it  is  seldom  quite  without  flowers  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  It  varies  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep  rose,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  bonquet-making.  The  genus  Bletia  is  not  a 
fashionable  one,  but  one  species,  B.  Shepherdi,  produces,  during  the 
winter  months,  finely-branched  panicles  of  rich  purple  fiowers,  which 
last  a  long  time.  It  therefore  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
There  are  several  other  fine  varieties  of  Bletia,  but  as  they  bloom 
later  in  the  season  I  shall  not  now  further  allude  to  any  of  them. 


A  Stu'ly  of  Foliage. 


Having  said  something  about  retarding  Orchids,  I  must  next  week 
add  a  few  words  on  forcing  them.  This  is  a  somewhat  vexed  question  ; 
nevertheless,  I  have  seen  Orchids  forced  in  many  instances,  and  with 
good  results.  W.  H.  G. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 
A  KECENT  visit  to  Birmingham  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  to 

inspect  the  Chi- 
nese Primroses 
grown  by  a  well 
known  cultivator 
—  Mr.  Tomkins, 
of  Sparkhill,  a 
suburb  of  that 
town.  Mr.  Tom. 
kins  raised  and 
sent  out,  a  few 
years  ago,  two 
very  fine  kinds, 
named  respec- 
tively Princess 
Lonise  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome, 
the  first  a  fine 
white,  and  the 
latter  a  good  deep 
coloured  purple; 
and  it  was  not 
improbable  that 
with  such  seed 
parents  some  fur. 
ther  fine  kinds 
might  have  been 
produced.  In  one 
respect,  my  visit 
was  too  early,  as 
the  great  mass 
of  plants  were 
yearlings,  and 
would  not  be  in 
full  bloom  before 
the  middle  of 
March;  these, 
however,  were 
chiefly  the  stock 
of  the  two  above 
named  kinds,  and 
as,  of  all  the  best 
sorts  in  Mr.  Tom- 
kins'  hands,  some 
few  very  fine  old 
plants  were  in 
flower,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  each 
variety  in  its 
very  best  form, 
as  it  is  an  ack. 
nowledged  fact 
that  Primula 
plants  of  the 
second  year  in- 
variably produce 
the  finest  flowers. 
At  S  p  arkhill. 
Primulas  are 
grown  in  broad, 
light,  airy,  span- 
roof  houses,  but 
rather  too  high  ; 
and  to  this  defect 
is  to  some  extent 
attributable  the 
fact    that    the 


plants  generally  are  more  drawn  than  would  be  the  case  if  kept  near 
the  glass.  The  difference  in  the  seedling  plants  which  I  recently 
saw  at  Messrs.  Suttons'  Reading  Nursery  and  those  at  Sparkhill  was 
most  marked,  and  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  young  double 
sorts  as  compared  with  those  which  I  saw  a  few  years  since  in  the 
span.roofed  houses  at  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery  at  St.  John's 
Wood.  Probably  the  dense  smoky  atmosphere  of  Birmingham,  has 
something  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Tomkiub' 
grower  to  say  that  in  all  other  respects  hia  young  Primulas  were 
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worthy  of  oommencJation.  The  ores.m  of  the  colleotion  just  referred 
to  was  about  a  score  of  very  fine  plants  of  single  kinds  growing  in 
6-in.  pots,  all  of  the  second  year's  growth,  and  nearly  all  in  fine 
flower  •  these  were  elevated  on  inverted  pots,  and  thas  brought 
nearer  the  light,  and  the  benefit  was  apparent  in  the  robust,  yet 
generally  compact,  habit  of  growth,  especially  in  those  of  the  Prin. 
cess  Louise  variety,  which  has,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  sturdy  and 
compact  habit  so  peculiar  to  any  good  strain  of  white-flowered  kinds. 
There  were  also  numbers  of  fine  double  sorts,  mostly  in  good  bloom,  and 
although  not  such  large  plants  as  those  shown  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  they 
were  perhaps  more  compact  in  growth,  and  the  best  kinds  produced 
flowers  of  fine  quality.  Of  these  Mr.  Tomkins  has  raised  some  good 
kinds,  his  alba  magnifica  (white  shaded  rose)  having  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  at  South  Kensington.  Some  of  the  best  also  were 
from  Messrs.  Henderson's  fine  collection ;  but,  except  that  they  were 
some  of  the  best.grown  large  plants  of  the  double  kinds  I  have  seen, 
I  much  doubt  whether  any  of  the  more  recently  raised  double  kinds 
excel  those  raised  by  several  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 
ampton some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Unless  sent  from  a  distance, 
it  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact  that  we  never  see  such  fine  examples 
of  the  culture  of  the  double  Primula  shown  in  London,  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  conclude  that  just  now  the  best  plants  of  these  are  to  be 
found  at  Sparkhill  and  at  Burghley.  Like  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins  gives  his  large  plants  generous  cultivation  ;  this  is  the  secret  of 
the  Soe  robust  foliage  and  fine  flowers  which  some  of  them  produce. 
A  mixture  of  sweet  fibrous  loam  and  well-rotted  cow-manure,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  crushed  charcoal,  makes  a  good  compost  for  Chinese 
Primulas,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  good 
drainage,  consisting  of  pieces  of  charcoal,  as  not  only  keeping  the 
soil  free  of  superfluous  moisture,  but  also  as  tending  to  sweeten  and 
purify  it.  Of  large  single-flowered  plants  then  in  bloom,  I  found 
specimens  of  the  two  kinds  named  ;  also  tlie  rich  carmine-colonred 
variety  on  both  the  plain  and  Pern-foliaged  sorts,  a  few  having  salmon, 
tinted  flowers  and  Pern  foliage,  and  the  purples  also  on  both  forms 
of  foliage.  The  Princess  Louise  kind  has  flowers  of  good  substance  ; 
thoy  are  also  very  large  and  massive,  and  are  produced  in  large 
heads.  The  colour  ia  white,  shading  off  to  rose  as  the  flowers  age. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  the  usual  dark  foliage  associated  with 
purplo  flowers,  and  it  is  of  the  habit  generally  found  in  all  dark- 
coloured  strains.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good  substance,  and  of 
good  colour,  the  shading  being  deepened  towards  the  edges  of  the 
petals,  and  inoreasing  with  age.  This  kind  does  not  excel  the  good 
purple  strains,  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar,  except  in  a 
trifle  more  substance  of  petal ;  but  the  edges  of  the  flowers  are  less 
fimbriated.  The  carmine  kinds  are  identical  with  what  Mr.  Bull 
has  sent  out  under  the  name  of  the  Florence,  and  are  also 
precisely  similar  to  what  has  long  been  grown  as  splendens  grandiflora, 
a  rich  rosy-carmine.  With  this  strain  I  have  long  been  familiar,  as 
it  was  common  in  the  south  ten  years  since,  and  is  found  plentiful 
there  now.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  plants  seen  at  Birmingham,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  assert  that  these  constitute  a  strain  peculiar  to  that  part  of 
the  country.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  it  is  but  necessary  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  drawings  made  of  flowers  ten  years  ago,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  way  of  obtaining  varieties  of  the  single  Primula 
we  have  rather  retrogaded  than  progressed.  The  salmon  kind  is  as  well 
known  as  the  carmine,  and  ia  one  of  the  most  pleasing  forma  of  all ; 
the  foliage  of  this  kind,  whether  Pern  or  plain,  is  at  all  timea  of  a 
pale  green  hue,  and,  without  doubt,  it  sported  originally  from  the 
white  variety.  The  beautifully  flaked  forms  were  not  found  at  Spark- 
hill,  neither  were  the  lavender-tinted  kinds,  except  in  a  semi-double 
state.  Perhaps  the  best  single  kinds  ever  found  in  the  hands  of  any 
firm  were  those  grown  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Windebank  & 
Kingsbury,  of  Southampton,  who  had  some  fourteen  to  sixteen  kinds 
all  distinct.  Mr.  Tomkins'  chief  novelty  is  a  single  plant  of  a  two- 
year-old  seedling  from  the  Princess  Louise,  on  which  there  are  two 
trusses  bearing  already  several  expanded  blooms ;  these  are  of  the 
same  hue  of  colour  as  the  parent,  but  of  very  large  size  for  a  Primula, 
and  the  petals  aro  so  full  that  the  edges,  instead  of  overlapping,  seem 
to  force  each  other  up,  and  the  flower  is  so  crumpled  that  it  presents 
quite  a  aemi-double  form.  To  those  who  would  judge  the  merits  of 
a  flower  by  its  evenness,  flatness,  and  precision  of  shape,  this  would 
of  course  be  a  great  defect ;  but,  fortunately,  stern  florists'  rules  are 
not  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Primrose,  and  the  peculiar 
form  displayed  in  Mr.  Tomkins'  seedling  plant  will  add  materially 
to  its  popularity.  The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  of  a  very  robust  but 
compact  Pern  kind.  Carefully  crossed  in  a  high  temperature  with 
other  colours,  no  doubt  this  plant  might  be  induced  to  yield  some 
beautiful  and  novel  kinds.  One  of  the  most  striking  novelties  in  the 
Chinese  Primula  which  I  have  seen  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs. 
Suttons',  at  Beading.  It  is  a  break  from  the  white  variety,  the 
result  being  a  strain  having  dark  foliage  and  flowers  of  a  deep,  rich 
rosy.purple  hue,  that  deepen  with  age,  yet  retain  that  close,  compact 


habit,  so  peculiar  to  their  white  variety.  This  will  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  family  of  winter-blooming  plants.  To  be 
successful  in  seeding  the  Chinese  Primula  great  care  ia  required  at 
this  time  of  the  year ;  it  is  useless  to  attempt  fertilisation  with  the 
brush  except  at  a  temperature  of  from  50?  to  60°,  as  the  pollen  must 
be  dry  to  be  fertile ;  damp  is  also  a  most  destructive  enemy  to  the 
flowers.  A.  D. 


Dwarf  Poinsettias. — We  have  here  a  number  of  old  Poinaettias 
which  were  liberally  treated  in  order  to  induce  them  to  push  strong 
shoots,  and  in  the  end  of  August  the  tops  of  these  were  taken  off, 
potted  in  3. in.  pots,  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat.  By  this  method 
we  get  dwarf  plants  with  heads  of  bracta  double  the  size  of  those  ob. 
tained  in  the  ordinary  way.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  tops  were 
taken  off,  the  old  plant  pushed  a  somewhat  deformed  shoot  that  made 
slow  progress  for  a  few  weeks,  but  afterwards  it  grew  freely,  and  at 
the  present  time  it  has  three  heads  of  bracts  on  it  of  medium  size. 
The  new  Poinsettia  pleniasima  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  above, 
not  only  because  it  was  a  greater  number  of  bracts  of  better  colour 
but  because  it  keeps  in  good  condition  till  February.  We  had  one 
last  year  that  kept  well  even  till  March. — T.  Coats,  Pains  Bill, 
Qohliam. 

An  Indoor  Town  Garden. — I  called  the  other  day  at  Messrs. 
Pounce  &  Son's  establishment,  18,  Westbourne  Grove,  where  I  was 
much  pleased  with  some  beautiful  Fern  oases,  baskets,  and  vases,  all 
tastefully  arranged  in  an  upstairs  room  devoted  to  a  special  show  for 
the  season.  The  room  is,  indeed,  literally  a  floral  bouquet,  but  the 
best  thing  which  I  saw  was  a  side  window  fitted  up  as  a  case;  at  the 
bottom  is  a  tank,  in  which  water  plants  seem  to  be  perfectly  at 
home ;  there  is  rookwork  up  the  sides  clothed  with  Fious  repena  and 
Ferns  hung  in  rustic  baskets.  What  ia  chiefly  conspicuous  is  the 
elegance  of  arrangement,  and  the  proof  afforded  by  it  that  if  towns- 
people  chose  they  might,  without  much  trouble,  enjoy  some  of  the 
beauties  of  the  floral  world  at  all  seasons — not,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  badly  arranged  on  ugly  wire  stands,  but  placed  in  natural- 
looking  cases,  vases,  and  baskets,  that  assist  rather  than  mar  Nature. 
— J.  Croucher. 

Improving  Ageratums. — A  few  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me 
that  tue  Ageratum  possessed  many  qualities,  which,  if  properly  de- 
veloped, would  bring  it  to  the  front  as  a  bedding  plant ;  evidently  it 
had  not  had  that  attention  bestowed  on  its  improvement  which  its 
merits  deserved ;  I  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done  with  it.  After 
procuring  a  few  packages  of  the  best  aeed  I  could  get,  I  sowed  it, 
and  raised  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  which  were  very  disappoint, 
ing,  scarcely  one  was  worth  keeping ;  very  late  in  the  season  I  dis- 
covered one  which  was  a  decided  improvement,  and  which  was  after, 
wards  named  Countess  of  Stair,  and  was  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway.  The  principal  step  in  advance  made  by  this 
batch  of  seedlings  was  variety  of  colour  ;  seed  was  saved  from  the  best 
varieties,  taking  into  account  colour,  habit,  and  constitution.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  same  process  has  been  going  on,  and  the  result  ia 
highly  satisfactory  ;  we  have  now  got  almost  every  shade  of  blue,  not  a 
few  approaching  pure  white,  others  white  with  red  buds,  the  flowers 
tipped  with  pink  and  other  shades  of  red,  some  flesh-coloured ;  a 
scarlet  is  within  the  range  of  probability.  We  have  now  a  few 
varieties  possessing  all  the  requisites  of  first-class  bedding  plants — 
abundant  flowers,  striking  colours,  strong  constitutions,  compact  and 
moderately  dwarf  habit,  and  aa  easily  kept  over  the  winter  as  Pelar- 
goniums. We  teat  the  best  varieties  by  growing  them  in  beds  and 
lines.  Thoae  which  attracted  most  attention  last  session  were — 
Lady  Jane  (sent  out  by  Mr.  Williams  last  spring),  colour  blue,  13  in. 
to  16  in.  in  height,  abundant  flowerer  and  free  grower,  with  fine 
constitution  ;  Beauty,  fine  dwarf,  nearly  white  variety,  a  pretty  dia. 
tinot  bedder,  from  S  in.  to  10  in.  in  height,  comes  early  into  flower,  has 
a  strong  constitution,  and  is  easily  wintered  ;  Cupid,  the  finest  of  all 
the  dwarf  bluea,  very  fine  bedder,  compact  habit,  from  6  in.  to  8  in. 
in  height,  comes  early  into  flower,  strong  constitution,  and  oouse. 
quently  easily  wintered. — A.  Fowler,  in  "  Gardener's  Chronicle." 


The  extent  to  which  floral  decoration  is  carried  on  among  the 
wealthier  classes  in  America  may  ba  inferred  from  the  following 
extract,  descriptive  of  a  recent  marriage  in  the  Vanderbilt  family. 
The  marriage-bell  hung  in  front  of  thePif  th-ave  window  of  the  parlour. 
Its  rim  was  within  6  feet  of  the  floor,  and  it  was  4  feet  iu  dia- 
meter. The  lining  was  all  of  white  flowers,  and  the  same  kind  of 
flowers  on  the  exterior  were  varied  on  three  sides  by  clusters  of 
Pansies,  masses  of  Roses,  and  Victor  Hugo  Carnations.  On^the  front  of 
the  bell,  the  monogram,  composed  of  the  letters  T  and  V,  was 
arranged  in  block  letters,  the  T  being  of  Violets,  and  the  V  of  maroon 
Carnations.  The  clapper  was  a  closely  packed  pendant  of  scarlet 
Bonvardia. 
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VALLISNBRIA  SPIRALIS. 
This  interesting  aquatic  plant  grows  abundantly  in  running 
streams  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  a  perennial,  producing 
from  a  very  short  stem  numerous  pale-green,  Grass-like 
leaves,  about  ^  ia.  in  breadth,  and  from  Ij  ft.  to  2  ft.  in 
length.  The  flowers  of  the  two  sexes,  which  are  borne  on 
different  plants,  are  totally  distinct  from  one  another.  Those 
of  the  female  have  a  cylindrical  ovary,  bearing  at  the  top 
three  small,  spreading  calyx  lobes,  enclosing  three  stamens 
and  three  stigmas,  the  whole  being  confined  in  a  tubular 
spathe.  Each  flower  is  borne  at  the  end  of  a  very  slender, 
spirally-twisted  stalk,  which  uncoils  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  the  water,  so  as  to  let  the  flower  float  on  the  surface.  The 
male  flowers  are  very  minute,  white,  and  globular,  seated  upon 
a  short  stalk  just  emerging  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  When 
mattired,  they  separate  from  the  stalk,  and  rise  with  their  own 
buoyancy  to  the  surface,  where  they  float  about,  allowing  their 
pollen  to  escape,  and  fertilising  any  female  flowers  with  which 
they  corae  in  contact.  After  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  the 
stem  colls  up,  drawing  the  flower  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
where  it  perfects  its  seeds.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  very 
beautiful  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  and  so  transparent 
as  to  allow  the  observer  to  watch  the  movements  of   the  fluids 


Yallisneria  spiralis. 

contained  in  the  cellular  tissue.  It  can  be  grown  in  any  vessel 
containing  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  of  water,  either  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  conservatory,  taking  care  to  keep  the  water  clean, 
and  as  far  as  possible  of  a  uniform  temperature.  Sandy  loam 
suits  it  best,  either  potted  and  then  plunged  in  the  water,  or 
planting  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  in  pots,  they  may  be 
surrounded  and  hidden  from  view  by  pieces  of  ornamental 
stone ;  and  I  would  recommend  this  mode  of  culture  in  pre- 
ference to  planting  in  the  vessel,  as  the  pots  can  be  easily 
removed  and  cleaned  when  necessary.  A.  P. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


'"  CliamEedorea  glaucifolia. — This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  Palms, 
having  long  Grass-like  leaflets.  Well-grown  plants  of  it  in  6-in.  pots  are 
admirably  adapted  for  room  decoration.  It  grows  rather  tall,  but  in  other 
respects  it  would  make  an  excellent  market  Palm.-— 0, 

Luculia  gl  atissima. — A  number  of  plants  of  this  in  full  flower  are  making 
a  fine  display  just  now  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  HoUotvay.  This  glorious 
shrub  would  doubtless  be  oftener  met  with  than  it  is  were  its  ciilture  better 
understood.  It  is  generally  thought  to  require  a  stove ;  but  an  intermediate 
house  suits  it  best. — S. 

Ahutilon  rosgefiorum.— For  market  purposes  this  rosy-flowered  Abutilon 
will,  no  doubt,  ere  long  be  largely  grown.  Its  dwarf,  branching  habit  renders 
it  suitable  for  culture  in  small  pots,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  it 
produces  for  months  in  succession,  would  make  it  saleable  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  allotted  to  most  plants.— Q. 

Lapagerias  in  a  Cold  Pit.— A  well-established  plant  of  Lapageria  rosea, 
trained  along  the  back  wall  of  a  brick  pit  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting, 
has  lately  been  flowering  profusely,  and,  to  all  appearance,  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  some  time  yet  to  come.  The  pit,  which  is  not  heated  in  any  way,  is  used 
for  hardy  Ferns.  Any  one,  therefore,  having  a  small  nnheated  house,  may 
grow  a  plant  or  two  of  this  valuable  climber.  At  Gunnersbury,  trained  out- 
aide,  it  flowers  freely  every  year,  but  its  roots  are  inside.— R, 
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THE  WILD  PLANTS  OP  NEW  ENGLAND. 

I  DO  not  know  that  it  will  be  especially  interesting  to  yonr  readers 
if  I  give  you  some  aocoant  of  a  few  of  the  wild  plants  which  grow 
in  limited  localities  in  Massachusetts.  But,  residing  for  a  short 
time  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  southern  part  of  our  State,  near 
Buzzaid  Bay,  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  notice  of  the  plants  met 
with  might  be  useful  to  all  lovers  of  the  wild  garden,  of  which  yon 
are  so  zealous  an  advocate.  To  me  occasional  visits  here  have 
been  specially  attractive  and  pleasing,  as  well  as  instructive,  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  flowers  of 
my  boyhood,  when  I  tramped  miles — through  wood  and  field,  and 
pasture  and  swamp — in  search  of  plants  which  I  find  all  here  in 
the  small  space  of  a  few  acres.  The  grounds  are  situated  on  a  cove 
opening  into  the  bay,  and  extend  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  along 
the  shore,  running  back  about  the  same  distance  to  the  town  road. 
On  the  front  and  sides  of  the  house,  which  stands  some  200  ft.  from 
the  shore,  the  land  has  all  been  cleared,  and  is  an  open  lawn  to  the 
old  walls  on  either  side ;  but  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  a  few  rods 
distant,  as  far  as  the  town  road,  are  about  20  acres  of  woods  and 
bushes.  The  avenue  to  the  honse,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  leads  through  these  bushes  and  trees,  so  thick  and  dense 
as  almost  to  exclude  the  sunlight,  and  it  is  only  wide  enough  for  a 
single  carriage,  the  branches  and  foliage  forming  a  dense  thicket 
up  to  the  carriage  ruts.  No  knife  or  saw,  or  scythe  or  sickle 
touches  either  trees  or  Grass  j  only  when  too  close  the  former  are 
lopped  off,  to  allow  a  passage  through  them.  As  you  emerge  from 
this,  through  the  old  inner  gate,  whose  posts  are  thickly  studded 
with  Moss,  to  the  open  lawn,  the  view  is  delightful,  with  the  cove 
closed  in  by  projecting  woodlands  on  each  side,  the  open  bay  beyond, 
the  opposite  shore  six  miles  off,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  wood, 
and  the  broad  sea  in  the  distance.  Here  no  steam  engines,  with 
shrieks  and  pufiBng,  no  saw  mills  or  manufactories,  with  their  noisy 
machinery,  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  place ;  no  tall  chimnies  dis- 
charge volumes  of  smoke ;  no  rows  of  brick  warehouses  mar  the 
beauty  of  this  delightful  shore.  On  the  contrary,  the  village — with 
its  hotel  and  church  spires,  three  miles  distant — is  just  seen 
over  the  hill  on  the  west,  and  the  lighthouse  a  little  farther  off  on 
the  east.  In  the  distance,  fifteen  miles  away,  lie  Oak  Bluffs, 
the  fashionable  resort  of  those  who  love  show  and  noise, 
and  headaches  and  heartaches,  instead  of  the  quiet  pleasures  of  the 
peaceful  seashore.  My  first  visit  here  was  towards  the  end  of  July. 
Aa  I  left  the  railroad  station,  situated  almost  in  the  woods,  with  only 
a  few  scattered  houses,  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  turned  into 
the  old  road  leading  along  the  shore,  a  very  few  rods  brought  me  to 
the  thicker  woods  which  border  the  road  for  four  miles.  Here  the 
first  object  which  attracted  my  attention  was  the  Lilium  pennsyl. 
vauioum,  which  grows  all  along  the  roadside  up  to  the  very  carriage, 
track ;  but  a  little  distance  further  I  saw  the  tall  stem  of  Lilium 
superbum  towering  up  above  the  underwood,  loaded  with  buds,  and  a 
fortnight  later  one  blaze  of  flowers,  some  of  the  stems  of  bulbs 
which  I  dug  up  measuring  7  ft.  high.  Jogging  slowly  along,  to 
study  the  vegetation,  the  next  plant  was  that  most  beautiful  of  all 
American  herbaceous  plants,  the  well-named  "Butterfly  Weed," 
Asclepias  tnberosa,  in  clumps  many  years  old,  for  I  cut  flowers  from 
the  same  plants  sis  years  ago,  which  were  covered  with  hundreds  of 
umbels  of  real  orange-coloured  flowers— a  sight  never  to  be  for. 
gotten.  We  now  come  to  a  little  creek,  which  runs  into  the  bay, 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  village  and  bay,  but  soon  enter  the 
forest  road  to  find  it  bordered  on  either  side  with  Clethra  alnifolia, 
just  beginning  to  open  its  buds,  but  later  one  mass  of  erect  spikes  of 
blossoms,  filling  the  whole  air  with  their  fragrance.  For  full  half  a 
mile  we  rode  through  this  mass  of  Clethra,  relieved  by  dense  clumps 
of  Prinos  glaber,  with  its  glossy,  Myrtle.like,  evergreen  foliage, 
actually  glistening  in  the  sunlight.  The  common  Milk  Weed  (Ascle- 
pias syriaca),  with  stems  4!ft.  high,  displayed  quantities  of  its  globular 
heads  of  bloom.  Leisurely  toiling  up  one  of  the  low  sandhills, 
nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the  little  Cassia  (0.  chamseorista), 
with  its  tiny  stems  wreathed  with  yellow  flowers,  and  its  Mimosa, 
like  foliage,  bordering  the  roadway.  The  scene  soon  changed  again, 
and  we  entered  a  dense  wood,  composed  mostly  of  White  Pines,  where 
nothing  but  massive  Ferns  and  great  Fung!  of  all  colours  checked 
the  roadside  path.  Farther  on  we  passed  through  a  low,  swampy 
spot,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  Cranberry  bog,  artificially  made,  but 
for  some  reason  neglected,  and  it  was  then,  and  is  to-day,  one  garden 
of  wild  flowers,  which  I  need  not  name  here,  unless  it  be  the  pretty 
Arethusa  bulbosa,  with  its  bright  "  crystalline  purple  "  blossoms. 
Again  slowly  winding  up  another  small  sandhill,  of  which  there  are 
only  two  on  the  road,  the  Vacciniums,  with  the  berries  just  begin, 
ning  to  colour,  clothed  the  scanty  soil,  and  here  and  there  the  Vibnr. 
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nam3,  some  with  red,  and  some  with  bright  blue  berries,  formed 
massive  shrubs  against  the  old  stone  walls,  the  branches  bending 
under  their  weight.  The  whole  road  of  three  miles  is  a  wild  garden 
of  rare  beauty.  The  larger  ponds  are  covered  with  the  snowy 
flowers  of  our  fragrant  Lily  (Nympha3a  ordorata),  and  the 
shallower  ones  and  ditches  are  filled  with  Pontederia,  covered 
with  spikes  of  blue  flowers.  The  trees  which  abound  are  the  white 
and  pitch  Pines  and  Juniperus  virginiana  ;  the  yellow,  white,  and  red 
Oaks  ;  the  scarlet  Maple,  already  beginning  to  don  its  autumn  livery 
of  blazing  colours ;  Birches,  Poplar,  Ilex  opaca.  Sassafras,  and  that 
beautiful  tree  the  Tupelo  (Nyssa  biflora),  quite  green  with  its  glossy 
Camellia-like  foliage,  but  now  changing  to  its  scarlet-crimson  hue 
like  a  garnet  among  emeralds,  dazzling  in  its  brightness.  But  we 
now  turned  into  the  avenue  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  thicket,  coming 
upon  the  lawn  to  find  a  plant  which  had  just  opened  its  first  bloom, 
and  worthy  of  prominent  notice,  not  only  for  its  beauty,  but  for  the 
contrast  between  the  sombre  avenue,  the  sparkling  water  of  the  bay, 
and  the  deep  verdure  of  the  grass  as  it  glistened  with  the  dew.  This 
was  a  clump  of  Hibiscus  palustris — at  home — its  huge  lovely  rose- 
coloured  fiowers — unlike  all  else  that  grow  here — and  looking  like 
some  hot.honse,  or  tame  plant,  set  down  there  in  anticipation  of  some 
admiring  visitor,  I  must  not  omit,  too,  a  notice  of  another  plant 
truly  named  by  somebody  who  had  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful — 
this  is  the  Meadow  Beauty,  Bhexia  virginica.  In  every  little  bit  of 
land  it  grows  in  profusion,  sometimes  in  a  few  scattered  roots,  but 
usually  in  clumps  4  ft.  or  more  in  diameter,  forming  a  dense  mass 
of  flowers  of  the  brightest  pinky. purple,  set  otiby  the  very  prominent 
golden  stamens.  Next  to  Asolepias  tuberosa  there  is  no  plant  which 
is  so  strikingly  attractive.  I  have  had  brilliant  beds  of  Phlox 
Drummondi,  but  when  I  state  that  this  fully  equals,  if  it  does 
not  surpass  it,  some  idea  of  this  beautiful  plant  may  be  formed. 
The  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden  did  not  do  justice  to  it;  in  fact,  its 
peculiar  bright  tint  is  a  difliculc  task  for  the  painter  to  imitate.  I 
have  not,  of  course, enumerated  one  tenth  of  the  plants  and  shrubs  on 
the  road,  but  having  got  into  the  house,  after  a  quiet  rest,  I  will 
again  take  up  the  subject.  C.  M.  Hovey. 


EVENING  PRIMROSES. 
These  are  amongst  the  most  showy  and  healthy  of  late  summer  bloom- 
ing plants,  and  surely  about  the  easiest  grown.  I  admit  that  from  June 
onwards  they  are  in  their  glory,  but  many  species  and  varieties  in 
late  summer,  from  increased  growth,  of  necessity  become  more 
glorious.  Amongst  them  we  have  tall. growing  sorts  like  CEnothera 
Lamarckiana  and  fragrans,  and  decumbent  carpets,  as  in  trichocalyx 
and  ca'spitosa;  white  flowers  as  in  the  last-named  two,  coronopifolia 
and  speoiosa,  often  changing  with  age  to  pink  or  rose  ;  and  few 
plants  have  more  brilliant  yellow  blooms  than  those  of  missouriensis 
and  Lamarckiana,  besides  they  are  so  big — 4  in.  to  G  in.  across. 
Nearly  all  are  more  or  less  fragrant,  fragrans,  caaspitosa,  marginata, 
and  eximia,  being  particularly  odoriferous.  As  a  truly  hardy  and 
neat  perennial,  fruticosa  var.  linearis  is  one  of  the  best,  its  little 
bright  yellow  flowers  being  profusely  borne  all  summer,  but  most 
lavishly  in  June  and  July.  All  are  not  equally  fond  of  the  night  as 
their  name  might  suggest,  for  many  species  are  open  by  day,  as,  for 
instance,  CB.  linearis,  speoiosa,  taraxacifolia,  and  tdohooalyx.  Many 
of  our  finest  evening  Primroses  are  natives  of  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi States,  as  California,  Utah,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  and,  conse. 
quently,  several  are  not  quite  hardy  here.  It  is  advisable  to  winter 
the  more  tender  sorts — biennials  or  perennials — in  frames,  and  where 
practicable,  save  seeds  and  raise  seedlings  annually.  So  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  they  all  bloom  the  first  season  from  early  seedlings. 
Some  of  the  true  perennials,  and  particularly  the  prostrate-growing 
ones,  are  shy  seeding  in  our  garden,  but  the  tall  growers  seed  freely. 
Missouriensis,  linearis,  fragrans,  Lamarckiana,  and  biennis  with, 
stood  last  winter  (40°  below  zero)  unprotected  in  the  open  garden, 
unscathed  ;  csespitosa  survived  under  some  leaves  on  a  wooden 
shutter,  but  alongside  of  it  trichocalyx  perished. — Wir.  Falconer, 
in  "  Gardeners'  Monthly." 


'  Gardeners'  Monthly.' 


Oatdoor  Plants  in  Bloom.— Although  we  have  slight  frosts  every  morning, 
the  following  plants  are  in  bloom  here  in  the  open  ground  :— Helleborus  niger, 
Veronicas,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Mignonette,  Tea  and  Chira  Roses,  Madame 
Palcot  Bose,  Pyrethrums,  Oanterbary  Bells,  Tritomas,  Schizostylis,  Wall- 
flowers, Ltelia  speoiosa.  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Violets,  Primroses,  Alpine 
Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Pansies,  and  Chrysanthemums.  I  cut  the  other  day 
several  bunches  of  bloom  off  Habrothamnus  elegans  on  a  south  wall,  where  it 
has  bloomed  beautifully  throughout  the  Bummer.  It  is  planted  against  the 
wall  of  a  house,  where  it  has  stood  two  winters,  coal  ashes  being  put  over  the 
roots  to  protect  Ihem  from  frost.— W.  Divees,  Wierton,  Maidstone. 


TREES    AND    SH  RUBS. 


RBTINOSPORA  ERICOIDBS  A  MISNOMER. 
At  page  558  Mr.  Meehan  asks — "  la  not  Mr.  Syme  mistaken  when 
he  charges  M.  Carrifere  with  saying  this  is  a  native  of  Japan  ?  " 
If  I  were  to  answer  no,  I  should  not  be  far  wrong,  as  Mr.  Meehan 
may  see  by  referring  to  page  141  of  the  first  edition  of  M.  Carriere's 
book  on  Conifers.  Bat  the  truth  is,  I  never  to  my  knowledge,  not 
even  in  the  article  criticised,  charged  M.  Carriere  with  saying  any 
such  thing.  I  never  even  mentioned  R.  ericoides.  What  I  then 
wrote  about  was  E.  juniperoides  (R.  decussata,  &c.),  and  even  with 
the  beautiful  engraving  of  a  twig  of  the  same  before  him,  Mr. 
Meehan  has,  unbidden  by  me,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  mongrel-looking  plant  that  was  raised  some  years 
ago  in  the  Messrs.  EUwanger  and  Barry's  Nursery,  and  now  very 
well  known  as  Thuja  ericoides.  Thuja  EUwangeriana,  and  Retin. 
ospora  EUwangeriana,  &o.  In  branches  which  Mr.  Meehan  has  of 
the  American  seedling,  the  "upper  portion  is  the  normal  Thuja 
ocoidentalia ;  the  lower,  Retinospora  juniperoides."  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, submit  that  the  upper  portion  is  the  normal  T.  oooidentalis ; 
the  lower,  T.  oooidentalis  in  its  juvenile  state.  Am  I  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Meehan  is  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  their  existence  all  the  individuals  of  T.  oooidentalis,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  Cupressinaj,  present  the  juvenile  feature  of  leafage 
of  this  American  seedling,  and  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  alike  ? 
This  much  I  infer  when  he  takes  my  description  and  the  illnstration 
of  R.  juniperoides  at  page  404  to  be  intended  for  what  in  this  paper 
I  have  called  the  American  seedling.  I  begin  to  think  that  E. 
juniperoides  may  not  have  reached  America  yet;  and  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  sending  to  The  Garden  oSioe  a  small  twig  to  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Meehan.  Truly,  "  it  seems  strange  to  ns  over 
here  that  our  friends  in  America  should  be  so  mystified  over  these 
things,  which  are  old  to  ua  in  England."  I  have  never  described 
EUwanger  and  Barry's  famous  seedling,  but  when  I  do,  Mr.  Meehan 
may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  not  require  to  consult  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Chicago  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance, 
ment  of  Science,"  or  any  other  popular  "  proceedings  "  or  books  on 
ConiferoB,  to  find  a  proper  name  for  it.  With  the  plant  and  other 
related  forms  before  me,  I  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  raising  it  out 
of  its  present  popular  synonomy  to  its  proper  generic  position.  I  do 
not  profess  to  gnago  the  exact  knowledge  of  my  intelligent  country, 
men  respecting  "  the  biological  law  which  induces  the  dimorphism" 
in  the  plant  under  consideration,  and  other  Cupressinte ;  but,  as  a 
humble  tyro  in  this  branch  of  botany,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  am 
only  now  endeavouring  to  master  the  rudiments,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
of  this  profound  yet  wayward  law  ;  and  should  be  so  grateful  to  any 
"  intelligent "  American  for  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  its  work, 
logs  in  the  case  of  the  dimorphism  of  the  American  seedling  and 
kindred  Conifers,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  intelligent  handling  of 
such  a  law  may  be  made  to  at  once  account  for  the  dimorphism  in  the 
individual  under  consideration,  the  polymorphism  presented  by  the 
individuals  of  a  species,  and  the  polymorphism  perhaps  of  all  vege. 
table  organisms.  George  Syme. 


IVY.CLAD   TREES. 

In  verdure  trails  the  Ivy  shoot, 

O'er  hole  and  branch,  with  leaves  that  shine 
All  glossy  bright,  tenacious  twine. 
And  the  else  naked  woodland  scene 
Clothes  with  a  raiment  fresh  and  green. 
Fair  is  that  Ivy  twine  to  see  ! 

The  common  Ivy  of  our  woods  has  been  a  general  favourite 
for  ages  past ;  and,  although  so  many  new  and  beautiful  varie- 
ties have  been  raised,  it  still  has  its  admirers,  and  there  are  few 
who  cannot  associate  the  Ivy  with  some  pleasing  remembrance 
in  days  gone  by.  It  is,  perhaps,  never  more  beautiful  than 
when  seen  clinging  and  climbing  over  some  old  ruin,  whether 
ib  be  the  remnant  of  an  abbey,  castle,  church,  cottage,  or 
pollard  tree  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  said  to  lend  a  greater  charm  to 
one  more  than  another,  I  give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 
The  furrowed  bark  on  the  decayed  trunk  of  some  old,  pictu- 
resque tree,  covered  with  the  delicately  and  beautifully.veined, 
angular-lobed  leaves,  gives  life  and  richness  to  the  scenery, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Ivy, 
when  not  creeping  or  adhering  to  an  object,  loses  the  veins 
and  lobes  of  its  leaves,  and  becomes  entire  margined,  and  deep 
green.  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  the  stem  of  a  tree 
densely  clothed  with  Ivy,  and  its  verdant  festoons,  hanging 
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carelessly,  but  gracefully,  in  mid  air,  or  linked  from  bough  to 
bough,  are  pleasing  features  in  woodland  scenery.  Ivy  is 
scarcely  so  attractive  in  spring  and  summer  as  in  autumn  and 
winter ;  when  the  foliage  of  trees  has  assumed  its  brown  and 
varied  rich  autumnal  tints,  the  deep  green  leaves  of  this  ever- 
green creeper  present  a  pleasing  eiiect ;  or,  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  an  Ivy -clad  tree,  amid  its 
polished,  lively  green  furniture,  forms  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  pictures  to  be  found  in  woodlands.  On  almost  every 
estate,  however  small,  there  are  some  few  trees — old  trees  that 
are  of  no  value  save  for  ornament,  and  that  have  matured  their 
growth — that  may  be  given  up  to  Ivy  by  those  who  appreciate 
and  admire  its  picturesque  charms.  It  may  also  be  allowed 
unlimited  freedom  on  any  inferior  undergrowing  trees  that 
have  been  overtopped  by  better  ones,  of  which  there  are  gene- 
rally too  many  on  nearly  every  property,  particularly  where 
judicious  thinning  has  been  neglected  until  too  late  to  be  of  any 
benefit.  In  natural  copses,  when  not  grown  for  profit,  Ivy  forms 


Ivj-clad  tree  trunk. 

an  ornamental  feature,  especially  on  the  Birch,  the  bright  green 
of  the  former  contrasting  charmingly  with  the  white  bark  and 
brown  airy  twigs  of  the  latter.  Ornamental  Fir  clumps,  too, 
■with  the  stems  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  inferior  trees  clad 
in  Ivy,  become  thereby  much  improved  in  appearance;  but 
the  Ivy  rarely  creeps  amongst  the  branches  of  the  Fir ;  when 
it  has  reached  the  foliage,  the  dense  shade  repels  its  further 
advance,  and  it  then  seems  to  retrace  its  steps,  so  to  speak, 
and  forms  pendent  festoons,  as  it  develops  lateral  growths, 
down  the  stem  to  the  base.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  Ivy  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  aspect ;  it,  however,  prefers  a  dry, 
well-drained  subsoil.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  park, 
pleasure  ground,  wilderness,  or  ornamental  island  should  not 
have,  at  least,  a  few  Ivy-clad  trees.  The  wild  garden  and 
rockery,  too,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  complete  without  a  few 
Ivy-covered  objects.  Lovers  of  creeper-clad  trees  should, 
however,  take  care  not  to  allow  young-growing  trees,  or  any 
fine,  healthy,  ornamental  timber  to  be  taken  possession  of  by 
Ivy,  for,  as  Shakespeare  (a  little  altered)  asserts — 

The  Ivy  that  hides  the  princely  trunk, 
Sucks  the  verdure  out  on  't. 


Whether  Ivy  draws  nourishment  from  the  juices  or  sap  of  a 
tree,  as  Shakespeare  infers,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  it  receives  sustenance  from 
its  own  roots,  which  no  doubt  impoverish  the  ground  in  which 
the  tree  is  growing.  It  is,  however,  an  indisputable  fact  that 
when  Ivy  is  allowed  to  take  possession  of  growing  young 
trees,  and  particularly  those  with  smooth  bark  and  soft-wood, 
it  tends  to  check  the  flow  of  sap,  and  prevents  the  proper 
development  and  expansion  of  the  stem  ;  its  tightly-laced  and 
interwoven  mass  of  dense  plaits  also  excludes  light,  air,  and 
moisture,  which  are  so  beneficial  to  tree  life.  The  production 
of  foliage,  too,  gradually  diminishes ;  and  when  Ivy  has  esta- 
blished itself  on  young  trees,  covering  them  from  stem  to 
branch,  and  from  branch  to  twig,  the  result  is  often  slow  but 
premature  death.  Geoksb  Bemiy. 

Longleat. 

The  Weeping  Deciduous  Cypress.— The  attractions  and 
many  valuable  qualities  of  the  ordinary  American  Cypress  have  been 
long  known  ;  it  is  employed  in  ordinary  plantations,  and  to  those  who 
have  seen  it  in  southern  swamps,  memories  of  knobbed  and  gnarled 
roots  protruding  above  the  earth  or  water,  and  grand,  great  trunks, 
will  readily  appear.  Its  place  in  the  landscape  gardener's  work  is 
either  singly  or  in  masses,  along  the  shores  of  lakes  or  streams,  and 
in  valleys  or  low  spots.  High,  dry  situations  do  not  so  well  accord 
with  its  nature,  and  the  meagre  growth  caused  by  the  employment  of 
such  positions  often  give  rise  to  a  dislike  that  its  many  excellent 
qualities  render  quite  unjust.  The  foliage  is  feathery  and  graceful, 
but  appears  late  in  spring,  a  fact  which  prevents  purchasers  from  re. 
cognizing  attractions  that  do  not  exist  during  the  time  usually 
selected  for  their  visits  to  nurseries.  This  defect,  however  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  a  beauty  which  lingers  on  far  into  autumn.  The 
masses  of  foliage  vary  much  in  appearance,  now  drooping  and  thick, 
and  again  sparse  and  irregular.  A  straight,  tall  stem,  with  a  fine 
brown  bark  lends  it  a  certain  air  of  elegance,  and  the  outline  of 
foliage  is  usually  somewhat  pyramidal  and  symmetrical.  Most  trees 
have  produced,  at  one  time  or  another,  weeping  forms,  which  have 
been  perpetuated  by  grafting  or  layering,  and  to  this  rule  the  Cypress 
offers  no  exception.  Indeed,  the  more  or  less  weeping  tufts  of 
foliage  exhibited  on  almost  every  tree,  would  suggest  at  once  the 
possibility  of  a  truly  weeping  form  presenting  itself.  Such  a  form 
does  really  exist,  but  is  scarce  and  little  known,  and  has  been  offered 
to  the  trade  in  limited  quantities  under  the  name  of  Taxodium  dis- 
tiohum  pendulum,  or,  in  plain  English,  weeping  deciduous  Cypress. 
This  tree  does  its  weeping  on  a  somewhat  original  plan,  which  is, 
however,  on  that  account,  none  the  less  graceful.  We  find,  indeed, 
the  systems  quite  various  by  which  different  trees  perform  this  opera- 
tion of  weeping.  The  Beech,  for  instance,  throws  out  erratic  branches, 
which  sometimes  seem  to  have  hardly  decided  whether  to  go  up  or 
down,  until  they  have  extended  some  little  distance  from  the  parent 
stem.  Evergreens,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to  hug  the  trunk,  and 
the  umbrella-like  forms  of  some  Willows  and  Elms  describe  curves 
regular  almost  to  primness.  The  Weeping  Cypress,  however,  pos- 
sessss  the  double  attraction  of  assuming  the  most  perfect  curves,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  irregular  grace  that  resembles  somewhat  that  of 
the  Weeping  Beech.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  this 
fine  weeping  tree,  not  only  because  it  is  little  known  and  very  beau, 
tiful,  but  also  because  we  may  thereby  obtain  increased  means  of 
producing  varied  effects  by  means  of  weeping  trees.  It  is  deserving 
of  consideration  that  as  yet  little  attempt  is  made  to  group  weeping 
trees  in  designs  by  themselves.  They  are  almost  entirely  employed 
as  single  specimens,  or  grouped  with  other  trees,  to  their  own  de. 
cided  loss  of  effect  and  beauty. — Samuel  Parsons,  in  the  "  Country 
Gentleman." 


The  Danger  of  Yew  Trees. — An  important  case  has  been  tried  in  the  Ches- 
bam  (Bucks)  County  Court  by  Mr.  J.  Whigham.  Mr.  B.  G.  Crowhurst,  the 
other  day,  summoned  the  Amersham  Burial  Board  for  £30,  the  value  of  a 
horse,  which  was  alleged  to  have  died  owinpc  to  the  defendants'  negligence.  It 
appeared  that  the  animal  was  turned  out  to  graze  in  a  meadow  adjoining  a 
cemetery,  and  died  on  the  20th  September  from  having  eaten  Tew  grow- 
ing in  the  burial  ground.  Mr.  Whigham  held  that  the  defendants  were  bound 
to  make  the  fence  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  animals  in  the  adjoining  meadow 
eating  the  Yew,  and  he  gave  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  for  20  guineas. 

Cattle  Poisoned  by  Eatine  Yew  Branches.— Another  well-authenticated 
instance  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  Yew  upon  cattle  feeding  on  it  has  been 
recorded  by  Professor  Wilhelm,  of  Graz,  in  a  German  paper.  A  bull  and  a 
heifer  died  suddenly  at  a  cattle  show  in  the  South  Tyrol,  where  they  were  on 
view.  An  investigation  was  held,  which  resulted  in  tracing  the  mishap  to  the 
presence  of  branhces  of  Yew  interwoven  in  the  floral  decoration  of  their  stalls 
upon  which  they  had  fed  heartily. 
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THE  EDUCATING  POWER  OF  HORTICULTURE. 
HoKTicuLTUKAL  pnrBuita  claim  an  educating  power  measured  only 
by  the  will  of  the  worker.  Uaing  the  term  horticultui-e  in  its  popular 
senae,  as  embracing  all  that  belongs  to  the  garden,  lawn,  and  orchai'd, 
we  see  that  it  must  reach,  in  some  way,  every  home.  This  influence 
is  circumscribed  neither  by  sex,  social  position,  occupation,  nor  age. 
Other  occupations  mould  classes  of  men,  serving  to  make  them  clannish 
or  exclusive.  But  in  the  pursuits  of  horticulture,  we  find  a  tendency 
to  elevate  and  broaden  all  our  conceptions  of  true  manhood,  and  to 
mould  the  taste  and  aspirations  of  the  race.  We  may  differ  in  politics, 
religions  faith,  and  daily  occupation,  but  we  meet  here  on  a  common 
ground  to  recognise  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  and  a  common  man- 
hood. We  shall  see  the  educating  power  of  horticulture  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  give  stability  to  a  rural  population. 
Nothing  else  can  bind  families  to  their  homes  like  trees,  fruit,  and 
flowers.  They  are  living  things.  We  watch  their  growth  from  day  to 
day.  They  are  linked  in  memory  often  with  the  bright  and  sweet 
things  of  the  past.  We  learn  to  love  them  and  to  love  their  history. 
The  ordinary  pruducts  of  the  farm  soon  ripen  and  are  gone,  but  here 
nature  slowly  unfolds  her  purposes,  requiring  patient  waiting  and 
constant  care  for  many  years.  Hence,  men  learn  to  love  these  trees. 
They  give  a  peculiar  charm,  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner,  to  the  picture 
of  the  home.  The  farm  crops,  as  a  rale,  hold  the  family  only  from 
spring  to  fall,  and  the  owners  of  stock  may  roam,  like  their  herds, 
from  hill  to  hill,  or  from  country  to  country ;  but  he  who  plants  trees, 
findshimself  by  thestongestpossible  ties — bothofinterestand  affection 
— bound  to  the  soil.  The  social,  political,  intellectual,  and  moral 
advantages  secured  by  permanent  population,  cannot  be  measured. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  highest  order  of  civilization  can  be 
reached  alone  by  such  a  people.  Horticultural  pursuits  serve  also 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  quicken  observation  and  thought.  New 
fields  of  inquiry  are  constantly  opening  to  view.  Each  day  will  press 
home  new  questions.  The  answers  we  shall  seek  for  either  in  our 
own  experience  or  that  of  others ;  the  result,  with  the  better  class  of 
minds,  will  be  a  quickened  observation,  more  careful  study,  and  a 
more  profitable  social  intercourse.  The  range  o!  observation  extends 
over  a  very  wide  field,  and  the  enquiries  demanding  solution  will  lead 
to  every  department  of  natural  science — not  to  science  as  taught  in 
the  class-room  alone,  but  to  nature  herself,  and  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  wants  of  man.  For  example,  it  is  well  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  family,  species,  and  variety  of  the 
plant ;  but  it  is  more  important  to  know  how  that  plant  can  be  used 
in  the  interest  of  man.  Or  again,  it  is  not  enough  to  under, 
stand  the  theory  of  hybridisation ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  the 
horticulturist  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  doctrine, 
and  reach  desirable  results.  The  laws,  also,  of  bud  growth,  beau, 
tiful  as  they  may  be  in  theory,  derive  all  their  importance  from  a 
practical  application.  The  mysteries  that  hang  around  the  micro, 
scopic  fungus  growth,  that  seems  to  fill  all  that  measureless  world 
below  the  natural  vision,  take  a  strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  the 
scientist ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  farmer  or  horticulturist,  in  the 
shape  of  rust,  scab — or  it  may  be  blight,  sweeping  away  in  an  hour 
the  hope  of  the  year — they  assume  a  practical  importance  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  size.  These  are  not  simply  subjects  of  scientific 
inquiry,  but  practical  questions  involving  the  interests  of  man. 
Questions  of  like  character,  ranging  through  every  department  of 
natural  science,  will  meet  the  horticulturist  at  every  step.  There 
will  hence  be  secured,  by  the  pressure  of  the  surroundings,  a  prac- 
tical mental  culture,  its  extent  and  value  measured,  in  a  large  degree, 
by  the  will  of  the  man.  Horticultural  pursuits  also  favour  a  denser 
population  than  ordinary  farming.  Smaller  farms  are  occupied,  and 
residences  are  located  nearer  together.  And  hence  larger  privileges 
are  conferred  upon  families  and  neighbonrhooda.  The  very  nature 
of  the  occupation  brings  men  much  in  contact  with  their  fellows,  and 
more  abundant  opportunities  are  offerel  for  social  improvement,  as 
compared  with  other  occupations.  The  work  of  the  horticulturist, 
both  with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  himself  and  upon  others,  is  a 
matter  of  grave  moment.  In  the  production  of  fruits  and  vege. 
tables,  he  labours  in  the  most  efficient  manner  to  supply  the 
physical  wants  of  man  ;  but  there  is  an  almost  infinitely  wider 
range  of  work  in  supplying  the  higher  wants  of  man's  nature. 
That  great  truth  that  "  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  "  has  been 
accepted  in  a  comprehensive  sense.  The  flowers — those  fragile 
emblems  of  a  higher  and  purer  life,  that  brighten  for  an  hour  the 
festive  hall,  or  bend  with  dewy  fragiance  over  our  coffined  dead — so 
speak  that  even  the  rudest  mind  must  learn.  The  man  of  culture 
would  add  to  the  delights  of  home  the  means  of  gratifying  hia  love 
for  the  beautiful  in  Nature.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  gathered 
from  every  clime,  and  each  adds  its  own  peculiar  attraction  to  the 
home.  Finished  by  the  hand  of  experience  and  correct  taste,  that 
home,  with  its;perfected  framework,  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty  ;  and, 
while  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  owner,  it  stands  as  a  teacher 


whose  power  for  good  no  man  can  measure.  Man  cannot  move 
through  scenes  of  beauty  without  feeling  their  power.  That  beauty, 
in  a  certain  senae,  becomes  a  part  of  his  being.  While  the  horticul- 
turist may  gather  many  lessons  of  rich  experience  from  his  own 
work,  that  work  will  abide  as  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher  many 
years  after  he  has  gone.  Let  him  plant  a  beautiful  tree ;  slowly, 
year  by  year,  it  raises  its  head  heavenward.  The  planter  and  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him,  pass  away ;  but  a  hundred  years  hence, 
there  stands  the  monument  of  hia  work  in  all  its  glory  !  For  a  long 
century  it  has  taught  the  passing  crowd,  giving  grateful  shade  to 
the  weary,  and  engraving  upon  the  mind  of  each  passer-by  its  lines 
of  perfected  beauty.  We  say  then  to  the  boy,  to  the  young  man, 
and  to  the  man  of  grey  hairs — plant  trees,  plant  orchards,  plant 
foreats,  plant  long-lived  trees  by  the  roadside  and  about  your  homes. 
Lay  out  your  grounda  with  an  eye  upon  the  years  of  the  far  future, 
knowing  that  yonr  work  is  to  stand  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
ages  to  come.  Elridge  Gale. 


SENDING  PLANTS  TO  BE  NAMED. 
In  common  with  other  journals  treating  of  natural  history,  we  fre. 
quently  receive  specimens  of  plants,  with  a  request  that  we  will  name 
them.  This  we  are  willing  to  do,  whenever  possible,  but  our  task 
would  be  rendered  much  more  easy  than  it  is  at  present  if  our  readers 
would  be  a  little  more  careful  in  their  selection  of  the  specimens 
which  they  send.  The  following  hints  are  offered  upon  the  subject, 
and  their  adoption,  while  it  will  materially  lessen  our  own  difiicultiea, 
will  render  our  answers  much  more  definite  and  satisfactory  to  our 
readers  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  The  knowledge  of  what 
to  send,  and  how  to  send  it,  may  therefore  be  acceptable  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  us  with  regard  to  plants. 
Of  ordinary  flowering  plants,  a  specimen  ahould  show  at  least  flowers 
and  leaves — two  or  more  of  each,  when  possible,  to  allow  for  wither, 
iug  or  other  damage  in  transit.  The  more  perfect  any  specimen  is, 
the  more  certain  is  the  accuracy  of  its  determination ;  ao  that,  when 
possible,  fruits  and  root  leaves  (which  are  often  different  from  the 
stem  leaves  in  form)  should  be  added.  With  regard  to  Ferns,  a  fruit, 
ing  frond  ahould  be  aent  whenever  possible ;  it  ia  often  impossible  to 
determine  even  the  genus  to  which  a  barren  frond  ahould  be  referred. 
Of  Orchids  a  single  bloom  is  often  aa  much  as  can  be  spared,  and  in 
these  plants  it  is  nearly  always  sufficient.  With  regard  to  British 
plants,  especially  iu  the  many  instances  where  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  (as  in  the  contents  of  a  bird's  crop)  the  material  is  but  scanty, 
the  locality  whence  the  specimens  came  should  always  be  specified  : 
this  of  course  also  applies  to  foreign  plants,  apart  from  such  as  are 
cultivated.  Ordinary  plants  may  be  sent  after  having  been  dried,  as 
a  botanist  can  recognise  them  in  a  dried  state  almost  as  well  as  when 
living.  Orchid  blossoms,  however,  are  best  sent  fresh  :  they  should 
be  inclosed  in  a  small  tin  box,  or,  if  placed  in  one  of  alighter  material, 
the  address  and  stamp  should  be  placed  on  an  ordinary  luggage  label, 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  box  with  string  ;  in  this  way  the  dan. 
ger  of  smashing  the  box  by  the  poat-office  stamp  is  greatly  reduced, 
if  not  altogether  avoided.  When  more  than  one  plant  is  sent,  each 
specimen  should  be  placed  in  a  aeparate  paper,  with  number  attached. 
With  regard  to  the  preserving  of  plants  for  a  herbarium,  regarding 
which  we  are  frequently  consulted,  few  things  are  more  simple,  and  few 
receive  leas  attention.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  to 
the  scientifio  botaniat  at  least,  the  elegance  or.prettiness  of  a  speci- 
men ia  quite  aubordinate  to  its  completeness.  The  great  point  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  view  is  the  presentment  of  each  plant  as  far  aa 
possible  in  its  entii-ety  ;  thns,  roots  and  root.leaves,  buds  and  fruits, 
seeds  and  seed-vessels,  are  at  least  as  important  aa  the  stem-leaves 
and  flowera  which  frequently  form  the  aole  representatives  of  a 
species  in  the  collections  of  amateur  botanists.  With  a  view 
to  future  examiuation,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  collect  a  few 
more  flowers  than  are  absolutely  required,  and  place  them  in  a 
little  pocket  or  capsule  upon  the  same  aheet  with  the  selected 
specimen ;  by  this  plan  material  for  dissection  ia  at  hand  with, 
out  the  risk  of  damaging  the  selected  specimen.  Plants  may 
be  dried  very  well  in  old  newspapers,  although  both  Newman  and 
Bentall  issue  specially  prepared  drying.paper,  which  may  be  preferred 
when  expense  is  no  object ;  and  the  plants,  while  in  process  of  drying, 
should  be  subjected  to  regular  even  pressure,  sufficient  weight  being 
applied  to  keep  the  plants  quite  flat,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  crush  the 
tender  parts.  Ironing  is  adopted  by  some  persons,  and  in  some 
instances  has  the  effect  of  preserving  the  colour,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Plants  having  bloasoms  which  tumble  off  very  easily, 
such  as  the  Speedwells,  should  be  dried  in  the  field  when  possible, 
and  may  well  be  placed  in  a  small  pocket-book  taken  out  for  that 
purpose.  Some  botanists  recommend  the  drying  of  plants  aa  soon  as 
collected,  and  for  that  pnrpoae  take  out  with  them  a  drying  apparatus ; 
but  this  incumbrance  ia  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.     The  larger 
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fruits  should,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  in  small  boxes,  as  if  placed  in  the 
herbarium  they  make  the  pressure  unequal,  and,  moreover,  are  difB- 
cult  to  fasten  to  the  paper.  The  mounting  of  plants  is  a  matter  upon 
which  different  opinions  are  held,  some  preferring  the  Continental 
plan  of  placing  the  specimen  loose  in  a  folded  sheet  of  paper,  others 
gamming  them  firmly  down,  others  attaching  them  to  the  sheet  by 
means  of  strips  of  gummed  paper  placed  across  them.  This,  although 
the  most  troblesome,  is  on  the  whole  the  best  plan. — "  Field." 

CMnese  Vase  Modelled  after  a  Gourd. — It  is  noticeable 
that  many  of  the  finest  forms  of  vases  are  modelled  after  fruits, 


though  in  few  cases  is  the  original  so  clearly  seen  as  in  the  quaint 
vase  of  which  we  give  an  illustration. 


THE  BNVIEONS  OF  LONDON. 

LoKD  Eeaconsiield  in  one  of  his  novels  speaks  in  tones  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  environs  of  London.  There  are  few  capital  cities  so  dingy 
at  the  centre,  but  none  so  lovely  in  its  ceinture.  The  suburbs  of 
Paris  are  hardly  to  be  compared  with  the  suburbs  of  London.  This 
loveliness  is  most  apparent  in  the  opening  days  of  spring.  The  rail, 
way  with  its  multiplied  conveniences  allures  the  tourist  to  far-off 
lakes  and  mountains  and  seaboard  in  our  own  and  in  other  lands. 
This  is  well.  Bat  it  is  also  well  that  the  Londoner  should  know  all 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  South  and  west  the  environs 
are  especially  beautiful.  People  who  have  not  much  time  to  travel, 
and  like  to  travel  near  home,  can  hardly  do  better  than  make  a 
circuit  of  the  environs  of  London  in  a  phaeton  if  they  will,  or,  almost 
better  still,  by  pedestrianising.  Many  pleasant  expeditions  of  this 
kind  do  we  gratefully  recall.  The  course  of  the  silvery  Thames  has 
always  been  especially  pleasing  to  ns,  chiefly  so  when  set  free  from 
the  trammels  of  time  and  the  subserviency  to  return  tickets.  We 
have  followed  the  course  of  the  imperial  river  from  its  emlouchure 
to  where  its  seven  fountains  spring  beneath  a  cluster  of  leafy  trees 
in  an  obscure  Gloucestershire  hamlet.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
nearer  Thames  has  very  much  changed  its  character  within  recent 
years.  That  fine  Mall  at  Chiswick  immediately  develops  into  a  con. 
geries  of  miserable  houses,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  famous  villa 
where  the  Prince  and  Princess  once  gave  their  garden  parties.  Brent- 
ford is  one  long,  dark,  dirty  street.  The  Middlesex  bank  of  the  river 
is  for  miles  almost  one  continuous  town ;  but  the  left  bank,  with  the 
old  towing-path,  is  free  for  miles.  The  broad  reaches  of  the  river 
seem  clearer  within  recent  years.  The  genuine  Londoner  knows  no 
more  thorough  enjoyment  than  to  wander  forth  on  a  holiday  by  rail 
or  boat  to  Kew.  Leaving  the  gard  ns  on  the  left,  he  lounges  by 
the  river-side   past   Isleworth,  on   the   opposite   bank   to   that  on 


which  Richmond  stands.  Then  he  ascends  the  famous  hill  for  that 
famous  view,  and  devises  further  wanderings.  He  takes  the  route 
through  Richmond  Park,  past  Lord  Russell's  house  to  Ham  gate,  and 
then  across  the  gorsy  common  to  the  long  avenues  of  Ham  House. 
The  deserted  appearance  of  the  old  magnitioent  mansion  is  positively 
a  blot  on  suburban  London.  We  think  of  the  days  when  gay  com. 
panies  ascended  the  steps  and  walked  through  the  avenues  to  the 
water-gate.  Almost  opposite  is  the  Due  d'Aumale's  place,  which 
is  now  converted  into  the  Orleans  Clab.  From  Twickenham  ferry  we 
row  up  to  Teddington  Lock,  having  refreshed  ourselves  at  the  ait 
on  the  river.  At  Teddington  you  are  close  to  Bushey  Park  and  the 
gardens  and  galleries  of  Hampton  Court.  We  venture  to  say  that 
this  expedition  is  the  pleaaantest  and  most  easily  manageable  of  any 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  We  prefer  taking  as  the  starting-point 
some  spot  on  the  Thames  where  it  has  ceased  to  be  tidal,  and  wander, 
ing  at  will  through  the  country-side.  How  many  such  a  sweet  spot 
there  is  ! — the  lazy  Sshing-village  of  Shepperton,  and  Arnold's  Lale- 
ham  close  by  ;  Blaokpots,  with  the  Windsor  scenery  at  hand  ;  Bisham 
Woods,  Medmenham  Abbey,  Cliveden's  fair  domain,  Pangbourne, 
and-  Streetly.  Summer  picture-like  days  come  forth  in  memory — 
pure  enjoyment,  chance  companionship,  pleasant  adventures ;  and  all 
through  the  vision  the  silvery  Thames  comes  gliding  on  with  its 
melody  and  freshness.  If  you  want  to  get  to  the  really  pretty  places 
outside  London,  as  a  rule  you  must  get  out  of  the  postal  districts, 
and  come  nearer  to  the  SO-mile  limit.  You  will  find  lovely  bits  of 
landscape  at  times,  so  to  speak,  islanded  amid  bricks  and  mortar ; 
but  you  have,  as  a  rule,  to  get  further  and  further  away  from  town 
before  you  come  to  them.  Many  of  ns  remember  the  time  when 
Norwood  Hill  was  the  chosen  resort  of  gipsies,  and  a  shady  country 
lane  ran  through  the  pretty  village  of  Anerley.  It  is  not  so  far  to 
Chislehurst  and  the  Crays,  and  there  is  many  a  lovely  Kentiah  village 
as  sequestered  as  in  the  days  so  long  since  gone  by.  We  like  the  old 
driving.road  from  London  to  Brighton.  It  is  a  noble  road,  often 
with  immense  margins  of  broad  turf,  and  the  country  lanes  branching 
out  on  either  side  will  lead  you  into  noble  scenery  of  wood  and  downs. 
Then  we  affect  greatly  the  northern  heights  of  London  and  the  great 
North  road,  and  own  to  a  weakness  for  the  Welsh  Harp,  liking  the 
fishing,  the  al  fresco  life,  but  not  bargaining  for  a  torpedo.  If  you 
want  a  patch  of  perfect  loveliness,  whither  a  thousand  painters  have 
come  in  their  day,  commend  ns  to  Burnham  Beeches,  a  tract  free, 
open,   richly  wooded,   as  in  the  days  of  the  Conquest. 


Overdoing. — An  evening  contemporary  writes  to  the  following 
effect : — '  Friends,  kindly  send  no  flowers.'  Of  late  this  request  has 
begun  to  appear  at  the  end  of  announcements  of  deaths  in  American 
papers,  and,  though  at  first  sight  quaint,  is  not  less  sensible.  The 
custom  of  sending  Sowers  to  friends  on  any  occasion  of  festivity  or 
sadness  is  a  German  one,  which,  like  many  other  Teutonic  fashions, 
reached  the  United  States  of  late  years.  It  has,  however  been  car. 
ried  to  extremes,  until,  from  being  a  friendly  token  of  sympathy,  it 
has  become  something  akin  to  an  intolerable  nuisance.  When  a  child 
was  born  the  house  was  never  at  rest  for  one  hoar  from  people  calling 
with  flowers ;  when  the  baby  came  of  age,  was  married,  or  died,  the 
floral  compliments  of  sympathy  were  equally  paid,  often  from  people 
who  could  ill  afford  the  expensive  wreaths  and  bouquets  which  rich 
parvenues  had  made  the  rage.  The  tax  was  becoming  a  heavy  one, 
and  was  often  paid  at  a  time  when  the  mourners  wished  to  be  left 
alone  to  their  sorrow.  Not  only  this,  but,  as  with  the  marriage  cards 
in  England  and  the  betrothal  cards  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  the 
omission  to  send  flowers  on  certain  occasions  was  deemed  a  slight,  and 
often  ended  in  friends  becoming  estranged.  There  are  a  good  num. 
ber  of  other  customs  which  might  fitly  follow  the  flower  one.  For 
instance,  who  has  lived  or  travelled  in  Germany  and  not  witnessed  the 
burdens  of  costly  bouquets  which  are  piled  on  departing  guests,  often 
flurried  with  many  things,  and  which  floral  gifts  can  only  be  conveyed 
at  great  personal  inconvenience  P  Then  there  are  the  presents  which 
must  be  given  at  Confirmation  time,  and  at  birthdays,  and  at  mar- 
riages, and  in  Prance  at  Easter.  These  habits  originated  in  the  kind, 
liest  of  feelings,  but  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  modern  life  have  be. 
come  a  burden.  The  poor  bachelor  in  Paris  is  frequently  forced  to 
flee  the  city  about  Easter  time  to  escape  the  Easter.egg  tax,  the 
observance  of  which  often  puts  him  under  obligations  to  his  tailor 
and  his  bootmaker ;  while  many  a  family  in  Germany  and  Denmark 
is  reluctantly  compelled  to  look  askance  at  cultivating  intimate  re. 
lations  with  a  house  whose  many  daughters  will  by-and-by  bleed 
their  purses  for  the  presents  which  '  society  '  ordains  the  gift  of  ou 
certain  stated  occasions.  The  cost  of  living  is  increasing  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  wealth ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  kept  from 
bankruptcy  and  live  in  comfort,  we  must  abate  some  of  the  little 
multiplied  extravagance  of  social  intercourse,  even  at  the  expense  of 
a  temporary  wound  to  our  generous  souls." 
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POLYGONUM  SAOHALINENSB. 
Among  the  plants  which  might  well  have  illustrated  Mr. 
Hemsley's  recent  notes  on  garden  plants  from  the  Japan  re- 
gion, there  is  one,  which  we  have  since  had  engraved,  which  is 
a  notable  addition  to  the  free  and  vigorous  type  of  herbaceous 
plants  that  of  late  years  only  have  begun  to  be  appreciated  and 
properly  placed  in  our  gardens.  This  has  come  into  cultiva- 
tion subsequent  to  the  handsome  and  vigorous  Polygonum 
cuspidatiim  now  popular  where  hardy  plants  are  grown.  It  is 
even  more  vigorous  than  P.  ciispidatum,  and  the  leaves  are 
very  large,  so  much  so  as  almost  to  merit  the  name  of  a  fine 
foliaged  plant.  Our  engraving  is  from  a  portrait  of  an  isolated 
specimen  taken  last  summer,  and  the  engraving  shows  only  a 
portion  of  the  plant  sufficient  to  illustrate  its  fine  habit.  The 
specimen  in  question  grew  as  a  gigantic  isolated  tuft  on  the 
Grass,  in  which  way  it  has  room  to  grow,  and  which  also  per- 
mits of  its  fine  form  being  seen.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the 
wild  garden,  and  also  for  association  with  the  vigorous  herba- 
ceous plants  on  the  turf  in  the  pleasure  ground.     For  those 
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rortion  of  a  Luft  of  Giant  Knotweed  isolated  on  turf. 

whose  gardens  will  not  admit  of  such  special  places  for  this 
and  similar  plants,  a  tuft,  well  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  shrub- 
bery, will  well  repay  the  planter.  It  would,  however,  be  best, 
not  in  the  shrubbery,  but  just  a  few  feet  free  of  it. 


Coronilla  glauca  Out-of-doors  near  London. — A  few  days 
ago  I  noticed,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hardy,  Torrington  Park, 
Finchley,  a  fine  plant  of  Coronilla  glanca  growing  out-of-doors,  and 
full  of  flower.  It  is  a  bush  4  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  through.  Mrs.  Hardy 
planted  it  there  four  years  ago.  It  faces  the  weat,  and  is  protected 
by  the  house,  which  stands  high  and  in  an  open  position.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  the  plant  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  certainly 
does  not  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse, 
which,  I  believe,  it  usually  is.  There  is  also  a  smaller  plant  on  a 
southern  aspect.  Is  the  hardiness  of  these  plants  exceptional  V — 
Egbert  Osborn,  Fulham. 

Holly  and  other  Berry-bearing  Trees. — Judging  by  appear, 
ances,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  berries  for  church  and  house  decora- 
tion this  year,  as  was  the  case  last  season,  although  even  then,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  we  had  plenty  and  to  spare.  This  year  Holly  trees 
are  loaded  to  excess  with  berries,  which  are  so  plentiful  on  some 
trees  as  to  give  them,  at  a  distance,  quite  a  scarlet  appearance,  and 
both  variegated  and  plain-leaved  kinds  are  equally  well  furnished. 
Tew  trees  have  also  been  so  loaded  that  their  branches  were  literally 
bent  down  with  the  weight  of  fruit,  but  now  the  birds  have  thinned 
them  considerably.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  thePyracantha 
and  Arbutus. — W.  D.,  Wiorton,  Maidstone. 
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EHODODENDRON    NOYELTY. 

Drawn  by  H.  HYDE. 
This  very  distinct  Ebododendron  was  raised  from  seed  in  the 
nurseries  of  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  at  Knaphill,  from  whose 
richly-stored  nursery  it  was  sent  to  us  for  illustration.  It  will 
be  seen  that  its  distinctness  consists  in  having  the  margins  of 
the  petals  instead  of  the  centre  light  in  colour,  varieties  light 
towards  the  centre  being  plentiful.  It  is  something  in  these 
days  to  get  a  really  distinct  new  variety  of  Rhododendron, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  belief  this  is  unique.  It  will  probably 
in  time  give  rise  to  a  race  of  new  varieties  of  this  precious 
hardy  shrub.  Mr.  Waterer  has  no  account  to  give  of  its  origin 
or  parents.  It  came,  like  many  other  good  plants,  "  among 
the  rest"  of  the  seedlings.  When  it  first  bloomed,  five  years 
ago,  the  plant  was  not  a  vigorous  one,  and  Mr.  Waterer, 
charmed  with  the  flower,  feared  it  might  be  a  mere  temporary 
sport ;  hence  he  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  new  feature 
even  more  marked  in  the  plants  since  they  have  become 
vigorous.     It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  kind. 


Mate  or  Paraguay  Tea. — Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  the 
account  given  in  The  Garden  of  the  Paraguay  Tea  (see  p.  552). 
Like  Chinese  Tea,  there  are  different  qualities  made  and  known  to 
the  natives.  The  principal  kinds  are,  first,  that  which  is  made 
from  the  half.opened  leaves ;  secondly,  the  leaves  from  which  the 
midribs  and  principal  veins  have  been  removed  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
later  leaves  and  young  twigs,  dried  or  roasted,  and  reduced  to  a 
powder.  lu  this  latter  form  it  is  packed  very  tightly  into  large  bags, 
made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  or  into  the  skins  themselves,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Kew  Museum,  where  there  is  an  entire  skin  of  the  great 
ant-eater  so  packed.  The  unbroken  leaves  are  put  up  into  square 
packages  of  metallic  paper,  upon  which  is  printed  the  name  of  the  tea 
and  of  the  firm  selling  it,  and  in  this  way  it  is  a  regular  article  of 
trade  in  most  of  the  towns.  These  packages  are  very  similar  in  ap. 
pearance  to  the  tinned  paper  packages  of  Chinese  tea,  often  seen  at 
grocers'  shops  in  this  country.  With  regard  to  the  vessels  in  which 
the  infusion  is  made,  they  are  formed  either  of  gourds  or  of  earthen- 
ware ;  if  of  the  former,  they  are  either  carved  or  mounted  in  silver, 
and  it  of  the  latter,  they  are  more  or  less  painted  with  various  devices 
and  glazed.  The  stem  part  of  the  gourd,  as  represented  in  the  figure 
on  p.  532,  is  not  used  as  a  spout  but  a  handle,  a  spout  being  unneces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  infusion  being  sucked  through  the  tube, 
or  bombilla ;  and  those  bombiilas,  like  the  cups  themselves,  vary  much 
both  in  the  material  used,  and  also  in  the  elaboration  of  workman- 
ship. The  commonest  is  a  simple  tin  tube  enlarged  at  the  base  and 
perforated  with  holes ;  another  kind  is  made  of  wicker-work,  and  the 
best  of  silver.  These  tubes,  as  well  as  the  mounting  of  the  cups,  are 
often  highly  chased. — John  R.  Jackson. 

Alphonse  Karr  and  his  Lilacs.  —  M,  Alphonse  Karr, 
whose  "  Voyage  Around  his  Garden "  may  possibly  be  remem. 
bered  pleasantly  by  some  readers,  is  resuming  the  congenial 
work;  but  his  final  voyage  is  this  time  in  another  garden,  quite 
remote  from  the  first,  and  presenting,  in  many  points,  very  different 
subjects  for  his  agile  and  learned  pen.  The  first  was  in  Normandy, 
the  present  is  at  St.  Raphaels,  a  fishing  village  near  Kice,  where  he 
had  spent  more  than  a  dozen  years.  It  is  a  pretty  nook,  where  the 
Pines  come  down  from  the  Alps  almost  to  catoh  the  spray  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Spite  of  the  plentifulness  of  vegetation  in  Italy, 
there  were  no  Lilacs  at  Nice,  and  M.  Karr  introduced  into  his  garden 
all  the  varieties  familiar  to  him,  and  others  to  which  his  attention 
was  directed.  They  form  a  field,  or,  rather,  a  fairy  forest.  At  the 
end  of  March  they  are  all  in  bloom,  and,  being  in  great  variety,  the 
bloom  is  on  some   till  the  end  of  about  three  weeks. — W. 


Ti-i  Greek  Oracles  as  Meterological  Observatories-— Dr.  E.  DoUen, 
in  an  interesting  lecture  published  in  Berlin  in  1872,  entitled  *' Die  Orakel,'* 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  earliest  demand  for  prophetic  knowledge  among 
an  agricultural  community  related  to  weather,  and  that  the  chief  oracles  were 
those  of  Apollo,  the  sun  god,  while  also  the  earth  and  the  sea  had  their 
shrines.  Many  of  the  earliest  responses  referred  directly  to  weather  ;  and  the 
earliest  prophets,  Tiresias  and  others,  are  said  to  have  understood  the  language 
of  birds,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  drawn  prognostics  from  their  flight.  If 
once  the  character  of  an  oracle  had  been  established  by  successful  forecasts 
of  weather,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  political  and  social  problems  would  be  referred 
to  the  same  authority,  and  the  experience  of  those  in  charge  of  the  shrinss 
would  enable  them  to  dictate  counsel  which  would  at  least  bear  a  safe  con- 
struction for  their  own  credit. 


The  Garden, 
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PLANTS. 

(Continued,  from  page  BGi). 

Himalayan  Region. 

General  Description. — The  mighty  ranc;e  of  mountains  in 
North  India  is  very  lofty  throughout,  and  some  of  its  peaks 
are  the   highest  in  the   world,   Mount   Everest  and   Mount 


country,  that  the  plants  which  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  do  not  seem  to  have  gained  a  secure  footing. 


Himalayan  tree— The  Bhotau  Pine   (Pinna  exceisa). 

Deodunga  reaching  an  altitude  of  29,000  ft.,  or  more  than  five 
miles.  8hrubs  and  small  trees  ascend  to  12,000  ft.  or  more  ; 
and  Myricaria  germanica  has  been  found  up  to  16,000  ft.,  and 
Caragana  pygmEea  up  to  16,000  ft.  Herbaceous  flowering 
plants,  belonging  to  such  families  as  the  Ranunculacse,  Cruci- 
ferse,  &c.,  occur  iu  some  parts  at  an  elevation  of  above  18,000 
ft.  At  this  height  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  much 
more  than  two-thirds  of  what  it  is  at  sea-level,  and  the  other 
climatal  conditions  are  so  different  to  those  obtaining  in  this 


Himalayan  Bamboo. 


Yet  there  are  many  very  beautiful  herbaceous  plants  growing 
between  9000  ft.  and  18,000  ft.  that  would  not  be  killed  by  the 


Himalayan  herbaceous  plant— Saxifrajjja. 

cold  of  our  winters.     Shrubs  and  trees  growing  above  8000  ft. 
or  10,000  ft.,  according  to  the  situation,  are  hardy;  but  our 


Himalayan  shrub— Jasminum  officinale. 

ordinary  winters,  being  too  mild — or  rather,   perhaps,   very 
little  heat  being  necessary  to  stimulate  them  into  active  growth 
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— they  suffer  very  much  from  late  spring  frosts,  especially  when 
quite  young.  Many  of  the  handsome  Conifera3  of  this  region 
are  consequently  unavailable  for  planting  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  noteworthy  exceptions,  and 
almost  all  those  commonly  planted  are  very  distinct  and 
desirable,  and  hardy  in  the  climate  of  London.  In  the  tempe- 
rate parts,  such  other  genera  than  those  mentioned  below 
occur,  as  Euonymus,  Ehamnns,  ^sculus,  Acer,  Morns,  Oeltis, 
Ulmus,  Quercus,  Castanea,  Rhododendron,  Berberis,  Magnolia, 
&o.,  &o.  The  climate  generally  is  a  very  humid  one,  and  in 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  the  average  rainfall  is  from  200 
in.  to  000  in.  in  different  localities.  The  latter  is  the  largest 
average  rainfall  recorded  for  any  part  of  the  world. 

Garden  Flants  from  the  Himalayan  Region. 

General  List  of  Herbs,  Trees,  and  Shrubs. 


Clematis  montana 

„         orientalis,  &c. 

Meoonopsis  Wallichi,  and  several 
other  species.  M.  hoiTidula 
occurs  up  to  a  height  of  17,000  ft. 

Magnolia  Campbelli — a  magniticent 
species,  still  very  rare  in  this 
country 

Berberis  nepalensis 

JBsculus  indica 

Spirsea  Lindleyana 

Eubus  biflorus  (syn.  R.  leucodermis) 

Potentilla  atrosanguinea 
„         nepalensis 

CrataBgus  Pyracantha  var.  crenata, 
much  superior  to  the  South  Euro- 
pean form 

Cotoueaster  microphylla 

„  buxifolia,  and   several 

other  species 

Saxifraga  crassifolia 

Cornus  fragifera  (Benthamia  fragi- 
fera) 


Aucuba  himalaica 

Rhododendron  arboreum 

„  campanulatara 

,,  Thomsoni,     &c. 

Nearly  all  the  fine  Sikkira  species 
are  hardy  in  some  parts  of  the 
south-west,  but  not  elsewhere. 

Morina  longifolia 

Jasminum  officinale 
,,  revqlutum 

Syringa  Emodi 

Polygonum  Bruuonis 

Rheum  nobile  (recently  introduced) 

Pinns  excelsa 

Abies  Morinda  (A.  Smithiana) 

Cedrus  Deodara 

Juuiperus  squamata,  and  other 
species 

Lilium  giganteum,  etc. 

Thamnocalamus  Falconei-i  (syn. 
Arundinaria  falcata),  one  of  the 
best  and  hardiest  of  the  Bamboo 
tribe. 


The   North  American   Region. 

General  Reiiab.ks  on  the  Climate.— From  what  has  been 
Siid  of  the  course  of  the  lines  of  equal  temperature,  cor- 
responding to  those  for  the  winter,  summer,  and  annual  means 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  across  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, it  is  evident  that  the  vegetation  of  an  immense  extent  of 
that  country  must  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  thrive  with  us.  The 
extremes  of  summer  and  winter  temperatures  are  very  great. 
Thus,  at  New  York,  which  is  about  10°  further  south  than 
London,  the  summer  is  as  hot  as  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
the  mean  winter  temperature  there  is  about  the  freeziug- 
point;  whilst  Quebec,  in  46"^  60'  N.  lat.,  enjoys  a  mean  summer 
temperature  of  about  65°,  or  equal  to  that  of  Paris,  and  a 
mean  winter  temperature  of  about  20°,  or  as  low  as  that  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  sia;nificanoe  of  these  facts  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  but  attention  is  directed  to  them  again  here 
because  many  North  American  trees  that  are  hardy  in  this 
country  fail  to  ripen  seeds  in  consequence  of  the  summer  heat 
being  insufficient. 

Centres  or  Divekse  Types  op  Vegetation.— The  temperate 
part  of  North  America  might  be  sub-divided  into  several 
regions,  characterised  by  different  predominating  types  of 
vegetation.  For  example,  the  eastern  and  central  States  of  the 
Union  abound  in  a  great  variety  of  deciduous  trees,  as  Maples, 
Oaks,  Poplars,  Magnolias,  &c. ;  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oregon,  Utah,  &c.,  are  sparsely  wooded,  and  present  in  places 
a  rich  flora  of  herbaceous  plants,  whilst  other  parts  are  very 
barren ;  and  in  the  mountain  ranges,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Continent,  most  of  the  gigantic  Coniferas  are  at  home.  A 
very  striking  feature  of  the  North  American  deciduous  forests 
in  autumn  is  the  brilliant  and  varied  tints  the  leaves  of  different 
trees  assume.  One  valuable  and  distinct  North  American  type, 
characteristic  mainly  of  the  eastern  coast,  is  the  genus  Yucca. 

History  or  Introduction  or  North  American  Plants. — 
Yucca  gloriosa  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  plants 
introduced  from  North  America,  as  Gerard  (1696)  enumerates 
this  and  Thuja  occidentalis  in  his  catalogue.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  Tradescant  and  Compton,  the  first  of 
whom  travelled  in  the   country,  introduced  a    considerable 


number  of  species,  among  them  Robinia  Pseudo-Acacia, 
Platanus  occidentalis,  Taxodium  distichum,  Oeltis  occidentalis, 
Lonicera  sempervirens,  Cratasgus  coccinea,  Liquidambar 
styraciflua,  Negundo  fraxinifolia,  Aralia  spinosa,  Menispermum 
canadense,  Quercus  coccinea,  &c.  The  Tulip  tree  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  in  1663.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  a  very  large  number  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
was  introduced  from  the  United  States,  many  of  which  are 
still  very  rare,  and  have  probably  been  propagated  very  little, 
if  at  all,  and  not  re-introduced.  Most  of  the  fine  Conifers  of 
the  west  mountain  ranges,  and  the  handsome  flowering  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants  of  the  same  side  of  the  Continent,  were 
discovered  and  introduced  during  the  present  century. 

Endemic  Genera. — Among  the  genera  peculiar  to  North 
America,  the  following  are  familiar  examples : — Calycanthus, 
Sarracenia,  Liriodendron,  Eschscholtzia,  Ptelea,  Symphori- 
carpus,  Kalmia,  Halesia,  Nemophila,  Pentstemon,  Dodeoa- 
theou,  Sequoia,  Calochortus,  and  Yucca. 

Representative  Species  in  the  Mediterranean  Region, 
&c. — A  few  genera  represented  in  North  America,  and  in  the 
eastern  part  chiefly,  are  also  represented  in  the  Mediterranean 
region  by  closely  allied  speoie^i  or  forms.  Such  are  Platanus 
and  Liquidambar.  Of  Lupinus,  otherwise  an  American  genus, 
extending  to  the  south,  there  are  several  annual  species  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  These  peculiarities  in  plant  distribu- 
tion have  led  to  the  supposition  that  in  former  times  America 
and  Europe  were  united  by  land.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  more  genera  which  seem  to  indicate  an  Asiatic  migration. 
Rhododeadron  is  widely  dispersed  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  though  absent  from  large  tracts. 
Azalea,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  distinct  genus,  is  represented  in 
Asia  Minor,  China  and  Japan,  and  North  America.  Cercis  and 
Philadelphus  have  a  similar  range. 

Side-saddle  Flowers. — The  curious  Sarraceniaceas,  or  side- 
saddle flowers,  with  pitcher-shaped,  radical  leaves,  are  confined 
to  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  monotypic  Heli- 
amphora,  a  native  of  Veuezuela.  There  are  about  six  species 
of  Sarracenia,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  marshes  of  the  eastern 
States ;  and  Darlingtonia  californica  is  only  found  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Continent. 

The  lists  which  follow  form  together  only  a  small  selection 
of  hardy  North  American  plants. 

Garden  Plants  from  the  North  American  Region. 

Deciduous    Trees     having    more    or    less     Ornamental 


Magnolia  tripetala 

,,       acuminata,  &c. 
Liriodendron  tulipifera 
Tilia  americana 
Ptelea  trifoliata 


Flowers. 

1  -33sculus   (Pavia)  cali- 
fornica 
,,        ,,     rubra,  &c. 
Acer  rubrum 
Robinia  Pseud-acacia 
Cladrastis  lutea 


Cercis  canadensis 
Prunus  virginiana 
Cratjegus  coccinea,  &c. 
Amelanchier  canadensis 
Halesia  tetraptera,  &c. 
Catalpa  bignonioides 


Evergreen    Trees,     Excluaive    of     Coniferse. 

Magnolia  grandiflora,  hardy  only  in  the  south  and  west. 
Deciduous  Trees  with  Inconspicuous  Flowers. 


Acer  dasycarpum 
,,  saccharinum 
„     striftnm,  &c. 

Kegundo  fraxinifolia 

Rhus  tjphina 

Gleditschia  triacanthos 

Liquidambar  styraciflua 

Nyssa  aquatica 

Laurus  Sassafras 


Moi'us  rubra 
Planera  aquatica 
Ulmns  americana 
Celtis  occidentalis 
Platanus  occidentalis 
Carya  olivseformis 

,,       alba 

,.      glabra,  &o. 
Juglans  nigra 


Quercus  coccinea 

,,         alba 

,,         rubra 

,,        tinctoria 

„        phellos,  &c. 
Fagus  ferruginea 
Ostrya  virginica 
Popiilus  angulata 

„      balsamifera,  &c. 


Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the  Coniferous  Family. 


Pinns  Banksiana 

,,      mnrlcata 

,,      insignis 

,,      mitis 

,,      Benthamiana 

,,      macrocarpa 

,,      Strobus 

,,      monticola,  &c. 
Abies  nigra 

,,      alba 


Abies  Meuziesi 

,,      Douglasi 

,,      canadensis 

,,      balsamea 

„      nobilis 

„      grandis 

„      amabiUs,  &c. 
Larix  americana 
Sequoia  gigantea 
,,        sempervirens 


Juuiperus  virginiana 
Libocedrus  decurrens 
Thuja  gigantea 

,,      occidentalis 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
„  macrocarpa 

,.  nutkaensis 

„  thyoides 

Taxodium  distichum 
Torreja  californica 
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American  Deciduous  Fowertng  Shrab  (Azalea). 


Western  Americau  Conifer  (Sequoia  gigantea).  — 

American  Flowering  Shrub  (Stuartia  virginica). 
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Hardy  Plants  from  the  North  Avierlcan  Region. 

Shrubs  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Beauty  of  their 
Flowers. 

Those  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  evergreen. 


Calycantliua  iloridus 

,,  occidentalis 

Berberia  (Mabonia)  Aquifolium 
Ceanothus  americanus 
,,  azureus,  &c. 

Stuartia  virginica 
^^sculus  (Pavia)  macvostacbya,  and 

otber  species 
Cerasus  ilicifolius 
Spirsea  Douglasi,  &c. 
Rubus  spectabilis 

,,       odoratus 
Philadelpbius  Gordouianus 

„  grandifloruSj  &c, 

Ribes  aureum 

„       speciosuni 

,,  _    sanguiaeum,  &c. 
Aralia  spinosa 


Syrapboricarpus  racemosus 
^'Aadroraeda  Mariana 

*  ,,  floribunda 
*Kalniia  lati folia 

*  ,,       angustifolia,  &c. 
^Rbododeudron,  maximum 

*  .,  catawbiense 
Azalea  calendulacea 

,,       nudiflora,  &c. 
*Gaultberia  Sballon 
EljBagnus  argentea 
Maclura  aurantiaca 
Coraptonia  aspleuifolia 
Agave  americana 
Yucca  gloriosa 

,,      recurvifolia 

,,       filamentosa,  and  otber 

species 


Climbing  or  Trailing*  Shrubs. 


Clematis  viorna 
Menispermum     cana- 
dense 


Vitis  quiaquefolia 
Lonicera  sempervirens 
Bignonia  capreolata 


Tccoraa  radicans 
Aristolocbia  Sipbo 


Herbaceous  Plants,  most  of  the  Plants    represented  by 
several  or  many  Species. 


Aquilegia 

Q'jaothora 

Neraophila 

Thalia 

Delphinium 

Godetia 

Pentstemou' 

Sarracenia 

Aster 

Miraulus 

Darlingtonia 

Solidago 

Monarda 

Pontederia 

Escbsclioltzia 

Phlox 

Dodecatheon 

Tradescantia 

Lupinus 
Clarkia 

Gilia 

Cypripedium 

Adiantuni,  &c 
V.  B.  Hemsley 

THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Stoves.— Amateurs  who  possess  a  plant  stove,  wherein  sabjects 
that  require  a  high  temperature  to  cultivate  them  are  grown,  with 
the  usual  centre  bed,  in  which  fermenting  material  is  placed,  will  find 
this  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  renew  the  tan.  Where  there  are 
means  for  introducing  a  sufficient  body — say  from  2 i  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
depth— it  will  retain  its  heat  for  a  long  time,  varying  little  for  the 
first  eight  or  ten  weeks,  during  which  time  it  will  keep  up  a  tem. 
perature  of  from  85°  to  90'.  There  are  many  disadvantages  attend, 
ant  upon  plunging  stove  plants  indiscriminately  in  bottom-beat, 
which,  with  all  but  a  comparatively  few  things  that  do  not  succeed 
except  their  roots  are  kept  warmer  than  their  heads,  more  than 
counterbalance  the  benefits  obtained  from  bottom.heat;  but  never, 
theless,  were  it  only  on  the  score  of  economy  in  fuel,  the  use  of  tan 
will  be  found  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  high  temperature  it  so 
long  maintains  assists  materially  in  keeping  up  the  requisite  heat  in 
the  atmosphere,  to  which  may  be  added  the  invigorating  influences 
arising  from  the  gases  which  it  gives  ofC  whilst  in  a  state  of  fermen. 
tation  ;  but  to  reap  the  fall  benefit  from  it,  it  should  be  used  whilst 
quite  fresh,  as  soon  as  discharged  from  the  vats,  and  not  after  bein<r 
allowed  to  lay  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  exposed  to  the  open  air 
fermenting  m  a  body.  With  those  who  follow  out  the  practice  of 
plungmg  their  plants  in  bottom.heat,  it  is  necessary  to  counsel  can- 
tion  in  seeing  that  the  pots  are  not  put  in  too  deep  at  first,  or  the 
roots  may  be  wholly  destroyed,  or  seriously  injured  by  overheating 
of  the  material  during  the  first  six  weeks  after  the  tan  is  introduced" 
Where  a  body  of  it  exists,  such  as  already  indicated,  bulbs,  like 
tucharis  amazomca,  or  Amaryllis,  that  completed  their  growth  early 
and  have  now  had  sufficient  rest,  will  have  their  flowering  consider! 
ably  accelerated  by  plunging  in  a  bed  such  as  that  under  consideration, 
first  seeing  that  the  soil  (which,  during  the  time  of  resting,  will  have 
been  kept  comparatively  dry)  is  sufficiently  moistened,  after  which 
they  in  common  with  all  other  plants  that  are  plunged,  will  require 
much  less  water  than  where  no  plunging  is  resorted  to,  on  account  of 
the  moisture  absorbed  from  the  plunging  material  through  the  pots. 
Where  there  is  any  difliculty  in  procuring  tan,  and  there  is  at  com- 
mand  a  good  body  of  the  harder  description  of  leaves  of  deciduous 
trees  such  as  Oak  or  Beech,  these  may  be  used  ;  they  will  not  heat 
nearly  so  much  as  the  tan,  but  will  produce  a  goodlgenial  warmth,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 


Peach  Houses. — I  frequently  meet  with  amateurs  who  express 
a  wish  to  force  Peaches,  but  are  reluctant  in  making  the  attempt, 
under  the  impression  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a  crop 
of  this  fruit  grown  under  the  influence  of  artificial  heat ;  yet  such  by 
no  means  is  the  case,  provided  a  few  essentials  in  their   cultivation 
are  kept  in  sight.     No  doubt  where  very  early  forcing  is  attempted 
it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fruit 
to  set  for  the  production  of  a  fall  crop,  but  amateurs  will  generally 
be  satisfied  if  their  forced  Peaches  are  in  early  enough  to  have  the 
fruit  consumed  previous  to  such  as  is  produced   in  a  house  where 
mere  protection  is  given  to  the  trees  that  are  allowed  to  come  gra- 
dually on  by  solar  inflaence,  without  the  farther  use  of  fire-heat  than 
such  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  bloom  safe  during  the  nights 
when  sharp  frosts  occur.     One  source  of  failure,  by  the  buds  falling 
off  previous  to  the  bloom  opening,  frequently  happens  through  the 
soil  in  which  the  roots  exist  in  inside  borders  being  allowed   to  get 
too  dry  ;  in  wet  localities,  where  there  is  proportionately  little  sun, 
this  root-drying  process  is  often  carried  out  through   the  autumn 
under  the  impression  that  it  tends  to  ripen  up  and  mature  the  wood ; 
but  this  must  be  effected  by  other  means,  as  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  Peach,  whose  vital  energies  are  always  more  or  less  in  motion, 
even  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  by  the   slow  but  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  buds,   to  have  its  roots  in   soil  devoid   of    moisture  ; 
another  prolific  source  of  the  bloom-buds  falling  may  be  frequently 
traced  to  over-strong  dressings  with  the  different  Insecticides  that 
amateurs  are  advised  to  apply  to  their  trees  under  the  assumption 
that  their  use  will  insure  a  crop,  whereas,  unless   employed  with 
caution,  they  are  often  the  direct  means  of  destroying  it.     Trees  that 
are  intended  to  be   started  so  as  to  produce  a  crop  about  the  time 
already  indicated,  may  at  once  be  pruned,  retaining  sufficient  but  not 
too  many  bearing  shoots,  the  result  of  which  would  be  an  overcrowded 
condition  in  both  the  young  wood  and  foliage,  consequent  upon  which 
neither  could  receive  enough  light  and  air  to  get  properly  matured 
and  solidified,  and  the  current   year's  crop  of  fruit  would,  in  like 
manner,  suffer.     If  any  dressing  of  the  trees  be  attempted,  with  a 
view  to  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  insects  that  may  exist,  I  should 
recommend  nothing  further  being  employed  than  sulphur,  at  the  rate 
of  3  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  2  oz.  of  soft  soap,  a  little  soot,  and  as 
much  clay  as  will  bring  the  mixture  up  to  the  consistency  of  mode- 
rately-thick paint,  applying  it  over  the  whole  surface  with  a  brush, 
being  particularly  careful  that  in  the  operation  the  brush  is  nsedvery 
gently  upon  the  young  wood  where  the  fruit-buds  exist ;  the  trees 
should  then  at  once  be  tied  in  their  places  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  time  comes  for  starting  them,  which  may  be  about  the  middle  of 
February,  at  which  time  of  closing  the  house  they  may  be  kept  about 
45°  in  the  night,  rising  the  temperature  slightly  as  the  trees  progress. 
Although,  as  I  have  already  said.  Peaches,  started  at  this  time,  are 
more  manageable  in  getting  the  blooms  to  set  freely  than  when  forced 
earlier,  nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  use  means  calculated  to  insure  suc- 
cess,as  if  many  more  fruit  are  formed  than  the  trees  can  carry ,thinning 
is  an  easy  process ;  during  the  time  when  the  bloom  is  open  means 
should  be  taken  every  day,  even  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  get  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  quite  dry,  this  will  have  an  equally  drying 
effect  upon  the  pollen,  which  is  of   the  greatest  importance  in  ferti. 
lizing  the  flowers ;  no   difficulty  will  be   experienced  in  this  if  the 
weather  happens  to  be  bright  and  sunny,  as  by  giving  the  necessary 
air  whilst  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  glass  the  desired  end  will  be  effected; 
but  should  it  be  cold,  wet,  and  cloudy,  it  will  be  requisite  to  use  as 
much  additional  fire-heat  for  a  few  hours  during  the  middle  of  each 
day,  as  will  permit  of  enough  air  being  given  to  induce  this  dry  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere ;  whilst  it  is  in  this  state  many  growers  go  over 
the  trees  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  dispersing  the  pollen   on  the 
flowers  individually,  or  use  a  larger  brush  made  of  the  softest  Turkey 
feathers ;  but  with  Peaches,  forced  no  earlier  than  those  in  question, 
I  have  always  found  that,  by  briskly  tapping  the  branches  or  trellis 
to  which  they  were  tied  with  the  hand   so  as  to  produce  vibration,  a 
good  set  could  be  insured.   As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  the  trees 
should  be  syringed  with  tepid  water  every  day,  and  see  that  the  soil 
is  well  moistened  down  to  the  bottom  of    the   border.     Commence 
thinning  the  shoots  early,  so  as  not  to  waste   the   energies  of  the 
trees  in  making  a  quantity  of  useless  wood,  yet  do  not  carry  out  the 
operation  too  far  at  a  time,   but  do  it  by  degrees ;  the  same  holds 
good  with  thinning  the   fruit.     The  temperature  may  be  increased 
gradually  in  the  day  as  the  weather  advances,  and  also  in  the  night, 
but  50'  will   be  enough  for   the   latter,   until   the   crop  is   further 
advanced ;  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  never  allowed  to  rise   too 
high  in  the  day.     This   is   a  matter  of    vital   importance  until   the 
stoning  process  is  complete,  and  with  small  kouses  close  attention  is 
required,  as  they  fluotuate  through  the  inflnenoe  of  the   sun   much 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  considerable  size,  where  a  larger  body  of 
air  is  enclosed.   Until  after  the  stoning  is  completed,  the  temperature 
should  never  be  allowed,  even  for  a  single  hour,  to  rise   above   80° 
without  air  being  freely  admitted  j  by  the  necessary  timely  admission 
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of  air  in  the  morning  anythine;  near  the  above  heat  will  not  occur. 
It  ia  in  the  afternoons,  when  the  houses  are  closed,  as  they  should  be 
sufficiently  soon  with  a  view  to  economising  fuel,  and  the  production  of 
a  genial  growing  atmosphere,  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  sun 
will  on  a  sudden  break  out  fiercely,  and  in  the  case  of  small  houses 
will,  in  a  short  time,  run  up  the  temperature  a  great  deal  too  high, 
the  effect  of  which,  as  previously  stated,  often  being  to  cause  the 
fruit  to  drop.  After  the  stoning  process  is  fairly  completed,  more 
heat  may  be  applied.  Never  by  any  means  overcrop,  it  is  always 
unsatisfactory  in  one  if  not  two  ways ;  where  more  fruit  is  left  than  the 
trees  can  support,  it  is  deficient  in  both  size  and  quality,  and  the  bear, 
ing  capabilities  of  the  trees  are  permanently  injured.  By  the  time 
the  crop  is  half-grown,  all  leaves  that  intercept  the  sun  from  each 
fruit  must  be  removed,  without  which  that  great  essential  iu  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  well-grown  Peach — colour — will  be  wanting.  All  through 
the  different  stages  of  growth  sufiicient  air  must  be  given,  of  course 
regulated  by  the  earlier  or  later  period  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
but  nothing  like  a  olose  atmosphere  must  be  attempted  with  this 
fruit,  and,  as  the  crop  commences  to  ripen,  admit  more  air,  with  a 
drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth,  as 
soon  as  the  trees  are  out  of  bloom,  continual  watchfulness  must  be 
exercised  for  aphides,  which  often,  about  that  time,  make  their 
appearance  ;  their  presence  is  easily  detected  by  a  slight  curling  of 
the  leaves  ;  no  quaiter  must  be  given  them,  or  serious  injury  will  re- 
sult. There  is  no  better  remedy  than  by  syringing  with  tobacco- 
water,  and,  after  the  first  brood  are  thus  exterminated,  the  daily 
syringing  of  the  trees  with  clean  tepid  water  to  promote  healthy 
growth,  and  to  keep  down  thrips  and  red  spider,  generally  prevents 
any  further  trouble  with  aphides.  After  the  crop  ia  gathered,  endea- 
vour to  preserve  the  leaves  in  a  healthy  state,  free  from  red  spider, 
by  the  nse  of  the  syringe  or  garden-engine,  until  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of  falling  naturally.  Daring  the  whole  period,  from  the  start- 
ing to  the  completion  of  the  crop,  as  also  afterwards,  the  soil  should 
be  kept  in  a  moister  condition  than  necessary  tor  most  other  fruits. 
Nectarines,  which  are  nearly  allied,  as  a  matter  of  course  conform  to 
the  same  treatment,  and  amateurs  who  are  disposed  to  try  their  hands 
at  Peach-forcing  may  do  so  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  by  follow- 
ing the  treatment  thus  briefly  detailed. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTRACTS     FROM     MY    DIARY. 

By  W.  G.  PRAGNELL. 

December  24. — Potting  a  few  Vallotas.  Painting  Fig  trees  in  Fig 
house  with  a  mixture  of  soot,  sulphur,  lime,  and  Tobacco-water,  and 
getting  them  tied  in.  Cleaning  dead  leaves  from  Violets  in  frames,  to 
prevent  damp.  Pruning  Vines  in  second  Muscat-house.  Cleaning  up  the 
pleasure-grounds  and  rolling  down  firmly  all  newly. laid  turf ;  cutting 
evergreens  for  Christmas  decoration. 

Dec.  26. — Getting  into  gentle  heat  a  few  old  Fuchsias,  to  supply 
cuttings.  Getting  a  newly-made  border  planted  with  Tea  Hoses.  Giving 
early  Asparagus  a  little  warm  manure-water.  Looking  over  the  Grape 
room,  taking  out  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles  where  required. 
Washing  the  paiut  and  glass  in  second  Peach-house. 

Dec.  27. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Pruning  second  Peach-house, 
and  getting  the  shoots  tied  in.  Cutting  and  tying  in  Chinese  Arhor-vitce 
hedges.  Cutting  down  and  layering  .=;ome  old  Thorn  hedges,  and  putting 
in  young  plants  where  required.  Getting  the  Vines  in  second  Muscat- 
house  cleaned  and  painted  over  with  composition  j.  also  forking  up  the 
border,  and  giving  a  top-dressing. 

Dee.  28. — Potting  100  pots  of  French  Beans,  and  earthing  up  a  more 
forward  lot.  Getting  manure  on  to  the  land  whilst  the  weather  is  dry. 
Planting  Tew  hedges  for  protection.  Getting  on  with  the  digging  and 
trenching  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Making  another  Mushroom 
hod,  and  turning  over  manure  to  sweeten. 

Dee.  29. — Getting  into  gentle  heat  a  few  more  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Deutzias,  Dielytras,  Hyacinths,  Cinerarias,  and  Roses.  Looking  over 
fruit-room  ;  also  Potatoes  and  Onions,  and  removing  any  that  are  bad. 
Tying  mats.  Making  labels.  Cutting  shreds.  Cleaning  nails.  Fruits 
in  use  for  dessert : — Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Nuts. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  PAVEMENT? 

The  judges  of  the  group  containing  exhibits  of  materials  uaed  in 
paving,  at  the  late  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  have  made  an  interesting 
and  important  report  on  the  subject,  and,  as  the  latter  ia  one  that 
closely  concerns  the  public,  the  conclusions  of  the  judges  are  given  at 
length,  as  follows  : — ■ 

Wooden  pavements  have  had  a  fair  and  patient  trial  in  the  United 
Statea,  and  are  now  very  generally  condemned  as  to  streets  subjected 
to  heavy  traffic.     They  are  slippery  in  wet  weather,  and  are  very 


perishable  from  their  inability  to  reaiet  either  the  wear  of  the  street 
traffic  or  the  causes  of  ordinary  decay. 

Durability. — Assuming  each  of  the  pavements  to  be  excellent  of 
its  kind,  and  the  foundation  to  be  solid,  so  that  no  ruts  and  depres- 
sions, except  those  produced  by  actual  wear,  can  be  formed,  tough 
stone  blocks  will  possess  the  longest  life  of  the  three,  and  wooden 
blocks  the  shortest,  asphalte  lying  between  the  two,  and  very  near 
the  atone. 

As  to  first  cost,  the  order  of  cheapness  is  given  thus  :  First, 
wooden  blocks  in  America  ;  second,  asphalte,  and  third,  stone  blocks, 
and  as  to  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  the  order  ia  thus  placed  : 
Economy  of  yearly  maintenance,  inclusive  of  first  cost,  good  stone 
stands  first,  asphalte  second,  and  wood  third.  In  facility  of  cleaning 
the  order  ia  first,  asphalte,  second  stone,  and  third  wood,  whether  the 
cleaning  be  done  by  sweeping  or  washing.  Stone  ia,  of  course,  the 
noisiest  pavement,  and  the  difference  between  the  slipperiness  of  the 
wooden,  asphalte,  and  stone  pavements  ia  not  very  great,  supposing 
the  street  to  be  kept  reasonably  clean.  The  deductions  of  the  jury 
are  as  follows  : 

In  respect,  therefore,  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  persona 
using  the  street  as  well  as  those  residing  upon  it,  the  order  of  merit 
would  seem  to  be  asphalte,  first,  wood  second,  and  stone  third,  for  all 
streets  except  such  as  are  habitually  crowded  with  heavy  and  busy 
traffic,  in  which  case  stone  must  be  placed  first  and  aaphalte  third. 

The  hygienic  objections  to  a  pavement  of  granite  blooka  are,  first, 
its  constant  noise  and  din,  which  exert  an  injurious  effect  upon  per- 
aong  auffering  with  nervous  diseases,  and  especially  upon  infanta 
and  all  classes  of  invalids;  and,  second,  its  open  joints,  which  collect 
and  retain  the  surface  liquifls,  and  throw  off  noxious  vapoura  and 
filthy  and  unwholesome  dust. 

Exceptions  to  wood  may  be  made  upon  the  same  grounds,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  material  itself  is  subject  to  inevitable  and  often 
to  early  decay  and  decomposition,  in  the  process  of  which  poisonous 
gases  and  noxious  miasma  are  set  free. 

M.  Fonssagrives,  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  medicil  school  at 
Montpellier,  France,  expresses  the  deliberate  opinion  "  that  a  city 
with  a  damp  climate,  paved  entirely  with  wood,  would  become  a  city 
of  marsh  fevers."  He  also  says,  in  speaking  of  asphalte  pavements, 
that  "  the  absence  of  dust,  the  abatement  of  noise,  the  omission  of 
joints — permitting  a  complete  impermeability,  and  thus  preventing 
the  putrid  infection  of  the  aub. soil— are  among  the  precious  beneflta 
realized  by  asphalte  streets." 

Considered,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  health  of  the  people, 
asphalte  stands  conspicuously  first,  stone  second,  and  wood  third  in 
the  order  of  value  and  merit. — "Philadelphia  Enquirer." 


Mr.  Gladstone  on  Timber-felling:.— The  "Sheffield  Tele, 
graph  "  says  that  a  firm  of  mannfacturera  in  that  town  lately  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Gladstone  one  of  their  original  American  patent  axes, 
which  they  make  a  specialty  of.  The  blade  was  of  polished  ateel, 
and  the  handle  of  Hickory.  Acknowledging  the  gift,  Mr.  Gladstone 
writes  : — "  December  13.  Gentlemen, — I  am  very  glad  you  have 
added  that  useful  article,  the  American  axe,  to  the  list  of  our  home 
productions,  and  I  thank  you  for  favouring  me  with  a  specimen  which 
aeema,  <\a  much  trial  as  I  have  made,  to  possess  all  the  merits  of  the 
original.  I  find  it  necessary  to  study  efficiency  iu  proportion  to 
weight,  and  it  is  under  this  issue  that  I  think  the  American  axe 
comes  out  well,  especially  for  soft  or  free-grained  wooda.  The  handle 
ia,  I  think,  excellent ;  but  I  always  wish  it  were  out  straight  across 
at  the  end,  at  a  right  angle  to  ita  direction  or  axis. — -I  remain, 
gentlemen,  your  faithful  servant,  W.  E.  Gladstone."  The  same 
paper  publiahea  the  following  correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
between  Mr.  Henry  Clayton,  grocer,  of  Clay  Cross,  and  Mr.  Glad, 
stone  : — "  Clay  Cross,  December  6. — Right  Honourable  Sir, — A 
timber  feller  named  Hopkinson,  who  claims  some  celebrity  in 
that  line  of  business  in  Clay  Cross,  who  ia  fifty-four  years  of  age, 
and  who  is  really,  according  to  his  age,  considered  one  of  the 
best  timber  fellers  in  Derbyshire.  He  ia  particularly  anxious  to 
measure  himself  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  that  line  either  in  Hardwick. 
park,  or  Chataworth-park,  or  anywhere  else,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks 
proper.  He  also  desired  me  to  say  that  he  would  stake  a  sovereign 
that  his  (Hopkinson' s)  tree  would  be  down  before  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tree,  taking  them  equal  in  circumference.  Hoping  you  will  favour  me 
with  an  early  reply  to  the  above  solicitation,  in  order  that  I  may 
communicate  your  decision  to  Hopkinson  on  the  above  subject,  I  have, 
&o.,  Henky  Clayton,  Clay  Cross." — Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  is  as  fol. 
Iowa  : — "  December  12. —  Sir, — I  regard  the  challenge  which  you  have 
transmitted  to  me  as  a  great  compliment ;  but  I  at  once  give  in.  I 
never  had  pretenaiona  to  excellence  ;  and  if  I  had  had  them,  by  this 
time,  from  age  and  other  causes,  they  would  have  been  lost.  I  wish 
your  friend  may  long  enjoy  his  laurels. — Your  faithful  servant, 
W.  E.  Gladstone." 
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A    WEST   OF    ENGLAND    FRUIT    NURSERY. 
The  Merriotfc  Nurseries,  Crewkerne,  celebrated  for  their  fruit 
trees,  are  situated  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  Somerset- 
shire.    The    climate    is    warm    and   genial,  and   the   soil  is 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.     To  these  nearly 
thirty  acres  are  devoted,  and  a  considerable  acreage   is  also 
planted  with  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  Amonst  the  latter,  those 
that  will  withstand  the  sea-breeze  are  made  a  speciality,  there 
being  in  this  district  a  growing  demand  for  sea-side  shrubs. 
Fruit  trees,  however,  constitute  the  staple  stock.     Of  Apple 
trees  alone  there  are  said  to  be  over   1200  kinds,  Pears  being 
in   proportion.      G-rowing   so    many  varieties  has   its  disad- 
vantages as  well  as  advantages,   for   sometimes   trees  may  be 
kept   for  years  and  never  asked  for,  thus  occupying  space 
which  might  be  more  profitably  used.     In  addition  to  young 
saleable  trees,  inhere  are  also  in  this  nursery  hundreds  of  fine 
permanent  pyramidal  trees  grown  for  the   sake  of  their  fruit, 
with   which    that    of    doubtfully-named   kinds   is    compared. 
One  tree  of  each  kind  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  other  fruits 
is  planted  along  the  sides  of  the  walks  in  alphabetioil  order, 
a  great  advantage  as  regards  nomenclature ;  for  it  is   not  by 
the  fruit  alone,  says  Mr.  Scott,  that  we   can  form  a  correct 
opinion  as  to  the  name  of  any  particular  kind,  but  by  com- 
paring the  wood  and  veination  of  the   leaves,  the  latter   not 
being  affected  by  climate  or  soil,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fruit. 
Pears  are  for  the  most  part  grafted  on  the  Quince  stock,  but 
many  kinds  do  not  fruit  so  well  under  these  conditions  as  they 
ought  to  do ;  therefore,  strong-growing  sores,  such  as  Beurre 
de  Amanlis,  are  first  grafted  on  the  Quince,  and  the  foUowiilg 
season  other  kinds   are   grafted  on  them.     Marie  Louise  and 
Louise  Bonno  of  Jersey,  if  grafted  direct  on  to  the  Quince,  do 
not  fruit  for  some  years  ;   but  if  double  grafted,  good  fruiting 
trees  are  obtained  the   second  year  afterwards.     Other  kinds, 
however,  do  best  under  reverse  circumstances,  and  it  is  only 
by  years  of    patient  experiment   that   it  can   be   determined 
under    what    conditions    different    kinds    succeed   the    best. 
Apples  on  both  the  Paradise  and  the  Crab  stock  appear  to 
thrive  luxuriantly.     It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  so  large  a  col- 
lection of  Apple  trees,  both  young  and  established,  as  exists 
in  this  nursery,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
not  a  trace  of  American  blight  can  be  found  ;    indeed,  Mr. 
Scott  informed  me  that  he  had  proved  beyond  doubt  that  it 
would  not  live  thereabouts  ;  even  trees  brought  to  the  nursery, 
though  sadly  affected  by  it,  have,  in  a  short  time  after  being 
planted,  recovered.     It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
trees  from  this  locality  planted  elsewhere  will  not  be  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  American  blight ;    on  the  contrary,  if  taken 
where  it  exists,  they  would  no  doubt  in  time  be  as  liable  to  it 
as  any  others ;  but  the  fact,  nevertheless,  shows  how  much 
more  the  successful  culture  of  fruit  depends  upon  soil  and 
climate  than  upon  any  art  which  man  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
it.     Of  Apples  in  this  neighbourhood  there  is  this  year  a  great 
scarcity.     There  was  a  remarkably  fine  show  of  bloom,  a  great 
proportion  of  which  set,  but  the  sudden  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  in  spring  caused  nearly  every  fruit  to  drop.     Cider 
Apples,  however,   appear   to   be  plentiful  in  some  parts   of 
Somerset  and  Dorset.     A  cider  Apple  grown  in  the  Merriott 
Nurseries,  named  Hangdown  Horner,  is  a  very  peculiar  kind, 
owing  to  its  tendency  to  weep  ;  in  whatever  form  the  tree  is 
grown,  unless  kept  upright  by  means  of  strong  stakes,  the 
branches  will  soon  bend  to  the  ground.     It  is   an  immense 
cropper,  even  in  its  young  state,  and  would  be  valuable  as 
an   ornamental  tree    in    shrubberies    and    similar  positions. 
Cherry  trees,  which  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  thrive  luxu- 
riantly, making  shoots  every  season  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length. 
They  are  mostly  grafted  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  but  there  are  a 
few  kinds  which  will  not  grow  satisfactorily   on   it ;    these, 
therefore,  are  worked  on  the  common  Cherry  or  double-grafted 
on  strong-growing  kinds,  as  in  the  case  of  Pears.     Grafting 
takes  place  in  February,  and  such  trees  as  are  transplanted 
after  the  graft  has  become  established  are  planted  deep  enough 
in  the  ground  to  just  cover  the  point  of  union  between  stock 
and   scion.     Peaches   and  .Nectarines   occupy  large   plots  of 
ground,  and  are  very  healthy.     At  the  time  of  my  visit  —the 


middle  of  October — all  superfluous  growth  had  just  been  cut 
off  them,  in  order  to  admit  as  much  sun  and  air  as  possible  to 
ripen  the  wood.  Several  large  Apple  and  Pear  trees  here  had 
been  completely  divested  of  their  outer  bark,  an  operation  which 
had  been  done  for  an  experiment  in  order  to  get  rid  of  canker. 
This  kind  of  treatment  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect ;  as 
far  as  could  be  seen  the  trees  had  not  suffered  in  the  least,  and 
the  bark  was  gi-adually  growing  over  the  bare  stems.  Such 
operations  should,  however,  be  conducted  with  caution. 

The  approach  to  this  nursery  passes  through  long  avenues  of 
healthy  Conifers.  Narrow  borders  contain  dwarf  plants  of 
Retinospora  ericoides,  and  other  interesting  kinds,  and  I 
also  noticed  Oryptomeria  elegans,  Araucarias,  and  golden  and 
green-leaved  Thujas,  intermixed  with  flowering  plants,  and 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  was  caught  of  the  richly-coloured 
beds  of  autumn  Oolcbicums.  Two  fine  plants  of  Pampas  Grass 
were  also  growing  here,  each  of  which  bore  over  seventy 
plumes,  on  stalks  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  long.  A  pair  of  plants 
of  the  graceful  Arundo  Donax  were  likewise  each  provided  with 
from  fifty  to  sixty  strong  stems,  12  ft.  high,  and  as  thick  as  a 
good  walking-stick.  In  winter  a  little  proteotior  is  given  to 
the  roots  of  this  Arundo,  which  is  all  the  attention  it  requires. 
Large  specimens  of  the  Cockspur  Thorn,  laden  with  scarlet 
fruit,  were  remarkably  showy,  and  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
grown  as  a  standard  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  the  branches 
allowed  to  droop  to  the  ground,  was  very  effective,  covered,  as 
it  was,  with  coral  berries.  Magnolia  grandiflora,  grown  in  the 
form  of  pyramids,  was  also  very  attractive,  as  were  likewise 
examples  of  Weeping  Holly,  and  the  sweetly-scented,  white- 
flowered,  Camellia-leaved  Ligustrum  macrophyllum.  Phor- 
mium  tenax,  Melianthus  major,  and  Aralia  Sieboldi  all  grow 
freely  here  in  the  open  air,  and  remain  undisturbed  for  years. 
The  houses  consist  of  span. roofed  structures  for  sheltering 
tender  plants  and  raising  Ferns  and  other  decorative  plants. 
In  one  house  were  noticeable  neat  plants  of  the  scarlet-flowered 
Russelia  juncea  and  Coprosma  Baueriana  planted  out,  and 
covering  a  large  space  of  rafters,  and,  besides  being  orna- 
mental, furnishes  abundance  of  cuttings  for  stock.         0.  S. 


Mistakes  in.  Buying^  Fruit  Trees. — Many  years  ago,  when  the 
different  sorts  of  fraits  were  little  known,  and  the  difEerenoe  between 
good  and  poor  varieties  was  not  so  well  appreciated  as  now,  it  was 
common  for  purchasers  of  trees  at  the  nursery  to  select  large  trees  of 
handsome  growth,  without  much  regard  to  anything  else.  Since  that 
time,  purchasers  generally  have  learned  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  beat  varieties,  but  they  still  attach  too  much  importance  to  a 
handsome  top,  and  forget  the  roots.  When  a  symmetrical  head  is 
connected  with  a  mutilated  root,  it  often  occurs  that  more  anxiety  ia 
shown  to  save  the  top  entire  than  to  transplant  the  tree  in  the  beat 
manner.  Some  would  choose  a  handsome  pyramidal  form,  with 
deficient  bottom,  before  a  leas  attractive  tree  as  regards  form,  with  a 
full  and  perfect  mass  of  fibres.  The  one,  if  it  lives,  may  recover  its 
vigour  in  two  or  three  years ;  the  other,  properly  attended  to,  will  be 
scarcely  checked  in  growth  by  removal,  and  a  few  years  hence  will 
make  the  finest  appearance  of  the  two.  As  commonly  taken  up  by 
nurserymen,  treea  are  necessarily  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
fibres.  Before,  or  at  the  time  of  setting  oat  again,  tbeae  must  have 
their  tops  lightened  by  pruning  back  a  portion  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  larger  the  tree,  the  more  important  the  operation.  But  the 
trouble  is,  the  planter  dislikes  to  lose  any  of  the  fine  top,  and  leaves 
it  nntouohed,  often  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  tree.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  a  large  planter  found  that  badly-shaped  trees  always 
grew  better  than  handsome  ones.  They  were  bought  at  lower  prices, 
and  the  purchaser  was  willing  to  cut  them  back.  Medium  or  small 
trees  do  better  than  large  ones  for  three  reasons  :  1.  The  roots  are 
more  easily  taken  up  entire.  2.  They  are  swayed  less  by  winds. 
3.  They  are  more  apt  to  get  the  required  pruning  back,  as  the  owners 
are  not  afraid  to  uae  the  knife. — "  Country  Gentleman." 


Preventing  Vines  from  Bleeding.— I  know  oJ  nothing  which  stops  bleed- 
ing so  eflectually  as  joiner's  knotting.  After  pruning,  take  a  brush  and  daub 
it  on  the  cut  parts,  when  the  surface  will  become  covered  as  it  were  with  glue, 
and  no  sap  will  ever  find  its  way  through  it. — M. 

The  Victoria  Plum.— This  is  the  surest  fruiting  Plum  in  cultivation.  It 
does  equally  well  as  a  standard  or  bush  as  against  a  wall.  This  year  it  pro- 
duced double  the  quantity  of  fruit  of  any  other  sort,  and  in  other  seasons, 
when  there  has  hardly  been  a  fruit  on  any  other  variety,  the  Victoria  has  been 
loaded.  Although  generally  classed  amongst  cuUnar  Plums,  it  is  quite 
admissable  as  a  dessert  variety.— Cambbiait. 
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PEARSON'S   GOLDEN   QUEEN   GRAPE. 

Drawn  by  Mas.  DUPFIBLD. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  in  the  present  day — in  this  age  of  com- 
petition and  rivalry — to  produce  anything  which  shall  hold 
its  ground  against  the  attacks  of  critics,  and  stand  the  test  of 
time  without  being  swept  away  by  the  stream  which  is  ever 
carrying  away  iato  oblivion  the  changing  fancies  of  the 
public  taste.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  merit  to  have  given 
something  to  the  world  which  shall  keep  alive  the  fame 
of  its  author  long  after  his  work  is  done.  Every  gar- 
dener ill  the  midland  counties  is  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Pearson,  the  horticulturist.  He  was  a  true  lover  of  the  gentle 
art.  Gifted.with  great  natural  talent,  aided  by  careful  training, 
he  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  fruit  culture,  particularly 
to  improving  the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  fruit.  His 
extensive  nursery  grounds  at  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham,  were 
specially  adapted  for  his  exoeriments  in  this  direction. 
Among  hardy  fruits,  we  have  a  seedling  Filbert  called  Pear- 
son's Prolific,  an  excellent  variety,  dwarf  in  habit,  and  an 
abundant  bearer;  trees  2^  ft.  high  are  frequently  laden  with 
nuts.  In  dessert  Apples,  we  have  Pearson's  Plate,  a  delicious 
little  Apple  of  the  first  quality  and  resembling  the  old  Non- 
pareil and  Nottingham  Pippin,  a  second  rate  Apple  of  strong, 
vigorous  growth,  and  an  excellent  bearer.  Every  orchardist 
acknowledges  the  superiority  of  the  old  Bess  Pool  Apple,  the 
uncertainty  of  its  crop  being  its  only  fault.  In  Pearson's 
Improved  Bess  Pool,  this  detect  is  removed,  and  the  list  of 
our  culinary  Apples  has  received  a  desirable  addition.  Not 
content  to  confine  his  labours  to  the  orchard,  he  and  his  con- 
temporary, the  late  much-esteemed  Thomas  Rivers,  tried  to 
remove  the  prejudice  which  existed  agiust  hardy  fruit  culture 
uuder  glass.     la  this  variable  climate  we  too  often  see 

The  seasons  alter  :  hoary-headeJ  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  Rose, 

and  one  night  blast  all  our  hopes  of  a  fruit  crop.  Mr. 
Pearson  devoted  much  study  and  attention  to  finding  out 
the  method  of  constructing  orchard-houses,  as  well  as  to  grow- 
ing hardy  fruits  under  protection,  and  we  know  that  in  both 
directions  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  acted  upon  the 
principle  (which  may  well  be  followed)  that  only  the  best 
varieties  of  each  kind  of  fruit  are  worth  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  In  the  large  additions 
which  he  made  to  his  glasshouses,  he  adopted  an  economical 
and  improved  construction,  and  in  1865  published  a  valuable 
treatise  upon  the  building  and  arrangement  of  orchard  houses. 
This  book,  "  Pearson  on  the  Orchard-house,"  contains  many 
practical  hints  which  I  have  found  most  useful.  Mr.  Pearson 
gave  great  attention  to  improving  the  constitution  of  the 
Vine.  Mildew  and  red  spider  (the'  great  pests  of  the  Vine 
grower)  have  tried  the  patience  of  many  gardeners;  the 
causes  of  their  appearance  have  furnished  themes  for  every 
writer  on  the  subject  of  the  Vine,  and  the  fertile  imagination 
of  quacks  has  been  employed  in  devising  nostrums  for 
their  cure  ;  but  careful  and  attentive  cultivation,  encouraging 
a  free  and  healthy  growth,  is  the  best  antidote  which  I  know 
of.  When  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  he  ascertained  that  the  native  Grapes  of 
North  America  enjoy  a  comparative  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  mildew  and  red  spider,  and  he  resolved  to  cross  one 
of  them  (the  Strawberry  or  Fox  Grape  of  the  Americans)  with 
one  of  our  best  hothouse  varieties  ;  obtaining  a  few  eyes  from 
Mr.  Barron,  he  soon  fruited  this  variety,  and  resolved,  in  all 
cases,  to  use  it  as  the  female  parent.  This  experiment  excited 
much  interest,  especially  from  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  foliage  produced.  The  Strawberry  Grape  has  small,  woolly 
leaves,  very  slightly  cut,  indeed,  nearly  heart-shaped  :  the  leaves 
ot  the  seedlings  were  all  deeply  cut,  some  of  them  small,  but 
others  ot  immense  size;  indeed,  so  much  so  as  to  be  quite 
cunosities.  The  fruit  varied  as  much  as  the  foliage,  being  of 
all  colours  and  ot  every  degree  of  unpleasant  flavour,  except- 
ing one  or  two  which  were  golden  in  colour  and  very  sweet- 
Une  only  was  thought  worth  keeping— Ferdinand  Lesseps. 
it  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1870,  and  received  a  first  class 
certificate.     This  Vine  is  a  strong  grower,  and  an  abundant 


bearer  :  the  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  of  golden  colour,  with  a 
very  rich  and  peculiar  flavour,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Muscat 
and  Strawberry.  Its  peculiarity  is  its  chief  recommendation, 
the  aromatic  flavour  being  too  strong  for  most  tastes.  Mr. 
Pearson  then  crossed  this  Grape  with  other  varieties,  and  from 
the  [batch  of  seedlings  he  raised  Dr.  Hogg,  Mrs.  Pearson, 
Abraham  Bass,  and  others.  From  a  distinct  cross  with  the 
Black  Alicante  he  produced  the  seedling  called  Golden 
Queen,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and  of  the  coloured  plate. 
The  bunch  is  about  11  in.  long,  and  6  in.  or  7  in.  across, 
with  a  stout  stalk  :  the  berry  stalks  are  rather  long,  but  stout 
and  warted  :  the  berries  are  from  1  to  1^  inches  long; 
they  are  oblong  and  oval.  In  bunch  and  berry  this  Grape 
resembles  the  Madresfield  Court,  but  in  colour  it  is  a  bright 
gold.  The  flavour  is  that  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  without 
the  aroma  peculiar  to  Muscats,  being,  in  fact,  a  rich,  fleshy, 
sweet  Grape.  The  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  for  delicacy  and 
softness  in  clarets  and  other  wines,  renders  a  fruit  of  a  negative 
and  refreshing  character,  without  any  distinct  or  pronounced 
flavour  or  smell,  particularly  acceptable.  The  foliage  of  this 
Vine  shows  its  hybrid  origin,  being  strong  and  dark-looking, 
having  a  leathery  feeling  to  the  touch  more  like  that  of  a  Pig 
than  that  of  a  Vine.  The  wood  is  of  a  bright  cinnamon  colour, 
and,  taking  fruit  and  foliage  together,  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Vines  in  cultivation.  The  robust  leaves  and  vigo- 
rous habit  attest  the  goodness  of  its  constitution,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  when  grown  in  houses  with  other  sorts,  it  is  found 
to  be  nearly  proof  against  mildew  and  red  spider  :    when  the 


Pearson's  Golden  Queen  ;   berries  natural  size. 

Vin(\'f  near  ic  have  been  attacked,  not  a  leaf  of  the  Golden 
Queen  has  been  touched.  It  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  1873.  It  may  parti- 
cularly be  termed  an  amateur's  Grape,  being  so  distinct  in 
foliage  and  fruit,  easy  of  cultivation,  a  free  setter,  with 
large  and  even  berries.  It  is  a  late  Grape  and  keeps 
fiiirly  well.  Possessing  these  excellent  qualities,  "  Her 
Golden  Majesty "  may  well  be  thought  worthy  of  her 
producer.  She  adds  another  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
an  eminent  horticulturist — a  genial  neighbour  and  friend. 
Many  new  sorts  of  Grapes  have  of  late  years  been  brought 
before  the  notice  of  gardeners,  but  ot  these  the  greater  part 
succeed  only  when  treated  in  an  exceptional  manner.  When 
they  are  planted  in  houses  with  other  varieties  failure  and 
disappointment  are  the  only  results.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  new  kinds  of  fruits,  when  recommended  by  the 
certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  should  not  be 
tested  solely  by  the  beautiful  appearance  of  bunch  or  berry,  or 
by  their  exquisite  flavour  ;  some  guarantee  should  be  given  to 
the  public  that  the  new  comer  is  likely  to  flourish  under 
general,  instead  of  exceptional,  cultivation.  Mr.  Pearson's 
Sons  (who  have  succeeded  him  in  his  business)  have  offered 
an  annual  prize  for  the  finest  bunches  of  the  Golden  Queen 
exhibited  at  the  London  shows.  They  thus  testify  their  belief 
in  the  excellence  of  the  Vine,  and  I  hope  that  as  it  is  now  so 
generally  known  among  the  leading  growers,  there  will  be  a 
spirited  competition.  The  Brothers  Pearson  are  men  of  energy, 
and  fully  alive  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  We 
can  only  hope  they  will  carry  on  the  work  their  father  has 
begun,and  prove  themselves  no  unworthy  inheritors  of  his  fame. 
There  are  lands  still  unconqnered,  and  harvests  yet  unreaped 
awaiting  the  hand  of  the  horticulturist.  When  I  look 
back  on  the  last  20  years,  I  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  great 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  science ;  but  I  believe 
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)  art  to  be  yet  ia  its  childhood.    Happy  are  those  who  shall 
lold  the  glories  of  its  prime !   The  diSasion  of  education, 


the 

behold  the  glories  of  its  prime 

the  improvement  in  the  public  taste  ia  this  country  (in  a  great 

measure  due  to  increase  intercourse  with  other  nations),  the 

acknowledged  necessity  for  more  general  culture,  and  last,  but 

not  least,  the  higher  tone  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  iu 

that    branch  of  literature  specially  devoted  to  horticultural 

matters — all  these  seem  to  point  to  a  brilliant  future. 

milside,  Newarh-on-Trent.  W.  Newton. 


Grape  Growing  at  Oak  Hill. — la  the  review  of  "  Thompson's 
Gardener's  Aaaistanfc"  (see  p.  576),  the  reviewer  says,  in  refer, 
enoe  to  Grape-growing,  that  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  no  gar. 
dener,  at  the  present  day,  cares  a  farthing  for  the  practice  at 
Oak  Hill  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Now,  I  can  go  back  to  fifty 
years  ago  to  the  practice  at  Oak  Hill,  and  maintain  that  there  were  as 
good  black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes  grown  there  in  the  late  Mr. 
Dowding's  time  aa  we  see  now  grown  by  the  best  oaltivators.  I  never 
saw  the  Grapes  grown  there  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Dowding,  bat  I  believe  they  were  about  the  beat,  and  brought  the 
highest  prices,  when  sold,  in  Covent  Garden  market.  There  were  no 
Gros  Colman,  Barbarossa,  nor  Trebbiano  grown  at  the  time  to  which 
I  refer.  Nor  were  any  of  the  monster  bunches  produced  as  have 
cropped  up  during  the  last  few  seasons.  The  black  Hamburgh,  how- 
ever, then  produced  bunches,  at  Oak  Hill,  from  6  to  8  lbs.  in  weight, 
with  berries  as  large  as  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  Plum  and  as  black,  and 
Muscats  from  4  to  5  lbs.,  of  fine  shape,  with  amber-coloured  berries. 
What  do  we  see  now  in  these  monster  bunches  but  uuthinned  berries 
badly  coloured,  to  produce  which  the  crop  has  to  be  sacrificed  ?  There 
never  was  a  greater  fallacy  in  Grape-growing  than  in  trying  to 
produce  large  bunches,  even  for  purposes  of  exhibition  (unless  for 
weight),  for  compact  bunches,  of  good  size,  always  show  best  if  the 
berries  are  of  fair  size  and  well  coloured.  From  extra  large  bunches 
of  Grosse  Guillaume,  Trebbiano,  and  others,  I  generally  clip  off  some 
of  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  have  them  compact  to  show  well  on  the 
dessert  table. — William  Tillery,  Welbeck. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Apricot  Branclies  Dying'. — I  have  always  attribated  the  sudden  death  of 
Apricot  branches  to  sunstroke,  having  noticed  cases  to  occur  on  due  south 
aspects  more  frequently  than  on  others,  and  in  many  instances  where  the  knife 
has  be^n  too  freely  used  during  the  spring  pruning,  the  mischief  in  some 
cases  having  taken  place  during  the  previous  autumn. — W.  E. 

Early  Melons. — In  answer  to  W.  R.  (see  p.  580),  permit  me  to  say  that  for 
early  work  I  find  nothing  equal  to  Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath.  It  has  a  good  con- 
stitution, is  a  free  setter,  medium  In  size,  and  excellent  in  flavour.  I  have 
gathered  three  good  crops  in  one  season  from  the  same  plants  grown  in  pots, 
plunged  in  a  bark  bed  amongst  Pines,  trained  over  the  centre  pathway,  and 
kept  well  supplied  the  whole  time  with  weak  liquid  manure. — James  Smith, 
Waterdale. 

Effect  of  Mistletoe  on  Apple  Trees.— Is  Miselefeoe  really  as  injurious 
as  the  article  on  *'  Field  Culture  of  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  "  states  it  to  be  (p.  519)  ? 
I  have  being  doing  my  best  to  encourage  it  upon  my  Apple  trees,  |under  the 
impression  that  it  is  harmless.  Can  any  of  your  readers  also  inform  mg 
whether  Mistletoe  is  ever  found  upon  Firs  trees  in  Eagland?  I  saw  this  summer 
jn  Switzerland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vald*  Anniviers,  Rhone  Talley,  probably 
as  many  as  one  hundred  Fir  trees  clothed  with  it  from  top  to  bottom  — E.  W, 
EvENLET.  [There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Mistletoe  is  injurious  to 
Apple  trees,  from  the  fact  that  the  limbs  or  branches  on  which  it  may  be  seen 
growing  are  generally  much  weakened  and  diminished  in  size  compared  with 
those  on  which  there  is  no  Mistletoe.  When  a  tree  is  heavily  laden  with  large, 
dense  bushes  of  Mistletoe,  in  addition  to  having  its  juices  extra'Jted,  it  is 
deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  light  and  air.  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be 
said  that  Mistletoe  not  only  impairs  the  health  of  Apple  trees  but  diminishes 
the  fruit  crop  as  well.  But  why  encouraga  its  growth  on  valauble  fruit  trees 
when  it  may  be  grown  on  so  many  different  varieties  of  other  trees  ?  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  on  which  it  has  been  found  to  grow  in  this  country, 
the  first  five  or  six  being  those  on  which  it  is  most  commonly  found,  viz.  :^ 
The  Apple,  Hawthorn,  Lime,  Poplar,  Maple,  Willow,  Mountain  Ash,  White 
Beam,  Acacia,  Horse  Chestnut,  Birch,  Mespilus,  Plum,  Pear,  Almond,  and  Oak, 
I  have  never  seen  it  on  Fir  trees  in  this  country. — GJ-EcaoE  Beeet.J 


Hertfordshire  Dwarf  Cauliflower.— We  are  now  cutting  good  heads  of 
this  fine  summer  and  autumn  Cauliflower  from  open  quarters.  The  plants, 
indeed,  are  heading  so  fast  that,  besides  obtaining  a  full  daily  supply  from, 
them,  I  have  been  able  to  store  303  fine  heads  in  frames  for  late  use. — Richabi) 
NlSBET,  Asivarhy  Park, 
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FORCING  POTATOES. 
All  things  considered,  the  old  Ashleaf  Potato,  if  true,  is  still 
as  good  as  any  for  forcing.  Select  good-sized,  whole  tubers, 
and  place  them,  crown  upwards,  in  shallow  boxes  or  trays,  and 
then  cover  with  a  layer  of  Moss  or  Ooooa-nut  fibre  refuse. 
The  boxes  should  be  placed  in  some  light,  airy  position,  where 
there  is  just  a  little  warmth ;  under  a  greenhouse  stage  will 
do,  as  there  is  not  much  gained  by  pushing  Potatoes  hastily 
and  prematurely  into  growth.  If  there  be  a  Peach-house  at 
work,  a  few  may  be  started  in  pots  at  once ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  growth  shows  above  the  soil,  they  must  occupy  a  light 
position  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  A  Vinery  will  hardly 
do  so  well,  as  too  much  heat  and  shade  will  draw  them  up 
weakly,  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  produce  depend 
upon  the  growth  being  strong  and  vigorous.  Three  sets  of 
tubers  may  be  planted  in  each  12-in.  pot,  which  should  be  well 
drained,  as  stagnant  moisture  about  them  spoils  their  flavour. 
Place  one  large  crock  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  on  this 
place  3  in.  of  rough  pieces  of  turfy  soil ;  the  water  will  pass 
through  this  freely,  and  the  plants  later  on  will  derive  some 
advantage  from  it.  On  this  put  5  in.  or  4  in.  of  light,  rich 
compost,  consisting  of  loam  and  leat-mould,  with  a  sprinkling 
o£  wood  ashes.  In  preparing  the  sets,  one  good  strong  eye 
or  bud  for  an  early  crop  is  better  than  more,  and  all  but  the 
strongest  one  should  be  rubbed  or  cut  out.  Cover  with  2  in. 
or  3  iu.  of  soil,  which  will  leave  space  for  an  earthing  up  when 
the  stems  have  grown  6  in.  or  6  in.  high.  Potatoes  grown  in 
this  way  will  furnish  a  few  early  dishes  ;  but  the  main  forced 
crop  will  be  better  grown  on  beds  of  leaves  and  stable  manure 
in  pits  or  frames.  The  leaves  and  manure  should  be  well 
prepared,  as  it  is  a  regular  steady  heat  that  is  required.  The 
early  beds  may  be  composed  of  equal  parts  leaves  and  manure ; 
later  in  the  season  more  leaves  may  be  employed,  if  in  a  situa- 
tion where  they  are  plentiful.  Of  course,  where  leaves  are 
used  to  the  extent  of  one-half  or  more,  there  will  not  be  much 
danger  from  overheating ;  but  even  then  no  time  will  be  lost 
by  throwing  them  and  what  manure  is  available  into  a  heap 
to  ferment.  This  brings  up  the  heat  quickly,  and  the  turning 
and  mixing  that  follow  in  making  up  the  bed  sweetens  the 
whole,  and  the  bed  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  the 
plants  sooner  than  if  no  such  trouble  had  been  taken. 

If  pits  be  used  for  forcing  the  first  crop,  fill  up  with  the 
fermenting  material  to  within  15  in.  of  the  glass,  treading  it 
several  times  during  the  operation.  Unless  treading  be  re- 
sorted to,  it  should  be  filled  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  as  it  will 
subside  considerably  when  the  soil  is  placed  on  it ;  such  settle- 
ment will  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  material, 
which  will  be  sure  to  go  down  sufficiently  to  afford  room  for 
the  Potato  tops  by  the  time  they  require  space.  There  is  only 
one  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  having  Potatoes  near  the 
glass,  and  that  is  frost  on  cold  nights,  and  this  will  have  to  be 
guarded  against  by  using  warm  coverings.  About  1  ft.  in 
depth  of  light,  rich,  good  peat  soil  will  be  sufficient,  and  the 
Potatoes  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  14  in.  apart  and  8  in. 
between  the  sets  in  the  rows.  If  planted  6  in.  deep  they  will 
not  require  earthing  up  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but 
a  little  warm,  fresh  soil  placed  round  the  stems  with  the  hands 
when  about  6  in.  high  will  be  beneficial.  When  Potatoes  are 
grown  on  a  moist  bed  of  fermenting  materials  they  will  not 
require  much  water  beyond  what  ascends  in  the  form  of 
vapour  carried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  bed  during  the  early 
growth.  Treatment  somewhat  similar  to  this  will  be  required 
when  Potatoes  are  forced  in  movable  frames  and  lights,  and 
the  early  crops  should  have  both  deeper  and  wider  beds  than 
will  be  necessary  later  in  the  season.  As  the  days  increase  in 
length  and  warmth,  temporary  beds  may  be  made  up  any- 
where, and  be  sheltered  with  straw  covers.  I  always  begin 
digging  from  the  open  air  by  the  middle  of  May,  merely  plant- 
ing on  a  warm,  raised  border,  and  covering  every  night  with 
straw-covered  frames.  E.  Hobday. 


The  Price  of  Turnips. — Not  long  ago  a  correspondent,  com. 
plaining  of  the  price  of  Turnips  in  London,  reoommanded  growers 
to  send  their  crops  to  market  instead  of  feeding  them  ofE  with  sheep. 
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At  that  time  Tnrnipa  were,  in  this'  locality,  esteemed  a  glut,  and 
growers  complained  that  barely  Is.  per  dozen  bunches  was  obtainable. 
The  crop  of  Turnips  this  year  has  been  a  remarkable  one,  and  they 
ought  to  be  sold  very  cheap  indeed  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  even  now, 
although  the  present  market  price  to  the  grower  has  advanced  to 
about  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  bunches,  yet  single  bunches  are  retailed  at 
4d.  each  or  4s.  per  dozen.  The  reason  for  this  almost  prohibitable 
price  to  the  consumer  is  obvious  ;  there  are  too  many  middle  men  in 
the  vegetable  trade,  each  of  whom  expects  to  make  50  per  cent, 
profit,  whilst  the  unfortunate  grower,  who  has  borne  all  the  burden 
of  cost  and  labour  in  producing  the  crop,  gets  but  a  poor  return.  If 
producers  and  con.snmera  could  be  brought  into  immediate  contact, 
both  would  be  greatly  benefited. — A.  D. 


KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY. 

My  starting  point,  this  week,  is  with  that  king  of  vegetables,  the 
Potato,  and  here  I  imust  halt  for  a  moment  to  say  we  gardeners, 
as  a  rule,  grow  about  ten  times  too  many  varieties.  Taking  Myatt'a 
Prolific,  all  in  all,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  the  Prince  of  Potatoes,  and  for 
garden  culture,  with  the  exception  of  an  early  south  border  of  old 
Aahtops,  as  they  come  a  few  days  earlier,  I  will  grow  nothing  else 
for  the  future.  They  come  off  early,  and,  if  taken  up  in  time,  are 
free  from  disease,  and  a  good  crop  of  Potatoes,  without  disease,  is 
worth  a  king's  ransom.  The  land  for  the  first  crop  in  this  case  is 
dug  and^alightly  mannred,  and  laid  up  roughly  for  the  winter  frosts  to 
pulverise.  The  sets  are  planted  out  before  the  first  week  in  April  by 
drawing  shallow  drills,  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  deep.  All  my  seed  ia  laid 
thinly  in  shelves,  on  an  airy  room,  and  by  April  will  be  sprouted  and 
bristling  with  good  strong  shoots,  green  and  hardy.  Putting  them 
into  the  warm  soil,  they  come  up  at  once  and  receive  no  check,  as  we 
earth  them  up  twice  before  the  middle  of  May  in  order  to  guard  against 
frosts.  When  the  crop  is  lifted,  we  cultivate  the  land,  but  not 
deeply,  and  plant,  in  this  case  with  a  dibber,  Coleworts,  Winter  Let. 
tuces — that  is  Lettnce  for  using  all  winter;  and  Endive — which  is  now, 
December  15,  all  protected  with  Bracken.  All  being  oil  the  ground  by 
February,  the  land  is  well  dusted  with  lime  and  malt  dust  in  equal 
quantities,  and  again  cultivated,  keeping  this  dressing  near  the  sur. 
face.  In  the  first  week  in  April  we  plant  Myatt's  Prolific,  thus  grow- 
ing two  crops  of  Potatoes  and  one  of  Lettuces  without  the  use  of  the 
spade  or  steel  digging.fork — and  here,  I  may  add,  that  I  have,  for 
days,  aye  for  years,  worked  these  forks,  and,  for  digging,  where  the 
land  ia  not  manured,  or,  in  the  case  of  stony  or  flinty  land,  they  are 
useful  garden  implements,  but  for  easy  work  give  me  the  cultivator. 

Buygliley,  E.  Gilbert. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  men  like  Mr.  Groom  should  not  only 

read,  but  alao  criticise,  my  "  Kitchen  Garden  "  notes,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  difference  between  Mr.  Groom  and  myself  only  wants 
explaining,  and  then  we  shall  go  hand  in  hand.  Mr.  Groom  says  (see 
p.  579)  : — "  Surely  I  do  not  plant  early  Potatoea  after  Brussels 
Sprouts  without  digging?"  but  I  do,  and  with  the  beat  results. 
Surely  Mr.  Groom  does  not  allow  his  man  to  walk  over  the  whole 
bed  for  a  dish  of  Sprouts  ?  My  man  begins  at  one  end  of  the  bed 
and  clears  off  every  button  before  him,  so  that  we  have  no  pathways. 
I  mulch  the  land,  as  before  mentioned,  and  consequently  have  no 
weeds ;  the  mulching  keeps  the  soil  moist  and  forms  the  best  of 
roads,  being  clean  and  tidy.  We  then,  as  mentioned  in  my  former 
notes,  use  the  cultivator,  mixing  the  manure  with  the  top  soil,  from 
5  in.  to  6  in.  deep.  With  respect  to  this  being  easy  work,  my  men 
shall  speak  for  themselves.  Fonr  years  ago  they  presented  me  with 
a  timepiece,  and  my  foreman  was  deputed  to  make  the  presentation. 
After  thanking  them  for  this  token  of  respect,  I  asked  them  what  I 
had  done  to  merit  such  a  present,  when  one  old  man,  of  forty. eight 
years'  experience,  answered  : — "  Ton  have  made  kitchen  gardening 
easy  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be,  by  using  them  cultivators." 
I  can  use  the  spade  a  little,  but  I  much  prefer  the  cultivator,  and  so 
do  the  whole  of  my  men ;  in  fact,  in  all  soils  twice  the  ground  may 
be  got  over  with  it  that  could  be  got  over  with  the  spade. — R.  Gil- 
I5EKT,  Burghley. 

Results  of  Deep  Cultivation.— Mr.  Gilbert's  method  of  cul. 
tivation  must  be  good,  or  he  could  not  produce  the  excellent  vege. 
tables  which  he  does.  But,  in  order  to  prove  that  deep  cultivation, 
although  expensive,  is  not  "hurtful,"  allow  me;to  make  the  following 
statement : — As  a  rule,  we  trench  our  ground  every  year  two  spades 
deep,  and  turn  over  the  third  spade  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
which  gives  us  a  good  working  soil  rather  more  than  2  ft.  deep.  On  a 
piece  of  ground  trenched  in  this  manner  last  winter  we  have  Parsnips 
(The  Student),  one  root  of  which  measures  17i  in.  in  circumference 
at  the  top,  and  at  12  in.  from  the  top  it  girths'sj  in.,  the  length  of 
the  whole  root  being  27  in. ;  others  are  more  in  circumference,  but 
not  so  long.    I  may  add  that  one  root  was  36  in.  in  length,  but  being 


forked,  it  waa  not  so  handsome  as  the  others.  Onions  (Jamea'  Keep, 
ing)  on  the  same  square  of  ground,  produced  bulbs  13  in.  in  ciroum. 
ferenoe,  the  weight  of  one  of  which  was  15  ozs. ;  the  average"  size  of 
bulbs,  taking  the  whole  crop  into  account,  is  10  in.  Leeks  (Aytou 
Castle)  measure  6  in.  and  G|  in.  in  circumference.  These  measure, 
ments  have  doubtleaa  been  exceeded  elsewhere,  but  in  such  a  year  as 
this  haa  been,  they  will,  I  trust,  be  considered  creditable.  It  will  be 
seen  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  deep  annual  cultivation. — J.  W.  Bayne, 
Kingston,  Berhij. 

Dandelioa  Salad.— Allow  me  to  inform  "  W.  T.  T."  that  I 
really  do  mean  that  the  Dandelioa  may  be  gathered  from  November 
to  March  in  the  open  fields,  and  that  when  it  ia  dressed  in  the 
manner  described  (see  p.  529)  it  forms  a  very  palatable  salad.  Al. 
though  it  is  occasionally  blanched,  its  flavour  is  not  improved  there- 
by, but  the  contrary.  I  may  further  add  that  it  is  during  the  period 
mentioned  that  the  Dandelion  is  found  in  its  most  tender  condition  ; 
it  is  seldom  used  during  the  time  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  ia,  in  fact, 
hard  and  unpalatable  when  it  grows  most  vigorously  ;  moreover,  in 
summer  it  contains  such  an  amount  of  milky  juice  that  it  ia  far  too 
bitter  for  the  palate.  Respecting  the  mixing,  I  may  inform  your  cor. 
respondent  that  a  salad  to  be  really  good  should  be  mixed  and  eaten 
immediately  ;  under  no  consideration  should  it  be  allowed  to  stand. 
The  reasons  why  I  prefer  mixing  the  pepper  and  salt  with  vinegar  ia 
beoauae  I  have  always  found  that  the  best  plan  to  distribute  them 
equally  throughout  the  salad,  which  the  viscous  character  of  the  oil 
otherwise  sometimes  prevents,  especially  if  very  great  care  be  not 
exercised  in  the  mixing. — Charles  Dennis,  Soidliwarlc  Parh. 

If  we  may  take  the  season  when  Dandelions  are  most  sought 

after  as  indicating  the  beat  period  at  which  to  gather  them  for  salad, 
it  ia  from  March  to  June,  when  they  are  making  active  growth. 
Although  when  grown  and  blanched  artificially  they  may  doubtless 
be  had  in  good  condition  at 'all  seasons,  yet,  like  Lettuces  and  other 
salads,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  they  are  beat 
while  making  their  first  growth  previous  to  becoming  exhausted  by 
flowering,  or  through  the  heat  and  drought  of  aummer.  On  fine 
spring  days  foreigners  hereabouta,  with  table  knife  and  basket  in 
hand,  go  out  and  root  up  vast  numbers  of  this  well-known  plant  from 
Grass  plots  and  Graaay  banks,  somewhat  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
rural  population,  who  are  certainly  strongly  imbued  with  the  national 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  Dandelion  as  food  in  any  shape. — James 
Gkoo^i,  Henham. 

Christmas  "Vegetables. — Garden  vegetables  should  be  pleu. 
tif  ul  thia  year,  Potatoes  not  excepted,  but  these  can  only  be  had  at 
an  enhanced  price.  Turnips  are  very  abundant,  and  so  far  the 
weather  has  kept  the  late  crops  growing,  and  the  earlier  ones  com. 
paratively  uninjured.  Early  Broccoli  is  not  abundant,  but  when  the 
new  winter  protecting  kind  becomes  better  known,  market  growers 
will  find  it  valuable  at  this  seaaoa  of  the  year.  The  Walcheren  plant- 
ings are  mostly  cleared  off,  but  in  some  favoured  localities  good  heads 
are  yet  obtainable.  One  of  the  most  favourite  Christmas  vege. 
tables  is  the  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  these  are  still  being  produced  in 
abundance.  Savoy  Cabbages  want  frost  to  make  them  tender,  but 
early  ones  are  good  and  inviting,  whilst  the  tender  and  marrow-like 
CoUards  are  just  now  at  their  best,  and  they  are  unusually  abundant. 
More  autumn-grown  Onions  are  seen  thia  year  than  at  any  previous 
time,  and  full  large  for  pulling.  Spinach  is  largely  sown  and  affords 
through  the  open  weatder  miny  good  pickings.  Oarrota  and 
Paranips  are  not  so  popular  for  common  consumption,  and  are 
therefore  not  largely  grown  in  some  gardens,  but  are  chiefly  pro- 
duced in  favoured  localities.  Carrots,  especially,  are  found  in  some 
parts  of  Surrey.  Of  choicer  kinds  the  high  class  producer  and  the 
importer  will  do  their  part  in  securing  a  good  supply,  and  only  in  the 
improbable  event  of  very  severe  weather  at  Christmas  can  vegetables 
be  scarce. — A.  D. 

Adulterated  Seeds. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri. 
cultural  Society,  a  Report  from  ita  Consulting  Botanist  (Mr.  Carru. 
thera)  was  read.  It  stated  that  during  the  past  year  some  sixty 
aamplea  of  seeds  had  been  submitted  for  examination,  most  of  which 
were  satisfactory,  no  case  having  occurred  this  year  in  which  either 
killed  or  apurioua  aeeds  had  been  foisted  upon  the  purchaser.  The 
samples  that  he  had  condemned  were  defective  either  through  the 
presence  of  worthless  or  injurious  weeds,  or  through  bad  or  careless 
harvesting,  so  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  unripe  grains  were  col. 
looted,  or  the  graina  were  injured  in  thrashing  or  in  other  subsequent 
treatment.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Society  should  have  power 
to  take  the  same  course  aa  the  Chemical  Committee  had  taken  for 
some  years,  with  a  very  beneficial  deterrent  effect  upon  people  who 
were  disposed  to  act  dishonestly,  i.e.,  to  present  quarterly  reports  on 
the  cases  of  adulterated,  killed,  coloured,  and  inferior  seeds  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  consulting  botanist,  for  publication,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  vendors  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council)  in  the  newspapers. 
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EFFECTS  OP  RECENT  SUNLESS  SUMMERS.* 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  I  think  it  desirable  that  a  few 
remarks  should  be  made  regarding  the  deficiency  of  certain 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  for  comparison  with  those  of 
future  seasons.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  of 
1876  was  comparatively  sunless  and  moist,  so  much  so,  that 
the  bearing  branches  of  many  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
were  not  sufliciently  ripened  to  mature  healthy  flowers  or  fruit, 
and,  therefore,  a  defloiency  in  the  crop  of  1877  has  been  the 
result,  although  the  winter  of  1876-77  was  rather  mild.  This 
season,  like  the  previous  one,  has  also  been  sunless  and  moist, 
and  therefore  many  vegetable  productions  have  never  been 
properly  matured.  At  the  present  time,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  flowering  shoots  of  many  shrubs  and  fruit 
trees  do  not  appear  sufliciently  strong  to  warrant  us  to  expect 
a  full  crop  another  year,  two  good  consecutive  seasons  being 
generally  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  mild  weather  which 
we  have  lately  experienced  is  causing  many  fruit  trees,  par- 
ticularly Pears,  to  produce  late  blossoms,  which  also  militates 
against  next  year's  expectations.  In  cases  where  fruit-bearing 
wood  has  been  ripened  by  a  previous  fine  summer,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  fruit  blossoms  are  ruined  by  late  spring 
frosts.  A  slight  touch  of  frost  occasionally  during  the  spring 
months  is  sometimes,  however,  desirable,  for  if  all  the  blos- 
soms produced  were  to  come  to  maturity,  the  trees  would  often 
run  a  risk  of  being  injured  by  an  excess  of  small-sized  fruit. 
In  a  season  like  that  of  1876  the  wood  formed  during  the  year 
was  not  thoroughly  ripened,  and  when  the  flower-buds  of 
many  fruit  trees  opened  in  1877  they  were,  in  general,  weak, 
and  frequently  colourless,  particularly  pink  kinds,  and,  in 
numerous  instances,  fell  ofi  without  fruit  being  formed.  In 
cases  in  which  fruit  was  produced,  a  deficiency  in  flavour  was 
generally  remarked ;  this  deficiency  in  flavour  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  many  of  the  flner  wall  and  standard  open-air 
fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  as  well  as  in  Apples  and  Pears,  and  also  in  many  of 
the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  and 
Raspberries.  Although  some  kinds  of  Apples  fruited  freely, 
and  some  were  tolerably  well  perfected,  the  majority  were 
miserably  small  and  unripe,  and  many  are  still  seen  hanging 
on  the  leafless  trees.  Deficiency  in  the  way  of  fruit  was  also 
observed  in  the  case  of  such  trees  as  the  Crab  Apple,  common 
Gean,  standard  Plum,  Black  Sloe,  Medlar,  Strawberry  tree 
(Arbutus  Unedo),  common  Black  Elder,  Bramble,  Barberry, 
Mahonia  (particularly  M.  aquifolia),  Gaultheria  Shallon,  Ribes 
sanguineum,  Portugal  Laurel,  and  Laurustinus.  Amongst 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  noticed  as  being  freely 
covered  with  fruit,  were  the  varieties  of  the  Service  or  White 
Beam  trees  (Sorbus  domestica),  also  the  Mountain  Ash,  Cotone- 
aster.  Thorn,  Yew,  Snowberry,  and  almost  all  the  varieties  of 
Holly.  Although  the  Holly  was  rarely  to  be  seen  in  fruit  last 
year,  this  dearth  was  evidently  caused  by  frost,  167°  having 
been  registered  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1876, 
at  a  time  when  the  blossoms  of  the  Holly  were  approaching 
perfection.  This  spring  the  Holly  was  later  in  blooming,  and 
thus  escaped  certain  spring  frosts,  and  a  profuse  crop  of  fruit 
is  the  result. 

Of  the  smaller  description  of  hard  fruits.  Filberts  and  com- 
mon Hazel  Nuts  were  also  scarce.  The  Hazels  were  abundantly 
covered  with  catkins  during  the  month  of  January,  but  the 
severe  frosts  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  that  month, 
and  beginning  of  February,  completely  destroyed  them  while 
in  perfection,  turning  them  from  a  rich  yellow  to  brown.  Fruit 
was  likewise  scarce  amongst  ornamental  fruit  bearing  and 
forest  trees.  In  this  part  of  the  country  Walnuts  have  been  ex- 
cessively small,  and  none  ripened.  The  Horse  Chestnut  Trees 
have  been  fruitless  this  year,  and  the  leaves  were  much  in- 
fested with  insects  during  the  spring ;  the  flowers,  too, 
got  injured,  and  few  opened.  Eatable  sweet,  or  Spanish 
Chestnuts  have  also  been  scarce.  A  great  scarcity  has  likewise 
been  noticeable  in  the  seeding  of  the  Norway  Maple,  Elm,  Oak, 
Birch,  Lime,  and  Beech.  The  Norway  Maple  and  Elm  were 
freely  covered  with  flowers  during  the  early  part  of  April. 
Throughout   that  month  we  experienced  collectively  60^  of 

*  Read  by  Mr.  James  M'Nab  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dec. 
13,  1877. 


frost,  which  injured  the  flowers  of  these  trees,  and  probably 
those  of  many  others  which  flowered  about  the  same  time.  In 
many  districts  the  Beech  has  been  covered  with  masts  but  al- 
most all  have  been  found  empty.  This  scarcity,  as  well  as 
other  instances  recorded,  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
unnatural  state  of  the  young  shoots,  which,  although  sufliciently 
strong  to  produce  flowers,  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
frosts,  which  they  are  capable  of  doing  when  thoroughly 
ripened  by  a  previous  fine  summer.  On  some  of  the  varieties 
of  Praxinus,  ash  keys  have  been  produced  in  abundance,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  trees  have  been  fruitless,  while  with 
the  Plain  or  Mock  Sycamore  trees,  the  samara  has,  in  some 
cases  been  plentiful,  though  generally  wanting,  even  on  trees, 
which  usually  fruit  in  abundance.  In  many  situations  the 
young  growths  of  the  Sycamore  and  other  trees  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  excessively  short  and  twiggy,  when  compared  with 
the  growths  of  previous  years,  while  conifers  have  made  luxu- 
riant growth.  Laburnum  fiowered  well  during  the  spring 
months,  and  are  now  covered  with  seeds.  Although  cones  of 
Abies  Douglasi  are  in  many  places  plentiful,  few  of  them  con- 
taiu  perfect  seeds.  Seeds  have  also  been  scarce  in  the  case  of 
many  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  a  circumstance, 
however,  greatly  owing  to  the  excessive  moisture  at  the  time 
when  they  where  in  bloom.  We  annually  collect  seeds  from 
our  own  Sweet  Peas  and  Mignonette,  but  this  year,  not  one 
pod  ripened,  on  the  former,  nor  a  seed  on  the  latter.  Many 
perennial  habaceous  plants  have  also  been  late  in  coming  into 
bloom,  and,  as  a  rule,  far  from  strong.  Dahlias,  Holyhocks, 
and  Gladioli  have  been  sparingly  exhibited  this  year,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Roses  and  other  florist  flowers.  Almost 
all  plants  bedded  out  have  been  more  or  less  failures,  such  as 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &c.  Tritomas, 
particularly  T.  Uvaria,  were  hardly  seen  in  flower  this  year  be- 
fore the  middle  of  October,  and  the  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium 
argenteum)  not  till  the  middle  of  November,  and  then  only 
in  favoured  situations. 

Many  vegetables  have  also  been  deficient.  Potatoes  in  many 
districts  are  scarce  and  inferior  in  quality ;  as  well  as  Jeru- 
salem Artichokes.  Beetroot,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips  are  gene- 
rally small,  although  good  in  quality.  Many  varieties  of 
Peas,  French  Beans,  and  Scarlet  Runners  have  been  quite  a 
failure  this  year,  as  well  as  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  and 
Vegetable  Marrows.  The  stems  of  the  latter  in  many  cases 
became  diseased,  and  little  or  no  fruit  was  produced.  Many 
other  examples  might  be  quoted ;  the  foregoing,  however,  are 
suflicient  as  a  record  of  the  year  1877  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh.  In  many  parts  of  England  the  scarcity  of  several 
of  the  above  articles  is  also  complained  of,  although  excep- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  some  places  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Judging  from  present  appearance,  we  are  likely  to 
experience  the  same  difficulty  as  last  year  in  forcing  many  of 
the  hardy  shrubs,  &o.,  into  flower,  in  consequence  of  the 
unnatural  state  of  the  wood  and  flower  buds,  the  result  of  the 
recent  sunless  summer. 

This  autumn  has  likewise  been  remarkable  for  the  want  of 
the  usual  autumnal  tints  on  the  leaves  of  the  various  forest 
and  ornamental  trees.  During  those  seasons  when  the  wood 
and  leaf  shoots  have  been  thoroughly  ripened,  the  autumnal 
tints  are  then  very  beautiful,  in  reds,  rich  yellows,  and  browns, 
while  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Medlar  and  Sorbus 
vestita,  which  are  now  yellow,  also  certain  Azaleas  and  Ampe- 
lopsis  tricuspidata  (the  latter  on  a  waU),  most  other  kinds 
have  died  a  dingy,  olive-green  colour,  and  in  many  instances 
the  leaves  were  blown  oS  in  consequence  of  the  severe  gales  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  The  Liquidamber  (Liquid- 
amber  styraciflua)  is  generally  one  of  the  latest  trees  to  part 
with  its  leaves,  and  then  always  of  a  dark  red  colour.  They 
are  still  hanging  flaccid  on  the  trees  (13th  December),  of  a 
greenish  colour,  showing  the  unripe  state  of  the  wood. 


Greenhouse  Stands. — Will  any  reader  of  The  Gabdeh"  Idndly  assist  me 
with  their  advice  as  to  the  fitting  up  of  a  conservatory  with  shelves  and 
stands  ?  It  is  21  ft.  square,  opening  from  a  sitting-room,  and  has  a  low  span- 
roof.  As  it  is  built  over  a  room,  all  the  plants  must  be  in  pots.  The  floor  is 
made  of  cement.  I  am  recommended  to  have  either  two  or  three  stands  down 
the  centre,  and  sloping  shelves  round ;  but  before  fitting  it  up  I  am  anxious 
for  further  advice. — A.  J. 
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FLORAL  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  TABLE.* 
Under  this  title  a  new  work  on  table  decoration  hag  made  its 
appearance.  It  ia  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Perkins,  gardener  to  Lord 
Henniker,  who,  if  he  haa  himaelf  arranged  tables  similar  to  those 
illustrated  in  his  book,  must  indeed  be  a  skilled  decorator.  Mr.  Per- 
kins's work  contains  twenty-four  coloured  illustrations,  amongst  which 
may  be  enumerated  those  of  a  dinner.table,  breakfast. table,  lun- 
cheon.table,  wedding  breakfaat-table,  cricket  luncheon. table,  harveat 
home  dinner  or  supper-table,  hunt  breakfast-table,  and  the  Christmas 
dinner.table.  Mr.  Perkins  advocates  the  arranging  of  flowers  simply 
on  the  table-cloth  in  place  of  in  glass  or  zinc  troughs,  which  are 
mostly  employed  for  that  purpose  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  illustrationa 
are  examples  of  this  style  of  decoration.  There  are  designs  for  small 
tables  as  well  as  large  ones,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  work  will  testify  ; — "In  this  book.making  age,"  says 
Mr.  Perkins,  "  writers  generally  give  some  reasons  for  their  publica- 
tions. I  have  two:  one  is,  I  think  every  man  should  contribute  his 
mite  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows ;  the  other  is,  that  I  think  a  work 
on  this  subject,  showing  at  a  glance  how  a  dinner.table  for  from 
eight  up  to  one  hundred  persons  should  be  decorated,  will  be  welcomed 
not  only  by  those  who  are  called  upon  to  embellish  the  tables  of  the 
upper  claaaea  of  society,  but  also  by  that  important  and  numerous 
class  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  entertainments  which  aim  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  simplicity  and  elegance  rather  than  mere 
costlinese."  That  Mr.  Perkina  also  gives  some  hints  on  the  cleansing 
and  preserving  of  foliage  for  a  second  day's  use,  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract : — "  I  may  mention  that  in  large  establishments 
about  five  designs  will  be  required  for  each  week,  and  it  will  of 
course  be  advisable  to  have  them  aa  different  in  character  as  possible 
each  night.  The  materials  for  the  one  decided  upon  may  often  be 
gathered  two  or  three  hours  before  wanted,  and  well  damped  with 
clean  water  (floweis  excepted).  Fern  fronds,  Lycopodiums,  and  such 
things,  are  best  immersed  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  to  cleanse  them 
from  all  grit,  &o.,  and  Vine  leaves  will  often  require  sponging ;  when 
all  are  ready,  they  should  be  placed  carefully  in  a  i3at  basket  or  box, 
and  be  put  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted."  "  As  each  design  will 
speak  for  itself,  and  a  brief  description  is  given  of  the  materials 
employed,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  that  after  the  company 
has  left  the  dining-room  the  groom  of  the  chambers  or  the  under 
butler  should  place  any  Fern  fronds,  leaves,  or  anything  else  worth 
preserving,  into  water,  whereby  many  useful  pieces  may  be  saved, 
and  be  made  available  for  other  purposes  the  following  day."  Mr. 
Perkins's  book  will  be  found  to  contain  many  novel  designs  well  worth 
inapeotion,  but  it  may  be  aa  well  to  add  that  the  designs  are  mostly 
formal,  and  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  dinner.table  bedding  ont. 

A.  H. 


Select  Bedding  Plants. — The  following  are  desirable  plants  in 
their  respective  classes: — Coleits:  Chameleon,  Pine  Apple  Beauty, 
M.  Crousse,  J.  M'Indoe,  Multicolor,  M.  Denis  Guerin.  Fuchsias:  Lord 
Falmouth,  T.  T.  Lawden,  White  Souvenir  do  Chiawick,  Fireworks, 
Dr.  Kitto  Giddinga,  Mrs.  Mein.  Lantanas  :  Favorita,  Victoire,  Dis- 
tinction, Marquis  De  St.  Laporta,  Grandiflora,  Princess  Louise. 
Chrysantliemums  (PoynponeJ  :  Marooon  Model,  Model  of  Perfection, 
Adonis,  President,  Madame  Marthe,  Saint  Michael,  Jamea  Forsyth, 
Golden  Trevenca,  Souvenir  de  Jersey,  St.  Thais,  Rose  Travenna,  Mra. 
Dir.  Pelargoniums  (Zonal)  :  Kloon,  scarlet ;  Astarte,  crimson. 
Lady  Eva  Campbell,  Mrs.  Wright,  pink ;  Lizzie  Brooks,  salmon 
scarlet ;  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  white,  pink  centre.  Pelargoniums 
(Nosegay)  :  Dr.  Eawson,  crimson  ;  Louis,  magenta;  Mra.  Lancaster, 
red  pink  ;  Apple  Blossom,  white;  Mrs.  Vickers,  deep  salmon;  John 
Gibbons,  scarlet.  Pelargoniums  (Tricolor)  :  Golden  Maria  8tnart,John 
Downie,  Miss  Goring,  H.  Eeynard,  Peter  Grieve,  Prince  of  Wales 
Silver,  Mra.  Laing,  Dolly  Varden,  Lady  D.  Neville,  Mra.  M.  Maatera; 
Miss  Farring,  Eva  Pish.  Bronze  Pelargonimus  :  Emperor  of  Russia, 
J.  Kirkham,  Prince  Arthur,  Mrs.  H.  Ware,  Prinoeaa  of  Wales,  Prin. 
cess  of  Prussia.  Gold  ani  Silver  Edged  Pelargoniums  :  Princess  of 
Alexandra,  Miss  Kingsbury,  Rosamond  Wright,  Rhodanthe,  Golden 
Brilliantisaimum,  Golden  Chain. — H.  C'. 

Winter  Flowering  ;Pelargoniums.— Pelargoniums  are  evi- 
dently destined  to  become  as  universally  grown  for  the  decoration  of 
our  conservatoriea  and  other  glass  houses  during  the  dullest  months 
of  the  year,  as  for  the  embellishment  of  our  gardens  in  summer.  Of 
few  plants,  too,  could  it  be  more  appropriately  said,  that  it  is  every- 
body's flower,  for  it  is  found  in  the  palace  and  in  the  cottage,  and 
even  deigns  to  brighten,  with  its  brilliant  blossoms,  windows  where 
Bun  and  air  and  other  life-giving  elements  are  at  the  best  but  fitfu] 
visitors.     The  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  propagated  from  ont, 

•  "Floral  Designs  for  the  Table."  By  J.  PerkiD?.  London:  Wvraan  & 
Sons,  Great  Queen  Street.     1877. 


tings  is  familiar  to  na  all,  and  poor,  indeed,  must  be  its  after  culture 
if  it  disappoints  its  owner.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  brilliant 
display  of  Pelargoniums  of  all  shades,  from  pure  white  to  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet,  the  soft  pinks  and  whites  being  exceptionally  attrac- 
tive. But  what  I  particularly  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  this  ;  that 
although  the  latest  additions  to  this  popular  flower  are  vast  im. 
provements  as  regards  size  of  truss,  form  of  flower,  and  strength  and 
dwarf ness  of  habit  and  foot-stalk,  no  one  need  be  deterred  from  having 
a  similar  display  because  their  varieties  are  old,  as  our  old  Vesuvius, 
Rose  Eendatler,  Madame  Vauoher,  Amelia  Grisan,  &c.,  are  not 
excelled  for  quantity  of  bloom  by  any  new  varieties  which  I  have 
yet  tried.  The  principal  points  as  regards  treatment,  conaist  in 
keeping  all  blooms  pinched  off  during  the  summer  time,  and  in  having 
the  pots  well  filled  with  roots.  For  winter  quarters,  a  light  well, 
ventilated  structure,  where  sufficient  fire-heat  to  ensure  a  dry, 
buoyant  atmosphere  can  be  readily  applied,  will  favour  the  retention 
of  the  blossoms  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Sufficient  root  moisture  must  be  supplied  to  support  a  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  all  decaying  leaves  and  flowers  should  be  regularly  re- 
moved. — James  Gkoom,  Henliam. 

Coverings  for  Cold  Pits. — In  answer  to  "  W.  B.  L."  (see  p. 
580),  I  should  recommend  him  to  get  some  common  straw  mats,  made 
with  wheaten  straw  and  tar  twine.  When  well  made,  such  mats  keep 
out  the  rain,  form  a  good  protection  from  frost,  and  will  last  eight  or 
nine  years.  They  are  made  as  follows  : — First,  be  provided  with  a 
wooden  frame  of  Ij-ia.  material,  of  any  size  to  fit  the  frame  or  pit, 
say  8  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide,  a  size  which  would  fit  an  ordinary 
double  light  pit ;  then  get  some  strong  tar  cord  and  stretch  pieces  of 
it,  about  1  ft.  apart,  tightly  from  end  to  end  of  the  frame.  Next, 
take  the  straw  in  straight  rolls,  rather  thicker  than  a  man's  wrist, 
and  lay  it  crosswise  the  full  width  of  the  frame  ;  then  bind  it  together 
with  smaller  tar  twine  all  the  way  through  until  the  mat  is  com. 
pleted  ;  trim  the  ends  with  a  pair  of  shears,  and  the  mat  is  fit  for  use. 
Mats  made  in  this  way  are  easily  rolled  up  or  spread  on  the  glass. — 
C.  H.  KiTCHiNG,  Cokethorpe  Park,  near  Witney. 


QUESTIONS     AND    ANSWERS. 

Exposing  Roots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  Frost.— Will  some  of  your 
readers  tell  me  if  it  ia  necessary  to  dig  up  the  roots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
expose  them  to  the  action  of  frost  be  Core  putting  them  into  force  ?  This  practice 
is  followed  here  with  them,  and  also  with  other  plants,  such  as  Roses,  Lilacs, 
&c. — Pbeston  Powkes,  Floreyice, 

Goodyera  Rollissoni.— Allow  me  to  apologize  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  for  my 
note  on  Goodyera.  I  have  certainly  been  labouring  under  a  grea'j  mistake.  I 
have  to  day  seen  a  plant  of  G.  Voitchi  from  the  Continent,  also  one  sent  to  me 
as  G.  Veitchi,  and  the  distinction  is  certainly  great.  G.  Rollissoni  is  much  the 
better  of  the  two.— J.  Spbbd. 

Plaster  of  Paris  and  tie  Phylloxera — Has  any  one  tried  old  lumps  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  ground]to;powder,  dug  in  among  the  roots  of  Vines  as  a  cure 
for  Phylloxera  ?  We  have  none  of  this  pest  here  to  try  it  on,  or  I  should  make 
the  attempt.— Pheston  Powers,  Florence, 

Sowing  the  Corsican  Pine  and  Alder  (see  p.  5so).  — Keep  the  Pine 
seeds  in  a  dry  airy  room  until  spring.  Pinus  seeds  are  generally  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  Alder  should  be  sown  in  March.  It  ia  not  necessary  to 
sow  them  in  pans  or  boxes,  but  if  the  quantity  be  very  small,  this  may  be 
done,  afterwards  placing  them  in  a  cold  frame.  When  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  the  soil  should  be  well  dug  and  worked  very  fine.  The  seeds  should 
be  lightly  covered  with  sifted  soil,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  sow  them 
too  thickly.— B. 

Hardy  Flowers.— I  want  to  get  a  good  book  on  flowers,  with  lists  of  plants 
and  bulbs,  and  descriptions  of  the  same,  saying  particularly  if  they  are  hardy 
or  half-hardy,  and  whether,  if  the  former,  they  will  do  in  a  very  cold  country 
like  ours  in  the  north.  I  see  in  some  lists  that  Pentstemons  are  saii  to  be 
hardy,  but  they  will  not  stand  the  winter  here.  I  should  like  the  book  more 
particularly  adapted  to  outdoor  gardening,  aa  I  have  no  greenhouse.  I  should 
also  desire  to  have  hints  given  as  to  the  cultivation  of  plants — their  colour, 
teight,  and  time  of  flowering.— Eustace  H.  RivEN",  Sedburgh,  Yorksliire. 
["Hardy  Flowers"  (published  by  Macmillan),  oE  which  a  new  edition  will 
very  shortly  be  issued,  will  answer  your  purpose.] 

Begonia  Frcebeli.— In  answer  to  "  W.  M."  (see  p.  590)  respecting  raising 
.his  from  seed,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  seed  was  sown  on  the  14th  of  March, 
plunged  in  a  hotbed,  the  temperature  of  which  was  about  45°.  The  soil  used 
consisted  of  two-thirds  leaf  soil,  loam  and  sand.  The  young  plants  were 
potted  in  thumb  pots  on  the  Slst  of  May,  still  using  the  same  soil,  until  they 
were  shifted  into  6  in.  pots,  when  a  heavier  soil  (half  leaf-mould  and  half 
loam  with  sand)  was  used.  March  is,  however,  I  think,  too  early  to  sow  the 
seed— that  is  to  produce  plants  for  winter  blooming.  I  intend,  next  year,  to 
make  three  sowings,  the  last  as  late  as  Jane.  I  may  add  that  whilst  the  plants 
were  growing  I  continued  the  same  temperature  until  August,  when  they  were 
put  into  a  cold  house.— Johx  Clews,  Seadforf,  Kellx,  Irdand. 
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■*  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
Th3  Art  itsblp  is   Nature." — Shakespeare. 


DESTRUCTION  OF   TREES   IN   SOUTHWARK  PARK 
BY  THE  GOAT  MOTH. 

In  the  varioaa  notes  which  have  appeared  in  The  Garden  respecting 
the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat.moth,  mention  of  a  few 
trees  only  is  made  upon  which  it  feeds.  I  do  not  know  whether  oar 
low-lying  position  here  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  the 
damage  done  by  the  caterpillars  of  this  moth  is  something  astonishing. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  trees  and  shrnbs,  in  this  park,  which 
I  find  to  be  most  infested  by  them,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  viz.,  Elms,  Thorns, 
Willows,  Beam  Trees,  Birch,  Sycamore,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Lilac, 
Comas,  flowering  Currants,  and'  Guelder  Roses.  Indeed,  I  believe 
its  ravages  extend  even  farther.  The  whole  of  the  trees  just  men- 
tioned, with  one  exception  (the  Horse  Chestnut),  are  completely  rid. 
died  by  these  caterpillars,  and,  although  planted  within  the  last  ten 
years,  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  living  specimen  in 
another  two  or  three  years,  so  rapid  has  been  the  destruction.  I  have 
not  yet  found  it  on  the  Plane,  Poplar,  or  Lime — the  first  two  being  the 
best  trees  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  this  neighbourhood.  The 
only  method  yet  tried  for  destroying  the  caterpillar  is  the  one  recom. 
mended  in  Vol.  Ill  of  The  Garden  (see  p.  203)  by  inserting  a  pointed 
wire  or  stick,  wherever  we  find  perforations  in  the  bark  indicating  its 
presence.  The  great  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  of  finding  it  when  it 
commences  its  work  of  destruction — a  matter  easy  enough  when  it 
has  eaten  out  the  centre  of  a  young  tree,  and  left  behind  its  perfora. 
tions,  with  the  sawdust-like  deposit  usually  found  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  or  clinging  to  it.  The  caterpillars  which  we  find  principally 
during  the  summer  months  are  apparently  full-grown,  when  they 
measure  2i  in.  or  3  in.,  and  even  more  in  length.  I  have  placed 
them  in  a  watering  pot  with  short  lengths  of  various  kinds  of  wood, 
and  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  I  have  found  their  whole  length 
buried  in  the  very  centre  of  the  wood.  I  mention  this  si  mply  to  show 
what  they  can  do.  With  regard  to  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  in 
fact  any  other  spirit,  their  efficacy  must  be  very  limited  indeed,  as  in 
many  instances  I  find  but  one  perforation  and  that  some  distance 
below  the  insect,  in  which  case  it  could  not  be  applied  except  from 
below  with  very  little  chance  of  its  reaching  the  caterpillar,  or  by 
cutting  the  tree  above,  a  method  which  I  should  not  recommend. 
Where  several  perforations  exist  in  the  case  of  young  trees,  the 
damage  done  has  gone  too  far  for  any  remedy  to  be  available,  except 
cutting  down  and  burning.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  my 
remarks  refer  exclusively  to  London,  where  gardening  in  every  shape 
is  carried  on  under  difficulties  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  country.  I 
shall,  however,  give  the  matter  close  attention,  and  I  trust  that 
others  in  London  will  do  the  same,  with  the  view  of  finding  out  the 
best  means  of  ridding  us  of  the  pest  at  an  early  stage  of  its  existence, 
as,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the  best  time  to  deal  with  it. 

Charles  Dennis. 


SOME  CHRISTMAS  FRUITS. 

Baisins. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  Christmas  fruits,  the  first  that 
comes  to  our  mind,  as  yielding  essentially  a  Christmas  product, 
is  the  Grape  Vine,  and  this  not  solely  on  account  of  its  pro- 
ducing Grapes  properly  so-called,  but  by  reason  of  its  being 
the  source  of  the  tons  upon  tons  of  dried  fruits  commercially 
known  as  Raisins  and  Currants,  which  form  so  important  an 
item  in  the  composition  of  that  indispensable  adjunct  to  a 
Christmas  dinner — a  plum-pudding.  Of  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  Grape  Vine  at  present  cultivated  in  our  own 
hothouses,  we  have  not  now  to  speak ;  nor  are  we  concerned 
■with  the  juicy  produce  of  the  French  and  German  provinces, 
Spain,  or  Portugal.  So  widely  cultivated  is  the  Yine,  and  so 
varied  are  ics  products,  that  we  must  necessarily  keep  within 
the  limits  of  our  first  intention,  and  speak  only  of  Raisins  pure 
and  simple.  No  plant  was  better  known  to  the  ancients  than 
the  Vine,  its  reputation  being  founded  on  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  fruit.  But  few  plants,  likewise,  are  known  to  attain  to 
a  greater  age.  Though  the  stems  are  for  the  most  part 
slender,  the  wood,  as  the  plants  increase  in  age,  becomes  re- 


markably compact  and  hard.  Some  very  old  Vines  are 
recorded  whose  trunks  are  of  sufficient  diameter  from  which 
to  cut  fairly-sized  planks.  In  the  districts,  however,  whence 
we  draw  our  supplies  of  dried  fruit  in  the  form  of  Raisins, 
Currants,  Muscatels,  Sultanas,  &o.,  the  plants  do  not  attain  to 
any  very  great  size.  The  diiferent  qualities  of  Raisins  known 
in  trade  are  the  produce  either  of  distinct  varieties  of  the 
plant,  of  different  soils,  or  of  different  modes  of  drying ;  this 
last,  indeed,  is  all-important  in  producing  a  fine-flavoured, 
fleshy,  and  good-looking  fruit.  In  his  account  of  Spain, 
Laborde  thus  describes  the  mode  of  drying  these  fruits : — "  In 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  they  make  a  kind  of  ley  with  the 
ashes  of  Rosemary  and  Vine  branches,  to  which  they  add  a 
quart  of  slaked  lime.  This  ley  is  heated,  and  a  vessel  full  of 
holes  contaihing  the  Grapes  is  put  into  it.  When  the  bunches 
are  in  the  state  desired,  they  are  generally  carried  to  naked 
rooks,  where  they  are  spread  on  beds  of  the  field  Artemisia, 
and  are  turned  every  two  or  three  days  till  they  are  dry. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  particularly  towards  Malaga,  they 
are  simply  dried  in  the  sun  without  any  preparation.  The 
former  have  a  more  pleasing  rind,  but  a  less  mellow 
substance  ;  the  skins  of  the  latter  are  not  so  sugary,  but  their 
substance  has  a  much  greater  relish  ;  therefore  the  Raisins  of 
Malaga  are  preferred  by  foreigners,  and  are  sold  at  a  higher 
price.  To  this  their  quality  may  likewise  contribute,  as  they 
are  naturally  larger  and  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia."  The  finest  kinds  at  the  present  time  are,  we 
believe,  those  that  are  carefully  dried  in  the  sun  as  they  still 
hang  in  bunches  on  the  Vines,  the  stalks  being  partially  cut 
through  so  as  to  interrupt  the  natural  fiow  of  the  juices, 
and  the  leaves  being  also  removed  around  the  bunches.  The 
Spanish  Grape  harvest  for  the  preparation  of  Raisins,  com- 
mences in  August,  and  during  the  drying,  more  particularly  of 
the  better  kinds  of  fruit,  the  bunches  are  very  carefully  over- 
hauled, and  the  small  or  injured  fruits  removed.  Great  care 
is  needed  that  rain  or  moisture  should  not  get  to  them,  by 
which  the  fruits  are  often  spoiled  ;  and  the  stalks,  instead  of 
being  the  bright,  reddish-brown  colour  so  familiar  to  us,  and 
always  indicative  of  good  fruit,  become  black  or  blotchy. 
When  thoroughly  dried  they  are  carefully  and  tightly  packed 
in  boxes,  varying  in  size,  and  are  in  this  way  brought  into  this 
country.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  large  quantities  of 
Grapes  are  grown  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  the  well- 
known  Sultana,  a  small  seedless  variety,  with  a  light-coloured 
fruit,  is  solely  the  produce  of  this  neighbourhood.  The  Vines, 
which  are  planted  in  rows,  usually  about  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  apart, 
commence  bearing  in  the  third  year,  and  are  considered  in  per- 
fection at  from  four  to  six  years  old.  The  gathering  of  the 
fruit  commences  in  July,  and  lasts  till  about  the  middle  of 
August,  the  principal  bunches  being  gathered  first,  and  those 
from  the  lateral  shoots,  which  are  for  the  most  part  smaller, 
being  taken  at  the  close  of  the  harvest.  The  drying  and 
packing  are  similar  in  principle  to  those  already  described. 
Sultanas  always  realise  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  the 
other  kinds  of  Raisins,  and  the  produce  also  fluctuates  very 
much.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna, 
about  10,000  tons  are  annually  produced.  Very  large  quanti- 
ties of  Raisins  have  been  received  from  Malaga  this  season. 
IFrom  August,  1876,  to  June  30  of  the  present  year,  as  many 
as  1,343,000  boxes  arrived,  against  977,520  up  to  the  same  date 
of  the  previous  year.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  in  some 
districts  near  Valencia,  the  Vineyards  suffered  severely  from 
storms,  but  the  crops,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  have  been  good. 
Somewhat  similar  to  the  Sultana,  in  point  of  its  being  with- 
out seeds,  is  the  Currant,  the  produce  of  a  distinct  variety  of 
Vitis  vinifera,  known  as  Oorinthiaca,  derived,  it  is  said,  from 
Corinth,  the  place  of  its  original  cultivation.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  very  largely  grown  in  the  Greek  islands,  especially 
in  Patras  and  Zante,  the  best  quality  being  produced  in  Patras, 
Vostizza,  and  Corinth.  In  a  well  ordered  Currant  plantation 
the  Vines  are  usually  found  in  rows,  about  6  ft.  apart,  and  sufifi- 
ciently  distant  from  each  other  to  allow  the  branches  to  form  a 
spreading  head  which  is  supported  by  props.  What  we  have 
said  with  regard  to  the  gathering  and  drying  of  Raisins  is 
generally  applicable  to  the  Currant,  therefore  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  further  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  The  Currant  crop  of 
the  Morea,  in  1876,  was  an  exceptionally  large  one   reaching 
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70  000  tons,  of  which  England  took  53,556  tons,  the  United 
States  of  America,  6,431,  Canada,  906,  Trieste,  2,999,  north  of 
Europe,  441,  Russia,  669,  Marseilles,  32,  while  4,926  tons  were 
held  for  shipment  to  England  and  America.  It  seems  from 
the  report  from  whence  the  above  figures  are  gathered  that  the 
consumption  of  Currants  is  steadily  increasing  all  over  the 

world. 

Oranges  and  Lemons. 

Nest  in  importance  to  Raisins  and  Currants,  whether  con- 
sidered commercially,  or  on  account  of  their  productiveness, 
is  the  Orange  and  Lemon.  Of  the  varieties  of  these  fruits  we 
have  so  recently  spoken  in  the  number  of  The  Gakden 
for  November  3  (see  p.  421),  that  a  few  words  on  their  prolific 
character  as  fruit  bearers  will  now  suffice.  We  re&d  of  single 
Orange  trees  producing  in  one  season  as  many  as  20,000  fruits, 
the  annual  exportation  from  St.  Michaels  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  200  shiploads,  or  nearly  200,000  boxes.  It  needs  some  such 
large  quantity  to  be  brought,  and  that  not  from  one  port  only, 
to  supply  the  great  demand  there  is  for  tbis  favourite  fruit,  for 
the  Orange  is  universally  relished ;  it  finds  its  way  amongst 
more  costly  dessert  fruits  to  the  tables  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
from  the  oostermonger's  barrow  to  the  gallery  of  the  cheap 
theatre  ;  nor  can  the  popularity  of  the  Orange  be  wondered  at 
when  the  fruits — we  say  nothing  as  to  quality — can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  marvellously  cheap  rate  of  thirty-two  for  Is.,  a 
price  we  saw  them  marked  at  not  many  days  since.  In  trade 
returns  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  always  classed  together,  and 
the  quantities  imported  are  recorded  in  bushels,  2,995,323 
bushels  having  been  imported  in  the  year  1876. 

Dates. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  exhaust  the  list  of  Christmas  fruits, 
so  numerous  and  varied  are  they  ;  of  their  extent,  however,  a 
good  notion  may  be  had  by  a  visit  to  Covent  Garden  Market  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  this  subject 
without  a  few  words  on  two  all-important  fruits,  which,  though 
more  plentifully  seen  in  our  shops  just  now,  are  to  be  obtained 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  We  allude  to  Dates  and  Figs.  Of 
the  former,  the  produce  of  the  well-known  Palm,  Phoenix 
daotylifera,  immense  quantities  are  regularly  consumed  as  an 
article  of  food  over  the  wide  range  of  country  in  which  the 
Palm  is  cultivated.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft , 
and  is  very  generally  found  through  Northern  Africa, Western 
Asia,  and  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  trees  live  to  a  great 
age,  and  produce  their  fruits  abundantly  up  to  200  years  or 
more.  Like  our  own  cultivated  fruits,  the  Date  is  known  in 
an  infinite  number  of  varieties,  valuable  according  to  its  qua- 
lity, size,  or  appearance.  Of  late  years,  some  remarkably  fine 
and  fleshy  Dates  have  appeared  in  the  English  markets,  the 
best  quality  being  known  as  Tafilat  Dates.  They  are  very 
wholesome,  and  have  become  much  more  in  favour  in  this 
country  during  the  past  few  years  than  formerly.  In  some 
parts  of  Africa  the  natives  make  a  solid  black  cake  by  pound- 
ing and  kneading  the  Dates,  and  finally  pressing  the  mass  into 
the  form  of  blocks.  AVheu  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  so  hard 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Small  pieces  of 
these  cakes,  steeped  in  water,  produce  a  cooling  and  nutritious 
beverage.  The  Date  Palm  is  dio3cious,  and  so  to  ensure  the 
perfect  fertilization  of  the  female  flowers,  it  is  customary  for 
the  natives  to  gather  the  male  flowers  from  the  wild  Date,  and 
shake  the  pollen  over  the  cultivated  or  female  plants.  The 
number  of  spadices  borne  by  each  female  tree  varies  from  sis 
to  eighteen,  or  even  twenty.  For  exportation,  the  fruits  are 
gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  the  whole  bunch  or  spadix 
being  cut  off  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  gentle  artificial  heat. 

The  Fig. 

The  Pig,  though  popularly  called  a  fruit,  is,  in  a  botanical 
sense,  a  fleshy  receptacle,  or  more  of  the  nature  of  a  compound 
fruit,  the  actual  fruits  being  the  small  seed-like  bodies  mixed 
up  with  the  pulp  of  the  Fig.  The  flowers  of  the  Fig  are  never 
apparent  to  the  eye,  being  contained  inside  the  pear-shaped 
fruit-like  fleshy  bodies  which  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  so-called  fruit  is  a  succulent  receptacle  which  has 
assumed  a  hollow  form  bearing  the  true  fruits  around  its  in- 
ternal walls.  The  Fig  tree  (Ficus  Carica)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Southern  Europe.   At  the  present  time,  its  cultivation  extends 


throughout  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  along  both 
shores.  With  us  it  is  well  known  as  a  wall-fruit  tree,  and 
sometimes  as  a  standard,  more  particularly,  perhaps,  in  the 
southern  counties  and  upon  the  chalk.  It  is,  however,  liable 
to  be  cut  down  by  severe  frosts,  sending  up  fresh  shoots  in  the 
spring.  '  Its  introduction  into  this  country  is  said  to  date  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  many  fine  trees  of  great  size 
are  still  in  existence  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  in 
more  sunny  climes  than  ours  that  the  Pig  becomes  a  most  im- 
portant fruit  tree.  In  the  east  a  thorough  system  of  cultiva- 
tion is  carried  on,  and  the  yield  of  Figs,  at  one  time,  largely 
increased  by  a  system  known  as  caprification,  which  consisted 
of  hanging  branches  of  the  wild  Fig  on  the  cultivated  plants. 
In  the  fruits  of  the  former  is  always  found  a  number  of  eggs  of 
a  species  of  Cynips,  which,  upon  being  hatched,  find  their  way 
to  the  cultivated  tree,  and  passing  over  the  flowers  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  receptacle,  leave  the  pollen  which  they  have  con- 
veyed, and  so  fertilise  the  flowers.  This  system  of  fertilisa- 
tion seemed  to  have  been  known  in  very  early  times.  It  is  now 
being  generally  abandoned,  as  it  is  considered  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  is  said,  moreover,  to  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 
Our  supplies  of  Figs  come  chiefly  from  Turkey,  Smyrna  being 
the  head  quarters  of  the  trade.  The  best  quality  is  here  pro- 
duced. From  Italy,  and  some  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  as 
well  as  from  the  Greek  islands,  quantities  are  also  imported. 
For  exportation,  Figs,  like  Dates,  are  carefully  dried  in  the  sun, 
or  by  gentle  heat  in  stoves. 

The  fruits  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  are,  perhaps,  the 
principal  in  demand  at  this  season  of  the  year,  notwithstanding 
the  multitudes  of  others  of  varied  form  and  character  which 
meet  our  eyes  at  every  turn.  John  R.  Jackson. 


MITCHELL'S  CONVERTIBLE  GARDEN  LADDER. 

This  ia  a  kind  of  multum  in  parvo,  being  a  combination  of  a  set  of 
steps  with  garden  wall  ladders  of  various  lengths.     As  a  set  of  steps 


it  is  useful  in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  and  also  in  the  prun- 
ing of  standard  and  pyramidal  fruit  trees,  and  for  gathering  fruit, 
&o.  It  ia  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  slip  at  the  foot,  and  is  con. 
sequently  perfectly  safe.  Aa  a  wall  ladder  it  can  readily  be  increased 
to  double  its  length,  which  can  bo  still  further  increased  by  adding 
section  to  section,  or  stave  to  stave.  It  is  provided  with  a  receptacle 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  nails  and  shreds,  thereby  obviating  the 
use  of  the  nail  bag.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  light  and 
portable,  as  well  as  strong,  and  can  be  easily  unconnected  when  not 
required  for  use,  and  stowed  away  in  a  small  space.  P.  Gkieve. 
Ciilford. 
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Kew. — In  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  the  West  of  England 
and  of  Ireland,  many  of  the  Grevilleaa  will  succeed  perfectly  well  in 
the  open  air.  Grevillea  is  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as  the  most 
handsome,  of  the  Proteaoeons  genera,  and  contains  species  from 
about  1  ft.  high — such  as  G.  ericifolia — to  lofty  timber  trees  100  ft. 
in  height — such  as  the  Australian  Silk  Oak — G.  robugta.  In  the 
Winter  Garden,  the  following  species  are  to  be  seen  in  flower  at  the 
present  time : — 6.  Helemauniana,  known  in  some  gardens  as  G. 
Preissii,  has  a  light,  airy  style  of  growth  ;  the  pale  green  leaves  are 
pinnate,  the  lower  pinnsa  being  again  pinnate,  and  the  segments 
almost  thread-like  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and,  in  com. 
bination  with  the  delicately-cut  foliage,  make  this  species  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  West  Australian  plants.  G.  maorostylis,  also  from  West 
Australia,  has  a,  totally  different  habit  from  the  last-named ;  it  is  of 
neat,  compact  growth,  and  its  branches  are  closely  set  with  stiif, 
ovate,  trifid  leaves,  about  1  in.  long,  the  umbels  or  fascicles  of 
flowers  being  borne  at  the  end  of  nearly  every  twig.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  1  in.  long,  the  outer  surface  being  red,  the  inner  yellowish, 
and  the  long,  curved  style  exserted  for  nearly  1  in.  G.  rosmarini. 
folia  has  short,  dense,  terminal  racemes  of  blood-red,  green-tipped 
flowers,  and  very  narrow,  linear  leaves,  deep  green  above,  white  and 
silky  beneath.  This  species  will  succeed  as  a  wall  plant  in  sheltered 
spots  in  all  the  southern  counties. 

Other  two  Proteads,  belonging  to  the  large  genus  Hakea,  are  also  in 
flower,  the  two  being  widely  dissimilar  in  foliage  and  habit.  H. 
semiplana  is  a  slender.branched  shrub,  with  crowded,  terete,  slender 
leaves  about  1  in.  long,  and  innumerable  crowded  fascicles  of  small, 
yellowish.green  flowers.  H.  suaveolens  has  axillary  racemes  of  pure 
white  flowers,  and  rigid  pinnate  or  pectinate  leaves.  Templetonia 
retusa  is  a  fine  bushy  Australian  Leguminous  plant,  its  large  red 
flowers  are  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  its  wedge-shaped,  maronate 


A  very  pretty  Amaryllid  from  Natal,  Cyrtanthus  McKenni,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Palm-house.  From  the  centre  of  its  tufts  of  grass-like 
leaves  spring  the  rather  long  scapes,  each  bearing  an  umbel  of  several 
curved,  narrowed,  funnel-shaped,  pure  white,  deliciously-fragrant 
flowers. 

In  the  Greenhouse  (No.  4)  we  noticed  a  good  specimen  of  Tecoma 
australis  on  one  of  the  rafters.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
neither  so  large  nor  so  showy  as  those  of  many  of  its  congeners,  but 
yet  it  is  worth  a  place  in  a  cool  house  ;  it  is  a  tall,  woody,  glabrous 
climber,  with  more  or  less  twining  branches  ;  the  ovate  leaflets  are 
usually  from  five  to  nine  in  number,  and  the  small  trumpet-shaped 
flowers — in  colour  yellowish-white,  tinged  inside  with  purplish  red — 
are  borne  in  loose  terminal  panicles.  This  was  introduced  by  Gover. 
nor  Patterson,  from  Norfolk  Island,  in  1793,  and  was  considered  to  be 
a  Biznonia.  He  stated  that  a  very  destructive  blight  generally  makes 
its  first  appearance  on  the  young  shoots  of  this  shrub,  and  spreads  from 
thence  over  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  island  ;  on  account  of  this  the 
species  was  named  Bignonia  PandorEe.  A  remarkable  Campanulaceous 
plant,  Canarina  Campanula,  is  bearing  its  large,  drooping  yellowish 
flowers  from  the  axils  of  short  axillary  branches.  (This  colour  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  Natural  Order  Campanulaoese,  the  prevailing 
one  being  blue  of  all  shades).  This,  as  its  name  implies,  comes  from 
the  Canary  Islands  j  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Hamp. 
ton  Court  as  long  ago  as  1696.  It  dies  down  after  flowering  through 
the  winter,  and  remains  dormant  during  the  summer. 

Among  the  Orchids,  the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy  : — The 
Javau  Vanda  suavis  has  large,  extremely  odoriferous  flowers.  In 
colour  they  are  porcelain- white,  spotted  and  marbled  with  rich  violet, 
the  lip  being  deep  violet.  Catasetum  tridentatum,  from  Trinidad,  has 
thin,  yellowish-green  sepals  ;  the  upper  petal  forms  a  thick,  fleshy, 
yellow  hood,  and  the  lower  ones  are,  in  texture,  like  the  sepals,  but 
thickly  spotted  with  small,  bright,  reddish-brovra  dots.  The  Tropical 
American  Epidendrum  ciliare  belongs  to  a  section  in  which  the 
labellum  is  broken  into  long  and  beautiful  fringes ;  its  flowers  are 
greenish,  with  the  exception  of  the  pure  white  lip.  Strong  plants  will 
bear  racemes  with  more  than  a  score  flowers,  and  are  very  handsome 
objects.  Dendrobium  tetragonnm  is  a  very  peculiar  species  from 
Queensland.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  very  prominently  4-angled, 
pendulous  stems,  slender  in  the  lower  portion.  The  oblong  leaves  are 
from  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  are  produced  from  the  summit  of  the 
stems  ;  the  loose  racemes  consist  of  a  few  comparatively  large,  yel- 
lowish.green flowers,  bordered  with  brownish  red.  This  species  does 
not  possess  much  merit  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  A  very 
delicate  and  charming  Dendrobe  is  D.  Farmeri ;  it  has  short,  angular, 
club-shaped,  channelled  stems,  the  young  ones  bearing  from  2  to  4 
ovate  leathery  leaves  at  the  top.  Prom  near  the  summit  of  the  old 
stems  are  thrown  out  the  pendulous  racemes,  which  exceed  the  stems 
in  length.    The  broad,  ovate,  obtuse,  spreading  sepals  are  of  a  pale 


straw  colour,  delicately  tinged  with  rose ;  the  petals  are  of  the  same 
colour  and  form  as  the  sepals,  the  labellum  being  orange-yellow,  bor- 
deted  with  pale  straw  colour. 

Iris  (Xiphion)  Histrio  blossomed  with  me  in  the  open  border 
on  Christmas  Day.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  more  beautiful 
little  flower  in  mid-winter — but  at  this  rate  it  is  one  of  the  latest 
rather  than  one  of  the  earliest^flowers  of  the  year. — H.  Ewbank,  8t, 
John's,  Byde. 

Azalea  Narcissiflora. — For  supplying  white  flowers  about 
Christmas  time,  this  is  one  of  the  best  Azaleas  that  can  be  grown. 
It  forces  readily,  and  its  blossoms,  which  are  semi. double,  are  of 
snowy  whiteness,  and  last  in  good  condition,  both  on  the  plant  and 
in  a  cut  state,  much  longer  than  those  of  single-flowered  varieties. 
It  is  now  in  flower  in  several  of  the  principal  nurseries  about 
London. 

A  Violet-Scented  Dendrobe. — One  of  the  most  sweetly  scented 
of  Orchids  is  Dendrobium  heterocarpum.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
creamy-yellow  colour,  and  when  fully  expended  their  perfume  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  delicately  scented  Violet.  Though  not  so 
attractive  in  appearance  as  many  of  the  other  Dendrobes,  it  well  de. 
serves  a  place  in  every  oolleotiou  for  the  sake  of  its  scented  blossoms, 
which  last  long  in  good  condition.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  several 
nurseries  about  London. 

Scliizostylis  coccinea  and  Wintex"  Heaths. — Numbers  of 
well-flowered  plants  of  the  beautiful  Schizostylia  coccinea,  inter, 
mixed  with  winter-flowering  Heaths,  Correas,  and  similar  plants,  in 
Mr.  Fraser's  nursery  at  Lea  Bridge,  are  now  making  a  fine  display. 
As  a  pot  plant  the  Sohizostylis  deserves  more  extensive  culture  than 
it  receives,  for  its  bright  flowers  are  very  useful  at  this  season,  either 
when  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  or  for  supplying 
cut  bloom.  It  succeeds  best  when  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  ashes 
during  the  summer,  and  if  rich  sandy  soil  be  used  for  it,  and  it  is 
kept  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  moved  to  a  cool  frame  when 
unfavourable  weather  sets  in,  handsome  flowering  plants  during 
winter  will  be  the  result. — C.  S. 

National  Rose  Society. — We  understand  that  the  dates  of  the 
exhibitions  for  1878  are  now  flxed.  The  Metropolitan  one  will  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  June  29,  and  the  Provincial 
one  at  Manchester  on  Saturday,  July  6,  in  common  with  the  Man. 
Chester  Botanical  Society.  In  both  instances  the  terms  are  stated  to 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  Society.  The  Bxecu. 
tive  Committee  will  shortly  meet  to  arrange  the  schedules,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  General  Com. 
mittee. 

Japanese   Plants  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878. — 

Japan  will  not  only  be  represented  industrially  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1878,  but  also  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  A 
large  stock  of  Japanese  plants  has  just  arrived  in  Paris,  having  been 
brought  over  in  charge  of  two  native  gardeners.  They  were  welcomed 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  horticultural  department  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
who  at  once  placed  their  grounds,  hothouses,  and  even  their  staff,  at 
the  service  of  their  foreign  confreres.  The  better  part  of  the  offer  was, 
however,'not  accepted,  in  consequence  of  the  Japanese  not  being  able  to 
speak  any  language  but  their  own.  Besides  this,  they  evidently  con- 
sidered themselves  quite  capable  of  managing  the  plants  under  their 
charge  without  extra  help.  The  plants  consist  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shrubs  of  various  kinds,  and  a  few  Conifers,  all  of  which 
are  dwarfs,  the  tallest  being  barely  3  ft.  high.  The  collection  in. 
eludes  a  few  fruit  trees,  several  Magnolias,  Daphne  japonioa.  Gar- 
denias, Spir^as,  Osmanthuses,  &o.,  also  a  number  of  Japanese  Maples, 
among  which  will  no  doubt  be  found  several  of  the  well-known  species 
with  which  we  have  long  ornamented  our  gardens.  Unfortunately,  a 
large  proportion  of  these  plants  have  suffered  much  from  the  effects 
of  their  two  months'  voyage,  a  number  having  died.  A  large  quan. 
tity  of  Orange  trees  perished,  which  is  particularly  unfortunate, 
because  some  of  them  may  have  belonged  to  the  so-called  hardy  sorts 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  frequently.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  witnout  in  any  way  wishing  to  call  in 
question  the  gardening  ability  of  our  foreign  colleagues,  we  must 
warn  them  that  they  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  disappointments, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  their  want  of  experience  of  the 
climate  of  Paris  will  bring  about  much  trouble  and  many  vexations. 
We  may  add  that  these  gardeners  are  strong,  robust,  and  intelligent, 
and  handle  their  tools,  which  are  few  in  number,  with  great  dexterity. 
These  tools  are  of  the  most  primitive  character,  and  would  be  of  but 
little  value  to  a  French  gardener.  M.  Chantin,  the  well-known 
horticulturist  of  the  Avenue  de  Chatillon,  in  Paris,  will  supply  tie 
plants  (some  hundreds  of  thousands)  for  the  ornamentation  of  tha 
gardens  of  the  Exhibition. — "  Revue  Hortioole." 
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THE  VICTORIA  NECTARINE. 
From  the  favourable  remarks  in  The  Garden  (p.  567)  relative  to  the 
Victoria  Nectarine,  it  is  quite  likely  that  many  about  planting  may 
be  induced  to  get  that  variety  instead  of  some  others  of  a  more 
hardy  nature,  and  if  so  they  will,  unless  living  in  very  favoured  local, 
ities  for  the  growth  of  these  fruits,  be  grievously  disappointed.  For 
flavour,  size,  and  free.bearing  qualities  it  may,  and  is,  I  believe, 
deserving  of  all  that  is  said  of  it;  but  what  do  these  avail  if  the 
tree  is  too  tender  to  grow  except  in  warm  districts  ?  Here,  and  in 
many  other  places  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  a  failure  out  of 
doors.  The  writer  of  the  article  speaks  of  his  tree  as  having  been 
forced  all  its  life,  and  I  should  doubt  if  he  has  had  any  experience  of 
it  on  open  walls,  or  he  would  have  reason  to  alter  his  opinion.  That 
it  is  a  valuable  high. flavoured  variety  to  grow  under  glass  in  a  well 
drained  border  I  readily  admit;  but  those  requiring  trees  on  which 
they  can  depend  to  grow  and  flourish  out  doors,  must  not  have  the 
Victoria  Nectarine  among  them.  Its  parent,  the  Stauwiok,  was 
anything  but  satisfactory, although  greatly  lauded  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction,  through  happening  to  succeed  well  in  one  or  two  places 
where  the  conditions  were  favourable,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is 
now  anywhei'e  to  be  found.  There  is,  however,  no  fear  of  the 
Victoria  sharing  the  same  fate  ;  and  those  who  have  room  in  a  good 
light  house  where  they  do  not  require  very  early  fruit,  will  do  well  in 
giving  it  a  trial,  or  to  pKnt  it  to  come  in  to  succeed  others.  For 
forcing,  there  are  noue  equal  to  Lord  Napier,  as  it  is  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  any  other,  and  always  colours  well,  is  large  and  hand, 
some,  of  most  exquisite  flavour,  and  altogether  one  of  the  finest  Necta- 
rines that  that  prince  of  pomologists,  Mr.  Rivers,  ever  sent  out.  It 
is  altogether  so  good  as  to  be  well  deserving  of  having  his  name 
associated  with  it.  Besides  being  so  valuable  under  glass,  it  appears 
equally  so  out  doors  on  walls,  as  a  yomg  tree  with  us  is  grcving 
moat  vigorously,  and  will  soon  fill  its  allotted  space.  This  and  the 
new  early  Peaches  will  help  to  afford  a  prolonged  supply.         S.  D. 


PROPAGATING  VINES  IN  GARDENS. 
Considering  the  immense  quantity  of  Grapes  that  are  grown 
in  this  country,  it  is  surprisiog  that  the  propagation  of  the 
Vine  in  gardens  is  not  more  generally  practised  than  it  is. 
Like  the  propagation  of  many  other  plants,  every  attempt 
might  not  be  crowned  with  success,  but  a  fair  percentage 
might  easily  be  secured  ;  and  I  can  answer  for  the  propagation 
of  youQg  Vines  being  quite  as  interesting  as  that  of  any  other 
plant.  We  annually  put  in  a  few  eyes  here  which  produce  a 
number  of  canes  for  forcing,  and  sometimes  we  have  a  few  to 
give  away.  At  one  time  I  always  selected  the  very  strongest 
wood  I  could  get  of  which  to  make  the  eyes,  but  now  I  take 
them  from  the  small  wood,  because  I  find  that  they  stirt 
much  freer  into  growth,  and  make  equally  fine  canes  as  those 
made  from  thick  wood.  For  canes  to  force.  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Foster's  Seedling  are  the  two  of  which  the  greatest 
nimbers  are  propa'^ated  ;  other  sorts  are  generally  raised  for 
planting.  When  pruning,  select  the  wood  as  it  is  cut  off  for 
tie  eyed.  We  have  doue  this  with  ours,  and  the  pieces  which 
are  about  18  iu.  in  length  are  at  present  stored  with  their 
lower  ends  in  the  ground.  This  prevents  the  wood  from 
becoming  dried  up  The  first  week  in  January  they  will  be 
taken  in  hand,  when  each  bud  will  be  out  away  with  2  in.  of 
wood  at  its  lower  end.  Immediately  above  the  bud  the  wood 
should  be  cut  square  across,  and  a  slice  1  in.  in  length  should 
be  taken  from  the  lower  end,  making  it  taper  to  a  point.  This 
is  all  that  is  ne^d-^d.  Pill  a  .3  in.  pot  full  of  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  sand  for  each  eye,  then  take  it  and  press  it  into  thg  centre 
of  the  pot,  fixuifi  the  soil  firmly  round  about  it  with  the  hand. 
Let  the  soil  be  moderately  moist  to  begin  with,  and  do  not 
give  any  water  after  finishing,  but  set  the  pots  closely  together 
on  a  shelf  or  floor  in  a  cool  house.  Here  they  may  remain 
until  the  first  week  in  February ;  then  take  them  and  plunge 
them  in  any  kind  of  material  where  they  will  have  a  steady 
bottom-heat  of  70°.  About  a  week  after  they  have  been 
plunged,  give  them  a  thorough  watering  with  water  at  the 
same  heat  as  that  in  which  they  are  placed.  After  this  they 
will  soon  begin  to  grow  and  make  leaves.  As  soon 
as  the  young  shoots  are  6  in.  in  length,  a  good 
many  roots  will  have  been  formed,  and  the  pots  must 
be  taken  out  of   bottom-heat  and  exposed  in  any  house  or 


frame  where  there  is  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70°.  Aa  the 
bottom-heat  in  which  they  were  plunged  was  not  above  this, 
they  will  receive  no  check,  but  continue  growing,  and  when 
the  shoots  are  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  length,  they  must  be 
shifted  out  of  small  pots  into  8  in.  ones,  if  the  canes  be  in- 
tended for  planting,  and  into  12  in.  ones,  if  fruiting  rods  are 
required.  As,  when  putting  in  the  eyes,  let  the  soil,  which 
must  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  manure  and 
wood  ashes  added,  be  moderately  moist,  when  potting,  and  do 
not  give  any  water  at  the  root  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  this. 
By  that  time  the  roots  will  be  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  fresh 
soil,  and  from  this  time  forward  water  abundantly.  To  give 
them  justice,  they  should  be  grown  in  a  warm,  close,  house 
until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  they  may  be  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  as  Grapes  that  are  beginning  to  colour.  When 
the  canes  attain  a  length  of  6  ft.,  pinch  the  top  off,  and  do  not 
let  them  grow  to  a  greater  length.  From  this  time  until  they 
are  half-ripened,  give  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  They 
must  at  all  times  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  insects.  They 
should  be  fully  grown  by  the  middle  of  August  at  the  latest, 
and,  after  that,  attention  must  be  principally  directed  to  get- 
ting them  thoroughly  ripened,  for  in  that  lies  the  whole  secret 
of  successful  culture.  Let  them  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Do  not  give  them  so  much  water  as  when  they  were  growing 
freely,  and  air  must  be  allowed  to  circulate  freely  about  them, 
but  they  dislike  cold  draughts.  There  are  other  ways  of  pro- 
pagating Vines  besides  that  just  recorded,  but  they  are  more 
complicated,  and  therefore  less  worthy  of  attention. 

Cambeian. 


Winter  Covering  Fig  Trees. — Although  the  wood  of  Fig 
trees  will  withstand  any  ordinary  frost  without  injury,  it  ia  best  to 
be  prepared  against  exceptionally  severe  weather,  as  I  find  trees  of 
several  years  standing  to  be  much  more  fruitful  than  young,  fresh, 
planted  ones,  which  even  in  poor  soil  will  produce  shoots  of  too 
luxuriant  growth  to  either  withstand  frost  or  produce  much  fruit; 
and,  as  the  labour  involved  in  protecting  is  trivial  compared  with  the 
crops  which  a  few  good  trees  may  be  relied  on  to  yield,  I  find  it  best 
in  our  uncertain  climate  to  cover  the  trees  abont  the  first  week  in 
December.  Our  trees,  which  are  fan-trained,  are  unfastened  from 
the  wall,  and  the  wood  is  laid  in  a  bundle  at  its  base,  where  it  ia 
easily  covered  with  any  available  material.  We  use  Reeds  for  the 
purpose,  from  their  being  plentiful  on  the  marsh  lands  here,  and 
therefore  of  little  value;  they  are  cut  and  stored  in  autumn,  and 
they  will  last  good  for  several  seasons.  We  cover  the  bundles  of 
shoots  sufficiently  thick  to  exclude  light,  as  that,  acting  on  the  frozen 
wood,  is  probably  more  injurious  than  frost.  As  soon  as  all  danger 
from  severe  frost  is  over,  the  covering  is  removed,  when  any  pruning 
required  is  done,  and  the  wood  is  again  fastened  in  its  former  posi- 
tion.  Short-jointed,  well-ripened  shoots  will  almost  invariably  pro. 
duce  a  crop,  even  when  other  fruit  crops  fail.  The  longevity  of  Fig 
trees  is  proverbial ;  the  finest  and  most  certain-cropping  tree  wo 
have  is  probably  over  100  years  old,  and  is  annually  laden  with  hnn. 
dreds  of  fine  fruit. — J.  Groom,  Henham, 

Inside  Vine  Borders. — How  am  I  to  make  an  inside  border  for 
Vines  in  a  house  in  which  there  are  already  six  Vines  planted  out. 
side  on  a  grouted  border  ?  I  can  have  5i  ft.  wide  of  a  border  inside, 
bat  I  can  go  much  deeper  than  the  outside  one,  which  is  only  abont 
2  ft.  deep  ;  my  front  wall  is  2^  ft.  high  from  the  surface,  but  there 
is  about  2  ft.  of  a  foundation.  Kindly  name  the  number  of  Vines 
which  it  will  take,  and  the  best  sorts  for  it,  I  should  add  that  the 
house  will  be  without  heat,  except  in  very  cold  or  wet  weather. — 
PoMPONE.  [The  border  being  5k  ft.  wide,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
fill  3  ft.  of  that  space  by  first  stacking  up  turves  (Grass  downwards) 
to  form  a  front  wall,  and  filling  the  intervening  space  between  this 
and  the  front  of  the  house  with  turves  broken  roughly  to  pieces  with 
a  spade,  to  which  has  been  added  a  bushel  of  i  in.  bones  to  the  cart, 
load,  also  a  few  barrowloads  of  horse  droppings.  This  will  give 
ample  space  in  which  to  plant  the  Vines,  and  the  rest  of  the  border 
can  be  made  next  year,  or  when  the  Vine  roots  have  become  so 
nnmerons  as  to  require  more  room ;  2i  ft.  will  be  deep  enough.  The 
Vines,  when  established,  will  be  benefited  by  a  mulching  of  rotten 
manure  in  summer,  and,  when  the  bulk  of  this  is  removed  in  winter, 
a  CDat  of  good  soil  may  be  put  on  with  advantage.  The  Vines  should 
be  planted  2  ft.  apart,  every  other  one  being  allowed  to  bear  fruit 
as  830n  as  it  w  1  do  so.  The  remainder  must  not,  however,  be  fruited 
until  well  established,  when  they  should  be  allowed  the  whole  house, 
those  which  have  borne  fruit  being  cat  down.  The  best  kinds  are 
Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Colman,  Black  Alicante,  and,  for  white  kinds, 
Bookland  Sweetwater  or  Golden  Queen. — S.l 
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GROWING  THE  FLAME  NASTURTIUM. 
The  reaaon  why  your  correspondents  fail  to  get  this  established  most 
probably  is,  that  they  plant  it  at  the  wrong  season  o£  the  year,  as 
by  bedding  it  out  early  in  spring,  after  first  starting  the  tubers  in 
pots  in  a  greenhouse,  1  have  never  experienced  any  difiioulty  with  it. 
If  planted  in  the  summer,  unless  it  has  made  some  considerable 
growth  before,  there  is  not  time  for  it  to  ripen,  and  if  overtaken 
by  frost,  while  in  an  immature  state,  the  roots  are  almost  sure  to 
perish  before  winter  is  over.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  growing  this 
beautif  al  hardy  plant  to  perfection,  should  get  tubers  at  once,  and 
pot  them  in  fibry  loam,  giving  them,  while  doing  so,  a  sprinkling  of 
sharp  sand  around  them,  which  will  prevent  moisture  lodging  in  suffi. 
cient  quantity  to  cause  them  to  rot.  To  obviate  this,  no  water  should 
be  given  till  the  young  shoots  appear  above  ground,  and  only  then  in 
very  small  quantities,  as  that  is  the  critical  stage  with  them;  but  once 
they  get  into  leaf  and  start  away  freely,  they,  like  most  other  rapid- 
growing  plants,  take  it  up  quickly,  and  are  fond  of  a  cool,  damp  soil 
to  grow  in.  No. 
where,  perhaps, 
i  8  Tropseolum 
speciosum  seen  in 
the  healthy  luxu. 
riant  condition  it 
is  in  Scotland,  as 
there  the  atmo- 
sphere appears 
more  congenial 
to  it  than  it  is  in 
more  southern 
latitudes,  where, 
in  many  eases  the 
foliage  becomes 
a  prey  to  red 
spider,  an  insect 
pest  to  which  it 
is  very  liable,  and 
is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the 
plants  fail  to 
flourish  with 
many.  The  situ, 
ation  where  it 
succeeds  best  is 
behind  a  north 
wall  or  fence, 
where  it  gets 
plenty  of  shade, 
and  cooler  air 
than  it  would 
enjoy  anywhere 
else.  In  a  place 
of  this  kind,  red 
spider  rarely  at- 
tacks them,  and, 
if  it  does,  it  is 
not  to  anything 
like  the  same  de- 
gree      as  occurs 

when  it  has  solar  heat  to  favour  its  increase,  as  then  it  spreads  with 
great  rapidity,  and  it  is  no  ea^y  matter  to  keep  it  in  check.  The 
neatest  way  to  train  the  shoots,  when  the  plant  is  growing  near  a 
wall,  is  to  strain  pieces  of  fine  stringer  wire  vertically  at  about  6  in. 
apart,  up  which  the  young  shoots  will  twine,  and  support  themselves 
against  wind  and  weather.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  start  them  on 
their  way  by  leading  them  to  the  several  strings,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
growth,  and  help  to  clothe  the  space  desired.  In  planting,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  put  some  silver.sand  or  sharp  grit  over  the  tubers,  as  it 
enables  them  to  winter  better  than  they  would  if  they  came  in  imme. 
diate  contact  with  the  soil.  The  flowers  of  Trop^olnm  speciosum  are 
so  exceedingly  brilliant  and  attractive  that  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more 
generally  known  and  cultivated.  T.  pentaphyllum  is  likewise 
hardy  and  a  very  desirable  plant  to  grow  ;  but,  unlike  its  congener 
above-named,  it  revels  in  sunshine,  and  does  splendidly  on  the  south 
end  of  a  greenhouse  or  other  warm  aspect.  The  habit  of  this  is  al- 
together more  robust,  and  very  eifeetive  when  covered  with  bloom, 
which  it  produces  most  freely.  Both  kinds  admit  of  ready  increase 
by  dividing  the  tubers,  or  from  seed  or  cuttings,  but  the  latter  must  be 
put  in  early  to  afiord  time  for  forming  roots  of  sufficient  size  to  live 
over  the  winter.  S.  D. 


In  a  City  Garden. 


liOng-Tjuried  Seeds. — I  have  ever  been  sceptical  as  to  mummy 
Wheat  and  the  Oats  that  are  said  to  have  grown  when  the  soil  in  a 
Roman  station  has  been  disturbed,  but  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
that  the  seeds  of  Henbane  will  germinate  after  being  buried  for  many 
■years.  I  have  made  the  strictest  inquiry,  and  I  cannot  find  that  any 
Henbane  has  been  permitted  to  flower  or  seed  in  the  garden  here  or 
on  the  adjoining  land  within  human  memory.  Yet  on  almost  every 
occasion  when  we  have  disturbed  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than 
ordinary  a  few  plants  have  sprung  up.  About  ten  years  ago,  when  I 
made  a  snnk  fenc3  to  cut  ofi  the  western  part  of  the  garden  from  the 
adjoining  Grass  field,  quite  a  crop  of  these  plants  appeared.  The 
land  had  certainly  been  pasture  for  many  generations,  but  it  was 
probably  in  pre-Reformation  times  a  part  of  the  garden  of  the  pre- 
ceptory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  stood  very 
near.  There  seems  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  of  Flax 
will  retain  its  vitality  for  a  long  period.  An  ancestor  of  mine,  about 
the  year  1745,  laid  down  to  Grass  a  field  which  had  been  under  cnl. 
tivation  by  the  plough.  As  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  the 
last  crop  he  took  was  Plax,  and  Grass  seeds  were  sown'  amongst  it. 
Somewhere  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  after  this  my  grand- 
father found  it  necessary  to  drain  the  field,  and,  as  every  one  who 

has  had  to  do  with 
work  of  this  kind 
knows,  in  drain- 
ing work  there  is 
always  some  soil 
to  spare,  i.e., 
more  than  will  fill 
the  trench  with, 
out  a  hillock 
being  raised  over 
it.  My  grand- 
father disliked 
seeing  these  long, 
unsightly  hillocks 
and  ordered  the 
waste  soil  to  be 
strewn  about  over 
the  turf.  The 
work  was  done  in 
the  winter,  and 
when  spring  came 
a  quantity  of  Flax 
sprang  up  among 
this  soil.  I  was 
told  the  above 
fact  by  my  father, 
who  saw  the  Flax 
growing,  and  who 
was  a  careful  ob- 
server. He  d  i  d 
not  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the 
Flax  seed  could 
have  been  scat, 
tered  there  after 
the  soil  was  dis. 
turbed,  but  held 
the  opinion  most 
confidently  that  it 
bad  lain  in  the 
ground  ever  since 

it  was  "  laid  down  to   Grass,"   upwards  of  sixty  years  before. 

Bdwakd  Peacock,  in  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

A  City  Garden. — This  glimpse  into  a  quiet  city  garden,  with 
trees,  and  Grass,  and  Ivy,  and  flowers,  may  serve  to  remind  us  that 
a  city  garden  may  have  many  charms  not  usually  associated  with 
the  town.  There  are  even  peculiar  advantages  for  gardening  in 
some  cities,  where  the  air  is  comparatively  pure,  in  the  perfect  shelter 
and  increased  warmth  which  city  gardens  often  enjoy  as  compared 
with  the  surrounding  country.  As  regards  good  private  gardens 
in  London,  they  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  or  so  well  stored  as  one 
would  expect  from  the  numbers  of  rich  people  who  have  houses  in 
it.  Some  gardens,  such  as  those  of  Montague  House  and  of  Oak 
Lodge,  may  be  named  as  creditable  examples  of  what  a  town  garden 
may  be  made  ;  but  such  are  too  rare.  In  Continental  cities  one  is 
frequently  surprised  to  find  a  charming  oasis  of  trees,  and  flowers, 
and  Grass,  hidden  by  high  buildings  from  the  noisy  street.  Through 
the  courtyard  and  the  house,  and  out  into  a  shady  group  of  trees 
with  fresh  Grass,  and  Ivy,  and  Yuccas,  and  a  few  evergreens,  and 
the  grateful  coolness  and  quiet,  is  a  common  experience  abroad,  where 
finer  trees  are  often  found  in  small  private  gardens,  hidden  from 
public  view  by  high  houses,  than  in  the  avenues  or  public  squares. 
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Such  a  garden  is  the  one  we  figure,  with  its  little  fresh  lawn,  ample 
for  the  position  ;  old  Ivy-clad  trees  ;  beds  of  Pansies  in  May,  when 
we  saw  it ;  hardy  Yuccas,  and  Acanthuses  in  groups ;  and  Aucubas, 
lyy,  and  Periwinkle  on  the  ground  beneath  the  trees. 


CULTIVATION  OF  PANSIES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
Fob  spring  planting,  select  a  sheltered  piece  of  ground  that  has 
been  well  manured,  throw  it  up  in  ridges  for  the  winter, 
and  let  it  remain  so  until  favourable  weather  has  set  in  in 
March,  when  it  should  be  forked  over  and  well  broken.  In 
planting  Show  Pansies,  lay  out  the  beds  4  ft.  4  in.  in  width, 
and  of°a  length  to  suit  the  collection.  Plant  four  in  the 
breadth,  leaving  1  ft.  between  the  plants,  and  8  in.  from  the 
edge  of  the  bed  to  the  outside  plants.  A  bed  of  mixed  Pansies 
has  a  fine  eilect ;  but,  if  seed  be  wanted,  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
plants  in  classes.  Previous  to  planting,  have  some  fresh  turfy 
loam  at  hand,  and,  having  made  the  hole  for  the  plant,  put  in 
some  of  the  new  loam  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  spread  the  roots 
over  this,  and  fill  round  the  neck  of  the  plant  with  the  same 
loam.  This  causes  the  stem  of  the  plant  to  emit  roots,  and 
gives  it  a  fresh  hold.  When  the  plants  have  been  growing: 
about  two  months  or  so,  give  them  frequent  waterings  of 
liquid  made  of  sheep  or  cow  manure,  taking  care  not  to  touch 
the  foliage  or  go  too  near  the  neck  of  the  plant  with  it,  and 
when  the  surface  of  the  bed  gets  caked,  run  a  Datch  hoe 
between  the  rows.  Stake  the  plants  as  they  require  it,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  broken  by  the  wind,  and  remove  all 
superfluous  shoots  as  they  appear,  leaving  from  three  to  four 
leading  stems  for  flowering.  The  plants  will  be  much  benficed 
by  a  top-dressing  of  new  lop.m  and  old  cow  manure  about  the 
middle  of  June.  As  soon  as  they  get  into  a  flowering  state, 
pick  off  the  blooms  as  they  expand  (in  order  that  the  plants 
may  not  be  weakened  more  than  is  necessary)  until  about  ten 
or  twelve  days  before  the  blooms  are  required  for  exhibition, 
vfhen  all  may  be  allowed  to  remain. 

For  shading  material,  I  would  recommend  cardboard  caps 
tacked  on  to  a  piece  of  wood,  the  mouth  of  the  cap  being  4  in. 
in  diameter.  Self  flowers  should  be  shaded  as  soon  as  the 
bud  has  reached  its  full  length  prior  to  opening;  but  white 
and  yellow  grounds  may  be  allowed  to  half  expand,  so  that  it 
may  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  lacing,  &o.,  is  complete,  and 
the  bloom  otherwise  in  true  character.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  how  Pansies  should  be  exhibited.  The  Scottish 
Pansy  Society  makes  it  imperative  that  blooms  be  shown  on 
stands  painted  green  without  paper  cards,  while  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  they  are  universally  shown  on  white 
cards,  about  J  in.  larger  than  the  blooms,  on  stands  painted 
green.  I  prefer  show  Pansies  to  be  exhibited  on  white 
cards,  as  they  can  be  set  off  to  the  best  advantage 
in  that  way.  The  flowers  may  be  cut  in  the  afternoon  preced- 
ing the  exhibition,  carding  and  placing  them  in  their  position 
at  once.  Young  flowers  which  will  not  lay  had  better  be  kept 
out  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  they  will  be  more  easily 
handled.  Lead  off  with  the  flowers  of  the  largest  size — say 
dark  selfs,  white  grounds,  yellow  grounds,  and  so  on,  varying 
the  colours,  so  that  two  of  the  same  class  may  not  be  either 
directly  at  the  side,  above,  or  below  each  other. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  pinch  a  few  of  the  leading 
stems,  which  will  induce  shoots  to  break  out  that  will  make 
fine,  short,  stout  cuttings  which  may  be  taken  off  by  the  end 
of  September.  Prepare  a  cold  frame,  dig  deep,  and  break  the 
soil  well,  removing  any  earthworms,  as  they  are  apt  to  draw 
out  the  cuttings  and  cause  confusion.  As  to  soil,  make  up  a 
compost  of  two  parts  fresh  loam  and  one  river  or  pit  sand  ;  of 
this  put  on  3  in. ;  draw  lines  3  in.  apart,  and  insert  the  cuttings  2 
in.  from  each  other,  fixing  them  firmly  in  their  position  with 
the  forefinger.  Water  gently,  and  keep  the  frames  close  for 
about  ten  days,  shading,  if  necessary.  After  this,  air  may  be 
given,  night  and  day,  during  favourable  weather,  and  when 
tbey  are  rooted,  the  more  air  they  get  while  the  weather  is  fine 
the  better.  Remove  all  decayed  leaves  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance, an  operation  which  is  best  done  with  a  pair  of  sharp- 
poiuted  scissors.  In  the  west  of  Scotland  it  is  not  practicable 
to  plant  inthe  open  ground  in  autumn ;  but,  where  the  climate 
will  allow  it,  and  if  early  blooms  be  wanted,  it  is  necessary  to 


do  so.     Cuttings  may  be  put  in  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  and 
planted  out  in  September  or  October. 

The  culture  of  fancy  Pansies  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
the  show  kinds.  They  should  be  planted  1-5  in.  apart,  being 
robust  growers,  and  the  situation  should  be  more  exposed  to  the 
sun  than  for  show  kinds,  so  that  their  bright  colours  may  be 
brought  out  in  all  their  brilliancy.  The  great  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  class  within  these  last  few  years  is 
very  marked,  many  of  them  having  as  fine  form,  eye,  and  tex- 
ture as  the  best  of  the  showy  varieties  ;  one,  therefore,  would 
require  to  grow  them,  or  see  them  in  bloom,  to  form  any  idea 
of  their  real  worth  and  beauty. 

The  Pansy's  chief  enemies  are  wii'eworm,  slugs,  and  fly.  In 
planting,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  wireworms  are  intro- 
duced in  the  new  loam  ;  should  they  occur,  they  are  easily 
trapped  by  small  pieces  of  Carrot  or  Potato  laid  about  1  in. 
under  the  soil  near  the  plants,  and  which  must  be  inspected 
every  three  or  four  days.  Slugs  are  best  kept  down  by  hand- 
picking  early  in  the  morning  and  on  showeryevenings  ;  should 
fly  attack  the  plants,  as  it  frequently  does  in  June  or  July, 
take  a  common  tub  or  pail,  put  into  it  1  lb.  soft  soap,  pour  on 
it  sufiicient  warm  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  add  1  gill  Tobacco 
juice  as  received  from  the  tobacconist;  mix  well,  and  strain 
through  a  piece  of  coarse  pack  sheet,  and  put  1  pint  of  this 
to  2  gallons  of  soft  water.  With  this  mixture  syringe  the 
plants,  selecting  a  showery  evening  for  the  purpose,  and  apply 
it  every  other  night  until  the  fly  is  fairly  got  rid  of.  Should 
the  weather  be  dry  when  they  are  infested  with  this  pest, 
syringe  the  plants  with  clean  water  before  using  the  solution, 
and  syringe  again  with  water  in  an  hour  or  two. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  Pansies  for  exhibition: — 
Abbreviations — U.  &  L.,  Downie  &  Laird  ;  D.  &  Co.,  Dick- 
sons  &  Co. ;  W.,  White  ;   F.,  Fulton ;    T.,  Taylor ;  R.,  Robert- 
son ;    H.,  Hooper ;    D.,  O.,  &  Co.,  Dickson,  Orr,  &  Co. ;  P., 
Paul ;  C,  J.  Cocker  &  Sons. 

Dark  Selfs. — Alexander  Watt  (P.),  Beacon  (D.  &  L.),  Cap- 
tain Knowles  (F.),  Count  Bismarck  (P.),  Dux  (D.  &  Co.),  James 
Dalziel  (W.),  Juber  (D.  &  L.),  J.  P.  Barbour  (P.),  John  Rowatt 
(P.),  Lizzie  (W.),  Luna  (D.  &  L.),  Mauve  Queen  (P.),  Michael 
Saunders  (P.),  Oceola  (P.),  Rev.  J.  Morrison  (T.),  Rev,D.  Taylor 
(D.  &  L.),  Robert  Black  (D.  &  Co.),  William  Forbes  (P.) 

Blue  Selfs. — Chieftain  (D.  &  Co),  Royal  Blue  (P.),  Sunny 
Park  Rival  (C.) 

White  Selfs. — Bessie  Peacock  (D.,  0.,  &  Co.),  Jenny  Ander. 
son  (D.  &  Co.),  Mrs.  Todd  (P.),  Mrs.  W.  Old  {D.  &  Co.),  May 
Queen  (D.,  O.,  &  Co.),  Miss  Ramsay  (D.  &  L.) 

Yellow  Selfs. — Citron  (P.),  Dr.  Masters  (D.  &  L.),  John 
Scott  (P.),  Mrs.  Horsburgh  (D.  &  L.),  Maranta  (D.  &  L.), 
Yellow  King  (D.  &  Co.) 

Yellow  Grounds. — Alexander  Mc'Lennan  (P.),  Captain 
Cluthie  (D.  &  L.),  Clonard  (P.),  Defoe  (D.  &  Co.),  Dr. 
Livingstone  (Small),  Bbor  (D.  &  Co.),  George  Steedman, 
James  Orr  (P.),  J.  B.  Downie  (D.  &  L.),  John  Smith  (F.),  John 
Currie  (D.  &  L  ),  John  Waterston  (R.),  J.  W.Will  (P.),  Maggie 
Dunn,  Miss  Hope(T.i,  Miss  Rogers  (P),  Mrs  Russell  (D.  &  L.) 
Normond  (D.  &  L.),  Oracle  (P.),  R.  K.  Mitchell  (T.),  Robert 
Burns  (D.  &  Co.),  Robert  Pollock  (P.),  R.  Sibbald  (T.),  Von 
Moltke  (P.) 

White  Grounds. — Ada  (D.  &  L.),  Beautiful  (P.),  Oapt.  Speirs 
(P.),  Delicata  (P.),  Janet  Lees  (P.),  Jeannie  Grieve  (D.  &  Co.), 
Leah  (D.  &  L.),  Lizzie  Goudie  (P.),  Minnie  (P.),  Miss  Adamson 
(D.  &  L.),  Mary  Paul  (P.),  Mary  Robertson  (R.),  Miss  E.  Coch- 
ran (W.),  Miss  Tod  (D.  &  L),  Mrs.  Arthur  (F.),  Mrs.  Bunyard 
CD.  &  L.),  Mrs.  Eyles  (H.),  Mrs.  Fraser  (P.),  Mrs.  Henderson 
(D.  &  L.),  Mrs.  Owen  (P.),  Mrs.  R.  B.  Matthews  (P.),  Princess 
of  Wales  (D.  &  L.),  Sunnypark  Beauty  (C),  The  Duchess 
(Andrew). 

The  following  are  fine  fancy  Pansies : — Adonis  (C),  Amelia 
(P.),  Attraction  (P.),  Bailie  Goodwin  (P.),  Buttercup,  Cecilia 
(P.),  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (C),  F.  W.  Leland  (P.),  George 
Wood  (D.  &  L.),  Hector  (C),  Hon.  Mrs.  Beatson  (D.  &  L.), 
James  Taylor  (T.),  J.  A.  Welsh  (D.  &  Co.),  J.  B.  Downie 
(D.  &  L.),  Jessie  Clelland  (P.),  John  Currie  (D.  &  L.),  Lady 
Bethune  (D.  &  L.),  Maggie  Henderson  (P.),  Miss  Lizzie 
Matthews  (P.),  Miss  Wallace  (D.  &  Co.),  Mrs.  Birkmyre,  (P.), 
Mrs.  James  Watt,  (D.  &.  L.),  Mrs.  L.  T.  Fleming  (D.  &  L.), 
Monarch  (D.  &  L.),  NeUy  Thompson  (T.),  Parrot  (P.),  Rosa- 
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mond  (P.),  P.  W.  Fairgrieve    (D.   &  L.),  Sunray,  (P.),  Thalia 

(P.),  Timon   (C),  Thomas  Grainger  (D.  &  L.),  Unique  (P.), 

Vesta  (P.),  William  Broadfoot(0.),  William  Melville  (D.  &  LJ, 

Paisley.  Wm.  Paul. 


Pyramidal  Sweet  Bays. — -Where  the  climate  is  sniEciently 
mild  for  these  to  be  successfully  cultivated,  there  are  few  evergreens 
that  form  prettier  objects,  or  that  give  the  lawn  and  pleasure 
grounds  so  warm  and  furnished  an  aspect  during  winter  as  Sweet 
Bays  in  the  form  of  pyramids.  We  have  several  single  speciaiens  of 
them  on  Grass,  which  sets  them  off  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  in 
the  foreground  of  shrubberies  they  are  equally  effective.  The  pyra- 
midal form  is  that  which  the  Bay  naturally  assumes  without  any 
training;  but,  if  left  entirely  unpruued,  the  branches  become  weak, 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  will  sometimes  destroy  the  symmetrical 
shape  of  the  tree,  whereas,  if  the  leading  and  strongest  side  shoots 
be  shortened  to  about  half  their  length  in  autumn,  the  tree  becomes 
densely  furnished  with  side  spray,  and  the  principal  branches  are 
thus  rendered  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  all  weathers.     In  addition 


The  Flora  of  Greenland. — On  the  strips  of  the  land  near 
the  coast  the  greenland  flora,  though  scanty,  is  very  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  Vegetation  covers  the  ground  in  thick  masses,  forming  turf  in 
the  leval  places,  while  it  fills  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  the  rocks, 
and  creeps  over  the  surface  of  the  atone,  giving  a  bright  appearance 
to  the  land  in  summer.  The  prettiest  thing  of  all  is  the  Club  Moss, 
with  its  grateful  little  white  bell  flowers  like  miniature  Lilies  of  the 
Valley.  With  it  are  generally  the  Dtvarf  Willow  and  Birch  and  the 
Whortleberry,  with  its  red  berry  and  glossy  little  leaves.  As  far  as 
Disco,  not  further  north,  there  are  beds  of  Lady's  Mantle  and  Ange. 
lioa,  and  masses  of  Holly  Fern,  the  erect  red  blossom  of  the  Pedicu. 
laris,  bright  little  red  and  white  Saxifrages,  Dandelion,  Potentillaa,  and 
Ranunculus,  the  Arctic  Poppy,  the  sweet-smelling  Ledum  palustre, 
and  the  showy  purple  blossoms  of  the  Boilobium  alpinum.  The  study 
of  Greenland  botany,  interesting  in  itself,  derives  special  importance 
from  the  hypothesis  to  which  its  remarkable  character  has  given  rise. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Scandinavian  flora,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  globe,  extended  during  the  warm  period  preceding  the 
glacial  over  the  whole  Polar  regions,  including  Greenland  and  Arctic 
America. — Clements  Makkhasi. 
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to  the  pleasant  perfume  given  off  by  the  leaves,  the  Sweet  Bay  is  a 
profuse-blooming  plant,  and  with  us  usually  perfects  a  good  crop  of 
black  berries.  The  leaves  are  in  frequent  request  for  culinary  pur. 
poses,  and  for  drying  with  those  of  other  scented-leaved  plants. 
Although  some  of  our  winters  have  been  severe  in  this  locality,  I 
have  never  seen  a  leaf  discoloured,  while  a  little  further  inland  it  is 
by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  for  this  and  similar  evergreens  to 
suffer  considerably. — J.  Gkoom,  Henham. 

Propagating  Mistletoe. — At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  so 
many  possess  Mistletoe  berries,  it  may  interest  some  to  know  how  to 
obtain  plants  from  these  berries.  Select  two  or  three  of  the  finest  of 
them,  and  when  the  wood  of  any  Apple  tree,  on  which  it  may  be 
desired  Misletoe  should  grow,  is  quite  dry,  take  one  of  the  berries 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  rub  it  gently  on  the  part  of  the 
tree  where  the  Mistletoe  is  wanted  to  grow.  When  the  berry 
breaks,  the  gummy  juice  inside  causes  the  seeds  to  adhere  to  the 
baik.  In  a  short  time  two  small  prongs  will  be  emitted  from  the 
centre  of  the  berry ;  and  these  will  turn  round  and  root  and  grow  on 
the  branch  to  which  the  berry  is  attached.  This  is  a  simple  way  of 
propagating  the  Mistletoe  which  any  one  may  try  with  success. — 
Oambkiaw. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GiEDEN; 


Yucca  recurva. — This,  with  us,  is  the  most  graceful  and  effective  of  hardy 
fine  foliaged  plants.  Some  single  specimens  of  it  planted  here  abont  five 
years  ago  are  now  perfect  models,  both  as  regards  shape  and  healthy  develop- 
ment. Older  specimens  that  have  flowered,  branch  into  many  crowned  heads, 
and  loose  the  symmetrical  proportions  of  younger  plants.  A  row  of  established 
plants  of  this  Yucca  in  terra-cotta  vases,  flower  profusely,  a  circnmstance 
which  I  attribute  to  the  restriction  put  on  the  roots. — J.  Geoom,  Kenham. 

Planting  Hardy  Bulbs-^N^ovember  is  generally  recommended  as  the  best 
month  in  which  to  plant  out-of-door  bulbs  ;  but  if  any  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
lift  a  few  bulbs  at  that  period  that  have  been  left  in  the  ground,  they  will  find 
a  good  quantity  of  roots  and  the  top  growth  considerably  advanced,  clearly 
showing  that  November  is  too  late,  as  a  rule,  for  planting, — J.  G. 

Hardiness  of  Omphalodes  Luciiice.—I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Atkins  says  (see  p.  559)  respecting  the  hardineisof  this  beautiful  plant,  having 
grown  it  myself  for  some  years,  and  also  from  having  seen  Mr.  Atkins' 
plants  which,  as  he  states,  are  in  a  bleak  situation  on  the  Cotswolds,  I  have 
sometimes  found  that  seedlings  of  it  differ  in  not  having  that  deep  glaucous 
hue  that  the  parent  possesses.  I  have  always  found  cuttings  to  make  the  best 
plants. — B.  Jenkins, 
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THE  GBOGEAPHIOAL  DISTRIBUTION  01'  aARDEN 

PLANTS. 

South  American  Begion. 

As  already  explained,  the  extent  of  country  in  South 
America  from  which  we  obtain  hardy  plants  is  comparatively 
small,  and  many  of  the  plants  we  have  in  cultivation  from  that 
part  of  the  world  are  only  suitable  for  the  milder  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  are,  however,  some,  such  as  Berberis  Dar- 
wini,  for  example,  which  are  perfectly  hardy  ;  and  nearly  every 
one  of  those  contained  in  the  following  list  has  its  special 
merits.  Doubtless  further  exploration  would  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery and  introduction  of  many  other  equally  ornamental 
species.  The  vegetation  of  temperate  South  America  forms 
two  distinct  floras.  The  plains  of  the  eastern  side  and  centre 
are  almost  treeless,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
covered  with  coarse  Grasses  and  thorny  shrubs.  These  Pampas, 
as  they  are  termed,  extend  northwards,  and  include  part  of 
Uruguay,  gradually  passing  into  the  forest  region  of  Brazil. 
Gynerium  argenteura,  or  Pampas  Grass,  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic plants  of  this  region,  and  the  recently-introduced 
Bryngiums,  as  E.  pandanifolium,  E.  bromelimfolium,  &o.,  are 
from  the  northern  part.  At  the  present  time  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres,  one  might  also  say  square  miles,  are 
covered  by  two  or  three  European  plants.  The  commoner 
ones  are — a  Thistle  (Onopordon  Acanthium),  Fennel  (Foenicu- 
lum  vulgare),  and  the  Oardoon  (Cynara  cardunoulus).  The 
western  side  of  Patagonia,  as  well  as  the  southern  extremity, 
is  more  or  less  mountainous,  and  the  coast  is  skirted  with 
numerous  islands.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  well  wooded, 
even  down  to  Tierra  del  Fnego.  The  most  prominent  ti'ees  in 
the  extreme  south  are  two  species  of  Beech,  an  evergreen  one 
(Fagus  betuloides),  which  is  ornamental  and  quite  hardy  on 
our  south-western  coast,  and  a  deciduous  species,  P.  antarctica. 
According  to  Dr.  Hooker,  F.  betuloides  is  the  most  prevalent 
species  in  Hermite  Island,  and  becomes  a  large  tree  about  the 
Straits  of  Magelhaens.  It  forms  the  prevailing  feature  in 
the  scenery  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  especially  in  winter  time, 
from  its  upper  limit  being  sharply  defined,  and  contrasting 
with  the  dazzling  snow  that  covers  the  all  but  naked  branches 
of  the  deciduous-leaved  species  F.  antarctica.  Its  upper  limit 
at  Cape  Horn  in  lat.  56°  is  800  ft.;  in  the  noithern  part  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  it  ascends  to  1400  ft.  At  Port  Famine,  on 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  King,  trees  of  the  evergreen  Beech  3  ft. 
in  diameter  were  abundant,  and  one  measured  7  ft.  in  diameter 
at  17  ft.  above  the  roots.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
temperate  forest  region,  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of 
Arauoan,  South  Chili,  is  the  home  of  Arauoaria  imbricata.  It 
forms  dense  forests,  and  grows  to  a  large  size.  Oar  concluding 
remark  on  the  vegetation  of  this  region  shall  be  in  praise  of 
the  incomparably  beautiful  hardy  Fuchsia  (P.  macrostemon), 
which,  in  its  southern  habitat,  presents  a  number  of  distinct 
varieties  described  by  travellers  as  the  great  charm  and  orna- 
ment of  the  vegetation. 

General  List  of  Hardy  Plants. 


Berberis  Darwini 

„         empetrifolia 
,,         ilicifolia 
Berberidopsis  corallina 
Azara  serrata 
,,       dentata 
,,       integvifolia 
Aristotelia  Macqui 
Latbyrus  raagellanicus 
Geura  chiloense  (synonym — G.  eoc- 

cineum) 
Escallonia  rubra 

„  macrantba,     and     other 

species 
Eacrypbia  cordifolia 

,,  pinuatifolia 

Gunnera  scabi'a 
Fucsbsia  roacrostemon 
Loasa  aurantiaca 
Passiflora  ccerulea 
Eryngium  pandanifoliuin,  &e. 
Mutisia  decurrens 


Pernettya  mucronata 

„  pumila,  and  other  species 

or  varieties 
Desfontalnea  spinosa 
Pbysiantbus  albicans 
Fabiana  imbricata 
Solanum  jasminoides 
Calceolaria  Fotbergilli,  and  otbers 
Buddleya  globosa 
Lippia  (Aloysia)  citriodora 
Ercilla  spicata 
Embotbrium  coccinenm 
Fagus  antarctica 
„       betuloides 
Araucaria  imbricata 
Libocedrus  tetragona 
Fitzroya  patagonica 
Saxe-Gotbsea  conspicua 
Alstroemeria  aurea 
Lapageria  rosea 
Pbilesia  buxifolia 
Gynerium  argenteum 


Nevj  Zealand  Uegion. 

The  flora  of  New  Zealand  has  already  been  pretty  fully  described 
and  contrasted  with  the  vegetation  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  some  remarks  on  its  climate  will  be  found  in  the  same 
place.  Without  exception,  it  may  be  stated,  New  Zealand 
plants  require  protection,  except  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where,  however,  perhaps  all,  except  those  peculiar 
to  the  warmest  part  of  New  Zealand,  will  thrive.  It  does  not 
come  within  the  compass  of  this  essay  to  enlarge  upon  points 
which  would  probably  interest  but  few,  and  therefore  the  list 
of  New  Zealand  hardy  plants  is  very  small.  Indeed,  if  we 
compiled  a  list  of  plants  from  the  Australasian  region,  hardy 
in  the  Scilly  Islands,  it  would  include,  besides  New  Zealand 
species,  hundreds  of  South  Australian  plants.  A  few  of  the 
more  familiar  New  Zealand  plants  are — Clianthus  puniceus, 
Edwardsia  grandiflora,  Veronica  Anderson!,  Phormium  tenax, 
Cordyline  australis,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Griselinia  littoralis, 
and  various  species  of  Panax. 

Hardiness  of  South  Austr.vlian  Plants. — It  may  be  worth 
while  adding  an  observation  or  two  respecting  the  hardiness 
of  some  of  the  Australian  Acacias  having  piunately-divided 
leaves,  because  they  are  so  exceedingly  elegant  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  plant  them  wherever  they  will  succeed.  Several  of 
them  which  are  natives  of  the  mountains  of  Tasmania  and 
South  Australia  will  bear  the  ordinary  winters  of  the  south 
and  west  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and,  if  cu*i  down  by  an 
unusually  severe  frost,  will  shoot  from  the  root  again  in  spring. 
The  hardiest  are  A.  dealbata  (the  Silver  Wattle  of  the  Austra- 
lians), A.  decurrens  (the  Black  or  Green  Wattle),  and  A.  dis- 
color. These  trees  appear  to  possess  a  very  elastic  and  accom- 
modating constitution,  as  does  also  a  species  of  Eucalyptus 
(E.  polyanthemos)  in  the  open  air  at  Kew,  which  was  only 
very  slightly  injured  by  the  severe  frosts  of  1860-1. 

South   African  Region. 

With  this,  the  warmest  of  the  regions  whence  we  obtain 
hardy  plants,  we  shall  conclude  our  remai-ks  on  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants  hardy  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  number  of  species  is  not  large ;  they  are  all  herbaceous 
plants,  or  will  throw  up  new  stems  annually  from  the  root,  if 
cut  down,  and  thus,  by  their  habit  of  growth,  are  protected 
from  the  influences  of  weather.  A  few,  like  Kniphofia  aloides 
(syn.  Tritoma  Uvaria),  and  allied  species,  inhabit  the  mountains 
which  range  from  nearly  4000  ft.  (the  Table  Mountain)  to 
8000  ft.  (Graaf  Reinet),  and  ale  perfectly  hardy.  Others,  as 
Richardia  .ethiopica,  and  Aponogeton  distaohyon,  treated  as 
aquatics  in  tolerably  deep  water,  escape  frost,  and  are  thus  so 
far  hardy.  Again,  many  of  the  splendid  Cape  bulbous  plants, 
as  Gladiolus,  Ixia,  Sparaxis,  &c.,  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all 
the  winter,  if  the  soil  is  light  and  the  bulbs  not  too  near  the 
surface.  Melianthus  major,  Lobelia  Erinus,  Phygelius  capensis, 
and  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  are  also  hardy  in  this  qualified 
sense. 

Bistrihution  of  Uxotic  Plants  requiring  the  shelter  of  a  cool 
Gonservatory  or  Greenhouse  during  the  colder  half  oj 
the  year. 

General  Remarks  on  Climate,  &c. — The  distribution  of 
hardy  plants  having  been  treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and 
much  that  is  said  under  that  head  being  of  general  application, 
the  outline  of  the  distribution  of  sub-tropical  or  greenhouse' 
plants  and  tropical  or  stove  plants  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view,  may  be  traced  in  a  few  pages.  The  countries  whence  we 
obtain  sub-tropical  plants,  are  almost  identical  with  those  lying 
between  the  north  and  south  tropics  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  temperate  regions  as  defined  under  the  geography  of  hardy 
plants.  Frost  is  almost  unknown,  and  in  the  warmer  parts, 
bordering  the  tropics,  the  temperature  never  descends  to  the 
freezing  point.  The  average  temperature  of  the  coldest 
month,  January  or  July,  according  as  the  country  is  situated 
in  the  north  or  south  hemisphere,  is  from  40°  or  45"  to  55°, 
and  the  mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from  55°  to  75°. 
Maritime  countries  in  this  zone  enjoy  a  cooler  summer  than 
most  Continental  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  north  tem- 
perate zone  ;  but  here  also  the  mean  annual  amount  of  heat  may 
be  the  au-m  of  a  comparatively  cold  winter  and  a  hot  summer,  . 
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Sab-trop  ioal  Pmit  (Oitrua).  Hardy  Aquatic  from  S.  Africa  (Aponogeton  dis'achyon). 
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or  the  sum  of  a  relatively  warm  winter  and  cool  summer. 
The  distribution  of  heat  within  the  tropics  is  also  considerably 
influenced  by  the  disposition  of  land  and  water,  though  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  in  the  extra-tropical  northern  regions. 
The  highest  mean  annual  temperature,  given  by  Dove,  is  81°'5 
Fahr.,  and  the  regions  where  this  temperature  prevails  nearly 
all  lie  north  of  the  equator.     There  is,  however,  far  greater 
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Hardy  Passion  Flower — Cool  Region  of  South  America. 

inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  moisture  in  sub-tropical,  or 
warm,  temperate  countries,  and  this  is  a  point  of  greater 
importance  in  pi'aotical  gardening.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
actual  amouut  of  rainfall,  as  the  number  of  rainy  days  and  the 
average  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Du'i'ERENT  Classes  or  Plants. — Three  different  classes  of 
plants  are  an  index  to  as  many  different  degrees  of  humidity. 
The  Ferns  and  herbaceous  plants  of  New  Zealand ;  the 
shrubby  and  arborescent  vegetation  of  extra-tropical  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa ;  and  the  succulent  Mesembryan- 
themums,  Stapelias,  &c.,  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Cactaceas  of 
Mexico.  The  first  live  in  a  very  humid  climate,  the  second  in 
an  intermediate,  and  the  last  in  a  very  dry  one.  Another 
condition  of  climate  is  alternately  dry  and  wet  seasons, 
answering  to  the  growing  and  dormant  periods  of  plant  life  in 
most  warm  countries ;  and  then  there  are  the  desert  or  rain- 
less countries. 

Rainless  Regions. — These  are  nearly  all  situated,  in  both 
hemispheres,  in  the  sub-tropical  regions,  and  in  adjoining 
tropical  regions ;  not  a  large  area  being  within  the  tropics, 
and  scarcely  any  near  the  Equator.  Collectively  these  deserts 
form  two  interrupted  belts  around  the  world — a  northern  and 
a  southern.  The  northern,  and  much  the  larger,  rainless  belt, 
docs  not  correspond  to  latitude  exactly,  but  it  nowhere  gets 
beyond  the  limits  between  about  16°  and  30°  of  latitude.  The 
vegetation  of  these  rainless  regions  is  extremely  scanty,  and 
reduced  to  a  few  thorny  bushes  and  succulent  plants.  In 
South-Western  Africa,  beginning  just  north  of  the  Orange 
Biver,  there  is  a  large  tract  called  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  it 
is  in  this  country  where  the  curious  Welwitschia,  referred  to 
before,  occurs,     The  total  area  of    desert  country  has   been 


computed  at  about  5,000,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  dry  land. 

Food  Plants. — In  sub-tropical  countries  the  food  plants, 
and  other  staple  crops,  are  mainly  different  from  our  own, 
though  Wheat  and  Barley  are  largely  cultivated ;  but  they  are 
harvested  during  the  colder  season  of  the  year.  Maize,  Mil- 
let, Cotton,  Indigo,  Yams,  Tea,  the  Orange  tribe,  various 
leguminous  crops,  &c.,  are  among  the  most  useful  food  plants 
of  the  sub-tropical  region. 

Range  oi'  Species. — Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
general  wide  geograhioal  range  of  species  belonging  to  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  examples  given 
to  illustrate  this  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  in  New  Zealand,  for 
example,  we  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  are 
endemic,  whereas  not  one  is  endemic  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  many  of  what  we  may  call  northern  types,  including 
British  species,  besides  having  a  wide  range  in  temperate 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  also  occur  in  the  mountains  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  some  extending  to  New  Zealand,  and 
a  few  even  down  the  mountain  range  of  South  America.  It 
was  not  stated  there,  however,  that  typically  southern  types 
rai'ely  extend  to  similar  climates  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Relying  upon  geological  evidence,  it  would  appear  that  what 
now  are  typically  southern,  temperate,  or  sub-tropical  orders, 
genera,  or  species,  have  gradually  receded  southwards,  or  never 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  permanent  footing  in  the  north, 
though  this  does  not  imply  that  they  were  ever  so  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  northern  hemisphere  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time  in  the  southern,  where  they  possibly  always  found  their 


The  Cotton  Plant. 

maximum  development.  Taking  the  ProteacesB  for  illus- 
tration, the  existing  range  and  centres  of  concentration  of 
the  members  of  this  Order  are  emine>'tly  southern.  Further 
particulars  on  this  point  are  given  in  the  remarks  on  the 
vegetation  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  &o.  Nearly  all  the 
species  have  a  very  limited  range  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  occur,  and  the  genera  are  also  for  the  greater  part  con- 
fined to  one  country.  Helicia,  however,  is  an  exception.  This 
genus  is  represented  by  four  species  in  Australia,  and  extends 
through  the  Malayan  Archipelago  to  India  and  Japan.  In 
Africa  the  genus   Protea  numbers  sixty  species,  and   one   is 
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found  in  Abyssinia ;  and  Rhopala  reaches  the  northern  limit 
of  the  family  in  South  America  in  Guiana.  Finally,  there  are 
European  fossil  remains  which  are  referred  to  this  family  by 
palEeontologists.  Broadly  speaking,  the  species  constituting 
the  vegetation  of  sub-tropical  countries,  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  are  very  much  circumscribed  in 
their  distribution ;  particularly  those  of  the  southern 
countries. 

Extent  and  Number  op  Species. — With  an  area  of  nearly 
20,000,000  square  miles,  the  temperate  and  frigid  regions 
combined,  support  an  indigenous  vegetation  of  only  about 
25,000  species ;  and,  in  any  given  area,  the  number  is  small, 
when  compared  with  the  composition  of  the  flora  of  the  fertile 
parts  of  Australia  and  South  Africa.  The  sub-tropical  regions 
cover  about  13,000,000  square  miles,  4,000,000,  at  least,  of  which 
are  barren  deserts ;  and  the  total  number  of  species  is  com- 


speoies  are  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  although  there 
has  lately  been  a  little  revival  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  of  the  Cape  and  Australia.  For  many  years 
past  collectors  of  living  plants  have  been  mainly  engaged  in 
ransacking  the  mountain  forests  of  America,  and  innumerable 
Orchids,  Aroids,  Begonias,  Broraeliae^,  Palms,  &o  ,  have 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  spoil.  The  countries  from  which  we 
have  obtained  the  principal  part  of  our  greenhouse  plants  .ire 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Mexico,  with  smaller  contribu- 
tions from  the  mountains  of  the  northern  part  of  South 
America,  and  of  India,  the  southern  part  of  China  and  Chili. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Mediterranean  region  is  really  sub- 
tropical in  its  climate,  but  so  few  Mediterranean  plants  are 
sheltered  in  our  greenhouses,  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  consi- 
deration under  this  head,  especially  as  it  is  one  of  the  regions 
of  our  hardy  plants.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Geographical  Distribution  of   Garden  Plants  :    Succulent  Plants  in  Mexico. 


puted  at  from  40,000  to  45,000.  Without  making  some  careful 
and  laborious  calculations,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that 
there  is  a  greater  concentration  of  species  in  some  sub-tropical 
countries  than  in  any  tropical  regions ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  on  this  point.  For  instance,  the  area  of  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  is  given  as  200,000  square  miles,  and  the  flora  is 
estimated  at  about  9,000  species. 

Historical. — Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  scarcely  any- 
thing was  known  of  this  enormous  floral  wealth  in  Europe.  A 
few  Cape  plants  were  introduced  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  among  them  a  few  species  of  Pelargonium,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  and  Erica;  but  it  was  not  till  about  the  year 
1774  that  this  mine  was  really  opened.  After  that  date,  and 
up  till  about  1820,  with  certain  intermissions,  the  flow  of  new 
bulbous-rooted  and  hard-wooded  plants  from  the  southern 
hemisphere  was  almost  incessant.  It  then  began  to  decline, 
and  finally  almost  ceased)  and  now  probably  not  a  third  of  the 


YOUNG  PLANTS  IN   POOE  SOIL. 

SoJiE  believe  that  rich  soil  is  the  chief  requirement  of  a  large  num. 
ber  of  our  garden  plants ;  it  is  in  every  case  necessary  to  give  whole- 
some food,  but  in  the  early  stages  of  plant  growth,  very  rich  soil  ig 
not  required  nntil  suffioient  roots  have  been  made  to  absorb  the 
manure.  It  is  often  the  case  when  soil  is  very  poor,  that  the  pots  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  are  filled  with  roots,  whilst  little  or  no 
foliage  has  been  produced.  Place  the  roots  of  that  plant  where  they 
can  have  their  fill,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  advantage  plenty  of  fibres 
has  over  large,  thong-like  roots ;  sturdy  growth  and  flowering  wood 
is  the  result.  Often  does  a  Vine  in  a  pot  make  a  growth  like  a 
straw,  and  if  the  pot  be  inverted,  and  the  roots  turned  out,  the 
whole  ball  is  a  firm  mass  of  fibre !  On  the  other  hand,  one  may 
have  a  Vine  having  fine  growth,  laxnriant  foliage,  strong  wood, 
and  probably  with  a  large  amount  of  pith.  Examine  the  roots  of 
that  plant,  and  they  will  generally  be  found  to  be  long,  rank  feeders 
growing  thinly  through  the  soil ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two 
forms  of  roots  is  the  former  keep  on  extending  themselves  through 
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the  soil,  findiug  little  to  draw  np  into  tie  plant  to  give  it  bulb,  but 
growing  and  increasing  in  numbers,  finding  little  till  the  whole 
space  is  occupied.  We  have  more  than  once  lifted  Vines  and 
Peaches,  and  though  the  border  was  matted  throughout  there  was  a 
very  small  proportion  o£  wood  on  either,  yet  they  bore  exceedingly  fine 
fruit  and  took  plenty  of  liquid  manure.  Figs,  I  have  often  seen 
the  same,  and  no  amount  of  liquid  manure  would  induce  growth 
beyond  a  few  inches  which  were  each  season  covered  with  fruit  of 
unusually  large  size.  I  would  suppose  that  when  Mr,  Thomson  made 
that  good  hit  at  Dalkeith,  of  using  sand  in  narrow  strips  at  intervals 
through  his  Vine  borders  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  it  was  to  arrest 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  large  roots ;  when  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  sand  a  large  amount  of  fibres  was  thrown  out  which  would  draw 
up  large  quantities  of  food  from  the  rich  soil  as  soon  as  they  passed 
through  the  sand.  A  saving  of  border  space  would  be  effected  at 
the  same  time.  Fibres  drawing  up  rich  food  to  a  plant,  and  gross 
roots  doing  the  same,  is  attended  by  very  opposite  results,  the  former 
having  a  tendency  to  give  constitution  and  provide  fruit  or  flowers, 
while  the  latter  caters  for  wood,  pith,  and  foliage  only.  I  remem. 
ber  well,  when  a  youth,  employed  in  the  establishment  of  the  late  Mr. 
Catleugh,  at  Chelsea,  that  his  system  of  growing  Pelargoniums 
for  market  (his  quota  sent  for  sale  to  Covent  Garden  was  30,000 
a  year),  consisted  in  starting  his  plants  in  sandy  loam  without  man- 
ure, and  that  when  placed  in  their  flowering  pots  rich  soil  was  given 
them.  The  first  secured  plenty  of  fibres.  He  then  allowed  them  to  con. 
sume  as  much  as  they  were  able.  Stronger  plants  and  finer  flowered 
I  have  never  seen  of  that  class.  During  the  present  season  we  were 
obliged  to  use  very  poor  soil  for  everything,  because  we  had  no  other. 
Every  pot  became  crammed  with  fibres,  but  not  much  top  growth  was 
to  be  seen.  Since  then  these  plants  have  had  good  soil,  and  those  of 
them  which  are  flowering  now  are)  doing  extra  well.  Euphorbias 
flowering  are  making  shoots  like  quills  ;  Bougainvilleas  are  flowering 
on  every  inch  of  growth  ;  and  Nerinms,  Cytisus,  Habrothamnus,  and 
many  others  are  doing  the  same.  M.  Temple. 


fiendle's  System  of  Glazing,— The  present  system  of  glazing 
horticultural  buildings  is  an  endless  source  of  expense  and  annoyance. 
What  is  required  in  either  a  plant  or  fruit  house  is  a  waterproof  roof, 
and  this  is  rarely  obtained  under  the  old  system  of  glazing.  Putty 
is  a  very  perishable  material  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the 
smallest  crack  or  flaw  lets  in  a  stream  of  water.  When  squares  of 
glass  are  fitted  tightly  and  putted  down  closely,  fractures  often  take 
place  on  account  of  the  inelasticity  or  non-yielding  nature  of  the 
three  substances  brought  into  immediate  contact.  Sometimes  the 
putty  cracks  and  gives  way  under  the  pressure  of  wind,  or  the  expan. 
sion  and  contractions  caused  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  many 
squares  of  glass  are  cracked,  and  thus  let  in  drip.  The  painting  and 
repairs  of  glass  houses  also  form  a  very  heavy  item  in  garden  expen- 
diture, and  any  system  of  construction  that  will  reduce  it  without 
any  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  must,  in  the  long  run,  succeed.  Although 
there  may  not  be  much  saving  in  the  first  outlay,  yet  any  one  will 
easily  understand  that  where  no  putty  is  used,  or  any  other  perish- 
able substance  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  cost  of  maintainance 
must  be  very  considerably  reduced.  Then,  again,  the  elastic  bed  on 
which  the  glass  rests  prevents,  in  the  ordinary  course,  many  fractures. 
The  jar  of  a  door,  or  a  large  hailstone  falling  on  a  tightly.packed 
square  of  glass  may  crack  or  fracture  it,  whilst  glass  used  on  Eendle'a 
system,  that  will  yield  under  a  blow,  is  endowed  with  greater  resisting 
power.  Among  other  places  where  I  have  seen  the  system  carried 
ont,  I  may  notice  a  large  Vinery  at  Bnrghley,  on  which  a  new  roof 
on  this  principle  has  been  erected.  Mr.  Gilbert  speaks  very  highly 
of  it,  not  only  as  to  its  freedom  from  drip,  but  as  regards  the  less 
liability  to  fracture  ;  and  I  think  no  one  can  thoroughly  examine 
the  system  without  becoming  convinced  of  its  comparative  cheapness 
and  durability. — E.  Hobday. 


THE    CHRISTMAS    ROSE. 

Brown  leaves  and  hatter' d,  move  them  aside,  and  lo ! 
A  paleness,  purer  than  the  circling  snow, 
A  treasure  trove  of  fairest  flow'rs  below  ; 
White  waxen  petals,  yet  thereon  faint  flush 
Of  conscious  life,  a  warm  and  beauteous  blush. 
The  wild  wind  sweepeth  o'er  with  sudden  rush. 
They  crouch  so  low,  he  finds  them  not,  and  so, 
With  golden  stamens  nestling  in  their  snow. 
They  lie  unharm'd,  the  sheltering  leaves  below. 
O  !  Roses,  thornless  Roses  !  such  as  ye 
Our  floral  ofi''ring  Christmas  morn  shall  be. 


L.  Walen.       I 


TORENIA  POURNIERI. 
This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  indoor  gardens,  bearing 
numerous  pretty  blossoms,  and  being  neat  and  graceful  in 
form.  Our  hothouses  rarely  produced  more  beautiful  objects 
than  well-grown  plants  of  the  old  Torenia  asiatica,  with  its 
shoots  flung  down  in  graceful  profusion,  and  its  numerous 
pretty  flowers.  At  first  it  was  scarcely  hoped  that  the  new 
comer  would  quite  equal  the  old  plaui  as  a  stove  ornament, 
but  Mr.  Barron  placed  the  old  and  new  species  alternately  in 
baskets  this  year,  and  proved  T.  Fournieri  to  be  in  all  ways 
equal  to  T.  asiatica,  and  yet  distinct  from  it.  It  is  charming 
as  a  basket  plant  in  a  warm  house.  Ic  is  a  native  of  Cochin 
China,  where,  M.  Godefroy  Leboeuf  informs  us,  it  is  a  common 
little  plant  in  the  priests'  gardens.     Our  plant  is  reproduced 


Torenia  Fournieri. 


from  a  drawing  kindly  lent  us  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris, 
where  the  plant  is  sometimes  tried  out-of-doors.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  freer  and  happier  in  a  warm  house.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seed  or  cuttings,  and  is  of  facile  culture. 


STORING  SPINACH  IN  A  COLD  COUNTRY. 
NujiEROUs  have  been  the  means  adopted  by  gardeners  to  save  Spinach 
for  winter  use.  Heeling-in  in  a  dry  place,  just  before  hard  weather 
sets  in  (something  after  the  plan  adopted  for  Celery) ,  and  roofing 
over,  secure  from  hard  frost,  was  long  since  one  of  the  means  used 
by  cultivators.  Laying  rails  or  poles  between  the  rows  and  covering 
with  litter  is  another.  How  to  save  it,  the  Massachusetts  "  Plough, 
man  "  relates  in  a  late  issue,  as  practised  by  market  gardeners  about 
Boston.  To  keep  Spinach,  it  is  only  needful  to  cut  it  on  a  dry  day, 
about  November  10  or  15,  and  pile  it  about  6  in.  deep  upon  shelves 
in  a  cellar  provided  with  ventilators,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
temperature  as  near  as  may  be  32°.  The  cellar  is  usually  built  on 
purpose  in  the  large  gardens,  where  1000  bushels  or  more  are  stored. 
An  excavation,  20  ft.  by  30  ft.,  is  made  6  ft.  deep,  and  walled  up  at 
the  sides  and  covered  in  with  a  roof  of  boards  and  shingles,  with  a 
door  at  one  end.  Two  paths  or  alleys  run  the  length  of  the  cellar 
2  ft.  wide,  and  a  shelving  of  6-in.  boards,  with  air  spaces  of  1  in. 
between,  are  built  up  on  each  side  of  the  alleys  ;  the  space  between 
the  shelves  is  14  in.  The  cellar  should  be  provided  with  two  or 
three  ventilators  of  Pine  boards  6  in.  square,  extending  from  near 
the  floor  to  a  height  of  several  feet  above  the  roof ;  these  are  kept 
open  in  moderate  weather,  closed  in  a  very  severe  cold  spell,  or  in  a 
thaw,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  temperature  as  near  32°  as 
may  be.  The  roof  and  ends  of  the  pit  are  covered  over  with  litter 
of  any  available  kind,  to  exclude  frost.  Spinach  will  keep  very  well 
in  cold  dry  weather,  in  a  cellar  like  this  with  little  waste ;  but  if  a 
warm  open  spell  of  weather  occurs,  it  is  very  likely  to  decay  and 
spoil.  By  modifying  the  conditions  for  preservation,  Parsley,  Let- 
tuce, Bl  Jive,  and  some  other  plants  of  like  nature  may  be  easily 
kept.  These  modifications  will  easily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
practical  gardener,  and  in  the  West,  at  least,  we  think  the  plan  may 
be  made  to  pay. 
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THE    DOUBLE   POINSETTIA. 
LA3T  season  I  directed  attention  to  the  more  brilliant  shade  of  colour 
o£  thig  splendid  novelty,  as  well  as  to  the  marvellous  persistency  ot 
its  bracts,  a  single  bract  continuing  in  flower,  in  an   intermediate 
house   at  a  temperature  o£   55°,  from  November  to  May.     Another 
feature,  very  prominently  manifested  this  season,  is  a  later  habit. 
Plants  of  this  and   of  the  common    variety,    started   together  and 
treated  alike,  have   shown  a  difference  of  a  month  in  the  time  of 
colouring.     P.   plenissima  is  so  much  the  more  later  than  the  com. 
mon  type.     This  has  much  enhanced  its  value.      Planted  abreast, 
the  common  P.  pulcherrima  would  be  beginniug  to  fade  before  the 
supplementary   bracts  of   P.  plenissima  had  made  much   progress. 
One  ot  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  latter  variety  is,  also,  that  the 
first  bracts  do  not  show  any 
tendency  to    fade  or  droop 
when  the  supplementaryones 
develop,  though  these  con. 
tinue  to  come  for    several 
weeks — sometimes  a  month 
or    two    in    succession — so 
that    the   entire     bract   or 
series   of     bracts    continue 
in  beauty  to  the  last.     This 
adds    immensely   to    the 
gorgeous   grandeur    of   the 
plants.    Its  mode  of   deve. 
lopment    is    also    peculiar, 
and  seems  to  prove  this  fine 
variety  to  be  only  an   im. 
proved  sort  of  pulcherrima. 
It  is  quite   a  misnomer  to 
call  this  a  double  variety. 
Those  familiar  with  the  old 
variety  have  often  noticed  a 
few,  or  many,  of  the   ouri. 
ously  formed  yellow  flowers 
producing  a  scarlet    bract 
from  their  upper  sides.  We 
have     had    many    flowers 
sport   thus  towards  plenis. 
simathis  season  j  for  plenis- 
sima, when  it  first  developes 
its   lower    tier    of    bracts, 
seems    to  rest    awhile  and 
consider  what  more   beauty 
it  maybe  able  to  add.    At 
this  stage,  it   strongly   re. 
sembles  the  common  type, 
only  it  has  more  colour  on 
its  crown.       Gradually   the 
uncertain  shape  and  inde. 
terminate  colours    are   de. 
veloped  and  fixed,  and  few 
or  any  scarlet  bracts  proceed 
out  of  the  centre  overlap- 
ping the    lower  ones,   and 
filling  up  the  centre   with 
scarlet  or  brilliant  vermilion 
crowns     of     glory.       It   is 
impossible     to     exaggerate 
the   beauty   of    well.grown 
examples  of  this  Poinsettia. 
The    result,    however,   de- 
pends greatly  on  culture ;  the  number  and  size  of  the  bracts,  as 
well  as  perhaps  the  intensity  of  their  colouring,  being  very  much 
dependent   on  the  vigour  and   health    of     the   specimens.      Under 
similar   conditions,   however,    the  P.    plenissima   is   several    shades 
brighter  than  the  old  pulcherrima.      The    brightened    intensity   of 
colour  is  so  marked  here  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  sees 
the    plants    growing   together;    and  it  is  an  additional    merit  of 
the  highest  excellence.     The  new   variety  has  also   a   rather  more 
compact   habit    than   the   old   one.      Its    greatest   merit,    however, 
is  the  doubled  or  trebled  durability  of  the  bracts,  and  their  constant 
multiplicity.     With  Poinsettias  continuing  in  boauty  two,  three,  or 
more  months,  our  plant  stoves  need  never  more  know  a  dead  season. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  a  more  brilliant  antidote  to  our  leaden, 
frozen,  or  dripping  skies  from  November  to  March  than  an  abundant 
supply  of  Poinsettia  plenissima  in  our  plant  stoves,  warm  couserva. 
tories,  and  wirmer  window  gardens  or  glass  case3.     It  is  well  nigh 


impossible  to  be  melancholy  in  the  presence  of  such  intense  bright- 
ness and  beauty.  Depend  upon  it,  there  are  few  better  cures  for  low 
spirits  than  a  plentiful  feast  of  P.  pulcherrima  plenissima. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


Seedling  Ferns  Indoors. — Where  large  quantities  of  plants 
are  required  for  indoor  decoration,  few  plants  are  more  serviceable 
than  seedling  Perns,  especially  the  Maiden-hairs  and  Pteris  serrulata 
and  longifolia,  all  of  which  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  We  find 
young  plants  in  2.in.  and  3.in.  pots  useful  for  forming  a  fresh,  green 
groundwork  for  jardinettes  and  drawing-room  stands,  as,  should  any 
of  them  become  shabby  from  the  ungenial  positions  which  they  are 
frequently  obliged  to  occupy,  they  can  be  readily  removed  and  fresh 
ones  raised ;  or,  if  required  for  growing  into  larger  plants  the  follow, 
ing  season,  the  whole  oE  the  old  leaves  may  be  cut  off,  when  a  head 
of  fresh,  verdant  fronds  will   quickly  replace  them.     Where  large 

specimens  of  these  Ferns 
are  grown,  seedlings  are 
usually  found  springing  up 
abundantly  on  all  moist  sur- 
faces, as  the  seed  spores  are 
60  light  as  to  be  carried  and 
deposited  over  the  whole 
house.  If  sown  in  pans,  or 
on  lumps  of  peat,  the  seed 
must  not  be  covered,  but 
merely  shaken  on  the  sur. 
face,  which  must  be  kept 
constantly  moist.  The  seed, 
lings  also  enjoy  a  humid, 
brisk  atmosphere,  but  when 
required  for  decorative  pur. 
poses  they  should  be  gradu. 
ally  inured  to  a  cool  and 
moderately  dry  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  harden  the  fronds 
and  render  them  capable  of 
withstanding  the  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  to 
which  they  are  invariably 
exposed.  In  table  decora. 
tioDs  small  Ferns  constitute 
an  important  item  ;  where 
the  small  pots  containing 
them  are  enveloped  in  fresh 
green  Moss,  they  may  be 
used  in  a  great  many  differ. 
ent  combinations.  Some  of 
the  freshest  and  greenest 
table  decorations  which  we 
have  had  this  season  have 
been  formed  exclusively  of 
Ferns  on  a  centre  of  green 
baize,  on  which  the  cande. 
1  a  b  r  a  and  appendages 
showed  themselves  off  with 
excellent  effect,  while,  in 
the  strongly.reflected  light, 
the  whole  looked  as  if  set 
on  a  Grassplot,  a  bordering 
of  foliage  being  employed 
to  conceal  the  limits  of  the 
baize.  Of  the  white  table 
cloth  only  sufficient  was 
visible  to  accommodate  the 
plate  and  similar  articles. 
In  Covent  Garden,  Maiden-hair  Ferns  are  in  great  request  for  these 
and  other  purposes.  They  are  grown  in  small  pots  for  the  most  part 
alone  ;  but  sometimes  mixed  with  Tulips  and  other  bulbous  plants. 
Their  fronds,  too,  in  a  out  state,  are  so  much  in  demand  that  long, 
span-roofed  houses  are  wholly  devoted  to  their  growth.— James 
Gkooji,  Henliam. 

Cyclanthera  pedata.— The  genus  Cyclanthera,  belonging  to  the 
natural  Order  Cucnrbitacese,  numbers  only  seven  species,  natives  of 
Texas,  Mexico,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
The  annexed  illustration  of  pedata  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  habit 
of  the  plants.  This  species,  which  is  an  annual,  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  though  it  has  been  in  cultivation  ever  since  1831,  it  is 
still  far  from  being  common  in  gardens.  Its  climbing  habit  makes  it 
particularly  suitable  for  covering  walls  and  palisades,  as  well  as  for 
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training  over  wires  or  in  wreaths,  and  the  nnripe  fruits  can  be  used 
as  pickles.  The  leaves,  which  are  pale  green,  are  composed  of  from 
eight  to  nine  narrow  leaflets.  The  plant  is  moDoeoious,  the  male 
flowers  being  borne  in  long-stalked  panicles,  and  the  females  solitary 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. — J. 


TEEE  OK  PERPETUAL  PLOWERINa  CARNATIONS. 

How  the  whole  character  of  these  have  changed  of  late  years  ! 
and  this  change  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes,  the  introduo. 
tion  of  a  new  race,  and  a  better  mode  of  cultivation.     When 
the  improved  varieties  of  the  new  race  are  more  widely  distri- 
buted, and  the  better  system  of  culture  is  more  widely  known, 
Tree  Carnations  will  be  as  frequently  seen  in  plant  houses  in 
early  spring,  as  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primulas.     Let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Tree  Carnation  to 
flower  in  winter  and  spring.  Some  suppose  that  all  Carnations 
are  summ.er-bloomers,  and   that  to  have  Tree  Carnations  in 
spring  considerable  forcing  is  required.     He  who  sets  himself 
to  grow  Tree  Carnations  must  dismiss  the  idea  that  they  are 
identical  with  the  summer  flowering  varieties;  he  has  to  deal 
with  a  distinct  race,  essentially  different  in   character,  and  re- 
quiring special  treatment.     Happily  for  him,  it  is  an  easily 
managed  plant,  if  only  the  work  be  set  about  in  a  right  manner. 
Many  will  remember  the  old  tall,  lanky  Tree  Carnation  of 
twenty  years   ago,  with  a  long   stem,  little  grass,  and  a  few 
flowers  at  the  extreme  top.    It  is  now  becoming  extinct.     Now 
we  have  dwarf,  stocky,    free-growing    plants,    producing  an 
abundance  of  healthy  grass,  and  throwing  up  many   flower 
stems  bearing  bright-coloured  fragrant  blossoms.     This  gain 
is  attributable  to  foreign   seod,  and  Mr.  Turner,  who  has  of 
late  paid  much  attention  to  Tree   Carnations,  saw  where  his 
opportunity  laid,  and,  by  careful  selection,  has  succeeded  in 
raising  a  number  of  varieties,  showing  improvements,  not  only 
in   the   flower,  but  also  in   the  habit   of    growth.      His  new 
varieties   include  Rose  Perfection,   very    bright  rose,   flower 
large  and  smooth;   Scarlet  Defiance,  vivid  scarlet,  fine  shape 
and  substance ;  Lilian's  Glory,  pale  red,  bright  and  efl'ective ; 
Coronation,   crimson  scarlet,  very  smooth  and  distinct;  Mr. 
Fowler,bright  rose,   very  pretty  and   sweet ;    Jessica,   white, 
large  and  full  ;   Guelder  Rose,  white,  full-sized,  well-formed 
flowers ;  Fairy   Queen,  white,  fiaked  with   rose,   distinct  and 
very    fine ;    Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley,  buff   ground,  striped,   and 
edged  with  bright  red,  very  dwarf,  free  habit;  Tricolor,  pale 
yellow  ground,  striped  with  purple  and  magenta  crimson  ;  and 
a  fine  new  Continental  variety,  named  A.  AHegatiere,  glowing 
bright  red,  very  fine  and  striking,  dwarf,  free  habit.     Probably 
the  best  portion  of  the  foregoing  will  be  put  into  circulation  in 
the  spring. 

A  selection  of  varieties  that  can  be  obtained  should  include 
Avalanche,  white;  Caliban,  flaked  with  rose;  Congress, 
bright  scarlet;  Eclair,  dark  crimson;  Empress  of  Germany, 
large  white,  slightly  marked  with  bright  rose  ;  Garibaldi,  rosy- 
scarlet  ;  Hermann  Stenger,  rose,  flamed  with  cerise ;  Indian 
Chief,  dark  crimson  ;  King  of  the  Belgians,  dark  rose ;  Miss 
Joliife,  pale  pink,  very  fine ;  Oscar,  yellow,  large  and  full ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  yellow  Picotee,  edged  with  crimson  ;  Prin- 
cess Christian,  bright  pink  fading  to  peach  ;  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  white  striped  with  rose  ;  Rosy  Morn,  deep  rose;  and 
Vulcan,  bright  red.  That  a  certain  dwarfness  of  habit  has 
been  acquired  is  placed  beyond  doubt ;  at  the  same  time,  much 
depends  on  the  proper  treatment.  I  will  now  proceed  to  sup- 
ply a  few  hints  as  to  the  culture  of  these  Carnations. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  plants  that  are  showing  for 
bloom  should  be  in  a  greenhouse  where  a  little  warmth  can  be 
given  them,  and  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  dry  and  comfortable.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  forcing,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
should  be  applied  to  these  plants  ;  all  that  is  required  is  a  little 
gentle  assistance,  nothing  more.  A  dry  bottom  is  necessary, 
that  is  to  say,  the  stage  on  which  the  plants  are  standing 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  wet,  as  damp  will  injure  the 
flowers  ;  in  fact,  so  far  affect  the  unespanded  buds  that  they 
decay  at  that  stage  and  never  open.  Nor  must  the  soil  about 
the  roots  be  allowed  to  be  pet  too  dry,  but  kept  moderately 
moist ;  the  foliage  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  green  fly, 
whicli  soon  increases  during  the  time  the  plants  are  kept  close. 


By  means  of  these  simple  precautions  flowers  can  be  had  for 
a  considerable  period. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  Carnations,  which  are  propagated  by 
means  of  layers  or  pipings  in  summer,  the  Tree  Carnations 
are  increased  in  early  spring  by  pipings  ;  the  young  growths 
put  out  at  the  sides  of  the  main  stem  supply  the  material 
out  of  which  cuttings  are  made.  The  best  time  at  which 
to  take  them  is  about  the  end  of  February  or  early  in 
March,  and  strike  them  in  the  same  manner  as  Pinks, 
on  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  using  a  moderately-light,  sandy  soil, 
and  putting  about  eight  or  ten  pipings  in  a  4in.  pot,  giving 
them  a  good  watering  as  soon  as  inserted.  When  properly 
treated,  the  cuttings  will  strike  root  in  about  three  weeks  or 
so ;  they  should  then  be  potted  singly  into  middle  60-sized 
pots,  and  again  placed  in  a  gentle  warmth,  and  when  well 
established,  hardened  oif,  and  then  repotted  into  48-sized  pots, 
or  a  lai'ger  size,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  By 
the  time  this  stage  of  the  cultural  process  is  reached,  the 
plants  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  on  a  layer  of  cinder  ashes, 
and  be  kept  well  watered  during  the  summer  months,  and  as 
the  main  shoots  increase  in  length,  they  should  be  properly 
and  securely  tied  out  to  stakes,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  swayed 
about  and  broken  off  by  the  wind.  Those  who  are  about  to 
begin  growing  Tree  Carnations  would  do  well  to  obtain  the 
plants  now  or  in  September,  and  then,  by  following  the  direc- 
tions above  given,  a  successful  blooming  season  might  be 
looked  for.  D. 


FLOWER    GARDENS    UNDER    GLASS. 
The  year  that  is  now  closing  is  likely  to  live  in  the  memories  of  all 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  gardening.     From  a  commence- 
ment unseasonably  and  unusually  mild,  the  year  advanced  into  a  cold 
and  blighting  spring,  to  be  succeeded   by  a  summer  so  wet,  bleak, 
and  sunless,  that,  in  these  respects,  it  has  not  been  equalled  for  half 
a  century  ;  but  for  a  month  of  fine  weather — from  the  second  week 
of  September  to  about  the  same  period  in  October — the  whole  year 
would  have  been  one  of  unbroken  damp  and  cold  gloom,  for  hitherto 
the  autumn  and  winter  have  been  no  improvement  on  the  summer. 
Possibly   these   remarks  apply  to  the  weather  experienced  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  kingdom  more  fully  than  to  the  south,  where, 
perhaps,  the  extreme  sunlessness  was  not  fully  experienced.     It  is 
not  easy  or  pleasant  to  attempt  a  forecast  of  what  may  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  year  on  the  products  of  the  one  that  is  to  follow.     Our  im. 
pression  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  fine,   dry  month  referred  to 
above,  before  the  sun  lost  its  ripening  power,  fruit-bearing  trees  are 
much  better  ripened  and  prepared  for  the  succeeding  crop  than  was 
at  one  time  expected — all  the  more  so,  owing  to  the  scanty  crops 
borne  by  them  this  year  ;  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  for  better 
crops  next  season,  should  the  spring  and  early  summer  be  propitious. 
But  there  lies  the  uncertainty  that  may  dispel  the  best  of  hopes  and 
the  most  skilful  and  indefatigable  efforts.     In  certain  districts  no 
one,  from  past  experience,  looks  for  a  full  crop  from  most   of   our 
hardy  fruit  trees  oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years.     We  have, 
not  very  long  ago,  directed  attention,  if  that  had  been  necessary,   to 
the   uncertainty   and  unprofitableness    of    growing  such    fruits   as 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  many  districts  without  the  protection  of 
glass.     Fortunately,  this  fact  has  been  recognised  and   acted  upon 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  results  have  justified  the  extensive 
erection  of  orchard-houaes  and  glass  coverings  for  walls.     It  is  now 
also  recognised  that  if  flower  gardening  with  tender  plants  is  to  be 
successfully  carried  out  in  a  great  many  districts,  without  as  many 
blanks  as  prizes  in  a  series  of  years,  some  such  means  must  be  taken, 
to   make   it  a  matter  of   certainty,  and  satisfaction,  as  have  been 
adopted  in  the  case  of  fruits.     If  anything  is  more  apparent  in  the 
gardening  press,  as  well  as  through  other  mediums,  it  is  that  there 
is  a   deeply-felt  disappointment  with  tender.flower  gardening.     A 
day's  rain  washes  it  out,  and  a  night's  frost  lays  it  low — a  mass  of 
corruption,  very  often,  before  it  has  come  to  its  best. 

A  few  Peach  trees  and  a  few  Plum  trees,  &c.,  under  glass,  are 
found  to  yield  three  times  as  many,  and  better  fruit,  in  the  course  of 
a  decade,  than  was  ever  hoped  for  on  the  open  wall ;  and  the  trees 
continue  to  live  in  good  health,  without  being  cripped,  and  half- 
killed  most  springs.  Just  in  like  manner  a  much  fewer  number  of 
tender.flowering  plants  under  glass  yield  flve  times  the  quantity  of 
fine  fresh  perfect  blooms  in  a  season  that  they  do  ont.of-doors.  This 
is  no  mere  conjecture  ;  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  certainty. 
In  very  many  localities,  at  least  5000  plants  under  the  protection  of 
glass  will  give  far  more  blooms  than  four  times  that  number  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  few  weeks  thay  can  be  risked  out.doors.    In 
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fact,  in  too  many  cases  it  leads  to  eight  month's  nnrsing  of  the  plants 
for  the  uncertainty  of  three  or  four  months'  bloom,  even  in  the  moat 
favoured  districts.  We  know  of  no  more  fruitless  eiiort  in  the  whole 
round  of  gardening  than  to  attempt  in  many  localities  tender-flower 
gardening  out-of-doors.  Of  course  it  may  be  hard  to  give  up,  in 
such  places,  what  is  so  fashionable,  and  so  gay  and  telling  for  a 
month  or  two,  in  others.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  such  a 
oonrse  would  in  the  end  be  less  expensive,  less  laborious,  and  much 
more  pleasure-giving,  and  vastly  more  favourable  to  the  true  science 
of  gardening,  it  open-air  borders  were  filled  with  selections  of  hardy 
perennials  and  shrubs,  and  it  such  plants  as  our  now  beautiful  Pelar. 
goniums,  and  the  tender  host  associated  with  them,  were  gi'own 
in  much  less  numbers  under  the  protection  of  a  glass  roof.  Not  only 
would  they  then  be  enjoyed  in  all  their  untarnished  beauty  from  early 
summer  until  winter,  but  think  of  the  number  of  varieties  of  plants 
which  cannot  be  planted  out-doors  that  could  be  arranged  along  with 
them  ! 

It  may  be  said,  "  Oh,  we  have  conservatories  already."  Certainly 
we  have,  such  as  they  are ;  in  most  cases  places,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  spoiling  plants,  and  putting  thorn  out  of  bloom  and  out  of  health 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  too  many  instances  conservatories 
are  conglomerations  of  plants  huddled  together,  with  next  to  no 
design,  and  of  huge  glaring  pots  and  bare  stone  surfaces,  altogether 
as  artificial  and  devoid  of  elegance  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
If  ever  the  idea  we  are  advocating  be  carried  out,  as  it  ought,  and 
can  be,  it  must  be  in  lower,  lighter,  and  less  expensive  structures, 
though  not  on  these  accounts  less  elegant.  The  varieties  of  plants 
that  could  be  introduced,  and  the  scenes  that  could  be  created  under 
a  glass  roof  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  would  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  our  ugly  conservatories,  and  more  especially  to  our 
degraded  and  jaded-looking  tender  plants  in  the  open  ground. 
What  is  wanted  are  plants  on  and  in  the  ground,  under  the  eye,  and 
not  so  much  above — a  place  of  ease  and  order — with  a  few  creepers 
and  baskets,  &c.,  introduced  judiciously,  and  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  shut  out  the  light  from  the  principal  plants  and  flowers. 
Scenes  of  such  elegance  could  be  arranged  under  glass  as  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  as  yet. 

But  what  of  the  expense  and  labour  it  would  require  to  carry  out 
such  a  revolution  as  this  ?  We  answer,  What  of  the  labour  and  ex. 
pense  of  large  outdoor  parterres,  for  which  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tender  plants  have  to  be  reared  and  tended  and  nursed  for 
eight  months  out  ot  the  twelve  under  glass  ?  And,  after  all,  what  of 
the  results  in  many  districts  ?  We  argue,  that  if  such  parterres  were 
curtailed  and  planted  with  hardier,  though  certainly  not  less  interest, 
ing  plants,  and  a  more  limited  number  ot  tender  plants  were  ar. 
ranged  under  glass,  a  few  years  would  soon  show  that  ot  the  two  the 
course  we  are  suggesting  would  be  the  cheaper.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing entirely  without  experience,  for  this  season  we  planted  14,000 
tender  plants  in  a  glass  house,  which  remained  in  great  beauty  until 
far  on  in  November,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  outdoors  were 
nearly  a  complete  blank.  As  to  the  labour  these  14,000  plants  re- 
quired, we  are  speaking  within  the  mark  when  we  say  that  a  man  or 
a  lad  could  do  it  most  weeks  in  two  days  a-week.  How  little  really 
in  the  average  of  seasons  a  tender  flower-garden  outdoors  can  be  en. 
joyed  in  many  districts,  and  how  disappointing  the  finish  up  of  it 
generally  is  !  What  scenes  the  hand  and  eye  of  taste  could  work  oat 
in  a  greatly  less  space  under  glass,  varying  and  changing  with  the 
seasons !  And  when  days  ot  rain  and  cold  prevent  the  enjoyment  of 
the  shattered  remnants  ot  a  garden  outdoors  planted  with  tender 
things,  what  a  charming  retreat  and  pleasure  the  garden  under  glass 
would  be  to  the  healthy  and  the  ailing  alike !  And  what  a  contrast 
and  wholesome  change  from  the  hardy  border  plants  outside  to  the 
glowing  beauty  and  colours  of  those  in  the  glass-garden !  We  are 
confident  that  it  only  requires  a  few  with  spirit  and  taste  enough  to 
set  a  good  example,  to  inaugurate  a  step  in  a  direction  like  this, 
which  could  not  but  prove  a  never.failing  source  ot  delight  to  lovers 
of  flowers. — "  The  Gardener." 


Forcing  Eucharis  amazonica. — At  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
this  beautiful  Amaryllid  may  be  had  in  flower  where  a  snSicient 
number  of  plants  exist  to  form  a  succession.  Market  gardeners  near 
London  grow  it  in  quantity,  and  its  pure  white,  sweetly-scented 
flowers  are  always  valuable.  They  place  the  bulk  of  their  plants  in 
a  cool  house,  and  keep  them  dry  at  the  roots.  A  few  dozens  at  a 
time  are  then  removed  to  a  warmer  temperature,  plunged  in  bottom- 
heat,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
flower-stems  show  themselves,  and,  when  fully  developed,  the  plants 
are  placed  in  rather  cooler  quarters,  to  open  their  blossoms.  After 
flowering,  they  are  again  placed  in  their  former  quarters,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  a  season  of  rest.  In  this  way  a  good  succession 
of  flowers  is  kept  up,  and  sometimes  the  same  plants  are  flowered 


twice  a  year.  Repotting  is  not,  however,  practised  oftener  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as,  unless  the  plants  are  kept  somewhat  pot- 
bound,  they  do  not  flower  so  satisfactorily.  Manure-water,  applied 
daring  the  growing  season,  is  productive  ot  better  results  than  fre- 
quent shifting  or  disturbing  the  roots.  Some  growers— Mr.  Ladds, 
of  Bexley  Heath,  for  instance— have  houses  occupied  by  Eacharis 
planted  out  in  beds.  This  method  is  a  good  one  where  space  can  be 
commanded ;  but  where  the  most  has  to  be  made  of  the  house-room 
available,  pot  culture  is  preferable.  Mr.  Denning,  of  Norbifon,  also 
has  a  house  planted  with  Eacharis.  Under  such  circumstances  tho 
plants  make  remarkable  growth,  and  furnish  a  rich  harvest  ot 
flowers  during  the  dull  months  ot  winter,  when  mostly  wanted. 
Paucratiums  are  also  now  largely  grown  by  florists  for  tho  sake  ot 
their  sweetly-scented  blossoms,  which  are  much  prized  for  the  centres 
of  bouquets.  They  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Bucharis. 
— C.  W.  S. 

We  grow  the  Eacharis  amazonica  largely  both  for  decoration 

in  the  form  of  plants  and  for  cut  bloom  ;  and,  after  trying  it  both 
with  bottom.heat  and  without  it,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
bottom. heat  in  its  case  is  superfluous.  This  year  we  have  grown  and 
flowered  au  entire  stock  ot  it  thus  far  without  plunging  the  pots^  or 
even  standing  the  plants  on  bottom-heat,  and  I  never  remember  having 
had  such  a  continuous  or  good  saoply  of  flowers  before.  My  reasons 
for  discontinuing  the  practice  ot  plunging  the  pots  was,  that  on  exam- 
ining the  roots  ot  those  that  had  been  plunged  1  found  them  fre- 
quently in  a  decayed  condition,  even  when  the  heat  employed  was  ot 
the  mildest  character ;  and  plants  removed  from  bottom-heat  for 
decorative  purposes  invariably  flagged,  and  did  not  retain  their 
blossoms  in  perfection  near  so  long  as  those  that  had  not  been  sub. 
jected  to  the  plunging  process.  I  find,  in  short,  that  the  roots  ot 
most  plants  are  more  sensitive  of  cianges  ot  temperature  than  the 
stems  or  foliage ;  I  now  observe  that  our  plants  have  retained  their 
fleshy  roots  in  excellent  condition,  and  that  they  have  thereby  been 
enabled  to  carry  a  fine  crop  of  flowers,  which  under  cool  treatment 
have  retained  their  beauty  for  a  long  period.  I  may  mention  that  we 
grow  the  majority  of  our  Eucharis  in  3  in.  pots,  one  good  balb  pro- 
ducing with  certainty  a  fine  spike  ot  foar  or  five  flowers.  Large 
specimen  pots  full  of  bulbs  are  beautiful  objects  for  large  vases  ;  but 
where  quantities  of  bloom  are  required  at  given  dates,  single  bulbs  in 
small  pots  full  of  roots  are  the  ones  on  which  to  rely  for  certainty  of 
supply. — James  Groom,  Henliain. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  for  Market.— Whether  as  a  pot  plant,  or 
in  the  form  of  cut  blooms,  the  Lily  of  the  "Valley  is  always  a  favourite, 
especially  at  Christmas,  when  the  demand  for  it  being  great,  it 
realises  high  prices  j  therefore,  during  the  last  few  years,  florists 
have  forced  it  in  large  quantities.  The  single  crowns,  which  are 
imported  from  Holland  early  in  the  season,  usually  supply  the  eai-liest 
flowers.  They  consist  of  various  crowns,  such  as  that  represented 
by  the  accompanying  woodcut,  all  ot  which   are  nearly  certain  to 


Single  Bulb  of  Lily  o£  the  Valley. 

flower,  and  they  will  bear  more  rapid  forcing  than  perhaps  any  other 
plant.  As  they  are  imported  without  any  soil  attached  to  them, 
numbers  of  them  can  be  placed  in  a  small  space,  and  house  room  is 
thus  economised.  A  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  other  light  material, 
is  made  for  them,  under  which  there  is  a  strong  bottom.heat ;  they 
are  planted  thickly  in  the  fibre  a  month  or  so  before  they  are  wanted 
to  flower.  When  the  blossoms  begin  to  show  themselves,  the  crowns 
are  potted  six  or  eight  together  in  5-in.  pots,  and  sometimes  a  few 
small  Ferns  are  placed  amongst  them  ;  they  are  then  well  watered, 
and,  as  the  flowers  expand,  they  are  placed  in  a  little  cooler  tempera- 
ture. For  later  supplies,  imported  clumps  of  crowns  are  used. 
Market  gardeners  always  cram  clumps  containing  as  many  crowns  as 
possible  in  5.in.  pots ;  they  are  then  plunged  in  a  bottom.heat  of 
from  75°  to  80°,  and  kept  well  watered  with  tepid  water.  When 
they  show  bloom,  they  are  thinned  out  to  six  or  eight  in  a  pot,  as  a 
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mediutn.sized  potful  of  plants  realises  as  much  money  as  fall  potfuls, 
and  the  thinnings,  when  potted,  supply  out  blooms.  Some  mix 
Squills  (Scilla  sibirica)  with  their  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  the  two 
colours  combined  are  very  effeotive.  Many  tons  of  roots  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  are  used  by  florists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  every 
year.— S. 


PHYLLOCACTUS  ANGULIGER. 
This  singular  plant,  nearly  allied  to  the  old  Epiphyllums,  as  they  are 
oflen  called,  is  not  a  very  strong  grower;  but  it  is  interesting  even 
when  out  of  flower,  on  account  of  its  regular  saw-like  margins.  Its 
flowers  are  not  produced  so  profusely  as  in  some  others  of  the  genus, 
but  an  additional  value  attaches  to  them,  on  account  of   their  being 


produced  in  winter,  generally  about  Christmas.  They  are  white,  and 
owing  to  the  length  of  their  tube,  they  are  useful  for  bouquet- 
making.  This  species  likes  rather  more  heat  than  its  fellows  ;  there- 
fore it  may  be  kept,  during  winter,  in  a  dry  corner  of  a  stove  ;  but 
it  will  live  even  in  a  greenhouse.  In  its  native  habitat  it  is  an 
epiphyte ;  therefore,  it  will  succeed  as  a  basket  plant  in  peat. 

J.   Ckoucher, 

Forcing  Cinerarias.— The  Cineraria  is  the  most  ticklish  subject 
to  force  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  really  should  not  be  forced ; 
but  at  the  dead  season  of  the  year  the  buds  make  little  or  no  pro. 
gress  in  a  cool  temperature,  siich  as  suits  the  plants  otherwise.  Of 
course,  it  is  perfectly  useless  attempting  to  force  the  Cineraria  if 
the  buds  be  not  well  formed  and  just  about  to  expand,  at  which  stage 
they  will  stand  for  months  if  not  assisted  with  a  little  heat.  A  tem. 
peratnre  of  from  50°  to  55°  is  high  enough,  however,  and  the  plants 
should  be  placed  on  a  shelf,  away  from  hot  pipes,  and  with  their 
tops  quite  close  to  the  glass,  where  they  will  get  every  ray  of  sun- 
shine^.  One  good  sunny  day  will  do  more  to  open  the  flowers  than  a 
week's  forcing;  and  once  the  flowers  are  out,  the  plants  should 
be  at  once  moved  into  a  perfectly  cool  straoture,  sate  from  frost, 
as,  if  they  be  kept  long  in  the  forcing  house,  they  usually  either  fall 
a  prey  to  green  fly  or  lose  their  foliage.  At  all  times  they  should 
have  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  and  if  the  pots  can  be  set  on  sand 
or  on  a  flag  or  slate  bottom,  aU  the  better.— C. 


ORCHIDS. 


SEASONABLE   NOTES. 

Tekeestkial  Okchids.  —  Some  of  these  force  well,  especially 
Cypripedium  spectable.  I  would  therefore  recommend  those  who 
have  a  good  stock  of  it  to  at  once  place  some  few  plants  of  it  in 
gentle  heat,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  it  should  at  once  add  it  to 
their  collections.  Its  charming  flowers  are  welcome  at  all  seasons  j 
but  especially  so  in  winter.  The  large  purple-flowered  C.  macran. 
thum,  although  somewhat  rarer,  and  the  yellow  C.  parviflorum,  also 
force  well. 

Dendrobes. —  D.  heterocarpum  is  a  plant  which  varies  much  in 
colour ;  all  the  varieties  of  it,  however,  deserve  attention  on  account 
of  the  exquisite  odour  of  Violets  which  their  flowers  possess.  They  are 
opening  now,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come. 
This  species  will  succeed  either  under  pot  culture  or  upon  a  block, 
whichever  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  cultivator.  D.  Linawianum, 
better  known  by  the  erroneous  name  of  D.  moniliforme,  is  now  finely 
in  bloom.  It  is  a  plant  which  should  be  in  every  collection,  however 
small,  for  its  cheerful  rosy-cerise  flowers  have  few  equals  at  this 
season.  It  is  easily  accommodated,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  pot. 
D.  Pierardi,  although  one  of  our  oldest  acquaintances,  is  still  a 
welcome  winter  and  spring-blooming  Orchid.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  are  white,  tinged  with  lilac.  It  should 
be  grown  in  a  basket.  D.  chrysanthum,  although  rather  short-lived, 
forms  a  good  companion  to  the  last-mentioned  species.  It  has  rich 
golden  flowers,  heavily  blotched  on  the  lip  with  black.  It  should  also 
be  grown  in  a  basket,  as  its  pseudo-bulbs  are  pendulous. 

OnoNTOGLOSSUM  ciKRHOsuM. — This  promises  to  become  an  all-the- 
year-round  bloomer,  and  the  beautiful  outline  and  colour  of  its 
flowers  will  cause  it  to  stand  in  the  flrat  rank  amongst  Odontoglos- 
sums,  popular  though  the  genus  is.  Some  plants  of  0.  cirrhosum 
are  now  in  full  beauty,  and  others  have  spikes  in  various  stages  of 
development ;  therefore,  a  prolonged  display  may  be  expected.  It 
moreover  appears  to  conform  to  the  coolest  treatment,  which  is  an 
additional  recommendation. 

Phal.e»\opsids  require  both  heat  and  care,  in  order  to  insure 
healthy  growth  and  fine  flowers,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
their  large  moth-like  blooms  well  repays  any  extra  attention  which 
may  be  bestowed  upon  them.  The  species  now  in  flower  are  P. 
grandiflora  and  P.  amabilis,  both  pure  white,  but  the  former  a  little 
stained  with  yellow  in  the  lip,  the  latter  being  similarly  marked  with 
rosy-pink.  P.  Sohilleriana,  with  its  grey-banded  leaves  and  large, 
branching  spikes  of  mauve-coloured  flowers,  is  always  amongst  the 
most  attractive  of  winter  and  spring  blooming  plants. 

L.ELiA  ALBIDA. — This  forma  a  good  companion  to  the  more  robust 
L.  autumnalis  mentioned  a  few  weeks  back ;  its  sepals  and  petals  are 
white  (in  some  varieties  tinged  with  mauve),  and  the  lip  pink  and 
yellow. 

Cymbidium  giganteum. — This,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  recommended 
to  those  who  have  but  limited  space  and  small  houses,  but  it  should 
always  be  grown  in  large  collections.  It  is  a  plant  generally  much 
neglected,  but  its  bold  habit  of  growth  and  large  purplish  flowers 
(which  are  produced  on  erect  spikes)  render  it  both  attractive  and 
imposing.  C.  Hookerianum  very  much  resembles  it,  but  the  flowers 
are  more  or  less  streaked  and  blotched  with  greenish-yellow.  Both 
may  be  grown  in  a  cool  house  ;  they  require  some  turfy  loam  added 
to  the  soil.  W.  H.  G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN. 


Sarracenia  Drninmondi  alba- — A  fine  specimen  of  this  Huntsman's  Cup 
may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Williama*  nursery,  at  HoUoway,  It  bears  nearly 
twenty  trampet-sbaped  pitchers  or  cups  which  are  of  a  transparent  white 
colour,  veined  with  purple,  and  highly  interesting  as  well  as  ornamental. — S, 

Suspended  Pans  for  Crotons.— Nearly  all  fine-foliaged  plants  require  as 
much  sun  and  Ught  as  can  be  given  them,  in  order  to  bring  out  their  true 
colours,  and  especially  ia  this  the  case  with  Crotons.  An  excellent  plan  by 
which  this  end  can  be  attained  in  the  case  of  small  plants  is  to  place  them  in 
suspended  pans  over  the  pathways ;  in  this  way  neat,  bushy,  well-coloured 
plants  are  obtained,  space  is  economised,  and  the  house  itself  ia  rendered  more 
attractive.— S. 

Adiantum  princepa  — This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  oE  Ferns.  lb 
has  long,  graceful,  branching  fronds  and  elegant  pinnae,  almost  as  large  a3 
those  of  A.  farleyense.  It  is  best  suited  for  a  stove  or  intermediate  house,  but 
during  summer  plants  of  it  grown  in  6-in.  pots  make  admirable  subjects  for 
room  decoration.— C.  S. 
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THE    OKANGE    TREE    SCALE. 

Lecanium  hesperidum,  Linn. ;  var  Lauri,  Boied.  (Ohermea  Laari,  Bouch^. 

This  species  is  well  known  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  the 
Orange  tree  bug  or  the  Orange  tree  louse.  Nor  is  it  unfre- 
quent  in  the  conservatories  of  this  country,  being  often  im- 
ported on  various  hothouse  plants,  to  which  it  has  strayed 
from  the  Orange  tree,  or  on  the  Orange  tree  plants  themselves. 
It  spreads  easily,  and,  in  houses  that  are  at  all  neglected, 
speedily  establishes  itself,  its  habit  of  wandering  to  many 
plants  rendering  it  more  diflScult  to  eradicate.  When  imported 
into  other  climates  suited  for  it,  it  soon  becomes  a  permanent 
scourge.  In  California,  for  example  (into  which  it  has  been 
introduced  from  Europe),  it  has  multiplied  in  such  enormous 
quantities  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the 


Orange  tree  Scale. 

Orange  tree  plantations,  of  which  many  have  been  formed  in 
that  country. 

In  appearance  it  is  flat,  elongate,  oval,  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  varying  in  size  from  2  to  4  millimetres ;  yellow, 
of  lighter  or  darker  shade,  with  some  brown  blotches  ;  dorsal 
disc  smooth,  with  a  very  sparse  and  scattered  punctuation ; 
antennas  with  the  fourth  joint  longest ;  legs  long  and  thin  ; 
the  tibia  a  quarter  longer  than  the  tarsus.  In  the  larval  stage  it 
is  very  long,  and  the  antennae  have  only  six  joints  ;  in  the  adult 
stage  they  have  seven,  like  some  other  species  of  this  group. 
It  is  right  to  add,  by  way  of  reminder  to  the  reader,  that  the 
number  of  joints  in  the  antennaB  is  not  a  generic  character,  for 
it  varies  in  different  species,  some  having  eight  joints,  others 
seven,  and  others  six.  Boisduval  says  that  when  the  female 
has  finished  laying,  a  great  number  of  eggs  are  to  be  seen 
under  the  envelope,  reposing  softly  on  a  whitish  down.  This 
is  probably  an  error,  arising  from  mistaking  some  species  of 
Palvinaria  for  it,  for  it  appears  to  be  a  viveparous  species. 
Dr.    Signoret    has    stated  that : — "  If  we   examine   a  female 


arrived  at  its  most  advanced  stage,  and  turn  her  up,  it 
is  not  rare  to  see  on  the  abdomen  a  point  where  mortification 
has  commenced,  through  which  the  embryonal  larvse  have 
passed,/or  toe  have  never  seen  erjrjs  laid  bij  her."  When  the 
young  appear,  they  move  about  here  and  there  on  the 
leaves  before  fixing  themselves  ;  they  keep  by  preference  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  (although  some  individuals  may 
also  be  often  found  on  the  upper  side),  placed  in  a  line  along 
the  midrib  ;  but  it  is  particularly  on  the  young  branches  that 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  greatest  quantity'.  When  they 
are  abundant,  they  occasion  a  great  loss  of  sap,  which  exhausts 
the  trees,  especially  those  which,  from  any  cause,  may  be 
already  languishing.  So  much  so,  that  Boisduval  mentions 
having  seen  tubs  containing  Orange  trees,  in  which  the 
earth  was  actually  wet  from  tlie  sap  that  fell  like  dew  upon  its 
surface.  This  varnishes  the  leaves  with  a  honeyed,  sticky  sub- 
stance, which  attracts  ants  and  other  insects.  In  that  state  the 
leaves,  which  are  as  yet  not  fully  developed,  become  sickly  and 
predisposed  to  the  attack  of  a  black  mucedo  (the  fumagiue,  or 
morphea  of  the  Italians)  a  fungoid  growth  which  resembles  a 
coating  of  soot,  and  is  described  by  Persoon  under  the  name  of 
Fumago  citri.  Seen  under  the  microscope,  it  looks  like  an 
immense  forest  of  interlacing  branches.  In  the  environs  of 
Nice  and  Cannes  this  affection  very  often  extends  to  the  fruit 
itself,  cf  which  it  arrests  the  development.  It  is  said  that  this 
black  mould  is  never  observed  on  any  plants  but  those  that 
have  been  injured  by  some  coccid  or  other,  and  it  is  very  curious 
that  it  equally  appears  on  those  that  have  been  injured  in 
other  countries,  as  in  Odlifornia,  from  which  we  have  received 
leaves  covered  with  the  fumagine. 

All  kinds  of  the  Orange  tribe  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
this  insect,  and  although  it  is  chiefly  found  upon  them,  whether 
in  the  hot-house  or  the  open  air,  it  is  not  confined  to  them,  but 
also  extends  to  many  otter  plants  growing  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. M.  Boisduval  mentions  having  found  it  upon  all  kinds  of 
Myrtaceaa,  on  Pomegranates,  Magnolias,  Hibiscus  and  other 
Malvaceaa.  The  common  Laure]|(Laurus  nobilis)  is  another  plant 
on  which  it  fastens,  and  on  which  it  undergoes  some  slight 
modification,  sufiicient  to  have  induced  M.  Boisduval  to  charac- 
terise as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Lecanium  lauri. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  not  to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct 
species,  but  to  be  merely  a  variety  caused  by  altered  conditions 
of  life,  and  we  therefore  treat  it  as  such,  not  separating  it  ab- 
solutely as  distinct,  but  marking  it  as  a  recognised 
variety.  In  this  connection,  our  readers  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  many  species  of  scale  insect  are  confined 
to  one  species  of  plant — others  wander  from  their  natural 
food  plant  to  any  that  may  be  found  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, others  again  only  wander  to  allied  plants,  some  wander 
but  do  not  settle,  and  others  actually  fix  themselves  on  a 
variety  of  plants.  The  consequence,  however,  of  the  usual 
habit  of  the  majority  of  insects  being  to  fix  themselves  on 
one  specified  plant  has  been  to  induce  observers,  when 
they  find  a  species  on  different  plants,  to  too  often  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  each  planE  must  bear  a  distinct  species, 
especially  if  they  can  find  some  slight  variegation  or  modifica- 
tion in  its  colour  or  appearance,  a  modification  which,  however, 
in  all  animals  is  often  the  consequence  of  changed  conditions 
of  life,  and  which,  therefore,  is  not  absolutely  or  invariably 
entitled  to  the  importance  which  is  occasionally  attached  to  it. 
Although  not  sound  on  all  points  of  the  Darwinian  gospel,  I 
am  sufficiently  so  on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  altered  condition 
of  life  being  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  modification  of 
structure  to  quite  accept  the  individuals  bearing  such  modifi- 
cations as  good  species,  always  provided  that  the  alteration  is 
permanent.  A  single  individual,  however,  shifting  its  pecu- 
liarities back  and  forward,  according  to  its  change  of  ground, 
does  not  become  a  new  species  each  time  it  does  so  ,  and  such, 
I  apprehend,  is  the  case  with  Lecanium  hesperidum  as  it  moves 
backwards  and  forwards  from  Orange  tree  to  Laurel.  The 
alterations  it  undergoes,  moreover,  are  not  very  material  in 
kind,  and  not  greater  in  degree,  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
meet  with  in  other  insects,  which  we  do  not  assume  on  that 
account  to  be  new  species. 

The  best  plan  of  keeping  Orange  trees  from  these  insects, 
whether  one  species  or  two,  as  well  as  from  the  fumagine 
which  follows  its  attack,  is  to  take  care  to  keep  them  in  good 
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health,  to  see  that  they  are  not  left  in  exhausted  soil,  to  give 
them  sufficient  nourishment  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the 
proper  way  to  wash  and  clean  them  in  spring  and  autumn  with 
a  brush  so  as  to  clear  away  any  of  the  insects  that  may  be 
about  them,  and  generally  to  cultivate  them  according  to  the 
rules  of  good  horticulture.  When  strong  and  healthy  they 
ai'e  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  insect,  and,  if  they  should 
be,  they  are  more  able  to  withstand  their  attacks. 

Andrew  Moeray. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


YEWS,  ENGLISH  AND  JAPANESE. 

When  ou  a  visit  lately,  to  Darley  Dale,  near  Matlock,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  grave  yard  there  a  large  Tew,  said  by 
the  natives  to  be  2,000  years  old,  more  or  less.  It  has  a  straight 
regular  trunk  for  about  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  at  which  height 
it  divides  into  six  or  seven  large  limbs,  two  of  which  are  erect,  the 
others  spreading  horizontally.  The  trunk,  which  is  hollow, 
is  33  ft.  in  circumference.     This  wonderful  plant  is  certainly 


Taxus  tardiva  (adpressa). 

one  of  the  oldest  living  representatives,  in  Britain,  of  those 
Taxaceous  plants  which,  early  in  the  world's  history,  adorned 
the  hills  of  the  Devonian  Epoch.  With  a  berry-bearing  twig 
of  this  venerable  Tew,  and  another,  much  younger,  before  mo, 
I  fail  to  find  that  the  English  Yew  has  altered  in  character 
during  all  these  years.  Time,  however,  when  not  associated 
with  altered  conditions  of  life,  cannot  possibly  have  any  influ- 
ence in  producing  structural  variation  in  plants.  The  forms  of  the 
genus  Taxus  do  not  appear  to  be  very  well  defined,  and  we  have 
a  suspicion  that  their  geographical  distribution,  which  is  some- 
what extensive,  has  had  great  weight  with  species-mongers. 
It  takes  no  very  liberal  description  to  cover  the  characters  of 
all,  and  even  the  more  distinct  forms  cross  freely  with  the  Eng- 
lish Yew.  Several  of  the  garden  varieties  of  the  English  Yew 
difier  much  more  from  the  typical  form  than  do  any  of  the 
other  so-called  species.  There  are  few  men,  I  venture  to  say, 
who  could  distinguish  the  so-called  species  one  from  the  other  ; 
they  might  find  in  them  homely  individuals  of  the  handsome 
English  Yew,  but,  probably,  nothing  more,  and  while  the  latter 
has  accidentally,  or  otherwise,  given  to  us  so  many  distinct, 
curious,  and  be.'iutiful  varieties,  several  of  which  were  enume- 
rated and  described  in  The  Garden  of  December  1  (see  p.  520), 
planters  can  very  well  dispense  with  all  the  other  natives  of 
foreign  climes — well,  with  perhaps  one  execption,  the  T.  tar- 
diva (syu.  adpressa)  of  Japan,  a  berry-bearing  twig  of  which  is 
herein  illustrated. 


The  most  distinctive  features  of  this  Tew  are  the  shape  aud 
size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  naturally  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. All  plants  that  I  have  seen  of  this  were  females, 
and  either  from  cuttings,  layers,  or  grafts.  Wheu  allowed  to 
grow  naturally,  it  has  a  short  stem,  and  a  dense,  depressed, 
wide-spreading  head,  with  all  its  short,  flattened  branchleta  re- 
curved. In  this  way  it  seldom  attains  to  more  than  10  ft.  in 
height,  but  frequently  to  1-5  ft.  in  diameter  of  head.  It  is  very 
ornameutal  when  in  berry  and  looks  at  home  in  an  extensive 
rockery,  and  also  when  viewed  from  above.  When  trained  as 
a  pyi-amid,  as  is  frequently  done  by  tying  the  branches  to  a 
central  stake,  it  forms  a  handsome,  and  not  a  too  formal,  ever- 
green. It  crosses  freely  with  tbe  English  Tew,  and  two  or 
more  distinct  varieties  are  the  result,  one  of  which  is  called 
stricta.  It  diiSers  from  the  mother  plant  in  having  numerous 
erect  branches,  sparsely  covered  with  spreading  branohlets, 
and  in  having  a  little  longer  leaves.  There  is  also  a  variegated 
variety  chai'actei'ised  by  a  few  of  its  branchlets  and  leaves  being 
straw-coloured.  There  are  others,  variegated  in  the  way  of 
the  old  golden  Tew,  but  not  yet  in  commerce.  G.  Syme. 


CALLICAEPA  GRACILIS. 

Thts  ornamental  berry.bearing  shrab,  often  called  C.  purpurea,  is  in 
autumn,  one  of  our  most  decorative  hardy  plants.  It  belongs  to  the 
Verbena  family,  aud  is  a  native  of  Japan.  Its  flowers  are  small, 
delicate,  pale-purple,  and  arranged  in  axillary  cymes  all  along  the 
branches  and  branohlets  of  the  current  year's  growth.  Thnae  cymes 
nearest  the  base  of  the  branches  open  first — usually  early  in  August 
— aud  are  regularly  succeeded  by  the  others  towards  the  apex,  till  by 
the  middle  of  October  all  have  bloomed.  The  flowers  are  imme. 
diately  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  very  small  berries,  the  more  advanced 
of  which,  by  the  end  of  September,  assume  a  bright  lilac-purple  or 
amethyst  colour,  which  is  gradually  communicated  to  all  the  berries 
aathey  advance  in  growth,  and  in  which  is  centred  the  horticultural 
attraction  of  the  plant.  By  the  flrst  week  in  November  the  branches 
are  all  aglow  and  continue  so  till  sharp  frosts  end  their  beauty  ;  a 
slight  frost  does  not  injure  them  perceptibly.  In  warmer  and  more 
favoured  locations  than  Massachusetts,  this  shrub  will  come  propor- 
tionately earlier  into  perfection.  It  is  not  usually  considered  hardy 
in  this  State,  hence  it  has  been  discarded  even  by  our  nurserymen, 
and  I  cannot  find  it  advertised  in  any  of  the  catalogues  that  I  have 
got.  Consequently,  to  the  exclamations  of  admiration,  and  to  the 
queries  as  to  where  it  can  be  procured,  expressed  by  visitors  here,  I 
can  only  say  :  "  I  do  not  know;  no  one  seems  to  have  got  it."  The 
stems  are  not  hardy  but  the  roots  are.  We  have  two  fine  old  plants, 
on  low  ground  with  a  clay  bottom,  aud  where  the  frost  remains  long 
in  spring ;  and  the  stems  which  shoot  up  in  masses  in  the  spring- 
time are  killed  to  the  ground  the  next  winter,  just  like  those  of  the 
Phlox  or  Larkspur,  and  though  quite  unprotected,  year  after  year, 
they  grow  up  stronger  than  before.  Now,  if  all  these  stems  be 
allowed  to  grow  they  will  become  a  weakly  mass  of  Osier.likewythes. 
worthless  in  a  decorative  sense,  but  I  thin  four.fifths  of  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  a  few  inches  high,  retaining  the  strongest  and  eras- 
ing the  weakest.  One  thinning  will  not  do,  so  I  have  them  gone  over 
once  or  twice  again,  removing  the  weaklings.  This  labour  is  renaid 
in  semi-spherical  bnshes,  some  3J  ft.  high  by  7  ft.  through,  and  com. 
posed  of  firm,  well-ripened,  branchy  etems  that  have  ample  room 
but  not  an  inch  to  spare,  and  that  are  covered  with  tiny  flowers  in 
August  and  September,  and  in  October  and  November  with  bright 
and  showy  berries. — Wm.  Falconek,  in  "  Moore's  Eural." 


The  Lacquer  Tree  of  Japan. — Some  interest  was  recently 
created  in  Philadelphia  by  a  letter  to  the  "  Public  Ledger,"  by  a 
Japanese  gentleman  who  came  to  the  Centennial,  offering  to  intro- 
duce the  Lacquer  tree  and  the  Lacquer  business  to  Philadelphia.  It 
does  not  seem  well  known,  says  the  "  Gardeners'  Monthly,"  that  onr 
Rhus  venenata  is  so  nearly  alike  botanically  to  the  Lacqner  tree  of 
Japan,  and  its  reeinoua  product  so  similar  to  that,  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  experiment  with  that  before  spending  money  in 
importing  extensively  the  Japan  form.  Of  this  Lacquer  tree  in 
Japan  a  contemporary  says  : — Six  species  of  Rhus  have  been  observed 
in  Japan,  though  two  of  them,  R.  sucoedanea  aud  R.  vernicifera,  are 
only  cultivated,  and  originally  introduced  from  China.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  R.  vernicifera  and  the  collection  of  the  Lacquer  is  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  Japan.  Some  of  the  villages  are  completely 
snrrounded  by  forests  of  this  small  tree. 
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THE  DECIDUOUS  OR  SWAMP  CYPRESS. 
(taxodium  disiichtjm.) 
This  ornamental  deciduous  tree,  which  is  indigenous  to  North 
America,  occupies  vast  tracts  o£  land  in  the  southern 
States,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich  in  vegetable  deposits. 
In  such  localities,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  it  often  reaches 
a  height  of  120  ft.,  and  some  of  the  best  specimens  grow  to 
140  ft.  high,  with  proportionately  large  girths  of  stem.  This 
so-called  Swamp  Cypress  is  considered  an  important  timber 
tree  in  JSTorth  America ;  the  heartwood  is  of  a  reddish  coloiir, 
and,  when  seasoned,  it  is  light,  strong,  and  durable,  although 
less  resinous  than  any  of  the  Pinus  tribe.  It  is  uncertain 
when  this  Conifer  was  imported  into  England  ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, records  of  good  specimens  growing  in  this  country  100 
years  ago.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south  and  western 
counties ;  and,  when  planted  in  suitable  sites,  it  grows  to  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  though  not  likely  to  be  of  value  as  a 
timber  tree  in  England.  When  planted  in  thin,  poor  soils,  and 
on  dry,  hilly  ground,  it  does  not  succeed  well ;  indeed,  it  makes 
very  slow  progress  in  such  situations ;  but,  when  planted  on 
the  banks  of  running  streams,  on  ornamental  islands,  or  in 
any  sheltered  situation  where  its  roots  can  receive  abundance 
of  moisture,  it  will  be  found  to  thrive  well.  Its  habit,  when 
young,  is  pyramidal,  with  a  thin,  spiry  top ;  but,  when  ap- 
proaching maturity,  its  top  presents  a  more  flattened  appear- 


Tasodium  distichum, 

ance,  its  branches  become  more  widely  spreading,  and,  alto- 
gether, it  is  less  formal  in  outline.  When  old  it  is  not  only 
graceful  on  account  of  its  Pern-like  foliage,  but  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  branches  exhibit  a  picturesque  aspect  in  winter 
when  destitute  of  leaves.  Another  characteristic  feature  of 
this  tree,  too,  when  growing  close  to  water,  is  the  peculiar 
growths  round  the  base ;  these  excrescences  are  mostly  hollow, 
and,  on  old  trees,  they  are  often  very  large,  forming  broad, 
conical  knobs  ;  what  may  be  the  cause  of  these  malformed  pro- 
tuberences  I  am  unable  to  say.  Apart  from  the  elegant, 
feathery,  Grass-green  foliage  in  summer,  the  Taxodium  disti- 
chum is  one  of  the  most  effective  trees  for  contrast  in  the 
landscape  during  autumn  when  clad  in  its  warm,  reddish- 
brown  clothing  ;  it  perhaps  shows  off  to  the  best  advantage 
when  associated  with  Conifers  of  sombre  hues,  or  other  dark- 
coloured  evergreens.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  tree. 
I  think,  however,  none  of  them  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
common  form.  T.  d.  pendula  is  probably  the  most  distinct 
variety,  but  this  even  is  not  superior  to  the  type.  There  are 
two  good  specimens  growing  at  Longleat ;  the  oldest  and 
largest  tree  is  very  ornamental  and  picturesque  ;  its  height  is 
63  ft.,  the  girth  of  its  butt  is  9  ft.  4  in.  at  the  smallest  part ;  at 
4  ft.  up  it  divides  into  two  main  central  limbs,  girthing 
respectively  6  ft.  9  in.  and  5  ft.  7  in. ;  the  widest  spread  of 
branches  is  35  ft.  The  other,  and  younger  specimen,  is  about 
40  ft.  high,  and  girths  4  ft.  2  in.  at  6  ft.  up;  it  is  well  fur- 
nished with  branches  from  near  the  base  to  the  top,  and  is  of  a 
pyramidal  habit  of  growth.    This  Cypress  is  deserving  of  more 


attention  amongst  planters  where  ornament  and  variety  of 
foliage  is  the  object  desired.  It  has  been  but  sparingly 
planted  hitherto,  and  good  specimens  of  it  are  by  no  means 
plentiful  in  this  country.  George  Bbrky. 


A  NEW  SHRUB   (LIGUSTRINA  AMURBNSIS). 

Of  all  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  intro- 
duced within  the  last  few  years  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  valuable  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  the  Ligustrina 
amurensis,  or  Amour  Lilac  (figs  3  &  4).  It  is  not  only  a 
handsome  shrub,  but  it  is  very  free  blooming,  and  its  nume- 
rous flowers  grow  in  thick  compact  bunches  (fig  3  &  4), 
giving  the  tree  a  peculiar  appearance.  Its  characteristics  are 
as  follows : — -A  vigorous  shrub  branched  from  the  base,  the 
scales  of  the  leaf  buds  of  a  brownish-red,  those  of  the  flower 


Fif^.  1. — LigaBtriua  amarenais.    A  young  seedling  of  the  natural  size. 

buds  often  speckled  with  greyish  white.  The  leaves  are  very 
glabrous,  pendent,  petiolate  and  tough,  polished  on  the  upper 
surface,  of  a  broad,  oval  shape,  and  pointed  at  the  ends.  Those 
of  the  young  shoots  are  much  longer,  and  more  pointed,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  leaves  of  the  Japanese  Privet.  Those  of  the  flower 
stems  are  of  broader  and  shorter  oval,  the  leaf-stalks  being 
longer.  The  inflorescence  is  much  branched,  and  consists  of 
very  thick,  compact  panicles,  often  measuring  as  much  as  6 


Fig.  2. — Pods  and  seed  (A)  of  Ligustrina  amurensis  of  the  natural  size. 

in.  in  breadth,  often  larger,  and  forming  thyrsoid  bunches. 
Sometimes  they  are  narrower,  as  shown  in  figs  3  &  4.  The 
flowers  are  shortly  tubulated,  and  measure  from  J  to  f  in.  in 
width.  They  have  four  and,  very  rarely,  five  divisions,  of  a 
rounded,  oval  form,  of  a  beautifully  pure  white,  with  an  odour 
reminding  one  of  that  of  the  Privet,  but  of  a  much  more 
delicate  character.  The  seed  pods,  which  grow  upright,  are 
dehiscent  (fig  2),  and  have  two  shells  which  open  a  very  short 
time  after  the  seed  arrives  at  maturity,    The  seed  (fig  2a),  are 
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of  a  long  oval  shape,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  thin  membrane, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  wing.  The  first  information  which 
reached  us  respecting  this  shrub  was  published  in  the  "  Garten- 
flora,"  by  M.  Kegel,  Vol.  XII,  186.3,  a  translation  of  which  we 
extract  from  the  "  Revue  Horticole  of  1863  : — The  Ligustrina 
amurensis  is  a  shrub  which  is  indigenous  to  the  banks  of  the 


Fig,  3. — Flowering  branch  of  Lipustrina  amurensis   (reduced)  with  a  flower 
ot  the  natural  size. 

Amour  and  the  north  of  China ;  it  bears  the  flowers  of  a 
Ligustrina  and  the  seed  pods  of  a  Syringa.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  specie.'i,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  banks  of 
the  Amour  and  the  Ussuri  and  has  oval-pointed  leaves  ;  while 
the  other,  which  is  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin  ;  is 
remarkable  for  having  its  leaves  almost  heart-shaped.  This 
shrub  grows  to  a  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  It  is 
to  be  recommended  for  the  abundance  of  its  foliage  and  beau- 
tiful masses  of  flowers.  As  it  stands  the  winter  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, protected  by  a  simple  covering  of  dead  leaves,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  will  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
France.  The  introduction  of  this  charming  plant  is  due  to 
M.  Maaok,  who  sent  home  some  seeds  of  it  from  the  banks  of 
the  Amour  and  the  Ussuri. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ligustrina  amurensis,  Ruppr.,  is 
truly  intermediate  between  the  Lilacs  and  the  Privets,  as  may 
be  readily  proved  by  a  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  M.  Armand 
Gonthier,  of  Pontenay-aux-Roses,  who  has  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  plant,  from  one  of  which  figs.  3  and  4  have  been 
taken.  Having  sown  the  seeds,  we  have  been  able  to  study 
their  germination,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  is  a  representation 
of  the  plant  several  days  after  making  its  appearance  above 
ground.  The  young  seedling  is  delicate,  the  stem  being  not 
more  than  f  in.  long.  The  cotyledons  are  narrow  and  oval, 
and  slightly  pointed.  Having  sown  the  seeds  of  several 
different  species  of  Lilacs  and  Privets  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  bear  witness  that  none  of  the  seedlings  of  these  species 
are  at  all  like  those  of  the  Ligustrina,  which,  in  this  respect, 
also  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two  genera. 


The  Ligustrina  amurensis,  Ruppr.  (Syringa  ligustrifiora), 
Hort. ;  Pseudo-Syringa  amurensis,  Carr.  MS.)  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  spring  shrubs  that  it  is  possible  to  see  ;  nevertheless, 
it  has  one  grand  defect,  which  renders  its  cultivation  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  even  in  many  parts  of  the  centre  of 
France,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  It  starts  into  growth 
extremely  early,  even  bursting  into  leaf  before  the  winter 
is  over.  On  this  point,  M.  Lemoine,  horticulturist  at  Nancy, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  this  plant  into  the 
market,  and  M.  Oscar  Thomas,  who  has  grown  it  for  several 
years  in  the  nurseries  of  MM.  Simon  Louis  Freres,  at  Plan- 
tieres-les-Metz,  have  never  seen  it  in  flower.  In  a  letter  on 
this  subject,  addressed  to  us  by  M.  Lemoine,  he  says  : — "  I 
have  given  up  growing  this  plant,  never  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  it  in  flower.  In  1861  I  received  seeds  of  this 
species,  and  introduced  them  into  the  market  in  1863  under 
the  name  of  Syringa  ligustriflora."  This  is  doubtless  a  great 
defect,  which,  however,  need  not  interfere  with  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  in  northern  climates.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to 
grow  it  in  pots  or  tubs,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  into  the 
Orangery  or  greenhouse  in  the  winter.  This  shelter  is  indis- 
pensable wherever  the  flowering,  which  takes  place  about  the 
end  of  March,  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  cold.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  its  general  hardiness  ;  the  greatest  cold 
has  no  effect  upon  it. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  Ligustrina  grows  in  two  forms 
—the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking  of — which  is  indigenous  to 
the  banks   of  the  Amour,  the  other,  which  is  found  about 


Fig.  4. — Inflorescence  of  Ligustrina  amurensis  (two. thirds  natural  size), 

Pekin,  is  closely  related  to  the  first  variety,  from  which  it  is 
only  distinguished  by  its  nearly  cordiform  leaves.  Seeing, 
therefore,  that  according  to  geographers  the  Amour  is  in  the 
Chinese  Mandohou  Empire,  we  can  only  suppose  that  the 
plant  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin  is  a  very  slight 
variety  of  the  species  we  have  been  speaking  of.     We  are  con- 
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Ligustrum  and  Syringa,  or  else  constitute  it  a  new  sub-genus, 
for  instance,  Pseudo-syringa,  a  name  which  we  were  the  first 
to  bestow  on  it.  In  fact,  judging  by  its  general  appearance, 
and  above  all  by  the  young  plants,  one  is  reminded  at  certain 
periods  of  their  growth  of  the  Japanese  Privet  (Ligustrum 
3apomcum).  Its  inflorescence,  its  form,  and  above  all  the 
odour  of  its  flowers,  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Privet, 
that  several  botanists  to  whom  we  have  shown  the  flowering 
branches  of  this  plant  have  not  hesitated  to  refer  it  to  the  last- 
mentioned  genus,  although  the  seed  pods  and  seeds  connect  it 
with  the  Lilaca.  As  for  the  propagation  of  the  Ligustrina 
amurensis,  although  it  may  be  done  by  seed,  cuttings,  layers, 
or  grafts,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  us  to  present  certain  diffi- 
culties which  very  probably  will  disappear  when  we  have  found 
out  the  proper  time  for  planting  in  the  case  of  cuttings,  or 
suitable  stocks  if  we  are  grafting.  Some  herbaceous  slips 
which  had  been  grown  in  a  hothouse  which  we  planted  nnder 
a  bell  glass  struck  easily.  As  for  grafting,  we  have  succeeded 
better  when  we  have  performed  the  operation  under  a  bell 
glass  during  the  course  oE  the  summer.  The  Ligustrina 
amurensis  may  be  obtained  from  MM.  Simon-Louis  f reres,  at 
Plantieres-les-Metz ;  or  from  M.Gouthier,  nurseryman  at  Ponte- 
nay-aux-rosea,  near  Paris. — E.  A.  Oarriere,  in  the  "  Kevue 
Horticole." 


THE     AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Tying  Plants. — In  plant  trainiog,  amateur  cultivators  will  do 
well  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  tying  their  plants  too  formally,  and 
the  opposite  of  allowing  them  to  hang  about  in  a  straggling,  unsightly 
state.  Every  plant,  so  far  aa  is  oonsiatent  with  the  position  it  oconpies, 
should  be  trained  so  as  to  exhibit  as  near  as  possible  the  form  it 
would  assume  in  a  state  of  nature.  No  more  supports  should  be  used 
than  will  keep  the  plant  collectively  in  shape,  aa  anything  beyond 
this  is  objectionable ;  the  sticks  in  all  oaaes  should  never  be  used 
stronger  than  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  painted  a  shade  of  green  the 
least  conepicuoua,  always  tying  the  branches,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  hide  the  sticks.  In  the  case  of  the  com- 
monest plant,  the  least  susceptible  of  injury  to  the  roots,  the  sticks 
should  never  be  inserted  in  the  soil  deeper  than  necessary  to  hold 
them  with  the  branches  attached  in  the  position  they  are  placed. 
With  tender-rooted,  hard-wooded  subjects,  it  is  still  more  requisite  to 
be  careful  in  this  matter ;  quantities  of  trained  plants  in  all  stages, 
from  a  small  state  up  to  full-grown  specimens,  are  annually  killed  by 
numbers  of  sticks  being  thrust  unnecessarily  deep  in  the  soil,  the 
effect  of  which,  in  mutilating  all  the  fine  roots  they  come  in  contact 
with,  needs  only  a  slight  consideration  to  fully  realize.  Care  should 
always  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  tying  material  so  tight  aa  not  to  allow 
room  for  the  branches  thickening,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
SQch  plants  as  go  on  from  year  to  year  without  being  headed  back. 
Thla  applies  to  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  all  other  plants  of  a  similar  hard- 
wooded  character.  In  this  annual  training  the  largest  portion  of  the 
stack  should  be  first  commenced  with,  as  the  old  sticks  from  these,  re- 
placed by  larger  ones,  will  come  in  for  others  a  size  lees,  and  so  on  until 
the  smallest  are  completed. 

Bulbs,  &o. — More  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips, 
and  Crocuses,  should  be  placed  in  warmth  to  bring  them  on  into 
bloom  J  it  is  much  better  to  regulate  their  introduction  thas  into  heat, 
so  that  the  supply  of  these  flowers  may  be  equal  to,  but  not  in  excess 
of,  the  demand,  which  will  be  effected  by  placing  some  in  warmth  at 
intervals  of  three  weeks  or  a  month.  A  portion  of  hardy  shrubs, 
where  they  are  used  for  forcing,  should  also  be  placed  in  heat  j  but 
these,  excepting  Lilac,  should  not  be  subjected  to  too  much  warmth, 
especially  so  early  aa  this,  as  they  will  not  stand  so  high  a  tempera- 
ture ;  nor  aa  later  on,  when  there  is  an  increase  of  solar  light,  and 
nearer  the  time  when  growth  would  commence  naturally.  The  lighter 
position  all  such  things  can  occupy  the  less  diapoaition  there  will  be 
in  the  buda  to  refuse  opening,  or  in  the  term  that  gardeners  generally 
employ,  to  go  blind. 

liily  of  the  Valley  ia  one  of  the  moat  acceptable  forced  planta 
grown,  and  will  bear  atrong  heat,  but  care  should  always  be  taken 
where  this  plant  ia  forced  to  use  nothing  but  those  crowns  that  have 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  flower,  as,  if  weak  growths  are  employed, 
such  as  frequently  used  by  the  inexperienced,  no  possible  treatment 
that  they  can  be  subjected  to  can  induce  them  to  bloom  ;  hence  the 
disappointment  often  resulting  from  the  use  of  home-cultivated  plants 
that  have  been  grown  near  and  under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  roots  of 
which  have  monopolised  moat  of  the  fertile  elements  in  the  soil,  and 


through  the  growing  season  have  absorbed  the  moisture  so  indispen. 
sable  to  the  Lilies  acquiring  strength  to  flower  freely.  Where  much 
of  this  desirable  winter  plant  ia  required,  it  ia  better  and  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  use  imported  roots. 

Potting  Soil  of  all  descriptions  is  much  better  kept  in  the  open 
air  than  in  sheds  under  cover,  where  it  becemes  dry  and  appears  to 
lose  a  great  deal  of  the  properties  essential  to  the  support  of  vege. 
table  life ;  but  all  that  ia  required  for  uae  during  the  next  two 
months  should  at  once  be  got  uuder  cover  if  possible  in  an  open  shed, 
where  it  can  be  spread  thinly  upon  the  floor  and  occasionally  turned 
over,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  loose  open  state,  so  aa  to  expose  it  so 
far  as  possible  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  air,  which,  after  so  much 
wet,  is  more  than  usually  requisite.  Too  much  cannot  be  urged  as  to 
getting  potting  soils  for  even  the  commonest  subject,  into  a  suitable 
condition  as  to  moisture  before  being  used,  as,  if  plants  are  put  in  it 
when  too  much  moisture  is  present,  it  at  onoe  assumes  the  consistency 
of  a  hard  baked  mass,  in  every  way  uusuited  to  f ree  root.development, 
without  which  no  plant  can  make  satisfactory  progress.  It  is  well  to 
impress  upon  beginners  that  it  is  much  better  to  err  in  having  the  soil 
a  little  too  dry  than  in  the  opposite  of  being  too  wet,  as  in  the  former 
case  the  only  evil  that  follows  is  the  necessity  for  applying  water  to 
the  plants  at  a  shorter  interval  after  the  potting  ia  completed  than  is 
advisable,  an  operation  that  should  always  be  deferred  aa  long  as  pos- 
sible, except  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  few  moisture-loving, 
vigorous-rooted  subjects.  This  getting  undercover  applies  to  loam, 
peat,  leaf -mould,  rotten  manure,  and  sand ;  so  far  as  the  latter  is 
concerned,  if  at  the  time  of  being  used  the  loam  or  peat  is  a  little 
too  moist,  this  to  some  extent  can  be  corrected  by  first  expelling  all 
the  moisture  from  the  sand  by  placing  it  in  close  proximity  to  the 
hot- water  pipes,  or  over  a  boiler-furnace  at  work ;  in  such  condition 
it  will  exert  considerable  drying  influence  upon  the  soil  that  it 
ia  mixed  with,  and  as  its  agency  in  plant-culture  is  of  a  mechanical 
nature  simply  to  keep  the  material  in  which  the  roots  are  placed  open 
and  porcns,  there  is  nothing  essential  to  plant  life  in  it.  It  is  ex- 
hausted during  the  drying  process,  aa  would  happen  if  loam  or  peat 
were  subjected  to  similar  treatment.  Cucumber  and  Melon  soil  should 
also  be  placed  where  it  willget  sufficiently  dry  for  use;  If  shed.room  is 
not  available,  wooden,  or  felt-covered  shutters  put  over  it  will 
answer  a  similar  purpose,  but  not  act  so  quickly  aa  it  the  material 
was  placed  on  a  dry  floor.  All  empty  pots  should  be  well  washed  alike 
inside  and  out,  crocks  broken  in  different  sizes,  and  also  washed  clean, 
ready  for  use,  wooden  labels  made,  and  everything  prepared  so  that 
when  the  potting  season,  which  with  many  things,  will  commence  early, 
in  the  new  year,  begins,  it  can  be  oarriej  through  much  more  expedi. 
tiously  than  when  each  thing  has  to  be  got  ready  as  the  whole  pro. 
ceeds  ;  and  allplantsof  a  permanent  character,  both  grown  nnder  glass, 
as  well  as  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air,  should  have  their  labels  yearly 
examined ;  and  such  as  have  got  rotten,  and  the  writing  become  in. 
delible,  replaced  with  new  j  herbaceous  plants  also,  and  any  shrubs 
or  trees  other  than  such  of  the  commonest  kinds,  as  nothing  tends 
more  to  the  pleasure  of  a  garden  than  everything  being  found  cor. 
rectly  named,  so  that  any  one  not  conversant  with  the  things  grown 
can  easily  make  out  what  they  are. 

Hedges. — Deciduous  hedges  may  at  once  be  cut,  acting  in  the 
matter  with  judgment,  always  keeping  them,  from  their  first  stages, 
proportionately  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  narrow  at  the  top;  and, 
with  such  as  have  only  partially  attained  the  size  they  are  ulti- 
mately to  be,  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  them  up  to 
the  full  size.  This  applies  ;to  whatever  kinds  of  planta  may  be 
used.  Beech,  Hornbeam,  or  Qaiokthorn,  but  to  the  latter  especially  ; 
if  ever  let  go  too  far,  by  allowing  too  great  a  length  of  growth 
to  remain  from  where  cut  baot  to  last  year,  the  ill-effects  will  for 
ever  after  be  observable ;  and  this  can  only  be  rectified  by  half  or 
wholly  cutting  down  the  hedge.  Any  work  in  deciduous  hedge, 
planting  yet  remaining  to  be  done  should  be  forthwith  completed, 
particularly  where  Quicks  are  employed,  as  the  Thorn,  being  one 
of  the  earliest  leafing  plants  we  have,  has  the  enauing  summer's 
growth  very  much  interfered  with,  if  not  planted  until  near  the 
time  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

Frames. — Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  plants  in  frames  for  planting 
out  in  spring,  and  also  those  under  cloches  or  ordinary  hand-lights, 
have,  consequent  upon  the  continued  open  weather,  been  kept  in  a 
more  than  usual  growing  condition.  Uae  every  meana  to  keep  the 
surface-soil  in  as  dry  a  state  aa  circumstances  will  permit  of,  by 
which  they  will  be  better  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  severe 
frosts ;  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  dry  coal  ashes  in  the  case  of  the  Cauliflower, 
and  proportionately  less  to  the  Lettuce,  will  be  an  additional  protec. 
tion  to  the  stems.  Give  abundance  of  air  by  f  nil  exposure  in  dry 
weather,  with  the  lighta  tilted  back  and  front,  so  aa  to  admit  of  a 
current  when  it  is  wet.  In  this  matter,  treat  similarly  Lettuce  and 
Endive  for  present  nse,  as  also  such  as  required  during  the  winter. 
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Continue  to  tie  np,  cover  with  boards  or  inverted  flower-pote,  Endive 
for  a  regular  supply;  this,  the  moat  essential  plant  for  winter  salads, 
needs  a  little  more  care  to  effect  the  blanching  process  when  in 
frames,  so  as  to  exclude  frost.  Yet,  despite  all  that  is  said  about  the 
convenience  of  blanching  it  in  Mushroom  houses,  or  any  structure 
wherein  there  is  a  little  fermenting  stable  manure,  the  frames  are 
greatly  preferable,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  Endive,  as  also  Rhubarb 
and  Seakale,  grown  under  the  influence  of  the  ammonia-charged 
atmosphere  become  so  affected  by  it  as  to  have  the  most  disagreeable 
flavour. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Any  vacant  ground  yet  remaining  undug  or 
trenched,  should  have  these  operations  carried  out,  and  where  manure 
has  to  be  got  on  this  should  be  done  when  the  surface  is  frozen. 
Parsnips  in  most  places  are  generally  found  the  best  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground  until  just  before  being  used ;  but,  where  this 
course  is  followed  with  them  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  possibly 
a  protracted  frost  might  set  in  at  anytime,  a  sufficient  supply  should 
always  be  kept  under  cover  ;  also  Horseradish  for  use,  as  well  as 
Rhubarb  and  Seakale  roots  for  forcing.  Some  of  the  latter  should 
be  put  in  warmth,  where  they  will  make  growth  from  time  to  time, 
to  keep  up  the  succession.  If  more  Rhubarb  is  placed  under  similar 
conditions,  and  also  a  portion  of  roots  put  in  any  building  where  frost 
can  be  kept  out  and  the  light  excluded,  it  will  come  on  without  artifi. 
oial  warmth.  In  localities  where  the  ground  is  moderately  dry,  and 
not  naturally  late,  some  Early  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  should  be  sown, 
selecting  the  warmest  and  most  sunny  position.  Sow  only  slightly 
below  the  surface,  drawing  soil  to  cover  them  in  the  form  of  a  slight 
ridge,  with  an  inch  of  coal  ashes  on  the  top  ;  for  this  sowing  also  put 
in  a  third  more  seed  than  would  be  required  later  on. 


GARDEN    WORK    FOR    EVERY    DAY. 


EXTEAOTS    FROM    MY    DIABY. 

By  W.  G.  PBAGNELL. 

December  31. — Covering  up  Tine  borders  with  long  litter,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  frost  out.  Planting  border  with  Early  Mazagan  Beans. 
Pruning  Mrs.  Pince  Vines.  Turning  over  leaves  and  long  manure  for 
making  hotbeds.  Cutting  all  the  Lady  Downes  Grapes  with  about  G  in. 
or  8  in.  of  wood  attached  to  the  bunch,  and  putting  them  in  bottles  in 
Grape  room. 

January  1.— Sowing  four  rows  of  Sutton's  Ringleader,  four  rows  of 
WiUiam  the^  First,  one  row  of  Dr.  Hogg,  and  one  row  of  Unique  Peas. 
Preparing  pit  for  Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes,  and  turning  out  a  crop 
that  had  been  brought  forn-ard  in  pots.-  Washing  the  paint  in  Mrs.  Pince 
Vinery  with  soft  soap  and  hot  water.  Glou  Marceau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
and  Easter  Beurre  Pears  now  plentiful  and  good. 

Jan.  2. — Potting  ofE  Tomato  cuttings.  Getting  Strawberries  plunged 
in  leaves  to  start  them.  Tying  pot  Vines,  which  have  broken  satisfactorily, 
t)p  to  the  wires.  Spawning  a  new  Mushroom  bed  and  moulding  it  over 
2  in.  thick.  Getting  on  with  digging  and  trenching  as  fast  as  the  weather 
will  permit.  Turning  over  a  large  heap  of  manure  to  rot,  adding  20  lb. 
of  salt  and  1  bushel  of  soot  to  the  load. 

Jan.  3. — Sowing  Cucumber  and  Melon  seeds.  Painting  over  the 
Vines  in  Mrs.  Pince  house  with  composition,  and  tying  up  the  Vines, 
a,fterwards  forking  over  the  surface  of  the  border  hghtly,  and  giving  it  a 
little  top-dressing.  Looking  over  the  Grapes  in  bottles,  removing  any 
bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles  where  required  with  water. 

Jan.  4. — Getting  100  pots  of  French  Beans  in,  and  earthing  up  a 
more  forward  lot ;  also  a  few  pots  of  Potatoes.  Covering  np  Endive  and 
Lettuce  to  blanch.  Getting  manure  on  to  the  laud  whenever  the  weather 
is  dry.  Filling  another  four-light  pit  with  leaves  in  which  to  plunge 
Strawberries. 

Jan.  5. — Putting  in  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums.  Getting  on  with 
the  pruning  and  nailing  of  Pears  and  Plums  on  walls.  Manuring  and 
forkmg  the^  gi'ound  amongst  Gooseberries  and  CuiTants.  Emptying  a 
four-light  pit,  and  refilling  it  with  leaves  and  manure  for  Early  Melons. 
Examining  fruit-room,  and  removing  any  fruits  that  are  beginnng  to  rot. 
Cleaning  kitchen  garden  walks.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert : — Pines,  Grapes, 
Pears,  Apples,  and  Nuts. 


Holly  Sports.— We  have  here  a  very  remarkable  sport,  from  a  small  leaved 
Holly.  It  appeared  near  the  top  of  this  tree,  and  is  now  a  branch  about  1  ft. 
or  so  long.  The  variety  has  usually  a  dual  character,  being  frequently  com- 
posed of  about  equal  parts  of  the  small  leaved  type,  and  of  an  intermediate 
kind.  The  most  singular  part  of  the  matter  is  that  this  kind  but  rarely  pro- 
duces berries,  and  in  this  case  only  the  larged  leaved  sport  upon  this  one  plant 
hss  any,  and  they  are  much  more  elongated  than  those  produced  by  the 
typical  form.— F.  SstiTH,  Newrf. 


HARDY  FINE-LEAVED  PLANTS. 
SuB-TEOPiCAL  plants  have  been  written  upon,  and  recommended  long 
and  enthusiastically,  but  they  have  received  a  cautious  and  retro, 
gade  experience,  simply  because  the  majority  of  them  pushed  for. 
ward  are  not  suited  to  our  climate  generally.  But  there  are  some 
plants  of  graceful  or  noble  form  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
though  many  are  found  wanting,  because  those  some  are  so  snffi. 
ciently  hardy  that  they  may  be  very  generally  planted  as  permanent 
specimens  without  much  fear  of  their  ending  in  disappointment. 
Now  this  quality  of  hardiness  is  the  spice  with  which  we  wish  to 
season  the  following  recommendations ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  acknow- 
ledge that  we  only  reiterate  what  has  often  been  presented  to  our 
readers  before.  But  we  are  so  satisfied  with  the  beautiful  effects  of 
groups,  or  single  specimens  of  them,  interspersed  on  lawns,  among 
flower  beds  and  shrubs,  that  we  ask  no  apology  for  again  calling 
attention  to  their  several  merits.  The  past  season  of  excessive  rains 
seems  to  have  been  much  in  favour  of  their  healthy  development,  and 
consequently  bringing  them  oat  in  full  beauty.  Foremost  among  the 
very  hardy  and  bold  tropical-looking  plants,  is  certainly  the 

New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax). — In  the  latitude  of  Dublin 
it  seems  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows  into  large,  strong  tussocks,  of 
several  feet  diameter  at  the  base.  In  Hampshire,  as  might  be 
expected,  it  succeeds  perfectly;  and  we  have  seen  large  plants  of 
the  yellow-striped  variety  in  the  open. air  shrubbery  in  that  county. 
It  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  with  its  roots  submerged  in  water,  or 
on  the  top  of  a  dry  rockery — the  latter  position,  and  in  a  well- 
sheltered  situation,  is  to  be  recommended  as  the  north  is  approached. 
The  plant  does  not  seem  at  all  particular  as  to  soil ;  indeed,  it  seems 
to  prefer  a  strong  and  retentive  to  a  light  and  hungry  soil.  In  the 
gardens  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin,  may  be  seen  a  number  of 
grand  old  specimens,  which  have  been  planted  out  many  years — being 
in  height  and  oiroamference  with  Pampas  Grass  and  Arando  con. 
spicua. 

Aralia  Sieboldii  is  another  equally  hardy  plant,  which  grows  into 
a  strong,  dense  bush,  by  throwing  up  numerous  strong  suckers  from 
the  root  like  a  Hazel — the  leading  branches,  however,  becoming  as 
strong  as  a  brush  handle.  Its  large,  shining  green,  Palmate  leaves, 
like  a  spread-out  fan,  have  an  exceedingly  tropical  appearance. 
Shelter  from  draughts  and  eddies,  and  strong  winds,  is  all  the 
management  it  seems  to  require.  With  a  good-holding,  nutritions 
soil,  a  large  stool  of  this  plant  will  supply  numerous  offsets  with 
roots,  by  which  means  it  is  easily  propagated.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  ought  to  be  invaluable  for  table  decoration,  for  getting  up  bold 
dishes  of  flowers  for  rooms,  and  for  furnishing  grates  in  summer, 
besides  its  evident  merits  as  a  lawn.plant. 

DitACiNA  australis. — It  is  curious  that  this  is  not  more  generally 
planted.  At  Knockmaroon  Lodge,  near  Dublin,  is  a  plant  some  16  ft. 
high,  many  years  planted,  with  a  stem  some  6  in.  in  diameter,  which 
flowers  and  bears  abundance  of  seeds  annually,  from  which  Mr. 
Pressly,  the  gardener,  raises  seedlings  thick  as  Onions  in  a  cold 
frame.  Groups  of  this  plant  have  a  most  striking  effect  in  a 
pleasure-ground — Palm-like  and  unusual.  In  the  Soilly  Islands  the 
plant  becomes  a  great  tree,  luxuriating  in  the  mildness  and  moisture 
from  the  Gulf  Stream ;  but  the  fact  that  it  annually  flowers  on  young 
plants  in  the  climate  of  Dublin,  and  ripens  its  seeds,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  its  hardiness,  and  that  it  will  succeed  much  farther  north  on 
the  English  coast.  As  we  have  indicated,  it  is  readily  increased 
from  seed,  from  pieces  of  the  stem,  and  offsets.  If  a  plant  is  cut 
over  close  to  the  ground,  a  number  of  young  shoots  soon  spring  up, 
which  can  be  taken  off  as  cuttings,  and  which  strike  with  freedom. 
We  have  cut  over  an  old  plant  with  a  stem  as  thick  as  one's  arm, 
and  set  it  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  before  many  weeks  it  has  struck 
root  and  become  a  plant :  all  the  attention  was  an  occasional  syring. 
ing  of  the  leaves  and  old  stem. 

Acanthus  lusitanicus,  when  well  and  strongly  grown,  is  a  striking 
plant  as  a  single  specimen  on  a  lawn,  or  as  a  marginal  line  round  a 
bed  of  Bamboos  or  the  last-named  Draoaina  australis.  The  shining- 
green,  deeply-cut  leaves  have  a  luxuriant,  sub-tropical  effect ;  and  the 
bold  spikes  of  strikingly  peculiar  flowers  enhance  its  value  for  the 
later  summer  months.  This  is  an  old-fashioned,  hardy  herbaoeona 
plant  deserving  of  more  attention. 

FuNKiA  SiEBOLDlANA,  when  well  grown,  is  also  a  bold,  striking 
plant :  its  large,  cordate,  glaucous  leaves  contrast  well  with  darker- 
green  plants,  and  with  Grass.  It  delights  in  partial  shade ;  should 
be  dry  at  the  root  in  winter,  but  liberally  supplied  with  nourish- 
ment and  water  in  summer  ;  and  if  raised  on  a  mound  or  large  hollow 
block,  it  has  a  fine  effect :  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  bold  margin  to 
beds  of  taller  plants,  as  recommended  for  the  Acanthus.  Care  must 
be  taken  of  this  plant  in  spring,  as  slugs  are  fond  of  the  young  foliage, 
which  they  soon  destroy,  or  eat  holes  into.  This  is  another  of  the 
old-fashioned,  hardy-herbaceous  plants  which  will  come  to  the  front 
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Akundinakia  faicata  haa  proved  itaelf  almost  perfectly  hardy, 
certainly  so  in  the  Boath  of  England.  Last  year  it  seeded  freely,  and 
seedlings  have  come  up  under  the  old  plants  in  the  open  air.  We 
snoceeded  in  raising  some  young  plants  last  autumn  from  seed 
ripened  in  the  open  air  in  August.  The  fact  proves  it  to  be  saifioiently 
hardy  for  a  considerably  more  northern  climate.  In  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Dublin  it  is  12  feet  high  j  and  no  plant  can  be  more  graceful 
and  desirable  for  beds  on  the  lawn  than  this  elegant  Bamboo.  Bam. 
busa  metake,  if  not  quite  so  graceful  as  the  last,  is  equally  desirable. 
It  is  stronger  in  habit,  stiffer  in  growth,  with  much  larger  leaves, 
likes  a  deep  moist  soil  and  shelter,  though  perfectly  hardy ;  it  soon 
grows  into  a  rather  straggy,  dense  bush. 

Bambusa  Fostunei  vakiegata  is  a  very  hardy,  free.growing  plant 
in  shelter,  and  attains  a  height  of  3  ft.  in  a  favourable  situation,  and 
as  a  handsome  margin  plant  for  a  clump  of  Bamboos  of  the  larger 
size,  or  to  Aralia  Sieboldii. 

Arundo  donax  and  A.  donax  vakiegata  are  plants  of  the  same 
general  aspect  of  the  Bamboos,  perhaps  not  so  graceful.  The  green 
Arundo  grows  freely  enough,  and  is  quite  hardy  ;  soon  makes  a  large 
bush  in  a  favourable  situation  ;  loses  its  leaves,  however,  in  winter. 
The  varigated  variety  is  a  really  beautiful  plant,  but  not  so  hardy 
as  the  green.  It  has  a  handsome  effect  on  a  rookwork  hanging  over 
water. 

Aralia  spinosa,  Rhus  elegans,  K.  laciniata,  Dimoephantus 
MANDSHURlcus,  are  shrubby  plants  of  a  peculiarly  tropical  habit, 
especially  the  first  and  last.  They  deserve  to  be  planted  about 
pleasure-grounds  as  single  specimens.  The  Dimorphanthus,  an 
Arali-looking  pjant  of  free,  soft  growth,  with  leaves  of  large  size, 
desply  pinnated  like  Aralia  spinosa  without  the  spines  ;  young  plants 
look  well  in  the  centre  of  flower-beds. 

Yucca  recurva  is  so  well  known,  that  the  name  only  requires  to 
be  mentioned  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  graceful.  As  a  Draossna,  it 
is  a  plant  which  will  fit  in  anywhere — in  the  centre  of  beds,  on  the 
lawn  as  single  specimens,  or  in  groups. 

GuNNEKA  scABKA  is  au  interesting  and  curious  plant,  with  its  bold 
foliage  like  Kbubarb,  and  its  curious  fructification — a  stiff,  rigid, 
columnar  spike,  covered  ovr  at  present  with  bright-red  berries  or 
seeds :  it  suits  well  as  a  group  on  the  lawn. 

BoccoNiA  coKDATA  desorves  a  bed  to  itself.  It  haa  a  peculiar, 
glaucous,  sab-tropical  aspect,  with  long  spikes  of  small  white  flowers 
in  autumn.  It  is  quite  hardy,  spreads  rapidly  under  ground,  and 
attains  a  height  of  6  feet. — "The  Gardener." 


Destructive  flre]at  Messrs.  Weeks'. — Our  roaders  will  regret 
to  hear  that  the  extensive  premises  belonging  to  Messrs.  Weeks  and 
Co.,  horticultural  builders  and  hot-water  apparatus  manufacturers, 
King's-road,  Chelsea,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  which  broke  out  on 
Sanday  morning  last,  and  in  spite  of  all  exertions,  the  whole  of  the 
premises  were  soon  alight,  and  in  about  au  hour  after  the  outbreak  the 
roof  fell  in  with  a  loud  crash  on  to  the  valuable  machinery  underneath. 
For  more  than  three  hours  the  firemen  continued  their  exertions.  The 
amount  of  damage  occasioned  by  the  calamity — the  cause  of  which  is 
unknown — is  serious,  and  will  fall  on  the  Liverpool,  Imperial,  and 
Globe  Insurance  ofBces.  The  proposition  made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  fire  hydrants 
throughout  the  metropolis,  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  fires  in  lieu  of 
engines,  an  oflicial  intimation  to  make  the  first  practical  test  was  re- 
ceived after  the  fire  had  been  subdued.  Around  the  property  destroyed 
eight  stand  pipes  were  arranged,  and  the  experiment  was  in  every 
respect  satisfactory.  A  stack  of  chimneys  over  the  boiler-house 
remained  standing,  above  50  ft.  in  height,  and  the  water  from  the 
eight  jets  supplied  by  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  went  considerably  over 
them.  The  inconvenience  that  must  inevitably  result  from  the 
destruction  of  Messrs.  Weeks'  workshops  is  great.  But  this  being 
only  one  out  of  four  of  their  business  premises,  by  converting  portions 
of  the  foundry,  boiler  works,  and  stores  into  temporary  workshops, 
the  general  conduct  of  the  business  will  suffer  no  interruption.  Several 
hothouses  belonging  to  Mr.  Bull,  which  adjoined  Messss.  Weeks'  pre. 
raises,  suffered  severely  through  the  intense  heat  caused  by  the  great 
body  of  fiame ;  and  some  of  their  contents,  chiefly  new  plants,  were 
destroyed.  The  resources  of  this  Nursery  are,  however,  such  that 
little  inconvenience  will  be  the  result. 


Seedling  Briers. — A  point  on  which  I  should  especially  like  to  know 
something  of  the  practice  of  others  is  the  seedling  Brier— not  the  "working" 
of  it,  but  the  growth  and  treatment  in  its  various  stages  from  the  seed.  Is  any- 
thing published  bearing  on  this  subject?  Neither  Paul  nor  Rivers  in  their 
"Rose  books  mention  it. — B.  C. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEM. 

KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY. 
Let  me  now  take  mid-season  Peas,  a  crop  which  requires  the  best 
and  richest  ground  in  order  to  grow  them  well.  In  fact,  if  Peas  be 
grown  in  fat  land,  the  produce  is  fat,  and  many  mid-season  Peas  get 
disregarded  just  because  the  land  is  poor;  and  so,  in  consequence, 
are  the  Peas.  My  selection  of  four  mid-season  Peas  is  as  follows  :^ 
First,  Laxton's  Marvel  (uot  out),  a  kind  which  grows  from  4  ft.  to 
4i  ft.  high,  and  which  has  pods  slightly  sickle-shaped,  containing  from 
eight  to  ten  Peas  in  each,  the  flavour  of  which  is  excellent ;  second. 
Dr.  M'Lean,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a  good  variety  ;  third.  Lax. 
ton's  Standard,  also  a  Pea  of  great  excellence  ;  and,  fourth,  G.  _F. 
Wilson,  likewise  a  good  and  useful  variety.  These  four  varieties 
grow  about  the  same  height.  When  staked,  I^mulch  between  the 
rows  with  long  manure,  to  keep  down  weeds  and  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  When  the  Peas  are  cleared  off,  which  is  in  August,  I  culti. 
vate  the  ground  on  which  they  grew,  treating  it  with  a  pinch  of 
guano,  and  sow  Tx-ipoli  Onions.  I  always  find  that  the  best  Onions 
grow  on  the  seed-bed,  if  properly  thinned  and  the  ground  well  worked. 
If  for  exhibition  purposes,  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure 
greatly  increases  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  This  crop  comes  off  in  Jaly, 
if  pulled  green  (and  I  am  no  advocate  for  keeping  Tripoli  Onions 
long  on  hand).  The  land  is  then  in  the  best  trim  possible  for  either 
Winter  Spinach,  Coleworts,  Turnips,  or  any  green  crop  which  is 
thought  desirable,  thus  having  Peas,  Onions,  and  a  green  crop  W'th 
one  digging  only.  R.  Gilbert. 

B^irghley. 


FORGING  RHUBARB. 
The  handiest-sized  roots  for  forcing  are  those  about  three  years 
or  four  years  old ;  they  can  easily  be  taken  up  and  moved  any- 
where, where  a  little  artificial  heat  can  be  secured.  Large  old 
roots  cannot  be  moved  without  a  good  deal  of  mutilation, 
which  weakens  the  produce.  Apples  are  generally  so  scarce 
this  year  that  there  is  sure  to  be  an  early  and  a  large  demand 
for  forced  Rhubarb.  With  a  temperature  any  where  between 
45°  and  60°  success  will  be  certain ;  of  course  the  temperature 
should  be  regular  and  steady  :  the  plants  should  not  be  over 
heated  one  day,  and  starved  the  next.  I  know  a  baker  who 
always  grows  beautiful  early  Rhubarb  in  a  shed  adjoining  his 
bakehouse  ;  the  wall  of  the  oven  abuts  against  the  shed,  and 
keeps  up  a  steady  heat.  Strong  roots  may  be  taken  up  and 
packed  in  old  deep  hoses,  baskets,  or  cement  casks ;  these  could 
be  moved  anywhere  where  warmth  can  be  had.  I  always 
think  early  Rhubarb  that  has  been  grown  in  twilight  or  partial 
darkness  is  better  in  colour,  and  more  delicate  in  flavour,  than 
where  fully  exposed  to  light.  When  grown  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  ammonia  from  rank  manure  the  flavour  is 
generally  unpleasant.  This,  however,  can  always  be  obviated 
by  throwing  the  manure  into  a  heap,  and  when  it  heats  well, 
turning  it  over,  shaking  and  mixing  it  well  together.  This 
should  be  repeated  if  the  manure  be  fresh  from  the  stable  in  about 
a  week  or  ten  days.  In  most  places  leaves  can  be  obtained,  and 
these  should  always  be  raked  up  in  autumn,  and  placed  in  a 
stack  for  hotbed  making,  covering  them  with  straw  or  litter, 
to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  them  about.  With  a  supply  of 
leaves  and  a  little  manure,  to  hold  them  together,  a  station 
for  forcing  Rhubarb  may  be  made  in  any  out-of-the-way 
corner.  It  may  be  either  oval  or  round,  but  it  should  at  least 
have  a  regular  outline.  Having  decided  upon  the  position  and 
its  size,  drive  in  a  few  stout,  rough  stakes,  18  in.  apart,  leaving 
them,  when  driven  in  securely,  about  3  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  out  of 
the  ground.  Fagg-wood  or  rough  branches  of  any  kind 
may  be  entwined  between  the  stakes,  so  as  to  form  a  substantial 
wattled  fence  round  the  station ;  and  outside,  against  this,  the 
fermenting  materials  (leaves  and  manure  in  about  equal  por- 
tions in  the  shape  of  good  substantial  linings)  should  be  placed. 
The  roots  of  the  Rhubarb  or  Seakale  should  be  packed  nearly 
close  together  inside,  and  should  have  all  the  interstices  filled 
up  with  fine  soil.  They  should  have  a  good  watering  with 
tepid  water,  to  settle  them,  and  the  top  should  be  covered  with 
hurdles,  deeply  thatched  with  straw,  leaving  a  clear  space  of 
18  in.  or  so  between  the  roots  and  the  roof.  I  have  forced 
good-flavoured  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  in  this  way  without  much 
trouble  or  expense.  When  a  good  supply  of  roots  is  provided, 
a  very  small  amount  of  ingenuity  will  contrive  some  mode  of 
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forcing  them.  Koota  that  have  been  forced,  if  not  gathered 
from  too  severely,  if  shtltered  somewhere  till  spring,  will 
divide  into  a  number  of  eyes ;  and,  if  planted  out  on  good 
land,  2  ft.  apart,  will  make  excellent  plants  again  in  two  or 
three  vears.  B.  Hobday. 


The  Plumed  Hydrangea  in  Masses. — We  have  to  thank 
Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  for  a  pho- 
tograph showing  a  mass  of  this  fine  hardy  shrub  in  full  bloom.  Mr. 
Barry  says: — "The  bed  attracted  great  attention  during  the  past 
summer.  On  my  return  from  Europe,  the  plants  were  in  full  flower, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  many  remarkable  and  effective  beds  of 
flowering  and  fine  foliaged  plants  which  I  had  seen  abroad,  I  thought 
nothing  equalled  this.  The  mass  consists  of  thirty-five  plants,  with  a 
broad  edging  of  Coleus,  the  Shah,  around  it.  The  contrast  between 
the  green  grass,  the  crimson  and  yellow  foliage  of  the  Coleus,  and  the 
immense  white  and  pink  panicles  of  the  Hydrangea  was  novel  and 
beautiful.  I  have  often  seen  amd  admired  large  single  specimens  of 
this  Hydrangea,  but  masses  like  this  are  uncommon,  and  I  call  atten. 
tion  to  the  manner  of  planting,  as  it  tends  greatly  to  heighten  the 
effect  and  increase  the  attractiveness  of  this  noble  shrub.  No  hardy 
flowering  shrub  which  we  cultivate  seems  to  possess  so  many  good 
qualities.  It  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  wheu  it  becomes  more 
generally  known,  none  will  rank  higher  in  popular  estimation." 

Conservatory  Staging. — I  am  glad  that  "A.  J."  (see  p 
603)  has  paused  before  accepting  the  bad  advice  of  his  friends,  who 
urge  him  to  put  two  stands  down  the  middle  of  his  conservatory. 
Such  staging,  with  staging  round  the  sides,  will  cost  him  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  will  spoil  his  house.  In  a  conservatory  where 
plants  are  not  grown,  and  need  not  be  near  the  glass,  there  should 
be  no  staging,  or  but  little.  It  "  A.  J."  wishes  to  grow  herbaceous 
plants  in  his  conservatory  he  must  have  staging  near  the  glass,  and 
he  must  make  the  show  of  his  plants  of  secondary  importance.  But 
if  he  uses  the  word  conservatory  in  the  common  sense  of  a  show- 
house  for  his  plants,  let  him  arrange  it  thus : — Supposing  the  sitting. 
rocm  to  open  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  house,  let  him  draw 
on  the  floor  a  square,  equal,  say,  to  one.fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
house,  in  such  a  position  that  one  of  its  angles  be  opposite  to  the 
sitting-room  door,  and  its  remaining  three  angles  pointing  to  the 
middle  point  of  each  of  the  other  sides  of  the  conservatory.  In  the 
centre  of  this  square  let  a  block  be  placed,  or  a  very  large  pot 
inverted,  according  to  the  height  required.  Upon  this  must  be 
placed  a  large  plant.  For  summer,  the  shade  of  a  Tree  Fern,  such 
as  a  Dicksonia,  would  be  desirable — and  this  may  be  replaced  in 
winter  and  spring  by  a  Palm,  a  large  Camellia,  or  a  large  Acacia. 
Around  and  under  this  central  tree,  upon  blocks,  or  inverted  pots, 
flowering  plants  must  be  grouped  according  to  the  season,  and  the 
whole  may  be  edged  by  small  pots  or  long  troughs  of  Lycopodinm 
and  Isolepis,  or  by  sowings  of  Lobelia,  Myosotis,  and  the  like. 
Boxes  of  Christmas  Eoses  should  be  prepared  for  the  winter  season, 
and  bulbs  to  succeed  these.  Later  again  come  Cinerarias,  pot  Boses, 
and  so  forth.  In  each  corner  of  the  house  a  large  box,  or,  still 
better,  a  square  brick  bed  should  be  placed  wherein  four  such  plants 
as  Roses,  Lapagerias,  Tacsonias,  or  Heliothrope  should  be  grown, 
and  run  upon  the  roof.  Clematises  and  Fuchsias  are  better  in  pots, 
which  can  be  removed  in  winter.  The  boxes  or  brickwork  should  be 
thoroughly  drained  and  their  sides  covered  with  virgin  cork,  to 
receive  small  Ferns,  and  similar  greenery.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
house  a  long  trellis-table  may  be  placed  from  box  to  box  to  receive 
Lilies,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  decorative  plants,  but  even  these  are 
better  placed  bankwise  around  the  house,  the  back  rows  being  set  up 
upon  inverted  pots.  IE  some  of  the  money  saved  from  the  staging 
be  spent  upon  a  red-tiled  floor,  the  house  will  look  all  the  brighter. — 
T.  C.  A. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  "  A.  J."  (see  p.  603),  to  keep  the 

centre  of  his  greenhouse  open — pnt  shelves  all  round  the  apartment 


say  abont  4  ft.  wide,  this  will  give  16  ft.  square  in  the  centre.  In 
this  way  a  much  smaller  number  of  plants  gives  a  greater  effect,  as 
all  may  be  under  the  eye  at  once.  The  centre  will  make  a  pleasant 
lounge  or  promenade,  and  may  contain  some  seats  and  ornamental 
flower  vases,  such  asthe  Leicester  vases,  or  others  more  ornamental. 
On  the  floor  may  also  be  placed  large  flower  pots,  with  large  plants, 
such  as  Acacias  and  Rhododendrons  or  Tree  Ferns.  I  can  speak  with 
experience  in  ttiis  matter,  as  in  addition  to  the  shelves  all  round  my 
house  I  put  a  centre  shelf  also  whiohl  afterwards  removed  with  great 
sdvantage. 

Future  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. — Next  year, 
during  March,  April  and  May,  the  fortnightly  Exhibitions  will  be 
held  in  the  Conservatory.  In  June,  a  four  days'  Show,  which  the 
Council  hope  will  at  least  equal  any  ever  seen  in  London,  will  be  held 
in  the  gardens.  In  July,  a  four  days'  Provincial  Show  on  a  large 
scale  will  be  held,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  at  Preston  ; 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  being  raised  by  guarantee.  Any  surplus 
from  this  show  will  be  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  promotion  of  similar 
shows,  which  experience  has  shown  powerfully  stimulate  practical 
horticulture.  The  Council  hope  to  resume  the  publication  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  on  a  suitable  footing,  and  to  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  correspondents  in  foreign  countries  for  the  collec- 
tion and  transmission  to  Bngland  of  rare  seeds  and  plants.  The  council 
desire  to  render  the  Sonth  Kensington  Gardens  attractive  to  London 
Fellows  and  members,  and  with  this  object  will  provide  aband  and  give 
promenades  every  Saturday,  while  the  attendance  justifies  the  outlay. 
These  promenades  will  commence  on  Saturday,  January  19th,  will, 
during  the  winter,  last  from  3  to  5  p.m.,  and  be  held  in  the  Conser> 
vatory,  which  will  be  warmed,  and  when  necessary  lighted  at  dusk; 
fellows'  tickets  and  small  book  orders  will  admit  to  them ;  and,  to 
render  them  select,  the  minimum  charge  to  the  public  will  be  half-a- 
crown.  Although  the  position  of  the  Society  has  improved  to  an  extent 
that  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  Council  must  remind  fellows  and  members,  especially  those 
resident  in  London,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  annual  sub. 
Bcriptions  is  still  far  short  of  the  £10,000  which  must  be  raised  from 
that  source  during  the  next  twelve  months,  to  prevent^the  forfeiture 
of  the  South  Kensington  Gardens.  The  money  must  come  from  the 
subscriptions  of  Fellows  and  other  annual  subscribers  ;  if  not  so  raised 
the  gardens  will  be  forfeited  and  perhaps  built  over;  if  so  raised, 
they  will  be  secured  to  the  Society  for  15  years.  The  Council  be- 
lieve that  if  fellows  and  members  exert  themselves  individually  to 
induce  their  friends  to  join  the  Society,  the  amount  required,  which 
exceeds  the  average  income  from  subscriptions  in  the  years  1871  to 
1874  inclusive,  by  less  than  £2,000,  can  easily  be  obtained.  If  the 
gardens  are  to  be  preserved  this  effort  must  be  made  at  once.  179 
debenture  holders  have  accepted  fellows'  privileges,  (except  that  of 
voting)  in  lieu  of  interest  on  their  debentures,  and  the  council  believe 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  similar  arrangement  on  a  more  extended 
scale  for  1878.  All  the  expenses  of  the  Society  for  the  year  have 
been  paid  up  to  date  and  out  of  revenue. 


Hardy  Plants. — What  is  the  name  of  the  enclosed  Chrysanthemum  ?  We 
find  it  very  useful  at  this  late  season  of  the  year.  I  also  send  a  hybrid 
Myosotis,  which  seemB  to  he  a  perpetual  bloomer.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
has  been  in  bloom  since  last  May,  This  Forget-me-not  cannot  be  too  largely 
grown,  as  with  very  slight  protection  it  may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  whole 
winter.  The  enclosed  small  variety  of  Sednm  acre  is  a  charming  little  plant 
for  rockwork  or  carpet  bedding.  I  found  it  a  Bummer  or  two  ago  on  Mickleham 
Downs,  S  orrey,  along  with  the  true  Sedum  acre  aureum,  which  keeps  its  golden 
tint  throughout  the  summer.— W;  B.,  SiapUford  Rail,  Noiti.  [The  Chrysanthe- 
mum, judging  from  the  flowers  alone,  resembles  the  one  that  used  to  bo 
grown  occasionally  in  London  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  as  C.  lacustre.J 

Cocos  Weddelliana. — Will  some  reader  of  The  Gabdxit  inform  me  whether 
or  not  this  is  quite  a  cool  greenhouse  Palm  ? — C.  B. 
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